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THE  CHMSTMAS  OF  OHBISTIAlf .  A&T. 

The  following  article  U  a  tmiwlatioi),  wm«whAl  abridged,  of 
a  lactim  delWeMd.  to  the  Axca^ian  Society  of  Bome,  many 
yeara  ago.  hy  Fiofesior  MioardL  He  ia  atill  at  the  head  of 
the  Aeademy  of  Su  Luke,  and  other  artistic  institutions  of 

Rome,  which,  like  ourselves,  are  scarcely  more  indebted  to 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  his  art  and  unapproachable  prao- 
tical  skill  in  design  than  to  his  extreme  amiability  in  com* 
mufiicating  the  results  of  his  taste  and  experience.  Our 
limited  space,  and  the  difl'erence  of  audience,  have  compelled 
us  reluctantly  to  omit  ])assages  very  beautiful,  and  auxiliary 
to  the  tone  and  efiect  of  this  composition,  but  full  of  allusions 
that  \%ould  have  required  a  running  commeatary  to  make 
them  appreciated. 

We  confess  to  a  degree  of  diffidence  in  printing,  this  essay 
at  all  in  thia  country ;  and  we  only  do  so  becanse  we  trust 
much  to  the  influence  of  ^e  aetmm  that  yet  reviyiee  the  feel- 
ings of  early  youth  in  some,  and  ought  to  hrighten  up  the- 
rcfigious  aentiment  in  many  others.  But  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselTea  that,  for  the  majority  of  English  readers,  the 
leading  purpose  of  the  author,  to  declare  art  the  ol&pring 
of  humility,  will  be  resented  as  a  declaration  of  war;  for  in. 
ninety-nine  minds  out  of  a  hundred,  art  is  a  battle-field  where 
their  sole  thought  is  conquest.  The  first  impulse  of  aa 
Englishman  on  seeing  a  picture  is,  not  to  receive  pleasure, 
but  to  resist  successfully  its  mute  appeal  for  praise.  Hence 
we  run  after  all  manner  of  critical  books  that  furnish  us  with 
Dsadjr  cKCuses  for  not  admiring;  and  the  barbarous  incon- 
gruities of  Pttgin,  and  the  ridieidoua  mffianjmn  of  B^wfciny 
are  enough  to  destroy  art  for  a  whole  genaiation,  and  mdbe 
olergy  anid.laij^»  rich  and  p<^,  CMitenI  Ip  undenralue  real 
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works  of  art,  to  harness  themselves  to  a  Juggernaut  of  traffic, 
and  point  to  gaudy  gilding  and  patches  of  expensive  pigments 
as  evidences  of  their  taste  for  paint.    We,  indeed,  live  in  the 
days  of  coloured  dolls  and  gilt  gingerbread ;  but  we  know 
these  can  neither  excite  nor  sitisfy  any  one's  devotion.  They 
are  not  an  arty  but  a  trade ;  and  minister  not  to  the  jpiety,  but 
to  the  vanity,  -of  men.   They  are  not  real  expressions  of  a 
feeling  that  sedn  a  language,  but  a  selection  of  conventional 
phrases  made  to  order  like  any  other  matter  of  business. 
Excessively  intolerant  of  expedients  in  art,  these  convention- 
men  deal  in  shams.    Yet  the  shaft  of  a  column  daubed  cho- 
colate is  not  a  bit  less  sham  porphyry  than  if  it  had  the  white 
spots  on  it ;  nor  does  the  marbling  on  plaster  make  it  less 
orthodox  than  if  it  were  coloured  of  a  uniform  hue  like  stone. 
Painted  ciphers  are  mere  tricks ;  and  coloured  inscriptions 
belong  to  calligraphy,  not  painting  (except  sign-painting). 
No  number  of  gilders  turned  into  a  church  can  make  there  a 
work  of  Christian  art ;  and  the  skill  to  construct  a  picture  or 
a  building  that  shall  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  or  any  other  century,  belongs  to  the  art  of  forgery, 
not  to  diose  of  painting  and  architecture*   There  are  many 
men  extant  who  believe,  that  religious  art  is  revived,  or  re- 
viving, in  this  country.    In  our  judgment  its  dry  bones  are 
as  dry  as  ever.  Never  a  sign  of  life  can  we  discover.  Where 
are  the  original  works  of  religious  art  by  native  artists 
during  all  these  years  that  we  have  been  clamouring  round 
the  grave  of  the  dear  departed  ?    How  many  works  of  good 
foreign  masters  have  been  imported  into  our  chapels  ?  No, 
commerce  and  quackery  have  set  their  seals  upon  the  tomb, 
and  the  pretended  revivers  are  but  resurrection-men  that  have 
an  eye  to  the  dead  body.    Yet,  though  true  art  is  not  now, 
and  probably  never,  in  the  pride  and  corruptions  of  civilisa- 
tion, can  be  asain  the  fashion,  there  are  many  quiet  and  pious 
minds  who  will  derive  consolation  and  strength  in  reading  the 
following  pages ;  and  though  they  may  never  be  numerous 
enough  nor  stirring  enough  to  turn  the  stream  of  public  pa- 
tronage into  the  course  of  real  religious  art,  it  must  always 
be  of  some  value  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  record  such  testi- 
mony as  that  we  now  lay  before  our  readers. 

Paganism,  the  product  of  human  pride  and  passion,  could 
not  last  for  ever;  for  pride  and  passion  are  incompatible  with 
humility,  tlie  root  of  virtues,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
durable,  no  society  can  be  at  rest,  or  free  from  internal  cor- 
ruption and  from  intestine  discord.  So  paganism  fell  when 
Humility,  from  her  throne  in  the  East,  surrounded  by  the 
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modest  virtues  of  Christianity,  gave  the  si^nial  of  its  doom. 
But  pride  and  passion  died  not;  they  survived  to  wage  con- 
stant war  with  Christianity,  and  sometimes  apparently  to 
trinmph  anew. 

With  paganism,  pagan  art  died  too.  But  in  time  art  rose 
again  y  transfigured  and  inspired  with  a  Christian  spirit,  in- 
formed with  modesty  and  simplicity,  completely  renewed  with 
the  new  religion,  and  thenceforth  as  truly  Christian  art  as  it 
had  before  been  pagan.  As  the  handmaid  of  religion,  it  reared 
temples  of  sublime  significance, — places  of  mystery  which 
filled  men  with  iiuicfiiiable  awe.  Here  were  to  be  seen  in 
painting  and  sculpture  the  triumphs  of  Divine  Humility,  work- 
ing miracles  without  ostentation,  succouring  tlie  oppressed, 
consoling  the  afflicted,  enlightening  the  blind,  enfranchising 
the  slave,  and  humiliating  the  proud, — not  to  crush  them,  but 
to  change  them  into  her  children,  and  by  humbling  them  to 
dothe  toem  in  her  own  glorious  rohes  of  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty. As  pride  had  coTered  the  earth  like  a  deluge,  so  now 
in  these  temples  art  spoke  of  nothing  hut  humility. 

And  when  this  new  power  first  came  to  regenerate  our 
race  and  repair  our  ruin,  it  first  sought  out  the  humblest  and 
most  obscure  of  men,  and  announced  its  advent  to  a  few  poor 
simple  shepherds.  So  it  became  the  great  object  of  Christian 
art  to  represent  worthily  this  first  act  of  the  Redeemer's 
humility  ;  and  so  happily  was  it  accomplished,  so  pure  is  the 
picture  wi)ich  has  been  stereotyped  for  our  contemplation, 
that  the  method  may  well  appear  the  only  one  worthy  the 
name  of  sacred  art.  Yet  afterwards  the  spirit  of  pride  con- 
trived to  intrude  its  specious  forms  and  meretricious  beauties 
even  into  the  representation  of  the  Christmas  mystery,  thus 
sullying  its  purity  and  obscuring  its  significance;  as  if  hu- 
mility could  be  clothed  and  decked  out  with  ornaments  of 
vanity  and  robes  of  pride,  and  purity  could  adopt  the  ensigns 
of  indecency. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  Christian  iart  and 
the  Nativity,  we  will  glance  at  the  state  and  the  spirit  of  art 
previous  to  Christianity.    There  never  was  a  people  with  so 
exquisite  a  natural  judgment  and  sentiment  of  the  beautiful 
as  the  Greeks.    Nor  were  there  ever  artists  more  gifted  with 
genius  or  more  favoured  by  circumstances  in  their  aULinpts 
to  express  tiie  beautiful,  to  seize  and  to  crystiillise  the  idea 
into  concrete  forms.    All  men  are  more  or  less  anxious  to 
express  outwardly  their  more  -rivid  internal  feelings,  espe- 
cially on  the  three  absorbing  subjects  of  religion,  love,  and 
war.    But  the  Greek  artists,  fed  and  formed  upon  mytho- 
Ic^cal  ideas  already  raised  to  maryellous  sublimity  by  the 
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genius  of  their  poets,  and  upon  religious  pomps  that  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  senses,  liad  gradually,  by  their  practice  of 
perfectly  imitating  natural  objects,  acquired  the  power  of 
conceiving  certain  archetypal  ideas  of  their  gods,  which  all 
sensible  men  own  to  be  peifect  in  ideal  beauty,  and  to  be 
ibnltlesa  expresiibns  of  their  idea  of  superhuman  beings. 
But  we  need  not  say  what  were  the  etliical  qualities  of  these 
beings.  Certainly  the  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute tbe  morality,  and  therefore  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
were  not  their  essential  characteristios ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  vicious  might  take  them  for  his  example  and  authority. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  God  and  father  of  all 
beings. 

Doubtless  in  these  archetypal  forms  there  were  certain 
divine  qualities,  —  the  majesty  of  imperial  might,  a  super- 
human grandeur  and  dignity,  an  enchanting  loveliness  that 
embraced  all  pleasure.    But  these  are  qualities  which  can 
exalt  and  possess  the  imagination,  but  can  never  satisfy  the 
heart  with  true,  pure,  and  lasting  happiness.   Indeed,  as  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  must  be  all  sensible,  a  religion 
which  satisfies  them  must  be  one  that  will  drag  the  heart  into 
ibe  sink  of  carnal  vices,  till,  in  the  natural  progress  from 
depth  to  depths  it  plunges  into  the  lowest  infamies  of  un- 
bndled  passion,  and  destroys  or  defiles  every  germ  of  virtue. 
In  such  a  relifrion  the  debauchery  and  drunkenness  of  the 
orgies,  and  the  nameless  abominations  of  the  niysteries,  na- 
turally became  the  most  acceptable  homage  that  could  be 
ofiered  to  the  deities,  and  the  favourite  practices  of  popular 
devotion.    And  these  practices  gave  birth  to  new  archetypes 
of  inferior  deities  altogether  sensual,  but  well  expressing 
what  was  intended^  and  admiiable  as  works  of  art, — satyrs, 
fauns,  and  hundreds  of  others,  down  to  hermaj^hrodites,  and 
lower  still,  till  the  human  form  was  quite  bestialised.  And 
the  artists,  daily  more  fully  inspired  with  these  archetypal 
ideas,  kept  inventing  the  most  expressive  representations  of 
them,  full  of  fancy,  caprice,  and  ingenuity ;  and  finished- with 
that  Greek  art  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  impress  of 
nature,  and  for  a  universal  beauty  that  appeals  equally  to  all 
nationalities,  ages,  and  characters.    But  in  spirit  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  of  the  morals  which  it 
engendered ;  and  therefore  as  different  from  Christian  art  as 
our  God  from  the  pagan  deities,  and  His  religion  from  theirs. 

Christian  painting  was  in  its  origin  simple,  modest,  and 
saintly.  Writers  of  all  ages,  and  of  die  most  opposite  tastes, 
l^owever  poor  and  crude  they  may  think  our  primitive  art, 
concur  in  declaring  tliat  the  saints  and  heroes  of  Christianity 
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mttst  be  painted  after  its  models  in  figure/ costume,  and  ex- 
pression;* and,  what  is  more,  even  professors  of  tli^  art, 
though  educated  amid  the  monstrosities  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, or  fallen  still  lower,  liave  declared  that  the  saints  of  our 
old  artists  are  real  saints,  and  that  real  saints  cannot  be  painted 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  certain  that  the  types  established  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  always  followed 
by  Leonardo,  Fra  Bartolonieo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Rafaelle, 
tne  princes  of  art,  and  more  or  less  by  all  the  rest  of  that 
^o\d{:n  age,  and  in  some  measure  too  in  the  schools  of  the 
succeeding  centuries,  though  in  a  crazy  incohcicnt  manner; 
for  true  taste  always  preserves  some  thread  of  continuation 
in  the  progress  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  however  confused 
or  hidden  in  the  mists  of  error. 

A  God  is  bom  to  us,  a  Son  is  given  to  us!  iTo  confound 
the  pride  w  hence  springs  all  the  evil  of 'the  world  He  comes 
to  redeem,  He  manifests  Himself  as  a  tender  infant,  in  the 
lowest  possible  humiliation.  How  shall  painting  represent 
this  mvstery  to  our  eyes?  It  shall  not  even  lay  Him  in  a 
manger,  on  a  wisp  of  straw,  accordiiif^  to  the  sacred  text,  but 
on  the  bare  ground  ;  for  the  least  addition  would  be  an  offence 
to  His  humility,  a  subtraction  from  its  completeness,  if  a 
piece  of  rag  is  wrapped  about  Him, — which  is  not  always  the 
case, — it  is  simply  a  sign  of  that  mother's  love  which  could 
not  omit  so  simple  a  service.  But  for  the  rest,  she  respects 
the  voluntarj^  abjection  of  her  Son,  seeming  neither  to  torment 
hmelf  about  it,  nor  to  be  busied  in  efforts  to  alleviate  it ;  and 
amply  places  herself  on  one  side  in  the  most  profound  and 
unaffected  contemplation.  She  kneels  modestnr  on  the  bare 
ground,  her  hands  joined,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  Son,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  every  thing  else,  because  in  comparison  with 
fiim  ail  else  is  nothing.  Her  garments  are  arranged  over 
her  person  so  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  internal  peace  and 
pure  simplicity  of  her  soul.  On  the  other  side  the  just  St. 
Joseph  is  painted  in  similar  attitude  ;  not  thrown  in  any  how, 
but  symmetrically.  Where  there  is  virtue  there  must  be  order  ; 
things  thrown  about  hap-hazard  show  want  of  order,  and  art 
can  only  indicate  order  by  means  of  symmetry.  So  in  paint- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  renewal  of  order,  every  thing  should  be 
symmetrical  and  arranged  like  a  religious  ceremony. 

Angels  descend  from  heaven,  and  humble  shepherds  join 
Mary  and  Joseph  in  adoring  theur  Creator  and  Qod*  But 

•  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  time  and  country  to  ignore  one  of  the  mdfet 
ioriolate  traditions  ot  Christian  art,  which  we  affieet  to  restore,  by  repre8eatili|| 
bifeN^tiM  wad  trikM^Loata''tiis  Holy  fMlfin^  cfsMsidt 
a#BsdMniiAnbi. 
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the  angels  do  not  rush  or  tumble  down,  or  sprawl  like 
spread-eagles;  nor  do  the  shepherds  hurry  and  race  to  the 
cabin  where  their  Desire  lies.  All  violent  movement  or 
crowding  is  contrary  to  quiet  and  simplicity.  Here  the  sub- 
ject is  we  depth  of  humility,  which  is  ever  quiet,  simple, 
tranquil,  collected ;  never  expending  her  energies  in  gestures 
and  attitudes,  nor  raising  her  voice,  nor  showing  the  least 
symptom  of  emotion*  And  in  such  a  picture*  every  thing 
should  conspire  to  express  the  simplest  humiiitj. 

But  how  can  a  painter,  bound  to  this  reserve,  give  the 
requisite  dignity  to  the  scene  ?  This  does  not  depend  on  the 
painter;  it  belongs  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Gc^pt'l  gradually  to 
form  in  men's  mintis  and  hearts  the  type  realised  by  Cliristian 
art,  from  which  no  artist  dared  to  depart  as  long  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel  guided  and  inspired  our  schools. 

The  angels  in  the  picture  are  simple,  c^uiet,  and  symme- 
trically disposed,  like  MaxT  and  Joseph,  as  if  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical function ;  and,  like  them,  kneelmg  with  joined  hands  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  evincing  the  same  feelings ;  and  thus 
most  artistically  conducing  to  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
whole :  light  and  delicate  in  dress,  as  befits  celestial  spirits ; 
with  nothing  fantastic  in  form  or  heavy  in  motion,  for  aerial 
spirits  must  not  seem  to  be  inert;  in  motion  every  where 
equable,  orderly,  and  symmetrical;  dressed  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  with  nothing  superlluous,  nothing  to  embarrass 
the  person,  which  should  appear  beneath  lithe  and  delicate, 
but  modest.  Thus  does  art  clothe  the  simplest  idea  with  the 
simplest  variety,  in  subordination  to  truth ;  and  this  variety, 
springing  spontaneously  and  naturally  from  the  most  inter- 
esting moment  of  the  event  represented,  and  not  produced  by 
tricks  of  art,  best  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of 
art,  and  most  completely  delights  the  eye.  This  variety,  by 
its  spontaneity  and  simplicity,  brings  out  the  simplicity  of 
the  idea;  and  humility,  the  princnpal  object,  becomes  also 
the  prevailing  characteristic. 

The  poor  shepherds  come  to  behold  the  face  of  their 
God !  Though  called,  they  dare  not  present  themselves. 
Yet  you  see  in  them  no  fear  or  agitation ;  for  the  face  ot 
humility  does  not  frighten,  nor  does  the  heart  of  the  humble 
tremble:  but  they  stand  stiffly  behind;  one  leaning  on  his 
staff,  his  soul  already  absorbed,  and  his  liinbs  therefore  show- 
ing scarcely  a  sign  of  life ;  another  brings  a  lamb  on  his 
shoulders  to  offer  to  the  True  Lamb,  but  his  shepherd  s  hu-> 
mility  shrinks  from  presenting  it,  so  he  too  stands  motionless ; 
a  third,  motionless  also,  the  simplest  of  all  in  his  humility^ 
joins  his  hands,  and  does  what  he  sees  Mary  and  Joseph 
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doing.  They  are  poorly  clad,  with  short  and  scanty  tunics, 
ordinary  in  person,  in  countenance  fair  and  modest  $  for  we 
could  not  accept  strong  muscular  limbs,  bronzed  faces,  and 
shaggy  beards,  as  the  exponents  of  innocent  tranquil  humility* 
There  are  but  lew  angels  or  shepherds,  for  a  mob  spoils  sim- 
plicity, and  conceals  humility ;  and  the  scanty  number  indi* 
cates  that  the  really  humble  arc  but  few. 

But  there  was  great  jt)y  ;  all  nature  kept  holiday,  and 
hosts  of  angels  appeared  in  heaven.  How  did  our  artists  pre- 
serve the  idea  of  humility  in  such  a  scene  ?  The  heart  that 
overflows  with  strong  feeling,  will  not  want  means  to  express 
it.  if  there  is  holiday  in  heaven,,  there,  at  the  top  of  the 
picture,  is  a  circlet  of  angels  standing  out  against  the  serene 
sky  on  a  white  cloudj  not  Toluminons  or  dense,  but  rare  and 
tranquil ;.  or  else  there  is  a  mystical  triad  of  angels  standing: 
and  singing  Gloria  in  excMs.  There  is  a  holiday  on  earth 
and  in  the  background  you  may  see  the  other  shepherds  re- 
maining with  their  flocks,  and  tuning  on  their  pipes  hymns 
of  joy,  which  rise  to  heaven  in  harmony  with  the  angels*  me- 
lodies. The  flocks  show  their  gladness ;  and  kids  and  lambs 
keep  holiday  after  their  fashion.  The  landscape  is  green, 
white  flowerets  are  blooming,  the  trees  are  sprouting;  the 
sky  IS  clear,  melting  away  into  a  dawn  of  unusual  softness. 

Now  why  do  all  the  Christian  painters  represent  the  great 
event  in  full  daylight,  though  every  old  woman  knows  it  hap- 
pened by  night  ?  Because  pictorial  art  has  its  own  postulates, 
which  must  be  obeyed  to  make  it  effective  to  the  eye,  much 
more  to  the  heart  or  mind ;  and  a  picture  that  has  no  effect 
on  mind  or  heart,,  and  is  not  even  seductive  to  the  eye,  is 
meaningless. 

Suppose  we  had  to  represent  Christmas-night,  Christ^ 
bringing  light  into  the  world,  but — and  this  is  the  charac-' 
teristic  of  the  mystery — in  the  humblest  guise.  How  make 
this  intelligible,  if  your  picture  is  a  mass  of  darkness?  We 
understand  through  the  senses;  and  sensations  repugnant  to 
the  intended  meaning  destroy  the  intended  ell'ect.  But  sup- 
po>e  we  lighten  up  the  night  with  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
tlie  Infant?  A  good  idea;  but  after  producing  your  brightest 
blaze  of  light,  you  will  And  that  the  brilliant  dazzling  gleam 
is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  humility,  quiet,  tranquillity, 
and  simplicity.  It  requires  no  metaphysics,  but  onlv  com- 
mon sense,  to  see  tiiis.  Hence  a  picture  thus  designed  could' 
never  suggest  a  just  idea  of  the  humility  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent. And  reasons  of  art  concur  with  the  feelings  in  proving 
the  impossibility.  For  the  picture  would  be  a  problem,  re- 
quiring many  tricks  of  art, — contrasts,  obscusation  of  parts,. 
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and  eooiKmues  that  demand  great  aacriiiM.  For  the  painter, 
not  having  real  light  on  his  palette,  is  obliged  to  give  a  vivid 
appearance  to  the  low  degree  of  light  which  he  can  command,  . 
not  only  by  contrasting  great  masses  of  the  strongest  shadow, 
but  also  by  darkening  and  almost  destroying  all  near  objects, 
or  at  most  animating  them  with  some  few  gleams  of  secondary 
light.  And  for  this  artists  are  obliged  to  employ  a  kind  of 
legerdemain,  which  noways  consorts  with  the  simplicity  re- 
.quisite  for  the  purest  and  simplest  of  subjects.  Moreover, 
pioturet  which  depend -on  delicacy  of  exprearion  require  exp> 
qtusite  forni,  aabtleQr  of  design  investing  the  minutest  de» 
taak  widi  4tfe  and  grace,  soft  plays  of  light,  and  magical 
flweetnesa  of  tints,  to  concur  in  producing  the  intended  eneet. 
Bnt  how  can  they  be  introduced  in  night-pieces  ?  We  must 
give  np  all  these  accesKuries, — the  soft  morning  sky,  the  green 
fields  gemmed  with  flowers,  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks, — 
whicli  so  powerfully  contribute  to  move  various  afl'ections, 
and  together  form  an  enchanting  unity,  a  sweet  harmonious 
symphony. 

Our  painters  showed  exquisite  skill  in  finding  room  for 
all  these  accessories.  They  reduced  the  stable  of  Bethlehem 
to  a  bare  frame,  half-thatched,  shelterless  against  storm  and 
cold.  TlnS'CiiiiventioMkl  way  of  painting  the  stable  at  the  same 
time  enhanced,  in  die  simplest  and  most  natural  way,  the 
auserabfe  osndition  of  the  patient  Infimt,  which  was  the 
painter's  chief  scope ;  whereaa  if  the  night-effect  had  been  tried, 
every  thing  would  have  appeared  entirdj  artificial,  however 
consummate  the  skill  with  which  it  was  managed.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  try  it.  The  brilliancy  of  a  torch  by  night 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  darkness;  by 
daylight  a  torch,  or  any  other  artificial  light,  is  paled  And 
quenched  by  the  illuminated  objects  around. 

But  Christian  art  adds  a  remarkable  party  to  this  type  of 
the  grotto  of  Bethlehem.  The  Lord  of  the  lowly  is  also  the 
King  of  kings,  whom  He  also  calls  to  Himself.  Hence  the 
three  Magi  an  often  found  in  the  picture,  with  their  train  cX. 
camels  and  hones.  They  come  to  offer  their  homage ;  but, 
Mke  the  reBt»  they  stand  ^  humblv  waiting  for  a  signal  io 
approach;  or  else  they  stand  with  the  uiepherds  befofe 
Him,  in  whose  sight  ranK  vanishes,  and  whose  children  are  aU 
equal.  Both  kmgs  and  shepherds  offer  their  gifts  without 
crowding  or  tumnit ;  all  is  simple^  quiet,  and  orderly ;  every 
thing  breathes  sanctity  and  innocence;  and  no  soul  that  is 
not  imbued  with  foolish  notions  can  help  feeling  an  IneK- 
.plicable  sweetness  while  contemplating  the  picture. 

X^rtaiuly  you  iiud  not  the  miyesty,  the  gj^aaiieur,  the 
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mood  Imperial  streogdi  of  Olymplaii  Jove;  ner  the  haughty 
Demity  of  Apollo ;  nor  the  soft  -mces  of  the  foam-bora  god- 
deaa^  vAto  makes  men's  iie«rts  loam  with  passion.  If  your 
vje  snd  taete  ase  merely  Ghreek,  you  will  only  see  and  feel 
piierility»  crndeness,  and  poverty  hk  Christian  art ;  but  may 
not  the  poverty,  crudeness,  and  puerility  be  in  your  own  eye, 
easily  dazzled  and  blinded  as  it  is  by  every  kind  of  splendour, 
— by  a  volcanic  eruption,  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  bouquet  of 
rockets,  which  will  make  the  most  beautiful  gem,  the  purest 
diauioiul,  the  brightest  tstar  of  the  heavens,  appear  but  dull 
and  languid  sparklets,  and  make  you  laugh  at  yourself  for 
having  once  admired  their  soft  radiance  ?  So,  when  a  crowd 
of  earthly  objects  preoccupies  our  sense,  the  heart  and  intel- 
lect become  too  heavy  and  stupid  for  dedicate  and  pure  emo- 
tions ;  but  in  the  humble  path  of  virtuous  thought,  what 
iMicfa  more  besntifttl  things  do  the  stars  whisper  to  the  heart, 
or  the  glowworm's  silent  lamp,  or  a  single  ray  of  the  pale 
moon,  than  volcano,  lightning,  or  rocket  !   According  as  the 

r*  't  that  informs  us  is  gende  or  malign,  do  we  see  joy  or 
m  in  all  that  surrounds  us.  If  we  are  blinded,  we  see 
nothing  but  darkness ;  and  this  is  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  proud.  But  to  the  eye  of  Christian  humility  even  night 
loses  its  obscurity,  and  sometimes  speaks  to  the  heart  more 
consolingly  than  day  itself.  It  unveils  the  glory  of  the  fir- 
mament, ravishes  the  soul  to  the  throne  of  its  Creator,  and 
makes  the  heart  beat  with  its  beauty.  It  was  not  so-  to  the 
pagan.  The  cold  Diana,  so  chaste  bv  day,  eoold  tell  a  dif- 
fisreiit  story  of  the  night.  This  was  always  the  case  with  the 
heathen ;  what  heart,  then,  could  he  have  fur  the  sweetness 
of  a  picture  of  humility  and  modesty  t  He  cannot  under* 
Mand  it;  perhaps  he  will  mock  at  it. 

The  excellence  of  Greek  art  consists  in  its  invariable  fide- 
lity to  nature.    Not  that  the  true  need  always  be  beautiful; 
but  the  untrue  is  never  beautiful.    The  beautiful  is  a  reality, 
and  no  chimera.    We  do  not  pretend  to  define  it ;  its  texture 
is  too  complicated,  its  sources  too  various,  to  be  simplified  to 
a  formula,  or  packed  and  dried  in  a  definition.    But  Greek 
art,  whose  beauty  is  too  conspicuous  to  need  defining,  has  this 
fundamental  clwiractcnstic,  that  it  brings  out  and  stereotypes 
in  the  individual  the  essential  form  of  the  species.    And  so 
well  oovld  it  discover  the  geemetrle  outline  of  this  form,  and 
drair  It  so  oomotly  wiihwit  attending  to  the  thousand  acci- 
ibntal  peeoliaritics  that  distinguish  individuals  msA  sometimes 
almost  hide  their  specific  charaoters,  that  Greek  art  becomes 
slmost «  palpable  revelation  of  these  forms;  while  its  modes 
of  opentMtt  aM  so  sMtncal*  that  it' may  be  as  woli  chsraeter* 
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iaed  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  prooeeses.  And  since  in 
nature  each  species  differs  notably  from  every  other  ad  infi^ 

mtum,  Greek  art  had  an  inexhaustible  source  of  that  ever- 
varied  yet  simple  propriety  which  is  so  marveilously  effective. 
This  material  and  geometrical  form  undeigoes  many  modifi- 
cations when  the  individual  is  agitated  by  passion  ;  and  these 

changes  ])roduce  new  forms,  which,  being  identified  with  the 
original  forms,  are  also  the  subjects  of  Greek  art.  If  the  arts 
of  other  nations  caii  boast  of  various  beauties,  it  is  only  in  so 
far  as  they  obey  this  essential  law:  arts  that  disregard  it  are 
all  foolish,  though  j)roduce(l  by  high  genius,  though  adorned 
with  new  and  sj^lendid  forms.  And  however  fashionable  they 
may  be  for  a  tune,  they  will  vanish  like  adl  other  extrava^ 
ganees. 

Christian  art»  as  revived  in  Italy,  possesses  all  those  es- 
sential qualities  of  Greek  art  which  are  the  principles  of  true 
beauty.  Any  art  which  neglects  these  principles  in  repre- 
senting natural  things  is  shocking.  Hence  arty  whether  pagan 
or  Christian,  is  so  far  one  and  the  same,  and  cannot  chanee 
without  becoming  unnatural.  A  most  vital  truth,  the  right 
comprehension  of  which  might  perhaps  have  formerly  pre- 
vented the  arts  from  degenerating  in  their  mechanism,  how- 
ever they  might  have  erred  in  their  scope,  and  might  now 
prevent  seholars  and  artists  from  crying  up  Christian  art  as 
a  thing  diiferent  in  kind  from  anterior  art;  for  the  principle 
of  all  art  is  always  one  and  unchangeable,  like  the  principle 
of  beauty*  To  the  eye  beauty  is  variable  ad  uifinitum,  as  is 
the  scope  of  art,  from  which  it  takes  its  inspiration  and  its 
tone ;  but  the  principles  of  artistic  handling  are  invariable. 
Thus,  however  laudable  the  intention  of  tlie  purists  of  Chris- 
tian art,  they  do  no  service,  and  even  do  mischief,  by  making 
themselves  ridiculous.  And  if  artists  in  general,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  like  persons  who  sing  by  ear,  had  somewhat 
understood  this  truth,  we  should  not  have  had  that  Babel  of 
stupid  quarrels  between  classicists  and  romanticists,  purists 
and  antipurists,  and  meagre  and  muscular  schools,  which  dis- 
graces the  heads  and  hearts  of  artists. 

It  is  certain,  that  unless  art  is  vivified  by  a  grand  object 
it  is  feeble  and  insipid,  and  becomes  a  mere  plaything.  But 
there  can  bono  sublimer  object  than  religion,  which  includes 
every  virtuous  aim,  feeds  and  educates  all  our  affections,  and 
raises  them  to  enthusiasm.  How  mighty  was  the  false  pre- 
tence of  religion  in  antique  art !  What,  then,  should  be  the 
power  of  the  true  heaven-descended  religion,  whose  vivid  and 
holy  beams  attracted  the  greatest  minds  of  paganism,  and 
forced  iu  adversaries  to  confess  that  it  alone  was  the  religion 
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of  the  heart,  man's  only  happiness  even  on  earth  !  The  change 
that  it  worked  in  the  arts  is  a  sign  of  its  power  over  the  heart. 

After  Christianity  had  won  the  best  part  of  mankind,  and 
Teligious  enthusiasm  had  succeeded  to  the  spirit  of  pride,  which 
was  scotched,  not  killed;  when  a  pure  worship  had  supplanted 
the  sensual  pagan  rites,  and  the  Cross  had  taken  possession  of 
their  purifieaaltars^ — the  Cross  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
all  drank  of  the  consolation  that  flowed  from  it,  and  all  thirsted 
to  visit  as  pilgrims  the  Holy  Land  which  it  had  consecrated. 
It  filled  men's  mouths,  it  was  signed  on  their  breasts,  it 
confirmed  their  bonds,  it  ensured  their  oaths,  and  placed  the 
crusader's  sword  in  their  hands  for  its  vindication.  And  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  red-cross  warriors  raised  the  arts  from  the 
ruins  of  paganism,  with  which  they  had  fallen  because  they 
had  been  its  ministers  in  deranging  and  bewitching  the  world. 
Prostrate  iu  devout  and  enthusiastic  melancholy  before  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  psalms  and  gospels  chanting  in  their  ears,  the 
arts  were  inundated  with  joy,  and  dreamed  of  new  sublimities. 
Under  this  inspiration  they  raised  there  a  temple  of  novel  and 
mysterious  aspect,  where  uiey  were  educated  in  silence  by  the 
Toioe  of  the  Evangelists,  till  they  issued  forth  candid  and 
simple^  and  bright  with  evangelical  love.  Though  shorn  of 
their  ancient  splendour,  their  serene  tranquillity  radiated 
peace,  love,  and  viitue,  and  turned  men's  hearts  to  their  Re- 
deemer. Nevertheless  they  did  not  spurn  the  charms  of 
earthly  enrichments,  which  they  turned  to  the  i^lory  of  God, 
gratefully  clothing  themselves  in  His  gifts  ;  but  with  such 
reserve  and  order,  that  their  moderation  and  simplicity  were 
not  spoiled  but  ennobled,  and  their  purity  shone  more  purely 
through  their  rich  robes ;  which  they  could  forego  when  it  was 
proper  for  the  illustration  of  Christian  humility — ^their  sole  aim, 
their  sole  inspiration,  which  rendered  them  daily  more  grace- 
ful and  heavenly.  So  they  used  the  treasures  of  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  con?erted  them  all  into  aliment  for  their  beauty. 

Then  came  the  age  of  Dante,  when  Florence  and  the  whole 
soil  of  Italy  bloomed  with  fresh  flowers  of  art,  which  promised 
the  most  glorious  future.  But  pride  burst  forth  anew  and 
nipped  the  bud.  Though  reason  whispers  to  the  heart  that 
humility  is  the  root  of  virtue,  the  heart  is  kept  from  acqui- 
escing by  the  touchiness  of  pride,  whose  hunger,  aggravated 
by  food,  only  breeds  fresh  desires.  In  this  state,  the  mind, 
which  is  ahsays  unstrung  when  out  of  harmony  with  the 
heart,  was  accidentally  caught  by  the  remains  of  pagan  art, 
enchanted  with  its  real  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  inspired  with 
the  vain  hope  of  enriching  and  strengthening  Christian  art 
with  its  spirit.    So  pride  soon  dressed  her  up,  and  made  her 
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think  that  she  was  atronff  enough  to  go  alone ;  that  forcible- 
neas  and  strength  were  the  root  of  right  and  virtue ;  and  that 
humility  was  ridiculous :  forgetting  that  strengtli  alone  makes 
men  wolves  and  tigers ;  as,  indeed,  the  men  of  that  day  were, 
when  Machiavelli  wrote  the  code  of  the  policy  of  brute  force, 
and  when  fire  and  sw^rd  overran  Italy  with  a  corruption  that 
contaminated  the  sources  of  wisdom. 

Still  the  arts  were  growing  in  beauty  and  in  heavenly 
purity ;  and  the  fiery  column  of  Christianiiy  still  ligbtened 
the  ways,  converted  many  a  wanderer,  and  found  many  cham- 
pions to  clear  the  encumbered  roads  and  to  repair  the  ruins; 
asd  the  struggle  between  the  fortitude  of  virtue  and  the  fero- 
city of  vice  was  never  more  determined.  But  art  is  defence- 
less in  such  a  conflict.  Though  she  had  her  champions,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  pride  was  insidiously  inoculating  her  with 
paganism.  Fortune  was  against  her :  Leonardo  abandoned 
the  helm  ;  Fra  Bartolomco  and  others  retired  into  their  C(m- 
vents  ;  others  lell  and  were  carried  away  in  the  stream  ;  and 
Kafaelle,  who  seemed  called  to  })reserve  her  and  raise  her  to 
new  life,  was  removed  from  an  unworthy  world  that  had  sought 
to  deprave  i  ven  him,  leaving  oidy  one  mighty,  but  lierce  and 
proud  genius,  as  if  for  the  punishment  of  an  age  of  pride. 

But  to  return  to  our  "  Nativity."  It  is  observable  that 
the  type  of  this  picture  was  perfected  in  Umbria,  where  St* 
IVancis  had  shown  himself  a  living  image  of  Christ,  an  apostle 
of  humility,  the  ^ouse  of  poverty.  And  in  Umbria  Christian 
art  was  purest ;  so  true  is  it  that  art  and  morals  go  together, 
and  that  the  ^irit  of  art  depends  on  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
country  and  age.  Let  us  see  how  this  beautiful  type  was 
spoiled  by  the  spirit  of  pride. 

Man  has  an  innate  longing  for  his  Creator,  which  makes 
him  naturally  religious.  Though  passion  made  him  err,  and 
defiled  him  with  paganism,  yet  the  religious  sentiment  was 
never  extinguished,  but  produced  the  marvellous  results  which 
we  yet  admire.  And  it  gained  a  still  greater  victory ;  for 
though  the  restless  and  voluble  imagination  of  man  wliirled 
many  generations  irresistibly  through  ages  of  confusion,  yet 
in  spite  of  this  the  inborn  religious  principle  was  able  for  so 
many  centuries  to  preserve  unchanged  the  artistic  types.  Tlie 
restless  Greek,  proud  of  his  versatile  science  and  refined  civi- 
lisation, always  lusting  for  novelty,  attempted  to  innovate  on 
the  traditional  types  of  his  gods;  but  Plato  protested  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  philosophy  against  such  a  revolution, 
and  pi  ide  obeyed  and  turned  elsewhere  for  ciiange.  Again, 
in  the  height  of  Roman  power,  a  dictator  who  wished  to  build 
his  house  like  a  temple  was  forbidden  to  do  so;  and  so  strong 
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the  religious  sentiment  at  BdmCy  that  though  every  inno- 
vation that  luxury  could  suggest  was  tolerated  in  all  other 
n^allers,  in  religion  they  kept  to  their  old  forms,  and  respected 
the  primitive  ideas.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  confound 
sacred  and  profane  art.  This  is,  then,  an  instinctive  law;  and 
accounts  fcr  the  mystical  interest  we  take  in  sacred  things, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  we  contemplate  their  remains. 

This  feeling  was  transfused  into  Christianity  so  conspicu- 
ously, that  even  the  ipugh,  artless,  deformed  paintings  of  the 
catacomhs,  and  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  are  so  full  of  meaning  that  they  pierce  the 
lieart.  May  their  poor  remains  be  respected !  This  explains 
the  profound  mystery  which  Christian  art  infused  into  the 
minutest  details  of  the  Fregepio,  and  which  constitutes  its 
▼alue.  The  same  is  in  its  measure  true  of  all  other  religious 
subjects,  which  spoke  profoundly  with  their  symbolic  charac- 
ters as  long  as  art  was  inspired  with  the  Christian  spirit.  But 
the  crystal  was  but  too  easily  dimmed  with  the  breath  of  im- 
purity ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  its  beauty,  because  of  an 
inveterate  corruption,  which  makes  it  seem  like  the  incom- 
prehensible literature  of  an  unknown  tongue. 

He  who  ens  ftqm  the  path,  may  easily  fall,  down  a  preci- 
fdee.  It  is  certain  that  after  die  death  of  Rafaelle  Chnstian 
art  disappeared  from  the  world,  and  unbridled  pride  had  free 
course  to  fill  art  with  vanity,  intemperance,  and  roolish  license; 
and  after  breaking  with  every  tradition,  it  went  on  to  destroy 
those  essential  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of  artistic  me- 
chanism. From  that  time  art  was  a  sham.  If  the  titanic 
Michael  Angelo  was  not  the  cause  of  this  fatal  movement,  at 
least  he  gave  its  greatest  impulse.  Suddenly  the  arts,  not  of 
Italy  only,  but  of  Europe,  degenerated  under  his  fatal  influ- 
ence :  the  proofs  stare  us  in  the  face.  Pride  soon  disdained 
our  humble  I*resepio,  as  the  invention  of  artists  witliout 
genius ;  our  simplicity  of  idea  it  nicknamed  crudity ;  it  was 
i^npatient  of  the  economy  and  symmetry  that  made  our  com- 
poQtions  simple,  modest,  and  balanced ;  novelty  waa  what  it 
wanted.  It  reversed  our  order,made  every  thing  busy,  crowded 
the  canvas ;  and  where  all  human  passions  had  been  at  rest, 
there  waa  confusion  and  tumult  instead.  Order  became  dia- 
order,  economy  profusion,  simplicity  and  modesty  license  and 
Tanity.  Paganism  was  outdone;  Madonnas  became  .Tunos ; 
St.  Joseph  a  bewhiskered  Pluto ;  the  humble  shepherds  gla- 
diators and  prize-lighters.  This  was  the  goal  of"  Di  Michel- 
angiol  la  terribil  via."  The  unction,  the  sanctity,  the  reli- 
gious sense  of  the  Christian  mystery  were  gone.  And  at  last 
the  principles  of  manipulation  that  had  hitherto  guided  our 
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artists'  hands  went  too.  For  art,  at  first  penetrated  with  a 
simple  idea,  which  it  carried  out  in  all  parts,  necessarily  in- 
vested every  detail  with  qualities  analogous  to  those  of  the 
whole.  But  now  the  unbridled  license  introduced  contrary 
effects  even  into  execution  $  and  art  degenerated  not  onlj^  in 
its  scope,  but  in  itself.  Nor  did  the  loss  of  Christian  inspira- 
tion affect  only  the  followm  of  Michael  Angelo.  Think  for 
a  moment  of  Correggio's  famous  Presepio  at  Dresden,  marvel* 
lous  for  the  art  in  which  the  light  radiating  from  the  infant 
bathes  the  picture,  and  startles  Uie  beholder.  But  the  light  is 
more  earthly  than  heavenly,  and  people  spontaneously  named 
the  picture  La  Notte  del  Correggioy  and  not  his  Presepio;  for 
in  spite  of  its  artistic  merit,  it  wants  that  pure  expression  and 
that  mystical  character  wliich  make  a  picture  religious. 

Thus  })rido,  under  pretext  of  reform,  chased  Christian  art 
from  the  world,  divided  it  from  its  Christian  centre,  changed 
its  ancient  scope,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left  of  it.  What- 
ever art  remained  was  driven  from  the  sanctuary,  and  used  for 
idle  or  vile  ends.  Yet  Christianity  survived,  and  spoke  power- 
fully to  numy  a  heart.  In  the  Bolognese  school,  where  the 
Caracci  combated  the  Michaelangelism  of  Florence,  there 
were  men  capahle  of  the  ancient  purity.  But  the  pagan 
spirit  had  got  hold  of  all  the  arts;  and  all  attempts  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  Christian  spirit  only  produced  fresh  licenses, 
and  made  artists  still  more  revolters  from  the  traditional  types. 
The  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reproduce  them  only  served  to 
prove  that  good  feeling  was  not  extinct ;  or  that  it  was  some- 
times able,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  make  a  picture  that  had 
some  taste  of  religion,  and  was  capable  of  touching  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people. 

And  then,  as  the  real  ruling  principle  of  art  had  been 
attacked  and  had  become  insufficient,  the  revived  pagan  art 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Foremost  among  the  malcon- 
tents was  the  proud  and  disdainful  Caravaggio,  who  main- 
tained that  painting  had  nothing  to  do  with  rules  or  principles 
or  inspiration,  but  only  with  imitating  nature  any  how.  He 
had  a  ready  hand  and  correct  eye,  practised  in  flowers,  fruit, 
and  pothouse  still-life.  The  popular  applause  thus  obtained 
made  him  conceited  enough  to  try  his  hand  at  saints  and  ma- 
donnas;  and  reallv  his  strength  and  boldness  fill  his  canvases 
and  attract  the  eye.  Hence  he  was  run  after  by  a  troop  of 
painters  with  feathers  in  their  caps,  swords  by  their  sides, 
and  guitars  hanging  from  their  shoulders ;  bewhiskered,  be- 
curled,  and  flashily  dressed,  content  with  easy  nature,  and 
called  naiuraUtii,  And  the  result  was,  that  material  nature 
only  gave  them  gross  material  forms,  which  degraded  all  no- 
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biliij  of  spiritual  feeling;  and  lOy  more  than  once,  Cara- 
▼aggio*s  paintings,  valuable  as  they  were,  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  altar,  so  offensive  were  they  to  common  sense,  which 
perceives  the  dignity  of  sacred  things,  and  resents  tljeir  prota- 
nation.  But  this  school,  under  pretence  of  fidelity  to  nature, 
went  on  to  degrade  art  by  their  grossne&s  and  triviality,  with- 
out a  thought  ot"  sacred  tradition  or  religious  decorum.  It 
was  the  victory  of  indocile  pride,  ready  to  blurt  out  its  last 
poison.  Bvery  thing  concurred.  It  fixed  its  centre  at  Paris, 
where  the  Revolution  made  a  jest  of  virtue  and  religion,  le- 
galised rebellion,  instituted  festivals  and  spectacles  in  derision 
of  Christianity,  cancelled  the  memory  of  antiquity,  set  chil- 
dren against  their  parents,  and  threatened  to  engulf  the  earth. 
Painting  suffered  as  we  might  naturally  expect.  The  spirit 
of  Christus  Consolator  had  lent  it  a  celestial  beauty ;  the  in- 
fernal spirit  made  it  black,  gloomy,  and  full  of  vanity.  The 
sanguinary  David  was  chosen  as  its  congenial  champion  ;  a 
man  who  could  not  see  a  batch  of  victims  passing  to  the  guil- 
lotine without  making  a  brutal  joke — **  They  are  going  to 
grind  a  lot  of  red  to-day."  This  is  the  man  who  discovered 
that  Christianity  is  not  adapted  for  art,  and  who  published 
this  giaad  dogma  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  new  sect  that  had  enlightened  the  whole  world. 
He  forgot  Leonardo  and  Rafaelle,  and  the  scriptural  inspira* 
tionsof  the  terrible  Michael  Angelo,  who  surpassed  himself  in 
those  sublime  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
in  that  Creator  of  sun  and  stars,  who  is  forming  man  by 
pointing  with  his  finger;  figures  which  certainly  equal  the 
thidian  Jove,  however  different  in  character  and  spirit.  And 
yet  these  despisers  of  Christian  art  robbed  Italy  of  all  her 
treasures  to  deck  Paris ;  like  the  beast  which,  after  tearing 
a  poor  girl  to  pieces,  walked  off  with  her  embroidered  veil 
sticking  to  his  claws.  And  David,  waxing  bolder  as  his  fol- 
lowing increased,  went  on  denouncing  death  to  all  but  pagan 
art,  like  a  brigand  in  a  melodrama ;  and  drew  to  his  aide  a 
band  of  foolish  admirers.  Bui  it  was  a  silly  scene  out  of  a 
bloody  comedy,  and  he  was  but  a  silly  histrionic  painter.  And 
bis  stage  has  fiUlen  with  him  so  low,  that  people  now  despise 
and  laugh  at  it.  And  yet  this  foolish  profaning  of  a  di- 
vine arc  was  declared  to  be  the  restoration  and  progress  of 
civilisation  and  philosophy ;  and  further,  it  was  accepted  as 
such  in  the  country  of  Leonardo  and  of  Rafaelle,  where  art, 
banished  from  Greece,  had  found  an  asylum  and  a  home. 
And,  to  the  shame  of  Italy  be  it  said,  the  infection  still  re- 
mains. Italy,  the  teacher  of  the  nations,  stretched  forth  her 
hands  with  abject  mendicity  to  receive  her  payment  in  the 
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false  jewels  oflered  by  those  who  mocked  at  her,  dressed  her- 
self up  in  the  meretricious  trumpery  she  had  brought  herself 
to  admire,  and  taught  herself  to  mince  the  sham  compliments 
and  infantine  urattle  of  a  foreign  gibberish,  almost  forget- 
ting the  deep  baxmoiiiee  of  her  own  tongue.  She  loit  her 
nationality,  and  orept  after  France  in  seKvile  and  apiah  imita^ 
tion.  And  what  became  of  her  art  ?  Till  then  ner  art  at 
least  was  Italian,  was  honoured  aa  Italian  by  other  nationsy 
and  might  have  been  gradually  restored  from  ite  degradation. 
But  since,  what  do  foreigners  say  2  They  say  that  she 
boast  of  the  past,  not  of  the  present.  That  Italy's  glory  is 
in  the  dead,  not  in  the  living.  And  those  who  are  loudest  in 
saying  so^  are  they  who  bragged  of  being  the  negeuerators  of 
Italy! 

And  what  has  the  French  Revolution  or  French  Empire 
given  to  the  world  ?  It  destroyed  every  thing  around  it,  and 
rebuilt  nothing  as  good.  And  now  the  nations  are  reduced 
to  forming  museums  of  the  fragmente  that  are  left;  they  are 
contented  even  to  find  fragments  of  the  Ro-eo*oo  so  justly 
despised,  but  which  is  yet  an  evidence  of  the  former  fertili^ 
ana  lordly  abundance  of  Italian  genius.  Such  is  the  poverty, 
so  senseless  are  the  products,  of  the  French  revolutionary 
school,  that  France  herself  laughs  at  them*  What  touch* 
stone  of  the  value  of  her  regenerative  measures ! 

Is  it  possible  to  restore  Christian  art  ?  let  us  ask  our  own 
hearts.    We  destroyed  it;  we  can  call  it  back.    It  is  founded 
on  love,  and  it  hates  revenge;  it  will  not  come  except  where 
it  finds  pure  love.    We  see  many  who  are  ravished  with  its 
beauty;  many  who  deplore  its  fatal  fall,  and  pray  for  its  re- 
storation,   France  herself  despises  the  apish  imitators  of  the 
French  anostate.  But  people  eeem  .rather  weaiied  of  the  world 
than  truly  enamoured,  ei  pure  lore..  The  tones  of  pride 
and  of  egotism  are  itill  heard  in.  the        of  equality  and 
fraternity.    The  end  of  man  is  now  to  use  material  foroes,<««- 
he  cares  for  nothing  else;  he  has  already  reduced  the  most 
stubborn  elements,  and  seems  likely  to  make  all  yield  to. his 
gigantic  machinery.  But  when  all  is  done,  will  he  be  happier 
or  more  contented  ?    No;  his  heart  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
earth.    He  has  in  him  a  heavenly  spark,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  world,  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  higher  destinies  aaid  a 
higher  sphere  of  action  than  working  like  a  beast  of  burden 
on  the  earth,  even  than  discovering  new  lands,  tunnelling 
mountains,  shutting  out  the  sea,  making  the  lightnings  and 
light  itself  bis.  servants*  however  loudly  th^  wondd^ol 
wtorks  declare  his  divine  origki..  And  ae  they  ham  in  thenh 
selves  no  human  end^  we  may.  be.  sure.tbetdioj^  ate  intmdejd 
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to  gather  materials  for  tbe  Christian  arts,  which  will  one  daj 
rise  fairer  than  ever,  and  raise  a  new  Solomon's  Temple  to 
the  God  of  Humility — the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  man* 
kind. 

Art,  poetry,  and  literature  are  sure  tests  of  the  state  and 
spirit  of  a  population,  as  flowers  and  fruit  characterise  the 
tree.  Wliat  are  we  to  say  of  Italy  judged  by  this  test  ?  Let 
us  say  that  she  has  just  escaped  from  a  wreck,  and  has  not 
had  time  to  recall  her  scattered  senses.  She  is  rather  a  sub- 
ject for  pity  than  for  criticism.  It  is  not  the  first  shipwreck 
she  has  nad  to  sufFer,  Formerly,  whateirer  rock  she  struck 
on,  her  only  anchor,  her  only  helm,  her  only  harbour  of  re- 
Inge  was  religion.  Within  ibis  harbour,  her  poetry,  her  lite- 
rature, her  arts  may  grow  again  furer  than  oyer.  Outside  it, 
neidier  arts,  nor  letters,  nor  life  will  ever  be  aught  but  silly, 
contemptible,  and  miserable. 


sa 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION. 

What  heneeforward  is  to  be  tbe  attitude  of  English  Catho- 
lics towarda  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Britain  ?  In  the 
progress  of  ciTtlisation  and  the  advance  of  popular  liberty, 
shafl  we,  by  showing  honour  and  respect  to  the  civil  magis- 
tate  within  his  legitimate  sphere,  prove  ourselves  fit  inhabi- 
tants of  a  land  of  freedom  ?  or  shall  we,  by  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  "  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds  are  gratified 
by  mischief,**  strengthen  tbe  worst  prejudices  of  our  religious 
and  political  opponents  ? 

Questions  so  momentous  arise  upon  consideration  of  the 
course  which  Catholics  propose  to  take  in  reference  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education.  At  so  late  a  period,  when 
prejudice  and  passion  have  been  already  roused,  calm  discus- 
sion wonld  appear  alosost  hopeless ;  and  we  should  not  under- 
take so  forlorn  a  task  as  uie  discussion  involves,  were  we 
not  persuaded  of  the  pure  intentions  of  our  co-religionists, 
who  may  sometimes  simr  themselves  to  be  deceived,  but  as- 
suredly never  persevere  in  an  exposed  error.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  upon  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Commission 
they  have  been  very  much  misinformed. 

.    And  yet  the  history  of  the  Commission  is  extremely 
simple.    Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  John  Pakinirton,  and  the 
secularists,  one  after  another,  had  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
VOL.  XI. — MBw  ssaiss.  c 
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induce  parliament  to  pass  bills  for  the  promotion  of  ele-' 
mcntary  education.  Checked,  but  not  discourap^ed,  Sir  J. 
Pakington  saw  that  before  he  could  hope  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  House,  he  must  from  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  facts  secure  a  basis  of  generally  received  data.  Ac<- 
cordingly,  during  the  session  of  1858  lie  moTed  an  addzeas 
to  the  Queen,  praying  her  majesty  to  usue  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, to  inquire  and  report  how  the  large  sums  voted  bj 
parliament  had  been  disposed  of,  and  what  means,  if  any, 
could  be  taken  to  render  popular  education  more  general^ 
cheaper,  and  better.  The  address  was  carried  shortly  before 
the  change  of  ministry^  It  was  no  secret*  The  debate  was 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  perused  by  Catholics  as 
well  as  others.  Once  and  again  questions  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  Commission  were  subsequently  put  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ministers  as  often  replied  that  they  were  care- 
fully selecting  names,  and  hoped  speedily  to  complete  the 
list.  All  this  was  notorious  to  every  newspaper-reader;  and 
if  the  leaders  who  represent  the  interests  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion allowed  such  warnings  to  pass  unheeded,  and,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  case,  made  no  claim  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Catholic  commissioner  until  the  Commission'  had  been 
already  gazetted,  the  fault  was  theirs,  and  the  blame  attaches 
to  them  alone.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pretended  that  the 
Catholic  body  holds  many  men  qualified  to  serve  the  country 
in  80  difficult  and  delicate  a  matter.  Yet  some  such  we  have. 
One  occurs  to  the  mind  involuntarily^  He  has  gained  his 
experience,  not  on  platforms  and  in  committee-rooms,  from 
speeclies  and  debates,  but  in  the  homes  and  sciiools  of  our 
poor  children.  He  is  not  notorious  for  the  maintenance  of 
high-wrought  tlieories,  which  would  only  obstruct  the  candid 
conside  ration  ot  a  national  subject,  but  for  lavishing  his  means 
and  his  health  upon  the  education  aud  the  social  and  reli* 
gious  improirement  of  the  lower-classes.  Father  Hutchiscm 
of  the  London  Oxatoiy  would  certainly,  have  been  solicited 
to  serve  upon  the  Commission,  had  not  his  religion  and  his 
humility  concealed  his  special  qualifications^  from  men  in 
power. 

However,  the  Commission  was  gazetted.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  at  its  head,,  with  six  other  commissioners,  all 
Protestant.  All  of  them  are  men  of  ability,  known  for  liber- 
ality of  sentiment,  and  free  from  suspicion  of  unfairness 
towards  any  section  of  the  community.  Still,  they  are  all 
Protestant.  The  Commissioners,  who  are  unpaid,  cannot 
themselves  conduct  the  local  investigations  which  their  task 
involves;  but  having  got  at  the  facts,  they  will  embody  them 
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in  a  report  to  the  Queen,  and  deduce  from  them  some  prin- 
ciples  which  maybe  adopted  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation. 
Por  the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  they  have  appointed 
ten  Assistant  Commissioners;  and  deeming  it  unnecessary 
and  impossible  to  exhaust  the  inquiry  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, they  have  selected  ten  specimen  districts, — two  metro- 
politan, two  manufacturing,  two  agricultural,  two  mining, 
and  two  maritime.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Assistant 
Conuniaaionert  liaTe  been  published  ia  a  blue*book,  and  may 
readily  be  conaulted.  The  Assistants  are  first  of  all  charged 
to  dismiss  from  their  minds  anj  oondusions  they  may^have 
derived  from  the  public  discussion  of  late  years ;  because  th^ 
▼alue  of  their  investigatioiis  would  be  entirely  destroyed  if 
ihey  were  influeneed  by  any  controversial  bias,  ecclesiastical, 
political,  or  econondeal.'*  Thejr are  then  instructed  in  a  spirit 
of  the  utmost  fairness  to  inquire  into  **  (1)  the  statistics,  and^ 
(2)  the  condition,  methods,  and  results  of  all  public,  private, 
evening,  and  Sunday  schools  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, whether  Church  or  Dissenting,  inspected  or  unin- 
spected," within  their  respective  districts.  The  Assistant 
Commissioners  who  have  yet  been  named  are  Protestants. 
They  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  moral  results  of  education, 
^hich  the  Commissioners  will  endeavour  to  learn  through 
othor  channels.  In  regard  to  reliffion,  they  are  directed  to 
aacertatn,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  facl^  what  formularies  are 
taught,  and  if- they  are  so  taught  as  to  be  imderstood.  The' 
intellectual  results  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  employers  of^ 
laboiur,  clergymeui  governors  of  gaois^  inspectors  of  police, 
shopkeepers,  and  every  awtilable  quarter.  They  are  also 
to  visit  schools,  and  pursue  inquiries  about  books,- subjects* 
taught,  teachers,  and  methods. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  the  contemplated  inquiry 
is  so  vast  that  it  can  scarcely  be  completed  in  the  present 
generation.    Much  of  the  ground,  however,  has  been  already 
gone  over;  much  is  inaccessible;  and  dread  of  parliament 
will  probably  drive  the  Commissioners  through  the  rest  at  a 
rapia  pace.  That  is  not  the  question  for  us.  Sooner  or  later - 
the  inquiry  will  be  closed,  and  the  report  presented.  Meest* 
time,  whilfe  it  is  in  progress,  how  should  Catholica  deal  wi^' 
itf   The  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  force  iuformadon, 
or  to  thrust  themselvea  into  any  school  against  the  wish  of^ 
the  owners  or  mana^gers.    Any-  Catholic  may  shut  them  out, 
and  refuse  to  answer  their  questions.    All  of  us  are'  free  tO' 
do  SO.    Is  this  the  wise  and  right  way  to  treat  them  ? 

In  discussing  a  question  which  so  nearly  touches  the  relf- 
gious  interests  of  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  iaity,  and,  indeed,  • 
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affects  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  souls  of  the  poor,  we 
speak,  of  course,  with  due  submission  to  ecclesiastical  auLlio- 
rity^  desiring  nothing  but  to  promote  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Church :  and  we  revoke  and  wish  miiaid  any 
word  whieh  may  seem  to  tend  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
Catholic  pttbUe  have  heen  appealed  to  on  one  aide.  fVdae 
{araes  have  been  raised*  In  stating  actual  facts*  we  desire  to 
furnish  materials  ibr  a  judgment  rather  than  to  force  a  con- 
clusion of  our  own. 

A  policy  of  isolation  is  so  generally  allowed  to  be  suicidal 
to  the  party  adopting  ity  that  proof  of  its  necessity  may  £urly 
he  demanded  from  those  who  recommend  it.  Here  is  the 
Commission.  It  is  already  at  work,  under  instructions  which 
have  been  briefly  sketched.  How  shall  we  deal  with  it  ? 
What  are  tlie  grounds  of  opposition  ?  Why  should  we  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  our  countrymen,  and  withstand  an  effort 
for  the  common  good  ?  Why  must  we  court  au  increase  of 
odium,  suspicion,  and  ill-will  ?  If  any  principle  of  our  reli* 
gioQ  demands  it,  the  sacrifice  must  be  made.  Any  how  it 
will  be  made  with  regret,  because  the  interests  primarily 
compromised  m  those  of  multitudes  of  the  young  and  poor 
rather  than  our  4>wn.  But  when  religion  requires  sacrifice, 
it  must  be  made  at  all  risks,  and  the  consequences  left  to  the 
disposal  of  Almjghty-Ood.  la  any  religious  principle  at  stake 
here  ?  We  have  seen  no  attempt  to  state  it,  if  there  be ;  and 
meantime,  until  better  instructed,  we  altogether  disbelieve 
that  any  Catholic  principle  forbids  cociperation  with  the 
Commission.  Had  such  principle  existed,  surely  we  should 
not  have  heard  of  authorised  applications  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Catholic  commissioner. 

The  reasons  given  for  dissent  and  hostility,  avoiding  refer- 
ence to  principle,  allege  the  following  grievances :  (1)  there 
is  no  Catholio  on  the  Commission;  {^)  the  Assistant  Com* 
miasionem  are  Ptoteatants;  (3)  the  Oovemment  is  bound  by 
agreement  that  ^mly  Inspectors  appointed  with  the  approvid 
of  the  Poor-School  CommiUeo  shall  report  on  Catholic  schools ; 
and  (4)  the  inquiries  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  extend 
to  religion.  JSuch  are  the  all^^ed  grounds  of  resistance  to  the 
Commission.    Will  they  bear  ejcamination  ? 

1.  There  is  no  Catholic  Commissioner.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission includes  seven  persons  ;  six  of  them  belong  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  one  is  an  Independent.  Why  have 
Catholics  a  right  to  claim  a  nomination,  and  to  consider 
themselves  wronged  by  neglect  of  their  claims  ?  It  must  be 
either  that  some  among  us  pos^ss  a  peculiar  and  undeniable 
fitness  for  tiie  post,  or  that  our  general  efforts  for  education 
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bring  us  into  particular  prominence.  Personal  remarks  are 
highly  distasteful,  but  sometimes  unavoidable.  It  has  been 
said  above  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Hutchison  would  have 
niadt*  ail  excellent  commissioner,  lie  has  been  among'  Catho- 
lics pretty  nearly  what  Mr.  Rogers  is  in  the  Establishment; 
and  his  wisdom  and  experience  upon  all  social  questions 
might  have  been  turned  to  valuable  account.  He,  however, 
was  not  so  much  as  named  among  Catholics.  The  gentleman^ 
put  forward  occupies,  indeed,  a  leading  position  in  our  com- 
munity ;  and  if  the  eall  had  been  for  a  CathoHe  layman  of 
exemplary  piety,  possessing  the  fullest  confidence  of  Catholic 
BishopSy  and  committed  to  the  strongest  views  upon  the  utter 
worthlessness  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  all  education  apait 
from  the  Catholic  religion,  there  is  one  man  who  must  unite 
the  saffi-ages  of  all.  But  Mr.  Langdale  himself  would  consider 
it  an  insult  to  be  told  that  he  must  now  dismiss  precon- 
ceived opinion,  and  be^n  a  fresh  investigation  into  subjects 
on  which  his  sentiments  have  a  thousand  times  been  given  to 
the  public.  He  would  not  deem  himself  a  suitable  person 
for  discussing  questions  of  Protestant  education,  and  helping 
to  decide  them ;  and  he  would  be  least  of  all  surprised  if  a 
Commission  on  Education  comprising  the  well-known  name 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  excited 
the  hoatility  of  all  other  denominations  throughout  the  king- 
dm.  Had  Lord  Shaftesbury  been  selected,  certainly  no  sane 
man  would  have  wondered  at  the  reclamations  of  Catholics. 

Since,  then,  no  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  Catho- 
lic was  pressed  until  after  the  Commission  had  been  gasetted ; 
since,  men  that  event  had  taken  place,  the  modest  proposal 
that  her  majesty  should  cancel  the  Commission,  and  issue  a 
new  one  to  include  a  Catholic  commissioner,  was  accompa- 
nied by  mention  of  a  name*  which,  however  illustrious  in 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  was  unsuitable  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Commission;  it  cannot  be  maintained  on  per- 
sonal grounds  that  wrong  has  been  done  by  the  omission  of 
Catholics.  But  perhaps,  although  Catholics  either  have  no 
fit  man,  or  did  not  put  him  forward,  yet  our  general  efforts 
for  education  have  been  so  prominent  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Government  to  appmnt  one  of  our  body  in  recognition 
of  the  services  of  the  rest,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  further 
exertion.  Comparatiye  viewa  are  not  always  easy.  What 
is  near  us  seems  large.  We  know  all  that  we  do  ourselves, 
and  little  of  what  is  done  b^  our  neighbours.  Thus,  while  it 
is  quite  natural  that  Catholics  should  magnify  the  efforts  they 
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have  made,  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  the  Government, 
which  not  only  has  no  Catholic  members,  but  cultivates  no 
connection  with  Catholics,  should  unduly  depreciate  what  wc 
have  done.  Happily  public  documents  exist,  prepared  with- 
out view  to.  the  present  question,  to  which  both  parties  may 
fsdrly  appeal.  What  evidence,  then,  is  afforded  by  the  Edu- 
cational Census  of  1851  regarding  the  position  occupied  by 
Catholics  in  comparison  with  other  religious  denominations  ? 
We  are  afraid  we  must  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  for 
some  dry  figures.  In  1851  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
12,708  public  schools  for  the  poor,  supported  by  religious 
bodies,  with  an  attendance  of  1,188,786  children.  The  de- 
nominational table  gives  tbe.following  results : 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

Supported  by  Established  Church 

.  .  929,474 

Biilisli  School  Society 

514 

.  .  82,597 

Independents    .       .       .       .  . 

453 

^  .  50,186 

Wesleyans      •      •      •      .  • 

881 

.  •  41,U4 

Jews       •     •  •       •       •       «  « 

12 

.  .  2,861 

Various  J>issenters  of  iSSVlenominations 

968 

.  .  41,642 

Catholics  .      .  ^. 

3$9 

.  .  41,882 

From  the  ahoye  authentic  data  the  work  of  Catholics  in  1851 
becomes  plain.    In  that  year  they  maintained  rather  more 
than  27  in  every  1000  of  Uie  schools,  and  rather  less  than  S5 
in  every  1000  of  the  scholars,  in  public  schools  8Ui)ported  by 
religious  bodies.  About  three  per  cent  of  public-school  work 
may  be  said  to  have  been  carried  on  by  Catholics.  Since 
1851  rapid  increase  has  been  effected;  but  the  immense  sums 
paid  annually  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  new  Protestant  schools  show  that  others  have  been 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  ourselves,  and  it  seems  improbable 
that  any  great  change  has  been  made  in  our  relative  position. 
Besides  the  day-schools  enumerated  above,  there  are  about 
15,000  private  schools  for  children  of  the  labouring  classes, 
attendee!  by  £25,000  children,  which  ore  not  classified  de- 
nominationallj,  and  of  which  very  few  can  be  accepted  as 
satisfactorily  Catholic.   From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears 
that,  as  we  are  far  indeed  from  supporting  one-seventh  of  the 
schools  or  scholars,  so  we  have  small  right  to  demand  one 
meniber  in  a  commission  of  seven.   If  we  are  not  represented, 
neither  are  the  British  Schools,  nor  the  Wesleyans,  nor  the 
Presbyterians,  nor  the  Jews,  nor  any  of  the  various  dissent- 
ing- deiiominations,  excepting  the  Independents.    If  we  are 
wronged,  so  are  tliey.    If  we  have  a  right  to  one  commis- 
sioner, they  have  the  same.    Tiien,  when  one  Catholic  and 
twenty -five  Dissenters  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  the  Church 
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of  England  will  urge  with  irresistible  force,  that  as  8S  percent 
of  the  schools  and  78  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  maintained 

by  its  influence,  it  must  have  at  least  100  commissioners  to 
face  ii(>  opponents!  To  ar^^iie  so  is  to  destroy  the  Com- 
mission entirely,  and  to  rule  tiiat  the  State  is  incaj)al>le  of 
inquiring  into  and  improving  the  condition  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

But  further:  supposing  the  present  Connnission  cancelled, 
one  of  its  members  dismissed,  and  a  Catholic  substituted, 
thould  we  gain  any  thing  by  the  change  ?  It  would  assuredly 
have  been  gratifying  to  any  individual  amonnt  us  to  receive 
the  mark  of  confidence  implied  in  the  originid  selection ;  and 
the  Catholic  body  would  have  been  pleasied  and  astonished^ 
just  as  it  would  he  astonished  andpleftBed  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Catholic  judge.  But  now  even  this  cold  gratification 
will  be  wanting.  Our  Catholic  member,  foisted  on  unwilling 
colleagues,  would  maintain  a  perpetual  irritation ;  and,  un- 
able to  carry  any  of  his  views,  would  practically,  by  his  ob- 
noxious presence,  deprive  them  of  the  fair  consideration  wliich 
otherwise  they  would  be  liivcly  to  obtain.  It  cannot  he  pre- 
tended that  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic  is  necessary  to  inform 
the  Commission  upon  Catholic  subjects.  The  Connnission 
will  willingly  visit  all  Catholic  schools,  public  and  private ;  it 
invites  information  from  every  Catholic  competent  to  give  it^ 
whether  Bishop,  priest,  or  layman,  schoolmaster  or  schoolmis- 
tren,  reli^ous  or  secular.  All  that  we  are  filing  to  tell  or 
to  show,  It  will  know.  A  commissioner's  service  would  be 
questionable  who  should  tell  more. 

At  length,  however,  the  inquiry  would  be  closed,  discus- 
sions oyer,  and  the  final  report  drawn  up.  Would  the  Catho- 
lic commissioner  sign  it^  or  not  ?  The  object  is  a  national  one 
— the  promotion  of  popular  education ;  and  as  by  common 
consent  religion  is  mixed  with  education,  and  tlie  bulk  of  the 
English  people  are  Protestants,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  must  go  to  promote  Protestantism.  Accident- 
ally, if  lair,  they  would  certainly  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Church ;  but  in  a  less  degree.  Would  a  conscientious 
Catholic  be  likely  to  sign  such  a  report?  If  he  sought 
appointment  on  the  Commiwion  without  hope  or  intention 
of  arriving  at  a  common  conclusion  with  his  colleagues,  then 
bit  service  would  surely  be  disingenuous,  and  his  conduct 
unbecoming  a  man  of  honour.  If,  however,  the  Catholic 
member  found  himself,  after  all,  able  to  sign  the  report,  his 
agnature  would,  in  some  sense,  commit  the  Catholic  body  to 
its  recommendations,  and  would  be  used  in  parliament  and 
dsewbere  to  silence  Catholic  objections  to  any  of  them.  The 
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Conunittee  of  Coandl  cm  Educatioii»  uncUr  Mveral  goTim* 
menti,  has  consisted  invariably  of  Protestants^  and  we  nofver 
heard  a  charge  of  partiality  brought  against  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  frequently  heard  priests  contrast  its  plans  and 
operations  with  those  of  the  Poor-School  Conuouttee,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  latter  body*  Availing  ourselves  of  all  consi- 
derations within  the  range  of  our  observation,  as  well  as  of 
the  experience  gained  in  the  case  of  the  Patriotic-Fund  Com- 
mission, we  are  disposed  to  think  it  matter  of  congratulation 
that  there  is  no  Catholic  upon  the  Education  Commission. 

2.  But  the  Assistiuit  Commissioners  are  all  likewise  Pro- 
testants. We  avow  our  regret  that  this  should  be  so.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  that  some  Catholics  should  be  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity.  We  believe  that  Catholics  might 
have  secured  appuintnients,  had  applications  been  nuide  by 
men  of  j>roper  qual^cadons;  and  even  now,  or  at  a  later 
nod,  it  IS  quite  possible  that  such  appointments  may  be  made. 
Inoffensive  names  should  be  selected ;  because  each  Assistant 
Commissioner  has  within  his  district  to  conduct  a  general  in- 

2uiry,  and  to  visit  all  schools  of  all  denominations.  Such 
uties, delicate  under  any  drcumstancea, demand  extraordimury 
caution  and  reserve  from  a  Catholic;  since  there  is  no  district 
where  Catholics  are  not  largely  outnumbered  by  Protestants. 
It  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Catholics  should  be  appointed.  The  majority 
must,  of  course,  be  Protestant;  and  since  every  district  com- 
prises Catholics  and  Catholic  schools,  the  greater  number 
will  inevitably  fall  under  the  ken  of  Protestant  comniission- 
ers.  If  the  majority  must  do  so,  and  no  reasonable  objectioa 
can  be  taken,  then  the  whole  may  do  so  vrithout  violation  of 
principle.  It  follows  that  the  religion  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, though  matter  of  regret,  affords  no  valid  ground 
of  resistance  to  the  Commission.  If  any  of  them,  contrary  t» 
the  express  tenor  of  their  instructions,  should  manifest  any 
religious  bias,  or  misconduct  himself  while  examining  a  Ci^- 
tliolic  witness  or  visiting  a  Catholic  school,  it  would  be  easy 
,  to  remonstrate  with  the  head  Commissioners,  and  failing  re- 
dress, to  terminate  relations  with  the  obnoxious  individual, 
^  or,  if  necessary,  with  the  whole  body.  The  obvious  and  easy 
nature  of  the  remedy  probably  obviates  all  risk  of  the  disease. 

i{.  The  Government,  it  is  alleged,  is  bound  by  agreement 
that  only  inspectors  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Poor- 
Schooi  Committee  shall  report  on  Catholic  schools.  True  in 
itself,  this  argument  Is  false  in  its  application.  Between  the 
Catholic  body  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  £da« 
cation  the  agreement  exists  as  stated ;  and  it  baa  been  stdotly 
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observed.  But  the  agreement  never  extended  to  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  For  example:  Inspectors 
from  the  Government  Scliool  of  Art  have  visited  Catholic 
schools  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of  prizes ;  the  Factory 
inspectors,  who  report  to  the  Home  Office,  are  in  the  habit 
ef  Tinting  Catiiolic  schools*  attended  ''half-timers;**  and 
Catholic  Ilefonnatories,  from  their  first  institution^  have  been 
iv&ted  by  prison  inspectoral  who  are  equally  under  the  Home 
Secretary.  Thus  it  appeaia  that  the  agreement  is  not  appH* 
cable  generally  to  Government  departments,  but  merely  re* 
gulates  the  action  of  the  Privy. Council  Committee.  It  can- 
not, then,  in  any  sense  bind  the  Royal  Commission  issued  by 
the  Crown  to  inquire  (amongst  other  things)  into  the  system 
of  tills  very  Committee,  and  to  report  upon  its  failure  or  suc- 
cess. Again,  the  Establishment,  and  the  Kirk,  and  the  Free- 
Kirk,  and  the  Dissenters,  cooperate  with  the  Privy-Council 
Committee  under  similar  agreements,  which  act  well  enough  in 
the  distribution  of  grants  upon  certain  conditions,  but  would 
render  perfectly  impracticable  any  general  survey  of  educa- 
tion by  the  agency  of  existing  school-inspectors.  Denomi- 
nntional  divisions  mnat  be  set  aside  pro  h4e  vice,  or  no 
common  results  can  be  attained.  The  inquiry,  too,  is  far 
man  extensiTe  dian  any  whieh  school-inspectors  have  been 
f^tmxged  to  piinne.  It  extends  over  all  schools,  uninspected 
as  well  as  inspected,  private  as  well  as  public ;  and  investi- 
gatea  the  educational  circumstances  of  each  district  in  regard 
to  number  of  schools,  value  of  instruction,  difiiculties  from 
religious  differences,  employment,  and  poverty.  It  is  as  com- 
prehensive as  ordinary  inspection  is  restricted.  It  is  an  in- 
quisition sni  generic,  instituted  now  once  for  all,  and  not  to 
be  repeated,  at  the  earliest,  before  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  With  reference  to  this  Commission,  the  Go- 
vernment is  bound  by  no  agreement  at  all. 

4>.  But  the  inquiries  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  vrill 
CKimd  to  religion*   We  have  abwdy  acquainted  our  readers 

*  Thm  IvHowiBf  limilnf,  ktelj  told  os  hj  the  priest  of  the  place  in  qoflgCiaii, 
■hairs  what  permanent  damage  may  be  done  by  laxity  in  the  discharge  of  engage- 
meaU.  In  a  certain  town,  the  masters  of  mills  liberally  gave  their  half-timers" 
Une  Want  to  attend  tlie  CsthoKe  a^ool.  Their  nttendmioe  is  efciy  when  coo- 
ditioDal  upon  a  strict  system  of  registration.  When  first  the  Factory  Inspector 
Tiaited  the  Catholic  school,  be  found  the  books  in  bad  order,  bat  contented  bim* 
•d/  with  a  remonstrance,  in  the  hope  that  on  his  aat  irbit  tiie  regfiteri  wonid  ba 
Mtisfactory.  Be  CUtte  again.  The  books  had  teen  more  neglected  than  before ; 
and — what  was  worse — the  "  half-timers"  were  not  in  school.  It  was  found, 
apon  inquiry,  that  they  were  then  employed  in  cleaning  the  chapel  I  Of  conne 
meir  attendance  at  the  Catholic  school  was  no  longer  sanctioned :  and  all  CathoUo 
"  half-timers"  in  the  town  ftmn  that  dny  to  this  tete  been  obliged  to  frequent 
Pfotegtent  echools. 
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bow  far  this  statement  is  true.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
will  ask  what  catechism  is  taught,  and  ascertain  if  it  is  taught 
intelligibly.  Such  are  their  general  instructions,  applicable 
to  all  schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  They  will  in- 
quire simply  into  the  facts,  and  are  not  authorised  to  express 
any  opinion.  Probably,  if  exemption  were  desired  for  Ca- 
tholics, it  could  readily  be  obtained ;  and  the  evidence  of  au- 
thorised ecclesiastics  would  be  allowed  to  settle  the  practice 
of  Calliolic  schools,  without  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  any  disposition 
exists  to  censure  the  use  of  Catholic  catechisms  in  avowedly 
Catholic  schools,  or  to  report  that  religion  is  carried  cither 
too  far  or  not  ftir  tuouj^h.  Of  all  persons  living,  the  commis- 
sioners are  probably  the  most  fully  alive  to  thmr  incapad^ 
to  deal  with  such  questions,  Sup{}osing  inquiries  to  be  nro- 
secuted  in  Catholic  schoolsi  the  priest  and  teacher  would  be 
the  sole  sources  of  information ;  and  the  report  would  simply 
retail  their  evidence.  So  much  reference  to  religion  the 
commissioners  could  not  omit,  since  the  religious  difficult 
is  notoriously  the  chief  obstacle  to  common  schools.  If  no 
religious  formularies  are  taught,  or  none  intelligibly  taught, 
there  is  little  reason  why  children  of  different  denominations 
should  not  be  brought  together  into  one  school.  This  reli- 
gious iiK^uiry,  though  attended  with  inconvenience  while  it 
lasts,  seems  to  us  to  possess  the  highest  value  and  im})ortance 
in  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  That  the  Commission  is  at- 
tended with  risk,  we  do  not  doubt,  it  is  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  it  indicates  a  wish  to  change ;  and  we  are  best  pleased 
that  education  should  continue  to  be  promoted  as  at  present* 
Where,  however,  lies  the  diief  danger  ?  Is  it  not  exactly  here, 
— ^that  the  present  denominational  system,  so  complex  and 
costly,  should  be  superseded  by  some  kind  of  State-supported 
mixed  schools?  There  is  but  one  impediment  to  such  a  con- 
summation, and  that  is  found  in  our  religious  differences* 
Whenever  a  majority  is  prepared  to  give  up  the  use  of  for- 
mularies, and  to  accept  the  daily  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  suflicient  religious  instruction  for  school-children,  in 
that  day  ])eril  will  hang  suspended  over  the  heads  of  Catholic 
youth.  How  important,  then,  how  invaluable  is  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  of  proving  to  impartial  witnesses,  not  of 
our  own  body,  that  Catholics,  while  they  maintain  so  many 
hundred  schools,  and  instruct  so  many  thousand  children, 
every  where  teach  the  Catholic  catechism,  and  every  where 
teach  it  so  as  to  be  understood  according  to  the  capacitv  of 
the  scholars,  and  with  one  voice  declare  that  they  and  their 
chfldren  can  have  no  part  in  schools  from  which  such  instruct 
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tion  is  excluded  !  Acting  thus,  we  free  ourselves  from  com- 
plicity in  the  changes  resulting  from  inquiry,  however  dis- 
astrous they  may  be ;  and  we  adopt  the  most  likely  course  to 
preserve  intact  the  existinj^  denominational  system.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  shrink  from  displaying  the  religious  in- 
ttructioa  of  Catholic  schools,  what  will  he  the  consequence  ? 
Will  nothing  be  known  of  the  xeliMon  of  Catholic  children, 
and  the  views  of  their  parents?  Par,  indeed,  from  it.  It 
will  be  known  only  too  surely  that  the  Ragged  Schools  of 
London  and  Newcastle,  the  Union  and  Secular  Schools  of 
Minchester,  the  Corporation  Schools  of  Liverpool,  the  Fac- 
tory Schools  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  private  schools  every  where, — all 
Protestant  institutions, — contain  very  large  numbers  of  Ca- 
thulic  children,  whose  repugnance  to  mixed  education,  it  will 
be  argued,  cannot  be  great,  since  any  inducement,  —  food, 
clothing,  work,  or  even  fancy, — is  suiiicient  to  overcome  it. 
The  natural  inference  will  be  drawn  ;  and  its  corrective  we 
shall  keep  idle — but  not  at  peace — in  our  own  bosom. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  heen  advanced  to  show  that  the 
objections  which  have  heen  urged  against  the  Commission 
are  not  conclusive  for  its  rejection.  A  further  inquiry  re- 
mains. Is  not  cooperation  with  it  recommended  by  cogent 
positive  reasons  ?    We  are  inclined  to  think  so. 

Regard  to  character  and  standing  in  the  eye  of  the  nation 
should  rather  induce  us  to  court  than  to  shun  inquiry. 
True,  the  Commission  will  take  cognisance  of  all  schools, 
whether  aided  by  Government  or  not;  but  the  fact  that  Ca- 
thohc  schools  have  received  100,(X)0/.  from  the  National 
Exclie([uer,  and  are  besides  in  tlie  annual  receipt  of  about 
oU,()0()/.,  should  make  us  avoid  every  appearance  of  con- 
ceahiient.  We  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  show 
that  building-grants  have  been  spent  in  erecting  schools  and 
teachers'  houses,  not  on  churches  or  presbyteries.  We  should 
fejoice  to  prove  that  our  certificated  teachers  actually  teach 
poor  childien,  and  efficiently  too ;  and  that  our  pupil-teachers 
render  true  and  honest  service  for  the  stipends  they  receive. 
How  eminently  wise  and  creditable  to  throw  wide  the  doors, 
and  let  the  world  learh  what  Catholic  education  is  in  fact: 
not  the  hole-and-corner  mixture  of  jugglery,  immorality,  and 
sedition,  which  the  ignorant  imagine,  but  well-disciplined, 
pure,  and  loyal ;  calculated  beyond  doubt  to  train  useful  citi- 
zens and  sound  Christians.  Catholics  know  the  fact  to  be 
so;  but  their  assertions,  however  often  or  loudly  rejjeated, 
will  never  obtain  credence  among  our  Protestant  countrymen. 
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A  few  paragraphs  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
would  do  more  to  raise  the  estimate  of  Catholic  educatioa 
than  any  other  means  likely  to  become  available  in  the  eoam 
of  the  present  genenitioii. 

Thus  charity,  too,  comes  in  to  recommend  a  prudent  co* 
operation  widi  the  Commission.  If  the  works  of  such  priests 
as  Father  Hutchison,^if  the  character  and  labours  of  nuns  of 
different  orders  throughout  the  kingdom,— if  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  the  training  colleges,  under  religious  men  and 
women, — ^were  strictly  scrutinised  and  fairly  estimated  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  the  result  could  not  but  be  that  mul- 
titudes of  Protestants,  now  blinded  by  prejudice,  would  be 
moved  at  least  one  step  nearer  to  the  light,  and  be  roused  to 
seek  more  complete  illumination.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
rudely  refuse  to  be  looked  on,  we  manifestly  adopt  the  me- 
thod described  by  Hood,  and  finding  John  Bull  darkened  by 
prejudiced  ignorance,  we  give  him  two  black  eyes  to  help 
him  to  see. 

The  strongest  motive  among  ordinary  mortals  is  not  in* 
operative  here.  Self-interest  bids  us  sanction  and  aid  the 
commissioners*  inquiry.  We  have  much  to  lose,  and  much 
to  gain.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  result  of  witb- 
holding  information  would  be  to  bring  nearer  to  us  the  ruin 
of  Catholic  primary  education,  by  the  adoption  of  a  national 
system  of  mixed  schools.  Short  of  this  result,  our  loss  might 
be  severe.  At  present  we  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  Government 
grants,  because  the  leaders  in  parliament  have  agreed  on  the 
justice  of  allowing  us  to  do  so.  But  if  we  alienate  public 
opinion  by  a  sulky  refusal  to  satisfy  reasonable  inquiries, 
and  by  casting  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of 
measures  having  the  good  of  the  nation  for  their  object,  we 
shall  speedily  occupy  a  changed  position.  Bigotry,  never 
adeep,  will  soon  take  advantage  of  our  false  step ;  and  the 
ministry,  urged  by  partisans,  and  finding  us  weak  and  help* 
less,  can  scarcely  he  expected  to  maintain  for  us  a  position 
which  we  ourselves  shall  nave  made  almost  untenable.  About 
a  thousand  persons — many  of  them  religious  women — may 
be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  education  grant.  Fifty  thou* 
sand  children  daily  attend  aided  schools.  And  the  applica- 
tion of  the  f^rant  takes  continuallv  a  wider  ranire.  Its  with- 
drawal  would  spread  through  our  parishes  a  consternation 
which  need  not  be  described,  and  —  we  have  high  authority 
for  saying  it — would  ruin  thousands  of  souls  of  the  poor. 
The  bright  side  of  the  picture  is  more  cheering.  All  the 
wrongs  from  which  we  suffer  may  now  be  exposed  with 
prospect  of  redress.    All  the  wants,  which  poverty  alone  has 
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revented  us  from  supplyin<^,  may  now  seek  relief.  The 
igotry  of  union  guardians,  the  tyranny  of  cotton  lords,  the 
destitution  of  Irish  quarters,  the  struggles  of  priesLs,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  smaller  schools,  the  inequalities  of  the  examina- 
tions,*— all  and  every  thing  may  be  brought  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  for  every  ill  its  proper  remedy  may  be  demanded. 
The  appreJienaon  of  repMtra  oommiasioBi  is  illuaor^.  The 
amnaement  ia  too  ezpeoaiTe  for  rspetitioiu  The  yiait  onoe 
paid,  the  evidence  once  given;  or^  on  the  other  hand^  one 
refunaly— ^ftnd  no  more  dread  of  inquisitorial  commissionara. 
The  opportuni^  Uea  now  before  us :  what  shall  we  do  ? 

A  question  regarding  the  inapeetion  of  Reformatory 
Schools  has  been  very  unnecessarily  mixed  up  with  the  Royal 
Commission,  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  With  the  re- 
formatory question  we  do  not  propose  to  deal,  beyond  cor- 
recting a  current  error.  It  has  been  supposed  that  until  now 
Catholic  Reformatories  have  been  visited  by  the  inspectors  of 
Catholic  schools;  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  lately  made 
a  change,  and  substituted  a  prison  inspector,  who  is  a  Pro- 
teatant  clergyman,  for  the  Catholic  inspectors  of  aehoob.' 
The  fiMsts  tote  these;  Eveiy  Refomatory,  before  it  could  be 
epencd,  was  visited  by  a  pnson  inspector ;  and  it  was  only 
upon  his  favourable  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Heme  DeparliBsat  ihat  the  institution  was  certified.  The 
viats  of  a  prison  inapector  have  been  continued  to  this  time 
in  reference  to  payment  from  the  Treasury.  This  payment 
from  the  Treasury,  originally  five  shillings,  and  afterwards 
seven  shillings,  per  week  for  every  inmate,  was  at  first  supple- 
mented by  grants  Irom  the  Privy-Council  Committee  towards 
the  maintenance  of  schools  of  elementary  instruction  attached 
to  lleformatories.  The  Privy-Council  grants  were,  as  usual, 
conditional  upon  reports  from  the  school-inspectors.  This 
method  of  supporting  reformatories  by  grants  from  two  dis- 

•  The  papem  set  to  camliilates  for  certificates  and  scholarships,  whether  Pro- 
teBtant,  Dtmenting,  or  Catholic,  are  absolutely  identical :  but  with  the  exceptioa 
that  papers  on  religioM  mbjecli  mre  propotad  to  candidates  beloQfliilff  to  tiM 
Church  of  I'ngland,  but  not  to  Diasenters  or  Catholics.  The  names  are  all 
cUaaed  together :  and  to  compenMte  to  Catholics  and  Dissenter*  for  their  lots 
vpoB  tiM  ^i^ona  papers,  w  aHowanee  of  narict  Is  nade  to  Umb.  Tto  aUoir- 
anoe,  howeyer,  ia  moderate,  and  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  more  difficult  ft>r 
a  Catholic  or  a  Diaseater  to  rise  into  a  good  place  than  for  a  member  of  the 
Bitablishmeiit  to  do  so.  In  the  sdwIarAip  examination  especially,  where  the 
ttmkr  papers  are  confined  to  five,  it  most  be  difficalt  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  good 
■arks  apoD  the  two  religious  papers.  We  hope  the  Commission  will  remove 
tihis  ineqoality  by  establishiug  a  separate  class-list  in  religious  subjects,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  Oxford  middle-class  examinations.  Then  the  relntive  positions 
of  all  candidates,  of  wbatew  religion,  ooold  ia  thn  aaenlar  Mate  be  decided  wkb 
ateohite  fairnesai 
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tinct  departments  of  government  was  found  clumsy  and  un- 
sadsfoctory ;  accordingly  it  was  resolved  that  the  Treasuxy 
should  raise  its  allowanee  to  ten  shillings  per  inmate,  and 
that  the  Privy  Council  should  withdraw  its  grsnts.  With  the 
grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  visits  of  the  school - 
inspectors  naturally  ceased.  A  prison  inmctor,  appointed 
with  special  reference  to  Reformatories,  thus  became  their 
only  visitor.  We  offer  no  comments  upon  these  facts,  which 
will  certainly  receive  attention  in  the  proper  onarter.  Only 
the  complication  would  have  been  less  difficult  if  dealt  with, 
in  time ;  and  the  upshot,  if  it  be  that  monks  and  nuns  throw 
up  the  reformatory  work,  will  exactly  meet  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Spooner  and  his  bigoted  party. 


POLITICAt  THOITGHTS-ON  THE  CHURCH. 

Therb  is,  perhaps,  no  stronger  contrast  between  the  revo- 
lutionary times  in  which  we  live  and  the  Catholic  ages,  or 
even  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  than  in  this :  that  the 
influence  which  religious  motives  formerly  possessed  is  now 
in  a  great  measure  exercised  by  political  opinions.  As  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power  was  adopted  in  Europe  as  a 
substitute  for  the  influence  of  religious  ideas,  incorporated 
in  the  power  of  the  Popes,  so  now  political  zeal  occupies  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  decline  of  religious  fervour,  and 
commands  to  an  almost  equal  extent  the  enthusiasm  of  men. 
It  has  risen  to  power  at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  hy  reason 
of  its  deoliney  and  naturally  regards  the  dethroned  authority 
with  the  jealousy  of  a  usurper.  This  revolution  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  religrious  and  political  ideas  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  usurpation  by  the  Protestant  State  of  the 
functions  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  supremacy  which,  in  the 
modem  system  of  government,  it  has  assumed  over  her.  It 
follows  also  that  the  false  principles  by  which  religious  truth 
was  assailed  have  been  transferred  to  the  political  order,  and 
that  here,  toa,  Catholics  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them  : 
whilst  the  objections  made  against  the  Church  on  doctrinal 
grounds  have  lost  much  of  iheir  attractiveness  and  effect, 
the  enmity  she  provokes  on  political  grounds  is  more  intense. 
It  is  the  same  old*  enemy  with  a  new  face.  No  reproach  is 
more  common,  no  argument  better  suited  to  the  temper  of 
theie  times^  than  those  which  are  founded  on  the  supposed 
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mferiority  or  incapacity  of  the  Church  in  political  matters. 
As  her  dogma,  for  instance,  is  assailed  from  opposite  sides, — 
as  she  has  had  to  defend  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  a<,'ainst 
the  Ebionites,  and  His  humanity  against  Docetism,  and  was 
attacked  both  on  the  plea  of  excessive  rigorism  and  excessive 
laxity  (Clement.  Alex.  Siromatm,  ili.  5), — ao  in  poHtica  ahe  ia 
amigned  on  behalf  of  the  political  ayatem  of  every  phaae  of 
heresy.  She  waa  accnaed  of  fiiTouring  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples in  the  time  of  Elizaheth  and  James  I.,  and  of  absolutist 
tendencies  under  James  II.  and  his  succesiora.  Since  Pro- 
testant England  haa  been  divided  into  two  greaC  political 
parties,  each  of  these  reproaches  haa  found  a  permanent  voice 
m  one  of  them.  Whilst  Tory  writers  affirm  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  the  enemy  of  all  conservatism  and  stability,  the 
Liberals  consider  it  radically  opposed  to  all  true  freedom. 
"What  are  we  to  think,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol, 
ciii.  p.  586),  "of  the  penetration  or  the  sincerity  of  a  man 
who  professes  to  study  and  admire  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  character  of  her  peoplei  but  who  does  not  see  that 
English  freedom  has  been  nurtured  from  the  earliest  times 
hv  resistance  to  Papal  authoriQr»  and  established  hj  the 
blessing  of  a  reformed  religion  ^  That  is,  under  Heaven,  the 
basb  of  all  the  rights  we  possess;  and  the  weight  we  might 
otberwiae  be  disposed  to  concede  to  M.  de  Montalembert'a 
opinions  on  England  is  materially  lessened  by  the  discovery 
that,  after  all,  he  would,  if  he  had  the  power,  place  this  free 
country  under  that  spiritual  bondage  which  broods  over  the 
empires  of  Austria  or  of  Spain."  On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
hearken  to  the  Protestant  eloquence  of  the  Quarterlff  Review 
(vol.  xcii.  p.  141):  "Tyranny,  fraud,  base  adulation,  total 
insensibility,  not  only  to  the  worth  of  human  freedom,  but 
to  the  majesty  of  law  and  the  sticredness  of  public  and  pri- 
vate right ;  these  are  the  raalignai>t  and  deadly  features  which 
we  see  stamped  upon. the  conduct  of- the  Roman  hierarchy." 
Besides  which,  we  have  the  valuable  opinion  of  Lord  Derby, 
which  no  Catholio,  we  ahould  suppose,  east  of  the  Shannon 
has  finrgotten,  that  Catholicism  is  ''religiously  corrupt,  and 
politically  dangerous.*'  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us,  that  it  ex- 
clusively promoted  the  power  of  the  crown ;  Ranke,  that  it 
favours  revolution  and  regicide.  Whilst  the  Belgian  and  Sar* 
dinian  liberals  accuse  the  Church  of  being  the  enemy  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  the  celebrated  Protestant  statesman  Stahl 
taunts  her  with  the  reproach  of  being  the  sole  support  and 
pillar  of  the  Belgian  constitution.  Thus  every  error  pro- 
nounces judgment  on  itself,  when  it  attempts  to  apply  its 
rules  to  the  standard  of  truth. 
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Among  Catholics  the  state  of  opinion  on  these  questions, 
whether  it  be  considered  the  result  of  unavoidable  circuui- 
stances,  or  a  sio^n  of  ingenious  accommodation,  or  a  thing  to 
be  deplored,  affords  at  least  a  glaring  refutation  of  the  idea 
that  we  are  united,  far  good  or  for  evil,  in  one  common  noli* 
deal  igrstem.  The  Churob  u  ▼iadieated  hy  ber  defenden^ 
accorduig  to  their  individual  inelieatioiiBy  from  the  o[>potite 
&ulto  imputed  to  her;  aha  is  V^ded,  aoeordinff  to  circum* 
stances,  for  the  most  contradicUny  menti ;  and  her  authority 
is  invoked  in  exclusive  support  of  very  various  systems* 
O'Connell,  Count  de  Montalembert,  Father  Ventura,  proclaini. 
her  liberal,  constitutional,  not  to  say  democratic,  character; 
whilst  such  writers  as  Bonald  and  Father  Taparclli  associate 
her  witli  the  cause  of  absolute  government.  Others  there  are, 
too,  who  deny  that  the  Church  has  a  political  tendency  or  pre- 
ference of  any  kind  ;  who  assert  that  she  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of,  and  indifferent  to,  particular  political  institutions, 
and,  while  insensible  to  their  influence,  seeks  to  exercise  no 
sort  of  influence  over  them.  Each  view  may  be  plausibly 
defended,  and  the  inezhanttible  arMual  of  history  Beems 
to  provide  impartially  instances  in  eorroboration  of  etch. 
The  last  opinion  can  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  Christians,  for  whom,  in  the  heathen  empire, 
llie  only  part  was  unconditional  obedience.  This  is  dwelt 
upon  by  the  early  apologists :  **  Oramus  etiam  pro  impera- 
toribus,  pro  ministris  eorum  et  potestatibus,  pro  statu  sseculi, 
pro  rerum  quiete,  pro  mora  finis."*  It  has  the  authority, 
too,  of  tliose  who  thought  with  St  Augustine  that  the  state 
had  a  sinful  origin  and  character :  **  Primus  fuit  terrenae  civi- 
tatis  conditor  fratricida."f  The  Liberals,  at  the  same  time, 
are  strong  in  the  authority  of  many  scholastic  writers,  and  of 
many  of  the  older  Jesuit  divines — of  St.  Thomas  and  Suarez, 
Bellarmine  and  Mariana.  The  absolutists  too,  countenanced 
by  Boasuet  and  the  Gkdliean  CShiir^y  attd  quoting  amply 
mm  the  Old  Testament,  can  paint  triumphantly  to  the  nuu- 
jfmty  of  Catholic  countries  in  modom  times.  All  these  ar« 
guments  are  at  the  same  time  serviceable  to  our  adversaries ; 
and  those  by  which  one  ol]>iection  ia  answered  help  to  fortify 
another. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  sort  of  argument,  which 

appears  to  us  as  treacherous  for  defence  as  it  is  popular  as  a 
weapon  of  attack,  shows  that  no  very  definite  ideas  prevail  on 

*  TertttllUn,  Apologeticum,  89 ;  tee  aim  80, 82.  **  We  pray  also  fur  the  em- 
peron,  for  the  miniaters  of  their  gOTemment,  for  the  state,  for  the  pe«M  of 
die  world,  for  the  delay  of  the  last  day." 

t  I>e  Cifit.  Dei,  XV.  ^  The  fratricide  wm  the  fint  ftnmdcr  of  the  Mcolar 
•tete." 
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the  subject ;  and  makes  it  doubtfbl  whether  history,  which 
passes  sentence  on  so  many  theories,  is  altogether  consistent, 
with  any  of  thCM;  Neverthelew  it  is  obviously  an  inquiry 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  ob'  whicd^  eontrormy  ean 
aerer.  entirely  be  set  at  rest:,  for  the  relation  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  secular  power  is,  like  that  spieeulation  and  reve- 
lation, of  veligion'  and  nature,  one  of  those  problems  whidi 
xemain  perpetually  open,  to  receive  light  from  the  medita- 
tions and  experience  of  all  ages;  and  the  complete  solution  of 
which  is  among  the  objects^  and  would  be  the  end,  of  all 
history. 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  under  discussion,  and  when  the  temporal  power 
was  beginning  to  predominate  over  the  Church  in  France,  the 
greatest  theologian  of  the  age  made  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  ot  secular  polity  to  the  Church.  According  to  Ger- 
son  {Of era,  ii.  ii54f)t  the  fundamental  forms  into  which  Aris- 
totle divides  all  goveraiAMt  recur  in,  the  ecelesiastical  system.. 
The  royal  power  is  represented  in  the  pa|  acy,  the  aristocracy 

Sthe  ooUege  of  caadinals,  whilst  the  councils  form  an  ee- 
siastical  democracy  {timocratia).    Analogous  to  this  is  the 
idea  that  the  constitation  of  the  Church  served  as  the  model 
of  the  Christian  states;  and  that  the  notion  of  represents^ 
tion,  for  instance,  was  borrowed  from  it.  But  it  is  not  by  the 
analogy  of  her  own  forms  that  the  Church  has  influenced 
those  of  the  State;  for  in  realitv  there  is  none  suhsistin'z  be- 
tween  them  ;  and  Gerson's  adoption  of  a  theory  of  Grecian 
origin  proves  that  he  scarcely  understood  the  spirit  of  that 
mediaeval  polity  which,  in  his  own  country  especially,  was- 
already  in  its  decay.    For  not  only  is  the  whole  system  of. 
goTemment,  whemr  we  consider  its  origin,  its  end,  or  its- 
means,  abac^tel^  and  essentially  different,  but  the  tempoi^' 
notion  of  power  is'altogether  unknown  in  the  Ghtirch :  *'  Ec- 
desi*  sobjectoe  non  Imbet  ut  servotf, .  aed  nt  filios."*  Oui 
JEiord  Himself  drew  the  distiocticin :    Reges-^ntiiini  domi- 
nantur  eoram ;  et  qui  potestatem  habent  super,  eoa^  hene- 
fici  vocantur.  Yos  antem  ncm  «ie:  »td  qui  major  est  in  vobis,. 
fiat  sicut  minor;  et  qui  prsedecessor  est,  sicut  ministratoc'* 
(Luc.  xxii.  25,  2()).    The  supreme  authority  is  not  the  will 
of  the  rulers,  but  the  law  of  the  Church,  which  binds  those 
who  are  its  administrators  as  strictly  as  those  who  have  only 
to  obey  it-    No  human  laws  were  ever  devised  which  could 
so  thoroughly  succeed  in  making  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  impossible,,  as  that  prodigious  system  of  canon-law,. 

•  '*1lMCkarabndmh*tSli|belS4Mts»^^iwf^^  • 
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which  18  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  experience  and  the  inspiration 
of  ISOO  yean.  Nothinff  can  he  more  remote  from  the  poli- 
tical notion  of  monarchy  than  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
With  even  leas  justice  can  it  he  aaid  that  there  is  in  the 
Church  an  element  of  aristocracyi  the  essence  of  which  is  the 
possession  of  hereditary  personal  privileges.  An  aristocracy 
of  merit  and  of  office  cannot,  in  a  political  sense,  legitimately 
bear  the  name.  By  baptism  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
Church.  Yet  least  of  all  can  any  thing  be  detected  corre- 
sponding to  the  democratic  principle,  by  which  all  authority 
resides  in  the  mass  of  individuals,  and  which  gives  to  each 
one  equal  rights.  All  authority  in  the  Church  is  delegated, 
and  recognises  no  such  thing  as  natural  rights. 

This  confusion  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  dlforent  orders 
has  been  pBoductive^f  ^rious  and  dangerous  errors.  Whilst 
heretics  have  raised  the  episcopate  to  a  level  with  the  papacy, 
the  priesthood  with  the  episcopate,  the  laity  with  the  clergy, 
impugning  successively  the  pnuHU^,  the  episcopal  authority, 
and  the  sacramental  character  of  orders,  the  application  of 
ideas  derived  from  politics  to  the  system  of  the  Church  led  to 
the  exaggeration  of  the  papal  power  in  the  period  inmiedi- 
ately  preceding  the  Reformation,  Uj  the  claim  of  a  permanent 
aristocratic  government  by  the  council  of  Basil,  and  to  the 
democratic  extravagance  of  the  Observants  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

If  in  the  stress  of  conflicting  opinions  we  seek  repose  and 
shelter  in  the  view  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this 
world  I  that  the  Church,  belonging  to  a  diflferent  order,  has  no 
interest  in  political  forma,  tolerates  them  all  and  is  dangerous 
to  none ^if  we  try  to  rescue  her  from  the  dangers  of  political 
controversy  by  this  method  of  retreat  and  evasion,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  iier  inferiority,  in  point  of  temporal  in- 
fluence, to  every  •other  religious  ^stem.  Every  other  religioa 
impresses  its  image  on  the  society  that  professes  it,  and  the 
government  always  follows  the  changes  of  religion.  Panthe- 
ism and  Pol)'theism,  Judaism  and  Islamism,  Protestantism, 
and  even  the  various  Protestant  as  well  as  Mahometan  sects, 
call  forth  corresponding  social  and  political  forms.  All 
power  is  from  God,  and  is  exercised  by  men  in  His  stead. 
As  men's  notions  are,  therefore,  in  respect  to  their  position 
towards  God,  such  must  their  notion  of  temporal  power  and 
obedience  also  be.  The  relation  of  man  to  man  corresponds 
with  his  relations  to  God, — most  of  all  his  relations  towards 
the  durect  representative  of  God. 

The  view  we  are  discussing  is  one  founded  on  timidity 
and  a  desire  of  peace.  But  peace  is  not  a  good  great  enougli 
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to  be  purcbased  hy  such  sacrifices.    We  must  be  prepared 
to  do  battle  for  our  religious  ^stem  in  every  other  sphere  as 
well  aa  in  that  of  doctrine.   Theological  error  affects  men*a 
ideas  on  all  other  subjects^  and  we  cannot  accept  in  politics 
the  consequences  of  a  system  which  is  hateful  to  us  in  its 
religious  aspect.  These  questions  cannot  be  decided  by  mere 
lessouing,  but  we  may  obtain  some  light  by  inquiring  of  the 
experience  of  history ;  our  only  sure  guide  is  the  example 
of  the  Church  herself:  "  Insolentissima  est  insania,  non  modo 
disputare  contra  id  (juod  videmus  universam  ecclesiam  cre- 
dere, sed  etiam  contra  id  quod  videmus  earn  facere.  Fides  enim 
ecclesijc  non  modo  rc<^ula  est  fidei  nostras,  sed  etiam  actiones 
ipsius  actionum  nostrarumj  cousuetudo  ipsius  consuetudinis 
quani  observare  debemus.'** 

I  he  Church  which  our  Lord  came  to  establisli  had  a  two- 
fold mission  to  fulfil.  Her  system  of  doctrine,  on  the  one 
band,  had  to  be  defined  and  peroetually  maintained.  But  it 
was  also  necessary  that  it  should  prove  itself  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  theory, — ^that  it  should  pass  into  practice,  and 
command  the  will  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  men.  It  was 
necessary  not  only  to  restore  the  image  of  God  in  man,  but 
to  establish  the  divine  order  in  the  world.  Religion  had  to 
transform  the  public  as  well  as  the  private  life  of  nations,  to 
effect  a  system  of  public  riglit  corresponding  with  private 
morality,  and  without  whicli  it  is  imperfect  and  insecure.  It 
was  to  exhibit  and  confirm  its  victory  and  to  perpetuate  its 
influence  by  calling  into  existence,  not  only  works  of  private 
virtue,  but  institutions  which  are  the  product  of  the  whole 
life  of  nations,  and  bear  an  unceasing  testimony  to  their  reli- 
gious sentiments.  The  world,  instead  of  being  external  to 
the  Church,  was  to  be  adopted  by  her  and  imbued  with  her 
ideas.  The  first,  the  doctrinal  or  intellectual  part  of  the  work, 
was  chiefly  performed  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  midst  of 
the  civilisation  of  antiquity  and  of  that  unparalleled  intel- 
lectual excitement  which  followed  the  presence  of  Christ  on 
earth.  There  the  faith  was  prepared  for  the  world  whilst  the 
world  was  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it.  The  empire  in  which 
was  concentrated  all  the  learning  and  speculation  of  ancient 
times  was,  by  its  intellectual  splendour,  and  in  spite,  we  might 
even  say  by  reason,  of  its  moral  depravity,  the  fit  scene  of 
the  iutellectual  establishment  of  Christianity.    For  its  moral 

•  •*  It  ia  the  maddest  insolence,  not  only  to  dispute  against  that  which  we 
flee  the  uniTeraal  Church  believing,  but  also  againet  th^tt  we  see  ber  doing.  For 
not  only  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  the  rule  of  our  faith,  but  also  her  actions  of 
ours,  and  ber  customs  of  that  which  we  ought  to  observe."  Moriuus,  Comment. 
4e  IKeeipl.  in  edndaiflt  Pceattcmto,  Fkdhee. 
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degradation  ensured  the  most  violent  antipathy  and  hoatilitj 
to  the  new  faith ;  while  the  mental  cnltiTation  of  the  age  en* 
aured  a  verj  thorough  and  ingenious  opposition,  and  suuplied 
those  striking  contrasts  which  were  needed  for  the  full  dis- 
cussion and  vigorous  derelopment  of  the  Christian  system* 
Nowhere  else,  and  at  no  otbet  period,  could  such  advantages 
have  been  found. 

But  for  the  other,  equally  essential,  part  of  her  work  the 
Church  met  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  which  even  the 
oilicial  conversion  of  the  empire  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  emperors  could  not  remove.  This  obstacle  resided 
not  so  much  in  the  resistance  of  paganism  as  a  religion,  as 
in  the  pagan  character  of  the  state.  It  was  from  a  certain 
political  sagacity  chiefly  that  the  Romans,  who  tolerated  all 
religions,*  consistently  opposed  that  religion  which  threat- 
ened inevitahly  to  revolutionise  a  state  founded  on  a  heathcA 
basis.  It  appeared  from  the  first  a  pernicious  superstitioD 
("  exitiabilem  superstitionem,'*  Tacit.  AnnaU  xv.  44),  that 
taught  its  followers  to  be  bad  subjects  (*'exuere  patriam,** 
Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  5),  and  to  be  constantly  dissatisfied  (**  quibus 
mraesentia  semper  tempera  cum  enormi  libertate  displicent,** 
Vopiscus,  Vit.  Saturn.  7).  This  hostility  continue  d  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  every  apologist,  and  of  the  submissiveness 
and  sincere  {)atric)tism  of  the  early  Christians.  They  were  so 
far  from  recof^iiising  what  their  enemies  vaguely  felt,  that  the 
empire  could  not  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  new  faith,  that  ' 
it  was  the  common  belief  amongst  them,  founded  perhaps  on 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  2  Thess.  li.  7,f  that  the  Roman  empire 
would  last  to  the  end  of  the  world«t 

The  persecution  of  Jidian  vras  caused  by  the  feeling  of  tbe 
danger  which  menaced  the  pagan  empire  from  the  Christian 
religion.  His  hostility  was  not  founded  on  his  attachment 
to  the  old  religion  of  Rome,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
save.  He  endeavoured  to  replace  it  by  a  new  system,  which 
was  to  furnish  the  state  with  new  vigour  to  withstand  the 
decay  of  the  old  paganism  and  the  invasion  of  Christianity. 
He  felt  that  the  old  religious  ideas  in  which  the  Roman  state 
had  growu  up  had  lost  their  power,  and  that  Rome  could 

*  **  Apud  T08  qoodyis  oolere  jus  e»t  prater  Deum  Terum."  TertQUiao,  Ap*- 
log.  xxiv. 

f  August,  de  Civ.  Dn,  xi.  19.  3. 

X  "  Chrihtianiis  nullius  e»t  hostis,  nedum  imperatoris,  quern  ....  necesse  est 
vt .  .  .  .  nlvutn  velit  cum  toto  Romoo  inperio  <|aoQ8qiie  MMSoloai  ttaMt;  Imii- 
diu  enim  Btabit."  Tert,  ad  Scapulam,  2.  "  Cum  caput  illml  orbis  occiderit  et 
iiiai  esse  cteperit,  quod  bibyllB  fore  aiunt,  quis  dubilet  veuisse  jam  iiuem  rebus 
MnanM  orbique  terranim  ?"  Imestaativ,  lost  Div.  vH.  25.  "  Noo  print  vodttt 
Chiiitai»  qum  t^giii  Ronuii  defectio  Ivt."  AnbroMsA  op.  I.  adllieM. 
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only  be  saved  by  oppoab^  at  all  hamfds  the  new  ideas.  He 

W9B  inspired  rather  with  a  politieal  hatred  of  Christianity 
than  with  a  jr eUgious  love  of  paganism.  Conaequeailiy  Chris- 
tianity  was  the  only  laligion  he  would  not  tolerate.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  penecution  of  the  Church  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberalism  and  religious  toleration,  on  the  plea  of 
political  necessity,  by  men  who  felt  that  tiie  existing  forms 
of  the  state  were  incompatible  with  her  progress.  It  is  with 
the  same  feeling  of  patriotic  aversion  lor  the  Church  that 
Symmachus  says  (Epist.  x.  61) :  "We  deniaiul  the  restora- 
tion of  that  religion  which  has  so  long  been  beneficial  to  the 
atate»  •  .  •  .  of  that  woi^ip  which  has  subdued  the  univene 
to  our  laws,  of  those  sacrifice!  which  repulsed  Hannibal  firom 
our  walls  and  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol.*' 

Very  soon  after  the  time  of  Constaatine  it  b^gan  to  appear 
that  the  outward  conversion  of  the  empire  was  a  boon  of 
doubtful  Talue  to  religion.  "£t  postquam  ad  Christianos 
nrincipes  venerit,  potentia  quidem  et  divitiis  major  sed  virtuti- 
Dus  minor  facta  est,"  says  St.  Jerome  (in  vita  Malchi).  The 
zeal  with  which  the  emperors  applied  the  secular  arm  for  the 
promotion  of  Ciiristianity  was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  its 
spirit  and  with  its  interest  as  well.  "  Religion,"  says  Lactan- 
tius  (Inst.  Div.  v.  Hi),  is  to  be  defended  by  exhorting,  not  by 
slaying;  not  by  severity,  but  by  patience;  not  by  criuje,  but 
by  faith:  ...  .  niUd  etiim  ett  tarn  voluntarium  guam  reliffio,*** 
Deus/*  says  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (ad  ConstantiunHy  Opp.  L 
p.  c),  "  obsequio  non  eget  necessano,  nou  requiiit  coso- 
tam  con£GMioDenL**f  St.  At£inasiua  and  St.  John  Chryaostom 
protest  in  like  manner  against  the  intemperate  proselytism 
of  the  day.;^  For  the  resiut  which  followed  the  general  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  threw  an  unfavourable  light  on  the  mo- 
lives  which  had  caused  it.  It  became  evident  that  the  heathen 
world  was  incapable  of  being  regenerated,  that  the  weeds 
were  choking  the  good  seed.  The  corruption  increased  in  the 
Church  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Christians,  unable  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  Roman  notion  of  the  orbis  terrarum,  deemed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  hand.  St.  Augustine  (sermo  cv.)  re- 
bukes this  superstitious  fear  :  **  Si  non  manet  civitas  quic  nos 
carnaliter  geuuit,  manet  qua,'  nos  spiritualiter  geiiuit.  Num- 
quid  (Dominus)  dormitando  sediiicium  suum  perdidit,  aut  non 
custodiendo  hostes  admlsitf  •  •  •  »  Quid  expavescis  quia  per- 

*  ■*  There  U  Dothinf  m  voluntary  u  naligian." 

t  "  Qod  dsts  t»t  wsst  ■iMraiist  wanlup,  asr  iam  He  veqvin  a  feroe4  re- 
pentance.** 

t  AAmm,  L  p.  Ws  asd  S8«s.  M  AMy«^«ir,  iMh  miSiiis— ''apt 
«Bip«WoB,b«tpeniiaakA."  Chi7ioit.iL|uMOA,&& 
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eunt  regna  terrena  ?  Ideo  tibi  coeleste  promiasum  est,  oe  enm 

terrenis  peri  res.  .  .  .  Transient  qu»  fecit  ipse  Deus ;  quanto 
citius  quod  condidit  Romulus.  ....  Non  ergo  deficiamua^ 
fratres  :  finis  erit  terrenis  omnibus  regnis."*  But  even  some 
of  the  fathers  themselves  were  filled  with  despair  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  universal  demoralisation  :  "  Totius  mundi  una  vox 
Christus  est.  .  •  .  Horret  animus  tcmporum  nostrorum  ruinas 

persecjui  Romanus  orbis  ruit,  et  tamen  cervix  nostra 

erecta  non  flt  ctitur.  .  .  .  Nostris  peccatis  barbari  fortes  sunt. 

Nostris  vitiis  Romanus  superatur  exercilus  Nec  am- 

putamus  causas  morbi,  ut  morbMS  pariter  auferatur.  •  •  •  • 
Orbia  terraram  ruiti  in  nobia  peccata  non  niunt.'*f  St,  Am- 
brose announces  the  end  still  more  conidently :  Verbbmni 
cttlestium  nulU  magis  quam  nos  testes  sumus,  quos  mundi 

finis  invenit  Quia  in  occasu  sseculi  sumus,  prKcedunt 

quaedam  segritudines  mundi.'*:^  Two  generations  later  Salri- 
anus  exclaims:  **Quid  est  aliud  psene  omnis  coetus  Chria- 
tianorum  quam  sentina  vitiorum  ?*'§  And  St.  Leo  declares, 
**  Quod  temporibus  nostris  auctore  diabolo  sic  vitiata  sunt 
omnia,  ut  pa>ne  nihil  sit  quod  absque  idolatria  transigatur."|[ 
When,  early  in  the  filth  century,  tiie  dismemberment  of 
the  Western  empire  commenced,  it  was  clear  that  Christianity 
had  not  succeeded  in  reforming  the  society  and  the  polity  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  had  arrested  for  a  time  the  dechne  of  ^ 
the  empire,  but  after  the  Arian  separation  it  could  not  pre* 
▼ent  its  fall.  The  Catholics  could  not  dissociate  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  and  those  of  the  Roman  state,  and  looked 
with  patriotic  as  well  aa  religious  horror  at  the  barbarians  by 
whom  the  work  of  destruction  was  done.  They  could  not  see 
that  they  had  come  to  build  up  as  well  as  to  destroy,  and  that 

*  **  If  the  state  of  which  we  are  the  secular  children  passes  away,  that  of  which 
wtt  are  tpiritaal  childrMi  fMiMt  not.  Has  Ood  gone  to  sleep  and  let  the  bo«ue  b« 
deatroycd,  or  lei  in  the  enemy  through  vcnnt  of  watchfuhiess  ?  Why  fearest  tFioa 
when  earthij  kiogdumit  iali?  Ueavea  u  promised  thee,  that  thou  migbtest  not 
Cdl  with  them.  Tlie  works  of  God  Hnmolf  diall  pass ;  how  Bineh  eoooer  the 
works  of  Romulus !  Let  u  not  qoail,  mj  hnthren }  all  earihlj  Ungdoms  most 
•one  to  an  end." 

t  **  1  he  cry  of  the  whole  world  is  '  Christ'  The  mind  is  horrified  in  review- 
ing the  ruins  of  our  a^e.  The  Roman  world  is  falling,  and  yet  uur  stiff  neck  is 
not  bent.  The  barbarians'  strength  is  in  our  sins  ;  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
armies  in  our  vices.  We  will  not  cat  off  the  occasioot  of  the  malady,  that  the 
nalady  may  be  healed.  The  world  ia  AiBing,  bat  in  as  tiiere  ia  no  fdHng  off 
from  sin."  St.  Jerome,  ep.  35,  ad  Heliodorum  ;  ep.  98,  ad  Gaudentium. 

X  "  None  are  better  witnessea  of  the  words  of  heaven  than  we,  on  whom  the 
•nd  of  the  world  baa  eoose.  We  aiaiat  at  the  woild'a  aatthig,  and  diseases  precede 
its  dissolution."  Expos,  hv.  sec^  Lacam,  x. 

$  What  is  weU-nigh  aU  Christendom  hot  •  sink  of  iniqaity.^'  Oe  Gubw 
Dei,  iii.  9. 

II  "  In  our  age  the  devil  Ims  SO  dettad  emy  thiag,  that  acatMlf  a  thi^  im 
doBO  without  idolatr|/' 
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ihe^  supplied  a  field  for  the  ezereise  of  all  that  influence 
which  had  failed  amonff-  the  Romans.  I(  was  Teiy  late  before 
they  understood  that  uie  world  had  run  but  half  its  course; 
that  a  new  skin  had  been  prepared  to  contain  the  new  wine-; 

and  that  the  barbarous  tribes  were  to  justify  their  claim  to 
the  double  inheritance  of  the  faith  and  of  the  power  of  Rome. 
There  were  two  principal  things  which  fitted  them  for  their 
vocation.  The  Romans  had  been  unable  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  the  social  action  of  Christianity  on  account  of  their 
moral  depravity.  It  was  precisely  for  those  virtues  in  which 
thev  were  most  deficient  that  their  barbarous  enemies  were 
distint^uished.  Salvianus  expresses  this  in  the  following  words 
(De  Gubern.  Dei,  vii.  6):  "  Miramur  si  terriE  .  .  .  nostrorum 
omnium  a  Deo  barbaris  data?  sunt,  cum  eas  qua;  Romani  pol- 
luerant  fornicatione,  nunc  mundent  barbari  castitate?"*  Whilst 
thus  their  habits  met  half-way  the  morality  of  the  Christian 
system,  their  mythology,  which  was  the  rezy  crown  and  sum- 
mit of  all  pagan  reHgions,  predisposed  them  in  like  msnner 
for  its  adoption,  by  predicting  its  own  end^  and  announce 
ing  the  advent  of  a  system  which  was  to  displace  its  godsw 
**  It  was  more  than  a  mere  worldly  impulse,'^  says  a  famous 
northern  divine,  "  that  urged  the  northern  nations  to  wander 
forth,  and  to  seek,  like  birds  of  passage,  a  milder  clime." 
We  cannot,  however,  say  more  on  the  predisposition  for  Chris- 
tianity of  that  race  to  whose  hands  its  progress  seems  for  ever 
committed,  or  on  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders  accepted  it,  whether  presented  to  them  in  the 
form  of  Catholicism  or  of  Arianism.f  The  creat  marvel  in 
their  history,  and  their  chief  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  was,  that  they  had  preserved  so  long  in  the  bleak  re- 
gions in  which  the  growth  of  civilisatioa  was  in  every  way 
retarded  the  virtues  together  with  the  ignorance  of  the 'bar- 
harous  state. 

At  a  time  when  Arianism  was  extinct  in  the  empire,- it 
assumed  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  the  character  of  a  national 
religion,  and  added  a  theological  incitement  to  their  animosity 
against  the  Romans.  The  Arian  tribes,  to  whom  the  work 
of  destruction  was  committed,  did  it  thoroughly.  But  they 
soon  found  that  their  own  preservation  depended  on  their 
submission  to  the  Church.  Those  that  persisted  in  their 
heresy  were  extirpated.    The  Lombards  and  Visigoths  saved 

*  "  Do  we  wonder  that  God  has  granted  all  our  lands  to  the  barbarian*, 
when  tbej  now  purity  by  their  chastity  the  places  which  the  Romans  had  pollutod 
with  their  debauchery  ?" 

f  Pope  Anastaaius  writes  to  Clevis  :  "  Sedes  Petri  in  tanta  occwione  non 
potest  noa  Isetari,  cum  plenitadinem  gentium  intuetur  ad  earn  veloci  gradu  con- 
ommn.*'  Boaqoet,  iv.  M. 
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tKemfielves  by  a  tardy  conversion  £ioni  tlie  fate  with  which 
they  were  threatened  so  long  as  their  religion  estranged 
them  from  the  Roman  population,  and  cut  them  ofTfrom  the 
civilisation  of  which  the  Church  was  already  the  only  gUtU*- 
dian.  For  centuries  the  preeminence  in  iho  West  belonged 
.to  that  race  which  alone  became  Cathol^  ^t  once,  And  never 
Bwer^ed  from  its  prlliodox;^.  It  it  teiue  of  Uie  import- 
ance of  this  fidelity  which  ductated  the  wdl-known  preamhle 
of  the  Salic  Uw:  "  Gens  Francorapi  iqclitu,  J)eo  auctore 
oondita,  ad  Catholicam  ^em  4M>nveK8a  et  immnnis  ah  hse- 
resi,"  &c« 

Then  followed  the  ages  which  are  not  imjustly  called  the 
dark  ages,  in  wliich  were  Jiaid  the  foundations  of  all  Uie  hap- 
piness that  has  been  since  enjoyed,  and  of  all  the  greatness 
that  has  been  achieved,  by  men.  The  good  seed,  from  wiiich 
a  new  Christian  civilisation  sprang,  was  striking  root  in  the 
ground.  Catholicism  appeared  as  the  religion  of  masses.  lu 
those  times  of  simple  faitli,  there  wa.s  nu  u])purtui;ity  to  call 
forth  an  Alhanasius  or  an  Augustine.  It  was  nut  an  age  oi' 
conspicuous  saints ;  but  sanctity  was  at  no  time  so  general. 
The  holy  men  of  the  first  centuries  shyie  with  an  intense 
^riUiancy  fcom  the  midst  of  the  suzzounding  corruption. 
Legions  of  saints — ^individually  for  the  njiost  part  pbscure, 
hecaui^  d  the  atmosphere  of  li^ht  around  them — throng  the 
five  illiterate  centuries,  from  the  dose  of  the  great  dogmatic 
'  Gontroyetsies  to  the  rise  of  a  new  dieology  and  the  com- 
mencement of  new  contests  with  Uildebrand,  Anselm^  and 
Bernard.  All  the  manifestations  of  the  Catholic  spirit  in 
those  days  bear  a  character  of  vastness  and  popularity.  A 
single  idea — the  words  of  one  man — electrified  hundreds  of 
tliousands.  In  such  a  state  of  the  world,  the  Christian  ideas 
were  able  to  become  incarnate,  so  to  speak,  in  durable  forms, 
■  and  succeeded  in  animating  the  political  institutions  as  well 
as  the  social  life  of  the  nations. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Tentonic  ideas  of  government 
shaped  themBeWes  to  the  mould  of  the  new  religion,  was  the 
second  point  in  which  that  race  was  so  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  position  it  has  ever  since  .occupied  towards  Christianity. 
They  ceased  to  be  barbarians  only  in  becoming  Christiaus. 
Their  political  system  waa  in  its  ^£|M»cy;  and  was  capable 
of  being  developed  variottsly«  according  to  the  influences  it 
might  undergo.  There  was  no  hostile  civilisation  to  break 
down,  no  traditions  to  oj)j)ose  whicii  were  bound  up  with 
the  recollections  of  the  national  greatness.    The  state  is  SQ 

*  "  The  noble  people  of  the  Fnokf^  fofupM  ^  Ood,  ooavwtad  to  tho  pa- 

iliolic  faith,  aud  free  Irom  heresy." 
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dosely  linked  with  religion^  that  no  nation  that  has  changed 
its  leligion  has  ever  surviyed  in  its  old  political  form.  In 
Rome  it  had  proved  to  be  impossible  to  alter  the  system 
which  for  a  thousand  years  had  animated  every  portion  of 
the  atate;  it  was  incurably  pagan.  The  conversion  of  the 
people,  and  the  outward  alliance  with  the  Church,  could  not 
make  up  for  this  inconsistency. 

But  the  Teutonic  race  received  the  Catholic  ideas  wholly 
and  without  reserve.  There  was  no  rejrion  into  which  they 
failed  to  penetrate.  The  nation  was  collectively  Catholic, 
as  well  as  individually.  The  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
political  system  of  the  Germans  was  so  complete,  that  when 
Hungary  adopted  the  religion  of  Rome,  it  adopted  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  institutions  of  the 
empire.  The  ideas  of  government,  which  the  barbarians  ear- 
ned with  them  into  every  land  which  they  conquered,  were 
always  in  substance  the  same.  The  ReipubUca  Ckristiana 
of  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of  those  states  in  which  the 
Teutonic  element  combined  with  the  Catholic  system,  was 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  laws.  The  mediseval  insti- 
tutions had  this  also  in  common,  that  they  grew  up  every 
where  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Church;  and 
whilst  they  subsisted  in  their  integrity,  her  influence  in  every 
nation,  and  that  of  the  Pope,  over  all  the  nations,  attiiined 
their  utmost  height.  In  proportion  as  they  have  since  degene- 
rated or  disappeared,  the  political  iiitluence  of  religion  has 
declined.  As  we  have  seen  that  tlie  Church  was  baffled  in 
the  full  performance  of  her  mission  before  Kurope  was  flooded 
by  the  great  migration,  so  it  may  be  said  that  she  has  never 
permanently  enjoyed  her  proper  position  and  authority  in 
any  country  where  it  did  not  penetrate.  No  other  political 
system  has  yet  been  devised,  which  was  consistent  with  the 
fail  development  and  action  of  Catholic  principles,  but  that 
which  was  constructed  b^  the  northern  barbarians  who  de- 
stroyed the  Western  empire. 

From  this  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  conclude,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  tends  to  inspire  and  transform  the  public 
as  well  as  the  private  lile  of  men  ;  that  it  is  not  really  mas- 
ter of  one  without  some  authority  over  the  otlier.  Conse- 
quently, where  the  state  is  too  powerful  by  long  tradition 
and  custom,  or  too  far  gone  in  corruption,  to  admit  of  the 
influence  of  religion,  it  can  only  prevail  by  ultimately  de- 
stroying the  political  system.  This  helps  us  to  understand  the 
almost  imperceptible  progress  of  Christianity  against  Maho- 
metanism,  and  the  slowness  of  its  increase  in  China,  where 
its  growth  most  eventually  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of 
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government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  with  what  ease 
comparatively  savage  tribes — as  the  natives  of  California  and 
Paraguay — were  converted  to  a  religion  which  first  initiated 
them  in  civilisation  and  government.  There  are  countries  in 
which  the  natural  conditions  are  yet  wanting  for  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  There  is  a  fulhiess  of  time  for  every  nation  —  a 
time  at  which  it  first  becomes  capable  of  receiving  the  faith.* 
It  is  not  liarder  to  believe  that  certain  political  conditions 
are  required  to  make  a  nation  lit  for  conversion  than  that 
a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  development  is  indispensable ; 
that  the  language,  for  instanee,  must  have  reached  a  point 
which  that  of  some  nations  has  not  attained  before  it  Is 
capable  of  conveying  the  truths  of  Chriatianity, 

We  cannoty  therefore,  admit  that  political  principles  are 
a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  Chorch.    To  what  sort 
of  principles  it  is  that  she  inclines  may  be  indicated  by  a 
single  example.    The  Christian  notion  of  conscience  impera- 
tively demands  a  corresponding  measure  of  personal  liberty. 
The  feeling  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  God  is  the  only 
arbiter  of  a  Christian's  actions.    With  this  no  human  autho- 
rity can  be  permitted  to  interfere.    We  are  bound  to  extend 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  guard  from  every  encroachnuiit,  the 
sphere  in  which  we  can  act  in  obedience  to  the  sole  voice 
of  conscience,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration.  The 
Church  cannot  tolerate  any  species  of  government  in  which 
this  right  is  not  recognised.   She  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  despotism  of  Uie  state,  whatever  its  name  or  its  forma 
may  be,  and  through  whatever  instruments  it  may  be  exer- 
cised.   Where  the  state  allows  the  largest  amount  of  this 
autonomy,  the  subject  enjoys  the  largest  measure  of  free- 
dom, and  the  Church  the  greateat  legitimate  influence.  The 
republics  of  antiquity  were  as  incapable  as  the  Oriental  des- 
potisms of  satisfying  the  Christian  notion  of  freedom,  or  even 
of  subsisting  with  it.  Tlie  Church  has  succeeded  in  producing 
the  kind  of  liberty  she  exacts  for  her  children  only  in  those 
states  wliich  she  has  herself  created  or  transformed.  Real  free- 
dom has  been  known  in  no  state  that  did  not  pass  through 
her  mediaeval  action.    The  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  the 
history  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  man  from  every  spe- 
cies of  servitude,  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  religion 
became  more  penetrating  and  more  universal.   The  Church 
could  never  abandon  that  principle  of  liberty  by  which  ahe 
conquered  pagan  Rome.   The  history  of  the  last  three  cen- 

* 

*  "  Vetati  sunt  a  Spiritu  sancto  loqvi  verbum  Dei  in  Asia.  .  .  .  TBIlt»hmt  Im 
ia  bithyaiMn,  et  non  permiiit  eoi  spintnt  Jean."  Acts  zfi  6|  7* 
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tones  exhibits  the  gradual  revival  of  declining  slavery,  which 
appears  under  new  forms  of  oppression  as  Sie  authority  of 
religion  has  decreased*  The  effi»rts  of  deliverance  have  been  0 
violent  and  reactionary;  the  progress  of  dependence  sure  and 
inevitable.  The  political  benefits  of  the  mediaeval  system 
have  been  enjoyed  by  no  nation  which  is  destitute  of  Teu- 
tonic elements.  The  Slavonic  races  of  the  north-east,  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  the  north-west,  were  deprived  of  them.  In 
the  centre  of  mediaeval  civilisation,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
proud  of  its  unmixed  descent  from  the  Komans,  was  un- 
touched by  the  new  blood ;  and  that  Christian  people  failed 
to  obtain  a  Christian  government.  Where  the  inflnence  of 
the  ideas  which  prevaued  in  those  times  has  not  been  felt, 
the  consequence  has  been  the  utmost  development  of  extreme 
pvineiplesy  such  as  have  doomed  Asia  for  so  many  a«es  to 
perpetual  stagnation,  and  America  to  endless  heedless  change* 
It  is  a  plain  fact,  that  that  kind  of  liberty  which  the  Church 
every  where  and  at  all  times  requires  has  been  attained 
hitherto  only  in  states  of  Teutonic  origin.  We  need  hardly 
glance  at  the  importance  of  tliis  observation  in  considering 
the  missionary  vocation  of  the  English  race  in  the  distant 
regions  it  has  peopled,  and  among  the  nations  it  has  con- 
quered ;  for,  in  spite  of  its  religious  apostasy,  no  other 
country  has  preserved  so  pure  that  idea  of  liberty  which  gave 
to  religion  ot  old  its  power  in  Europe,  and  is  still  the  founda- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  England.  Other  nations,  that  have 
preserved  more  faithfully  their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  have 
more  decidedlpr  broken  with  these  political  traditions,  without 
which  the  action  of  the  Church  is  fettered. 

It  is  equally  clear  that,  in  insisting  upon  one  definite  prin- 
ciple in  all  government,  the  Church  has  at  no  time  under- 
stood that  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  particular  political 
forms.  She  attends  to  the  substance,  not  to  the  form,  in 
politics.  At  various  times  she  Ijas  successively  promoted  mon- 
archy, aristocracy,  and  democracy  ;  and  at  various  times  she 
has  been  betrayed  by  each.  The  three  fundanienUil  forms 
of  all  government  are  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Sove- 
reignty must  reside  with  an  individual,  or  with  a  minority,  or 
with  the  majority.  But  there  are  seasons  and  circumstances 
where  one  or  the  other  is  impossible,  where  one  or  the  other 
is  necessary;  and  in  a  growing  nation  they  cannot  always 
remain  in  the  same  relative  proportions.  Christianity  could 
neither  produce  nor  abolish  them.  They  are  all  compatible 
with  liberty  and  religion ;  and  are  all  liable  to  diverge  into 
granny  by  the  exclusive  exaggeration  of  th^  principle*  It 
is  this  exaggeration  that  has  ever  been  the  great  danger  to 
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•leligioo  and  io  liberty,  and  the  object  of  constant  fenstance^ 
4he  source  of  coiMtant  suffering,  for  the  Churck. 

CliristiaDit^  introduced  no  new  forms  of  government,  but 
a  new  spirit,  which  totally  transformed  tlie  old  ones.  The 
difference  between  a  Christian  and  a  pagan  monarchy,  or  be- 
tween a  Christian  and  a  rationalist  democracy,  is  as  great, 
politically,  as  tliat  between  a  monarchy  and  a  republic.  The 
government  of  Athens  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Persia 
than  that  of  any  Christian  republic,  however  denjocratic.  If 
political  theorists  had  attended  more  to  the  experience  of 
•Christian  ages,  the  Church  and  the  State  would  have  been 
spared  many  oalamities.  Unfortunately  it  has  long  beien  the 
common  practice  to  recur  to  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Jews.  The  example  of  both  was  equally  dangerous ;  for 
in  the  Jewish,  as  in  the  Gentile  world,  political  and  religious 
•obligations  were  made  to  coincide ;  in  both,  therefore, — in  the 
theocracy  of  the  Jews  as  in  the  TroXtreia  ot  the  Gr reeks, — the 
state  was  absolute.  Now  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  Church, 
by  keeping  the  two  spheres  permanently  distinct, — by  render- 
ing to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's, — ^to  make  all  absolutism,  of  whatever 
^nd,  impossible. 

As  no  form  of  government  is  in  itself  incompatible  with 
tyranny,  either  of  a  person  or  a  principle,  nor  necessarily  in- 
eonaistent  with  liberty,  there  is  no  natural  hostility  or  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  any  one  of  them.  The  same  Church 
which,  in  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  the  great  migrations, 
restored  authority  by  raising  up  and  anointing  kings,  held  ia 
later  times  with  the  aristoeracy  of  the  empire,  and  called  into 
existence  the  democracies  of  Italy.  In  the  eighth  century 
1^  looked  to  Charlemagne  for  the  re-organisation  of  society  ; 
in  the  eleventh  she  relied  on  the  people  to  carry  out  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy.  During  the  first  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  social  and  political  order  liaci  to  be  recon- 
structed out  of  ruins,  the  Church  every  where  addresses  her- 
self to  the  kings,  and  seeks  to  strengthen  and  to  sanctify  their 
power.  Tlie  royal  as  well  as  the  imperial  dignity  received 
irom  her  their  authority  and  splendour.  Whatever  her  dis- 
putes on  religious  grounds  with  particular  sovereigns,  such, 
as  Lothar,  she  had  in  those  ages  as  yet  no  contests  with  the 
encroachments  of  monardiicai  power.  Later  on  in  the  middle 
ages,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  monarchy  had  prevailed  al- 
most every  where,  and  had  strengthened  itseli  beyond  the 
limits  of  feudal  ideas  by  the  help  of  the  Roman  law  and  of 
the  notions  of  absolute  power  derived  from  the  ancients,  it 
stood  in  continual  conflict  with  the  Church.   From  the  time 
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of  Gregarj  VII.  all  the  most  dbtiiigtaithed  pontiffi  were  en*' 
gaged  in  quarrels  witk  the  rojal  and  imperial  power^  wliith 
TeiiuUed  in  the  victory  of  the  Church  in  GermaDj,  and  her 
defeat  in  France.    In  this  resistance  to  the  exaggen^on  of 

TTioTiarchy,  they  naturally  endeavoured  to  set  barriers  to  it 
b)  promotin«j^  popular  institutions,  as  the  Italian  democracies 
and  the  aristocratic  republics  of  Switzerland,  and  the  capitu- 
lations which  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were 
imposed  on  almost  every  prince.  Times  had  greatly  changed 
when  a  Pope  declared  his  amazement  at  a  nation  which  bore 
in  silence  the  tyranny  of  their  king.*  In  modern  times  the 
abiolate  monaichy  in  Calliolio  oonntries  has  been,  next  to 
the  Reformation,  the  greatest  and  most  fbnnidable  enemy  of 
the  Church.  For  here  she  again  lost  in  gnreat  measure  her 
natural  influence.  In  Ftence^  Spain,  and  Germany,  by  Gak 
licanism,  Josephinism,  and  the  Inqyisition,  she  came  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  the  more  fatal  and  de- 
plorable that  the  clergy  were  often  instrumental  in  main* 
taining  it.  All  these  phenomena  were  simply  an  adaptation 
of  Catholicism  to  a  political  system  incompatible  with  it  in 
its  integrity  ;  an  artifice  to  acconunodate  the  Church  to  the 
requirements  of  absolute  government,  and  to  furnish  abao- 
lute  princes  with  a  resource  w^hich  was  elsewhere  supplietl  by 
Protestantism.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Church 
is  at  this  day  more  free  under  Protestant  than  under  Catholie 
governments ;  in  Prustta  or  England  than  in  France  or  Pied« 
moot,  Naples  or  BaTaria. 

As  we  have  said  that  the  Church  commonly  allied  herself 
with  the  political  elements  which  happened  to  be  insuffici- 
ently represented,  luid  to  temper  the  predominant  principle 
by  encouraging  the  others,  it  might  seem  hardly  unfair  to  con* 
elude  that  tliat  kind  of  government  in  which  they  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  combined, — '*a?quatum  et  temperatum  ex  tribus 
optimis  rerum  publicarum  modis"  (Cicero,  Kep.  i.  45), — must 
be  particularly  suited  to  her.  Practically  —  and  we  are  not 
here  pursuing  a  theory — this  is  a  mere  fallacy.  If  we  look  at 
Catholic  countries,  we  find  that  in  Spain  and  Piedmont  the 

*  Innocent  IV.  wrotob  1246,  to  the  Siciliaiis:  **  In  omnem  terram  restne 
somutribulationis  esivit  .  .  .  widtit  pw  aim  vehflmeiid  dttoentibw,  qnod  pr^ 
fni  dine  territatb  opprobrio,  et  pemNMUum  ac  rerum  gravati  multiplici  detri- 
mento,  neglexeritis  habere  consilium,  per  quod  vobis,  sicut  gentibus  csterU,  aliqua 
provenirent  solatia  libertatis  ....  super  hoc  apud  Bcdem  apostoUcam  vo8  ex- 

MMBte  fMraiidine.  Cogitate  itaque  corde  vigili,  at  acoUo  ve«tne  seiri- 

tntis  catena  decidat,  et  anWersitas  vestra  in  libertatis  et  quietis  gaudio  reflo reseat : 
ntqoe  rumor  in  gentibas,  qnod  sicut  rcgnam  vestrum  nobilitate  multa  et  mira 
iSI  ateM  eoMMBM^ite  Mtt  fkieato  pot^^ 
EtjMm,  Abb,  ad  •mu  IMfc 
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eonsdtution  has  senred  only  to  pillage,  oppress,  and  insult  the 
Church;  whilst  in  Austria,  since  the  empire  has  heen  pori- 
fied  in  the  6ery  ordeal  of  the  roTolution,  she  is  free,  secure, 
and  om  the  high  road  of  self-improvement.  In  constitutional 
Bavaria  she  has  but  little  protection  against  the  crown,  or 
in  Belgium  against  the  mob.  The  royal  power  is  against 
her  in  one  place,  the  popular  element  in  the  other.  Turning 
to  Protestant  countries,  we  find  that  in  Prussia  the  Church  is 
comparatively  free ;  whilst  the  more  })opular  government  of 
Baden  has  exhibited  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  op- 
pression which  has  occurred  in  our  time.  The  popular  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  again,  has  xenewed  the  refusal  of  religious 
toleration  at  the  very  time  when  despotic  Russia  begins  to 
make  a  show,  at  least,  of  conceding  it.  In  the  presence  of 
these  facts,  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  assume  that  the 
Church  must  look  with  favour  on  the  feeble  and  transi- 
tory constitutions  with  which  the  revolution  has  covered  half 
the  Continent  It  does  not  actually  appear  that  she  haa 
derived  greater  benefits  from  them  than  she  may  be  said  to 
have  done  from  the  revolution  itself,  which  in  France,  for 
instance,  in  1818,  gave  to  the  Church,  at  least  for  a  season, 
that  liberty  and  dignity  for  which  she  had  struggled  in  vain 
during  the  constitutional  period  which  had  preceded. 

The  political  character  of  our  own  country  bears  hardly 
more  resemblance  to  the  liberal  governments  of  the  Continent, 
— which  have  copied  only  what  is  valueless  in  our  institutions, 
— than  to  the  superstitious  despotism  of  the  East,  or  to  the 
analogous  tyranny  which  in  the  far  West  is  mocked  with 
the  name  of  freedom.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  progress  of 
the  constitution,  which  it  was  the  work  of  the  Catholic  ages 
to  build  up,  on  the  principles  common  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  Teutonic  stock,  was  interrupted  by  the  attraction  which 
the  growth  of  absolutism  abroad  excited,  and  by  the  Refor- 
mation's transferring  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  crown, 
Tlie  Stuarts  justified  their  abuse  of  power  by  the  same  pre- 
cepts and  the  same  examples  by  which  the  Puritans  justified 
their  resistance  to  it.    The  liberty  aimed  at  by  the  Levellers 
was  as  remote  from  that  which  the  middle  ages  had  handed 
down,  as  the  power  of  the  Stuarts  from  the  mediaeval  mon-> 
archy .  The  Revolution  of  1688  destroyed  one  without  favour- 
ing^ the  other.   Unlike  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.,  that 
which  overthrew  his  son  did  not  fall  into  a  contrary  ex- 
treme.   It  was  a  restoration  in  some  sort  of  the  principles 
of  government,  which  had  been  alternately  assailed  by  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  by  a  fanatical  democracy.    But,  as  it  was 
directed  against  the  abuse  of  kingly  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
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tiiy,  neither  the  crown  nor  the  establiahed  Churdi  recovered 
Obiax  ancient  position ;  and  a  jealousy  of  both  has  ever  since 
subsisted.    There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  remnants 

of  the  old  Christian  system  of  polity — the  utter  disappear- 
ance of  which  keeps  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  a  state  of 
continual  futile  revolution — exist  more  copiously  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  any  other.  Instead  of  the  revolutions  and  the 
religious  wars  by  which,  in  other  Protestant  countries,  Ca- 
tholics have  obtained  toleration,  they  have  obtained  it  in 
England  by  the  force  of  the  very  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. "I  should  think  myself  inconsistent,"  says  the  chief 
expounder  of  our  political  system,  in  not  applying  my  ideas 
of  civil  liberty  to  religious."  And  speaking  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws,  he  says :  **  To  the  great  liberality  and  en- 
laiged  sentiments  of  those  who  are  the  furthest  in  the  world 
from  you  in  relirious  tenets,  and  llie  furthest  from  acting 
with  the  party  which,  it  is  thought,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  disposed  to  espouse,  it  is  that  you  owe 
the  whole,  or  veiy  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  has  been  done 
both  here  and  in  Ireland."  *  The  danger  which  menaces  the 
continuance  of  our  constitution  proceeds  simply  from  the 
oblivion  of  those  Christian  ideas  by  which  it  was  originally 
inspired.  It  should  seem  that  it  is  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  political  duty  of  Catholics  to  endeavour  to  avert  this 
peril,  and  to  defend  from  the  attacks  of  the  Radicals  and 
from  the  contempt  of  the  Tories  the  only  constitution  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Catholic  times,  and  the 
nrinciples  which  are  almost  as  completely  forgotten  in  Eng- 
land as  thej  are  misunderstood  abroad.  If  three  centuries 
of  Protestantism  bave  not  entirely  obliterated  the  ancient 
features  of  our  govemment ;  if  they  have  not  been  so  tho* 
roughly  barren  of  political  improvement  as  some  of  its 
enemies  would  have  us  believe,---there  is  surely  nothing  to 
marvel  at,  nothing  at  which  we  may  not  rejoice.  Protest- 
ants may  well  have,  in  some  respects,  the  same  terrestrial 
superiority  over  Catholics  that  the  Gentiles  had  over  the 
eople  of  God.  As,  at  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  treasures  it 
ad  produced  and  accumulated  during  two  thousand  years 
became  the  spoils  of  the  victor, — when  the  day  of  reckoning 
shall  couie  for  the  great  modern  apostasy,  it  will  surrender 
all  that  it  has  gathered  in  its  diligent  application  to  the 
things  of  this  world ;  md  those  who  have  remained  in  the 
fiuthy  will  have  into  the  bargain  those  products  of  the  Pro- 
testant civilisation  on  which  its  claims  of  superiority  are 
founded* 

*  Itarke't  Wovkt,  i.  a91,40i. 
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Wh^,  therefore,  in  the  political  shipwreck  of  modem 
Europe,  it  is  asked  which  political  form  or  party  is  favoured 
by  the  Church,  the  only  answer  we  can  give  is,  that  she  is 
attached  to  none ;  but  that,  though  indiflerent  to  existing 
forms,  slie  is  attached  to  a  spirit  which  is  nearly  extinct. 
Those  who,  from  a  ft  ar  of  exposing  her  to  political  animosity, 
would  deny  this,  forget  that  the  truth  is  as  strong  against  po- 
litical as  against  reli|jious  error,  and  shut  their  eves  to  the 
only  means  by  which  the  political  regeneration  of  the  modem 
world  is  a  possibility.  For  the  Catholic  ireligion  alone  will 
not  suffice  to  save  it,  as  it  was  insufficient  to  save  the  ancient 
world,  unless  the  Catholic  idea  equally  manifests  itsdf  in  the 
political  order»  The  Church  alone,  without  influence  on  the 
state,  is  powerless  as  a  securi^  for  good  govemmrat.  It  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  at  the  present  day  France,  or  Spain, 
or  Naples,  nre  better  governed  than  England,  Holland,  or 
Prussia.  A  country  entirely  Protestant  may  have  more 
Catholic  elements  in  its  government  than  one  where  the 
population  is  wholly  Catholic.  1'he  state  which  is  Catholic 
jmr  excellence  is  a  by-word  for  misgovernnient,  because  the 
orthodoxy  and  piety  of  its  administrators  are  deemed  a  substi- 
tute for  a  better  system.  The  demand  for  a  really  Catholic 
system  of  government  falls  with  the  greatest  weight  of  re- 
proach on  ue  Catholic  states. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  ages  of  &itli 
ihe  same  unity  prevailed  in  political  ideas,,  and  that  the  civil 
as  well  as  the  religious  troubles  of  our  time  are  in  greali 
measure  due  to  the  B,eformation«  It  is  cominon  to  advise 
Catholics  to  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  political  doc- 
trines of  the  day;  but  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
recall  the  ideas  of  Catholic  times.  It  is  not  in  the  results 
of  the  political  development  of  the  last  three  centuries  that 
the  Church  can  place  her  trust;  neither  in  absolute  nion- 
arcliy,  nor  iu  the  revolutionary  liberalism,  nor  in  the  infal- 
lible constitutional  scheme.  She  must  create  anew  or  revive 
her  former  creations,  and  instil  a  new  life  and  spirit  into 
those  remains  of  the  mediaeval  system  which,  will  bear  die 
mark  of  the  ages  when  heresy  and  unbelief,  Roman  law  and 
heathen  philosophy,  had  not  obscured  the  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian state»  These  remains  are  to  be  found,,  in  various  stages 
of  decay ,^  in  every  state,^ — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
France, — that  grew  out  of  the  medisBval  civilisation.  Above 
all,  they  will  be  found  in  the  country  which,  in  the  midst  of 
its  apostasy,  and  in  spite  of  so  much  guilt  towards  relijjion, 
has  preserved  the  Catholic  forms  in  its  Church  establishment 
more  than  any  other  Protestant  nation,,  and  the  Catholic 
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qnrit  in  her  political  anttitutioM  more  tluui  anj^Calliolie 
nation.  To  renew  the  memory  of  the  times  in  whicli  this 
spirit  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  to  preserve  the  remains- of  it; 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  what  is  lost,  and  the  desire  of 
what  is  most  urgently  needed, — is  au  important  service  and 
an  important  duty,  which  it  behoves  us  to  perform.  We 
are  greatly  misttiken  if  these  are  not  reflections  which  force 
themselves  on  every  one  who  carefully  observes  the  political 
history  of  the  Church  in  modem  £urope« 


JOHN  JONES,  MABTYB. 

John  or  Grriffiih  Jones,  alias  Robert  or  Herbert  Buckley, 
who  afterwards  assumed  in  religion  the  name  of  Qodefridus 
Manritims,  was  a  gentleman  of  Clenock  in  Caernarvonshire. 
Like  most  Welshmen  of  his  day,  he  appears  to  have  adhered 
to  the  old  £uth ;  if  he  was  not  an  *'  old  priest,**  he  must  have 
been  among  the  first  "  seminaries*'  sent  over  to  England,  for 
we  find  him  in  a  list  of  priests  committed  prisoners  to  the 
Marshalsea  before  June  158^,  and  still  remaining  there  March 
3d,  1583.*  lie  is  there  called  Robert  Buckley,  and  may  per- 
haps be  identified  with  the  Robertus  Jonus,  Sacerdos,  wlio  ap- 
pears in  the  Catalogue  of  Bridgewater  (15is8),  and  previously  in 
that  of  Nicholas  Sanders  in  1572.  From  this  we  might  sup- 
pose him  to  be  an  old  priest,  ordained  in  Queen  Mary's  days, 
if  we  bad  nut  direct  testimony  to  the  contrary  in  a  document 
we  have  found,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  went  abroad 
to  be  ordained  priest  in  the  first  year  of  £lizabeth,  like  Wil- 
liam Allen  and  others,  who  yet  are  not  exactly  to  be  dassed 
with  the  **  seminary  priests.**  Hia  name  still  occurs  among 
the  Marsbalsea  prisoners  in  the  list  for  1584;  in  1585  it  is 
absent ;  while  in  a  list  made  l>etween  April  and  October  1586 
we  find  the  name  of  Buckley  among  the  "  priests  that  have 
been  prisoners,  and  that  are  out  upon  bond."-(^  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  liberty ;  either  his  bond  was  not  renewed,  or 
he  was  apprehended  anew  for  a  fresh  exercise  of  sacerdotal 
functions,  for  we  soon  find  him  again  prisoner  in  Wisbcach 
Castle,  where,  according  to  Bishop  Challoner,  he  was  con- 
*    fined  in  1587.    On  regaining  bis  liberty,  cither  by  escape  or 

*  State-Paper  Office,  same  date, 
t  Harleian  H^.,  toL  300,  foL  10. 
VOL.  XI.  N£W  SERIES.  B 
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banishment,  about  1590,  he  left  England,  and  became  a  con- 
ventual friar  at  Pontoise;*  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  among  the  Observantines  of  the  Ara  Coeli. 
Aflter  a  time  he  was  seat  back  bj  his  superiors  to  the  English 
mission;  and  before  leaving  Rome  he  had  an  audience  of 
Pope  Clement  VI II*,  who  embraced  him  and  gave  him  his 
blessing,  adding,  ''Go,  for  1  believe  you  are  a  true  religious 
of  Sl  Francb;  and  pray  to  God  for  me  and  His  holy  Church." 
He  must  have  reached  London  some  time  in  1593,  and  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  house  which  was  organised  by  F.  Jolin 
Gerard  the  Jesuit  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Line,  who  was  martyred  in  KJOl  for  harbouring 
priests.  There  F.  Jones  remained  several  months,  labour- 
ing in  London,  and  then  went  away  from  tlie  city  to  look 
after  another  part  ot  the  flock.  He  continued  tliis  missionary 
work  till  some  time  in  1596,  when,  as  F.  Garnet  writes, 
"  after  this  good  religious  had  laboured  bard  for  about  three 
years  in  tillinff  the  vineyard  of  Christ  vrith  no  small  profit  be 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  and  was  kept  in  prison 
about  two  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  was 
treated  with  less  rigour,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of  liber^; 
the  quantity  of  good  he  did  was  incredible,  through  the  great 
concourse  of  Catliolics  that  came  to  him.  This  state  of  things 
might  have  lasted  some  time,  but  Topcliffe  the  persecutor  put 
an  end  to  it.*' 

A  spy  had  informed  the  priest-catcher  that  Jones,  before 
his  capture,  had  visited  Mr.  Robert  Barnes  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Wiseman — a  Catiiohc  lady,  who  had  two  sons  Jesuits  ;  and 
that  he  had  stayed  two  days  with  them  in  their  prison,  had 
said  Masses  for  them,  and  received  alms  from  them.  For  this 
Topcliffe  had  them  all  three  arraigned  for  high  treason  in  the 
King*8  Bench  Court  at  Westminster,  July  1598.  Mrs.  Wise- 
man refused  the  trial  by  jury,  because  she  did  not  choose  to 
let  simple  fellows  damn  themselves  in  ignorance  by  giving  an 
unjust  verdict  against  her,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to 
the  peine  forte  et  dure,  to  wit,  to  be  pressed  to  death  with  a 
heavy  door  over  her  and  a  sharp  stone  under  her,  as  by  statute 
provided  in  such  cases.  Jones  refused  to  plead  in  like  man- 
ner, with  what  results  we  shall  learn  better  from  the  docu- 
ment which  will  be  given  below  than  from  Father  Garnet's 
letter. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  he  was  condemned,  and 
on  the  iUth  of  July  1598  led  out  to  the  gallows  at  St.  Thomas 
Watering  to  be  executed.    TopcliiFe  and  a  great  crowd  were 

^  Oliver,  CoUectioiM,  p.  661. 
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expecting  liim.  He  mounted  the  cart,  and  immediately  de- 
cUured  that  he  was  innocent,  and  had  never  said  a  word  or 
imagined  a  thought  against  the  queen  or  coininenwealth. 

On  this  a  gentleman  who  waa  there  said  with  great  earnest- 
nesa  to  Topcliffe  that  an  innocent  man  was  going  to  be  put  to 
death.    **  Patience  a  while^  sir,*'  said  TopcIiiTe;  ''jou  shidl 
soon  see  what  manner  of  innocent  he  is#**    Then,  turning  to 
JoneSy  "  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Pope  excommunicated  the 
queen,  or  tried  to  turn  her  out  of  her  kingdom  to  encourage 
Papistoy,  what  would  you  do,  and  what  would  you  advise 
others  to  do  ?"    Jones  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  was 
busied  jjartly  in  talking  to  the  people,  partly  in  prayer;  and 
so  'ro])clifre  took  the  occasion  to  fix  the  suspicion  of  treason 
upon  him. 

After  this  the  persecutor  produced  a  paper  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Barnes,  and  containing  certain 
words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by  a  possessed  person  dur^ 
ing  exorcism.  Among  other  things,  the  energumen  had  said 
that  it  was  useless  to  pray  for  the  queen,  and  the  priest  had 
answered,  **  Wretch,  you  do  not  know  what  God  has  deter- 
mined; even  to  the  last  moment  of  life  there  is  time  for  re- 
pentance.*' Now  tliough  Jones  had  never  seen  this  paper,  the 
contents  of  which  did  not  concern  him  at  all,  yet  Topciifie 
found  it  a  useful  means  of  exciting  the  people  against  him,  as 
one  who  should  say  that  the  queen  was  a  bad  woman  and  one 
of  the  reprobate. 

The  hangman  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  rope  with  him,  so 
the  martyr  was  kept  a  whole  hour  waiting  in  the  cart  under 
the  gallows ;  his  time  was  occupied  in  answering  various 
questions,  and  preaching  to  the  people,  amid  interruptions  of 
aU  kinds.  Atmst  a  horseman  was  heard  galloping  towards 
the  place,  and  the  excitement  became  intense  when  a  voice 
cried  out,  ''  A  reprieve,  a  reprieve!*''  When  the  man  had 
galloped  up,  he  was  asked  by  a  hundred  anxious  mouths 
whether  it  was  so.  '*  Ay,  ay,"  he  answered,  dangling  the 
halter  in  the  sight  of  the  crowd,  here  it  is.'*  When*  the 
time  came  to  draw  away  the  cart,  the  hangman  whipped  the 
horses;  but  they  were  held  back  by  three  or  four  stalwart  fel- 
lows till  the  martyr  had  finished  what  he  was  saying.  At 
last  the  oart  was  withdrawn,  and  the  martyr  rendered  his  soul 
to  God. 

Topcliffe,  who  this  time  was  tender  of  Elizabeth's  reputa- 
tion for  mercy,  did  not  ask  to  have  the  rope  cut  before  the 
martyr  was  dead,    lie  caused  the  quarters  to  be  hung  on 

S>le8  in  St.  George's  Fields,  by  the- way-side  on- the  roada  to 
ewington  and  I^mbeth,  and  the  heacito  be  stuck  up  over 
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the  pillory  in  Southwsrk.  So  far  Father  Garnet.  Dr. 
Champney,  as  quoted  hy  Challoner,  adds  that  his  head  and 
quarters  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  Catholics,  and  that 
two  young  gentlemen  were  imprisoned  for  the  deed.  One  of 
his  fore-quarters  found  its  way  to  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
Pontoise,  where  he  had  made  liis  religious  profession. 

The  gaps  of  this  account  may  be  partly  filled  up  by  the 
following  document,  which  we  found  in  a  Ms.  volume  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  English  Carthusians  of  Nieupoort, 
now,  with  a  few  other  remains  of  their  valuable  collection,  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Louvain : 

"In  Ahko  D(Mf iirt  1509.* 

The  third  of  July  Master  Jones  was  arraigned  at  King's  Bench 

bar  in  Westminster*  upon  these  points  only,  viz.  For  going  over  the 
seas,  the  6rst  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  there  being  made  a 
priest  by  authority  done  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  rcturnin'T  back 
into  Enghmd,  contrary  to  a  statute  in  that  behalf  luadc  And  being 
urged  for  trial  of  this  to  put  himself  upon  a  jury,  he  absolutely  re- 
fused, because  he  would  not  have  [his]  blood  required  at  the  handa 
of  men  ignorant  in  the  law*  The  points  of  his  judgment  he  directly 
confessed;  yet  kept  himself  from  intermeddling  in  any  manner  of 
treason,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  way  belonging  to  the  present 
state.  Whereupon  the  lord  chief  justice  answered  that  he  was  not 
charged  with  any  matter  of  treason,  neither  was  there  any  matter  of 
treason  to  be  objected  against  him  more  than  [that]  he  was  a  priest 
and  come  into  England  ;  neither  needed  there  any,  for  tiiat  he  was 
thereby  within  the  compass  of  the  law  by  his  own  confession.  Not- 
withstanding the  whole  bench  pressed  him  again  for  to  put  himself 
upon  the  country  ;  which  he  alt<^ether  refused,  and  referred  himself 
and  his  cause  to  God  and  the  l^nch»  for  that  they  made  the  laws* 
and  therefore  did  know  best  the  meaning  of  tlicm.  And  tliereupon 
the  judgment  was  given  by  Justice  Clynke,  with  the  whole  consent 
of  the  bench,  that  he  should  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  as  in 
a  case  of  high  treason;  which  accordingly  was  executed  the  12th  of 
July  following,  being  Wednesday,  by  seven  of4he  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  few  persons  should  see  him. 

His  true  name  is  said  to  be  Gryffith  Jones;  he  was  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Bucle  (Buckley)  Harberti  and  amongst  his 
own  brotliers  in  Italy  Godefridc  Moritius. 

Master  Jones  being  drawn  to  Saint  Thomas  Watering's  on  an 
hurdle,  and  there  set  on  ground,  kneeling  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
gallows,  a  little  praying,  and  after  standing  up,  did  begin  to  clear 
Ifaster  Barnes  and  Mistress  Wiseman,  saying  that  he  did  take  there 
upon  his  salvation  that  neither  of  them  both  did  ever  give  him  one 
penny  in  silver:  where  pausing,  as  if  he  would  enter  into  some  other 
matter,  he  was  mged  by  Topclifie,  who  said,  *  But  gold  they  did 
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give  yoa     then  he,  replying  directly,  said,  *  Nor  yet  gold.*  Then 
beinj{  charged  for  saying  of  Mass  at  his  chamber  in  their  presence, 
he  protested  that  he  said  no  Mass  there  in  their  presence.  Then 
Topchtte  (exclaiming)  s:nd,  *  No,  for  they  were  public  prayers ;  for 
that  there  was  no  superaltarc.'    'There  is  no  such  things,  Master 
Topcliffe ;  neither  did  I  say  any  public  prayers  at  all  in  their  hear- 
ing.'  Then  being  charged  for  private  prayera^  he  confetaed  with, 
tbanka  to  Alroigfaty  God  for  that  grace  that  he  said  anch  short  and 
secret  prayers  as  he  had  ever  used  after  lie  was  newly  risen ;  and  so 
he  said  he  would  do  as  long  as  he  lived,  *  do  you,  Master  Topcliffe,. 
what  you  will.'    Then  hein,:  interrupted  by  the  under-marshal  and 
Topclirte,  [he]  kneeled  down  aj^ain  to  his  private  devotions,  and  was 
enforced  to  endure  most  vile  slandering,  blaspheming,  and  lying  of 
Topcliffe  concerning  an  exorcism,  et  ceetera.   After  a  quarter  of  an 
bonr,  or  thereabonts,  be  was  helped  np  into  the  cart,  by  Topcliffe,  to 
speak  and  nnswer  to  divers  absurd  questions  concerning  the  queen^ 
the  state,  and  the  vealm;.  wheretinto  he  directly  answered,  with  pro- 
testation, that  he  never  to  that  hour  wished  more  hurt  to  the  queen, 
the  state,  or  the  realm,  than  he  did  at  that  very  instant  to  his  own 
soul :  and  further  he  protested  that  he  was  I'ree  from  all  treason, 
either  in  act,  word,  or  thought,  as  he  had  done  before  to  the  lord 
chief-justice  and  the  rest  of  &e bench  at  the  bar;  repeating  that  the 
lord  cbief*juatice  openly  declared,  in  the  presence  of  an  hundred  per- 
sons at  the  least,  that  there  was  no  matter  of  treason  objected  against 
him  mor  e  than  that  he  was  a  priest  and  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran* 
cia.   And  the  under-marshal  said  that  it  was  true;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  former  speech,  which  was  that  he  daily  prayed  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  majesty,  and  so  he  did  then  publicly  desire  with 
all  humility  Almighty  God  to  grant  her  grace,  and  preserve  her  butli 
df  body  and  soul,  and  that  she  might  live  and  be  His  fiuthful  ser« 
vant.   Then  Topcliffe  charging  him  and  all  other  priests  and  Caliio* 
lies  of  disloyalty  towards  her  majesty,  and  that  they  would  willingly 
kill  her  if  they  could,  he  presently  answered,  that  he  assuredly 
believed  that  both  he  himself  with  all  other  priests  and  Catholics 
would  be  more  ready  to  suHer  much  more  for  the  good  of  the  (juecn 
than  Master  Topclitfe  would  ;  further  he  told  him,  with  great  reso- 
lution, that  his  cruelty  only  hath  been  suthcient  to  make  her  odious 
to  all  the  priests  in  Obristendom.    Whereat  Topcliffe  railing  most 
impudently  and  perseveringly,  then  he  prayed  with  great  seal  in  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  *  Sweet  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,*  repeat- 
ing this  invocation  only  so  long  and  as  often  as  they  would  suffer 
him  ;  but  the  under-marshal  saying  in  derision  that  he  did  for<ret 
our  hless<  d  Lady,  then  he  spake  somewhat  loud,  both  in  the  way  of 
answering  an<l  of  prayers,  saying,  '  Blessed  Queen  of  heaven,  be  my 
advocate  and  pray  for  me  now  and  ever;'  and  then,  praying  as  before, 
*  Sweet  Jesus,'  he  with  hands  lifted  up  as  he  might,  being  bound 
with  cords,  desiring  all  Catholics  being  present  to  say  one  Otedo  and 
pray  for  him;  then  Topcliffe  railing  again  most  barbarously  and 
bitterly ; — saying,  if  they  would  not  give  him  leave  to  speak,  that 
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they  'Would  not  interrupt  him  in  hit  firayers,  for  thai  he  did  come 

thither  to  suffer  death  for  his  conscience  and  his  priesthood  only, 
according  as  the  judgment  was  given  ii))on  him  ;  reeommendinc;  his 
soul  to  Ahnighty  God  vvitli  an  unchangeable  courage  and  counten- 
ance. The  cart  was  taken  away;  which  being  done,  he  suffered 
death  moet  ooiislaiitiy»  banging  iwtil  he  was  altogether  dead,— the 
which  was  oiUn  required  of  the  whole  multitude.  So  was  he  quar- 
teredr  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole  over  against  the  pillory  in  South- 
wark;  which  remained  there  two  days,  with  so  cheerful  and  smiling 
a  countenance  as  when  he  lived,  so  that  it  was  «;reat  marvel  to  all 
beholders,  so  that  many  did  come  to  see  it,  that  the  othcers  did  take 
it  off,  and  scratched  his  face  with  the  nulls  of  their  hands  and  other 
instruments,  disfiguring  it,  and  so  put  gunpowder  to  make  it  de- 
formed, and  set  it  up  then  again ;  but  in  short  time  it  was  taken 
away  and  kept  as  a  relic :  and  fixed  his  four  quarters  on  four  seve- 
ral trees  adjoining  to  the  highway  ;  and  one  of  the  four  quarters 
did  bleed  freshly  within  two  days  that  it  was  hanged;  but  all  was 
taken  away  in  short  .time. 

"Deo  OBATiAs*" 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  authorship  of  this 
fragment,  lather  Garnet  prumibcd  either  himself  to  write 
the  life  of  the  martyr  when  he  had  more  time,  or  to  get  it 
written  by  a  Fmnciscan  priest, — "  a  great  servant  of  God,  who 
goes  about  working  witii  us;  and  wno^  after  a  very  long  and 
perilous  journey,  was  taken  by  the  heretics,  but  effected  his 
escape  iu  a  manner  that  evinced  great  coolness  and  courage, 
and  is  now  in  safety."  But  the  foregoing  piece  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  fragment  of  a  biography,  but  a  description  of  a  sin* 
gle  incident  by  an  eye-witness.  jSuch  accounts  of  martyr- 
doms used  to  be  sent  round  in  manuscript  to  the  different 
Knglish  convents  of  the  Continent,  where  they  were  some- 
times copied  into  one  of  their  books.  The  present  fragment 
occurs  in  a  book  tiiat  consists  chiefly  of  sernions,  and  transla- 
tions from  various  spiritual  writers, — in  fact,  just  where  we 
should  least  have  expected  to  find  it. 

We  owe  what  we  know  of  this  Franciscan  martyr  to  the 
seal  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Garnet,  and  to  the  piety  of  some 
solitary  Carthusian -who  took  the  pains  to  copy  the  fragment 
we  have  printed*  It  is  refreshii^  to  find  an  instance  of  fra- 
ternal feeling  reigning  among  im  orders  and  ranks  in  the 
Church.  For,  as  Father  Garnet  says  in  the  opening  of  the 
letter  to  Acquaviva,  of  which  we  have  made  so  much  use, 
"those  events  which  shed  a  lustre  on  the  religious'*  (we  might 
say  in  general  the  Christian)  life,  although  divided  among 
different  families,  are  yet  in  a  certain  way  common  to  all. 
And  for  me^  I  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  take  every 
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opportunity  of  serving  the  members  of  other  orders,  and  so  to 
keep  alive  the  love  which  should  exist  among  those  devoted 
to  Christ." 


TOASTING  THE  POPE. 

Some  remarks  that  we  made  in  November  on  drinking  the 
Pope's  health  have  attracted  some  attention,  and  raised  a 

discussion  which  tempts  us  to  resume  the  subject,  in  order 
to  contribute  some  elements  to  the  argument,  without  any 
pretence  of  giving  a  positive  decision  for  or  against  the  prac- 
tice. 

The  opinion  advocated  by  the  ablest  of  our  weekly  con- 
temporaries is,  that  if  we  were  begiiniing  afresh,  the  Pope's 
health  should  decidedly  be  omitted,  because  the  toast  is  a 
remnant  of  barbarism,  which  will  soon  be  forgotten  alto- 
gether. But  that  having  introduced  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
indignation  of  Protestants,  having  given  it  precedence  over 
the  Qaeen*s  health,  to  withdraw  now  would  be  a  sign  of 
weakness,  a  confessioa  that  we  had  occupied  an  untenable 
position,  a  cowardly  compromise,  which  would  render  us 
contemptible  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  our  critics. 
Proper  pride  and  enlightened  self-respect,  therefore,  would 
alike  protest  against  such  a  course. 

On  this  we  observe,  first,  that  it  seems  admitted  that 
toasts  are  at  least  vulgar,  absurd,  and  barbarous  ;  w  e  will  add, 
that  they  are  stained  with  the  original  sin  of  a  pedigree  that 
fathers  them  upon  a  debauched  and  drunken  age,  whose  linea- 
ments they  still  preserve.  Toasts  may  be  no  evidence  of  de- 
bauchery and  drunkenness  now ;  but  the  taste  that  approves 
them  is  founded  on  habits  and  customs  that  had  their  root  in 
such  vices.  An  admiration  of  the  Madonnas  of  Caravaggio 
is  consistent  with  the  greatest  purity  and  gentleness  in  the 
individual :  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that  art  follows  the  moral 
type  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  approves,  that  a  polyphemic 
art  is  the  legitimate  expression  of  muscular  Christianity ;  while 
spiritualised  art,  which  aims  at  expressing  purity,  modesty, 
patience,  and  tranquillity,  is  the  genuine  expression  of  an  age 
which  intellectually  and  socially  approves,  if  it  does  not  always 
voluntarily  exercise,  those  virtues.  So  w  ith  toasts  ;  ihey  have 
on  them  the  impress  of  an  age  of  rioting  and  excess.  The 
smell  of  tavern  life  exhales  from  them  ;  and  good  taste  at  least 
feels  repugnance  to  mixing  them  up  with  things  for  which 
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our  enthusiasm  ought  to  be  chastened  with  reverence.  We 

put  down  religious  toasts  in  the  same  category  of  vulgarisms, 
only  redeemed  from  profanity  by  their  stupidity,  in  which 
we  place  Mr.  Spurgeon's  startling  illustrations  of  Christian 
truths  or  heresies,  the  comic  business  at  the  Exeter-IIall  May- 
meetings,  the  gross  carnal  excitement  of  an  American  revival, 
or  such  tavern-sinrns  as  the  In  het  hemel-rffk, — **  the  kingdom- 
of-heaven  tap," — at  Malines,  or  The  PrudiyaVs  Return  (to  wit, 
from  temperance  to  strong  drink)  at  Battersea. 

If  this  is  the.  case,  if  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  occupy- 
ing a  position  too  inconsiderately,  consideration  will  be  out 
of  place  if  it  prevents  our  yielmng  now  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences. The  reign  of  religion  is  one  that  comes  not  with 
rioi^^c  and  shouting  and  clinking  of  emptied  glasses  on  loaded 
tables.  It  gains  ten  times  more  by  gracefully  acknowledging^ 
a  mistake  than  by  sticking  to  it  for  fear  of  appearing  to  give 
way.  Humility  does  not  advance  by  the  way  of  pride ;  by 
yielding  in  such  a  case  we  overcome, — we  overcome  first  our- 
selves, and  tlien  our  enemies:  by  sticking  to  a  fault,  we  are 
overcome;  we  first  allow  our  better  feelings  to  be  conquered 
by  our  pride,  and  then  we  find  ourselves  weakened  by  occu- 
pying an  untenable  position,  that  cannot  do  us  any  good,  but 
exposes  us  to  continual  attacks.  ^ 

But  in  this  case  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple.  The 
Pope's  health,'*  and  its  position  in  the  series  of  toasts,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  argued  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  fdso 
on  the  principles  of  which  the  practice  has  been  made  the 

rbol.  When  Catholics  get  together  as  Catholics,  the  first 
g  they  look  for  is,  a  convenient  form  of  expressing  their 
Catholic  enthusiasm.  When  they  dine  together,  they  natu- 
rally adopt  the  dinner-forms  usual  in  England,  and  allow  their 
enthusiasm  to  express  itself  in  toasts.  And  until  we  can  pro- 
vide another  form  for  this  expression,  to  suppress  religious 
toasts  is  so  far  to  suppress  the  expression  of  enthusiasm.  But 
public  dinners  are  got  up  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing 
this  feeling  on  some  point  connectiul  with  religion  ;  to  cut  out 
the  toasts  is  to  expunge  the  part  oi  Hamlet  from  the  play. 

Again,  though  among  us  there  are  some  quiet  souls  who 
would  withdraw  all  that  relates  to  religion  m>m  the  rough 
and  coarse  company  of  toasts  and  clap-trap  after-dinner  ora- 
tory, yet  in  the  mass  we  are  not  so  refined ;  we  cannot  sub- 
sist without  embodying  our  principles  in  sensible  signs.  We 
must  have  our  meetings,  and  our  means  of  expressing  our 
feelings.  All  Catholics,  then,  except  the  small  minority  just 
referred  to,  wish  to  toast  the  Pope  in  their  convivial  r^- 
unhrn*   But  here  a  divergence  manifests  itself.   Among  us 
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tbere  may  "be  some  who  forget  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,  the 
diyine  character  of  the  Church,  and  think  of  it  only  as  an 
external  organiaation,  secondary  in  time  and  in  importance 
to  tiie  social  organisation  of  society  and  the  State.  The  rest 
of  lis  may  view  it  as  the  divinely-appointod  organ  and  ex- 
pression of  religion  and  truth  ;  and  as  sucli,  universal,  sepa- 
rate in  its  sphere  from  any  other  possible  hinnan  society,  and 
supreme  in  interest  and  importance  above  all.  Each  of  these 
views  manages  to  express  itself  by  the  place  which  it  assigns 
to  the  toast  ol"  the  Pope. 

Now  then,  are  we  prepared  either  to  give  up  all  expres- 
sion of  enthusiasm  for  our  religion,  or  to  postpone  our  religion 
to  our  family  and  countiy  ?  If  not,  how  can  we  either  omit 
to  toast  the  Pope ;  or  toast  the  Queen  hefore  him»  as  Protest^ 
ants,  and  perhaps  some  few  Catholics^  require  us  to  do  ?  It 
is  evidently  impossible^  unless  we  can  find  another  way  of 
expressing  our  feelings  and  obr  principles. 

But  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  find  such  another 
way,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  our  oppo- 
nents, with  whom  our  present  practice  engages  us  in  so  many 
trivial  quarrels.  Social  life  is  founded  on  forbearance  and 
mutual  respect ;  not  on  any  accommodation  of  principles  to 
suit  our  neighbour's  whims  or  tyranny, — for  how  can  we  expect 
to  retain  liis  respect,  by  throwing  our  own  selt"-rc  spect  to  the 
winds  ? — but  on  a  certain  reserve  in  the  expression  of  offen- 
sive principles,  when  such  expression  is  not  a  duty.  Now, 
as  it  ia  not  a  du^  for  a  Catholic  to  plunge  into  a  religious 
argument  erery  time  he  enters  an  omnibus  full  of  Protest- 
ant8|  so  neither^  perhaps,  is  it  always  the  duty  of  meetings, 
whose  proceedings  are- sure  to  receive  every  publicity  through 
the  press,  to  assume  and  maintain  the  attitude  of  continual 
hostility  to  the  rest  of  the  society  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
The  terms  of  silence  and  the  terms  of  expression  must  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  compromise,  which  moderates 
the  sore  evil  of  harsh,  crude,  unqualified,  unseasonable  mani- 
festations;  of  com])r()niise  that  respects,  not  the  prejudices  of 
the  Pharisee,  w  ho  pretends  to  be  scandalised  at  our  very  ex- 
istence, and  who  would  not  be  content  with  any  moderation 
on  our  part  short  of  self-innnolatiou,  but  that  respects  the 
invincible  ignorance  and  the  traditional  suspicions  of  the  mass 
of  our  eonnttymen.  Whaterer  is  traditional  should  always 
•  he  dealt  tenderly  with ;  reason  itself  runs  into  the  mould  of 
tradition,  and  forms  prejudices  which  cannot  be  conquered  by 
the  common  batteiy  of  arguments,  but  require  the  patient  in* 
sinuation  and  development  of  new  and  true  principles,— >pre* 
jodices  which  must  be  won,  not  by  the  coarse  opposition  of 
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rival  toasts  and  convivial  rhetoric,  but  by  the  maguet  of  ex- 
ample and  stinmlunts  oi  appeals  to  conscience. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  analyse  the  signification  of  this 
toast ;  for  though  such  discussion  may  not  lead  us  straight  to 
any  determination,  yet  the  vacillation  of  knowledge,  and  the 
alternatioDS  of  a  mind  that  has  weighed  both  aides  of  an  aigu- 
menty  are  both  wiser  and  more  tolerant  than  the  do^^matiam 
and  narrow-minded  self-assertion  of  ignorance.  The  ignorant 
man's  conclusion  may  be  right,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  stu- 
dent, who  in  the  course  of  his  argument  is  sometimes  swayed 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  another,  m^  be  right  or  wrong. 
Yet,  after  all,  one  is  the  conclusion  of  ignorance,  the  other 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  wrong  conclusion  of  the  student  is 
much  nearer  to  wisdom  than  the  right  conclusion  of  the 
ignorant. 

When  we  toast  the  Pope,  we  have  cither  a  personal  or  a 
public  and  official  meaning.  If  we  toast  the  ofhce  of  Pope, 
it  is  either  in  a  religious  or  political  sense.  If  we  mean  the 
toast  to  be  a  political  one,  our  objection  to  it  as  a  religious 
toast  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  not  without  still  graver  objec- 
tions against  it.  Toasts,  like  all  other  manifestations  of  opin* 
ion,  are  either  objective  or  subjective — objecdve,  when  we  in- 
tend to  express  our  admiration  of  a  thing,  an  institution,  or  a 
person,  quite  independentlv  of  our  connection  with  it;  sub- 
jective, w  hen  the  thing  spoken  of  is  only  a  symbol  of  our  state 
of  mind,  a  test  of  our  party  feeling,  a  declaration  of  our  own 
thought.  As  a  subjective  yjo/i/ica/  toast,  **  the  Pope'*  is  only 
a  badge  of  party,  a  challenge  to  Protestants,  an  intended  in- 
sult to  their  prejudices,  a  military  banner  displayed  to  mock 
their  threats  and  to  show  our  contempt  for  their  power.  As 
such,  it  has  no  more  sense  than  trailing  our  coat-tails  tlirough 
Donnybrcjok,  and  inviting  any  gentleman  to  tread  on  them 
at  his  peril. 

As  an  objective  political  toast,  the  Pope's  health  can  only 
mean  an  admiration  of  his  government  in  his  own  states,  or  an 
affirmation  of  his  right  over  other  countries,  and  an  aspiration 
that  he  may  soon  have  his  rights.  The  first  sense  j/i  one  about 
which  Catholics  are  not,  and  need  not  be,  agreed.  There  are 
among  us  those  who,  like  Mr.  Maguire,  can  see  nothing  but 
wisdom  in  the  organisation  of  the  government  of  the  Komaa 
states;  nothing  but  prosperity  in  their  development;  nothing 
but  peace  and  safety  in  their  prospects.  But  all  Catholics  do 
not,  and,  what  is  more,  are  not  bound  as  Catholics  to  take  this 
view.  And,  in  fact,  most  English  Catholics,  accustomed  to 
English  freedom,  do  not  approve  of  the  continental  regime^ 
.  common  to  Home  with  most  other  coutiueutal  states.  Most 
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of  Tis  are  iax  from  thinking  the  Roman  government  as  good 

as  our  own.    If  we  defend  the  government,  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people;  as  the  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon  de- 
fend his  tyranny  by  maintaining  that  all  Frenchmen  are  half 
tigers,  half  monkeys,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.    So  we 
defend  the  Italian  governments  at  tlie  expense  of  the  honour 
and  good  sense  of  the  Italians ;  we  say  it  is  good  enough  for 
them,  or  as  good  as  they  will  permit  to  exist.    We  declare 
them  to  be  unfit  for  self-government,  unable  to  appreciate  or 
preserve  freedom.    Therefore  we  can  scarcely  insist  on  drink- 
ing the  Pope's  health  with  tins  meaning.  Neither  can  we  mean 
the  toast  as  an  affirmation  of  his  political  rights  over  other 
states,  or  an  asj^uration  that  he  may  speedily  recover  them* 
The  Pope's  political  rights  over  princes  were  voluntarily  ceded 
to  him  by  the  princes  themselves,  and  afterwards  retracted. 
He  was  hy  European  consent  the  arbiter  of  national  disputes, 
and  the  judge  of  international  quarrels.   His  rights,  which 
were  never  very  secure  or  firm,  were  afterwards  completely 
reversed  by  the  act  of  the  representatives  of  those  who  had 
ceded  theuj.    Princes  would  no  longer  submit  to  his  decision  ; 
so  they  had  to  cede  to  revolution  and  the  block.  Despot- 
isms, which  refused  to  be  tempered  by  papal  remonstrance, 
are  tempered  by  assassination:  imprisonment,  banishment, 
and  the  scaHbld  have  taken  the  place  of  the  penances  which 
Popes  used  to  impose.    Princes  have  renounced  his  fatherly 
rod,  and  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  people.  We  do  not 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  this  change  j  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
age;  politically  the  Pope  has  no  rights  out  of  the  Roman 
state :  if  we  assert  he  has,  we  assert  what  is  notoriously  fiedae ; 
if  we  hope  he  may  have,  we  set  up  our  wishes  against  the 
emphatic  voice  of  history.    Our  only  sensible  plan  is,  to  accept 
the  situation,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  "  The  Pope,"  says  Dr. 
Brownson,  "as .temporal  prince,  has  no  more  authority  over 
me  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria."    It  is  a  fact;  and  all  proof 
that  he  once  claimed  such  authority,  that  he  gave  away  Ire- 
land, that  he  deposed  and  restored  John,  and  offt-red  Philip  II. 
the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  is  too  little  to  show  that  the  authority 
either  exists  or  can  be  claimed  now.    Besides,  do  not  the 
majority  of  our  clergy,  and  all  our  lawyers  and  public  men, 
abjure  this  doctrine  solemnly  on  oath  ?    We  have  no  right  to 
assert  it  in  their  presence  by  toasts,  and  thus  to  involve  them 
in  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  even  if  we  are  weak  enough  to 
make  ourselves  the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  a  departed  doc- 
trine in  private  assemblies,  where  none  but  men  of  like  opi- 
nions congregate.   As  a  political  manifesto,  then,  the  toast  of 
the  Pope's  health  is  senseless,  ezccq»t  we  mean  it  as  a  par^ 
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watchword ;  and  then  it  only  ceases  to  be  senseless  to  become 
offensive, — offensive,  as  making  what  should  be  the  symbol  of 
peace  into  the  shibboleth  of  war ;  and  offensive,  as  draf^ging" 
into  party-questions  a  person  who,  as  the  common  father  of 
the  faithful,  should  be  above  all  party. 

To  toast  the  Pope  with  an  intention  purely  personal,  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  practice  in  this  country,  liut  in 
and  1847  the  Italian  and  other  radicals  threw  up  their  caps 
and  shouted  Emfha  Pio  Ncno;  but  oould  nerar  be  induced 
to  cry  out  Ewha  il  Smnto  Padre  f  because  they  hated  the 
office,  and  loved  the  individual,  and  only  so  long  as  they 
thought  him  the  instrument  of  their  views.  With  us  just  the 
reverse  holds  good.  We  may,  and  in  the  present  case  we  do, 
esteem  and  love  the  man  for  his  virtues ;  but  it  is  always  the 
Pope  whom  we  reverence  and  obey.  But  Protestants,  when 
they  hear  us  first  toasting  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.,'* 
and  then  *'  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,"  are  naturally  misled 
into  the  idea  that  as  their  loyalty  to  tlio  (iut  en  is  {u  rsonal,  and 
as  they  esteem  not  her  only,  but  her  rule  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution, with  her  at  the  head  of  it,  quite  otherwise  than  they 
esteemed  George  IV.  and  the  same  constitution  and  govern- 
ment when  he  administered  it,  so  we  expend  our  ecclesiastical 
loyalty  on  Pius  IX.  and  his  entourage  of  Cardinals,  ready  at 
the  same  time  to  criticise  and  abuse  Clement  XIY.,  or  Pius 
YIL,  or  Urban  VIII.,  or  the  successor  of  Pius  IX. ;  keeping 
our  affections  for  certain  persons,  certain  measures,  or  certain 
leanings  in  the  papacy,  and  not  for  the  papacy  itself.  If  this 
were  so, — if  we  toasted  Pius  IX.  in  a  way  in  which  we  should 
not  have  toasted  Gregory  XYl., — ^if  we  spent  our  affections  on 
the  man  Ferretti,  or  Gangnnelli,  or  Borghese,  and  not  on  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Christ, — then  assuredly  we 
should  have  no  right  to  toast  him  before  the  Queen  ;  for  he 
could,  in  that  case,  represent  only  a  line  of  ecclesiastical 
policy,  or  a  philosophical  or  dogmatic  bias,  whereas  the  Queen 
represents  to  us  social  life,  the  safety  of  families,  public  jus- 
tice, civil  freedom,  and  the  defence  of  our  country, —  more 
important  objects  than  the  ebb  and  flow  of  theories  and  the 
changing  lines  of  administration,  even  though  they  affisct  the 
organisation  of  the  Church. 

As  we  cannot,  then,  mean  the  Pope's  health*'  for  a  politi- 
cal or  a  personal  toast,  it  remains  that  we  intend  it  as  a  reli- 
gious toast ;  as  such  it  is  only  just  tolerable,  not  because  our 
chief  veneration  is  not  due  to  him,  but  because  the  toast  is  a 
very  objectionable  mode  of  testifying  that  veneration.  But  if 
the  Pope's  health  is  a  hond-Jide  religious  toast,  then  let  us 
consider  what  is  intended  by  it.   It  is  drunk  as  a  method  of 
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manifesting  and  exalting  our  enthumasm  towards  our  religion, 
and  the  Holy  FaUier  who  is  the  head  of  it  It  is  an  article 
of  our  creed  translated  into  the  language  of  our  cups.  So 
far  as  it  is  a  mere  confession  of  faith,  it  is  superfluous;  be- 
cause as  a  religious  toast  it  can  only  be  drunk  in  ezclusiTely 
Catholic  assemblies,  where  the  fact  of  being  present  is  quite 
as  r^ood  a  general  profession  of  the  same  dogma.  So  far  as 
it  is  an  instrument  of  exalting  our  feelings  and  drawing  out 
our  enthusiasm  tor  our  faith,  let  us  consider  wliether  the 
peculiar  kind  ot  enthusiasm  brought  out  is  not  rather  fitted 
for  muscular  religion  than  for  Christianity  ;  whether  it  is  not 
rather  the  flushed  face,  the  quickened  pulse,  and  excited 
brain  of  tbe  dancing  dervish,  or  the  baeehanalian,  than  the 
sober  resolntioii  of  uie  Catholic*  But  again,  the  place  that 
^e  Pope's  health  occupies  in  the  series  of  toasts  has  a  reli- 
f^ous  significance ;  it  testifies  to  our  belief  that  the  pontificale 
IS  oTcr  the  regale y  and  serves  as  a  protest  against  all  lax 
Catholics  who  disbelieve  that  truth*  It  may  be  so ;  but  then 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  wash 
our  mrty  linen  en  familley  and  to  avoid  discussing  our  own 
diff*erences  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  gain  the  attention  and  to 
invite  the  partisanship  of  those  without.  To  drink  tlic  Pope's 
health  first  is  our  way  of  attaining  the  politico-religious  ob- 
ject of  putting  lax  Catholics  to  shame.  Surely  we  could 
find  some  other  way  of  paying  this  delicate  compliment  to 
our  own  brethren  (who,  mistaken  as  they  ar6,  are  still  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church),  without  bringing  down  on  ourselves 
the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  who  mistake 
oar  intention,  and  take  that  for  a  political  manifesto,  directed 
against  themselvesy  which  we,  it  appears,  only  mean  for  a 
religious  protest  against  some  of  our  fellow-Catholics. 

Still  it  remains  that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  we  ought 
on  all  public  occasions  to  make  profession  of  our  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  Father,  and  to  testify  our  enthusiasm  towards  him 
in  a  way  at  least  as  remarkable  as  that  in  which  we  testify 
our  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  our  veneration  for  the  lord-mayor, 
or  our  enthusiasm  for  the  hounds.  And  how  is  this  to  be 
done  hut  by  toasting  him  ?  Certainly  the  answer  is  difficult. 
It  might  be  said,  Why  not  divide  the  sphere  of  religion  from 
that  of  politics  and  life,  and  refuse  to  use  the  same  modes  of 
manifesUtion  for  the  two  ?  And  it  might  be  replied,  That 
we  cannot  live  two  distinct  lives  in  this  world ;  our  nature 
cannot  be  divided  against- itself;  the  same  feelings  of  love, 
reverence,  and  gratitude,  which  move  us  in  our  earthly  rela- 
tions must  move  us  also  in  our  heavenly  relations.  And  the 
same  feelings  in  both  their  uses  must  be  ministered  to  by 
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the  same  organs :  we  have  not  different  knees  to  kneel  to  the 
Queen  and  to  kneel  to  Gt>d ;  we  have  not  different  tongues 
to  shout  for  Prince  Albert  and  for  the  Pope  ;  we  must  be 
content  to  make  the  same  outward  manifestations  in  both 
cases,  leaving  the  intention  to  determiDe  their  fundamental 
difference. 

Nevertheless,  as  toasts  are  now  considered  a  remnant  of 
barbarism,  and  are  likely  soon  to  be  relinquished  in  well- 
conditioned  public  meetings,  as  they  are  already  in  private 
society,  mi<jht  it  not  be  better  to  loosen  the  cords  that  unite 
them  with  our  religious  feelings,  and  find  some  other  way  of 
expressing  them?   We  own  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  them.  We  suggested  that  the  Pope  might  come  in 
with  the  grace :  as  we  thank  God  for  a  good  dinner,  we  might 
as  well  thank  Him  also  for  having  made  us  Catholics ;  as  we 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  we  might  as  well  pray 
for  the  spread  of  our  religion  and  the  success  of  the  Holy 
Father  s  wishes.    The  chairman,  too,  might  make  it  a  rule  to 
say,  that  as  religion  comes  before  politics,  the  Pope  must  come 
before  the  Queen,  if  his  health  is  drunk  at  all;  but  that  as 
it  would  be  indecent  to  propose  as  a  toast  '*  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  See  of  St.  Peter,"  or  "  the  Vicar  of  Christ,*' 
so  the  name  "  Pope,"  which  is  only  another  word  for  the  same 
thing,  does  not  agree  very  well  with  wine  and  spouting,  and 
is  more  honoured  by  being  simply  mentioned  with  reverence 
than  by  being  roared  out,  even  with  all  the  honours.  But 
if  we  do  still  retain  the  toast,  we  might  try  the  effect  of 
changing  the  mode  of  giving  it.  The  word  ''Pope**  has  come 
to  be  disgusting  to  Protestant  £nglishmen ;  they  attach  to  it 
a  mixed  idea,  partly  pretender  to  the  crown,  partly  revolu- 
tionary agitator,  and  the  rest  crafty  upholder,  for  political 
purposes,  of  a  superstition  he  does  not  believe.   Hence,  when 
we  toast  the  Pope,  we  are  traitors ;  when  we  toast  him  before 
the  Queen,  we  are  regicides  and  cannibals.       Pope"  means 
in  England  what  "  political  parson"  means  in  America.  "  liol  v 
Father,"  "  Vicar  of  Christ,"  "  Successor  of  St.  Peter,"  are 
terms  that  are  not  yet  spoiled ;  if  we  toasted  them,  peo})le 
would  see  jnore  clearly  that  we  only  intended  to  profess  our 
faith,  and  not  to  insult  the  English  constitution.    The  only 
question  is  for  ounelnesr  wheSier  these  tenns  are  not  as 
yet  too  religious  in  sound  to  be  profaned  by  union  with  a 
toast. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  to  retire  altogether,  and  to 
give  up  the  toast  without  any  substitute, — it  might  seem  an 
inglonous  compromise ;  but  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
compromises^  even,  in  religioo,.  are  of  continual  occurrence. 
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"Eiwery  concordat  is  a  eomproniise ;  tbe  ezeommunication  of 
every  one  that  attempts  to  conTert  a  Mahometan  in  Syria  is 
a  compromise ;  ewesj  concealment,  every  reticence  of  Catho- 
Bes  under  stress  of  penal  laws,  is  a  compromise ;  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  Litany  of  Lorctto  from  our  public  worship,  and 
the  making  our  chapels  look  as  much  like  Protestant  places 
of  worship  as  possible,  was  a  compromise  now  happily  no 
longer  needed.    The  Church  is  continually  makinij  compro- 
mises with  regard  to  the  externals  of  religion,  when  less  liarra 
results  from  the  breach  than  Irom  the  observance  of  certain 
positive  laws.    The  compromise  of  leaving  out  the  toast 
would  be  nothing  as  important  as  this :  we  should  relinquish 
no  principle,  weaken  no  conTiction ;  we  should  simply  give 
np  an  irrational  practice,  that  we  adopted  without  considera- 
tion, to  express  a  truth  that  might  he  as  well  expressed  in 
another  way.    Still,  until  another  way  of  expressing  it  is 
invented  and  adopted,  we  are  iai  from  dedding  dogmatically 
that  the  toast  should  be  given  up. 


TIte  Art  of  Eriempore  SpenMnfj :  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate , 
and  the  Bar,    By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-C^eneral,  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  TrsiMilaied  from  the  Frencli.  (London,  Bo*worth  and  Har- 
rison.)   M.  Bautain's  little  book  of  directions  and  rules  for  cultivating 
tlip  faculty  of  extempore  sppoc!)  Is  decidedly  a  pood  one,  thoii[:b  we 
cannot  say  roach  for  the  elegance  of  the  transilation.    I  f  needed  for  Pro- 
testants, as  we  snppnie  it  is,  from  their  publishing  this  translation,— 
thoufrh  extempore  preachinp;  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  among  them,— > 
bow  much  more  is  instruction  in  this  most  difficult  nrt  necessary  among 
us.  where  almost  all  clergymen  are  expected  to  have  some  ma»tery  over 
it  I    Yet,  if  we  will  trust  the  long  experience  of  an  able  obeenrer  and 
teaeher,  the  natural  aptitudes  requirad  for  it  are  so  peculiar,  and  in 
thrir  romfiination  so  rare,  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  expect  that  even 
any  large  jxercentage,  much  less  every  individual,  of  any  given  class 
should  possess  them.    Knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and  the  charity 
wbiefa  wijihes  to  impart  this  knowledge;  the  laws  of  thinking  may  hie 
learned;  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  more  or  less  within  tlie  powers  of 
any  one  who  will  really  study  them  and  practise  them.    But  what  shall 
we'  say  to  those  natural  dispositions  which  M.  Bautain  declares  are  ab- 
•olntely  neeessary  for  the  extempore  orator  ?— A  lively  sensibility,  that 
is  vividly  excited  by  ideas,  feelinjfs,  or  images,  but  continues  always 
under  the  gDverunipnt  of  the  reason  and  will,  and  never  attains  the  ve- 
hemence which  paralyses  tlie  expression  through  the  fullness  of  feeling, 
and  by  produeing  a  kind  of  intellectual  apathy       keen  intelligencey 
thai  leaas  clearly  all  that  ie  passing  in  our  minds,  and  accounts  for  it, 
and  embodies  it  in  oonceptioas,— that  knits  well  the  thoughts  into  the 
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proper  order,  and  sees  double  like  Janus,  within  to  the  plan  of  the 
thought,  and  without  to  its  expression  ; — right  rea»ou  or  good  sense,— 
'  an  eroment  which  defer  persons  may  lack,  and  which  thoae  who  wiah 
to  appear  clever  generally  do  lack  ;  for  die  spaomodic  endeavour  to 
look  at  thin«^s  from  an  original  point  of  view  obstructs  the  power  of 
looking  at  them  in  a  right  light,  in  their  true  meanings  and  natural  bear- 
inp;8 ; — readinets  of  imagination,  that  clothes  our  abstruseet  choughta  in 
raiment,  and  renders  them  visible;  that  paint^i  before  our  eyet  the  plan 
we  have  to  follow  ;  that  enables  n«  <>u«l(l<*nly  to  reprefont  to  oiirjJi'lves 
what  we  wi»h  to  express  to  oilierd  when  a  new  thought  arises,  or  an  image 
germinates  like  a  flower  in  the  heat  of  tpeaking.  It  requires  quickneis 
and  clearness;  to  have  to  goorer  your  ground  again,  or  to  grope  for 
your  words  while  speaking,  is,  says  M.  Bautain,  as  barl  as  hrayiiiir  like 
a  donkey.  Then  there  must  be  firmness  and  decision  of  will ;  courage 
to  Awe  the  thoatand  upturned  oritical  eyes,  the  ominons  silences  not 
simply  courage,  but  even  rashness  is  wanted.  Tlien  then  most  be  an 
expansiveness  of  character ;  there  must  be  a  thirst  for  expounding,  a 
feelinuf  of  the  uoce8sity  of  communicating  to  others  what  you  have  re- 
ceived :  and  tliis  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  into  an  impertinent  levitv 
of  mind,  or  a  ))oring  didactic  sense  of  duty,  or  a  venturesome  superit> 
cial  facility  of  pouring  out  tlionj^ht.  Lastly,  the  list  of  natural  require- 
ments is  closed  with  an  iniitinctive  or  natural  gift  of  speaking.  *'  There 
are  men,"  says  the  abbe,  organised  to  speak  well,  as  there  are  birds 
orsaniseil  to  sing  well without  this  gift  of  nature  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  oe  an  orator. 

And  all  those  qualities  must  not  only  be  in  the  mind,  but  they  must 
be  trained  to  Hash  out  their  electrical  sparks  on  the  ins^tant.  While  you 
are  in  the  rush  of  speaking,  a  doubtful  phrase  coming  into  the  montn  is 
to  be  discarded, — an  aiJi>)itious  pretentious  exf>ression  to  be  avoided, — a 
trite  truism  to  be  excluded, — a  sentence  boldly  opened  to  be  finished 
you  cannot  ^uess  bow ;  while  you  are  Hniskiiin^  one  period,  your  thoughts 
must  be  tramed  to  have  got  the  next  all  reaoy  for  you  to  utter.  Hem 
is  enough  to  make  you  giddy  to  think  of, — to  despair  of  doing  it  even 
with  time  for  reflection  ;  and  all  this  is  to  be  done  on  the  instant,  with 
certainty  and  decision,  and  spontaneously,  without  too  much  apparent 
labour. 

Persons  who  have  not  these  gifts,  M.  Bautain  advises  to  avoid  ex- 
tempore discourses,  and  to  speak  at  least  from  notes  ;  perhaps  to  write 
whattiiey  have  to  say  and  learn  it  otf,  as  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  MassUlon 
did  ;  or  even  to  read  from  their  manusoripts. 

The  second  part  has  more  to  do  with  the  speech  and  its  preparation 
and  utterance, — its  divisions,  plan,  conception,  arransrement,  character; 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  bodily  preliminaries  to  speaking  j  the  mode 
of  bringing  forward  the  diffnrent  members  of  the  diseourse,  and  the 
economy  of  effect.  "Speaking,"  says  the  abb^,  with  great  simplicity, 
**  is  a  kind  of  cliild-benrin*:^  in  public,  of  which  the  speaker  feels  all  the 
elTort  and  all  the  pain;  and  in  which  he  is  assisted  and  supported  by 
the  sympathy  of  his  bearers,  who  witness  with  Uvely  interest  this  la- 
bour 'ot  mental  life^  and  who  reeelTe  with  pleasure  this  bantling  of 
thought." 

Le  Christ  et  les  Antichrists,  dans  l^s  Ecritures,  VHistnire  et  la  Con- 
ioence.  Par  V.  Dechamps,  C.SS.R.  (Paris  antl  Tournai,  Castermau.) 
What  an  admirable  title  tor  a  book  I  is  a  remark  that  every  one  who  has 
seen  the  announcement  of  F.  Dechamps'  lastwork  must  have  made  to  him- 
self; nii<!  the  execution,  up  to  a  (?f'rtairi  p  lint,  is  no  Ics  admirahle.  But 
the  range  of  the  work  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  implied  promise 
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of  its  title  ;  F.  Dechamps  writes  more  or  less  with  rtfermce  to  a  coterie. 
As  Mirr.  Malou,  the  Bishop  of  Brucres  (of  whose  very  valuiible  confiitn- 
tion  ut  Protestantism  Mr.  Doluian  baa  published  a  translation  executed 
by  Mr.  Maelasrin),  writes  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  the  anserupulous  Pro- 
testant propaganda,  which,  like  the  £n<;lish  societies  for  making  prose- 
ly!e<<  of  t])f'  Cyntholifi*  in  Irelarid,  is  ju^t  now  in  a  state  of  tii'Vt'ri>h  ac- 
tivity in  Belgium ;  so  does  M.  Deciiamps,  the  court  cont'e.'isor,  write 
wilb  an  eye  to  the  fireethinkers  and  liberalised  philosophers  with  whom 
he  eonvenea  in  the  court  circles;  here,  as  in  his  former  work,  Le  librt 
Kxanum,  he  continually  revolves  round  one  truth,  that  the  Catholic  de- 
monstration  of  CbristiaDity  is  not  historical,  not  argumentative,  not  a 
qoestum  of  this  or  that  doctrine,  but  an  intuition  of  the  Church,  the 
one  Cbnrch,  as  now  dominating  over  all  other  religions.  He  ouotes 
mnny  jiassnjres  of  St.  Aajrustine,  who  over  and  over  ao^ain  says,  that  as 
the  apO!<tles  saw  the  Head  (Chrisit),  and  believed  the  body  (the  Church), 
■owe see  the  bodvt  and  believe  the  Head. 

The  text  wbich  (in  the  Appendix  at  least)  makes  most  frequent  ap- 
pearance is  anothor  of  the  same  father  :  "  I  would  not  bt  licvc  the  Gos- 
pel unless  the  Church  determined  me  to  do  so."  The  Church  is  "the 
perpetual  miracle;"  she  constitutes  that  state  of  religion  which,  as  Pas- 
cal iiays,  ought  to  be  always  capable  of  affording  proof  of  its  truth ;  hen 
is  that  "  Catholic  unity,"  of  which,  a<  Mohler  says,  our  Lord  spoke  to 
His  Father  as  the  pernianeiit  ])roof  of  His  mission.  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  Y.  Dechamps,  is  the  grand  proof  that  should  be  inculcated  in  the 
theologic*al  coarse,  instead  of  the  abetraet  technical  ^jurimi  views  drawn 
from  the  necessity  of  nature,  the  probability  of  the  necejisity  having 
been  jirovided  for,  the  establishment  of  Christimiify,  its  adaptation  to 
our  nature,  and  the  like,  where  abstraction  is  made  of  all  reterence  to 
the  corporate  notion  of  our  religion,  to  the  Chnreh  as  a  great  object,  a 
dty  set  on  a  hill,  and  commanding  the  plains. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  the  l>o<ik  appears  to  us  to  be  in  any 
special  way  adapted  to  the  present  modes  of  thought  in  England,  or  cal- 
cnlated  to  exert  any  influence  upon  them ;  we  must  candidly  own  that 
ft  does  not.  1*he  Protestant  majority  of  the  nation  is  more  amenable  to 
the  criticism  of  Mgr.  Malou  ;  while  the  freethinking  portion  is  too  im- 
mersed in  its  materialism,  or  in  the  extreme  of  rationalism,  to  listen  to 
what  it  would  call,  without  examining  it,  a  professional  defenco  of  a  pro- 
fessional rel  i^  ion .  It  reqoires  a  man  versed  in  English  modes  of  thought 
to  write  for  Englishmen. 

M^ynnire  sur  leg  Ancdogies  des  Lanfjue.<i  F/amandf,  Allemande,  et  An- 
gkcue^ — Memoir  on  the  Analogies  of  the  Flemish^  German^  and  Enqlixh 
Lfmquages.  J3y  E.  J.  Delfortrie,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain :  in  the  Mkmoirei  eouronn^es  of  the  Academic  Royale 
de  Bel;;ique,  vol.  xxix.  There  was  a  time  when  the  same  lunsruage  was 
spoken  on  our  Eastern  coasts  and  among  the  Dunes  of  West  Flanders; 
when  English  missionaries  coold  cross  over  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  yet  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  witliout  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  a  foreign  toncrtie.  Sirre  then  our  languages  nave 
bntDcbed  asunder;  but  both  in  the  vocabularies  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  toncnes  a  family  likeness  etill  exists,  witnessing  to  former  unity, 
and  fadfitating  the  acquirement  of  the  eognate  language.  M.  Del  for  t  rie 
has  done  much  to  reduce  the  divergences  to  system,  by  investigating  the 
rules  for  the  changes  of  the  several  letters.  He  also  gives  two  Glossaries^ 
one  of  ancient  Ffemish,  and  another  of  old  English  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
masiraled  by  many  quotations  from  the  old  literature  of  the  respective 
nations.   These  Glossaries  are  fuU  of  mttefials  for  interesting  thooght.  . 
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Th*  ttritaitfre  deritution  of  word«  elves  n  crrent  insight  into  the  mored 
and  intellectuftl  state  of  the  people  ut  tlip  tune  of  that  derivation  ;  the 
words  common  to  several  cognate  languages  .siiow  to  what  extent  civil- 
iialloii  hid  progrened  In  im  eoi&non  stock  of  the  dHferont  peoples 
before  they  separated.  Comparative  study  of  languages  thus  enables  ni 
to  arrive  at  more  certain  data  concerning  the  ])rimitive  history  of  our 
race  than  any  other  line  of  investigation  can  do.  There  is  a  simplicity 
•bout  the  Bomeneletare  ef  oar  common  anoeMore  that  is  very  etnldiig. 
l^tee^  Ibr  inttaUM,  the  Engli'^h  head,  Flemish  hoofd,  German  hauptf  — 
we  see  no  trace  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  till  we  recur  to  the  old 
■pelling'Old  English  fteved  or  het^od;  old  Flemish  turned ;  old  Germain 
Mkf  or  hatA^;  and  we  oili  Kt  Me  oenneet  it  frftb  the  vefb  to  Aaa«r» 
the  6i  tuhUme  of  man,  which  is  not  cast  down  to  the  earth  like  a  beast'i^ 
but  lifted  or  heaved  y\\i  to  the  sky  :  from  the  same  verb  the  pky  itself  it 
ealied  heaven  ^as  from  the  verb  to  UJt  it  is  called  the  U/t  or  hft  in  old 
Eolith) ;  and  a  thing  that  reoahrea  energy  la  lift  is  called  htemf. 

Again,  the  word  '&rdeci,  in  Flemish  omtbuly  literally  eaiHlealing,  di^ 
tribution  after  audience,  or  judgment,  is  interesting  historicHlly  as  in- 
dicaiinK  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  when  the  word  was  coined  than 
irhta  the  barbarona  water-ordeala  or  #ro-Ofdeals  were  brongfat  into  use* 
Another  intoi feting  Iket,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  original 
status  of  woman  among  our  ancestors,  is  the  fact  that  both  man  and 
woman  were  known  by  the  same  name,  and  only  distinguished  by  their 
ofaaracterietio  oeeopeiloBa  or  hutronHnts, — man  and  woman  in  the  ear- 
liest laagfoage  of  oar  anceetora  is  wtqhmum  and  Wj/fmeat;  the  man  who 
mrries  weapons  and  the  man  who  weaver ;  or  swerd-man  and  spiUe- 
HMH,  npord-tnttn  and  iphuUB-mttiu  It  is  wonderful  how  the  whole  idea 
of  diflbriiee  of  the  aetea,  not  Mdjf  i»  Ae  T^tonic  tongues,  but  also 
in  Qteek  Md  Latin,  is  connected  wittt  the  two  fundamental  ideaa  of  war 
and  weaving.  Wer  is  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  Flemish  for  man,  vair  is 
Gothic,  vir  Latin ;  wered-filces  and  wifa  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  men  and 
women.  >Proia  Chia  word  every  thing  manly,  real,  exoellent,  receivea 
its  name;  Wirre,  war,  the  great  employment  of  the  nan;  ffrntrrt  iSk 
French,  guerra  in  Italian  ;  wekr,  bulwark  or  defence,  in  German  ;  irerry 
old  fingli&h  for  worry  ;  wird  or  guard }  to  ware  or  beware ;  to  u  cdr  or 
endwra,  whence  speory ;  to  wnHky  in  oU  Flemish  wortielen.  Then  to  go 
4o  another  Idea ;  as  trom  vir  mnes  viri9U ;  so  from  iser  comes  weorthn, 
'worth,  worthy  ;  and  by  change  of  the  v  or  tr  into  the  cognate y,  all  the 
words  like  JorefJirft,furgt03M  verboden  becomes  farbiddefi)— in  Latin 
we  find  the  same  change  in ^^rfis,  and  tbrce ;  ou  vtre$  is  a  similar  word, 
U  as  also  the  French  ueroe.  Or  nerve.  And  not  only  is  the  syllaUe  sasr 
the  symbol  of  moral  antl  physical  virtue,  but  of  all  intellectual  good  to 
boot.  Thus,  as  in  Latin  we  have  Veritas  for  truth,  so  in  German  we 
have  wakr,  mMthrkeii,  As  in  Latin  verbum,  so  in  English  ward;  and  the 
Teutonic  verb  fhslantive  worden,  a  part  of  whieh  Wfitntain  in  the  ios* 
perfect  Mhey  were,'  to  signify  real  tme  anhsiatCDoe ;  aMlagoaa  to  thil  If 


Wer  also  signified  top ;  thus  we  have  in  old  Flemish  wervei  or 
tBCPWillip,  the  top  of  the  head,  in  German  vMeif  with  lUi  we  mm 

compare  the  Latin  verier;  and  as  vertex  is  close  to  the  verb  twrto,  I 
turn,  so  is  toervel  close  to  the  verb  wervelen,  to  whirl  or  turn— either  from 
the  roundness  or  motion  of  the  head  un  its  axis,  or  because  all  active 
motion  ii  an  attiibote  of  the  wer,  Uko  sserl,  -and  ssei/en,  te  eaat  or 
thfow. 

Through  this  last  verb  we  may  trace  a  male  element  even  in  the  espe- 
cially iemiuine  occupation  <of  weaving:  the  looip  is  the  thrown  tbresidy 
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from  werjkn ;  the  woof  U  tlw  woven  thread,  that  reeeivet  ihf  warfu 

Oman,  as  we  said  before,  reoeived  her  4eilPillUllkti<m  witli  Qm*  fnfinur 
tors  fropi  h«r  trade ;  ^  Chaucer  says, 

"  Peceit,  weeping,  spinning^  God  bath  give 
To  women  Rynddje,  wUm  ttiey  may  1^*' 

OmMwy  fUM,  M8S. 

Yes,  tbo  kindly  or  nataral  Hffferentia  of  woman,  aooordipg  to  our  fore* 

fathers,  was  her  weaving  or  spinning;  from  tr^atie COSies  roeed,  web,  or 
tooten.weibmto'^e;  woverif  woof^  u)omb{l),  tootmw  ;  similarly  the  widely 
apreaa  word  for  woman,  quens  (Goth.),  qiien  (Anglo-Saxon),  ^uean  aiid 
wench  (English),  is  shown  by  the  analogous  French  word  ^uenouUle,  a 
distaff,  to  bo  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  female  occupation:  these 
words  remind  us  of  the  Greek  yvwj,  guni  or  ffyne^  a  woman,  in  Sanscrit 
yoni;  with  this  again  we  compare  the  Latin  cunce^  a  cradle,  which  by 
aome  of  its  derivatives  ia  ahown  to  be  fhndamentaliy  connected  with  this 
idea  of  the  female  sex,  and  which  in  composition  changes  the  cu  into 
qui^  so  as  to  come  neaf  the  Teutonic  quean  or  quensy  wliich  we  before 
ahowed  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  spinning.  We  might  trace  the 
ramifications  of  tbeae  words  much  farther ;  but  the  ftiU  discutoion  of  ihen 
would  lead  us  into  an  argument  hardly  suitable  to  our  page*. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  English  the  nearer  it  becomes  to  Flemish  ; 
insomuch  that  passages  of  Chaucer,  and  even  here  and  there  a  phrase  of 
Shakespeare,  are  more  intelligible  to  the  Fleming  than  to  the  EngliAi- 
man.  If  Hamlet  challenges  I^ertes  to  "  tlrink  up  esiV^  (the  old  EnHish 
for  vinegar),  the  inhabitants  of  Ypres  still  call  vinegar  gezil.  If  the  dead 
Ophelia  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants/'  Germans  and  Flemings  still 
call  the  garluid  Arcpnte  imd  krani;  the  name  Rosenerantz  in  the  same 
play,  though  pure  German,  seems  to  have  been  Englii^h  hUo  in  Shake- 
speare's day.  When  Spenser  says,  "  he  doth  won  forehy  a  fountain,"  it 
is  not  he  dwells  hard  by  a  fountain,"  as  our  Dictionaries  say,  but  it 
is  the  Flemisii  voorby,  German  verbei,  beyond. 

Some  of  Chauner's  phraseology  is  now  good  Flemish  but  bad  English. 
"  Wete  ye  what  ?"  in  Flemish  Weet  ie  wat?"— "  Al  had  ye,"  if  you 
bad,  in  Flemisli  "  Al  hadtgy" — **  Had  lever  gon  eten" — "Then  gan  he 
wonder  knid  tp  langben" — **  Thus  starf  Hercules^— <<Thoa  oanst  not 
winnen  thy  oos^' — "  Al  so  sicker"  (so  surely) — **  Dronke  as  a  maus"— ^ 
"  He  hath  don  make" — ••Til  that  mine  herte  sterve,"  only  want  a  little 
alteration  in  the  spelling  to  be  modem  Flemish,  but  want  translation  to 
make  tbem  modem  Bnllish. 

M.  Delfortoie's  memoir  was  written  for  a  prize,  in  a  tew  months, 
and  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  is  neither  complete  nor  free  from 
errors ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  English,  and 
suggests  moeh  moie  th^  h  utters. 

Jfgtf  Pifitwpet  and  Old  Pofwfib  By  Dr.  Dpran.  (London,  Biehard 
Bentley.)  As  long  as  Dr.  Doraii  contented  himself  with  pouring  forth 
to  an  amused  public  the  contents  of  his  multifarious  note-hooks,  the 
public,  not  able  to  imagine  but  that  something  of  they  read  was 
Lis,  took  him  for  a  clever  fellow ;  and  the  poor  anima],  Iwaring  himself 
so  much  admired  for  the  Uon-akin  that  he  wore,  has  at  length  been  in* 
duced  to  roar  from  his  own  lungs ;  and  the  roar,  alas,  proves  to  be  only 
a  bray.  In  this  book  the  author  undertakes  t^  show  us  {jprtfaits  of  Dr. 
Dodd,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mni.  Bellamy,  John  "WesJey,  ot)ier  wor- 
tties  <^  that  pofifod,  n^ho,  instead  of  developing  themaplTes  on  his  can- 
vas in  a  lifeljk^  way*  step  forward  one  after  the  other,  and,  with  a  kind 
«^W«MW»<iP?'«  W  «H*e  %ffifplvp»  ppnjprphensiblq,  ^11 
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who  they  are,  what  are  their  ruline  motives,  and  what  they  are  poing 
to  do,  as  they  would  in  n  school-girl's  melodrama.  Dr.  Doran  does  not 
know  what  reserve  aud  economy  of  speech  mean  ;  he  has  yet  to  ponder 
OD  the  troth  that  wonts  are  meant  and  are  used  to  hide  tbouf^ht  even 
more  than  to  display  it.  True  art  unfolds  character  through  the  per- 
petual instinctive  endeavour  of  the  interlocutors  to  conceal  or  modify  it, 
Dy  only  utteiiiig  so  much  as  is  convenient.  Clowni>h  art  brings  its 
persons  forward,  and  makes  them  say  bluntly,  I  am  moonshine," — 
*'  I  am  wall."  Dr.  Doran*s  art  is  mere  clownery,  his  shallowness 
prodigious,  and  his  misrepresentations  of  sacred  things  that  he  does  not 
understand  impudent. 

Another  Word  to  the  Goths.  By  One  of  Themselves.  (London,  Burns 
and  Lambert.)   This  little  pamphlet  is  scarcely  addressed  to  the  Goths,  * 
but  rather  to  the  author  of  the  exoeodingly  witty  squih  against  the  in- 
troduction of  Gothic  into  Ireland,  which  appeared  some  thirteen  months 
aeo,  with  the  title  of  A  Ward  to  the  Goths.    To  have  left  so  smart  a 
blow  so  lonff  unrevenged  argues  an  unwonted  apathy  in  that  usually 
sensitive  body  which  it  smote,  —  an  apathy  that  The  Hamhler  had  not 
the  hick  to  experience  when  it  said  its  «ny  ngniii'-t  tlieir  j)et  theory. 
But,  late  or  early,  here  we  have  the  answer,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
when  it  is  no  answer  at  all.    The  writer  complained  ofwhatGothte 
hod  done  ;  the  reply  denies  that  Gothic  need  do  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
**  You  have  imprisoned  priests  in  dungeons,  built  churches  where  no 
one  Ciin  catch  the  preacher  but  every  one  can  catch  a  cold,  set  grim 
(Turgoyles  to  pomace  at  the  congregation,  and  walled  up  all  the  aeoestsee 
of  light."    And  the  reply  is,  *•  Read  Mr.  Scott's  book,  and  you  will  see 
that  Gothic  architecture  nf  d  do  none  of  these  thing-^."    Thi*,  we  sub- 
mit, is  begging  the  question.   The  writer  of  the  Word  to  the  (Jotlu  com- 
plains, justly  and  whim^cally,  of  the  inconveniences  he  is  put  to  by 
GoUiic  architecture  as  actually  developed.    He  makes  no  pretences  to 
be  an  architect :  evi«lent]y  a  literary  man  of  rarest  ability,  he  only  de- 
mands the  ordinarv  conveniences  of  life,— light,  warmth,  shelter,  eco- 
nomy of  stairs  and  distances  in  a  house :  he  has  been  victimised  hv 
Gothic  architects,  has  been  rebuked  by  them  as  unwilling  to  mortify 
his  Heslily  lusts  for  the  siike  of  religion  ;  so  he  turns  ami  tear-*  their 
flimsy  arguments  to  rags,  and  shows  that  Gothic  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  and  that,  if  they  come  to  that  argument,  Rome  is  against  them. 
He  protests  against  the  exclusive,  narn>w-minded,  and  tyrannical  il<>i:- 
niatism  of  the  Goths,  not  agnin<t  the  freedom  of  every  one  to  use  w  hat 
architecture  he  thinks  pro|>er.  The  fact  that  strikes  him  is,  that  hitherto 
no  Catholic  Gothie  trchiteet  has  arisen  who  has  not  spoiled  his  design, 
or  his  plan,  or  his  accessories,  by  the  stifiiiess  of  his  conventionalism,  the 
dryness  of  his  antiquariiuiism,  or  his  ernzy  obstinacy.    It  was  not  the 
writer's  business  to  look  whether  Gothic  could  be  developed  in  another 
direction;  he  had  not  to  build,  but  to  live  in  houses  when  built  None 
had  been  built  to  }ii<^  taste  ;  and  he  told  the  Ooths  so,  in  winged  words 
pointeil  with  steel.    The  reply  admits  the  complaint,  jimini-ies  amend- 
ment for  the  future,  and  refers  us  to  Mr.  Scott.    When  that  gentleman 
has  built  his  Foreigtj  Office,  we  shall  see  whether  he  can  verity  his  pro- 
mises.   Hitherto  facts  are  with  the  complainant;  the  respondent's  plea 
is  "not  guilty,  and  won't  do  it  again."    A])art  fiom  the  questi«)n  of 
their  point  in  the  present  ease,  the  respondent's  principles  are  ]il>eral 
and  wise,  and  perlectly  tenable.    But  the  Goths  roust  for  some  lime  to 
come  bear  the  growls  and  the  grumbles  of  the  afflicted  ones,  whom  their 
previous  puritanism  hns  made  uncomfortable  for  the  term  of  their  natu- 
ral lives.   An  inconvenient  house  is  like  a  bad  book ;  it  keeps  doing  its 
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mischief  after  tbe  architect  has  repented  of  liis  sins  and  has  reformed 
hit  priociples.  LUeratcripta  manet ;  and  walls,  uDfoxtUDately,  staodas 
tbey  were  bailt. 

Ckiiaikmity  in  ChSma:  a  Fragment,    By  T.  W.  M.  Iffanball,  Esq. 
(London,  Longmans.)   This  is  only  the  first  chanter  of  a  forthcoming 
Contrast  of  the  action  and  result'*  <it*  Catliolic  and  Protestant  ijiis**ion3  to 
the  heathen.    In  consequence  of  the  recent    opening  up"  of  the  vast 
Chinese  empire,  we  have  been  favoured  by  most  of  the  Protestant  jour- 
nelt  with  vividly  ro5<e-coIotired  accounts  of  what  their  mierionariee  are 
goiriir  to  do  in  their  new  Held,  with  multitudinon'?  onumprntions  of  wt 
unhatcbed  broods  of  converts,  and  with  calculalionii  of  the  migiity  etiect 
Uiat  their  nreeching  will  have,  founded  chiefly  on  tbe  very  insignificant 
results  it  has  hitherto  produced.    **  A  man  is  the  son  of  his  works," 
said  the  Simni>h  provprh,  Imiix  hofore  Mr.  Curly le.    "  The  calory  of 
Protestant  mis9ion9  is  the  oti'spring  of  their  dishonour  and  contempt," 
it  the  contrary  principle  on  which  most  of  these  arguments  should  be 
fMnided.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  discoseion  is  one  of  the  greatest 
inferest ;  one  that  has<,  in  fact,  deeply  interested  tho  Hritish  public,  and 
induced  them  to  lumish  large  sums  of  money  to  their  much-promising 
misidonaries.    It  is  well,  therefore,  that  a  picture  like  this  of  Mr.  Mar- 
theirs  etn  be  pot  before  them.   Ic  is  a  statement  that  appeals  to  mer- 
cantilf  common  ';en«p,  to  n  'gentleman's  feelitig  of  honour,  and  to  religious 
imder-tanding  in  an  equal  degree.     It  asks,  are  those  persons  worth 
supporting  who  at  so  vast  an  expense  do  so  little,  and  that  little  so 
badly;  who  have  hitherto  behaved  in  so  dastardly  and  discreditable  a 
way  ;  and  who«e  religion  consists  chiefly  in  railing  at  what  they  do  not 
conijirehend,  and  in  exhihitinsr  the  amenities  of  connubial  hiiss?  On 
the  contrary,  have  not  tiie  Catholics  succeeded  in  China,  where  there 
•re  yet  npwarde  of  a  million  native  profetsors  of  our  religion,— where 
each  year  has  witnessed  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  borne  with  the 
f>rtitiule  of  primitive  Cliristians, — and  where  tlie  annual  snccpsses  of 
our  missionaries  are  so  great?    Mr.  Mar^iuU's  Fragment  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Chinese  missions  down  to  1778;  then  comes  a  most  amusing^ 
history  of  the  Protestant  missions,  in  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  chief 
missionaries,  from  Dr.  Morrison,  **  the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel"  in 
China,  to  Mr.  Gutzlatf;  with  an  account  of  their  doings,  exclusively 
from  Protestant  sourees.  The  author  then  returns  to  the  recent  Catholic 
efforts;  and  concludes  with  the  recent  Protestant  attempts,  and  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  future  prospects  of  both  side*:,     i  In*  snliject  is 
one  of  prime  interest  and  importance  j  and,  to  judge  by  this  i^tii  chapter, 
the  whole  work  will  exhibit  a  fullness  of  research  which  will  render  it 
the  best  extant  on  the  subject.     On  this  account  we  lament  certain 
blemishes  in  the  construction  of  the  work :  first,  it  reads  more  like  the 
work  of  a  reviewer  than  that  of  an  historian;  secondly,  it  seems  thrown 
together  with  great  haste ;  and  we  cannot  understand  on  what  principle 
the  text  and  Ute  notes  are  divided,  — why  of  two  fiutts,  both  equally 
bearing  on  the  question  in  hand,  one  should  appear  in  large  print,  and 
tbe  other  come  in  as  a  humble  satellite  in  small, — save  that  the  facts  in 
the  notes  were  discovered  after  the  text  had  been  writteuj  and  that  the 
aothor  bad  not  time  to  incorporate  them.   This  obfection  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  it  looks.    Notes  are  very  well  so  long  as  they  only  refer 
to  authoriti(» ;  when  they  are  perpetually  adding  to  or  modifying  the 
text,  they  become  exceedingly  tiresome.   If  you  write  a  classical  book, 
let  some  od0  alee  half  a  century  hence  edit  and  annotate  you  and  wel- 
come ;  but  as  we  cannot  fancy  Thucydides  writing  notes  to  his  own 
history^  or  Aristotle  an  interlinear  gloss  to  his  own  philosophy,  so  we 
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dislike  a  man  who  must  be  his  own  commentator.  But  this  is  not  the 
ground  of  our  objection  to  Mr.  Marshall,  whose  failings  aeeai  due  to 
want  of  time.  Next, — though  we  matt  own  that  the  ooeaikm  wm  iwe- 
aistible, — we  are  afraid  that  his  book  will  lose  much  of  the  weight  it 
ODf^ht  to  have  with  judicious  Protestants  by  the  comical  way  in  which 
he  shown  up  tiie  famous  Protestant  missionuries :  people  don't  read  with 
pleasure  m  iatire  on  thenaelvee,  or  on  the  heroen  of  their  party.  Again, 
we  think  that  Mr.  Marshall  might  fairly  be  asked  tu  discuss  the  weight 
and  trust  worth  ineM  of  hi?  authorities.  lie  quotes  a  world  of  mi>icella- 
neous  Protestant  testimony  to  the  utter  inanity  pf  Proteatapt  wisfuons  \n 
Ohiaa,  whieh,  with  judicial  people,  will  not  be  acoepted  tiU  tlwy  Icnew 
not  only  who  and  what  the  witnesses  are,  but  whM  toey  said  to  modify 
or  to  contradict  the  statements  quoted.  Lastly,  "we  nope  that  in  the 
complete  work  the  results  will  be  collected  into  a  morQ  statiaticul  form 
than  they  aanime  in  the  pages  of  this  first  chapter. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  miscellaneous  gatherings  that  have  struck 
us.  "All  the  neof)hyte9  were  obliged  by  Father  Ricci  to  make  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  their  faiih  conipoted  by  tlienuelves,  as  a  condition  of 
Adr  admiaaion  into  the  Church  (  a  role  which  efiwtuallv  aaeorad  an 
adequate  Itnovledge  of  the  prineiples  and  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
faith,"  and  one  which  would  seem  admirably  adapted  for  other  mis- 
sionary countries  also,  where  scandals  sometimes  occur  from  the  defec- 
tive instruction  of  eonverie  too  hurriedly  received.  Again,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vigorous  picture  of  the  ruin  oocasioned  by  tlie  suppression  of  tlie 
Jesuit",  the  author  jsays,  "But  the  immutable  justice  of  God  has  re- 
stored them  to  their  place."  We  wi»b  it  were  so.  They  are  excluded 
from  Pekm,  which  is  of  all  others  their  place  ;"  and  the  impediment 
comes  from  a  quarter  where  Catholics  would  least  expect  to  find  such  a 
hindrance.  Again,  we  all  know  that  the  Ciiiuese  name  for  us  English 
is  *'  Western  Devils:"  we  are  told  by  a  Protestant  authority, — H.  C. 
Sirr,  M. A.,— that  such  is  **  the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese  hcediena  by  the  lives  of  the  misaionanea  being  at  variance 
with  their  preaching,  that  the  common  expressions  made  use  of  with 
relerence  to  them  are  lie-preachiiig  devil*."  In  conclusion,  heartily 
recommend  Mr.  Marshall's  Fragmmt  to  our  readers. 

Weedi  and  WUd'Flowers.  By  Lady  Wilkinson.  (London,  John 
Van  Voorst.)  Sermons  in  stones — lectures  in  limpets  !  Will  there  never 
be  an  end  to  this  scientihc  twaddle  ?  Can't  we  poke  our  noses  into  a 
■CMide  pool  without  a  moral  refleotion,  or  dislooge  an  adMa  widipnt 
finding  a  text  in  its  stomach  ?  If  we  want  to  gather  a  sprig  of  forget<r 
me-not  or  a  daffydowndilly  for  our  buttonhole,  must  we  perforce  be 
plunged  into  a  bottomless  bog  ol^ — ^your  pardon,  dear  ladies — feminine 
theology  ?  As  we  take  np  thu  vohimej  we  think,  **  What  a  nice  gift- 
book  for  Christmas !"  but  we  glance  at  the  letter-press,  and  discover 
nothing  but  the  old  wearifsonie  stupid  story.  Lady  Wilkinson  h  mis* 
tress  of  a  little  power  of  observation,  a  large  power  of  mukmg  extracts, 
and  a  forty-horse  steam-engine  power  of  sermonising.  The  noets  who 
make  the  flowers  of  the  field  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  church  are  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  botanical  Indies  who  make  every  green 
field  a  tabernacle,  every  gate-post  a  pulpit,  and  every  buttercup  an 
occasion  Ibr  an  outpour  of  vapid  seetanan  drive),  are  ten  times  worse* 
What  business  has  ray  lady  to  take  potshots  at  popery  firom  under  ^he 
shelter  of  Dinndria  vionnpymn  ?  It  is  true  her  weapon  is  but  a  pop- 
gun, and  her  pellets  but  paper ;  nevertheless  her  intention  is  murderous, 
and  if  we  only  scrateb  as  um  miaillo  tiplclai  oar  fro^i  it  is  po  f^ult  of 
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bers,  Bbe  means  in  very  eamtst  to  oMiks  dog^a^oiMl  of  at.  Bat  lot  bor 

ladyship  speak  for  hcr»elf. 

"  St.  John's- Wort  (or  Grass)  StrrsAN,  Tooou  (oB  touobxrg) 

LBATB8,  Pa&K-LBAYES,  GRACB  OF  GoD. 

Fuga  dcBmonum,  Hypericum. 

Weisk,  Erinllya  or  Euriniys,  Fendieedi,  Nele,  Ysgol  Grist,  Yafol 
F^r,  Crealys  bendiged,  Doll  y  trwoti,  Iilvs  perfi^edd  ;  French,  HiUo- 
pertais;  Uermany  Johaoniskraut ;  Dutch,  St.  Jatis  kruid  ;  Italkm, 
Pilatro;  i>/MinuA,  Gorazoncillo ;  Portuguese,  MAf\irm\H;  Russian, Swet' 
oboL   LioiMMO,  Polffdeiphia^  Foijfamdria.   Natural,  Hj/periaciB,  Hjf* 

Well,  to  our  uninBtructed  minds  this  torrent  of  synonyms  expresses 
cramp,  colic,  dislocated  libs,  eomminuted  fractares,  and  tootbaebe. 
Not  at  all.  Hear  the  preachercss.  •*  Painful  arc  the  thoughts,  mani- 
fold the  associations,  induced  by  a  consideration  of  this  string  of  names: 
—names  which  bear  us  backward  on  the  stream  of  time  to  those  days 
of  old,  wbeo  tbe  boman  mind,  groping  in  a  moral  darkness,  was  yet 
unable  to  attain  to  the  truth,  and  substituted  8U[)erstition  for  faith. 
Still  there  are  some  who  regret  that  those  *  good  old  times'  are  passed, 
and  wuuUl  fain  disbelieve  the  great  advancement  made  by  man  in  v  irtue 
and  moral  wortb,  as  weH  as  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Bat  tbe  high 
standard  of  public  Ophlion  at  the  present  day,  and  the  happy  anion  of 
religious  feeling  witn  good  sense,  siiffitiendy  disprove  that  superiority 
which  has  been  attributed  (by  a  partial  and  borni  view)  to  those  times 
when  men  were  misled  by  Mle  traditions  and  fbolisb  legends,  and  put 
more  trust  in  human  dogmas  and  authorities  than  in  the  pure  and  t^iniple 
precepts  of  relijjion.  It  was  then  that  the  legritimate  objects  of  faith 
were  bidden  from  tbe  view  ;  the  lamp  of  religion  burnt  low,  or  her 
candle  was,  by  heartless  ceremonies,  <  set  under  a  bosbel and  tbe  io« 
tellect  was  darkened  by  barbarous  fancies  and  credulity." 

Those  who  like  such  trash,  will  find  |)lenty  of  it ;  but  we  hope  there 
are  many  who  do  not,  and  who  will  lament  with  us  that  Mr.  Van 
Yooivt  bas  ibonnted  Lady  Wilkinson's  rushlight  on  a  stick  at  once  so 
elegtint  and  so  inappropriate.  We  wish  the  twelve  coloured  engravings 
and  twenty-six  wood-cuts  were  in  better  company.  The  first,  we  are 
told  in  a  foot-note,  are  from  Mrs.  Berrington,  "  of  Woodland  Castle/' 
and  weoongratulatethat  lady  on  a  delicate  and  graeefal  pencil.  Tbe 
second  are  also  good  and  characteristic.  They  are  from  the  Diction- 
naire  t' lementaire  de  Botanique  of  M.  Emile  Le  Maont.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  popular  botanical  science  the  book  ha^  little  value. 

The  Master- Builder' 8  Plan,  or  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architec* 
imre.  Bv  George  Ogil  vie,  M.I).  (London,  Longmans.)  WebaTobero 
anotfior  book  addressed  rather  to  the  general  tbui  tbe  sdentifie  reader ; 

but  very  different  in  character  from  the  one  we  have  just  deemed  it 
necessary  to  notice  with  some  severity.  The  author  has  brought  forward 
the  homologies  of  animals  as  deduced  from  the  works  of  tbe  ffreat  com- 
parative anatomists  and  physiologists  with  sufficient  technicality  to  en- 

sure  accuracy,  but  without  pedantry  or  stifftiess.  His  object  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  uniformity  of  organisation  ob- 
servable in  each  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  his  eon- 
elusion  is  that  God's  orderly  meUiod  of  operatmg  in  nature.  His 
manifestation  of  physical  equity,  as  we  may  call  it,  shadows  out  His 
attributes  of  moral  equity;  that  is,  holiness  and  justice.'^  In  this  he 
ha«  the  authority  ol  Uie  apostle:  *'The  inyisible  things  of  Him»  from 
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the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made;  His  eternal  power  also  and  divinity."  The 
inetDod  of  the  Scotch  professor  ia  a  good  one.  He  goes  shortlir  bat 
carefully  through  die  leading  types  of  organisation,  the  Vertebrate, 
Articulate,  Moliii-cou?,  Radintp,  and  Protozoic,  pointing  out  their  re- 
lations and  utoUiticatiuns;  and  then  devotes  one  chapter  to  his  argument 
that  type  and  design  are  coextensive  in  organic  nature,  and  another  to 
the  bearing  of  thi.«  tact  on  natural  theology.  He  thus  avoids  the  too 
common  mistake  of  interlnrding  scientific  matter  with  moral  reflections; 
and  if  we  cannot  accept  all  his  conclusions,  we  most  willingly  give  him 
credit  for  a  tona  both  rerereot  and  deront  in  dealing  with  his  suljoet. 
For  ourselves,  we  hold  the  science  of  comparative  physiology  in  the 
hi}ihest  esftiiisifion,  in  dignity  and  interest  second  only  in  the  circle  of 
the  phy^ical  sciences  to  astronomy  itself.  It  is  too  true  that  its  pro- 
feesors  have  many  of  them  been  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  dreamy 
pantheism,  or  woree,  as  Dr.  Ogilvie  himself  observes;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  iin|n>i-te(l  infidelity  to  the  study  of  nature,  not  de- 
duced it  trom  their  labours.  We  could  have  wished  that  our  author  bad 
chosen  a  more  satisfactory  title  for  his  treatise.  It  is  not  in  the  common 
acceptotion  of  the  term,  in  which  Dr.  Ogilvie  ajipears  to  use  it,  that  Al* 
mighty  God  can  be  likened  to  a  uiasfer-buiider.  The  builder  uses  ma- 
terials; God  creates  them.  The  builder  elects  and  rejects,  fashions  and 
piles  up  with  weary  labour  and  many  an  error ;  the  Omnipotent  wills, 
and  that  which  was  not,  is,  in  all  the  m  rfection  of  its  nature.  Wedonot 
study  the  niarvj-ls  of  the  \  i-il»le  worlil  for  jiroofs  that  God  work*  ns  man 
works,  only  with  a  better  cunimand  of  niuterial  and  more  skill.  He  who 
can  create  an  atom,  can  create  the  universe ;  and  we  can  no  more  conceive 
a  limited  power  ot  creation  than  a  delegated  one.  It  is  no  cause  of  sur- 
prise to  find  perfeeiion  of  design  in  every  component  ]tor  tion  of  living 
things  and  the  earth  they  inhabit;  the  marvel  would  he  it  we  did  not 
find  It.  We  know  it  to  be  there,  and  if  we  fail  in  the  discoverv,  it  is 
solely  because  our  hands  disrupt  instead  of  unravelling  the  delicate 
fabric,  the  texture  of  whicli  our  eyes  ore  too  diTU  to  trace. 

Notwithstanding  this  ohjrction  to  the  title,  we  cordially  recommend 
Dr.  Ogilvie'b  book  to  our  reader>,  and  are  glad  to  add  another  nunie  to 
the  list  of  writers  who  guard  science  from  the  ignorant  sneers  of  those 
w  ho  ]>ror(>ss  to  tliiiik  that  it  is  impossible  foT  a  man  to  he  at  the  same 
time  a  philosopher  and  a  believer. 


Lmdra  t  Kstemi,  LsT«]r,  aud  PMnkljra,  Giwt  NtwSUMi  sad  FsHer  Loa*,  B.C. 
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To  Con^eBpondents. 

Comtpontott  who  reqidio  aiMwen  in'  private  wfeqmmd  Mi 

tfieir  eomplete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  obaerved. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  postpaid  to  the  publishers^ 
MflSirt.  Bviuis  and  Lambbet,  17  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  Lou- 
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THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

Ih  the  coarse  of  last  year  we  twice  took  occasion  to  consider 
our  present  duties  and  position  as  Catholics  in  Ens^land ;  and 
gave  utterance  to  some  thouf^hts,  which  we  believe  had  oc- 
curred to  many  besides  ourselves,  on  questions  which  nobody 
can  with  propriety  overlook,  and  which  nobody  can  hope  to 
set  at  rest.  An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  who  wish  for  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  is,  that  whilst  every  judgment  which  we 
form  on  our  present  condition  is  determined  in  great  measure 
by  the  views  we  entertain  relative  to  past  history,  we  are  no 
more  agreed  about  the  past  than  about  the  present.  Where 
our  knowledge  of  events  is  not  obscured  by  time^  it  Is  often 
quite  as  mucn  distorted  by  partialit^r-  We  should  peradven- 
tnre  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  tune  of  the  schism  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church,  to  get  clear  of  the  debatable  land, 
and  obtain  firm  footing  on  ground  that  affords  no  matter  for 
Catholics  to  contest  about.  Those  who  look  only  to  the 
external  apparent  effect,  may  consider  that  such  practical  dis- 
cord is  a  strange  unkindly  fruit  of  the  unity  of  faith,  and  may 
argue  that  an  excessive  license  tJi  dub'iis  shows  a  deficiency 
either  of  faith  or  unity  in  necessariis.  But  our  dill'erences, 
however  deplorable  in  their  consequences,  may  readily  be  ex- 
])lained  and  excused,  if  we  consider  the  causes  which  produce 
liieni.  While  the  Protestant  is  obliged  to  cling  to  a  men- 
dacious tradition  on  matters  of  fact  to  make  up  for  the  ex- 
treme divergence  of  opinions  on  matters  of  faith, — because 
rach  secondsory  things,  which  are  of  no  great  consequence  to 
us,  are  to  him  of  more  vital  concern  than  questions  of  doc- 
trine,— the  Catholic  is  not  interested  in  maintaining  a  par- 
ticular view  of  the  details  of  history  or  of  natural  science. 
His  religion  is  no  more  affected  by  the  detection  of  a  scandal 
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in  the  Church  than  by  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  man,  or  of  an 
African  tribe  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 
It  is  not  for  him  that  vindications  of  Catholic  times  and  per- 
sonages are  written.  He  has  no  diiiiculty  in  admitting  the 
virtues  of  his  adversaries, — the  humility  of  Calvin,  the  tem- 
perance ofLutlier, — when  they  are  proved  {quamqiicnn  id  non 
sit  meritorium  vitce  (Btemce) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sin  ot"  heresy 
is  so  enormous,  that  a  Catholic  may  be  easily  indulgent  on 
smaller  things.  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  treason  and 
murder,  it  seems  both  superfluous  and  spiteful  tP  reproach 
him  wiUi  breaking  the  Sabbath,  or  cheatmg  his  washerwoman. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  are  content  to  rely  on  the  laws  of  hisr 
torical  evidence  applied  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  Protest- 
ant must  make  them  bend  to  the  exigencies  of  his  case.  His 
facts  must  be  as  false  as  his  theory ;  he  is  obliged  to  be  con- 
sistent in  his  perversion  of  truth. 

No  true  Protestant  can  surrender  the  historical  assump- 
tion on  which  the  Reformation  rests, — the  corruption  of  the 
Church  in  doctrine  and  discipline  during  the  middle  ages. 
If  the  Popes  were  justified  in  condemning  heretics,  and  resist- 
ing the  temporal  power,  the  Reformation  has  nothing  to  stand 
upon.  This  is  the  foundation  ot  all  specifically  Protestant 
views  of  history,  and  must  be  held  to  as  firmly  as  the  history 
of  the  Apostles.  As  a  real  Protestant,  he  can  no  more  give 
up  one  tnan,  as  a  Christian,  the  other  $  so  long  as  his  Chris- 
tianity believes  the  history  of  St  Peter,  his  Protestantism 
csnnot  do  justice  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  successors. 

The  really  valid  excuse  for  the  existing  variety  of  views 
on  our  past, — ^from  which  a  similar  variety  of  views  on  our 
present  must  needs  follow,— is,  that  our  history  is  very  imper- 
fectly known.  If  it  were  more  thoroughly  cleared  up, — the 
earlier  period  from  the  mists  of  ignorance,  the  later  from  the 
mists  of  prejudice, — it  would  then  be  possible  to  appeal  with 
effect  to  the  experience  ol  English  Catholics  as  a  lesson  for 
their  present  guidance.  The  man  would  render  us  an  incal- 
culable service  who  displayed  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and,  above 
all,  the  courage  to  bring  to  light  the  whole  truth  concerning 
both  the  noble  and  consoling  history  of  the  persecutions,  and 
the  less  edifying  story  of  our  gradual  emancipation.  It  is  to 
illustrate  the  former  that  our  labours  have,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, been  chiefly  directed.  It  would  be  less  easy  indeed, 
but  more  instructive,  to  show  clearly  how,  whilst  the  penal 
laws  were  being  slowly  relaxed,  the  Catholics  dwindled  to  an 
insignificant  bodv  in  the  state,  weak  in  numbers,  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  zeal;  and  how,  after  Milner  had  seen  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day,  we  qbtaiued  political  consequence  through 
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Ixelaad»  and  intellectual  importance  from  another  source. 
Thia  would  help  us  to  judge  the  last  scene  of  all — to  under- 
stand what  advantages  have  been  derived  from  emancipation, 
especially  from  the  admission  of  English  Catholica  into  Par* 
liiunent,  and  how  we  have  turned  to  account  in  literature  and 
education  the  vast  accession  of  strength  which  the  Oxford 
movement  sent  us ;  how  the  old  elements  have  amalgamated 
with  the  new,  and  what  has  proceeded  ixom  their  harmonious 
action. 

This  last  point  hrings  us  to  a  question  which  has  become 
of  serious  importance,  and  for  the  discussion  of  which  the 
time  seems  to  have  arrived, — the  condition  and  prospects  of 
our  literature,  and  of  our  periodical  press  in  England.  Not 
that  we  are  about  to  exorcise  our  ziinetion  of  criiidsm  on 
the  writers  of  books,  or  to  disturb  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  popularity  or  their  dusty  repose ;  our  business  is  with 
our  periodicak;  but  we  may  introduce  it  with  one  or  two 
general  remarks. 

If  we  except  certain  very  elaborate  essays  in  the  Atlantig, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  serious  or  durable  in  the  productions 
of  the  Catholic  literature  of  the  day.  Entertaining  books 
abound ;  we  have  history  made  edifying,  science  religious, 
and  religion  exceedingly  attractive, — in  short,  plenty  of  most 
unobjectionable  reading.  But  a  ])opular  literature  cannot 
stand  alone;  it  must  be  fed  by  the  overflowings  of  more 
serious  books.  It  is  incapable  of  })rogress  or  improvement; 
and,  if  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  more  substantial  things, 
must  inevitably  degenerate.  By  itself  it  is  injurious:  it  en- 
courages people  to  forget  that  something  else  is  wanted,  and 
promotes  a  superficial  self-contented  way  of  looking  at  all 
dungs,  of  despising  difficulties,  and  OTcrlooking  the  ibrce  of 
objections.  It  nourishes  the  delusion  that  we  have  only  to 
commonicate  truths,  not  to  discover  them ;  that  our  know- 
ledge needs  no  increase  except  in  the  number  of  those  who 
participate  in  it.  This  indifference  to  real  learning  is  so 
great,  that  the  very  meritorious  project  of  a  library  of  trans- 
lations, which  certainly  did  not  begin  with  books  of  a  very 
profound  character,  met  with  no  support.  The  consequence 
is,  that  we  have  not  half  a  dozen  books  which  will  bear 
critical  examination,  or  which  we  are  not  ashamed  of  before 
Protestants  and  foreigners;  and  we  contribute  no'hinj^  to  the 
literature  of  the  Church.  Lingard's  Ilistortj  oj  Eiiyland  has 
been  of  more  use  to  us  than  any  thing  that  has  since  been 
written;  it  was  so  far  superior  to  the  books  that  preceded 
it,— >to  Hume,  who  cotiid  not  be  trusted,  and  to  Henry,  whom 
nobody  could  read,  —  that  all  educated  men  were  obliged 
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to  use  it,  and  thus  became  accuitomed  to  the  Catholic  state- 
ment of  the  subject  It  is  to  this  day  a  tower  of  strength  to 
US.  Its  deficiencies  are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  quite  the  fashi<m 
to  complain  of  them ;  and  yet  nobody  has  shown  himself  able 
to  correct  them.  A  single  serious  treatise  of  theology  or  phi- 
losophy or  history,  if  merely  as  a  proof  that  we  have  some- 
body who  understands  such  thinp^s,  would  be  of  more  value 
than  almost  all  the  flimsy  publications  of  Catholic  booksellers 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  though  our  writers  are  capable  of 
better  things,  and  though  this  mode  of  writing  is  sanctioned 
by  great  examples,  and  almost  imposed  on  us  by  circum- 
stances, yet  it  is  our  interest  and  duty  to  let  nothing  prevent 
us  from  endeavouring  to  supply  its  deficiencies. 

The  great  object  of  our  literaiy  efforts  ought  to  be  tt> 
break  down  that  rrotestant  tradition  which  nervades  all  the 
literature,  serious  as  well  as  popular,  and  enchains  all  the  in- 
tellect, of  the  country;  which  meets  us  at  ereiy  turn,  and  often 
forces  us  into  an  antagonistic  extreme.  For,  in  the  absence 
of  a  solid  literature  of  our  own,  we  are  generally  compelled 
to  meet  objections  by  simple  negation  and  contradiction,  and 
by  arguing  against  each  particular  error  on  the  assumption 
that  the  contrary  is  true.  Where  there  is  nothiiiix  to  fall 
back  upon,  no  basis  of  operations,  no  Catliolic  literature  and 
traditions  of  equal  weight  and  standing  and  consistency  to 
refer  to  in  argument,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  tliat  we 
should  blindly  run  into  extremes,  adopt  any  view  and  any 
argument  that  helps  to  refute  the  proposition  we  are  oppos- 
ing, and  have  recourse  to  hasty  statements  and  solutions, 
which  seem  safe  because  they  sound  well  to  pious  ears^  but 
which  really  lead  to  greater  difficulties,  and  expose  Catho- 
lics to  very  unpleasant  rejoinders.  We  have  a  noteworthy 
example  of  this  in  a  neighbouring  country,  where  a  party  of 
Catholic  apologists  are  for  ever  answering  the  falsehoods  of 
an  infidel  press  with  statements  almost  as  startling  and  equally 
unscrupulous.  Perhaps  the  worst  sign  of  our  own  imperfec- 
tion is  the  want  of  sensibility  to  the  lessons  this  spectacle 
should  teach  us.  We  have  a  helot  perpetually  drunk  before 
our  eyes,  and  are  hardly  moved  to  a  suitable  disgust  at  the 
hideous  sight.  Unfortunately  there  are  others  upon  whom 
it  is  not  lost,  and  who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
with  lamentable  effect. 

.  Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  raise  the  chnracter  of 
our  literature  than  the  Reviews ;  and,  considering  the  state  of 
things  we  have  described,  it  is  to  them  we  roust  chiefly  look 
for  improvement:  it  is  for  them  to  point  out  deficiencies,  and 
Jto  indicate  and  promote  the  remedy. 
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Last  summer  the  Tabltt  published  a  letter,  in  which  the 
Catholic  body  was  iuformed  that  our  chief  Review  could  not 
continue  to  appear  in  the  state  to  which  it  was  reduced ;  and 
that  the  editor  proposed  to  resign  his  charge  into  other  handsj 
if  a  successor  could  be  found  fitted  for  the  task.    This  an- 
nouncement scarcely  excited  either  surprise  or  regret :  it  was 
no  secret  that  the  means  were  wanting  for  keeping  up  the 
character  of  the  Review  in  the  manner  desired  by  its  conduc- 
tors and  its  readers,  and  by  very  many  Catholics  besides.  Not 
long  after,  the  H  eekly  liegister  told  us  that  no  chan<i^e  had 
taken  place  in  the  management ;  it  is  therefore  certain  that 
the  recent  numbers  have  been  prepared  under  the  same  aus- 
pices which  presided  over  the  better  days  of  the  Review,  when 
it  held  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  a  high  and  honour- 
able position*  Whilst  the  conductors  are  still  the  same,  whose 
competency  has  been  so  clearly  proved,  the  public  from  whom 
they  might  expect  support  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  writers  whose  contributions  would  be 
extremely  valuable  has  been  in  proportion  still  greater.  The 
expectations  of  the  public  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them 
have  risen,  yet  the  Review  has  declined.  Thoufrh  there  is  now 
amongst  us  an  amount  of  literary  ability  sulHcieut,  if  concen- 
trated, to  constitute  a  first-rate  journal,  and  an  educated 
public  quite  large  enough  to  support  it,  yet  the  writers  as 
well  as  the  readers  of  the  only  Catliolic  Quarterly  have  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  maintain  itself  without 
showing  signals  of  distress.  How  comes  it  that,  together  with 
such  a  growth  of  resources  and  of  legitimate  claims,  there 
should  be  such  a  diminution  of  performance  t  The  problem 
is  the  more  curious,  that  this  deplorable  state  of  things  is  the 
consequence  of  no  controversy,  of  no  competition, — at  least 
within  the  limits  of  the  Catholic  body.    Whilst  the  Review 
has  been  permitted  to  censure  and  attack  with  impunity,  no- 
body has  attacked  or  desired  to  injure  it ;  and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  nobody  has  profited  by  its  decline.    This  is  the 
really  significant  circumstance,  that  there  has  been  no  com- 
pensation ;  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  Catholics  in  England.  That 
infidel  publication  wliich  is  the  most  ably  conducted  Quarterly 
in  the  country,  after  swallowing  up  large  sums  of  money  for 
many  years,  is  still  unable  to  subsist  without  considerable 
subsidies,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them;  but  an 
appeal  to  the  English  Catholics  for  such  assistance  as  was 
given  to  their  Review  at  its  commencement  seems  to  have  been 
unsneeessful.    Is  this  apathy  to  be  exphuned  by  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Catholics  prefer  the  ability  of  Protestant  organs  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  own,  and  are  content  to  read  nothing 
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more  ediffing  than  the  Edinburgh  or  Westminster  ?  The  true 
explanation,  we  rather  think,  mii  be  found  in  the  hiatory  of 
the  Kenew  itMlf. 

If  we  compare  our  days  with  the  period  when  it  was 
started,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  obvious  that  times 
are  so  much  altered  as  necessarily  to  aiiect  the  character  and 
aim  of  a  publication  which  should  attempt  to  be  now  what  it 
was  then,  the  organ  of  the  English  and  Irish  Catholics.  A 
consciousness  of  this,  by  the  way,  has  been  shown  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  series  of  articles  have  appeared  with  the 
acknowledged  object  of  modifying  and  correcting  the  views 
of  Lingard,  one  of  the  early  patrons  of  the  Reriew.  Biit»  in 
reality,  it  has  not  adapted  itself  to  the  progress  of  things. 
Times  have  changed,  and  it  has  not  changed  with  them. 

It  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  that  very  increase  among  Ca- 
tholics, which  ought  to  have  enriched  the  Review,  that  its 
decline  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  narrow  ground  which  it  was 
forced  to  occupy  at  a  time  when  our  Uterature  was  in  iu 
infancy,  afforded  no  space  for  an  increase  of  range.  New 
ideas  and  wants  arose  which  had  not  been  thought  of  at  first, 
which,  as  it  never  enlarged  its  horizon,  it  never  succeeded  in 
satisfying.  Instead  of  leading,  it  has  fallen  beliind  the  march 
of  Catholic  thought  in  England,  and  lias  given  little  aid  in 
keeping  pace  with  it  abroad.  Not  only  did  many  eminent 
men  continue  unattached  to  it,  and  deprived  of  encourage- 
ment and  of  an  opening  for  their  studies,  but  it  did  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  competing  with  Protestant  periodicals  finr 
the  services  of  Catholic  writers.  Judged  by  the  interests  of 
the  Review,  this  was  a  serious  defect;  for  the  Catholics  ge- 
nerally it  was  a  real  calamity.  This  exdusiveness  obli^sd 
other  oi^ns  of  the  Catholic  press  to  occupy  the  positions 
which  were  neglected;  and  forced  them,  where  opposition  was 
not  intended  and  competition  impossible,  into  a  sort  of  invo- 
luntary antagonism.  The  ideas  which  were  excluded — we 
will  not  say  proscribed — by  the  Quarterly,  whose  voice  was 
too  weak  to  cause  an  echo,  had  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  other 
places,  where  a  different  tone  prevailed.  It  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  supply  its  deficiencies  than  to  promote  its  influ- 
ence; and  the  attempt  to  make  up  for  its  exclusive  character 
almost  inevitably  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  exciusiveness 
of  another  kind. 

Thus,  in  restricting  its  own  sphere,  the  Duhim  Ren&m 
soon  looked  with  an  increasing  jealousy  upon  all  who  did  not 
accept  the  same  limitations;  and  the  elements  which  were  not 
yet  brought  into  perfect  harmony  amongst  us  assumed,  in  the 
periodical  press,  the  semblaace  of  discord.  This  was  the  more 
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to  be  regretted,  that  it  was  not  seriously  the  ease.  Diffinmcee 
sudi  as  subiiit  amongst  os,  founded  upon  questions  of  per- 
sonal influence,  and  nouriahed  by  immatarity  of  thou^t  and 
knowledge,  though  they  may  have  the  venom,  ha?e  neither 
the  penuanenee  nor  even  the  dignity  of  dispptes  on  principle. 
But  no  great  question  of  principle  has  in  our  day  divided  the 
£ngiish  Catholics. 

Parallel  with  this  increasing  deficiency  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  another  soon  grew  up  in  respect  of  the  Protestant 
world.  The  attention  of  the  Dublin  Review  was  from  the  first 
concentrated  upon  the  Oxford  movement.  The  party  of  which 
the  JBriluh  Critic  was  the  mouthpiece  was  intellectually  the 
most  important  in  the  Established  Church,  and  the  one  with 
which  controversy  was  most  called  for  and  most  likely  to 
avail.  But  since  that  day  great  changes  have  ensued.  New 
sdiocib  have  risen  into  importance,  already  strong  in  numbeis, 
and  far  more  formidable  in  point  of  talent;  and  all  the  leam-^ 
ing  of  misbelieving  foreigpiers  is  made  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  The  ablest  English  Quarterly  derives  its  inspiration 
from  Germany,  the  ablest  Weekly  from  France;  and  the  Ame- 
rican Unitarians  have  a  visible  influence  upon  a  portion  of  the 
press.  With  these  new  adversaries,  armed  with  new  and  un- 
expected weapons,  the  Review  has  hardly  attempted  to  wage 
what  would  certainly  be  an  unequal  war.  It  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  hampered  by  its  own  traditions.  It  has  neglected  to 
draw  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  things  which  it  is  most 
important  ibr  them  to  know,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  real 
seeret  of  the  enemy's  strength.  This  omission  has  led  to  one 
moat  pernicious  result  It  has  encouraged  the  insane  delusion 
that  sdentifio  infldeli^  is  not,  like  heresy,  an  autagonist  thai 
it  behoves  Catholics  to  encounter ;  that  misbelievera  and  die* 
believers  must  be  allowed  to  flght  it  out  betwoon  them,  and 
the  dead  left  to  bury  their  dead :  that  no  danger  threatens 
the  Churoh  from  that  par^,  and  that  Catholics  have  no  special 
duty  towards  it.  People  are  peimitted  to  imagine  that  this  is 
no  new  enemy,  that  calls  for  new  efforts  of  polemics  or  irenics 
to  controvert  or  to  reconcile,  and  are  suffered  to  indulge  the 
indolent  propensity  of  subsisting  on  the  capital  accumulated 
by  their  fathers.  Why  should  we  be  disquieted  by  the  at- 
tacks of  presumptuous  infidels?  Is  not  all  this  answered  in 
our  books?  Is  not  St.  Thomas  good  enough  for  them,  or 
Bellarmine,  or  Bossuet,  or  Butler?  What  need  they  more? 
Did  not  the  Crusaders,  with  bow  and  battle-axe,  conquer  Je- 
niaalemt  Wbeiefore  waste  gunpowder  on  miserabfe  Hin* 
doof?   Thm  an  Irithmau  who  has  tiken  a  bath  in  the  dog- 
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days  connders  himself  provided  with  cleanness  to  last  him  all 
the  year  round.  With  this  supine  self-confidence^  we  have 
neglected  to  make  the  yast  advance  of  European  learning 
available  to  us;  and  we  consequently  liad  ourselves  opposed 
at  a  far  gpreater  disadvantajre  to  our  infidel  antagonists  now 
than  to  tne  Tractarians  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Catholic  public  lias  felt  convinced  that  the  most  im- 
portant topics  would  not  be  found  discussed  in  its  chief  liter- 
ary journal,  and  that  hardly  any  topics  would  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  it  by  the  most  competent  men.  We  have  enlarged 
upon  these  circumstances,  not  by  way  of  disparagement,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  deficiency  which  nobody  dis- 
putes. ISefore  a  remedy  can  applied,  the  cause  of  the  disease 
must  be  ascertained ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  a  sign  neither 
of  good  policy  nor  of  self*respect  to  betray  the  wants  of  one's 
own  party  without  diowing  at  the  same  time  the  .pro8|>ect 
and  tne  means  of  relieving  ttiem.  In  this  case,  the  object  of 
our  wishes  will  not  be  questionedi  we  apprehend,  by  any  of 
our  readers. 

All  Catholics  would  be  proud  of  a  Review  worthy  to  up- 
hold their  cause  and  to  command  the  respect  and  attention  of 
Protestants.  We  are  impatient  of  that  reproach  of  inferiority 
which  we  know  to  be  unjust,  but  which  we  must  bear  so  long 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  literary  power  which  is  amongst 
us  has  no  opportunity  of  being  employed.  We  wish  the 
knowledge  and  ideas  of  the  best  men  in  the  Catholic  body  to 
be  the  common  j)roperty  of  the  whole.  We  want  an  organ, 
which  shall  speak  with  the  authority  both  of  talent  and  posi- 
tion, to  assist  us  in  our  self-improvement  and  in  the  perpetual 
contest  with  the  enemies  of  the  Cburch«  In  the  knowledge 
.  and  performance  of  our  social  duties  it  cannot  assist  us;  but 
in  politics  and  literature  it  is  our  only  resource.  It  should 
keep  us  informed  not  only  of  the  progress  of  Catholic  learning, 
but  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in  other  countries,  ia  order 
that  we  might  learn  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  compare 
it  with  our  own«  A  Keview  has  space  both  to  state  the  nets 
and  to  point  the  moral ;  and  we  require  its  protection  against 
the  ignorance,  the  malignity,  and  the  mendacity  of  the  Pro- 
testant press.  The  spectacle  of  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
religion  in  different  countries  is  full  of  political  instruction 
as  well  as  of  religious  interest.  It  shows  the  Catholics  of 
France  paying  lor  an  unsafe  prosperity  a  price  which  goes 
far  to  deprive  them  of  all  influence  and  public  esteem;  in 
Russia  it  exhibits  the  hostility  of  an  inflexible  system  baf- 
fling the  apparent  benevolence  of  the  imperial  family  towards 
the  Church ;  and  in  Naples  it  displays  despotism  producing 
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aboies  in  rdigion  raeb  as  we  haidly  dare  dlude  to,  and  sueh 
as  would  scarcely  be  believed  if  told  even  of  the  Muscovite 
clergy.  Nor  do  democracies  afford  a  more  consoling  aspect 
than  absolute  governments.  In  Switzerland  the  granny  of 
a  radical  majorily  weighs  heavily  upon  the  Church  ;  whilst  in 
the  United  Sti^tes,  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  a  half-civili^;cd 
population,  she  is  boet  with  dangers  unknown  to  the  Old 
World.  Ar^ain,  we  ^hould  observe  how  in  Catholic  countries 
mean  governments,  by  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, have  strengthened  religion  by  diminishing  temptation, 
but  have  injured  the  state  itself  by  a  revolutionary  measure; 
how,  since  the  Belgian  revolution,  the  Dutch  Catholics  have 
obtained  a  freedom  they  hardly  know  how  to  use,  whilst  in 
Belgium  they  are  losing  the  advantages  of  their  victory,  and 
have  escaped  a  Protestant  domination  only  to  become  the 
victims  of  their  liberal  allies.  Most  satisfactory  of  all  perhaps 
we  should  find  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  rrussia,  where, 
in  a  position  nearly  resembling  our  own,  tbe  Catholics  possess 
far  greater  power;  and  in  Austria,  where,  in  laborious  con- 
flict with  long-cherished  customs  and  with  her  own  traditions, 
she  is  acquiring  an  independence  which  will  transform  the 
empire.  With  all  these  things  it  would  be  well  if  we  were 
more  familiar,  and  were  more  able  to  follow  and  sympathise 
with  the  contests  which  are  every  where  waging  for  the  free- 
dom and  the  progress  of  religion. 

If  we  had  been  led  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Church  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  other  times,  to  draw  the  inferences 
to  which  it  irresistibly  leads ;  to  understand  that  democracy 
is  no  friend  to  religion,  and  that  despotism  either  oppiesses 
or  corrupts  it;  that  representative  institutions  are  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  in  Protestant  states,  and  in  Catholic  states 
too  frequently  her  scourge ;  and  that  she  has  more  to  fear 
from  political  than  from  religious  systems, — we  should  pos- 
sess some  criterion  of  our  own  by  which  to  judge  political 
a&irs,  and  should  have  obtained  some  basis  of  political  prin- 
ciples. If  this  had  not  been  unfortunately  neglected,  a  sound 
tone  might  have  been  created ;  we  might  have  learnt  to  con- 
sider more  than  interests,  and  a  regard  might  have  been  kept 
alive  for  higher  ideas,  which  is  easuy  lost  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tinual strife. 

Formerly  the  Catholics  of  England  were  accustomed  and 
content  to  suffer,  when  their  principles  exposed  them  to  ter- 
rible penalties.  Their  resolution  was  not  shaken  by  the  pro- 
spect of  petty  relief;  only  wiien  a  great  change  ap])r()ached, 
and  hopes  of  total  emancipation  came  to  be  entertained,  they 
accommodated  their  conduct  to  circumstances,  and  sided,  con- 
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trmrj  to  ev^  tandition,  with  tlie  ptrty  which,  for  no  pria^ 
ciple,  but  for  purposes  of  its  own,  temporarily  supported  their 
claims.  Hope  had  more  power  over  us  than  fear.  Since 
then  we  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  contemptuous  of 
the  morrow.  But  though  the  season  has  arrived  when  the 
system  of  adaptation  and  the  alliance,  which  would  have  been 
ignoble  but  for  the  imperiousness  of  O'Connell,  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  excusable,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  wisdom  and 
confidence  of  a  new  position.  Vices  may  take  the  place  of 
virtues  in  critical  moments.  There  is  some  general  truth  in 
Royer  Collard*s  pan^yric  of  a  famous  statesman :  He  was 
igoorant  and  bnitaL  These  two  wtaes  were  the  saving  of 
France/'  But  the  day  comes  when  these  qualities  are  exhi* 
bited  with,  less  propriety,  and  when  it  is  a  relief  to  submit  to 
the  habits  and  precepts  of  ordinary  times.  We  are,  politically, 
still  in  a  state  of  transition*  If  we  no  longer  borrow  our 
doctrines  from  the  system  of  a  party,  we  are  hardly  yet  con* 
scious  of  any  of  our  own.  Our  querulous  murmurs,  petty 
skirmishing,  and  vexatious  grievance-hunting,  are  supported 
by  no  consistent  plan,  by  no  high  purpose.  We  have  quitted 
our  old  ranks;  but  have  not  set  up  a  banner  of  our  own,  and 
incur  some  of  the  risks  of  those  who  have  no  colours  to  show. 
We  have  our  hierarchy,  in  spite  of  the  law  ot"  the  land  ;  we 
ought  to  acknowledi^e  our  principles,  in  defiance  of  its  preju- 
dices. English  Catholics  have,  indeed,  few  opportunities  of 
political  action,  and  little  occasion  of  educating  themselves 
for  it.  But  this  is  precisely  the  want  which  it  beseems  the 
gravity  of  a  Quarterly  Review  to  supply.  We  believe  we  can 
discern  in  that  instinctife  jealousy  with  which  many  Catholioa 
regard  the  efibrts  of  govemmant  to  promote  education,^-4i 
jealousy  for  which  we,  at  least,  should  be  unwilling  to  admit 
no  deeper  cause  than  that  to  which  it  is  generally  referred, — 
some  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  among  the  firist  to  un- 
derstand and  to  resist  the  encroachments  with  which  we  are 
threatened  in  other  departments  of  the  state*  We  alone  hafe 
something. which  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  its  purposes,  in  which 
we  cannot  suffer  control.  We  trust  that  the  principle  of  re^ 
sistancc  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  state  over  the  nation, 
which  is  the  secret  of  true  liberty,  will  find  amongst  Catho- 
lics, in  political  as  well  as  relit^ious  matters,  its  most  deter- 
mined adherents.  But  it  requires  more  political  sagacity  and 
experience  than  are  common  in  a  country  where  such  dan- 
gers are  new,  to  detect  in  the  measures  of  government  all  the 
consequences  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based.  For 
the  heathen  and  revolutionary  system  of  compulsion  for  the 
public  good,  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greataat  nmnber, 
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by  which  llie  whole  is  ditdnot  from  ^e  sereral  parts,  and  is 
preferred  to  them,  and  by  which  an  abstraction  reigns  sur 
preme  over  each  indi?idual,  has  already  taken  root  amongst 
us.  But  Mb  is  a  point  on  which  we  shall  not  learn  wisdom 
from  our  Protestant  contemporaries,  and  on  which  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  teacher  of  our  own. 

Still  more  do  we  need  a  guide,  an  example,  and  an  au- 
thority, in  literature ;  and  this  would  be  the  great  purpose 
which  a  Review  could  accomplish.  The  literary  inferiority  of 
Catholics  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  will,  not  of  the  power, 
to  excel.  Where  they  are  inferior,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
feel  the  value  ami  the  dignity  of  the  pursuit.  The  contempt 
and  indifference  with  which  knowledge  is  often  regarded,  soon 
engender  aversion  and  dread.  The  studies  which  Catholics 
neglect,  are  cultivated  by  others;  and  if  not  made  to  serve 
the  Church,  are  inevitably  used  to  injure  her.  Our  inferiority 
is  the  penalty  of  our  indolence.  At  the  Revolution,  as  at  the 
Reformation,  the  literature  and  science  of  the  day  had  com- 
pletely  severed  themselves  from  religion.  At  both  periods 
leaniing  had  suddenlv  advanced,  and  important  discoveries 
had  been  made,  in  which  Catholics  had  had  no  part.  They 
were  almost  completely  excluded  from  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  age;  and  the  hostility  of  religion  and  learning, 
which  one  party  was  interested  in  proclaiming,  was  foolishly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  other.  In  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  as 
in  the  sixteenth,  the  lost  ground  was  recovered  by  the  same 
means, — by  claiming  for  the  Church  the  princij)le  of  scien- 
tific investigation  which  seemed  to  threaten  her,  and  binding 
to  her  service  the  force  with  which  she  vvas  attacked.  This 
was  the  great  idea  expressed  by  Copernicus  in  his  dedication 
to  Paul  HI.  He  well  knew,  he  said,  the  contempt  with  which 
his  discoveries  would  be  received  by  those  who  play  among 
philosophers  the  part  of  drones  amongst  bees ;  and  ii  he  con- 
sidered his  own  comfort,  he  would  communicate  them  pri- 
vately, like  Pythagoras,  to  his  disciples.  But  he  confidently 
eonunits  them  to  the  protection  of  the  Pope  himself,  whose 
eaiise  they  cannot  but  serve,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  they  may 
at  first  excite.*   This  waa  the  answer  of  a  great  ecclesiastic 

•  *•  Vt  facile  tua  atictoritate  ct  jucHcio  calumniantrum  morbus  reprimere  pos- 
ais  ;  etsi  iu  Froverbio  sii  non  esse  remedium  adTersus  sj?cu{)tiariti£  morsum.  Si 
fortasse  eruiit  futrtuohiyoi,  qui  cum  ommum  matbenuituin  ignari  sint,  tamen  de 
niis  judieiaiD  sibi  sotnunt,  propier  aliquem  locnn  Seripturee  male  ad  sunm  propo- 
sitam  detortam,  ausi  fuerint  meum  hoc  inntitiitum  reprehenderc,  ac  ineectari.  illM 
nihil  noror,  adeo  at  etiam  illoram  judicium,  tanqoam  temerarium  coDtemnam.  . . 
ICtthcnata  matlMiiuiticte  scrilioiitv,  qoibu  et  hi  iMMCri  liboM,  d  iM  mm  fUlit 
^Dio.Tidebuntur  etiam  Reipobllctt  BcekniMfkM  oondooeie aU^oid.*'  Coptmid 
nia,  n  0pp.  Oaaseudi,  t. 
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to  the  Epistekf  obfcurorum  Firorumf  and  to  the  popular  scofia 
at  an  illiterate  clergy.  In  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same 
proud  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  real  acience  as  an 
auxiliary  of  true  religion,  the  revival  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  accomplished.  Yet  the  tradition  of  those  hun- 
dred years  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  political  de^^radation 
of  religion,  from  the  time  of  Fenelon  and  Noris  to  Schlegel 
and  De  Maistre,  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  power.  There  are 
many  venerable  people  who  still  refuse  to  travel  by  steam ; 
and  there  are  many  who  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
alliance  of  the  Church  with  that  secular  science  which  they 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  her  foe.  The  confi- 
dence with  which  the  men  of  acience  have  asserted  that  reli- 
gion is  opposed  ,  to  it,  has  promoted  an  awe  of  falsehood  and  a 
distrust  of  the  power  of  truth.  The  phantom  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  pursues  many  Catholics,  and  makes  them  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  policy  which  has  proved  itself  the 
best  safeguard  of  religion. 

The  necessity  of  waging  this  double  contest,  at  once  with 
those  who  are  of  little  i'aith  and  with  those  who  have  none  at 
all, — with  those  who  for  the  sake  of  religion  fear  science, 
and  with  the  followers  of  science  who  despise  religion,  —  is 
the  fruitful  cause  of  so  much  scandal  and  vexation  in  the 
Church.  The  devil  must  be  equally  gratified  with  the  zeal 
of  either  party;  for  they  ecjually  serve  his  purpose,  by  con- 
firming the  fatal  notion  of  the  incompatibility  of  faith  and 
reason.  In  reality,  this  pretence  of  antagonism  is  on  neither 
side  sincere.  Solicitude  for  religion  is  merely  a  pretext  for 
opposition  to  the  free  course  of  scientific  research,  which 
threatens,  not  the  authority  of  die  Church,  but  the  precari- 
ous influence  of  individuals^  The  growth  of  knowledge  can- 
not in  the  long-run  be  detrimental  to  religion ;  but  it  renders 
impossible  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  teachers  who  de- 
fend their  own  false  opinions  under  pretence  of  defending 
the  faith  which  they  dishonour  by  their  artifices.  .  Such  men 
by  their  narrow-minded  indolence  are  the  advocates  of  men- 
tal lethargy  and  repression,  whether  maintained  by  an  inqiu- 
sition  such  as  ruined  the  intellectual  service  of  religion  in 
Spain,  or  by  a  well-organised  police  such  as  has  silenced  it 
with  the  significant  applause  of  a  Catliolic  party  in  i^V^nce: 
and  when  they  find  that  their  influence  is  lessened  because 
all  men  are  not  tlieir  dupes,  instead  of  acknowledging  that 
the  old  conflict  of  doctrine  must  be  decided  by  the  sword  of 
science,  and  tiiat  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  them  to 
mend  their  slovenly  ways,  they  content  themselves  wiih  de- 
nouncing those  who,  by  refusing  to  share  iu  their  dishonest 
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yractiee,  make  it  the  more  compicuotifl  and  the  more  imavaiU 
ing.  They  impute  to  others  the  e?ils  thej  themselves  have 
caused,  and  do  not  see  that  the  progress  of  error  and  un belief 
is  their  own  work.  Partly  afraid  of  the  truth,  and  partly 
ashamed  of  it,  they  want  to  shelter  their  own  ignorance  by 
preserving  that  of  others.  But  religion  is  not  served  by  deny- 
ing facts,  or  by  denouncing  those  who  proclaim  them.  A  / 
fire  is  not  put  out  by  a  policeman's  whistle,  nor  a  thief  taken 
by  the  cry  of  **  Sto[)  thict  !"  Truth  is  not  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  ignorant;  the  sun  does  not  shine  only  for  the 
blind.  Authority  can  only  condemn  error;  its  vitality  i&  not 
destroyed  until  it  is  refuted. 

One  of  the  fruity  of  this  system  is  mendacity.  Ignorance 
can  only  he  defended  by  falsehood ;  every  artifice  is  deemed 
lawful ;  a  little  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  ingredient  in  con- 
troversy. Hence  means  which  onl^  the  most  worthless  of 
her  adversaries  have  the  baseness  still  to  use,  are  sometimes 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Church  by  those  who  have  not 
the  candour  or  the  courage  to  adopt  that  method  of  defence 
by  which  alone  success  is  ultimately  infallible. 

The  one  thing  needful  at  the  present  day,  when  science 
has  made  such  progress,  and  has  so  much  perfected  its  methods 
as  to  be  far  more  powerful,  whether  for  friendship  or  enmity, 
than  ever  bt  fore  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  to  accept  it 
as  her  necessary  and  trusty  ally.  It  became  hostile  to  Catho- 
lics only  when  they  had  rejected  it.  Nothing  else  can  save 
religion  from  the  twin  dangers  of  unbelief  and  superstition. 
Nihil  Veritas  erubescit  jiisi  soluniniodo  abscojidi.*  The  com- 
mon reluctance  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  consent  to  the 
results  of  science,  indicates  as  much  a  defect  of  faith  as  of 
^aowledfre.  We  are  bound  to  see  that  the  laws  of  true  rea- 
soning and  of  historical  criticism  are  not  tampered  with ;  it  is 
by  them  only  we  can  know  in  their  reasonableness  and  their 
integrity  the  doctrines  which  have  been  revealed  and  deve- 
loped in  the  process  of  history— ^'t/jr^a  ordinatittmam  dispo- 
sitionem  iemporum,  says  the  (IV.)  Council  of  Lateran.  We 
have  to  apply  to  this  inquiry  only  the  methods  which  are 
developed  in  the  pursuit  of  other  sciences :  hence  there  is 
something  in  the  progress  of  all  learning  with  which  it  is 
almost  sacrilegious,  or  at  least  suicidal,  to  interfere  in  the 
name  of  reliijion.  Nothinf;  can  be  more  insane  or  more 
pernicious  than  to  insist  on  immediate  ]jractical  advantages, 
on  the  f)remature  harmony  and  conciliation  of  science  and 
faith.  How  often  has  the  e.igerness  and  presumption  which 
has  based  the  defence  of  religion  on  proofs  which  later  dis- 
*    Truth  U  oaly  ajibamed  of  concealment."  Teit.  ftdv.  Yalent.  3, 
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coveries  have  exploded,  covered  her  with  the  appearance  of 
ridicule!  Those  who  are  too  impatient  to  wait  till  their 
wine  is  fermented,  are  rewarded  with  a  particularly  nasty 
draught.  Every  branch  of  learning  pursut  d  for  tlie  sake  of 
its  own  conclusions  will  result  in  the  vindication  of  religion, 
and  in  the  disconifuure  of  those  who  believe  in  their  anta- 
gonism. The  progress  of  knowledge  is  often  more  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  religious  truth  than  any  jjioiessed  apology. 
The  controversial  interest  which  formerly  [irevailed  occupies 
now  a  vqry  subordinate  place  in  our  literature.  The  old  con- 
trasts aire  no  longer  so  disttnetly  marked.  Whilst  Protestant- 
ism has  lost  much  of  its  dogmatic  character,  rationalism  and 
infidelity  have  diverted  the  attention  of  disputants,  and  dimin- 
ished their  asperity.  Catholics  have  sometimes  been  joined 
by  Protestants  in  the  defence  of  their  common  points  of  be- 
lief; sometimes  they  have  found  the  arguments  of  in£deb  a 
powerful  auxiliary  asainst  heresy. 

When  the  prevailing  mode  of  infidelity  arose,  it  encoun- 
tered no  visible  adversary ;  neither  Kant  nor  Goeihe  nor 
Hegel  found  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  either  able  to  resist 
or  ready  to  protest.  The  new  schools  of  philosophy  had  no 
occasion  for  animosity  against  the  Christianity  which  seemed 
already  gone.  Here  lies  the  essential  practical  difierence  be- 
tween the  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  of 
the  nineteenth.  Voltaire  and  his  school  resolved  to  extir- 
pate religion  ;  all  their  writings  aimed  at  this  single  end  ; 
they  lied,  scoffed,  and  blasphemed :  against  such  adversaries 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and  nothing  was  done.  The^ 
were  not  vulnerable  by  any  weapon  of  controversy ;  their 
spirit  was  one  that  can  only  be  exorcised  by  prayer  and  tot- 
ing. But  the  modern  infidels  generally  look  upon  Chris- 
tianity with  the  serenity  of  victors ;  and  their  indifier^Mse  to 
its  claims  makes  them  often  willing  to  recognise  its  merits. 
Their  position  towards  it  was  not  that  of  the  pagans,  who 
were  still  attached  to  the  old  mythology ;  but  rather  that  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  such  as  Porphyry.  Those  philosophers 
did  not  deny  that  Christianity  taught  truths,  but  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  whole  truth  ;  they  did  not  attack  its  doctrine  be- 
cause it  was  false,  but  because  it  claimed  to  be  divine.  In 
detail,  they  were  often  full  of  admiration  for  it.  So  there 
are  many  amongst  our  contemporaries  wlio  will  admit  almost 
any  thing  except  the  divine  character  of  the  Church,  and 
object  to  nothing  in  Cliristianity  excepting  Christ.  Having 
no  religion,  and  recognising  in  history  only  its  human  aspect, 
they  highly  appreciate  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  natural 
means  in  the  pursuit  of  a  supernatiual  end.   In  place  of  re- 
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legions  seal,  tbe  motive  of  their  life  it  the  desire  of  scientific 
troth.  Men  of  this  stamp  can  be  answered  with  no  sabter- 
fnge;  they  mutt  be  beaten  with  their  own  weapons.  In  en- 
countering them  we  have  a  great  advantage,  which  fails  us  in 
conflict  with  Protestant  theology.  They  assail  us  in  the  name 
of  science;  but  they  submit  to  the  authority  to  which  they 
appeal.  They  are,  at  least  the  best  of  them,  sincere  in  their 
arguments,  without  the  in;ilice  or  the  guilt  of  apostasy.  Their 
objections  are  frequently  a  sign  of  their  real  love  of  truth ; 
for  there  are  many  points  on  which  they  are  very  imperfectly 
answered  by  thai  system  of  Catholic  polemics  which  has  grown 
up  since  the  Reformation  in  conflicts  with  another  description 
of  opponent.  A  fortress  proof  against  bat  tering-ram  and  cata- 
pttlt  needs  new  defences  against  Laacatter  guns.  It  hat  been 
the  great  benefit  of  the  rite  of  the  new  learned  infidelity,  that 
it  hat  greatly  raited  the  character  and  increated  the  innnence  • 
of  Catholic  learning. 

The  strongest  recommendation  of  true  tcience  is  the  effect 
it  has  had  in  the  hands  of  infldels  themselves.  When  lan- 
gard's  History  appeared,  a  much  better  case  had  been  etta** 
biished  for  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  her  character  and  in- 
fluence had  been  spoken  of  abroad  by  learned  men  who  were 
not  Catholics  with  more  favour  than  he  thought  he  could 
manifest,  or  his  readers  would  accept.  It  is  in  history,  the 
branch  of  learning  which  has  most  suffered  from  the  ])erver- 
sions  of  Protesttints,  that  ti>e  principle  of  impartial  inquiry 
has  achieved  the  greatest  results.  In  the  hands  of  strangers, 
if  not  of  enemies,  it  has  fought  our  battles  better  than  we 
have  ever  fought  them  ourselves.  If  there  were  no  Catholics 
to  use  it,  the  progress  of  accurate  learning  would  result  in 
the  jostification  of  the  temporal  human  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Church.  AU  the  lies  of  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury  are  being  rapidly  refuted  by  their  descendants  of  the 
nineteenth.  If  Catholics  only  furnith  materialt  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church,  there  are  othert  who  wiU  be  sure  to  use 
them.  A  really  scientifically  learned  work,  written  without 
any  religious  interest,  helps  the  truth  in  spite  of  its  author; 
whilst  a  superficial  apology  will  do  little  or  no  good,  and  pro- 
bably some  harm,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  and  good  intention  with 
which  it  is  written.  We  have  no  right  to  be  jealous  of  an 
instrument  which  in  the  liands  of  our  enemies  has  turned 
against  them,  and  forced  them  like  Balaam  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.  The  impartiality  of  scientific  research  is  our 
surest  ally  if  we  adopt  it,  and  if  we  reject  it  is  sure  to  cover 
us  with  confusion.  Its  first  fruits,  the  first  sign  that  it  has 
prevailed,  will  be  an  intelligent  tolerance  of  error,  combined 
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with  a  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  our  own  knowledge. 
We  must  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  argument  and  rea- 
son to  j^ivc  victory  to  truth.  An  error,  like  a  disease,  must 
be  brouglit  to  a  crisis;  it  must  be  developed  by  argument, 
not  smothered.  With  every  undeveloped  error,  some  truth 
is  lost.  In  order  that  it  may  do  its  part  of  good  in  the  world, 
and  aid  in  promoting  truth,  it  must  be  helped  on  to  its  logical 
results,  and  made  to  show  itself  in  all  its  deformity. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  clalma  of  science,  and  of  its 
present  character,  is  enough  to  indicate  how  far  we  are  from 
really  accepting  it,  and  how  great  are  the  services  that  might 
now  be  performed  by  a  Review  that  kept  aloof  from  none  of 
the  intellectual  or  social  problems  which  occupy  the  world. 
In  insisting  on  a  high  standard  of  learning  and  criticism  as 
the  great  object  of  a  Catholic  Quarterly,  we  have  had  also 
our  own  interest  in  view;  for  though  our  movements  are  in 
a  more  humble  sphere,  yet  we  are  sensible  that  so  long  as 
this  desideratum  is  not  supplied,  our  efforts  must  be  very  im- 
perfect, if  not  fruitless.  We  recognise  and  act  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  journal  such  as 
■ours  to  bring  to  supremacy.  We  have  no  s})ace  or  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  a  theory  of  all  that  Catholic  politics  and 
literature  ought  to  be,  or  to  give  sufficient  examples  of  it. 
This  is  the  privilege  of  others.  We  can  only  give  conclu- 
sions which  we  have  not  always  room  to  prove,  and  which 
ought  to  require  no  proof,  and  proceed  upon  a  system  which 
we  cannot  for  ever  be  explaining  and  recommending.  We 
are  therefore  necessarily  exposed  to  perpetual  misinterpreta* 
tion.  Nobody  will  judge  us  by  the  criterion  which  alone  we 
adroit,  and  which  we  wish  to  apply  to  others.  In  proportion 
as  the  Dublin  Review  has  fallen  short  of  the  position  we  de- 
sire to  assign  it,  our  own  position  has  become  unnatural  and 
di^cult  to  maintain*  When  a  Keview  is  established  answer- 
ing in  some  measure  to  our  ideal  description,  it  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Catl)olics  in  general,  but  more  especially 
a  boon  to  us ;  for  it  will  enable  us  fairly  to  pursue  our  proper 
ends,  and  occupy  our  legitimate  place  :  and  therefore  we 
need  scarcely  say  how  glad  we  are  to  hear  that  a  new  ar- 
rangement is  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  and  that  an  infu- 
sion ol  young  blood  is  likely  to  give  new  vitality  to  our  old 
and  respected  Keview.  Without  any  feelings  of  envy,  and 
renouncing  the  idea  of  competition,  we  shall  cordially  hail 
the  appearance  of  a  worthy  representative  of  our  intellectual 
culture,  and  shall  anxiously  look  for  the  announcement  of 
wider  views  and  an  enlarged  plan.  The  great  question  has 
hitherto  been,  not  what  principle  shall  prevail^  but  whether 
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principles  sball  nrevail  at  all*   We  are  not  alive  to  censure 
in  particulan  where  we  know  that  our  fundamental  ideas 
are  not  admitted*   Our  premises  are  denied,  it  is  idle  to  de« 
fend  our  conclusions.    The  discussion  of  a  point  of  learning 
is  superfluous  and  hopeless  where  no  respect  for  the  free- 
dom and  authority  of  learning  exists ;  all  such  controversies 
have  generally  a  very  subordinate  and  contemptible  charac- 
ter.    In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  modify. 
But  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Rambler 
is  not  a  theological  Review,  and  tliat  we  do  not  design  to  treat 
questions  of  theology,  or  to  transgress  that  line  which  sepa- 
rates secular  irom  religious  knowledge.    The  principle  of 
independent  inquiry,  within  the  bounds,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion, of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  is  our  pride  and  our  duty  to 
maintain ;  the  more  because  the  obloquy  we  thereby  incur 
shows  how  urgently  such  advocacy  is  needed.    Speaking  for 
no  par^  ourselves,  we  naturally  excite  the  didike  of  all  par- 
tisans. Doubtless  we  shall  incense  many  soothing  prejudices 
and  contradict  many  cherished  opinions,  and  shidl  continue 
objects  of  aversion  to  all  who  are  more  attached  to  persons  * 
than  to  principles,  to  habits  than  to  ideas.    Whoever  defies 
an  idol,  must  be  prepared  for  the  clamour  of  its  worshippers; 
nobody  who  assails  folly  and  error  is  surprised  at  being  an- 
swered by  a  falsehood  or  an  insult.    These,  we  well  know, 
besides  personal  imputations  and  calumnies  which  it  is  infamy 
to  utter,  are  the  fit  and  natural  weapons  of  many  adversaries 
of  the  ideas  which  we  defend.    But  though  every  human  en- 
terprise in  which  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  trouble 
and  the  chance  of  success  is  wisely  abandoned,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  higher  service  to  which  our  efforts  are  devoted. 
They  are  supported  by  a  more  powerful  encouragement  than 
the  immediate  prospect  of  success.    Under  all  circumstances 
we  shall  keep  in  mind  the  example  of  forbeaianoe  set  us  bv  a 
great  and  holy  man  on  a  very  memorable  occasion.   In  that 
remarkable  autobiography,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  his  canonisation,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  relates 
now  he  returned  good  for  evil  to  the  Pope,  who,  after  highly 
applauding  his  learning,  had  ended  by  putting  his  best  work 
on  the  Index.*  The  edition  of  the  Vulgate  which  Sixtus  V« 

*  AmM  1491*  eatt  Gregoriot  XIV.  oogfitarat  quid  agendaai  enetde  BiblUa 
a  Sixto  V.  editis,  in  quibos  erant  permulta  perperam  mutata,  non  deerant  viri 
gravm  qui  C4;n«erent  ea  Biblia  esse  publice  prohibenda ;  sed  N .  ( lieUarminuB) 
coram  PoDtitice  demonstravit  Biblia  ilia  non  esae  prohibenda,  sed  eftse  ita  corri- 
gmuU,  ■*  tain)  honore  Sizti  V.  Pontifleis  BitUa  ilia  amendata  proderentar,  quod 
fieret  si  quam  celerrime  toUercntur  quB  male  mutata  erant,  et  Biblia  recuderentar 
Mb  nomine  rjosdem  hiiti,  et  addiu  pretifatione,  qua  significaretur,  in  prima 
aditimie  ffixti  pne  feattoatlooa  irttpifaie  aUqus  errata  vd  typograpbonm*  vel 
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had  prepared,  was  found  after  his  death  to  be  so  full  of  faults, 
that  some  were  for  prohibitiDg  it  altogether.  But,  in  order  to 
save  his  memory  from  this  indignity,  Bellarmine  undertook 
to  correct  it  himself ;  showing  how  little  he  was  moved  by 
the  intemperate  attack  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  and 
exhibiting  an  instance  of  generosity  and  forgiveaess  of  injury 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered. 


MARTINEAITS  STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.^ 

The  Tolunoe  before  us  deserves  attention  for  the  position  and 
the  acquirements  of  its  author.  Mr.  James  Martineau,  a  re- 
lation of  the  more  celebrated  Miss  Martineau,  is  a  Unitarian 
minister,  well  known  at  Liverpool  by  his  preaching,  and  more 
widely  known  by  his  writings,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  present 
volume,  which  has  been  selected  and  arranged  from  tiie  au- 
•  thor's  scattered  essays  by  an  American  admirer,  who  evidently 
thinks  that  in  their  connected  teaching  he  has  discovered  the 
true  portrait,  the  real  lineaments  of  the  Church  of  the  future. 

Any  intelligent  man's  anticipation  of  the  future  of  Chris- 
tendom is  interesting  to  us  Catholics,  who  know  there  is  only 
one  possible  universal  Christ^ity  for  past  or  future,  chiefly 
as  giving  ns  a  picture  of  the  tendencies  of  the  particular  set 
of  persons  whom  he  representSi  and  furnishing  us  with  the 
means  of  testing  the  special  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter 
in  attempting  to  recommend  our  religion  to  minds  so  consti- 
tuted and  habituated ;  while  a  minor  point  of  interest  consbta 
in  examining  the  figure  which  we  ourselves  make  in  the  eyes 
of  those  without, — in  looking  at  ourselves  not  only  in  the  glass 
of  our  own  reflections,  wliich  are  very  often  too  partial,  but 
also  in  the  drawings  of  all  the  limners  and  caricaturists  who 
profess  to  exhibit  our  portrait  on  their  canvas. 

Not  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  mere  external  examiner;  for  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  us.'*  And  yet  the  first  rule  of  most  of  our 
self-constituted  judges  is,  that,  in  order  to  see  clearly  and 

■Uomm  \  et  sic  N.  (BcUtrminoi)  reddidit  Sixto  Pontifici  bona  pro  malif.  Siztos 

enim  propter  illam  propositionem  de  dominio  Papie  directo  in  totum  orbem 
posuit  coDtroversias  ejus  in  Indioe  libroram  probibitoram,  donee  corricereatar ; 
nd  ipio  mortiio  Saera  Rttonm  Congrei^tio  jutsit  <Mai  «s  Ubio  lodUew  namnn 
iUiuB.  PiBcuit  conuliam  N.  (Rollnrtnini)  Gregorio  PoatUkl."  Fite  F«ii.  Ctervf. 
Rob.  Bellarminu  S^.,  quam  ipsetueC  scripgit,  p.  22. 

*  Siudiet  of  ChruiutnUjf  ;  a  Serin  qf  Original  Paper$y  now  firtt  eolUcUd  or 
HMT.  By  Janet  MtarttPMo.  Londont  LonpMiia* 
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determine  precisely  what  is  within  us,  they  must  resolutely 
keep  outsiae  of  us.  They  must  come  down  upon  us  from 
above,  and  stand  on  a  higher  ground  than  that  we  occupy,  in 
order  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  us,  and  draw  our  map. 
**  The  controversies  of  the  hour  are  but  ill  understood  by  one 
who  remains  enclosed  within  them»  and  judges  them  only  on 
their  own  assumptions."  Our  principles  must  not  be  leanied 
by  a  practical  acquaintance ;  they  must  be  watched  from  the 
heightii  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  tower  and  domi- 
neer over  all  the  partial  truths  of  particular  religious  systems. 
He  that  makes  '*  studies  of  Christianity"  must  not  enter  into 
the  phase  of  thought  which  he  watches,  but  must  keep  out- 
side it ;  he  must  not  submit  his  conscience  to  it,  must  not 
receive  it  as  part  of  his  consciousness  $  must  not  experience  its 
workings,  and  thus  feel  and  know  intimateW  what  it  is ;  but 
must  only  watch  its  manifestations— as  far  as  he  can  what 
it  does,  observe  its  phenomena,  catalogue  its  effects,  and  tabu- 
late its  statistics.  Yet  when  we  seek  to  know  Christianity,  it 
is  not  the  statistics  of  its  manifestations  that  we  seek,  but  its 
inward  power  over  the  soul.  And  this  inward  power,  though  • 
it  evidently  can  only  be  known  by  inward  experience,  Mr. 
Martineau  insists  upon  discovering  by  the  outward  experi- 
ments of  positivism.  Thus  he  jumbles  together  two  incom- 
patible philosophies,  both  true  in  their  place,  and  strives  to 
extract  a  spiritualist  conclusion  from  a  materialist  process. 
Nor  can  it  be  fairly  retorted  that  the  Catliolic  is  as  amenable 
to  this  criticism  as  the  non-Catholic;  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
seeking  for  religious  truth,  but  to  have  found  it:  those  who 
are  still  seeking  are  bound  to  prove  all  things,  not  so  those 
who  have  found.  Our  desire  to  understand  other  religions 
can  be  only  either  literary  or  missionary;  for  the  sake  of 
mere  knowledge,  or  for  the  good  of  those  we  wish  to  convert. 
It  cannot  be  for  our  practice,  because  we  seek  nothing  better 
than  what  we  have.  And  for  this  merely  theoretical  know- 
ledge we  have,  as  Mr.  Martineau  owns,  amj^le  data ;  our  reli- 
gion satisfies  the  three  great  human  tendencies,  which  corrupt 
into  Deism,  pantheism,  or  passion.  By  our  reflection  we  can 
develop  these  tendencies,  without  adopting  the  development 
in  practice;  just  as  a  poet  can  develop  a  wicked  character 
in  his  drama  without  adopting  the  wickedness.  But  besides 
these  human  elements,  there  is  a  supernatural  element  in  our 
religion,  of  which  Mr.  Martineau  is  ignorant :  and  yet  he 
refuses  to  make  trial  of  it,  and  experience  for  himself  whether 
this  element  is  real  or  not ;  primd  facie  he  is,  therefore,  defi- 
cient in  one  of  the  necessary  data  for  judging  of  us;  while 
we  have  all  the  data  for  judging  of  him,  and  only  require 
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intellectual  pow«r  and  cultivation  to  put  our  judgment  into 

words. 

But  if  a  historian  of  human  opinion  insists  upon  using 
Mr.  Martineau's  process,  he  is  forced  to  characterise  all 
phases  of  thought,  not  hy  their  interior  workings,  but  by 
their  external  devL4opnient :  he  can  only  know  the  thought 
in  its  history ;  its  development  is  its  essence  ;  if  the  develop- 
ment had  been  different,  the  thought  could  not  have  been  the 
same.  The  actual  event  was  the  one  only  possible,  and  the 
necessai^  manifestation  of  the  existing  thought,  which  could 
not  exhibit  itself  in  any  other  way.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  are  told,  **  the  coexistence  of  two  churches  in  one 
Christendom  passed  into  a  necessi^,  and  reformation  proved 
impossible  without  a  sdbism.**  What  was,  was  also,  m  Mr. 
Martineau's  eyes,  necessary;  and  was  therefore  right.  On 
such  a  scheme  historical  judgment  is  impossible,  except  by  a 
happy  inconsistency. 

Consider  again  the  impossibility  of  the  pretended  position 
of  such  a  judge.  He  is  a  reasonable  being,  and  as  such  may 
be  supposed  to  be  searching  for  the  truth ;  if  not,  his  criti- 
cism is  aimless.  He  owns,  by  the  fact  of  searching,  that  he 
has  not  yet  found  the  truth;  indeed,  if  he  had,  it  would  be  a 
touchstone  for  him  to  try  all  systems  by.  And  as  he  does 
not  use  this  compendious  test,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
does  not  pretend  to  have  yet  arrived  at  the  possessiou  of  the 
truth.  But  while  he  thus  confesses  that  his  position'ia  below 
the  level  of  the  truth,  he  at  the  same  time  assumes  that  it  is 
higher  than  all  the  opinions  which  have  ever  been  accounted 
truths;  for  he  professes  to  regard  them  from  a  higher  point.** 
Hence,  though  he  claims  to  have  climbed  higher  towards 
truth  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  owns  that  he  has  not 
veached  it;  if  their  attempts  were  failures,  his  is  a  failure 
likewise. 

But  how  can  he  prove  that  all  previous  attempts  are 
failures?  What  test  has  he  to  apply?  With  his  positivist 
process,  he  can  only  judge  by  external  results.  What  ex- 
ternal fact  would  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  one 
man  or  many  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  truth  in  the  super- 
natural order  ?  Till  this  is  specilied  and  })roved,  he  has  no 
ground  for  any  argument  whatever.  Instead  of  proving  that 
no  one  has  attained  truth,  his  argument  would  rather  demon- 
strate that  ever^  one  had  attained  it.  No  thought  is  a  failure 
which  has  attained  its  aim;  but  no  thought,  and  tiierefore 
no  aim,  can  be  known  to  a  positivist  inquirer  except  by  its 
external  results:  as  he  knows  no. more  of  thought  than  haa 
realbed  itself,  he  is  bound  to  consider  that  it  had  no  further 
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aim  than  that  which  it  has  accomplished.  All  verbal  expres- 
sions of  its  aspirations  must  either  be  interpreted  by  the  event, 
or  eliminated  as  belonging,  not  to  thought,  but  to  pa^ssion. 
To  him,  therefore,  the  fact  accomplished  is  the  whole  mani-> 
Cestation  of  the  thought,  with  all  its  properties  and  accidents, 
its  atmsi  colours,  and  characters.  No  thought  can  be  said  to 
have  failed  in  its  aim,  because  its  aim  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  to  do  what  it  has  done,  and  nothing  else.  As, 
according  to  Hume,  the  Creator  cannot  be  proved  to  be  any 
stronger  or  any  better  than  His  limited  and  imperfect  crea*. 
tion  proves  Him  to  be,  so  no  positivist  ought  to  allow  that 
any  tnouglit  has  failed,  because  it  was  only  so  far  a  thought 
or  an  intention  as  it  succeeded:  at  least,  this  is  all  that  can 
be  known  or  criticised  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thought,  appropriating  it,  and  living  and  acting  it  out.  But 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Martineau  has  determined  not  to  do. 
To  him,  then,  the  thought  is  no  failure,  because  he  must  sup- 
pose it  has  done  just  what  it  wanted  to  do,  neither  less  nor 
more ;  and  yet  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  failure,  and  that 
only  because  its  results  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain  arbitrary 
standard,  which  he,  simply  to  please  his  own  fancy,  has  set  up 
as  the  measure  and  test  of  the  action  of  truth. 

And  what  is  this  test  ?  Its  first  character  is  one  that  Ca- 
tholics also  reckon  to  be  a  note  of  the  true  Church ;  but  we 
reckon  that  maty  amongst  all  those  that  profess  the  true  doc- 
trine is  necessBiy,  whereas  Mr.  Martineau  requires  truth  to 
produce  unity  even  among  those  who  do  not  hold  it.  "  If 
unity  be  the  character  of  truth,"  he  begins,  ^*  no  generation 
was  ever  so  far  gone  in  errors  as  our  own.*'  If  unity  tests 
truth,  the  amount  of  disunion  measures  the  amount  of  error ; 
and  a  disunion  so  universal  as  that  of  the  present  age  proves 
that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  the  world !  According  to  this 
standard,  if  there  were  unity  in  a  universal  error,  there  would 
be  more  truth  in  the  world  than  there  is  now.  But  though 
truth  is  at  union  with  itself,  not  every  system  which  is  at 
union  with  itself  is  true.  Though  truth  unites  those  that 
bold  it,  not  all  that  are  united  by  an  opinion  hold  the  truth. 
Men  may  unite  to  propagate  a  monstrous  lie,  and  mi^  quar* 
rel  about  the  most  inngnUicant  accidental  trappings  of  a  truth 
which  they  hold  in  common.  Disunion  does  not  prove  the 
world  to  be  further  gone  in  error  than  formerly;  for  the 
sundering  errors  may  be  slighter,  may  be  rather  misunder^ 
standings  than  wrong  principles.  Still  less  does  disunion 
prove  that  not  one  of  the  sundered  parties  holds  the  truth. 
Men  have  free-will  to  accept  or  reject  the  truth,  if  offered ; 
that  manyt  or  most,  have  rejected  it,  d€»es  not  prove  that  it 
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has  not  been  offered ;  if  all  exercise  free-will,  it  is  certain  that 
some  will  determine  ouie  way  and  some  another:  truth  in  this 
case  is  the  cause  of  disunion,  and  if  we  could  always  trace 
the  effect  to  its  cause,  disunion  might  be  the  sign,  the  note, 
and  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  truth,  for  the  Trutli  has  said, 
"  1  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  radier  division,"  Division, 
then,  does  not  advance  by  one  step  the  proof  that  truth  has 
never  been  offered,  and  therefore  is  vainly  urged  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  to  justify  his  resolution  to  hold  aloof  from  all  opinions 
now  in  the  world,  and  to  judge  of  them  from  the  outside, 
without  any  attempt  to  enter  into  them  and  experience  them 
from  within.  To  judge  Catholic  principles  from  within,  a 
man  must  become  a  Catholic.  But  this  would  not  suit  Mr. 
Martineau's  purpose.  So  he  argues;  Disunion  is  the  fact  of 
our  age,  and  is  therefore  the  expression  of  the  divine  thought 
and  intention,  and  therefore,  again,  is  good.  Whatever  is,  is 
necessary ;  disunion  is  a  necessity,  and  instead  of  deserving 
to  be  reviled  and  opposed,  constitutes  in  itself  a  new  pro- 
blem, not  undeserving  the  closest  study  and  reflection." 
Disunion  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  Christian  principles,  and 
accepted  and  defended  as  an  integral  part  of  true  religion. 

And  how  is  the  problem  of  disunion  solved  t  **  We  haiBard 
no  theory  of  religion  in  saying  that  there  is  a  natural  cor- 
respondence between  the  genius  of  a  people  and  the  form  of 
their  belief the  form  of  faith  is  the  product  of  the  popular 
genius,  not  the  popular  genius  a  creature  of  the  people's 
faith  :  "  each  mood  of  mind  brings  its  own  wants  and  aspira- 
tions, colours  its  own  ideal,  and  interprets  best  that  part  of 
life  and  the  universe  with  which  it  is  in  sympathy :"  each 
mood  of  mind  asks  its  own  questions,  and  fabricates  its  own 
answers.  And  these  answers  being  the  so-called  revealed 
truth,  revelation  is  but  a  fabrication  ;  each  man  bears  its  na- 
tural oriicle  in  his  breast,  and  the  responses  vary  according  to 
the  great  division  of  mankind  to  which  the  person  belongs. 

There  are  four  such  divisions  of  mantdnd,  founded  on 
four  distinct  temperaments  or  prevailing  moods,  which  give 
rise  to  four  different  theological  biases.  The  scientific  tem- 
penunent  interests  itself  in  truths  of  the  physical  order,  and 
by  the  mere  exclusion  of  metaphysical  curiosity  tends  to 
atheism.  This  temperament  has  as  yet  no  home  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  jealousy  between  faith 
and  science.  But  the  three  following  are  the  "  factors"  of 
Christianity:  the  conscientious  temperament,  where  the  sense 
of  right  is  supreme,  and  which  tends  to  deism  ;  the  artistic 
temperament,  ruled  by  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  tending  to 
pantheibm ;  the  passionate  temperament,  swayed  by  tempes* 
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taoiis  impulses,  and  tending  to  a  saerifieial  leligioD.  These 
temperaments  are  not  only  distinct,  hut  mutually  hostile. 
Thus  the  passionate  temperament  tends  to  subvert  the  reli- 
gion of  conscience;  the  stormy  intensity  of  remorse  so  ex- 
i^gerates  the  strictness  of  the  law  of  duty  against  which  it 
has  sinned,  that  it  overleaps  it  and  falls  on  the  other  side. 
It  no  sooner  confesses  that  it  ought  to  have  obeyed,  than  it 
declares  that  it  could  not  obey,  and  looks  about  for  a  substi- 
tute for  obedience.  This  it  finds  in  sacrifice,  which  in  its 
original  institution  had  no  propitiatory  meaning,  according 
to  Mr.  Martineau's  arbitrary  external  view  of  history.* 

These  three  temperaments,  however  hostile  to  each  other, 
were  all  concerned  as  the  **  factors,"  creators,  and  constituent 
elements  of  Christian  doctrine.  First  appeared  the  Hebrew 
element,"  the  theistic  conscience,  which  characterised  the 
'^Ebionitish  period"  of  the  Churcli,  and  led  to  a  scrupulous 
and  ascetic  exaggeration  of  ethical  principles.  Then  the  Ghreek 
element  of  pantheistie  neculation  filtered  in  through  the 
Alexandrian  schools,  and  reigned  through  the  Logos  pe- 
riod** of  dogmatic  theology.  Lastly  the  Roman  element  of 
passionate  appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith  ruled  the 
Latin  or  Augustinian  period  of  the  Church.  These  three 
fiictors  each  formed  a  theology  for  themselves,  and  have  left 
it  as  a  legacy  to  the  Church.  The  ethical  element  created 
the  Catholic  theory  of  human  nature,  the  pantheistic  element 
created  the  scheme  of  supernatural  grace,  while  the  sacrifi- 
cial element  defined  the  Christian  conditions  of  redemption. 
Thus  of  the  three  great  religious  temperaments  of  mankind 
each  finds  something  to  satisfy  it  in  the  Church.  Still,  though 
"this  comprehensive  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  mankind 
is  d  reasonable  object  of  admiration,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  appeal  to  it  in  proof  either  of  preternatural 
guidance  or  of  human  artifice  in  the  constitutive  process  of 
the  Roman  Church." 

The  validity  of  this  view  depends  upon  certain  assumptions 
which  take  for  granted  the  exact  points  in  dispute :  as,  first, 

*  With  Mr.  Martineau's  riews  of  history  it  may  be  well  to  oootrast  thoM  of 
a  really  great  man,  the  Baron  d'Ecksteia  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
tfce  IMMt  valuable  articles  that  have  appeared  in  our  pagw)  i  *'  All  men,  to  what- 
erer  grade  of  civilisation  they  belong,  started  from  a  common  principle  uf  purifi- 
cation, or  expiation,  which  led  them  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  There,  and  only 
diete  (we  can  prove  H),  Is  flie  origin  of  Hie  bone  and  the  fuDily,  tfie  trae  priii> 
ciple  of  all  the  primitive  social  institutions,  of  the  religions  and  civil  discipline,  of 
the  ritaal  of  private  as  well  as  that  of  public  Ufe.  There  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  ceremonial  imposed  oa  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  All  this  is  gradually  dRMWd 
by  ^  current  of  ehrilisatioii ;  W  it  is  still  found,  at  least  in  germ,  in  different 
degrees,  and  in  varying  colours,  even  in  the  midst  of  berbsrism,  etea  ia  thennks 
of  savage  life."  Corrsspondani,  Deo.         p.  4i^7. 
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that  revelation  ii  not  a  snper natural  communication  made  to 
man,  but  a  natural  product  of  his  temperamenU."  Secondly, 
that,  historically,  all  Christian  doctrine  was  not  developed 
simultaneously,  but  that  its  severe  ethical  code  first  arose ; 
next,  that  its  theological  dogma  was  superadded ;  and  when 
this  was  done,  that  its  sacrificial  cliaracter  was  brought  to 
liffht.  Tliis  is  an  assumption  which  history  can  easily  dispose 
01.  A  third  assumption  is,  that  these  three  developments  are 
contrary  to  each  other,  form  no  organic  whole,  and  cannot  be 
held  in  combination  by  any  reasonable  man :  that  "  which  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Catholic  doctrine"  is  a  **  strange 
congeries  of  profound  truths  and  puerile  fancies it  **  has  no 
intrinaio  or  necessarv  unity ;"  it  has  *'  something  for  con- 
science, some^ing  tot  art,  something  for  passioui  in  tum» 
but  cannot  satisfy  them  all  together.**  The  mystic  rejects 
tlie  sacrificial  scheme  of  redemption  and  the  Christian  law ; 
the  moralist  rejects  the  sacrifice  and  the  sacramental  mys- 
teries ;  the  sacrificialist  rejects  both  morals  and  sacraments ; 
no  Catholic  could  believe  all  Catholic  doctrine  unless  he  wete 
forced  and  dragonaded  by  a  sacerdotal  corporation.  Catho* 
licity  is  a  religious  comprehension,  a  coalition  to  make  con- 
traries look  the  same,  and  to  secure  an  outward  agreement 
where  there  is  no  other  unity,  like  the  evangelical  establish- 
ment of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Martineau  expects  that  his  Church  of  the  future  will 
be  free  from  this  fault,  and  will  s^itisty  all  the  three  tein- 
peranients  toi^ether.  Such  is  the  condition  that  he  requires 
as  the  test  of  a  true  system.  We  accept  the  challenge,  and 
affirm  that  Catholicity,  looked  at  from  within  instead  of  from 
without,  understood  as  we  understand  it,  not  as  he  arbitiarily 
explains  it,  satisfies  the  test  in  a  yerj  surprising  way.  So  fu 
from  the  great  system  of  Catholic  doctrine  being  a  congeries 
of  contradictory  elements,  forced  on  us  from  wiwout,  the  fact 
IS,  as  many  of  us  who  have  received  it  when  adults  can  testify 
from  personal  experience,  that  to  a  very  great  extent  it  grew 
un  ftom  within,  without  books,  without  teachers,  and  that 
wnen  we  came  to  compare  the  development  within  us  with 
that  which  the  Church  re(juired  us  to  confess,  we  were  awed 
and  delighted  to  find  that  the  two  things  were  identical. 
The  Abb^  Alphonsus  llatisbonne  declares  of  himself,  that  in 
one  memorable  moment,  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte  at  Rome,  the  clouds  which  hid  the  truth  from  him 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  he  saw  it  all.  "  Without  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  letters  or  words,  I  yet  saw  through  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  doctrines."  His  instructor  had  nothing 
new  to  teach  him ;  he  knew  it  all  beforehand.    Dr.  Newman 
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insists  upon  an  analogous,  silent,  interior,  and  independent 
growth  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  state  of  mind  which  anti- 
cipates and  eagerly  drinks  it  in,  as  the  great  evideBce  of  the 
sapernatural  reality  of  Christianity.  This  it  is  that  subdues 
the  mind  of  his  Callista.  This  he  often  draws  out,  as  in  his 
sermon  on  the  *'  Secret  Power  of  Divine  Once"  where  he 
shows  hofw  Christianity  came 

"by  an  inward  and  intimate  visitation;  by  outward  instruments, 

indeed,  but  with  effects  far  higlier  than  those  instruments  

The  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  touched  many  hearts  at  once,  and 
in  many  places.  They  fordiwitb,  one  and  all,  spoke  one  language,-^ 
noi  learning  it  one  from  the  other  so  much  as  taught  by  Himself  the 
canticle  of  the  Lamb ;  or  if  by  men's  teacliing  too,  yet  catching  and 
mastering  it  spontaneously,  almost  before  the  words  were  spoken. 
....  The  perplexed  world  searched  about  in  vain  whence  came 
tliat  concord  of  sweet  and  holy  sounds.  Upon  the  first  word  of 
the  preacher,  upon  a  hint,  upon  a  mere  whisper  in  the  air,  a  deep 
response  came  from  many  lips, — a  deep,  full,  and  ready  harmony 
of  nSany  voices,  one  and  all  prodaiming  the  Saviour  of  men:  .  .  .  . 
for  He  was  walking  the  earth ;  He  was  scatlerins  His  aifts  freely, 
and  flitfA^^tn^  His  image*  ....  The  despise^  the  bated  influ* 
ence,  insinuated  itself  every  where;  the  leaven  spread,  and  none 
could  stay  it ;  and  in  the  most  unlikely  places  ....  one  and  all, 
by  a  secret  f>ower,  became  the  prey  of  the  Church." 

So  this  system,  which  challenges  the  obedience  of  all  by 
the  token  of  its  unity  in  the  plurality  of  minds  and  its  spon- 
taneous identity  of  development  in  the  most  diverse  disposi- 
tions, is  said  by  Mr.  Martineau  to  be  so  wanting  in  internal 
unity,  as  to  be  only  saved  by  the  external  and  violent  pres- 
sure of  a  priesthood  I  That  the  priesthood  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  preservation  through  successive  generations, 
we  loudly  profess  and  proclaim.  They  are  the  gardeners  who 
sow  the  seed,  and  who  watch  over  and  prune  the  ])lant.  But 
it  is  God  that  gives  the  increase,  and  makes  the  plant  grow, 
and  bud,  and  blossom,  and  fructify  according  to  its  kind,  by 
the  sweet  influences  of  an  internal  grace  that  breathes  where 
it  lists.  To  tell  us  that  our  terrible  priests  force  upon  us  at 
the  point  of  the  cassock  a  creed  full  of  eontradictions,  at  which 
we  laugh  in  our  sleeve  while  we  swallow  them  with  a  reve- 
rent ^finrnee,  is  a  grotesque  fslsehood^  that  could  only  sug- 
gest Itself  to  one  who  merely  looks  at  us  from  without,  and 
measures  the  inward  grace  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  unction 
of  the  Spirit  by  a  foot-rule  or  a  quart  mug. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a  founda^. 
lion  of  truth,  if  not  of  originality,  in  Mr.  Martineau's  dreams;, 
—for  M.  6ui20t  had  already  given  the  catalogue  of  the  three 
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"  factors'*  of  religion  :  first,  the  **  religious  sentiment se- 
condly, "  the  desire  of  the  solutioiiof  tbe  problems  of  humaar 
destinies,  and  of  the  discoTery  of  the  craeds  and  doctrines 
which  contain,  or  are  supposed  to  contain  it;**  and  thirdly, 
**  the  necessi^  of  seeking  for  morals  a  sanction,  an  origin, 
and  an  aim.**  Keligion,  therefore,  * '  assumes  many  other  forms 
besides  that  of  pure  sentiment ;  it  is  also  a  union  of  doctrines, 
of  precepts,  of  promises****  The  sentiment  is  the  artistic 
poetic  element ;  the  moral  and  the  dogmatic  elements  corre- 
spond exactly  with  Mr.  Martineau's  divisions.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  developments  of  these  three  elements  in  the 
Church  have  resulted  in  a  self-contradictory  system,  though 
grounded  on  a  specious  reference  to  the  known  divergences 
in  the  Catholic  schools,  is  a  ludicrously  *'  bad  shot."  The 
contradictions  are  in  the  developments  of  the  same  element, 
not  in  the  developments  of  the  different  elements.  There  is 
nothing  contradictory  between  the  **  Logos  theology"  and 
either  extreme  of  the  Latin  anthropology.  Augustine  and 
Petavius  could  take  an  e^ual  interest  in  theology  proper* 
Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  between  ethics  and  the  scheme 
of  redemption.  The  contradiction  occurs  in  the  developments 
of  the  same  doctrines.  It  is  a  fact,  that  different  men  are  led 
by  the  constitution  of  their  minds  to  interest  themselves  in 
diflerent  sides  of  Christianity,  and  to  develop  in  different 
ways  the  various  elements  of  the  unchangeable  faith.  Some 
are  attracted  to  dof^a,  which  they  develop  in  various  ways, 
and  give  rise  to  tlie  various  dogmatic  scnools ;  others  feel 
drawn  to  morals,  and  originate  the  contrary  ethical  schools ; 
others  to  mysticism  and  reli<^ious  sentiment,  which  they  de- 
velop in  contrary  senses.  But  every  one  of  these  persons, 
however  and  whatever  he  develops,  must  always  cling  to  the 
fixed  point ;  securely  attached  to  this  solid  bottom,  specula- 
tion may  swing  freely  in  all  directions  without  harm,  like  a 
ship  riding  at  anchor.  Now  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  this 
foundation  of  dogma,  ethics,  and  grace,  to  which  a  man  must 
be  anchored  before  he  can  safely  tbllow  his  inclination  to  the 
special  developments  of  a  particular  school;  whereas  the  ten* 
timentalist  ceases  to  be  religious  in  discarding  dogma  and 
morals,  the  moralist  ceases  to  be  religious  in  discarding  dognm 
and  mystery,  the  dogmatist  ceases  to  be  religious  in  dis- 
carding morals  and  ^nwe.  While  the  central  truth  is  held, 
every  one  may  employ  his  talents  and  may  indulge  his  incli-» 
nations  in  its  developments,  without  any  substantial  breach 
of  unity ;  when  the  central  truth  is  discarded,  every  shade  of 
dili'erence  in  these  developments  constitutes  a  lormai  division* 
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Just  as  the  Englishman  who  is  faithful  to  the  consiituUon 
of  his  country  must  talk  like  a  monarchist  in  defending  the 
Orowiiy  like  an  aristocrat  for  the  Lords,  like  a  democrat  for 
the  Commons,  so  as  to  be  taken  for  all,  three  in  turn  by  an 
ill-iiistmcted  listener,  while  in  reality  he  is  neither  mon- 
archist, aristocrat,  nor  democrat,  but  simply  and  honestly 
an  English  constitutionalist;  so  an  external  examiner  like 
Mr.  ]£irtineaa  may  verv  WkiXy  accuse  the  Catholic  of  incon- 
sistency because  he  enlarges  in  turn  upon  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Catholic  system, — ^because,  while  he  is  speak- 
ing as  an  artist  or  a  poet,  enlarging  on  the  sentiment  and  the 
mystery  of  Christianity,  on  the  sacraments,  on  the  universality 
of  grace,  on  the  ministrations  of  angels  and  saints,  on  the  hier- 
archy of  sacred  orders,  he  may  use  language  which  in  another 
mouth  would  be  pantheistic,  but  which  is  assuredly  not  pan- 
theistic in  one  whose  soul  is  anchored  to  the  whole  Catholic 
truth.  Because,  again,  when  enlarging  on  the  law  of  morals 
and  justice,  when  appreciating  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Confu- 
cius, and  giving  a  just  praise  to  heathen  ethics  and  worldly 
honour  and  justice,  he  m^  seem  to  forget  the  transcendent 
value  of  Christianity  and  to  speak  as  a  deist,  while  the  heart 
anchored  on  the  rock  knows  how  far  it  is  from  that  cold  formal 
heresy;  or  because,  in  moments  of  passion  or  deeper  devotion, 
when  he  appropriates  to  himself  the  graces  and  the  promises 
of  religion,  ne  may  speak  in  an  exclusive  way,  for  which  he 
will  be  reproached  as  a  predestinarian  and  a  Calvinist,  which 
he  can  never  really  be  while  he  is  a  sound  Catholic, — in  spite 
of  this  mere  external  inconsistency,  to  an  interoal  view,  to 
one  w  ho  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  belief,  every  thing  is 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

There  is  a  similar  perverted  reflection  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Martin eau's  idea  of  the  tyranny  and  monopoly  of  the  priest- 
hood in  matters  of  Catholic  thought.  We  honour  and  obey 
the  priesthood  as  the  divinely  constituted  guardian  of  the 
central  truth,  and  as  authorised  from  time  to  time  to  enlarge 
its  boundaries  by  taking  in  the  developments  which  heretical 
opposition  has  brought  into  prominence  and  Christian  con- 
sdousness  has  accepted  as  integral  parts  of  revealed  truth* 
But  historically  the  priesthood  has  neither  claimed  the  initi- 
ative nor  been  the  originator  of  each  development*  Dogma, 
ethics,  Christian  mysticism,  and  poetry,  have  always  been  taken 
up  and  cultivated  by  any  one  who  felt  he  had  the  talents  or 
the  deep  interest  which  seemed  to  call  him  to  the  study;  and 
it  was  not  till  a  definite  tangible  result  had  been  obtained 
that  his  work  or  his  theory  was  submitted  to  sacerdotal  deci- 
sion.  The  greatest  movements  in  the  Church  have  been  con- 
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ceived  and  planned  by  laymen :  the  Fathers  in  the  desert^ 
fiaiil  in  Pontus»  Benedict  at  Subiaco,  Francia  at  Aafid,  IgDa- 
tius  at  Manresa,  Philip  Neri  in  the  Catacomba  and  at  the 
Trinita  dei  Pellegrini,  were  not  yet  ecclesiastics.  As  laymen 
they  had  meditated,  planned,  and  communicated  with  others 
of  like  mind.  In  dogma,  all  that  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be, 
defined  by  the  Church  belongs  to  the  sacerdotal  authority ; 
but  in  that  immense  field  of  doctrinal  speculation  which  is 
outside  this  limit.  Christian  thought  is  as  free  for  the  layman 
as  for  the  clergyman.  We  are  not  covertly  asserting  our  own 
rights,  for  we  disclaim  being  considered  as  theological  writ- 
ers; but  we  cannot  reply  to  Mr.  Martineau  without  noting 
the  fact,  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  laymen  have  been 
the  recognised  foundect  and  apokeamen  of  schools  of  philo- 
sophy which  bordered  close  on  theology,  and  often  passed 
within  its  limits.  Run  through  the  Ibt  of  the  authors  of  the 
EnangeUcal  DemonUraiionSt  published  in  the  Abb^  Migne*8 
twenty  quartos;  there  you  will  find,  by  the  side  of  St.  Angus- 
tine,  Bossuet,  and  Wiseman,  the  names  not  only  of  Catholic 
laymen  like  Descartes,  Moore,  and  Manzoni,  but  of  people 
branded  with  unhappy  notes  like  TertuUian  and  Origin ;  of 
Protestants  like  Grotius,  Leibnitz,  and  Littleton  ;  even  of 
Protestant  ministers  like  Butler,  Paley,  and  Buckland.  St, 
Augustine  praised  the  Donatist  Tichonius  as  the  then  most 
scientific  expositor  of  Scripture,  and  the  Christian  world  has 
adopted  several  Protestant  apologists  as  among  the  best  de- 
fenders of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  yet  Mr.  Martineau  says 
that  lay  thought  is  not  permitted  to  occupy  itself  about  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  when  eren  the  thought  of  heretics  on  these 
matters  has  been  gladly  accepted  by  Catholies.  Certainly  it 
is  true  that  human  reason  is  a  proper  critic  only  of  the  evi- 
denoes  of  revelation,  and  not  oi  its  representations  of  the 
absolute  and  divine  truths;  but  thia  is  aa  true  for  clerical  as 
for  lay  reason :  all  Catholics  start  with  the  hearty  admission  of 
aU  revealed  truths  defined  as  such ;  the  divergence  only  comes 
when  we  oonaider  these  in  relation  to  the  actual  wants  and 
circumstances  of  man.  Now  this  relation  makes  itself  as  inti- 
mately felt  in  layman  as  in  priest :  as  men,  one  has  the  same 
difficulties,  the  same  temptations,  as  the  other;  their  reason 
is  equal,  their  education  and  preparation  may  be  equal.  No 
Catholic  ever  attributed  to  one  a  right  or  power  of  thinking 
which  he  denied  to  the  other;*  nay,  in  such  a  case,  if  the 

*  If  Imowladge  behmged  to  tlie  deifjnaii  hj  nj  sopflnMtdMl  inllvz  eon- 

nected  with  his  orders  or  jurisdiction,  of  course  its  fullness  would  belong  to  the 
Pope  i  aod  then  how  thai!  we  aoooant  for  Beilarmine's  rebuke,  administered  to 
ClMwnt  Vlll.  in  the  ■sMar  of  the  CongregatioM  4le  etNviWe  4h,fr. :  "  Ipee  N. 
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abt  of  thinking  is  denied  to  either  partj,  it  is  the  i>riest 
o  is  less  free.  If  he  goes  wrong,  the  seandal,  the  ruin,  is 
of  a  parish ;  the  lajrman  only  upsets  himself,  and  perhaps  his 
family. 

A  consistent  development  of  Mr.  Martineau's  sketch  of 
Catholic  thought  patenteed  by  the  clergy  would  lead  to  some 
highly  amusing  results.  Without  thought  there  can  be  no 
faith  ;  therefore  faith  would  be  a  clerical  monopoly.  Faith 
cannot  be  tried  without  probation  ;  and  the  ))robatiou  of  faith 
is  either  external  by  persecution,  or  internal  by  doubt ;  there- 
fore martyrdom  and  doubt  would  also  be  exclusively  clerical 
privileges.  Doubt,  the  shadow  of  belief,  the  touchstone  of 
its  value,  the  proof  of  its  substance,  is  that  which,  when  not 
properly  exorcised,  degenerates  into  heresy ;  and  as  heresies 
must  come  for  the  trial  of  faith,  on  Mr.  Martineau  s  supposi- 
tion no  one  but  a  cleTg3rman  can  be  a  heretic,  for  no  one  else 
can  presume  to  think  or  speak  on  matters  iuToWing  heresy. 
We  naTo  known  a  Catholic  man  of  letlns  entertain  similar 
sentiments  on  historical  grounds.  An  exaggerator  of  the  epis- 
eopal  sphere  was  once  unctuously  affirming  to  him  that  at  no 
time  had  any  Bishop  been  known  to  write  in  opposition  to ' 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  '*  Very  odd,"  replied  our  friend, 
1  bad  fancied  that  all  heresies  were  headed  by  a  Bishop, 
except  one,  which  was  called  the  heresy  of  the  Acephali,  or 
headless  ones,  on  account  of  this  unique  distinction."  Mr. 
Martineau  niu!?t  allow  us  to  observe,  that  both  for  priest  and 
layman  the  truth  holds  good  that  faith  must  be  tried ;  that  it 
is  only  by  not  cultivating  the  intellect  at  all,  or  by  forcibly 
suppressing  it,  that  we  can  avoid  intellectual  trials;  and  that 
to  do  this  is  precisely  analogous  to  Origen's  unlawtul  method 
of  .shirking  carnal  trials.  Our  whole  nature  is  a  trust ;  in  it, 
and  not  outside  of  it,  we  must  be  tried  and  proved ;  we  may 
no  more  kUl  it  in  part,  to  avoid  a  part  of  our  probation,  than 
commit  suicide  upon  the  wh<de  to  escape  our  whole  proba* 
don.  Vocation  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  thought,  eren 
on  religious  matters,  has  always  been  reckoned  quite  inde- 
pendent of  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

in  the  domain  of  art  and  poetry,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
sentiment  of  Christianity,  the  freedom  of  thought  is  still 

S eater.  There  was  room  in  the  Church  for  Dante,  Rafaelle, 
ichael  Angelo,  and  even  for  that  tawdry  Frenchman  Cha- 
teaubriand, without  any  jealous  inquiry  whether  the  initiative 
belonged  to  the  clergy  or  not.    Ail  the  thinkers  we  have 

aspe  admooeit  poBtiicmn  at  ctveret  frandes,  et  at  non  pnttret  se  ttadio  proprio, 

cum  thff)!o^u9  non  esaet,  posse  ad  intclligentiam  rei  obscuriMimK  penrenire." 
Vita  VenerabilU  CanHnaiu  Hod.  BeUarmini,  S.J^  quain  ipMmet  icripnt,  p.  9J  , 
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mentioned  found,  or  might  have  found,  a  home  in  the  Church; 
the  judgment  which  has  accepted  their  words  after  their 
death  would  never  have  silenced  their  speech  while  they  were 
living,  except  under  the  influence  of  the  lalse,  sinister,  and 
lamentable  prejudice  which  Mr.  Martineau  propagates,  that 
we  are  only  kept  in  the  unity  of  faith  by  the  numbing, 
thought-destroying  inlluence  ot  a  domineering  priesthood. 

We  have  been  occupied  so  long  over  the  preliminaries, 
that  we  have  scarcely  room  eve^  to  glance  at  the  substance 
of  tbese  Studies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  audior  makes  the 
Reformation  the  commencement  of  the  restoration  of  ruined 
Christiani^.  Ethics  had  been  discredited  by  casuistry  {hSx, 
Martineau  volunteers  an  akbi  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits) ;  art 
had  become  pagan ;  only  passion  remained,  which  Luther 
seized  as  the  great  factor  of  religion  for  the  first,  or  **  Puritan, 
period"  of  the  revival.  Then  came  the  second,  or  ethical, 
period  of  Grotius,  Cudworth,  Tillotson,  Clarke,  and  Butler, 
who  always  asked  what  things  are  for,  and  missed  seeing 
what  they  are ;  who  searched  for  motives  ftnd  missed  the 
look,  and  could  never  rise  to  the  artistic  contemplation  of 
objects  and  events,  of  which  science  seeks  the  origin,  morals 
the  drift,  and  art  the  nature — not  imposing  their  significimce, 
but  reading  it  ofl",  and  detecting  in  tliem  not  a  purpose,  but 
a  sentiment.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  tliird,  or  j)antheistic, 
period  of  Protestantism,  whose  prophets  are  Hegel  and  Emer- 
son. The  fourth,  or  Martineau,  period  will  be  one  in  which 
these  three  are  combined  and  hiinnonised,  with  the  addition 
of  a  spice  of  scientific  atheism. 

After  this  endeavour  to  determine  the  "  distinctive  types,** 
and  lay  out  tbe  **  ground-plan  of  modem  Christian  develop- 
ment,** the  outline  is  filled  in  with  a  sketch  of  the  coming 
"  Christianity,  without  priest  and  without  ritual,'*  with  a  fierce 
onslaught  on  the  scheme  of  "  vicarious  redemption"  and  of 
''mediatorial  religion,"  and  with  the  five  doctrinal  points  that 
constitute  the  creed,  or  rather  the  charter,  of  the  now  reli- 
gion. These  are:  1.  the  truth  of  the  moral  perceptions  in 
man,  not  their  depravity  ;  2.  the  moral  perfection  of  God  in 
opposition  to  arbitrary  decrees  and  absolute  self-will;  .3.  the 
natural  awakening  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  us,  not  its  pre- 
ternatural communication  from  without;  4.  Christ  the  pure 
image  and  highest  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  not  His 
victim  and  His  contrast ;  5.  a  universal  immortality  after  the 
model  of  Christ's  heavenly  life. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mow  the  heresies— the  Pelagianism, 
tbe  Pantheism,  the  Socinianism,  the  Universalism — of  these 
points.  But  this  would  be  beside  our  object ;  in  giving  them 
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we  only  wish  to  show  what  are  the  rough  edges  of  popular 
Protestantisni  which  especially  grate  against  the  thoughtful 

men  for  whom  Mr.  Martineau  writes,  in  order  that  our  con- 
troversialists should  be  ready  with  their  files  for  the  same 
edges.  We  know  quite  well  that  the  Church  has  answers 
in  her  armory  which  entirely  take  the  wind  out  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau's  sails,  which  include  all  the  truth  he  utters,  and  de- 
stroy all  th("  errors  lie  attacks. 

Mr.  Martineau's  Christian  morals  are  better  than  his  dog- 
mas.    His  maxim  is,  **  not  law,  but  love  :" 

"Love  to  God,  to  Clirisr,  not  simply  for  what  they  have  done 
for  us,  but  cliieHy  for  wliat  tlu^y  are  in  themselves  ;  nothing  like  the 
narrow-hearted  gratitude  for  an  exclusive  salvation,  but  a  moral 
a^etion,  awakened  by  their  holiness,  rectitude,  truth,  and  mercy, — 
by  the  soblimity  aud  spirituality  of  their  designs,  and  the  sanctity 
and  fidelity  of  their  execution :  love  also  to  man,  looking  to  him 
not  merely  as  a  sentient  being  who  is  to  be  made  happy,  but  as  a 
child  of  God,  who  is  to  be  raised  into  some  likeness  to  the  Divine 
Image ;  as  a  brother  spirit,  noble  in  nature,  even  though  sinful  in 
fact" 

Here  again  we  may  learn  something  from  the  points  of  attack 
against  the  popular  moral  code  of  Calvinism  selected  by  the 
philosophic  Unitarian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  here  his  teach- 
ing is  substantially  the  same  as  ours,  and  that  if  ho  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  a  coming  age,  the  Church  will  be  able  to 
conciliate  it.  We  do  not  conceal  from  ou^^elves  the  dangers 
of  adapting  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  Jansenism 
arose  mainly  from  the  honest  desire  of  controversialists  to 
render  GBtholic  doctrine  as  little  bitter  as  possible  to  the 
Calvinistic  spirit  of  the  age.  A  similar  desire  might  now 
engender  an  opposite  heresy*  Stilly  it  is  not  without  its  use 
to  watch  the  contests  between  heretics^  and  to  mark  where  one 
attacks  another  with  Catholic  weapons  more  or  less  disfigured, 
or  where  popular  errors  find  their  best  antidotes  in  Catholic 
principles  slenderly  disguised.  It  might  perhaps  show  us 
which  is  the  vulnerable  place  in  our  enemies*  line ;  it  might 
enable  us  to  discover,  that  while  our  own  controversialists 
often  beat  the  air  in  refuting  exploded  heresies,  an  heretical 
preacher  had  just  hit  on  the  weak  points  of  popular  English 
religion,  and  was  applying  to  some  of  them  the  antagonist 
pnnciples,  which  only  a  Catholic  can  develop  with  precision 
and  ekecU 
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Regaed  for  the  momentous  interests  at  stake  overcomes  our 
settled  disinclination  to  defensive  controversj  with  contemn- 
poraries,and  induces  us  to  revert  to  the  question  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  in  connection  with  an  attack  upon 
ourselves  in  the  Tablet,  Conscious  of  rectitude,  we  can  afiord 
to  be  called  *'  weak,"  **  corrupt/*  and  "  servile  ;"  but  we  can- 
not consent  to  abandon  the  real  welfiure  of  the  Catholic  body 
to  sophistry  and  declamation. 

The  Tablet  frankly  admits  that  no  religious  principle  for- 
bids cooperation  with  the  Commission.  This  is  an  admission 
of  immense  importance.  Unless  our  memory  deceive  us,  there 
have  before  now  appeared  stirring  articles,  unfurling  the  ban- 
ner of  religion,  blowing  the  trum})et  of  war,  and  crying,  "  God 
defend  the  right!"  In  the  prayer  we  join  from  our  heart; 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  £nd  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  de- 
grade the  sacred  interests  of  religion  by  enlisting  them  upon 
the  wrong  side.  In  politicsi  religious  men,  unless  all  history 
be  a  fable,  may  be  mistaken ;  and  it  is  not  treasonable  to  an- 
ticipate the  recurrence  of  what  has  already  happened  so  often* 
Had  it  been  possible  to  allege  any  Catholic  principle  against 
the  Commission,  we  should^  at  whatever  risk,  have  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  conscience  in  resisting  its  influence  and  repu- 
diating its  overtures*  But  it  is  not  so.  By  the  testimony  o£ 
the  Tablet  no  religious  principle  is  at  stake. 

The  Tablet  further  affirms,  that  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation with  the  Commission  are  obvious  and  admitted.  It 
seems  even  a  little  indignant  with  us  for  our  pains  in  sketch- 
ing these  advantages,  so  obvious  are  they,  and  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  This,  then,  we  have  gained  from  our  contem- 
porary,— cooperation  with  the  Commission  will  be  manifestly 
advantageous  to  Catholics,  and  no  religious  principle  stands 
in  the  way.  One  would  think  the  conclusion  inevitable,  that 
Catholics  should  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  with  the  Commit* 
sion. 

Not  so,  however,  reasons  the  Tablet.  On  the  contraiy, 
our  contemporary  asserts  that  the  question  has  been  decided 

by  those  with  whom  the  decision  rests,  and  that  Catholics  are. 
now  called  on,  not  to  advise  what  shall  be  done,  but  to  help 
in  carrying  out  a  plan  that  has  been  deliberately  adopted. 
It  would  be  a  mockery  to  affect  igoorance  of  the  meaning  of 
these  allusions.    We  may  say,  however,  that  no  decision  on 
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the  question  has  been  made  public,  and  no  plan  submitted  to 
the  laity  for  support.  Meantime  we  decline  to  infer  the  sen- 
timents of  Bishops  from  hints  in  newspapers ;  respect  for  the 
hierarchy  leads  us  rather  to  regard  as  wisely  tentative  and  pro- 
visional whatever  views  may  have  been  entertained  upon  a 
question  which  avowedly  involves  no  religious  principle,  and 
which  we  know  from  undoubted  testimony  to  have  been  nei- 
ther thoroughly  discussed  nor  properly  understood.  Had  the 

{)oint  been  one  of  faith  or  niorals,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have 
)een  **  decided  by  those  with  whom  the  decision  rests"  while 
Rome  has  not  spoken.  Being  what  it  actually  is,  we  siiall 
be  surprifled  indeed  to  learn  that  our  Bishops,  whose  rule  is 
so  truly  paternal,  are  displeased  by  the  loyal  expression  of 
opinions  entertained  by  many  Cauiolics,  and  supported  by 
ailments  which  cannot  be  met.  The  clever  introduction  of 
a  quotation  from  the  Itambler  in  juxtaposition  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Bishops,  makes  us  appear  guilty  of  a  scoffing  allu- 
sion to  the  £ngli8h  episcopate.  The  trick  is  rhetorical,  but 
disingenuous.  In  speaking  of  those  who  seem  gratified  by 
mischief,  we  meant  not  the  Bishops,  whose  pniAnce  in  re- 
lations with  Government  has  been  so  conspicuous,  but  that 
small  though  noisy  party  among  us,  ever  eager  for  strife,  who 
on  this  question  of  the  Royal  Commission  do  not  hesitate  to 
argue  that,  "  since  Catholics  must  sooner  or  later  fight  the 
Slate  about  education,  we  may  as  well  fight  now,  whether 
right  or  wrong;"  and  who  declare  themselves  ready  to  sacri- 
fice all  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  gained  for  poor 
Catholic  children  under  constant  episcopal  sanction,  if  only 
they  secure  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  own  independ- 
ence and  pugnacity. 

Sucb  a  party,  were  it  to  grow  in  numbers  and  prominence, 
would,  by  pushing  measures  in  England  which  Catholics  in 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Naples  never  dream  of  adopting, 
do  much  to  confirm  the  impression  that  Catholics  make  bad 
citizens  of  a  free  state,  and  would  infiict  irreparable  injury 
upon  £ng1ish  Catholic  interests,  which  will  be  best  promoted 
by  respect  towards  the  civil  authority,  consideration  for  others, 
and  justice  and  moderation  in  our  own  claims.  In  religion 
we  cannot  \ield  an  inch.  The  Church  of  God  alone  is  true; 
all  else  is  false.  But  in  the  j)rosecution  of  social  or  political 
objects,  the  I-am-right-and-you-are-wrong  method  of  argu- 
ment will  earn  nothing  but  ridicule. 

Again,  the  Tablet  insinuates  that  we  blame  the  Bishops 
for  the  culpable  neglect  which,  if  it  be  important  to  Catholic 
interests  tbat  one  of  our  body  should  sit  upon  the  Commis- 
sion, was  certainly  perpetrated  when  all  warnings  of  the  com- 
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ing  appomtmentR  were  disregarded,  and  no  claim  made  for 
the  nomination  of  a  Catholic  until  the  Com  mission  was  actu- 
ally gazetted,  and  it  had  become  all  but  impossible  that  the 
claim  could  be  entertained.  But  so  lone  ago  as  184-7,  when 
first  Catholics  were  received  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
British  Government  upon  educatit)nal  questions,  the  Vicars- 
Apostolic  nominated  a  Committee  to  be  their  or^^an  of  com- 
munication with  Government  upon  the  subject  of  education. 
Surely,  then,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Calho/ia  Poor-School 
Committee  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  proposed  Conunission, 
to  call  together  its  members  and  debate  the  question,  and  (if 
such  had  been  the  issue  of  the  Committee's  deliberations)  to 
demand  with  all  its  influence  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic 
commissioDer.  Its  course,  we  are  informed,  has  been  very 
different.  Up  to  this  moment  no  general  meeting  of  mem- 
bers has  been  held ;  and  upon  a  subject  which  wears  a  most 
serious  aspect,  which  properly  belongs  to  it  as  the  Catholic 
organ  of  communication  with  Government,  and  which  pos- 
sesses an  importance  immeasurably  superior  to  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  a  few  hundreds  among  tne  loudest  claimants,  it 
has  virtually  abdicated  its  functions.  For  many  months  we 
have  regretted  that  the  Poor-School  Cfmimittee  communicates 
so  rarely  with  its  supporters  and  the  public,  and  finds  so  few 
opportunities  to  rouse  and  inform  the  Catholic  body  upon 
educational  questions,  which  never  demanded  more  attentive 
care  than  now;  but  we  should  not  have  expressed  our  dis- 
satisfaction thus  plainly,  had  not  the  Tablet  so  pointedly  chal- 
lenged the  inquiry,  who  were  the  leaders  charged  with  neglect 
in  omitting  to  present  a  seasonable  claim  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Catholic  commissioner.  We  distinctly  reply,  that  the 
charge  lies  against  the  managers  of  ^ePoor^Sehool  Committee , 
and  not  against  others. 

The  Tablet  accepts  our  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Qom- 
mission  as  accurate,  but  objects  to  it  as  unnecessary,  becaiipe 
"no  misconception  exists."  Our  experience  leads  to  an  op* 
posite  conclusion.  Few  ecclesiastics  or  laymen  have  been 
aware  that  the  Commission  originated  in  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  emanates  from  the  Crown  ;  they 
commonly  regard  it  as  acting  under  the  authority  of  Lord 
Derby's  administration ;  and  not  a  few  suppose  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Privy  Council,  and  alarm  themselves  with  the 
fancy  tliat  its  investigations  indicate  a  love  of  encroachment 
in  that  department  of  State.  The  distinction  is  very  material. 
Had  the  administration  alone  been  concerned,  we  might  ex- 
pect safety  in  a  change  ofministi-y;  emanating  as  it  does  from 
the  Queen*8  authority,  the  Commission  is  quite  independent 
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of  administrations,  and  were  Lord  Derby  to  resign  to-mor- 
row, the  Commistion  would  not  be  in  any  way  afiectc  d  by 
the  change.  Again,  as  the  Com  mission  was  issued  by  the 
Queen  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons,  there  seems  small 
chance  that  the  opposition  of  a  minority  —  even  if  it  could 
secure  powerful  expression  —  will  obtain  favour  in  Parlia- 
ment. Neitlier  c'hanL;;e  of  minislry  nor  debate  in  Parliament 
affords  escape  from  the  Commission.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
dread  of  the  Commission  as  in  any  way  actinia  under,  or  in 
collusiou  with,  the  Privy-Council  department,  is  ^uiie  chi- 
merical. The  Commission  has  the  Privy  Council  before  it 
on  trial ;  and  Mr.  Formby,  or  any  other  opponent  of  the  latter 
body,  would  be  an  acceptable  witness  with  the  former ;  and 
the  true  way  to  resist  encroachment  is  to  give  evidence  against 
it  as  undesired,  as  well  as  to  prove  it  unnecessary  by  the  rapid 
increase  and  successful  conduct  of  schools  under  present  plana. 
We  have  not  observed  a  general  comprehension  of  the  facts 
of  the  case;  and  indeed  the  Tablet  itself,  while  professing  to 
be  free  from  misconception,  describes  the  Connni.>sion  as  **  a 
tribunal  charged  with  the  protection  of  Catholic  interests ;"  a 
designation  totally  inapplicable,  and  calculated  to  convey  most 
erroneous  imprevssions.  A  tribunal  charged  with  sucli  duties 
could  not  be  made  safe  by  the  appointment  of  one  Catholic 
to  contend  against  six  or  seven  Protestants.  But,  in  truth, 
the  Commission  undertakes  no  duties  of  the  kind. 

The  2'ablet  recapitulates  categorically  the  reasons  against 
cooperation  with  the  Commission,  as  gathered  by  us  from  the 
mouths  of  opponents ;  but  it  passes  with  a  light  foot  over 
the  weighty  arguments  which  we  adduced  in  refutation.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  show  that  a  claim  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Catholic  commissioher  was  put  forward  in  due  time,  or  in 
eonnectioQ  with  an  acceptable  name;  nor  does  it  explain  how 
a  conscientious  Catholic  could  as  commissioner,  have  pro- 
rooted  the  general  objects  of  the  Commission.  For  individual 
Catholics  to  assist  the  Commission  with  authentic  information 
regarding  Catholic  education  and  Catholic  wants,  in  the  hope 
of  promoting  thereby  the  interests  of  religion,  is  a  different 
thing  indeed  from  a  Catholic  serving  upon  a  Ci)mmission 
which — unless  it  recommend  the  infinitely  worse  alternative 
of  mixed  schools — will  have  to  devise  means  lor  furthering 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Protestants,  Unitarians,  and 
Jews,  in  the  creed  of  their  parents.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
a  Catholic  so  placed  would  be  iu  a  false  position ;  and  we  re- 
joice accordingly  that  the  respected  chairman  of  the  Poor- 
School  Committee  has  escaped  the  snare.  But,  argues  the 
Tabtetf  the  absence  of  a  tSatholic  commissioner  makes  the 
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Commission  an  unfair  and  improper  tribunal  to  protect  Ca- 
tholic interests,  because  unable  from  ignorance,  even  if  will- 
ing, to  elicit  the  requisite  information,  or  to  appreciate  it 
duly  when  it  had  to  draw  up  its  report.  What  idea,  we 
should  like  to  know,  has  the  Tablet  formed  of  Catholic  pri- 
mary education  ?  Are  Catholic  poor-schools  conceived  to  be 
so  wholly  unlike  other  schools  that  children  do  not  learn  to 
read,  and  write,  and  cipher  in  them  ?  or  that  habits  of  regu- 
larity and  order  are  not  enforeed  t  or  that  vice  is  not  checked 
and  virtue  encouraged  under  the  sanctions  of  religion  ?  "  To 
discharge  our  important  duty  to  tlie  children  of  the  poor,'* 
wrote  the  Vicars-Apostolic  in  appointing  the  Poor-School 
Committee,  "  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  remove  the  danj^ers  of 
perversion  from  tiiese  little  ones,  and  to  guard  th(  ni  against 
every  insidious  snare ;  we  are  furthermore  obliged  to  use  our 
best  endeavours  that  their  minds  may  be  improved,  and  their 
hearts  may  be  formed.  It  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  and  im- 
portant duties  to  see  that  these  little  ones  be  well  instructed 
in  all  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  in  all  that  regards 
the  faith  and  morality  of  the  Qospel ;  that  their  sevend  du- 
ties be  strongly  impressed  and  engraved  upon  their  tender 
hearts;  that  they  be  distinctly  taught  the  obedience  they 
owe  to  God,  to  their  parents,  and  to  their  sovereign;  and, 
together  with  a  warm  attachment  to  their  lioly  religion,  that 
they  be  inspired  with  a  horror  of  vice  and  a  love  of  virtue.*' 
Such  are  the  objects  of  Catholic  primary  education.  Are 
they  not  precise  ly  those  which  the  Comniissioners  are  likely 
to  appreciate,  and  to  wish  to  find  promoted  in  good  schools? 
Certainly  there  is  a  class  of  virtues  inculcated  in  Catholic 
schools  which  tlie  Commissioners  will  not  iind  elsewhere,  and 
are  not  likely  to  estimate  at  their  real  value.  If,  however. 
Catholic  schools  are  allowed — and  this,  we  believe,  would  be 
the  result  of  the  Commissioners*  investigations — to  accomplish 
in  the  natural  order  at  least  as  much  as  any  Protestant  schools 
can  effect  for  the  like  class  of  children,  we  need  not  be  soli- 
citous to  extend  their  view  to  virtues  of  the  supernatural 
order,  which  are  as  far  above  the  Commissioners'  ken  as  they 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  their  inquiry.  Catholic  education 
does  all  that  Protestant  education  can  do,  and  more.  Let 
us  for  the  present  be  satisfied  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it 
does  as  much.  By  refusing  to  show  what  we  do,  we  shall 
but  confirm  the  belief  that  we  accomplish  nothing  which  is 
creditable. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  Tablet  to  correct  the  figures 
which  we  quoted  from  the  census  of  1851,  or  to  dispute  the 
conclusion  that  the  educational  work  of  Catholics  gives  us 
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no  rij^ht  to  demand  one  representative  in  a  commission  of 
seven.  We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  with  further  figures: 
those  who  desire  later  evidence  upon  the  comparative  pro- 
gress of  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  may  consult  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1853,  1854| 
and  1855y  recently  published  in  a  blue*book»  which  shows  the 
Catholic  advance  to  he  less  e^tensiTe  than  we  had  hoped. 
Facts  and  figures  make,  no  doubt,  a  miserable  line  when 
contrasted  with  the  bright  path  of  a  fanciful  imagination. 
But,  after  all,  is  it  not  safer  and  more  Christian-like  to  form 
a  sober  estimate  of  ourselves  and  our  deeds,  and  to  moderate 
our  pretensions  accordingly  ? 

With  regard  to  the  scope  of  tho  Commission,  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  for  us  to  reassert  that  the  inquiry  extends  to  re- 
ligion only  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  religious  formularies 
are,  as  a  fact,  taught  or  not,  and  whether  intelligibly  or  not. 
It  embraces  no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  particular  for- 
mularies or  on  any  subjects  of  controversy.  To  talk  of  the 
Commission  sitting  in  judgment  on  our  religion  is  mere  folly. 
Without  this  limited  inquiry  into  the  fact  of  religious  teach- 
ing, the  Commission  would  certainly  tend  towards  the  disas- 
trous adoption  of  a  state-supported  system  of  mixed  schools. 
By  xefiising  to  satisfy  the  inquiry,  Catholics  may  create  a 
suspicion  thjit  the  Catechism  is  not  invariably  taught  in  our 
schools,  or  that  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  thedoctrinea 
of  the  Catechism  in  the  face  of  our  countrymen ;  but  they 
cannot  add  to  the  dignity  or  security  of  religion. 

The  Tablet  alludes  to  the  obstinate  battle  which  we  fought 
with  Government,  foregoing  all  money-aid  until  a  principle 
was  recofrnised ;  and  assumes  that  the  matter  then  in  dispute 
was  whether  Catholic  schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Privy 
Council  should  be  visited  by  Protestant  inspectors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inexact.  We  have  refreshed  our  memory  by 
reference  to  the  correspondence  of  1847  between  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Catholic  Institute^  and  we  find  that  the  first 
draft  of  the  Minute  of  Council  for  the  recognition  of  Ca» 
tholic  schools  provides  that  the  inspector  shall  not  be  nomi- 
nated without  his  name  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
the  Institute.  As  soon  as  ever  Government,  at  the  instiga^ 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  liberal  statesmen,  had  re- 
solved to  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  in  admitting  Catholic 
schools  to  share  with  others  in  the  parliamentar}*  grants,  at 
once  the  rule  rtlating  to  inspection  which  had  been  conceded 
to  other  religious  bodies  was  offered  to  the  Catholic  autho- 
rities. The  rule  is  not  that  inspectors  must  be  of  tlie  same 
lel^gum  as  the  achools  they  visit,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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greater  number  of  inspectors  of  dissenting  schuols  belong  to 
the  Established  Church  ;  but  it  is,  that  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman proposed  for  appointment  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  representatives  of  the  schools  in  which  he  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. Years  before  the  general  admission  a  Catholic  school 
in  Sheliield  liad  by  private  influence  obtained  a  govtrnment 
building-grant,  and  until  184-9  that  school  was  inspected  and 
reported  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  inspector  of  dis- 
senting schools,  without  any  obstinate  battle  or  foregoing  of 
money-aid.  It  was  on  a  wholly  different  question  of  school- 
management,  and  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Minute,  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  inspector 
under  it,  that  the  obstinate  battle  was  fought,— at  a  time  when 
Catholic  schools  were  freely  receiving  all  kinds  of  money-aid 
excepting  grants  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  Yet  though 
the  principle  of  inspection  by  approved  inspectors,  established 
for  others,  was  conceded  to  us  without  a  battle,  still  we  never 
proposed  to  surrender  it,  or  any  other  advantage  laboriously 
acquired  in  years  of  patient  toil.  It  is  precisely  because  we 
desire  to  retain  these  advantages,  that  we  deprecate  the  sui- 
cidal policy  of  hostility  to  the  Commission.  'I  he  commission- 
ers are  not  ins})ectors.  The  inspector's  work  is  confined  to 
the  interior  of  particular  schools ;  he  visits  only  in  reference  to 
public  money  paid  or  payable;  he  annually  examines  certain 
persons  in  the  schools,  and  recommends  or  withholds  the  al* 
lowance  of  stipends.  The  commissioner's  survey  extends  to 
all  children,  inside  and  outside,  of  all  schools ;  he  embracea 
every  educational  institute,  aided  or  unaided,  public  or  pri* 
vate ;  he  has  no  concern  with  grants  of  money ;  he  examines 
no  one  for  payment  of  stipend ;  he  comes  once,  and  is  seen 
no  more.  The  functions  of  the  two  are  as  different  as  their 
origin.  The  denominational  principle  could  not  be  adopted 
by  a  commission  charged  to  take  a  general  impartial  survey 
of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  educational  work«  and  to  devise 
measures  for  remedying  omissions;  and  the  demand  of  the 
Tablet  amounts  in  reality  to  a  claim  for  a  commission  exclu- 
sively Catholic. 

The  yV//>/p/ compares  the  case  of  the  Commission  with  tbat 
of  the  army  chaplains.  With  how  slight  justice  !  The  Bri- 
tish army,  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  is  composed  of 
Catholic  soldiers  to  the  extent  of  one-tliird  of  its  whole  fight- 
ing force.  Catholic  chaplains,  when  appointed  for  the  spiri- 
tual oversight  of  Catholic  soldien,  had  an  unquestionable  right 
to  equal  rank  and  pay  with  the  Protestant- chaplains ;  and 
though  some  might  regret  that  a  merely  pecuniary  claim  should 
be  pressed  upon  (jovenimentin  preference  to  the  more  serious 
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interests  of  prisoners  and  inmates  of  unions,  still  the  claim 
was  just,  and  could  not  long  be  redsted.  What  analogy  does 
the  case  bear  to  the  Education  Commission?  None  What-  > 
ever ;  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  proposed,  in  case  G-ovem- 
ment  declined  to  raise  their  pay,  that  the  Catholic  chaplains 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  army, — ^in  which  fatal  course 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  found  some  resemblance  to 
the  policy  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Commission ;  or 
unless  it  be  that  the  recent  royal  warrant,  in  awarding  pen- 
sions to  the  widows  of  chaplains,  inflicts  upon  Catholic  chap- 
lai  ns,  who  can  leave  no  widows,  a  wrong  similar  to  that  done 
to  Catholic  scliools  by  the  omission  of  Mr.  Laogdale's  name 
from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education. 

in  doubtful  questions,  unanimity  is  best  secured  by  dis- 
cussion. Thoughtful  Catholics  ask  not  for  victory,  but  for 
conviction.  Concealed  discontents  injure  more  than  avowed 
difference  of  opinion.  The  danger  to  be  now  repelled,  the 
advantage  to  ha  secured,  the  encroachment  to  be  resisted, 
and  the  good  baigain  to  be  driven,  if  they  eziat,  may  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  Catholic  action  will  not  become  less  intelligent 
and  effiictive  when  it  ceases  to  be  exerted  blindfold. 

It  ia  said,  the  question  is  already  concluded.  We  hope 
not.  The  Government,  which  cannot  be  thought  friendly, 
may  be  well  content  to  see  us  destroy  our  own  interests  with- 
out resorting  to  any  of  the  ready  expedients  which  would 
necessitate  a  change  in  tactics.  Representations  through  its 
diplomatic  agent  in  Rome,  the  substitution  of  a  parliamentary 
committee  with  power  to  call  witnesses,  or  an  act  authorising 
the  Commission  to  require  what  now  it  simply  asks, — such 
are  the  most  obvious  means  which  lie  before  the  Government; 
and  we  cannot  escape  these  measures  by  forgetting  their  pos- 
sibility. Probably,  however,  we  shall  be  left  alone.  Our 
threatened  course  is  well  known  to  be  self-destructive ;  and 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  take  it  without  hindrance,  wMle  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters  profit  by  our  ruin. 
In  warning  against  this  catastrophe,  we  have  raised  a  voice 
which  we  feel  to  be  neither  timia  nor  servile  nor  corrupt. 

'*  We  clearly  see,  and  deeply  lament,**  wrote  the  Bishops 
in  1848,  "  the  very  general  and  most  pressing  want  of  a  re^ 
ligioiis  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  with  our 
united  voice  we  now  proclaim  to  you,  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  our  souls,  that  on  the  success  of  this  our  common  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  not  only  our  religious  pro- 
gress and  prosperity,  but  also  the  eternal  salvation  of  tliou- 
sands,  does  depend."  The  very  same  interests  are  now  at  stake. 
Are  they  to  be  abandoned  under  the  iniluence  of  imaginary 
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terrors  ?  or  tliall  they  not  ntther  be  boldlj  sustained  and 
▼igorously  promoted  ?  Providence  has  placed  the  means  of 
success  in  our  hands ;  is  it  wisdom  to  cast  them  away  f 

Note.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  that  a  somewhat 
similar  educational  controversy  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  The  Bishops  have  recommended  the  foundation  of 
parochial  schools,  in  opposition  to  the  secular  governmental 
schools,  in  all  Catholic  districts.  The  purport  of  this  injunc- 
tion has  given  rise  to  a  very  interesting  controversy,  which  is 
ably  summed  up  in  one  ot  the  Conversations  of  our  Club" 
vaBroumsuns  Review  fcr  October  last.  Dr.  Brownson's  con- 
clusion seems  to  be,  that  *'it  is  not  possible  to  establiah 
Catholic  schools,  supported  by  Catholics  with  their  limited 
means,  that  shall  successfully  eompete  with  the  common 
schools  supported  by  a  public  tax,  or  by  public  funds,  and 
at  the  same  time  buud  churches,  and  provide  for  the  services 
of  religion.  They  cannot  build  firsC-elass  school-houses  for 
all  their  ehildren,  nor  afford  to  pay  the  salaries  which  will 
command  the  services  of  first-class  teachers.  In  most  places 
the  pastor  is  poor,  and  struggling  with  debt ;  and  if  he  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  first-class  school,  he  involves  himself 
still  deeper  in  debt,  is  still  more  embarrassed  to  find  the  ways 
cmd  means  of  meeting  his  expenses. 

*'  J  do  not  understand  [our  Bishops]  to  require  the  clergy 
to  establish  schools  where  they  are  impracticable,  or  where 
the  pastor  and  people  are  unable  to  do  it  without  great  in- 
con\enience,  or  where  they  cannot  establish  a  school  every 
wa/y  equal  io  ih€  pubUe  jeAsejt.***  We  recommend  to  our 
rcMers  the  perusal  of  the  whole  article,  where  they  will  see 
a  picture  of  the  state  to  which  English  Catholic  primaxj 
schools  will  probably  be  reduced  if  a  general  system  of  sscu* 
lar  education  is  introduced,  and  Government  aid  withdrawn 
from  all  denominational  schools.  Even  the  Tablet  might  find 
itself,  with  Dr.  Brownson,  reduced  to  comfort  itself  in  the  ad- 
versity  by  rejoicing  that  the  sects  had  suffered  more  than  we 
bad,  and  that  though  "  in  an  old  Catholic  country  the  secu* 
larisation  of  education  opens  the  door  to  infidelity,  in  a  non- 
Catholic  country  it  favours  religion  by  breaking  down  sec- 
tarianism and  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  ol  the  community  ;"f 
— by  the  complacent  question,  **  How  mucli  better  off  under 
a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view  aie  your  children  who 
run  at  large  in  the  streets,  associate  with  the  vilest  and  n)ost 
criminal  portion  of  the  depraved  population,  and 
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who  grow  up  to  be  food  for  your  homes  of  correction,  peni- 
tentiaries, prisons,  and  galloiva^ — ^how  much  better  oil^  eyen 
under  a  Catliolic  point  of  view,  are  these  than  they  who  at- 
tend the  public  schools,  and  in  them  acquire  at  lea^it  habits 
of  order  and  study,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  solid  secular  edu- 
cation !"* — or  by  considering  that  not  much  harm  accrues  to 
the  cliild  from  being  compelled  to  read  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Bible,f — not  so  much  harm  perhaps  as  from  being 
placed  under  half-educated,  half-paid  teaciiers,  wliose  man- 
ners and  influence  can  do  little  to  elevate  and  refine  them, 
so  that  there  will  perhaps  be  more  diihculty  in  preserving  to 
the  faith  the  children  educated  in  such  schools  than  those  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schook  of  the  country.}  It  is  to  preserve 
na  from  this  consummation,  by  addin|^  what  little  weight  we 
possess  to  the  good  scale,  that  we  again  reraectfuUy  and  ear- 
nestly implore  our  authorities  to  weigh  the  arguments  we 
have  advanced,  and  to  reconsider  the  determination  which 
the  newspapers  assume  they  hsve  come  to.  English  Catho* 
lies,  by  universal  consent,  enjoy  the  best  and  freest  system  of 
primary  education  known  to  Christendom.  Bishops  and  clergy 
and  laity  have  toiled  to  frame  and  consolidate  it;  surely  U 
should  not  now  be  sacriEced  without  necessity* 


BUBEAUCBACY. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  while  we 
profess  great  hostility  to  bureaucracy,  or  the  interference  of  a 
centralised  government  in  matters  of  family  and  individual  life, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  take  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of 
a  covemmental  inquiry  into  our  education  which  wiU  pro- 
bably result  in  such  an  interference. 

And  here,  most  certainly,  if  we  thought  we  could  do 
without  Government  altogether,  we  should  infinitely  prefer 
doing  so ;  but  all  our  most  sensible  heads  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  impossible,  both  on  account  of  our 
poverty  and  weakness,  and  because  of  the  power  and  intention 
of  Government.  The  problem,  therefore,  is,  to  make  the  best 
terms  we  can  ;  and  our  advocacy  of  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  is  grounded  entirely  on  this  consideration. 

For  we  consider  that  any  generalised  system  of  education 
is  of  dangerous  tendency ;  that  it  leans  towards  the  bureau- 
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cracy  which  we  so  much  fear,  and  encourages  bureaucratic 
principles  both  in  teachers  and  in  the  taught.  Bureaucrac3r 
resides  in  faculties,  not  in  classes.  There  could  not  be  a 
bureaucracy  of  mere  farmers,  or  landed  proprietors,  or  mer- 
chants; similarity  of  employment  is  not  ciioufjh  ;  nor  are 
oi^anisation,  mutual  dependence,  and  mutual  intelligence  suf- 
ficient. A  military  government  is  not  a  bureaucracy.  The 
men  of  a  bureaucracy  must  have  sufficient  literary  and  scien- 
tific  culture  to  enable  them  to  set  up  as  critics  and  guides  oi 
lite,  and  therefore  fit  to  direct  the  life  of  the  nation.  Bureau- 
cracy is  nothing  factitious,  nothing  imposed  from  without ; 
it  is  a  natural  growth,  produced  by  the  creation  and  organisa- 
tion of  a  mass  of  educated  employ (k.  It  ia  the  expression  of 
their  social  life. 

In  all  governments  there  may  be  odious  tyranny,  mono- 
polies, exactions,  and  abominable  abuses  of  nearly  sll  kinds ; 
but  the  idea  of  a  bureaucracy  is  not  fulfilled  till  we  add  the 
pedantic  element  of  a  pretence  to  direct  our  life,  to  know 
what  is  best  for  us,  to  measure  out  our  labour,  to  superintend 
our  studies,  to  prescribe  our  opinions,  to  make  itself  answer- 
able for  us,  to  put  us  to  ])ed,  tuck  us  up,  put  on  our  night- 
cap, and  administer  our  gruel.  This  element  does  not  seem 
possible  without  a  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
power  that  it  is  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  life,  that  it 
has  a  true  knowledge  of  the  all-embracing  political  science, 
which  should  direct  the  conduct  of  all  men,  or  at  least  of  all 
citizens.  Hence  any  government  that  avowedly  sets  before 
its  eyes  the  summum  bonum  of  humanity,  defines  it,  and  directs 
all  its  efforts  to  this  end,  tends  to  become  a  bureaucracy. 

The  world  has  seen  many  realisations  of,  and  more  at- 
tempts to  realise,  all  kinds  of  bureaucracies ;  the  bureaucracy 
of  lawyers,  of  divines,  of  physiologists,  of  political  eeonomisHy 
of  schoolmasters,  of  philosophers,  of  paternal  administrators, 
— all  of  whom  have  had  their  special  nostrum^  their  panacea, 
for  ailing  humanity,  which  they  have  felt  called  to  cbmpel 
humanity,  list  or  loth,  to  swallow. 

The  bureaucracy  of  lawyers  is  the  universal  pattern  of  all. 
Law,  according  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  revived-classical 
definitior),  extends  to  every  action  of  man  :  the  legal  rights 
of  legislators  attach  to  every  possible  act;  whatever  the  sub- 
ject docs  may  be  questioned  ;  they  may  abuse,  but  can  never 
exceed,  their  power.  The  authority  of  government  is  un- 
limited, so  far  as  there  are  no  express  boundaries  to  it. 
**  Whatever  the  law  does  not  command,  it  forbids,"  says  Aris- 
totle ;  and   the  laws  speak  on  all  possible  subjects."*  Again, 
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*'  The  law  should  govern  all  things.**^  So  far  was  this  principle 
carried,  that  a  society  where  the  law  was  not  thus  developed 
wss  not  thought  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  polity.  England 
would  have  been  thought  barbarous,  unstatesraanlike,  un- 
scientiiic,  in  considering  all  actions  lawful,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  unbounded,  till  a  law  can  be  produced  that  forbids 
them,  in  Greece  and  Rome  the  law  was  first,  and  the  man 
had  to  prove  his  ritjlit.  Jn  England  the  man  is  first,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  of  illegality  in  his  actions  is  thrown  on  the 
law ;  there  is  no  droit  ndininiatratifj  no  power  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  government,  as  such,  except  what  the  law  gives 
it;  there  is  no  personification  of  the  state,  no  sacrifice  of  the 
solid  constituent  to  the  ideal  whole.  England  has  no  XII. 
Tables  to  declare  the  salus  populi  suprema  Lex,  but  clings 
to  the  mediaeval  and  Christian  principle, ^'z^jr  cujusque  suprema 
Uxf  the  supreme  law  is  founded  on  the  rights  of  individuals, 
not  on  the  supposed  expediency  of  the  state. 

But  the  civil  law  takes  the  entire  man  under  its  tutelage, 
and  sets  itself  up  as  the  mundane  providence.  And  lawyers, 
imbued  with  its  spirit,  are  the  very  incarnations  of  bureau- 
cracy. Never  was  this  exhibited  more  clearly  than  in  the 
Convention  of  French  pettifoggers,  where  Robespierre  de- 
claredj  "  We  will  have  an  order  of  things  where  all  base  and 
ciniel  passions  are  chained  up,  and  all  beneficial  and  generous 
passions  aroused,  6//  the  laws;'  and  where  St.  Just  pretended 
to  change,  by  a  violent  dose  of  legislation,  the  morals  and 
manners  of  a  nation,  and  to  reform  the  human  heart. 

Happily  tree  from  this  aggravated  plague  of  lawyers, 
England  has  suffered  much  from  the  bureaucracy  of  divines: 
as  in  the  religious  espionage  established  by  the  penal  laws;  in 
the  iluritan  pretence  to  identify  Church  and  blate,  to  deduce 
their  State-Church  rules  from  Scripture  only,  and  to  abolish 
canon,  civil,  chancery,  and  common  law  and  law-courts  in 
fiiTour  of  their  eldernliscipline  and  scriptural  courts  of  con- 
science,— a  pretence  carried  out  with  inquisitorial  espionage, 
and  tbe  gravest  attention  of  the  heaviest  divines  even  to  Uie 
lightest  minutue  of  female  ornament  and  male  amusement; 
and.in  the  caliphate  of  Charles  I.,  with  his  viziers  Laud  and 
Juxon  and  Spotswood,  their  courts  of  High  Commission  and 
Star-Chamber,  and  their  hundreds  of  governmental  acts,  mo- 
tived solely  by  the  desire  to  fix  each  man  passively  in  his 
proper  place,  and  to  maintain  in  each  the  sense  that  he  was 
under  the  paternal  charge  of  persons  who  could  judge  better 
than  himself  what  he  should  eat,  drink,  and  avoid. 

But  this  is  rather  tlie  physiological  bureaucracy,  such  as 
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Bacon  dreamed  of  in  his  New  Atlanlu.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  great  characteristic  of  true  bureaucracy  is  the  intiinate 
conviction  of  its  conductors  that  the  provisions  made  by  them 
adequately  cover  the  whole  area  of  human  life  and  thought, 
or  at  least  the  most  important  parts  of  it ;  therefore  that  all 
other  provisions  are  superfluous,  and,  if  contrary  to  their 
ideas,  noxious,  and  as  such,  to  bo  done  away  with  as  soon  as 
pofsible,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  regenerating  action 
of  their  beneficent  influence.  Hence  the  intolerant,  monopol- 
king,  intrunve  character  of  all  true  bureaucracy,  and  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  vulgar  inartificial  military  tyranny,  or  the 
rule  of  the  policeman.  These  only  look  at  first  to  the  outside 
of  things,  to  overt  acts ;  bureaucracy,  when  fully  developed, 
searches  the  hearts  and  thoughts  by  its  secret  police.  But 
take  the  soldier  or  the  policeman,  educate  him  to  look  after 
our  morals,  to  report  upon  our  opinions,  and  to  interfere  with 
our  family  arrangements,  and  you  soon  teach  him  to  be  a 
bureaucrat.  There  is  no  bureaucracy  in  the  rough-and-ready 
expedients  of  the  press-gang,  or  in  the  recruiting-sergeant 
wheedling  the  drunken  ploughboy  to  receive  the  Queen's 
shilling.  But  when  all  the  population  is  kept  on  tlie  regis- 
ters, their  employments  and  acquirements  noted,  their  bodily 
capabilities  marked,  and  themselves  subjected  at  intervals  to 
the  machinery  of  the  conscription,  then  we  begin  to  perceive 
the  presence  of  a  bureaucratic  agency,  mixing  itself  up  with 
the  family,  and  directing  the  national  life. 

But  this  agency  does  not  become  verv  intolerable  till  it 
is  further  developed,  and  begins  to  meddle  with  locomotion, 
oommunication,  association,  opinion,  and  faith.  It  then  be- 
comes a  kind  of  tutorship  or  pedantry,  applicable  to  little 
boys,  but  applied  to  grown  men  and  women.  Its  whole  type 
is  pedagogic ;  its  symbol  is  the  schoolmaster :  not,  indeed,  the 
schoolmaiier  of  old  days,  when  the  birch  became  the  refuge 
of  decayed  butlers,  seedy  bankrupts,  out-at-elbows  ne'er- 
do-wells  who  had  failed  in  every  other  occupation,  and  lazy 
loungers  who  had  not  credit  to  command  capital  for  any 
higher  venture,  —  in  a  mass  of  such  materials  there  was 
neither  organisation,  nor  ambition,  nor  restie&iiness,  and  there- 
fore no  germs  of  bureaucracy. 

But  this  type  of  schoolmaster  \»  rapidly  disappearing 
under  the  government  influence;  considered  both  internally 
and  externally,  the  preceptorV  life  is  now  a  different  thing 
from  what  it  was.  Taken  by  itself,  the  vocation  of  a  teacher 
has  three  elements:  grandeur  of  trust, — to  form  a  budding 
intellect  and  to  direct  opening  habits ;  irksomeness  of  opera^ 
tion,  in  its  wearisome  repetitions,  contradictions  of  impudent 
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pupils,  anno5'anccs,  and  disfippointments  ;  and  pettiness  of 
material  to  be  worked  with — the  infantine  mind,  not  in  its 
amiable  manifestations,  but  in  a  routine  as  distasteful  to  itself 
as  to  the  teacher,  —  alphabets,  rudiments,  simple  ideas  and 
words,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  other  things  as  uninterest- 
ing to  the  most  ordinary  as  to  the  more  extraordinarjr  mind. 
Then,  with  regard  to  its  external  position,  the  triyialiQr  of  the 
necessary  acquirements  keeps  the  scholastic  market  abun- 
dantly if  not  well  supplied,  and  depresses  the  market^value 
even  of  the  better  class  of  teachers.    All  these  things  tended 
to  keep  down  the  average  acquirements  of  primary  school- 
masters ;  or  to  confine  the  profession  to  a  class  of  men  who,  if 
not  fit  for  that  work,  were  at  any  rate  fit  for  nothing  else. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  requisite  elements  of  character: 
the  rcliifious  grandeur  of  the  trust  requires  an  enlarged  or 
religious  soul  to  appreciate  it :  on  the  other  liand,  an  en- 
larged mind  is  but  too  apt  to  be  utterly  dis<rusted  both  with 
the  irksome  wearisome  treadmill  of  labour  and  with  the  petty 
details  of  alphabets,  spelling- lessons,  and  addition  ;  and  a 
mind  that  could  easily  allow  itself  to  be  absorbed  in  these 
matters  is  hardly  likely  to  take  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  vocation.    Hence  the  good  schoolmaster  was 
usually  a  dull  fellow  of  high  principle,  who  worked  hard 
because  it  was  his  duty,  and  was  able  to  stick  to  his  work 
because  he  had  not  wit  to  feel  the  tedium  of  the  eternal 
round  of  routine  he  was  doomed  to  tread;  while  the  bad 
schoolmaster  was  often  the  seedy  fellow  we  have  described 
above,  entering  the  profession  without  a  conscience,  without 
a  thought  of  the  ideal  grandeur  of  the  calling,  driven  by  the 
necessity  of  seeking  food  and  shelter,  and  invited  by  the  easy 
elementary  character  of  the  small  stock-in-trade  requisite  to 
begin  business. 

But  the  days  of  this  jog-trot  system  were  nuinbcred  when 
Government  began  to  provide  schools,  and  to  ])ay  teachers 
according  to  the  results  of  a  competitive  exaniiiialion.  Such 
examination  only  proves  the  sharpness  or  power  of  masters, 
not  their  patience  or  will  to  economise  those  powers.  But 
foi  a  model  primary  master,  patience  rather  than  sharpness 
is  the  first  requisite.  The  primary  master  loses  his  pupils 
as  soon  as  they  get  beyond  the  rudiments,  and  has  to  begin 
again  with  a  fresh  batch.  His  chances  of  having  a  legitimate 
opportunity  to  display  his  flashy  acquirements  are  but  small ; 
in  a  short  time  he  is  wearied  out,  bored  to  death,  and  loses 
patience:  then  he  begins  to  test  new  theories  and  try  new 
schemes,  unless  he  nuikes  up  for  his  wearisome  mental  drudgery 
by  passionate  indulgence ;  at  least  he  rejects  the  idea  of  giving 
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up  his  life  to  this  distasteful  discipline ;  he  looks  forward  to 
emancipation,  or  to  raising  himself,  if  not  in  his  profession, 
at  least  throngh  his  professioii ;  he  enters  into  comhination 
with  others  of  the  class,  with  whom  he  agitates  theories  and 
schemes ;  he  becomes  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  plain 
dry  duty  of  instructing  a  rapid  succession  of  children  in  the 
same  rudime/^ts;  heheginsto  dislike  this  almost  ecclesiastical 
calling,  which  constitutes  the  ascetic  life  of  so  many  devoted 
religious  persons,  and  attaches  himself  more  and  more  to  the 
government  which  awakened  his  intellectual  ambition  by  its 
competitive  examinations,  and  which  holds  the  purse  on  which 
he  chiefly  depends :  then  he  begins  to  regard  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  functionaries, — as  a  government  em~ 
ployCy  and  to  despise  all  authority  but  that  which  holds  out 
prizes  to  his  ambition.  Here,  then,  is  an  organisation,  wide- 
sprcafliiig,  iiiJluential,  pedantic;  a  ready  tool  of  government 
interference,  if  any  Lcdru  RoUin  should  arise  who  wants  to 
use  it. 

And  the  boys  formed  on  the  competitive  principle  consti* 
tttte  another  element  of  danger  in  the  same  direction.  The 
master,  is  naturally  anxious  to  present  a  creditable  school  to 
the  inspector :  he  has  done  all  he  can  to  sharpen  his  pupils, 
and  to  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  literary  enthusiasm ;  and  the 
boys  have  got  the  smattering  of  an  education  that  makes 
them  discontented  with  unintellectual  labour,  and  holds  out 
to  them  hopes  of  clerkly  employment.  The  bricklayer's  son, 
who  has  learned  Latin  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  despises  the 
handicraft  of  his  father,  and  detcrniint  s  not  to  be  an  artisan: 
he  seeks  a  place, — clerk,  shopboy,  railway  officer,  policeman, 
postman, — something  literary,"  or  st)mt  tliing  under  govern- 
ment, wliere  his  pen-proficiency  and  hook-learning  may  be 
turned  to  some  account.  Then  the  influence  of  tlie  com- 
petitive system  itself  substitutes  ambition  for  respect  and 
the  amiable  feelings  which  made  the  master  a  kind  of  father 
to  his  boys,  and  leads  the  pupils  to  value  their  acquirements, 
not  for  any  substantial  excellence  of  their  own,  but  for  the 
power  they  confer  of  triumphing  over  others,  and  raisini;  them- 
selves above  their  original  level.  Moreover  the  special  sub- 
jects in  which  the  competition  takes  place  are  subjects  of 
no  intrinsic  market-value  in  themselves,  productive  neither 
of  food  nor  raiment,  but  simply  preparations  to  aid  the  mind 
in  the  future  business  of  life.  But  these  mental  preparations 
have  hitherto  in  school  been  treated  as  the  substantial  busi- 
ness of  life;  and  there  is  a  life  wliere  they  are  the  substantial 
business,  namely,  the  lite  of  tlie  bureau.  C(;mpetitive  educa- 
tion, therefore,  is  gradually  forming  a  large  class  of  young 
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men  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  remodel  society  on  a 

bureaucratic  basis,  and  to  multiply  offices,  so  that  thej  might 
be  able  to  gain  their  living  by  what  they  had  learned  at 
aehooL 

Now  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  one  power  in  the  con- 
stitution is  tlie  democratic  element,  the  spread  of  intelligence 
among  the  people  must  continually  bring  more  and  more  of 
them  within  the  number  of  those  in  whom  the  exercise  of 
political  j)o\vcr  is  vested.     And  the  mere  multiplication  of 
the  constituents  of  a  state  is  a  step  towards  bureaucracy  ;  it 
ahuost  necessitates  both  the  multiplication  ot"  cmploijes  and 
the  increase  of  their  power  to  pry  into  tlie  actions  oi  every 
citizen.     For  instance,  when  the  French  Revolution  gave 
the  right  of  universal  suffirage,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
take  care  that  the  same  man  should  not  fraudulently  vote 
several  times  at  the  same  or  different  urns.    Hence  every 
elector — every  male  adult — had  to  be  furnished  with  a 
kind  of  passport  and  ticket  of  identification,  in  which  the 
police  had  to  certify  all  changes  of  domicile,  and  at  last  all 
locomotion.    The  man  was  described  in  the  paper  he  carried, 
and  he  was  liable  to  be  challenged  to  produce  it  at  any  time 
or  place.    Here  is  the  abominable  passport  system  following 
as  a  logical  result  from  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot;  and 
bureaucracy  is  proved  to  be  as  natural  an  attendant  on  the 
multiplication  and  intensifying  of  the  democratic  element  of 
society  as  on  autocracy.    And  when  this  numerous  class  of 
emplotfts  consists  of  young  men  taught  in  the  competitive 
schools,  they  muai  be  of  the  type  which  such  schools  are  cal- 
culated to  turn  out.    A  crammed  knowledge,  a  smattering  of 
all  sciences,  is  no  store  to  be  depended  upon :  its  real  result 
is  a  conceited  ignorance,  a  sharpening  of  the  common  logical 
powers  of  the  mind,  adapting  it  for  that  commonest  of  all 
logical  processes,  the  development  of  principles  to  their  far- 
thest results,  but  leaving  it  quite  unfurnished  for  the  real 
business  of  reason,— •weighing  probabilities,  allowing  for  the 
interference  of  contrary  principles,  and  appreciating  all  facts 
on  which  induction  is  to  be  founded.  The  young,  ardent,  un- 
furnished mind  insists  on  ^-priori  principles.    The  rights  of 
man  on  the  one  side,  the  divine  right  of  kings  on  the  other, 
divide  unformed  intellects  between  them ;  older  heads,  older 
either  in  years  or  in  judgment,  soon  see  the  utter  futility  of 
the  attempt  to  apply  mathematical  and  metaphysical  methods 
to  the  practical  questions  ot  morals  and  politics.    But  un- 
happily the  d-priori  method  has  great  charms:  its  unfaltering 
infallibility,  its  confident  universality,  its  entire  contempt  for 
all  gainsay  ers,  and  the  facUity  of  its  arrangement,  all  capti- 
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▼ate  the  young  studetit.  It  is  at  the  level  of  his  powers :  for 
logic  requires  but  little  external  aid;  it  is  internal;  its  prin- 
ciples are  innate;  it  is  as  perfect  in  youth  as  in  af?e, — soon 
learned,  easily  used  :  given  a  prolific  general  principle,  and, 
like  the  Tyrian  cow's  hide,  lo^Ic  soon  cuts  it  up  into  strips 
enough  to  surround  a  city.  But  learning,  that  cautious  hesi- 
tating desire  to  he  right  and  fear  of  being  wrong  which  tests 
the  validity  of  each  step  by  examples  and  ex})eriments,  is 
long,  difficult,  and  disagreeable;  it  is  recommended  to  the 
youthful  student  by  no  charms, — it  bears  on  its  face  the  im- 
press of  dull  prosaic  labour. 

Yet  it  is  the  characteristic  of  all  great  statesmen.  Selden 
avers  that  he  and  his  assistants  left  not  a  document  unturned 
in  concocting  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  Burke,  in  n>ite  ci 
his  vast  philosophical  powers,  and  the  ease  and  brilliancy 
with  which  he  argues  on  general  principles,  is  the  great  pro- 
phet of  prosaic  politics.  AH  really  great  statesmen  and  law- 
yers are  characterised  by  such  a  love  of  facts,  by  such  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  authorities,  by  such  special  pleading,  that 
they  seem  to  be  cynically  indifferent  to  the  logical  develop- 
ment  of  principles,  to  oratory,  to  philosophy,  to  the  grandest 
and  most  admirable  bursts  of  nature  and  feeling.  In  the 
sphere  of  law  and  politics,  the  man  of  cool  judgment  and  in- 
formed  reason  snuffs  out  all  such  flourishes,  pooh-poohs  the 
rhetorician,  and  respects  facts  alone. 

And  this  consideration  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  at  its 
just  value  the  praise  wliich  is  claimed  by  Frenchmen,  and 
allowed  them  by  all  fair  minds,  "  We  arc  logical,"  they  say; 
''we  carry  out  principles  to  their  full  development,  and  sacri- 
fice facts  to  reason ;  we  are  preeminently  rational  :**  whereas 
"  the  English  are  more  practical,  but  less  reasonable ;  they 
do  not  think,  or  carry  out  their  principles ;  they  are  in  a.  per- 
petual hesitation  as  to  rational  systems,  and  never  come  to 
any  simple  unmixed  conclusion ;  fortune  favours  them,  but 
their  minds  are  of  an  inferior  order."  "We  may  note  the 
French  characteristic  in  the  Irish  mind.  Without  forgetting 
that  the  Irish  Burke  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  spirit,  we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves that  much  the  same  spirit  rules  in  Ireland  as  in  France, 
and  with  the  same  political  results.  One  nation  as  much  as 
the  other  is  led  to  personify  government,  to  look  up  to  it  as  a 
personal  ruler,  animated  with  its  own  reason  and  will,  and 
acting  from  its  own  feelings  and  impulses,  and  to  expect  it 
to  guide,  direct,  and  govern  every  thing.  Instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  a  temporary  committee, — a  kind  of  national  vestry, 
elected  to  carry  on  the  national  business  for  a  time  in  aceord- 
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ance  with  the  national  feeling,  till  a  change  in  the  publie 

temper  shall  substitute  another  set  of  men  to  represent  ano* 
ther  policy, — they  consider  government  as  a  providence,  omni- 
potent, and  therefore  answerable  for  every  ill.  As  govern- 
ment is  the  great  master  of  the  supplies,  they  covet  nothing 
so  much  as  a  place  under  it.  The  national  ambition  is  to 
be  an  eniploj/e :  witiiout  considering  bow  the  state  is  to  go  on 
if  all  are  employed  by  it,  all  press  into  its  service,  and  expect 
it  to  support  them.  They  reason  out  logically  the  lirst  and 
simplest  idea  of  government ;  they  do  not  return  upon  th« 
notion,  analyse  it,  and  modify  their  feelings  in  respect  to  it. 
This  it  is  to  be  logical ;  this  it  is  to  be  half-educated  in  a 
great  national  system  of  shallow  and  showy  learning, — to  have 
sharpened  intellects  without  practised  judgments;  this  it  is 
to  be  qualified  almost  naturally  for  journalists^  for  brilliant 
one-sided  essayists,  for  sjiecial  correspondents,  for  reporters, 
for  penny-a-liners,  for  almost  all  the  secondary  employments 
of  literature:  but  not  to  be  fitted  for  a  great  imperial  view 
of  things,  for  command,  for  combination,  for  justice,  for  the 
highest  walks  in  philosophy,  till  the  defect  has  been  eradi- 
cated by  real  labour  and  long  a!id  patient  thought.  The 
boasted  superiority  of  our  intcrnN-tual  neighbours  is  really 
an  inferiority,  because  the  practical  education  of  the  illite- 
rate Englishman  is  in  its  results  mucli  nearer  to  the  most 
developed  learning  than  the  hali'-linished  literary  culture  of 
France,  which  only  makes  a  man  logical  and  consistent  in 
taking  the  part  for  the  whole,  in  wearing  half-truths  thread- 
hsre,  and  in  seeing  no  limit  to  his  own  capacity.  Not  that 
such  a  way  of  viewing  things  is  peculiar  to  the  Frenchman ; 
give  the  illiterate  englishman  the  French  culture,  and  be 
will  soon  have  the  French  ideas. 

It  is  only  among  such  a  people  that  bureaucracy  in  its 
purest  and  intensest  form  is  possible;  when  the  mechanism 
of  government  is  considered  to  be  the  end  of  all  things, — the 
chief  good  of  man;  when  man  is  a  mere  governable  dispos- 
able animal,  meant  to  be  dealt  with  by  tlie  deep  arcana  of 
reports,  orders,  admonitions,  and  police  regulations.  The 
half-educated  man  never  knows  bis  ignorance;  he  thinks  lie 
knows  all  things;  in  other  words,  he  makes  the  little  he 
knows  equivalent  to  all  things.*  Let  this  little  be  an  ac- 
quaintance with  tlu-  procedures  of  administration,  and  these 

*  Tbua  Seldeo,  sma  ting  under  the  Laudian  bureaucracy,  said:  "  Bi&hops 
■ra  now  unfit  to  govern  because  o/  their  kaminff.  Thtj  are  bred  up  fn  anotbor 
law;  they  run  to  the  text  for  lomelbing  done  among  the  Jews  that  concerns  not 
lvn:;latK],  'TU  just  us  if  a  man  would  have  a  ketilc.  and  he  would  not  to  our 
braziers  to  have  it  made  as  they  uiake  kettles  ;  but  he  would  have  it  made  as 
JtitttB  Blade  hit  bna-work,  who  wrought  m  Solonioa'a  Temple." 
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procedures  are  sure  to  present  themselves  to  his  imaj^ination 
as  tlic  ffrnndest  and  most  important  things  in  the  world.  They 
will  be  his  religion,  and  more  tlan  his  religion:  when  his 
function  supplies  him  also  with  food  and  raiment,  then  all 
the  jiassions  of  interest  are  enlisted  on  its  side,  and  adminis- 
traiots  will  club  together  i'(tr  mutual  protection  and  defence, 
and  to  exalt  their  1  unction  into  the  great  prophetic  and  social 
institution  of  the  world. 

And  people  with  this  admiration  of  their  functions  are 
always  the  best  functionaries ;  they  go  about  their  duties  with 
a  zest  and  religious  fervour  which  ensures  the  most  enthu- 
siastic activity.  Hence  the  bureaucratic  spirit  finds  great 
favour  with  secretaries  of  state;  they  find  their  work  facili- 
tated and  simplified  by  the  zeal  of  their  subordinates.  The 
ease  that  it  communicates  to  the  wheels  of  politics  is  wonder- 
ful. Administrators  know  so  well  their  own  department,  that 
the  clumsy  mechanism  of  our  stupid  old  amateur  vestrymen, 
overseers,  justices,  sherifis,  and  legislators,  has  no  chance  of 
standing  before  it.  Think  of  tlie  power  witii  which  a  poor- 
law  commissioner  comes  down  upon  a  pig-headed  board  of 
guardians  that  will  give  out-door  relief  instead  of  breaking 
up  a  poor  body's  home.  He  comes  with  the  triple  prestige 
of  superior  place,  superior  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  administrative  practice.  He 
comes  down  like  an  expert  on  a  set  of  tyros,  like  a  sailor  on 
a  lot  of  land-lubbers,  like  a  traveller  on  a  party  of  untravelled 
bumpkins.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  respect  in  matters  of  bis 
own  trade.  The  division  of  departments  has  enabled  our 
commissioner  to  gather  up  into  his  own  hands  all  the  ribbons 
of  every  subdivision  of  his  subject;  he  knows  its  statistics 
by  heart ;  he  soon  comes  to  an  understanding  with  the  clerk 
of  the  board,  or  some  other  paid  and  permanent  official,  and 
with  a  very  little  dexterity  manages  to  make  matters  go  as 
he  wishes.  Nolhitig  stands  against  him  except  every  now 
and  then  the  deep-read  scientific  knowledge  of  some  retired 
philosopher,  wiio  besides  taking  a  general  view  of  all  political 
departments,  and  reducing  the  commissioner's  pretensions  to 
their  proper  dimensions,  is  able  to  grapple  wiih  him  on  his 
own  ground,  and  to  maintain  his  argument  even  against  the 
other's  special  preparation ;  then  comes  discus!>ion  and  pub- 
licity, and  an  amendment  of  the  obnoxious  proceedings. 

But  as  the  state  increases,  and  roost  in  the  clasaes  that 
require  to  be  administered,  administration  must  increase 
likewise ;  the  number  of  emphyig  must  wax  greater  and 
greater,  they  must  be  organised,  and  with  their  organisation 
the  classification  of  the  people  whoae  affitirs  they  have  to 
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administer  must  keep  pace.  In  each  department  a  powerful 
fraternity  will  be  nfradually  formed,  to  inquire,  to  re<jfister,  to 
report:  first  of  all  merely  about  our  powers  of  contributing 
to  the  taxes;  then  about  our  births,  deatbs,  and  marriages; 
soon  we  Irivc  them  iuquirinij;-  about  our  religion, — and  we 
may  be  sure  tluit  wbat  they  ini^uire  about  they  would  meddle 
with  if  they  dared  —  tliev  do  so  whenever  tbey  dare.  Tbey 
inquire  about  a  soldier's,  or  a  pauper's,  or  a  prisoner's  reli- 
gion, when  be  first  enters  tbe  barrack,  <»r  the  poor-house,  or 
the  pri.^on.  Is  tliat  man  Llienceforth  really  Iree  to  change  his 
religion  as  he  likes,  with  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  each 
snbject  by  oar  constitution  and  our  laws  t  or  is  he  adminis- 
tered by  the  emploije,  who  would  compel  him  to  keep  as  he 
is  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  alter  the  register?  The 
poorer  classes  are  already  administered  bureaucratically.  The 
little  end  of  the  wedge  is  in,  and  a  speculative  systematic 
statesman  may  any  day  find  occasion  to  drive  it  deeper. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  bureaucratic  system 
is  only  possible  where  the  government  is  monarchical ;  it  can 
arise  grradually  under  every  form  of  policy,  and  it  renders 
every  form  of  government  despotic.  A  man  in  authority  is 
what  he  is,  however  he  came  tliere — by  hereditary  title,  by 
the  bayonets  of  his  soldiers,  or  by  universal  suffrage;  the 
road  of  his  advancement  is  an  accident,  his  position  is  the 
positive  element,  his  essence  is  that  he  is  a  ruler.  Whatever 
safeguards  are  necessary  for  any  authorities,  are  necessary  for 
all ;  we  run  no  less  risk  from  the  aj^i^randised  democrat  than 
from  the  monarch  or  the  aristocrat;  it  is  the  human  nature 
of  all  of  them  equally  to  meddle,  and  to  unite  as  much  as 
possible  the  controlling  with  the  executive  power,  so  as  to 
have  no  one  who  can  interfere  wiUi  their  meddling.  What 
0tn  be  clearer  than  that  the  controlling  is  the  supreme  power  ? 
what  more  logical  than  that  the  supreme  power  should  ac- 
tively assert  its  supremacy  ?  A  logical,  that  is,  a  half-learned 
people  will  therefore  transfer  the  nominal  power  to  the  place 
where  it  really  exists,  and  will  cumulate  the  whole  of  it  in 
the  people  or  the  monarch.  Thus  by  bureaucracy  people  or 
monarch  becomes  equally  despotic ;  it  gives  despotic  power 
to  whatever  government  it  serves.  Tbe  Swiss  republics  and 
the  German  and  Sardinian  constitutions  are  as  despotic  in 
their  administration  as  the  French  empire,  because  iu  all  the 
administration  is  bureaucratic. 

Bureaucracy,  when  powerful,  is  essentially  revolutionary, 
because  it  is  logical ;  that  is,  because  it  proceeds  on  the  liter- 
ary development  of  general  principles,  not  on  tbe  practical 
road  of  experiences  and  facts,  and  thence  is  led  to  introduce 
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radical  changes  inconsistent  with  tlit^  liabits  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  lejj^islates.  In  interests  and  in  condition  the  func- 
tionaries form  a  class  apart,  wiiose  busincs<  is  to  classify  the 
rest  in  the  way  that  gives  itself  h'a>t  truul  le,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  multiply  its  duties  towards  them  so  as  to  have  more 
claim  upon  them  for  pay  and  an  excuse  for  multiplying  its 
numbers.  It  always  keeps  changing  the  people  along  arbi- 
trary lines  of  an  artificial  classification,  on  arithmetical,  not 
on  human  principles ;  it  makes  no  account  of  the  history  and 
habits  of  the  people — ^what  should  it  know  of  habits  and  his- 
tory ?  Its  only  aim  is  perpetually  to  discover  new  modes  of 
interference,  to  provide  more  work  ior  the  bureau,  and  to 
subject  the  people  ever  more  completely  to  its  drill. 

It  is  revolutionary  towards  the  head  of  the  government, 
because  its  power  does  not  reside  in  any  person,  but  in  the 
system  ;  the  bureau,  the  complex  body,  is  sn]>reTne,  and  goes 
on  as  well  without  a  head  as  with  one.  'i  he  head  depends 
on  it,  not  it  on  the  head;  he  falls,  and  aiiotiier  rises  in  his 
room  ;  ])Ut  wlioever  rises  must  use  the  organisation  that  is 
ready — he  cannot  govern  witliout  it,  has  no  time  to  form  a 
fresh  system,  and  is  obliged  to  adopt  that  which  is  at  hand. 
The  luad,  therefore,  that  manifests  any  symptoms  of  a  hostile 
reforming  tendency,  has  to  fear  the  bureaucracy  as  his  most 
deadly,  most  revolutionary  enemy. 

ifow,  how  to  guard  against  the  insidious  approaches  of 
this  vile  system.  First,  we  have  to  restrict  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  sphere  of  the  meddlesomeness  of  Government,  and 
to  keep  our  independence  in  as  many  departments  of  life  as 
possible;  never  to  consent  that  the  Government  should  have 
a  power  over  one  dlass  that  we  do  not  wish  it  to  have  over 
another.  Never  to  applaud  an  unjust  law  against  others,  lest 
it  be  one  day  turned  against  us.  To  be  patient  under  the  ■ 
necessary  unreadiness  and  slowness  of  an  inch  pendent  system, 
where  each  p;n  (  is  ]);ihinced  by  checks;  and  to  o]q)ose  steadily 
aiul  eonsisti  iiily  every  great  attempt  at  ceiUralisation,  such 
as  an  equalised  joor-rate  and  a  central  administration  of  the 
duties  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  wh;itever  benefits  or  con- 
veniences may  be  promised  to  us  in  exchange.  'J'he  class  of 
functionaries^  must  be  kept  low.  i'or  this  cause  we  lanient  tiie 
competitive  examination,  as  encouraging  acquirements  that 
find  no  legitimate  outlet  in  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  pro- 
viding us  with  a  restless  encroaching  body  of  young  pedants; 
whereas  the  old  system  left  us  in  peace,  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  assured  incapacity  and 
nnambitious  content  of  those  to  whom  the  permanent  routine 
duties  of  the  state  were  committed.  The  functionaries  should 
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always  be  kept  subject  to  the  public,  and  punished  for  every 
breach  of  courtesy  or  duty  to\yards  those  whose  business  ihev 
have  to  administer.  And  in  disputes  the  law  should  always 
prima  facie  suppose  the  functionary  to  be  in  the  wrong,  or 
at  least  should  hold  the  balance  perfectly  even.  They  must, 
of  course,  be  responsible  to  their  official  superiors,  but  not 
in  questions  between  them  and  the  public:  as  soon  as  the 
public  has  no  power  of  proceeding  against  the  functionary 
except  with  his  superior's  consent,  then  ihv  foundations  of  a 
real  bureaucracy  are  laid.  Again,  all  complaints,  all  actions 
against  them,  must  be  })ublic;  while  the  functionaries  are  not 
allowed  to  acquire  the  treemasonry  of  a  secret  society,  they 
can  never  do  much  liarni.  Finally,  we  shall  never  be  safe 
from  bureaucracy  till  we  have  exorcised  from  our  public 
men  that  doctrinaire  spirit  which  reigns  in  revolutionists  like 
Bentham,  Buckle,  and  Bright,* — that  positivism  which  treats 
man  statistically  and  in  tlie  mass,  not  as  individuals;  arith- 
metically, not  according  to  interests.  The  first  result  of 
formularisation  is  to  abstract  personality,  as  we  showed  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Buckle  last  July.  We  must,  then,  be  always 
suspicious  of  any  school  which  treats  men  as  so  many  ciphers 
to  add  up,  subtract,  divide,  multiply,  and  reduce  to  vulgar 
fractions. 

•  We  wonder  that  no  one  has  noticed  the  absolute  identity,  not  only  in 
piiociples  but  even  in  whimsies,  between  Mr.  Jirigbt's  iiirmingham  programme 
■ad  tbe  manifeatos  of  the  English  revolntionuy  clabe  in  179i,  quoted  by  Burke 

in  hi^  "'Appeal  iVotn  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."'  Those  clubs  taught  "that 
tboogb  it  is  ujuch  talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists, or  eTcr  did 
exist;  the  people  have  a  constitution  yet  to  form ;  since  William  the  Conqueror 
the  eonniry  has  never  regenerated  itself,  and  is  therefore  without  a  cotistitution : 

tchrre  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  visible  form,  there  in  none  Every  thing 

io  the  English  government  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be  War  is 

the  eommon  harvest  of  thoee  who  partieipftta  in  the  division  and  expeoditore  of 

public  money  Whi-thcr  \vc  view  ari^tt)c•;  acv  bclori*,  or  bddnd|  Or  sideways, 

or  any  way  else,  domestically  or  publicly,  it  is  still  a  monster;  ....  the  idea  of 
an  hereditary  legislator  is  as  absiurd  as  aa  hereffitaiy  mrtbenaticlan ;  .  .  .  .  the 
law  of  primu^ciiiturc  is  against  everj  law  ofnatnre,  and  nature  itself  calls  for 
Jts  destruction."  Tlie  Ilou*e  of"  (  oinmona  was  •'mockery,  insult,  usurpation ; 
not  arising  out  ot  the  inherent  rights  ot  the  people,  as  the  National  Assembly 
does  in  Franoe and  so  on,  exactly  in  the  Bright  line,  often  in  his  very  words. 
Uutke,  next  to  Tinje,  the  great  demolisher  of  this  political  theory,  is  therefore 
decried  by  our  revolutionary  writers  as  modi  up  to  ll^Q  Mr.  buckle  owmt  that 
he  was  the  greatest  statesman  England  ever  saw ;  from  that  time  his  immortal 
thoughts  were  but  the  outpourings  of  a  maniao,  hia  aigoment  a  methodised  mad- 
ness, his  poUtical  prineipla  an  haiincination. 
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C^SABISM,  DIABOLISM,  AND  CHRISTUNITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler, 

Sir, — There  are  three  articles  in  your  last  Number,  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  apparently  by  difierent  hands,  but  bear- 
ing so  immediately  upon  one  another,  and  upon  a  matter  of 
such  profound  moment,  tliat  1  crave  your  leave  to  offer  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  ])rinciples  those  articles  involve  or  refer  to. 

The  author  oi"  tiie  paper  entilletl  "  Political  Thou^^hts  on 
the  Church"  quotes  a  sentence  Irom  St.  Augustine  which, 
taken  nakedly,  contains  the  astounding  proposition,  "  The 
fratricide  was  the  first  founder  of  the  secular  state."  Not 
having  books  at  hand,  1  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  context,  so  as 
to  see  how  far  this  piece  of  political  Manichaeism*  is  fairly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  great  saint  and  philosopher  in  whose  work 
it  occurs.  But  that  the  sentiment  thus,  expressed  is  at  this 
very  moment  the  subtle  cause  of  many  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties of  our  times,  I  myself  entertain  but  little  doubt.  The 
fruitless  controversies,  the  bitter  recriminations,  the  inter- 
minable misunderstandings,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
and  helpless,  which  have  practically  resulted  from  a  latent 
adoption  of  this  theory, — ^which  1  may  call  "  Diabolism,'*  or 
the  belief  in  the  diabolic  origin  of  the  temporal  power, — are 
beyond  calculation. 

Among  other  inconveniences,  more  or  less  serious,  spring- 
ing from  this  frightful  opinion,  are  to  he  reckoned  the  political 
and  educational  ciiflicuhies  discussed  in  the  two  other  articles 
to  which  1  referred,  namely,  those  on  The  Kducation  (Com- 
mission," and  on  Toasting  the  Pope."  The  connection  of 
these  diflBculties  with  the  diabolic  theory  of  human  society 
may  not  be  very  immediate,  and  in  the  one  case  the  connec- 
tion is  perhaps  less  immediate  than  in  the  other ;  but  that 
they  bom  show  signs  of  a  common  origin  in  die  Manichaeo- 
Calvinism  of  earlier  and  later  ages,  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
sufficiently  evident.  The  ramifications  of  this  theory  throi^ 
the  whole  fabric  of  human  thought  and  knowledge  are,  more- 
over, as  extensive  as  that  fabric  itself;  but  it  i^  not  my  pur- 
pose to  trouble  you  mth  any  remariss  beyond  their  pditioal 
and  social  bearings. 

•  Our  eorrespondent  would  have  to  include  others  in  his  charge  of  ManichKism. 
Geraon  says  ( Opp.  ii.  253),  '*  Civile  dominhuB  pwoiti  oocMnono 
Dante  calls  it  "  Rcmedium  contra  infiriniiatem  peccati."    It  will  not  do  to  press 
the  analogy  too  tar  ;  however  erroueoua.  there  ia  uo  more  bereej  ia  attributioig  a 
nnftil  origia  to  the  itate  thni  to  war.— A 
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Wiutt,  then.  It  the  origin  of  the  civil  power  and  of  social 
and  domestic  society,  including  the  family*'  itself  f  Is  it 
from  God,  or  from  some  power  which  is  not  God  ?    On  the 

answer  to  this  question  depends  tlie  attitude  which  every 
man  who  believes  in  God,  and  in  Christianity  as  proceeding 
from  God,  must  assume  towards  it.  In  other  words/ a«  a 
matter  of  privciplet  ought  we  to  regard  the  temporal  power, 
the  framework  ot*  society  and  the  system  of  the  family,  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  Christianity,  or  the  reverse?  Ol  course  a 
state,  or  a  society,  or  a  fannly,  which  does  not  accept  Chris* 
tiaiiity  as  true,  is  not  a  *'  fricMul"  to  Christianity  in  that  sense 
ot  the  word  which  is  most  diametrically  opposed  to  tlie  word 
'*  enemy."  But  is  there  no  medium  be  tween  deadly  enmity 
and  cordial  aii'ection  i  Is  every  man  my  foe  who  is  not  my 
brother  ?  Shall  i  look  to  be  cheated  by  every  peraan  who  is 
not  willing  to  share  his  fortune  with  me,  or  even  to  give  me 
a  good  dinner  and  a  splendid  token  of  affection  ?  Even  sup- 
posing I  am  conscious  of  possessing  great  merits  and  lofty 
virtues,  which  are  utterly  overlooked  by  the  crowd  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  am  1  ju!»tified  in  considering  them  villains 
because  Divine  Providence  has  not  thought  fit  to  place  them 
Vk  a  favourable  position  for  estimating  me  at  my  real  deserts? 

The  question,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  as  to  what  is,  or 
may  be,  tlie  actual  conduct  of  the  state  in  special  cases  ;  just 
as  when  i  walk  along  the  streets,  and  look  at  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, the  question  is  not  as  to  the  probability  that  many  of 
those  I  meet  would  cheat  me  or  depreciate  me  if  1  came  into 
hostile  contact  with  them.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  state 
by  divine  institution  ?  How  are  w  e  to  conduct  ourselves  to- 
wards the  state  as  such  ?  Was  it  set  up  by  the  Creator  o(  all 
things  for  a  good  eud,  and  with  definite  and  never-ceasing 
purposes,  and  with  corresponding  rights  and  duties,  as  such  t 
Has  it  a  real,  true,  and  God-designed  function  to  fulfil,  in  ita 
own  order,  and  on  a  basis  which,  if  not  as  extensive  aa  that 
CD  whieh  the  structure  of  Christian  duty  rests,  is  yet,  as  fSar 
as  it  reaches,  positive,  solid,  and  trustworthy  ?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  natural  world,  the  immeasurable  universe, 
the  fabric  of  society,  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man, 
nay,  the  very  relationship  of  parent  and  child,* — ^isall  this  the 
instrument  of  some  evil  principle,  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
one  true  God ;  and  therefore  to  be  renounced,  cast  out,  ab- 

*  Tkowvho  MCiibe  a  sinful  origin  to  the  state,  need  uot  do  the  same  for  the 
faaily,  beeraiethey  do  n«t  indade  donoitio  in  eivil  Mciety ;  the  finuth  coniBMid- 

ment  and  the  ^acrameDt  of  liiutrimooy  give  the  family  a  place  in  the  rcligioa* 
department.  The  great  battle  ot  the  ChuTch  in  Ffanoe  if  U>  preierve  the  family 
from  socialistic  polliktion. — £d.  H. 
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horred,  and  resisted  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  possible 
form  and  guise,  by  evt  ry  man  who  i)elieves  in  God  with  a 
practical  faith,  and  loves  Him  with  a  love  oi  preference? 

Or,  again,  shall  we,  who  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
Epicureanism?  Can  we  enterlaiii  the  theory,  monstrous 
alike  in  pliysics  and  in  morals,  that  the  Eternal  Creator  hav- 
ing made  the  universe,  .ind  stamped  upon  it  the  impress  of 
His  own  glorious  and  iiiconimunieable  perfections,  as  it  were 
shot  it  out  I'rom  liin.seH", — if  I  may  use  so  strange  an  expres- 
sion,— and  left  it  to  work  iIn  way  and  fulfil  its  deiitiny,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material,  apart  from  Himself,  without  being 
sustained  by  His  hand,  without  being  controlled  by  His  pro- 
vidence, and  without  incessant  reference  to  His  will  as  a 
standard  of  duty  f  Is  "  Nature,**  after  all,  something  more 
than  a  phrase  hy  which  we  express  one  portion  of  tlie  works 
of  God  ?  What  do  we  mean, — ^what  does  every  man  who 
practically  helieves  in  God  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  of  natural  religion,  of  natural  society,  of  na- 
tural duties,  and  natural  feelings  ?  Does  he  mean  that  all 
these  are  not  directly  from  God  ?  that  they  exist  by  them- 
selves, though  once,  a^es  nijo,  they  drew  their  being  from 
God?  Does  he  mean  that  in  the  in  selves  they  tend  to  draw 
me  away  from  God,  from  my  knowledge  of  Him,  from  my 
duties  to  Him,  from  my  allegiance  to  the  revelations  He  has 
subsequently  made  of"  ills  will  ? 

It  is  my  duly  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause I  am  a  Christian  ?  Undoubtedly  so:  but  also  because  1 
am  a  man.  It  is  my  duty  to  uhberve  the  nu)ral  law  towards 
my  fellow-creatures  every  where,  and  whoever  they  may  be. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Gospel  commands  it ;  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  do  this  before  the  Gospel 
was  given,  and,  what  is  the  same  thing,  where  the  Gospel  is 
not  known.  Because  I  have  learnt  from  Christianity  that 
which  I  could  not  know  apart  from  Christianity,  am  1  there-> 
fore  absolved  from  those  duties  which  existed  prior  to  Chris* 
tiauity  ?  Are  the  works  of  God  inconsistent  ?  Do  they 
contradict  one  another?  Are  they  designed  to  destroy  eacn 
other?  Are  the  original  institutions  of  society  become  evil, 
or  liave  they  lost  their  pristine  God-appointed  rights,  because 
the  Ciiri^tian  institution  has  arisen  from  the  very  same  source 
whence  they  iirst  sprung  1* 

•  "  En  tout  ce  qui  n*a  pas  !e  nial  pour  jirincipc,  Dieu  n'exclut  rfen,  ne  sarrifie 
rien:  pas  la  plus  petite  verlu  a  la  plus  baote,  pat  la  plus  petite  v^rite  k  la  plus 
^nde."  Madame  Swetehme.  There  could  be  no  conflict  between  political 
■ad  religious  obligations  before  Christianity  tepanled  the  two  orders ;  tbe  fathers 

could  not  fully  understand  the  political  consequences  of  Christianity,  which  it 
was  tbe  business  of  tbe  middle  ages  to  evolve ;  Calvin  and  Macbiavelli  brought 
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What  amazing  inconsistencies,  indeed,  do  we  sometimes 
hear  from  persons  over  whose  minds  this  Bianichseo-Calviuism 
has  shed  its  baneful  influence !  How  foolishly  they  seek  to 
exalt  Christianity  by  depreciating  the  earlier  works  of  the 
God  of  Christianity !  1  have  known  men  whose  sole  idea  of 
every  thing  that  is  not  contained  in  the  printed  English  Bible 
was  that  it  was  so  much  soul-ensnaring  folly.  As  if  God 
was  a  kind  of  bungling  workman,  who  did  not  understand 
the  working  of  the  machinery  fie  Himself  had  fabricated; 
or  as  if  He  had  designedly  surrounded  us  with  ten  thousand 
means  lor  knowledge,  every  one  of  which  was  deceptive  and 
not  enlightening. 

It  apjjears,  then,  sir,  to  me,  that  no  slight  portion  of  our 
practical  diflicultics  in  social,  controversial,  and  educational 
questions  results  from  our  overlooking  the  divine  origin  of 
natural  order,  morals,  and  knowledge,  on  account  of  the  evils 
which  liave  been  the  fruit  of  their  corrupted  use.  Yet  be- 
cause kings  are  sometimes  tyrants,  and  persecute  Catholicism, 
that  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  that  the  temporal  power 
is  in  princU>le  opposed  to  revelation  than  Spurgeonism  is  a 
disproof  of  the  genuineness  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  There 
are  abundance  of  sham  philosophers,  who  deride  the  Gospel, 
and  while  they  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  solar 
system,  regard  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  fable; 
but  does  this  really  prove  that  the  study  of  astronomy  is  a 
bad  thing  ?  Does  it  convert  JCing  David  and  St.  Paul  into 
preachers  of  nonsense,  when  they  found  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse the  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our  natural 
duty  to  Him  as  our  God  i  Ikcause  Miss  Martineau  con- 
ceives thai  the  choice  between  good  and  evil  is  a  mere  func- 
tion of  the  cerebrum^  and  notldng  more,  shall  1  therefore 
cea-^^e  to  watch  the  flower  that  1  daily  see  expanding  belore 
my  eyes,  discerning  in  it  a  direct  act  of  Onuiipotence  mani- 
festing Itself  immediately  to  me,  and  calling  for  my  adoration 
and  love  in  accents  which  J  cannot  disregard  ? 

Is  it  not  certain,  again,  that  in  cases  where  we  may  en- 
counter hostility  both  from  bodies  and  from  individuals,  in 
▼ery  many  instances  we  create  that  very  hostility  by  assuming 
the  certainty  of  its  existence  ?  Few  men  can  go  through  life 
without  noting  the  extraordinary  differences  w  hich  exist  be- 
tween the  powers  of  difl'erent  people  in  making  friends,  and 
in  smoothing  the  difficulties  which  beset  their  path.  In  some 
there  seems  to  exist  a  power  for  friendlessness  quite  astonish- 

btek  tlie  old  eonftuioD  betwien  the  reHgiow  and  pditiealorden,  one  led  wtny 
by  the  Jews  to  overlook  tbo  poUdeal,  the  oUier  bj  the  Gentitei  to  orerlook  Um 
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ing.  Tliey  fail  in  their  undertakings  from  sheer  inability  to 
**  <,'et  on"  with  any  body.  With  otliers  it  is  the  very  reverse. 
Throw  them  duwn  as  stran<,''ers  in  any  })lace,  and  in  a  few 
days  they  are  strangers  no  h^nj^er.  They  get  every  body's 
good  word.  Tiiey  liud  practical  help  where  no  man  ])elore 
iheni  ever  found  any  thing  better  llian  distant  civility  ;  Ironi 
every  brier  they  pluck  a  rose,  Irom  every  blade  of  grass  an 
cai"  of  corn.  iSor  is  this  success  to  be  put  down  to  their 
piliness,  or  flunkyism,  or  craft,  or  absence  of  fixed  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  your  iinooth*faced  flatterer  is  rarely  a  per- 
manently succeesful  man.  It  is  not  the  want  of  principlei 
which  enables  you  to  get  on  with  those  whose  principles  are 
different,  but  your  manner  of  asserting  those  to  which  you 
adhere.  Worms  wriggle, and  snails  crawl ;  but  they  are  toler- 
ated neither  in  the  lower  nor  the  higher  places  of  the  earth. 

And  as  it  is  with  individuals  in  society,  so  i  believe  it  is 
in  affairs  of  the  largest  scale,  even  when  the  contracting  or 
engaged  parties  are  of  the  highest  kind.  Christianity  gains 
notlnng  by  treating  Nature  as  her  enemy.  Men  are  not  con- 
verted by  being  told  they  are  scoundrels,  or  by  being  treated 
as  probable  scoundrels.  A  believer  in  Christianity  will  never 
conciliate  the  conlidence  of  one  who  sees  serious  dilhculties 
in  revelation  by  assuming  that  none  but  a  dishonest  mind  can 
see  buch  dilhculties  or  be  unable  to  solve  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  if  I  go  into  a  large  number  of  shops  to  make  pur- 
chases, I  shall  come  across  some  dealers  who  would  cheat 
me  if  they  could  ;  but  if  I  assume  that  avery  tradesman  is  a 
vogue,  ana  iwiafiBoe  mj  dmiing  cm  the  expectatiou  that  he 
will  certainly  swindle  me  unless  1  keep  the  sharpest  look-out 
upon  him,  the  chances  are  that  before  a  few  hours  are  over  I 
shall  be  kicked  ignominiously  out  into  the  street  as  a  swindler 
myself. 

So,  too,  I  believe  that  no  small  amount  of  the  difhculties 
touched  on  by  the  able  writers  of  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  to  be  put  down  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
sincerely  religious  men,  whether  Catholics  or  not,  to  give 
creuit  for  fair  dealing  to  those  whose  religious  creed  is  dif- 
ferent Irom  their  own.  If  Englisii  Catholics  wish  to  make  the 
temporal  power  their  enemy,  the  surest  way  is  to  assume  and 
to  show  tliat  they  expect  it  to  be  such.  It  is  the  same  in  all 
minor  details  ;  in  society,  in  literature,  in  personal  relations. 
If  we  begin  with  the  hypothesis  that  a  man  who  dissents  from 
our  personal  ideas  of  religion,  therefore  has  no  conscience, 
no  law  of  morals  common  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  no  com- 
mon ideas  of  duty  to  God,  no  views  on  natural  ties  which  we 
share  with  him,  and  that  accordingly  he  will  iniallibly  take 
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tis  in  if  he  can,*  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  he  will  immediately  suspect  us,  that  he  will  at- 
tribute the  same  cunninp^  to  us  wliich  we  attribute  to  him, 
and  place  himself  upon  his  guard  against  our  insidious  ap- 
proaches as  those  of  a  secret  deadly  enemy. 

You  may  possibly  dilil  r  from  me  in  the  opinion  ;  at  any 
rate,  some  of  your  readers  may  diil'er  ;  l)ut  I  cainiot  but  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  the  peratj/ial  ditrerences  between  one 
man  and  another  are  very  far  from  being  as  cxair^erated  as 
•le  the  diifereuces  between  their  professed  opinions.  If  we 
covld  take  the  most  bttterlj  antagonistic  opponents,  and  atrip 
them  of  the  extemab  of  their  minds,  tearing  away  their  ha- 
bit^ peiBonal  antipathiea  and  idiosyncrasies,  makings  them  use 
the  same. terns  with  the  same  meaning,  and  laying  bare  the 
essential  indestructible  humanity  of  each,  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  should  find  eziaCing  in  their  minds  a  degree  of  simi- 
laritjy  of  community,  of  eveii  unity,  for  which  we  should  be 
litde  prepared.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  mysterious 
lonelinest  in  which  it  is  the  will  of  our  Creator  that  every 
human  soul  should  pass  its  life,  that  in  the  commerce  of  so- 
ciety, whether  as  individuals  or  communities,  we  should  be 
more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  points  in  which  we  differ  from 
one  another,  or  where  our  interests  cla.sh,  than  to  those  in 
which  we  agree  in  principle  and  feeling,  and  pursue  harmo- 
nious though  not  identical  ends.  A  needless,  irrational,  and 
sU  but  unconquerable  natural  repulsion,  seems  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  ail  the  agents  which  operate  in  the  work  of  hu- 
msn  social  life.  It  ia  easier  to  make  a  thousand  enemiea  thaa 
one  friend. 

And  thua  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while  an  essential  and 
eternal  harmony  exists  in  all  the  works  of  Grod,  whether  of 
nature  or  revelation,  they  are  perpetually  forced  into  a  prac- 
ticsl  opposition  by  our  own  unwillingness  to  give  to  one 
another  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  All  the  ends  which  God 
designs  to  be  aeoompliAhed  by  the  Ihings  He  has  created 
mutt,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  harmonious.  Ta 
suppose  that  the  thorough  and  hearty  carrying  out  any  por- 
tion of  the  vast  system  of  liunian  thouj^ht  and  existence,  in 
its  own  sphere  and  on  its  own  basis,  can  by  any  possibility 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  any  other  of  the 
Divine  purposes,  is  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  virtual  Manicha^ism  into  the  Divine  Nature  Itself. 
Wherever  any  thing  that  exists,  and  which  is  not  moral  evil, 

•  Barke  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  404)  writei  thus  to  a  Catholic  :  In  yotir  sitaa- 
tMm  I  would  be  so  far  a  friend  to  the  court,  a«  aot  to  give  occasioa  to  every 
<Mteth»«oBstitalk»lolNeoBM.MLOB«[iy  toaMaodm}  cuue.*^-— £UL  J2l 
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seems  to  clash,  by  its  inherent  tendencies,  with  any  thing  else 
that  exists,  we  may  assume  as  an  axiom  that  the  iault  lies  in 
some  misapprehension  or  perversion  of  our  own.  Time  is  not 
eternity ;  bat  time  is  the  mundane  image  of  eternity.  The 
body  is  not  the  soul;  but  the  soul  cannot  now  act  except 
throuuh  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain.  The  knowledge 
of  the  l.iws  of  nature  is  not  the  knowledge  of  miracles;  but 
it  is  by  kiiowini^'  what  is  a  natural  law  that  we  come  to  know 
what  is  a  supernatural  interruption  of  a  law.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  motives  on  which  1  myself  antl  my  companions 
always  act  is  not  equivalent  to  a  complete  system  of  meta- 
physics and  psychology;  but  it  is  only  by  such  a  self-exami- 
nation, and  such  deductions  from  the  conduct  of  tliose  around 
me,  that  I  can  conclude  that  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  to 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  he  confidently  relied 
upon.  And  when  we  attempt  to  promote  the  iuterests  of  any 
one  of  these  objects  of  our  regard  at  the  expense  of  any  other, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  some  inherent  antagonism  between 
them,  we  are  acting  neither  as  philosophers  nor  as  Christians. 
The  practical  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
counter-irritation"  is  usually  a  serious  increase  of  that  per* 
nicious  theory  iivhich  has  been  termed  Cacsarism;"  namely, 
the  intrusion  of  the  secular  power  into  the  domain  of  con- 
science, and  the  erection  of  the  sovereign,  whether  Ca»sar, 
king,  or  ])resident,  into  an  authority  for  deciding  what  man 
shall  beli(  ve  respecting  the  invisihle  world.  True  it  is  that 
the  personal  possessors  of  tem]Joral  authority,  and  the  devoted 
students  of  temporal  science,  are  quite  ready  enough  to  usurp 
this  power  without  any  provocation  from  without.  Human 
selfishness  and  human  ignorance  are  always  so  inlluential,  that 
kings  and  sophists  do  not  wait  to  be  treated  as  the  tyranu  of 
the  soul  and  the  enemies  of  revelation  in  order  to  assume  the 
initiative  in  their  despotism  and  their  warfare.  But  because 
they  are  ready  enough  to  do  mischief  of  theii  own  accord, 
are  we  wise  to  irritate  them  to  tenfold  excesses  by  adopting  an 
antagonistic  error  instead  of  an  antagonistic  truth  ?  £asy  in- 
deed it  is — fatally  easy — to  suppose  that  whatever  contradicts 
a  falsehood  must  be  itself  true.  Yet  there  may  be  ten  thou- 
sand possihle  falsehoods  on  any  given  subject,  all  mutually 
contradictory  and  mutually  destructive,  and  yet  not  one  of 
them  come  near  the  real  truth.  To  oppose  those  who  exag- 
gerate tlie  rights,  duties,  and  territories  of  the  natural  order 
of  things  hy  treating  the  natural  order  as  in  itself  not  harmo- 
nious in  its  independence  with  the  supernatural,  is  to  drive 
them  into  tenfold  exaggerations,  and  to  conlirni  them  in  their 
suspicious  that  the  advocates  of  revealed  truth  and  spiritual 
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independence  are  charlatans,  or  hypocrites,  or  selfish  world- 
lings,  or  incurable  votaries  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Education  Com  mission  has 
pointed  out  with  singular  force  the  operation  of  this  law  in 
the  case  he  has  in  hand.  And  such  will  invariably  be  the 
result  wherever  we  overlook  great  principles  under  the  iniiu- 
ence  of  wounded  feelings,  or  even  of  well-grounded  sus- 
picions. The  adliereiice  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  and  philosophy-r-things  in  themselves  eternally  inse- 
parable— thruui^h  evil  and  t^ood,  through  mistakes  and  mis- 
appreht-nsions.  through  briljery  and  hostility,  tlirough  failures 
and  t!ir()Ui,4i  successes,  is  our  only  guarantee  for  permanent 
success  in  the  bewilderment  of  public  and  private  anxieties 
and  the  clash  of  hostile  interests,  it  is  like  the  operation  of 
an  iron  will,  before  which  almost  all  things  bend  and  yield; 
except  that  the  mere  will  may  go  astray,  and  so  ultimately 
prove  the  ruin  of  its  possessor.  It  was  once  said  to  me  by  a 
person  of  rare  genius,  that  a  man  who  has  a  clear  and  steady 
view  of  his  own  possesses  an  indefinite  power  for  influencing 
others.  And  if  this  is  true — as  1  firmly  believe  it  is — in 
smaller  things,  bow  true  must  it  be  when  we  penetrate  to  the 
very  basis  of  all  our  knowledge,  when  we  search  out  the  Di- 
vine principle  on  which  all  this  vast,  and  complicated,  and 
glorious,  and  mysterious  fabric  is  created,  in  which  our  own 
lot  is  cast,  and  of  which  each  one  of  us  constitutes  an  infini- 
tesinialiy  niiniite,  yet  a  reallv  organic  element! 

If  I  underst md  ari^dit  the  principles  of  those  numerous 
practical  arrangements  termed  Concordats,  which  from  cen- 
tury to  century  have  been  made  between  the  Pope  and  the 
secular  power,  they  liave  frequently  been  based  upon  tliisvery 
recognition  of  the  essential  harmony  of  all  things  and  institu- 
tions which  proceed  from  the  one  universal  Creator.  It  is  the 
fadiioQ  nowadays  to  call  these  arrangements  compromises," 
a  word  which  implies  an  antagonism  between  the  contracting 
parties.  I  am  far  from  being  sufficiently  learned  in  politico- 
religious  history  to  be  able  to  speak  with  any  confidence  on 
the  matter ;  but  I  very  much  question  whether  this  idea  that 
ihe  frineiph  of  Concordats  is  that  of  compromise  is  not  more 
or  less  of  modern  growth.*  That  Concordats  frequently  have 
been  the  most  glaring  compromises,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny.    Often  they  have  hardly  amounted  to  the  nature  of  a 

*  If  the  idea  of  a  compromise  is  of  modern  growth,  so  is  the  Concordat.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  the  obscuration  in  men's  minds,  especially  in  atatesmen,  of 
oar  correttpondent'a  very  true  and  just  notion  that  the  (  'iiurcb  and  the  State  have 
UwauDe origin,  and  the  same  vlUmate  objecti.  Wbil  ti.is  was  undi-rdtood, there 
were  no  Concordats; — there  were  none  at  the  rcviv.il  of  tlie  lOinpire,^  with 
Cbarleoiague,  or  with  Otho.   The  first  iLiog  we  call      tlie  ituiite  is  the  Caiix- 
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peace  between  tbe  belligerents  ;  they  have  been  mere  truces, 
regulations  for  a  period  of  armed  paasiveness.  But  tkat  in 
older  time^  the  idea  of  Concordats,  or  whatever  they  were 
then  ternied.  \v;is  that  of  a  mutual  giving-up  of  antiigonistic 
rip-hts  for  the  sake  of  the  conflictinof  interests  of  the  two 
parties,  1  venture  altogether  to  doubt.  1  suspect  that  in  the 
majority  of  instanees  they  were  once  regarded  simply  as  ar- 
rangements lor  the  convenience  of  both  parlies,  who  were  re- 
cravded  as  ainiiiig  at  harmonious  ihougli  not  identical  ends ; 
and  that  their  origin  was  not  suspicion  but  friendship. 

There  is  a  further  practical  consideration,  which  ought  to 
enter  into  all  our  calculations  in  affairs  in  which  the  interests 
of  Christianity  and  of  secular  rights  and  duties  are  supposed 
to  come  into  collision.  It  is  certain  that  an  individual  who 
professes  to  be  in  possession  of  the  highest  and  purest  truth, 
and  to  make  the  propagation  of  religion  his  special  aim,  must 
be  judged  by  a  stricter  standard  of  action  than  any  that  is 
applied  to  men  of  lower  pretensions.  And  the  same  in  the 
ease  of  any  corporate  body  of  men  which  bears  on  its  front 
these  lofty  claims.  The  moment  a  man  comes  before  you, 
and  tells  you  that  while  you  are  in  possession  of  natural 
truth  only,  he  is  in  possession  of  revealed  truth  also;  that 
wliile  your  .tinis  nre  secular,  his  are  spiritual  ;  that  while  you 
are  busied  only  with  men's  bodies,  he  is  occupied  with  llieir 
souls:  by  that  very  allegation  he  submits  to  be  tested  by  a 
more  rigorous  rule,  and  must  be  held  to  be  false  to  his  cause 
if  he  is  not  found  superior  to  the  inlir!nities  of  those  whom 
he  loudly  proclaims  to  be  less  enlightened  than  himself.  It  * 
is  his  boast  that  be  knows  more  than  other  men,  that  he  is 
in  possession  of  divine  aid  of  which  they  are  deprived,  and 
that  his  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the  highest  which  can  con- 
ceivably be  sought  for  by  a  created  being.  What,  then,  is 
tbe  natural  and  the  just  consequence  ?  That  every  time  he 
betrays  the  common  infirmities  of  humanity  he  is  held  to  be 
worse  than  those  whom  he  looks  down  upon  when  they  dis- 
play the  very  same  infirmities  ;  that  his  peccadilloes  are  mag* 
nified  into  grave  sins,  his  displays  of  temper  or  irritation  into 
signs  that  iiis  creed  is  powerless  to  teach  him  self-eontrol  ; 
and  his  unwillingness  to  overlook  the  faults  of  liis  opponents 
into  a  proof  that  self-advancement  and  worldly  aggrandise- 

tine  Concordat  of  1122;  but  tlie  appellation  does  not  belong  to  it,  und  was  an* 
heard  of  at  the  tirtr  .  It  was  first  used  early  in  tbe  tifteentti  century,  when  the 
old  hurinony  uus  dissolved,  and  real  compromises  netdcd  and  made.  Whea 
states  were  no  longer  Inspired  with  thepriakplet  of  the  (  harob,  tlie  Po|ie  titod 
to  bind  (hem  by  compact  and  agreement,  purchased  and  consecrated  by  «oTne 
sacrifice  on  his  part,  to  a  line  of  coaduct  which  they  would  do  longer  follow 
tpontaaeoasly.— i?. 
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tteot  are  hid  real  aims.  Those  who  claim  to  be  the  exclusive 
expounders  of  unadulterated  truth,  and  the  exclusive  holders 
of  the  most  efficacious  of  God's  graces,  cannot  logically  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard  as  their  opponents.  They  must 
he  not  only  the  equals  (jf  tlieir  opponents  in  every  Christian 
virtue,  tliey  must  be  their  manifest  and  incontestable  supe- 
riors, if  they  expect  to  hold  th^'ir  j^round  for  a  single  day. 
Mediocrity  in  virtue  is  fatal  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

But  further,  not  only  does  a  forgetfulness  of  the  divine 
origin  of  all  things  not  morally  evil  tend  to  aggravate  the 
Cicsarisni  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  dangers  of  modern 
times, — it  tends  directly  to  the  increase  of  absolute  unbelief 
in  Christianity  altogether.  Whatever  be  the  deistic  or  pan- 
theistic tendencies  of  learned  and  philosophic  men  in  this 
country — and  they  are  rarely  actual  atheists — it  is  certain 
that  Manichseism  is  not  their  error.  A  Cambridge  Gra- 
duate** has  indeed  just  published  a  production  in  which  he 
upholds  the  eternity  of  the  evil  principle ;  but  I  fancy  that 
be  must  be  solitary  in  his  speculations.  The  thinking  world 
has  at  least  got  hold  of  the  grand  truth  that  the  universe  is 
the  work  and  the  manifestation  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, even  when  this  conviction  is  perverted  into  a  species 
of  panthcisMi.  And  of  all  the  most  proliiic  means  for  ])re- 
venting  it  from  ac{(uiescing  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
anity, none  can  be  more  operative  than  that  dread  of  natural 
knowLdge,  and  of  all  things  which  existed  prior  to  Christi- 
anity, which  is  unhap})ily  maiiitested  by  some  po<  sons  zealous 
for  Christianity,  It  is  a  fatal  thing  to  see  the  relics  of  old, 
effete  Tory  prejudice  lingering  still  in  upright  and  serious 
minds.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  many  such 
myself ;  yet  I  hate  known  men  and  women,  amiable,  pious, 
and  benevolent^  who  have  used  towards  the  promoters  of  this 
new  energetic  movement  language  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  which  the  greatest  of  poets  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jack  Cade :  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school  :  and 
whereas  before  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  tl^an  the 
score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  he  used ; 
and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast 
built  a  ]iaper-mill.  It  will  he  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou 
hast  men  about  thee  who  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb, 
and  such  abominable  words  as  uo  Christian  ear  can  endure 
to  hear.** 

What  is  all  this,  too,  but  a  semi-Manich;ean  distrust  of 
the  operation  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  our  Creator 
has  given  to  us,  under  the  idea  that  the)'  tend  to  the  destruc* 
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tion  of  virtue  and  the  laws  of  society  ?  Why,  I  may  ask,  is 
there  naturally  more  (lan'^er  to  reli<^ion  in  teaching'  a  poor 
man  to  think,  to  read,  to  write,  to  cast  accounts,  than  in  sus- 
taining his  corporeal  frame,  in  teaching  him  to  work  for  his 
bread,  and  generally  in  fostering  all  the  lower  portions  of 
his  nature  ?  Is  not  a  man's  understanding  as  truly  tlie  work  * 
of  God,  and  given  to  him  tor  the  j  ui  po.^e  of  being  employed, 
as  are  his  body,  his  passions,  and  his  emotions  ^  Is  it  ac- 
cording to  common  sense  and  religion  to  imagine  that  while 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  those 
points  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  it  is  unsafe 
to  raise  it  in  those  gifts  which  are  a  reflection,  though  faint, 
of  the  Divine  Nature  Itself  ? 

We  hear  much  groaning,  and  witness  much  shaking  of  the 
head,  at  the  supposed  "  pride  of  knowledge.'*  But  is  it  not 
true  that  where  knowledge  makes  one  man  proud,  ignorance 
makes  a  hundred  men  conceited  ?  I  ask  you,  sir,  and  your 
intelligent  readers,  Is  any  mischief  so  pernicious  as  the  mis- 
chief })erpelrated  by  fools?  and  if  they  are  what  -re  some- 
what irreverently  termed  '*  pious  fools,"  does  that  much  mend 
the  n)atter  ?  Fur  myself,  I  never  yet  found  a  blockhead 
easier  to  deal  with  than  a  person  of  even  the  smallest  genuine 
intelligence.  What  is  your  experience  ?  What  that  of  your 
clerical  readers  ?  Are  tlie  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  lauda- 
tores  temporis  aclij  the  most  manageable  members  of  their 
congregations  ?  Among  the  very  poor,  do  they  not  find  that 
there  is  no  brutality  so  hopelessly  incurable  as  that  which  if 
redeemed  by  no  touch  of  intellectual  taste  or  cultivation  ? 

That  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  science,  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
false  religions,  I  not  only  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I 
rejoice  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  Nor  are  we  wise  if 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  probability  of  a  continual  increase 
of  the  critical  spirit,  as  applied  to  all  things  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  one  true  religion.  For  those  who  count  that  faith  is 
made  most  secure  by  **  keejnng  all  things  quiet,"  I  admit  that 
the  prospect  is  dreary  enoui^h.  'i'here  is  no  power  on  eartii 
tiiat  will  prevent  the  human  intelligence  from  applying  tests 
more  and  more  rigorously  logical  io  all  things  that  falsely 
claim  to  be  the  true  religion,  or  which  accidentally  may  in  any 
age  or  country  fasten  themselves  upon  the  true  religion.  And 
considering  how  prone  we  all  are  to  mistake  habits  of  thought 
for  well-grounded  reasons  of  thought,  none  of  us  can  say 
that  he  personally  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  lot  of  humanity, 
or  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  yielding  up  this  or  that  long- 
cherished  prejudice  or  opinion  under  the  pressure  of  a  more 
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rigid  logic  than  he  has  hitherto  counted  necessary.  Yet  the 
xevelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Church  which  He  founded^ 
are  not  banished  from  the  earth  because  Galileo's  views  as 
to  the  earth  and  the  sun  have  proved  correct.  In  those 
stormy  times,  when  niodciii  criticism  and  philosophy  were  in 
all  the  eagerness  of  youth,  the  telescope  was  held  to  be  the 
devil's  spy-glass  by  those  who  imagined  that  if  the  earth 
was  shown  to  move  round  the  sun,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
Bible  and  the  (TO.-.pt.'l  together.  But  the  Bibh;  and  the  Gos- 
pel still  exist,  though  we  have  all  come  to  admit  tliat  the 
principle  of  scriptural  interpretation  on  which  men  reud 
the  cftlebrated  passage  about  the  sun  standing  still  is  abso- 
lutely and  neoessarily  untenable.  Against  ignorance,  craft, 
superstitions,  corruptions,  well-meant  blunderings,  false  po- 
sitions, hjrpotheses,  and  the  whole  giant  structure  of  thin^p 
which  exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of  mankind,  I  admit 
that  the  advance  of  education  threatens  a  deadly  warfare. 
For  those,  therefore,  who  })refer  a  pU  asant  sham  to  a  stem 
reality,  the  future  has  few  charms.  The  longer  they  live,  the 
worse  they  will  find  their  lot.  It  remains  for  them  only  to 
sigh,  and  exclaim  "yiprds  nous  le  d4lugc  T  and  feebly  try  to 
stem  the  advancing  waters  with  a  heap  of  old  watchwords  and 
prejudices,  and  all  the  decaying  lumber  which  can  be  fer- 
reted out  from  garret-cupboards  and  boxes  of  pawnbrokers* 
uiuedeemed  pledges.  Such  at  least  is  the  future  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me ;  though,  after  all,  I  am  but  a  speculator  like  my 
neighbours,  and  the  telescope  with  which  1  seek  to  pry  into 
futurity  may  be  but  a  twopenny  kaleidoscope,  fit  only  to  be 
a  children's  toy. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

c. 


TOREIGN  PROTESTANT  VIEW  OP  ENGLAND  IN  1596. 

"We  believe  that  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  England 
at  home  and  in  its  foreign  rehitions  has  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  M.  du  Vair,  the 
secretary  to  the  Duke  de  Bouillon*  and  M.  de  Sancy,f  am- 

*  Bonillon  had  become  «  Protestant  at  the  age  of  twmtjr-OM.  Ha  wm  Am 
Most  powerful  of  the  Huguenot  nobles;  a  man,  wys  Bididien,  of  no  nUgioil, 
ond  great  ambition.    He  was  the  father  of  Turenne. 

f  Sancy,  who  is  highly  cotumeDded  by  Thuauus,  had  become  a  Catholic  soon 
■Ibr  Bcnrj  IT.,  nying  that  it  was  wall  to  be  of  the  fdigkm  of  ono'o  prineo. 
▼OL.  XI. — MEW  8BRIB8.  L 
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bassadon  extnundinary  from  Heniy  IV.  of  France  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  in  1596,  and  comminioned  to  get  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Dutch  United  Provinces  to  enter  with  him 
into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  Spain.  The 
reporty  though  short,  and  containing  such  inaccuracies  as  a 
foreigner  who  had  only  resided  some  months  in  the  country 
would  naturally  fall  into,  is  very  interesting,  especially  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country.  In  estimating 
its  value,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Due  de 
Bouillon  was  a  Protestant ;  so  that  this  report,  drawn  up  in 
his  name  by  his  secretary,  is  a  foreign  Protestant's  view  of 
the  state  of  England  after  nearly  halt'  a  century  of  Protestant 
government.  The  insight  that  it  gives  us  of  Henry  IV.'s 
policy  with  regard  to  England  is  also  valuable,  as  it  will  lead 
us  to  see  the  reasons  why  that  king  made  such  a  point  of 
purdiasing  to  himself  a  partjr  among  the  English  Catholics* 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  party  of  the  appellant 
priests,  patronised  by  Dodd  and  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  were,  after  all,  only  paid  catspaws  of  the  French  king, 
employed  by  him  and  his  ministers  to  subserve  French  policy 
in  England,  even  at  the  risk  of  ruining  religion  ;  a  risk  which, 
as  Dr.  Lingard  owns,  was  ripened  into  a  deplorable  reality.* 

Report  on  the  State  of  England ;  addressed  to  King  Henry  IV,  by 
his  Ambassador,  the  Due  de  BouUloUy  in  1.596. 

"  In  spite  of  its  northerly  position,  the  climate  of  England  is  mild, 
on  account  of  the  rains  which  fall  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year; 
whichever  way  the  wind  blows,  it  rains.  There  are  many  rivers, 
almost  all  small ;  the  soil  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  good  for  pasturage ; 
fruits  are  abundant  and  various ;  there  used  to  be  vineyards,  and 
some  have  been  fresh  planted  within  the  last  four  years ;  pastel  was 
formerly  grown ;  melons  ripen  in  hot  seasons.  I'here  are  good  mines 
of  lead  and  copper,  and  some  little  silver  is  found. 

The  state  consists  of  three  divisions — tlie  church,  the  nobles,  and 
the  people  :  of  these  the  j)arliament  consists  ;  of  the  church,  only 
the  prelates  liave  seats  ;  of  the  nobles,  none  below  the  barons  (about 
sbity-four  persons,  certainly  not  more) ;  the  rest  of  the  churchmen 
and  nobles  vote  with  the  people  by  representatives.  The  power  of 
the  barons  is  very  great,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  King  John, 
Whereby  they  secured  great  privileges:  but  die  nobility  is  much 
decreased  and  deteriorated  because  nearly  all  the  dukes  and  earls 
have  had  their  estates  confiscated  and  annexed  to  the  royal  domains, 
and  the  present  carls  and  barons  have  only  their  names  and  titles, 
without  any  feudal  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  titles  are  hereditary.  No 
one  in  England  has  the  right  of  high  or  mean  jurisdiction,  but  only 

*  The  two  reports  Kcre  copied  from  a  volume  ia  the  Bibliotbe^ue  Impiriale 
ornafss  FmA  ae  Brienrut  no.  37,  pp.  109  and  106  fen». 
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a  low  jurisdiction,  wliicli  is  only  good  to  exact  their  rents  and  dues. 
Tlie  j^rcatest  number  of  what  nobility  is  left  are  much  ruined  aud 
indebted  through  the  monstrous  expenses  of  dress  and  of  the  nura- 
beri  of  ■erviag*iiieD  which  they  maintain.  They  often  visit  one 
another  in  the  country  during  the  bunting-season*  and  with  great 
extravagance;  and  besides.tlieir  natural  inclination  to  luxury,  their 
endeavour  to  emulate  those  of  their  number  who  have  made  their 
fortune  hy  tlio  Indies  or  by  piracy  has  largely  involved  them,  so 
that  most  of  them  owe  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  the  mercan- 
tile class  is  acquirinj^  the  lands  of  the  gentry.  When  a  father  dies 
intestate,  the  younger  sons  have  nothing ;  so  that  many  Junior  mem- 
bers of  good  &ioilies  lake  to  mercantile  and  other  atiU  baser  and 
ahainefiiUer  callings*  so  that  even  mountebanks  have  been  known, 
after  the  deaths  of  their  elder  brothers,  to  succeed  to  tlie  greatest 
d^fntties  of  the  highest  families.  In  tiie  h^her  classes  ranks  are 
very  undefined  ;  they  often  make  unequal  matches,  and  some  of  the 
highest  ladies  in  the  realm  are  married  to  very  low  persons,  chiefly 
w  idows,  who  ofu  n  marry  tlitir  servants,  and  for  all  tliat  do  Xkot  lose 
the  rank  they  acquired  by  their  first  husbands. 

The  middle  class  is  very  rich,  because  it  lives  with  great  eco- 
nomy, feeds  grossly,  and  is  not  rifled  with  charges  and  taxes.  The 
towns  are  opulent  by  reason  of  their  traffic,  which,  with  the  wealth 
of  the  merchants,  has  much  decreased  since  the  Spanish  war ;  so  that 
Bristol,  which  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  towns  on  the  Welsh 
coast,  is  now  quite  ruined  ;  for  the  Hollanders  and  Zcalanders  have 
drawn  away  all  the  traffic,  and  tliore  are  so  inany  pirates  on  the 
seas  that  the  losses  are  very  fre(jiient.  The  priiRMpal  Enjjlish  ex- 
ports arc  lead,  co])per,  cloth,  and  corn.    Tlteir  ships  sail  to  all 

£art8 — the  East,  the  Indies,  Africa,  and  Muscovy ;  but  they  find  the 
ist  voyage  very  ruinous  because  of  the  Russian  faithlessness  and 
tyranny. 

Justice  is  administered  by  provincial  judges,  who  go  alternately 
on  circuits  of  three  months.  There  are  judges  of  fact,  and  judges  of 
right :  for  the  fact  there  are  certain  experts^  who  give  their  opinion 
in  writing,  "proven"  or  "not  proven,"  and  then  the  judges  pro- 
nounce according  to  the  law.  Besides  these  there  are  judges  of 
conscience,  the  chancellor  and  the  master  of  requests,  before  whom 
those  who  have  bad  cases  aeoordiog  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  take 
their  causes,  and  demand  equity.  For  instance,  in  giving  a  bond, 
diey  usually  promise  to  repay  twice  as  much  as  they  have  received, 
and  nevertheless  it  is  ruled  that  if  the  d^tor  pays  the  simple  prin- 
cipal within  the  terms  of  the  bond,  he  is  quit  of  the  rest ;  and  these 
bonds  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  Ictjalised  ;  but  if  the  borrower  does 
not  pay  witlun  tlie  term,  he  may  tlien  put  the  case  into  Chancery, 
provided  his  cause  is  not  already  before  another  court;  and  there, 
if  his  plea  of  poverty  or  otherwise  is  allowed,  he  is  only  condemned 
in  the  original  sum.  The  laws  are  preserved  in  the  old  Norman 
language,  and  there  are  many  interpreters  of  their  system ;  law  is 
much  studied,  and  almost  entirely  by  gentlemen.  Justice  in  Eng- 
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land  is  reckoned  to  be  very  venal  and  very  corrupt.  There  is  no 
severity  except  for  matters  of  state,  where  it  is  exceedingly  sum- 
mary and  rigorous.  All  actions  begin  with  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  but  a  man  cannot  be  arrested  in  his  own  house.  There  is 
scarcely  an  attempt  to  punish  the  piraor  which  is  carried  on  against 
friend  and  foe  alike,  because  of  the  pickings  which  the  highest  per* 
•onages  make  out  of  it« 

There  are  two  uniTersities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  great 
renown,  and  with  endowments  of  more  than  200,000  crowns  for  the 
maintenance  of  students  in  law,  wliich  is  only  professed  there.  The 
chief  faculty  is  theology.  At  both  places  they  are  much  divided 
into  sects :  in  philosophy,  into  Ramists  and  Aristotelians ;  in  theology, 
into  Ptoritans  and  followers  of  the  queen's  oonfession.  For  the  last 
two  years  their  disputes  and  diffisrences  have  waxed  so  warm,  that 
matters  have  come  almost  to  sedition,  even  on  such  points  as  *  whe- 
ther Christians  are  allowed  to  act  in  comedies  and  tragedies/  and 
*  wl)ether  preachers  may  quote  the  fiithers  and  texts  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  their  sernioiis.' 

Religion  throuqlioiit  the  land  speaks  with  most  stammering 
tongue.  The  greatest  part  holds  to  the  retbrmation  of  the  queen ; 
others  are  Catholics,  otliers  Puritans  or  Calvinists.  The  queen  does 
not  much  like  the  Puritans,  because  of  certain  books  they  printed  at 
Geneva,  wherein  the  government  of  women  is  condemned,  and  their 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  regimen  denied,  and  because  she  thinks 
the  Calvinist  ministers  too  busy.*  They  are  also  disliked  by  the 
English  prelates,  because  they  do  not  recognise  them,  and  contro- 
vert their  authority  as  much  as  they  may. 

At  London  there  is  some  devotion,  and  the  people  are  well  and 
diligendy  taught.  In  the  temples  there  is  not  any  thing  like  the 
same  reverence  that  there  is  among  the  French  Catholics.  In  the 
country  there  is  scarce  any  instruction,  and  scarce  any  worship. 
At  court  and  throughout  the  realm  there  are  many  libertines,  who 
profess  nothing  but  gallantry,  liberty>  and  free-will ;  there  is  even 
talk  that  the  filthiest  and  most  abominable  pleasures  are  much  prac- 
tised. 

In  manners  this  people  is  commonly  proud,  disdainful,  and  full 
of  hatred  to  strangers.  They  are  very  covetous,  and  for  money  will 
undertake  any  thing  you  propose  to  them :  they  have  no  lasting 
friendship  for  one  another ;  they  eat  and  drink  to  excess ;  they  do 
not  give  much  honour  to  their  wives,  and  their  wives  do  not  return 
them  much  afiection.  Neither  literature  nor  science  has  much 
weight  with  them  :  valour  and  nobility  are  much  esteemed;  and  of 
a  truth  this  people  is  monstrous  brave  and  warlike. 

The  f^overnment  depends  entirely  on  the  queen,  who  has  made 
the  people  obey  her  wonderfully,  and  at  the  same  time  respect  and 
love  her.    Formerly  the  parliament  had  much  authority,  but  now  it 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Due  de  Bouillon  was  a  Protestant,  which 
■ooomts  for  the  very  weak  grooiuli  here  given  for  the  queen's  dislike  of  Cal- 
vinists. 
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tarns  where  she  wills, — because  the  prelates  depend  upon  her ;  the 
barons  are  but  few,  and  dare  not  thwart  her  ;  and  the  people,  liaving 
experienced  the  mildness  and  utility  of  her  rule,  consents  to  all  she 
wishes.  She  is  a  princess  of  great  confidence,  courage,  and  accom- 
plishments ;  she  speaks  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Latin ;  uuder- 
•tesds  Greek;  knows  something  ofsdence  and  of  history;  com- 
prehends exceedingly  well  the  aiSairs  of  her  own  kingdom,  is  not 
ignorant  of  those  of  her  neighbonrs,  and  has  a  sound  judgment. 
She  is  choleric  and  violent  among  her  own  people,  more  than  befits 
her  sex.  Though  she  has  great  and  generous  intentions,  she  is  ex- 
cessively afraid  of  expense,  and  is  less  liberal  than  she  sliould  be; 
instead  of  givinp^,  she  wants  people  to  give  to  her  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  preseutatiou  that  she  does  not  make  more  than  00,000  crowns  of. 
If  she  goes  on  a  visit  to  any  one,  be  cannot  make  her  good  cheer 
without  making  her  a  present  at  parting.  The  country  'blames  her 
for  haTing  appropriated  60,000  crowns  which  Drake  had  intrusted 
to  the  Mayor  of  hondoa,  ihough  he  was  at  sea  in  her  service ;  as 
also  for  having  kept  certain  condemned  lords  a  long  while  in  prison, 
in  order  to  enjoy  their  and  their  wives'  estates  during  their  confine- 
ment. Though  she  is  sixty-thrqe  years  old,  she  still  dresses  like  a 
girl.  Her  lovers  have  always  had  much  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  much,  not  all.  She  has  had  tlic  very  laudable  prudence  to 
defer  much  to  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  useful  in  flOYeming  her 
kingdom,  and  by  their  weight  has  balanced  the  lightness  m  her 
favourites.  The  Earl  of  Essex  is  now  chief  favourite,  and  the 
lord-treasurer  [Burghley]  chief  manager.  The  earl  is  a  young  lord 
of  fine  spirit  and  high  courage ;  but  because  he  is  not  over  punctual 
in  his  con-^tancv  to  the  queen,  and  makes  her  somewhat  jealous  by 
certain  private  affections,  lie  is  supposed  to  be  somewliat  in  disgrace, 
and  his  present  voyage  is  thought  to  be  an  Itonourable  dismissal. 
NeTerthdess  the  queen's  nature  is  not  easily  to  forget  those  she  has 
loTed ;  and  since  this  young  lord  has  great  credit  in  the  kingdom, 
it  is  thought  that  he  will  be  altogether  ruined  or  entirely  restored. 

The  lord-treasurer  is  a  consummate  man  of  business,  immenady 
rich,  well  allied,  of  grand  designs,  but  nearly  used  up.  He  seems 
much  more  interested  in  home  than  in  foreign  affairs,  in  which  his 
counsels  are  timid  and  ungenerous.  He  is  rude  and  ungracious  ;* 
he  does  whatever  he  can  think  on  to  establish  his  son,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  in  the  management  of  affairs, — in  fact,  he  has  already  procured 
for  hkn  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  but  up  to  this  time  he  has 
not  obtained  the  patent:  this  makes  people  thmk  that  after  his 
death  his  fiunfly,  which  is  extremely  hated  and  envied  in  England, 
will  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  great  treaaures  it  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. The  other  members  of  the  council  are  merely  ciphers,  and 
there  exists  a  disorder  among  them,  the  more  remarkable  as  being 

*  His  rdnetance  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  king  bad  lad  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  negotiations,  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  about  to 
oqpart  when  they  received  a  message  from  the  queen  which  resulted  in  the  wiahed- 
Iw  treaty. 
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so  contrary  to  the  queen's  usual  illiberality.  She  allows  her  ooaiH 
sellors  to  take  her  farms  at  a  rent  far  below  tlipir  value,  and  besides 
most  of  them  die  indebted  for  great  arrears.  Her  receipts  are 
almost  all  held  by  fjcntlemen,  wiio  make  out  of  them  great  profit, 
which  serves  as  their  pay.  So  much  for  internal  affairs.  * 
In  her  external  idations  the  aueen  and  the  King  of  Seota  ara  ae 
present  good  IKends ;  and  he»  on  his  part,  tries  to  insinuate  himself 
into  her  favour  and  that  of  the  English  nobles  by  all  kinds  of  ser^ 
vice.  He  has  just  renewed  the  declaration  in  his  parlianu  tu  that 
the  Spanish  king's  hostilities  against  England  were  prejudicial  to  his 
right  as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown,  wherefore  he  intended  to 
employ  all  the  forces  of  Scotland  for  the  defence  of  England.  He 
has  caused  notice  of  this  to  be  given  to  Elizabeth,  more,  it  is  always 
Uionght,  to  seise  such  a  plausible  occasion  for  trumpeting  his  rights 
and  maintaining  his  pretensions  than  for  any  other  reason.  She  is 
on  very  bad  terms  with  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries,  because 
she  has  treated  them  very  rudely  and  contemptuously,  and  shown 
that  she  had  deep  schemes  upon  them  and  their  fortified  places;  which 
schemes  they  have  opposed  so  decidedly  as  to  besiege  and  lake 
by  force  the  places  whose  governors  were  supposed  to  favour  the 
Englisn,  and  even  to  behead  a  Flemish  gentleman  who  was  leading 
an  enterprise  against  Leyden  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
MoreoTcr  some  witnesses,  before  the  earl's  death,  discovered  to  her 
that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  making  peace  with  the  King  of 
Spain  at  her  expense.  She  takes  wonderfully  to  heart  the  confi- 
dence which  the  Low  Countrymen  have  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king,  and  since  their  aiding  him  she  has  taken  occasion  to  dun  them 
incessantly  for  what  they  owe  her,  amounting  to  more  than  1,500,000 
crowns  ;  they  arc  about  to  pay  her,  and  that  done,  to  make  her 
remove  her  garrisons  from  the  towns  of  Zealand.  The  Osterlings 
are  dissatisfied  with  England  bpcause  it  has  taken  away  the  privi- 
leges they  used  to  enjoy ;  and  their  resentment  has  come  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  have  driven  the  English  from  all  their  towns,  and 
have  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Stade.  Elizabeth  has  always  pre- 
tended to  have  some  exceedingly  intimate  dealings  with  the  French 
king,  both  on  account  of  the  religion  which  he  professed  at  first, 
[and  as  a  blind  to  tiie  fact  that  the  King]  of  Spain  helps  himself  to 
certain  places,  and  has  maintained  people  among  the  retainers  of 
some  lords  of  this  kingdom,  and  indeed  still  maintains  them.  It 
seems  that  at  present  the  growth  of  the  French  king's  power  fills  her 
with  suspiciqn*  and  she  makes  no  seeret  of  her  fear  of  his  making 
peace  with  the  King  of  Spain.  It  appears  that  she  would  give  him 
no  assistance;  she  has  entered  into  hostilities  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  but  hitherto  she  has  not  dared  to  declare  war.  Succouring 
the  Low  Countries,  she  says,  is  the  traditional  policy  of  England  in 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Burgundy  ;  and  again  in  her  present 
naval  enterprise  she  ha:>  had  the  declaration  made  in  the  names  of 
the  aaptains.  People  suppose  that  it  is  the  lord-treasurer  who 
keeps  her  in  this  humour,  and  in  hopes  of  peace  with  Spain.  Manj 
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Ahik  dMt  his  intentioii  is  to  make  the  goyenuDent  fiJl,  after  the 
qneen^B  death,  into  Spanish  hands  ;  for  he  has  often  shown  hit  hos* 
lifity  to  Scotland,  which  is  £ivoured  by  Denraarki  Franee,  and  the 

people  of  England,  and  to  which  he  can  therefore  oppose  nothing 
but  Spain.  But  it  seems  that  the  King  of  Spain  does  not  like 
waiting  so  lonj?,  and  that  he  meditates  an  immediate  coup  upon 
England  ;  for,  besides  his  former  demonstrations,  he  has  this  year 
caused  a  book  on  his  right  to  the  English  crown  to  be  circulated  in 
Ae  country ;  and  a  little  while  ago  there  was  seised  a  letter,  dated 
Brussels,  May  26,  1596,  wherein  a  Jesuit  declared  that  at  last  a 
male  Judith  had  been  found  to  deliver  the  Church  from  this  female 
Holofemes.  Moreover  any  one  can  see  the  great  naval  prepara- 
tions he  is  daily  making  for  war,  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  what  facili- 
ties the  conquest  of  England  would  give  him  for  tlic  rcconquest  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  France.  It  is  said  in  England  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  towards  tlie  close  of  his  life,  counselled  the  King 
of  Spain  either  to  make  peace  with  England  or  to  undertake  its  con* 
quest,  otherwise  war  would  only  teach  the  English  to  be  malicious, 
and  show  them  the  way  to  go  and  trouble  the  Indies.  If  I  am  to 
judge  from  arguments,  and  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  of  the 
chances  of  peace,  and  of  the  probability  of  tlie  Spaniards'  success  in 
England,  1  sliould  think  that  no  gre:it  cliangc  can  happen  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  queen.  At  iiouje  she  is  so  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  great  persons  who  are  malcontented  have  so  little  credit, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  woiUd-be  revolutionist  to  gain  many 
Ibllowers.  Moreover,  considering  the  queen's  age,  those  who  de- 
tire  re?olulion  have  so  much  to  nope  from  her  death,  which  natur» 
aUy,  they  think,  cannot  be  long  delayed,  that  they  would  rather 
wait  in  safety  for  this  to  happen  than  precipitate  matters  with  ex- 
treme danger  to  themselves  and  little  ciiance  of  success.  Abroad, 
tlie  King  of  Spain,  the  only  person  she  has  cause  to  fear,  must  l)e 
delayed  in  undertaking  this  conquest  for  the  same  reasons.  But 
if,  by  reason  of  his  advancing  years,  be  has  ambition  to  make  the 
itiempt  before  be  dies,  there  is  little  appearance  of  his  being  able 
to  succeed.  For  though  the  country  lies  very  open,  and  the  land- 
ing is  very  easy;  though  the  land  is  weak  internally,— yet  the  King 
of  Spain  cannot  hinder  the  English,  with  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers,  being  as  strong  as  be  by  sea,  and  even  on  shore  when  he  is 
landed  ;  nor  can  he  hinder  the  English  and  Scotch  united  from  being 
stronger,  see  ing  that  the  King  of  Scotland  can  help  England  for  an 
emergency  of  six  weeks  with  15,000  or  16,000  cavalry  and  20,000 
inAntry.  But  if  the  queen  were  to  die,  the  troubles  on  account  of 
the  succession  would  doubtless  give  the  Catholics  occasion  to  rise, 
sod  give  their  hand  to  whoever  would  re-establish  them;  and  pri- 
vate feuds  would  throw  many  on  this  side,  many  even  of  those  who 
now  declare  openly  against  the  King  of  Spain.  In  this  case,  it  seems 
very  likely  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  finds  himself  with  an  army 
ready  to  tlirow  itself  into  England,  be  will  gain  it  easily  ;  and  it 
appears  that  notliing  can  hinder  tliis  cou^  but  the  good  success  of 
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the  voyage  of  the  Earl  of  Eeiex.  For  so,  eontinniiig  in  authority 
with  the  queen  and  in  favour  with  the  people,  he  may,  with  the  help 
of  France,  Denmark,  and  tlie  United  Provinces,  give  his  haod  to 
the  King  of  Scots,  and  establish  him  in  England  in  no  time." 

Jpology  for  the  Event  of  the  Negotiation  * 

*' Since  perhaps  many  will  think  it  strange  that  in  this  negotiation 
the  English  showed  so  little  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  France,  even 
though  tlieir  own  was  involved,  and  that  the  French  diplomatists 
entered  into  the  league  under  eooditioiie  too  unfavourable  to  the 
king  their  nutter,  and  obliged  him  to  continue  the  war  with  insuf- 
ficient resources  when  all  the  French  people  were  sighing  for  peace, 
1  have  thought  good  to  set  down  their  reasons. 

When  the  Spaniards*  heart  was  high  for  the  successes  of  Doulans 
and  Cambray,  and  the  French  proportionately  depressed,  the  cap- 
ture of  Calais  made  men  stand  aghast  before  Spanish  prowess,-}'  and 
the  consternation  spread  into  England,  and  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers  began  to  grumble  much.  Moreover,  as  a  fresh  cause  of 
fear,  it  was  known  that  there  were  imperial  ambassadors  at  Brussels 
on  their  way  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  summon  them  on  the  part 
of  the  empire  to  make  peace  with  tlic  King  of  Spain  for  the  good  of 
Christendom,  and  for  this  end  to  offer  them  all  they  could  ask  :  on 
the  other  side,  the  whole  Englisli  council  seemed  inclined  to  peace 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  held  in  their  hands  a  very  easy  means 
to  obtain  it,  namely  Flushing  and  Brille  in  Holland  ;  and  there  had 
already  been  ulk  in  England  of  exchanging  Flushing  for  Calais. 
Now  diere  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  Holland  or  England  first  made 
this  peace,  then  France  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  could  turn  all  his  forces  against  her,  and,  with  the  advantages 
he  already  has  gained,  might  easily  crusli  her.  To  guard  against 
this  blow,  there  was  no  other  expedient  tlian  to  get  the  Queen  of 
England  to  enter  into  obligations  to  go  to  war  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  no  one  hitherto  could  ever  make  her  resolve  to  do. 
By  tliis  means  we  have  obliged  her  to  help  France ;  we  have  made 
Holland  aware  that  she  wul  be  aided  and  sustained  by  her  two 
powerful  neighbours ;  moreover  we  have  made  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
fandf  who  up  to  this  time  would  promise  nothing,  consent  to  the 
protected  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  uniting  themselves  to 
France,  and  helping  the  king  as  much  as  they  can.   And  hereby  we 

*  Fonda  de  Brienne,  p.  106  veno. 

t  It  filled  even  Cecil  with  admiration,  who,  so  far  from  sharinE:  the  general 
alarm,  told  Saner  '*  that  he  coniidered  the  Spaniards  worthy  of  the  highest  praiie 
far  having  set  about  so  important  an  enterprise,  and  tor  having  so  alEilAillf  de- 
ceived the  King  of  Fraaoe  07  the  rapidity  and  the  secrecy  of  their  movemeDts." 

Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  fran^ine,  ii.  159.  The  good  understanding 
had  cooled  since  Henry's  conversion.  He  vainly  urged  Essex,  who  commanded 
n  fleet  in  the  Channel,  to  reMSns  Calais.  Elizabeth  aeeretly  offered  to  save  the 
town  from  the  Spaniards  by  occupying  it  horself.  Henry  turned  his  back  on  her 
envoy,  saying,  "  I  had  rather  be  bitten  by  a  lion  than  by  a  Uoneas."  Lettres 
ttiMivw  d0  BM  ir,  iT.  678. 
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liife  made  the  King  of  Spain  understand  lliat  there  are  no  hopes  of 

bis  attacking  France  singly  on  that  side ;  also,  by  the  hope  of  this 
aid,  the  afflicted  provinces,  which  were  in  despair  of  being  guarded 
by  the  forces  of  France,  have  been  reassured,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  King  of  France  has  been  re-established  among  forei^rners, 
who  usually  only  favour  those  whom  they  think  already  strong, 
and  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  this  treaty  has  cut  off  the 
chsnoes  of  a  peace  or  truces  of  which  there  was  some  little  h<MW 
and  a  great  oesire  in  the  heart  of  the  people*  not  only  is  it  the 
height  of  simplicity  to  believe  that  we  could  have  an  honourable  or 
sure  peace  with  an  enemy  that  has  gained  such  advantages,  hut  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  king  cannot  speak  of  peace  or  truce  for  himself 
without  abandoning  Holland  to  the  mercy  of  tiie  Spanish  king ;  after 
the  reunion  of  which  to  Spain,  France,  in  her  present  condition, 
will  be  in  great  danger :  neither  can  he  make  peace  or  truce  apart 
widKNil  ezpoiing  England  to  invasion,  after  the  conquest  of  whidh 
no  one  can  suppose  that  France  could  hold  out  against  Spain,  which 
could  draw  from  England  the  men  she  wanted  for  the  conquest  of 
France.  Therefore,  if  we  must  have  peace^  the  only  surety  would 
be  to  make  it  in  common  with  all  conferrini;  parties. 

And  nevertheless,  if  it  were  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  peace  apart  from  France,  so  far  from  this  negotiation  having 
giade  it  more  diiilcult,  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  facilitated  it; 
for  (1)  it  makes  peace  more  desirable  for  the  King  of  Spain,  for 
fesr  of  the  possible  confederation  of  all  the  princes  against  him: 
(2)  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  reserving  tne  good  pleasure  of 
the  king;  so  that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  accept  it,  or  lo  be  better 
advised  if  any  other  course  is  offered :  (3)  by  this  treaty  the  king 
is  Jess  enj^nired  to  continue  the  war  than  he  was  before ;  for  in  the 
year  1593  the  King  of  France  and  Queen  of  F.ni;lan(l  had  promised 
one  another,  purely  and  simply,  by  lelters-])att  nt  signed  and  scaled, 
never  to  make  peace  or  agreement  with  the  King  of  Spain  without  one 
another's  consent.  By  we  present  treaty  this  former  obligation  it 
silendy  pretermitted,  and  subjected  to  the  condition  of  the  execution 
of  the  offensive  league,  which  will  never  be  so  executed  as  not  to  leave 
some  loophole,  by  the  defaults  of  the  confederates,  to  treat  of  peace 
when  need  requires,  and  that  with  pretexts  much  more  just  and 
more  reasonable  than  could  have  been  alleged  against  the  preceding 
obligation ;  besides  that  there  never  has  been  such  a  league  made 
as  would  disable  the  confederates,  be  its  clauses  what  they  may, 
from  providing  for  their  own  safety  in  case  of  need ;  for  confedera- 
tions are  not^entered  into  to  ruin,  but  to  save  the  confederating  states, 
and  DO  prince  can  lawfully  bind  his  kingdom  to  its  own  ruin.'* 

The  event  provided  for  in  the  last  clause  of  this  apology 
occurred  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1598  there  was  much  talk  of  a  private  negotiation  between 
Philip  II.  and  Henry  IV.    The  followiug  are  extracts  irom 
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letters  printed  in  the  Mimoirei  de  BelUewre  €i  de  SUimri^ 
1696,  pp.  69»  57,  and  158 : 

Bellieure  and  Sillcrt/  to  V'dleroy,  Feb.\2,  1598. 
**A8  for  the  negotiation,  uc  must  come  out  of  it  with  honour: 
but  if  we  wait  for  the  counsel  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  of  tlie 
Provinces,  we  shall  have  ten  years  of  war,  and  peace  never ;  witlioiU 
them  the  negotiation  would  be  finished  in  eight  days." 

Henry  to  Belliewre  and  Sillery,  Feb.  16,  1588. 
"It  is  most  certain  that  only  God  and  reason  have  any  powor 
over  nie  in  such  occasions  ;  but  since  the  first  commands  and  obi  <^i  s 
me  to  have  a  care  of  the  people  He  has  placed  under  me,  and  ihe 
second  to  seek  the  common  good  of  Christendom,  as  a  good  prince 
ought,  1  will  never  be  ill-advised  enough  to  follow  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  those  whose  private  interests  would  have  me  lose  tbe 
occasion  of  doing  good  to 'both  at  once.*' 

Bi  lUcurc  and  Sillenj  to  the  King,  March  25,  1598. 
"The  legate  says  that  it  is  Elizabulli's  impudence  that  wants  to 
lead  Henry  to  break  with  Philip  aliogether,  as  Henry  sustains  all 
the  cost  of  the  war.   She  wanu  to  make  herself  sole  umpire  of 
peace  and  war,  and  will  do  you  more  harm  by  her  dissimulations 
than  the  King  of  Spain  by  his  armies." 

The  same  to  the  same,  April  3,  1598. 
"Elizabeth  thinks  that  if  she  delays,  something  will  happen  to 
oblige  Henry  IV.  to  continue  the  war.  This  is  the  only  means  left 
her  to  prevent  France  recovering  Calais,  which  she  fears  worse  than 
death.  But  God  has  made  Henry  king  of  France  to  preserve  his 
subjects  in  peace,  repose,  and  felicity,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  ill-will 
of  those  who  consider  that  the  surety  of  their  happiness  depends 
on  the  ruin  of  the  French.  So  they  urge  Henry  to  conclude  peace 
for  himself,  in  spite  of  tlie  suspicious  delay  of  England  and  Holland 
in  sending  their  ambassadors." 


To  the  Editor  of  ike  RamNer, 

Sib, — I  take  a  great  interest  in  all  that  concerns  art,  and  read  whatever 
appears  in  your  journal  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  with  pleasure, 
and  commonly  with  profit.  Your  usual  course  is  rational,  honest,  and 
indr|>f'tHlent ;  but  the  introduction  to  your  first  article  of  this  month, 
"  The  Christmas  of  Christian  Art,"  seems  to  me  to  fail  in  these  condi- 
tions, and  to  be  open  therefore  to  grave  objeotioo.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
Professor  Minaidl's  lestnrs:  it  is  well  to  place  beANre  os  the  (^toos 
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of  49ffEl|^  firWkkf  tfbui*  by  tbe  eodflfat  of  opinidii  tlw  nikt  of  art  are 

settled,  fts  the  comity  of  natioiM  detfVM  a  fonn  from  the  conflict  of  lawv. 

But,  departing  from  your  usual  reserve,  you  introduce  the  Italian 
mnutro  with  such  a  partisan  flourish  that  I  hardly  recognise  you.  I 
shall  look  with  some  curiosity  for  the  results  of  a  pupilage  under  a 
gentleman  who  b  "unrivalled"  in  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  "unao* 
proachable"  in  practical  skill.  To  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  am  totauy 
unacquainted  with  the  triumphs  of  the  professor's  pencil. 

You  say  that  the  first  impulse  of  an  Englishman,  on  seeing  a  picture, 
k  noi  to  receive  pleasure,  rat  to  reetet  ttteeeasfUIly  its  mate  anpeal  for 
praise.  It  is  clear  you  have  never  been  to  the  Exhibition  of  tne  Hoyal 
Academy.  Perhaps  Trnfalgar  Square  and  its  squirts  are  too  much  for 
your  feelings.  It' you  had  ever  been  hustled  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  fineqnent  that  shilling  gallery,  yoa  must  have  heen  straok  by  their 
gmpidg, unsophisticated,  and  loudly-expressed  admiration  for  pictures  <^ 
evf»ry  do^e  of  merit  and  demerit.  All  i?  crood  fish  in  the  net  of  those 
joliy  pleasure-seekers.  Bilious  critics  are  tew  in  the  crowds  who  gaze 
on  the  gay  walls  of  that  dingy  national  palace  of  art. 

Again,  you  sa^  that  the  **  barbarous  incongruities  of  Pogin,  and  the 
ridiculous  ruffianism  of  Ruskin,  arc  enough  to  destroy  art  for  a  whole 
generation."  Not  so.  The  vigorous  labours  of  Pugin  have  done  infi- 
nitely more  good  in  the  formation  ot  architects  of  all  schools  than  his 
erot<»iet8  have  done  harm.  The  latter  were  personal :  their  inflnence  died 
with  the  man.  Mr.  Ku«kin's  crotchets  are  more  mischievous,  and  un- 
doubtedly deface  his  criticisms  and  weaken  their  value;  hut  his  works 
have  done  much  in  drawing  attention  to  principles  forgotten  and  over- 
looked. To  stigmatise  him  as  a  ridieukMis  mffian,"  is  only  to  invite 
the  **  retort  eooiteons"  from  him. 

Your  succeeding  remarks  look  like  a  sneer  against  the  use  of  colour 
in  ornament.  You  say, Painted  ciphers  are  mere  tricks;  and  coloured 
inscriptions  belong  to  calligraphy,  not  painting  (except  sign-painting)." 
Decorative  art,  in  whioh  psdntecl  ciphers  and  coloured  inscriptions  may 
hold  no  obscure  or  unimportant  place,  does  not  belong  to  tne  writing- 
master,  but  to  the  artist.  It  is  as  true  art  in  its  degree  as  the  most  won- 
derful picture  that  ever  left  the  easel  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  The  arabesques 
of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican  have  never  lodiieed  any  critic  to  eount 
BafTaele  among  sign-painters. 

Again,  you  inform  us  that  the  skill  to  construct  a  picture  or  building 
that  shall  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  be- 
longs to  tlie  art  of  forgery,  not  that  of  painting  or  architectnre.  Not  so. 
The  forger  is  one  who  substitates  an  imitation  of  little  or  no  value  for 
the  thing  itself  But  if  I  j>aint  a  copy  of  a  picture  with  such  f^kill  that  it 
may  be  taken  for  the  original,  I  am  but  a  clever  copyist,  and  no  forger. 
To  fix  the  character  of  sidndler  on  me,  I  most  substitute  my  copy 
for  the  tiling  itsdf,  and  so  obtain  dishonest  gain ;  the  value  of  an  original 
being  composite  of  its  intrinsic  merit  and  its  identity  as  the  acknow- 
ledged work  of  an  individual  not  myself.  Likewise  with  a  building. 
If  I  so  study  the  principles  of  a  style  of  architecture  as  to  produce  a 
building  with  such  definite  proportion  and  accuracy  of  detail  as  belong 
to  that  style,  I  am  simply  a  clever  Gothic,  Roman,  or  other  class  archi- 
tect, as  the  case  may  be:  I  am  no  forger.  But  if  I  carve  a  statue,  a 
fragment  of  any  sort,  and  produce  it  as  a  genuine  antiquity  or  visible 
proof  of  any  theory,  either  for  iame  or  filthy  lucre,  then  am  I  a  forger 
and  a  knave. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that,  notwithstanding  your  strictures, 
art  always  was,  now  is,  and  always  will  be,  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
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commerce.  Wlien  religious  sentiment  was  "  up"  in  the  market,  pic- 
tures were  produced  thereby }  but  they  were  paid  for,  and  handsomely 
too  (save  in  ezoeptional  cues),  in  very  worldly  coin.  I  am  therefore 
prepared  for  the  inconmtency  with  which  you  lament  that  the  "  quiet 
and  pious  minds,"  who  are  to  be  eonsolea  by  the  professor's  lecture, 
may  never  be  numerous  enough  to  turn  the  stream  of  public  patron- 
age" in  favour  of  real  religious  art.  The  stream  of  public  patronage  is 
vnlned  chiefly,  I  think,  for  the  nuggets  it  oooUdns. 

Asking  your  pardon  for  the  plain  manner  of  my  speech,  and  having 
only  the  conaistency  of  your  career  in  these  matters  at  heart, 

I  remain,  air,  your  oooatant  reader, 

•     •  • 

[Our  respected  correspondent  has  mistaken  our  drift.  After  our 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Signor  Minardi  for  bis  courtesy,  we  remain 
perftctly  independent  of  bim.  Next,  the  resisting  Englishman  we  spoke 
of  was  not  one  of  the  gaping  ignoramuses,  but  one  of  the  criticx,  espe- 
cially one  of  those  conventioual  critics  who  do  not  consider  the  principlee 
of  art,  but  the  rules  and  precedents  of  authority.  Thirdly,  we  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  the  architectural  genius  of  Pugin  ;  but  we  affirm 
that  the  prejiulices  which  both  he  and  Huskin  have  imported  into  high 
pictorial  art  are  most  lamentable.  Tlic  termer,  in  practice,  reduces  it  to 
a  oonventiona],  a^eted,  and  distorted  accessory  of  architecture;  the  lat- 
ter to  a  pedantic  pnritanism.  Again,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
decorative  painting;  only  against  those  persons  (and  they  are  many) 
who  think  that  in  daubing  their  walls  with  patterns  and  painting  their 
images  they  are  patronising  high  art.  When  we  call  a  pedantic  repro- 
duction **forgery,"  we  do  not  impute  any  immorality  to  the  reproducers; 
we  only  say  that  the  art  of  making  facsimiles  is  one  shared  with  our 
artists  by  practitioners  of  a  disreputable  kind.  And  finally,  to  complain 
that  art  is  reduced  to  a  trade,  to  the  execution  of  money-orders,  with- 
out a  thought  about  the  real  principles  of  bcanty  and  congruity,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  lamenting  that  the  spirit  of  the  mgB  precludes 
tlie  liope  that  the  flow  of  funds  will  agnin  give  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  the  cultivators  of  true  Christian  art.  As  for  architecture,  for  our  own 
part,  with  Dr.  Newman  we  admire  the  Gothic  more  than  any  other ; 
and,  now  that  Gothic  architects  have  relinquished  some  of  their  absurd 
pretensions  to  set  people  right  on  points  of  liturgy  and  rubric,  we  think 
that  it  may  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  modern  developments  of  Catholic 
worship  as  any  other  architecture.  What  we  have  protected  against,  and 
ever  will  protest  aj^nst,  is,  that  abominable  fiinatidsm  wmch  makea 
architecture  a  religious  question,  and  which  cannot  treat  with  decent 
charity  or  peace  tho^e  whose  taste  leads  them  to  prefer  a  different  style. 
How  can  we  have  peace  or  unity  till  each  man  is  allowed  liberty  in 
dottbiftil  thinjgsT  we  cannot  bow  our  heads  to  tiie  pnenmptuous  pride 
of  a  didactic  ignorance. — Ed,  S,\ 


London ;  AobtoQ,  Lt^tj,  and  Fnaklya.  Oratt  Kow  Btnet  and  Fotter  Laae^  EX. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  ISLES  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Thb  ooDeotioii,  under  the  antlior's  xevinon,  ia  one  bandaome 
TDlume,  of  the  aermoiiBy  lectaxeoy  and  apeedies,  delivered  by 
the  CSardinal  Arohbuhop  in  the  coune  of  hie  kite  tonr  in  Ire* 
land,  aooompanied  as  it  ii  with  a  oonneeting  and  iUuatraliTe 

narratiye,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  publicationa  which 
has  for  some  time  issued  from  the  preai.  It  is  the  record  of 
a  visit  which  has  a  doable  daim  npon  our  attention,  both  in 
ite  relation  to  the  generons  people  who  acted  the  part  of  hosta 
npon  the  occasion,  and  the  distingniahed  peraonage  who  pre* 
aented  himself  as  their  guest. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these  :  the  Cardinal,  complying 
with  the  invitation  of  an  Irish  Prelate,  who  requcsteJ  his 
presence  at  the  opening  of  a  new  church,  went  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  without  expectation  of  any  call  upon  him  lor 
more  than  such  ordinary  exertion  of  mind  and  body  as  the 
ostensible  purpose  involved ;  but,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
he  found  that  his  coming  had  struck  a  cliord  in  the  heart  of 
a  Catholic  people,  whose  feelings  are  the  more  keen  and  deli- 
cate, hecanae  they  are  seldom  brought  into  play.  A  Cardinal 
of  Holy  Church  waa  to  them  the  repreaentative  of  the  Y ioar 
of  Chnst,  and  nothing  else ;  lus  ooming  waa  all  but  the 
advent  of  the  Holy  Father;  and  he  suddenly  found  that  he 
must  meet,  out  of  the  resources  of  his  individual  mind,  the 
enthvsiastio  feelings  and  the  acts  of  homage  of  the  milliona 
who  were  welcoming  him.  It  was  an  expression  of  trust  and 
loyalty  manifested  towards  him,  similar  in  its  critioal  cha- 
racter^ though  most  ^^iaa^tn^Ur  in  its  oiigui,  to  the  panio 
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wbich,  from  time  to  time  spreading  through  the  multitude, 
causes  them  to  mako  a  suddoii  run  on  some  great  banking 
estabEsliment  which  is  reported  to  be  in  difficulties ;  an{ 
however  gratifying,  both  omciallyand  personally,  to  the  higb 
dignitary  who  called  it  forth,  it  would  haTe  been  to  most  men 
the  occasion  of  no  ordinary  embarrassment. 

We  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  other  public  man  in 
England  who  could  have  answered  to  the  demand  thus  made 
upon  his  stores  of  mind  with  the  spirit  and  the  intellectual 
power  which  the  Cardinal  displayed  on  the  occasion.  He  was 
carried  about,  at  the  will  of  others,  from  one  part  of  the 
island  to  another ;  he  found  himself  surrounded  in  turn  by 
high  and  low,  educated  and  illiterate  ;  by  boys  at  school,  or  by 
the  youth  of  towns  ;  bv  relif^ious  communities,  or  by  official 
and  dignified  persons.  He  was  called  to  address  each  class  or 
description  of  men  in  matter  and  manner  suitable  to  its  own 
standard  of  taste  and  thought ;  he  had  to  appear  in  pulpits,  in 
lecture-rooms,  at  dinner-tables,  on  railroad-stations,  and  al- 
ways to  say  something  new,  apposite,  and  eft'cetive.  How 
he  met  these  unexpected  and  multifarious  calls  on  him,  this 
volume,  we  repeat,  is  the  record ;  and,  though  nothing  re- 
mained of  Garoinal  Wiseman  for  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
of  all  that  he  has  spoklsn  and  written  but  what  is  therein  con- 
tained, there  is  enooeh  to  justify  the  estimation  in  which  his 
contemporaries  have  held  the  talents  and  the  attainments  of 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Insufficient  record  it  certainly  would  be,  after  all,  of  the 
actual  resources  of  one  who  can  speak  with  readiness  and 
point  in  half-a-dozen  languages,  without  being  detected  for 
a  foreigner  in  any  of  them  ;  and  who,  at  ten  minutes'  warn- 
ing, can  address  a  conirrepfdtion  from  a  French  pulpit,  or  the 
select  audience  of  an  Italian  academy.  lusufHcicnt  also  for 
another  reason,  because  it  might  be  objected  that  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  multitude  is  catching,  and  that,  when  a  ^asitor  is  the 
cause  of  such  transports,  and  the  object  of  such  open-hearted 
greeting,  on  the  part  of  a  vast  population,  his  whole  heart 
responds  to  the  call  made  upon  its  all'ections,  and  his  intellect, 
as  if  spontaneously  grateful,  expands  and  revels  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  festive  scenes  and  high  celebrations  by  which 
it  is  successively  solicited. 

It  is  not  every  guest  who  is  invested  with  such  pleasant 
associations,  and  elicits  such  joyous  emotions  in  the  Irish 
mind.  It  is  not  every  yisitor  wno  is  able  to  bask  in  the  re- 
vcrheration  of  the  beams  of  light  which  his  own  presence 
sheds  over  the  Ixish  landscape.   There  is  a  visitor  who  rouses 
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memories  as  dark  as  the  look  and  voice  of  a  Cardinal  are  in- 
spiring and  oonsolatory.  That  visitor  is  the  Saxon  ;  and,  if 
tne  Saxon  happens  to  bo  a  Catholic,  he  has  a  trial  to  sustain 
of  his  own,  of  which  the  continental  tourist  has  no  experience, 
from  Austrian  police,  or  Russian  douane,  or  Turkish  quaran- 
tine. He  has  turned  his  eyes  to  a  country  bound  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  faith  ;  and,  when  he  lands  at  Cork  or 
Kingstown,  he  breathes  more  freely  from  the  tliought  that  he 
has  left  his  own  Protestant  people  behind  him,  and  is  among 
his  co-religionists.  He  has  but  this  one  imagination  before 
his  mind,  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  those  who  will  not  despise 
him  for  his  faith's  sake,  who  name  the  same  sacred  names, 
and  utter  the  same  prayers,  and  use  the  same  devotions,  as  he 
does  himself ;  whose  cnnrches  are  the  houses  of  his  God»  and 
whose  numerous  clergy  are  the  physicianB  of  his  soul.  He 
penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  he  recognises  an 
innocence  in  the  young  fstce,  and  a  piety  and  patience  in  the 
a^ed  voice,  which  strilonffly  and  sadly  contrast  with  the  ha- 
bits of  his  own  rural  population.  Scattered  oyer  these  masses 
of  peasantry,  and  peasants  themselves,  he  hears  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  a  reliffious  celi- 
bate, and  who,  by  their  superior  knowledge  as  well  as  sanc- 
tity, are  tlio  natural  and  ready  guides  of  their  humble  brethren. 
He  finds  the  population  as  munificent  as  it  is  pious,  and  doing 
greater  works  for  God  in  their  obscurity,  than  the  rich  and 
noble  elsewhere  accomplish  in  their  abundance.  He  finds 
them  characterised  by  a  love  of  kindred  so  tender  and  faithful, 
as  to  lead  them,  on  their  compulsory  expatriation,  to  send 
back  from  their  first  earnings  in  another  hemisphere  incre- 
dible sums,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  to  them  those 
dear  ones  whom  they  have  left  in  the  old  comitry.  And  he 
finds  himself  received  with  that  warmth  of  hospitality  which 
ever  has  heen  Ireland's  hoast ;  and»  as  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned,  his  blood  is  forgotten  in  his  haptism.  How  shall 
he  not»  under  snoh  circumstances,  exult  in  his  new  friends, 
and  feel  words  deficient  to  express  both  his  deep  reverence 
for  their  vivtnes,  .and  his  strong  sympathy  in  their  heayy 
trials? 

But,^  alas,  .feelings  which  are  so  just  and  so  natural  in 
themselves,  which  are  so,  congruous  in  the  breast  of  French- 
man or  Italian,  are  impertinent  in  him.  He  does  not  at  once 

recollect,  as  he  ought  to  recollect,  that  he  comes-  among  them 
as  the  representative  of  persons,  and  actions,  and  catastrophes, 
which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  about;  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  deeds  of  his  forefathers,  and  of  his  own  present  Par- 
liament and  executive ;  that  he  is  one  of  a  strong,  unscrupu' 
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lous,  tyrannous  race,  standing  upon  the  soil  of  the  injured. 
He  does  not  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  as  easy  to  forget  injuring, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  forget  being  injured.  He  does  not  admi^ 
even  in  his  imagination,  the  j  ud  gment  and  the  sentence  which 
the  past  history  of  EriiL  sternly  pronounces  npon  him.  He 
has  to  be  recaUed  to  himself,  and  to  he  taught  by  what  he 
hears  around  him,  that  an  Englishman  has  no  right  to  open 
his  heart,  and  indulge  his  honest  affection  towards  the  Irish 
race,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  between  him  and  them* 
The  Yoices,  so  full  of  blessings  for  their  Maker  and  their  own 
kindred,  adopt  a  very  difSsrent  strain  and  cadence  when  the 
name  of  England  is  mentioned ;  and,  even  when  he  is  most 
warmly  and  generously  received  by  those  whom  he  Aills  in 
with,  he  will  be  repudiated  at  a  distance.  Natural  amiable- 
ness,  relig-ious  principle,  education,  reading,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  tlie  charities  of  civilisation,  repress  or  era- 
dicate these  bitter  feelings  in  the  class  in  which  he  finds  his 
friends  ;  but,  as  to  the  population,  one  sentiment  of  hatred 
against  the  oppressor  "  manet  alta  mente  repostum.**  The 
wrongs  whieh  England  has  inflicted  are  faithfully  remem- 
bered, her  services  are  viewed  with  incredulity  or  resentment ; 
her  name  and  fellowship  are  abominated ;  the  news  of  her 
prosperity  heaud  with  disgust ;  the  anticipation  of  her  pMMsi- 
ole  roTeises  nursed  and  cherished  as  the  best  of  consolations. 
The  success  of  France  and  Bussia  over  her  armies,  of  Yankee 
or  Hindoo,  is  fervently  desired,  as  the  first  instalment  of  a 
debt  accumulated  through  seven  centuries;  and  that,  even 
though  those  armies  are  in  so  large  a  pnq^rtion  recruited 
from  the  Irish  soiL  If  he  yentures  at  least  to  ask  for  prayers 
for  England,  he  receives  one  answer — a  prayer  that  she  mav 
receive  her  due.  It  is  as  if  the  air  rang  with  the  old  Jewish 
w^ords,  "  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  blessed  shall  he  be  who 
shall  repay  thee  thy  payment  which  thou  hast  paid  us  !'* 

And,  sad  to  say,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  the  person  to  com- 
plain. 

Pudet  hiec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dial  potniaae,  et  non  pottdsse  refellL** 

What  a  writer  in  the  Athntu  remarks  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  English  towards  Joan  of  Arc,  applies  too  truly  to  the  case 
of  others  also  who  have  resisted  them  and  fidlen  into  their 
hands.  ^  It  was  the  va  metis  which  they  lately  wreaked  upon 
the  natives  of  India ;  it  was  the  passionate  indignation  at 
insurgent  feebleness,  which  has  made  them  in  past  times  so 
cruel  and  imjust  to  the  Irish.  "  From  the  moment  of  her 
capture,''  says  the  writer  in  i^uestion,  "  the  English  set  their 
hearts  upon  obtaining  possession  of  her.   That  deep  pride  of 
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character,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  large  element  in  their  suc- 
cess, had  its  darker  expressions.  It  rendered  them  intderaat 
of  the  sliffhteet  defeat  or  check,  and  engendered  towards  any 
enemy  who  might  inflict  it  upon  them,  a  hatred  stopping 
short  at  no  calumny  and  no  cruelty.  Their  hatred  of  Joan 
was  something  wholly  indescribable,  and  from  the  beginning 
they  had  spread  the  most  abominable  slanders  concerning  her. 
In  their  proceedings,  two  circumstances  curiously  character- 
istic of  the  nation  appear :  first,  their  accomplishing  their 
purpose  under  the  colour  and  in  form  of  strict  law  ;  and  se- 
condly, their  using  as  their  instruments  natives  of  the  country 
whose  subjugation  they  sought."* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Holy  See,  to  whose  initiative 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  is  historically  traceable,  is  in 
no  respect  made  chargeable  by  the  Irish  people  with  the  evils 
which  ha;ve  resulted  to  them  from  it.  And  the  fact  itself  is 
zemarkable,  that  the  Holy  See  reaUy  should  be  responsible 
for  that  initiatiye.  There  are  other  nations  in  the  world  ill- 
matched,  besides  the  English  and  Irish ;  there  are  other  in- 
stances of  the  rule  of  strangers,  and  of  the  compulsory  submis- 
sion of  the  governed;  but  we  Pope  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  such  political  arrangements.  The  Pope  did  not  give 
Greece  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  or  Warsaw  to  Russia,  or  Yenioe 
to  Austria,  or  Belgium  to  Holland,  or  the  cities  of  the  Rhine 
to  Prussia,  or  the  Septinsular  Republic  to  England;  but,  even 
had  he  done  so,  still  in  many  of  these  instances  he  would  have 
but  united  together  members  of  one  race — German  to  Ger- 
man, Fleming  to  Fleming,  Slave  to  Slave.  But  it  is  certainly 
most  remarkable  that  a  power  so  authoritative,  even  when  not 
divine,  so  sagacious  even  when  not  supernatural;  the  acts  of 
which  are  so  literally  personal  to  the  Pontiff  who  wields  it  for 
the  time  being,  yet  of  such  solemn  force  and  such  tremendous 
permanence ;  which,  by  appealing  to  the  prerogatives,  involves 
itself  in  the  decisions  of  the  past ;  which  "  openeth,  and  no 
man  ahntteth ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth/' — ^it  does, 
we  say,  require  some  explanation,  how  an  oracle  so  high  and 
irrefragable  should  have  given  its  reHgioas  sanction  to  a  union 
apparently  so  unblest,  and  which  at  the  end  of  seven  cen- 
turies is  as  devoid  of  moral  basis,  or  of  effective  accomplish- 
ment, as  it  was  at  the  commencement.  When  German  and 
Italian,  Turk  andGhreek,  are  contented  with  each  other;  when 
"  the  lion  and  the  sheep  shall  abide  together,"  and  "  the  calf 
and  the  bear  shall  feed," — ^then,  it  may  be  argued,  will  there 
he  a  good  understanding  between  two  nations  so  contradic- 
tory the  one  of  the  other — the  one  an  old  immemorial  race, 

*  AUMiUa,ToLi.p.a7S. 
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the  other  the  composite  of  a  hundred  stocks;  the  one  possessed 
of  an  antiqiie  ciTiiisiition,  the  other  emlised  by  Chnstiaiuty ; 
the  one  glorying  in  its  schools  and  its  philosophy,  the  other  in 
its  works  iand  institntioDS ;  the  one  subtle,  acute,  speculatiTey 
the  other- wise,  patient,  energetio ;  the  one  admiring  and  re- 
quiring the  strmi^  arm  of  despotic  rule,  the  other  spontane- 
ously developing  itself  in  methods  of  self-gOTemment  and  of 
individual  competition.  And  yet,  not  once  or  twice  only  has 
the  Holy  See  recoa;ni8ed  in  Ireland  a  territory  of  the  English 
crown.  Adrian  IV.,  indeed,  the  first  Pope  who  countenanced 
the  invasion  of  Henry  II.,  was  an  Englishman ;  but  not  on 
his  bull  did  Henry  rely  for  the  justification  of  his  proceed- 
ings. He  (lid  not  publish  it  in  Ireland  till  he  had  received 
a  confirmat(jry  brief  from  Alexander  III.  Nor  was  Alexander 
the  only  Pope  who  distinctly  recognised  it ;  John  XXII.,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  refers  to  it  in  his  brief 
addressed  to  Edward  II.* 

Such  have  been  the  dealings  of  the  Holy  See  in  times 
past  with  the  Island  of  Saints  ;  yet  it  has  not  thereby  roused 
against  itself  any  resentful  feelings  in  the  mind  of  its  natives. 
Doubtless  their  good  sense  understands  well  that,  whateyer 
be  decided  about  the  expedience  of  the  act  of  annexation 
itself,  its  serious  ^yils  did  not  begin  till  the  English  king 
was  false  to  the  Pope  as  well  as  to  Ireland.  Hp  to  that  date 
the  settlers  in  the  conquered  soil  became  so  attached  and 
united  to  it  and  to  its  people,  that,  according  to  the  proverb, 
they  were  Hibemis  hibemiores*  It  is  Protestantism  whioh 
has  been  the  tyrannical  oppressor  of  the  Irish ;  and  we  sup- 
pose that  Protestantism  neither  asked  nor  needed  letters 
apostolic  or  consecrated  banner  to  encourage  it  in  the  war 
which  it  waged  against  Irish  Cathnli(■i^>m.  Neither  Crom- 
well nor  William  of  Nassau  waited  for  t  he  Pope's  leave,  or 
sought  his  blessing,  in  his  military  operations  against  Ire- 
land, any  more  than  Queen  Victoria  appeals  to  the  Pope's 

frant  for  her  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  though  from  the 
ope  it  was  originally  derived.    Tlie  Tudor,  not  the  Planta- 
genet,  introduced  the  iron  age  of  Ireland. 

We  are  led,  by  the  course  of  thought  into  which  we  have 
fallen,  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See 
in  the  twelfth  century,  in  annexing  Ireland  to  the  English 
crown ;  and  in  order  to  keep  our  eyes  in  the  right  direction 
in  doing  so,  there  are  -two  points  which  it  is  necessary  that 
we  showd  steadily  bear  in  mind : — ^the  one  is,  that  we  ought 
to  haye  at  least  some  general  notion  of  what  really  is  the 
^bfect  of  a  spiritual  power  in  political  transactions  of  any 

*  T^uiigaii,  voL  if,  pp.  16S,  S* 
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kind  ;  and  the  other,  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish between  the  simple  object,  which  in  a  given  case  such 
a  power  may  set  before  itself,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  object  is  actually  carried  out, — circumstances 
which,  grievous  though  they  be  in  themselves  and  contrary 
to  its  intention,  it  may,  after  all,  think  very  light  never- 
theless in  comparison  of  the  importance  and  the  solid  ad- 
yantages  of  the  object  itaelf.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  regards 
England,  the  tyranny  of  the  Ccmqueror  might  inTolve  the 
English  nation  in  terrible  suffinnngs ;  and  yet  the  Holy  See, 
in  its  calm  wisdom,  might  deliberately  take  upon  itself  the 
fesponsibility,  not  of  William's  gratuitous  granny,  which  it 
abhoRed,  but  of  his  conquest  notwithstanding,  considering 
the  yast  benefits  to  religion  which  that  conquest  reasonably 
promised.  Thus  the  •  object  which  the  Holy  See  pursued  in 
this  case  would  be  a  nUffieue  one,  and  the  eiienmstantial  erib 
in  which  it  had  no  real  part  were  temporoL 

The  allusion  in  the  last  sentence  well  suggests  the  point 
of  view  from  which  we  mean  to  consider  the  question  before 
US,  and  the  sort  of  answer  which  we  shall  give  to  it.  We  say 
then,  first,  that  the  dt^alings  of  Providence  towards  England 
and  Ireland  respectively,  as  recorded  in  their  history,  whe- 
ther ecclesiastical  or  civil,  are  so  parallel,  as  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  should 
he  be  found  to  have  pursued  the  same  line  of  policy  towards 
the  two  islands :  and  secondly,  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  the 
policy  which  he  has  poxsiied  towards  Ireland  at  the  date  in 
qneetiony  and  which  seems  at  first  right  so  mi&ir,  is  prerisely 
tnat  which  he  had  adopted  towards  &gland  a  century  eariiery 
except  that  its  concomitants  in  the  case  of  £n|;^land  were  fiur 
more  penal,  in  severity  at  least,  if  not  in  duration.  In  other 
words,  looking  at  the  course' of  events  as  a  whole,  we  see  that, 
in  spite  of  the  striking  contrast  in  national  characteristics 
which  exists  between  the  English  and  the  Irish,  in  spite  of 
their  mutual  jealonsies  and  repulsions,  in  spite  of  the  injuries 
which  the  one  people  has  inflicted,  and  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  its  opportunities,  has  retaliated, — nevertheless  their 
position  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  Christian  period,  has  been  one  and  the  same ; 
one  and  the  same  in  their  geographical,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  aspect,  one  and  the  same  in  their  conversion,  in 
their  missionary  labours,  in  their  sufferings  from  northern 
pirates  and  Norman  knights,  in  their  relip^lous  molestation 
from  the  Welsh  Tudors,  and  even  now  in  their  colonisation 
of  the  whole  earth  external  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  entering  upon  this  hiitorical  parallel,  we  have  no  need 
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to  do  more  than  allude  to  its  earlier  points ;  they  are  so  well 
known,  and  have  been  so  often  enlarged  on.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  oiroumstances  of  the  admission  of  the  two 
people  into  tke  dmaliiai  Md*  their  fixrt  forour^  and  their 
opportune  eoatodj  of  saered  and  seoular  knowledge.  Borne 
was  the  nuBsionaiy  centre,  from  which  each  of  them  in  tnm 
received  the  revealed  doctrine;  from  Rome  Patrick  firsts 
and  then  Angustine,  reoeived  hoth  their  miasion  and  their 
tradition ;  and  the  grace  and  merits  of  the  two  apostles  so 
wrought  in  the  countries  which  they  oonverted,  that  thoae 
conntries  became  rivala  of  each  other  in  aanctity,  leazniiig» 
and  zealous  works.  The  Irish  saints  are  said  to  be  more 
than  can  be  counted ;  the  En^^lish  are  remarkable  for  being 
clustered  into  families,  and  those  of  royal  lineage.  More 
than  eighty  princes  are  considered  to  have  a  place  in  the 
glorious  catalogue,  and  above  thirty  rulers  g^ave  up  their 
temporal  power  for  pilgrimage  or  the  cloister.  We  should 
not  give  utterance  to  so  familiar  a  tale  except  for  its  bearing 
upon  our  main  point, — that  countries  which  resembled  each 
other  in  such  great  points,  were  likely  to  be  associated  to- 
gether by  foreigners  as  one  in  their  ecclesiastical,  nay  in 
Sieir  secolar  and  political  destinies.  They  were  called  "  the 
lalands  of  the  Smnto;"  and  sanctity  imnlies  nnity.  The 
Pope  coold  wiah  fi>r  noihinff  hotter  than  tiiat  what  was  thoa 
boond  together  in  heaven  would  he  Ixmnd  on  earth  also. 

There  were  other  etriking  points  of  a  like  character  in 
the  two  countries,  which  would  forcibly  afEect  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Oontinent.  They  were  the  refuge  of  Ghristianityy 
for  a  time  almost  exterminated  in  Christendom,  and  the  cen- 
tres of  its  propagation  in  countries  still  heathen.  Secluded 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  stormy  waters  in  which  they 
lajy,  they  were  converted  just  in  time  to  be  put  in  charge 
with  the  sacred  treasures  of  revelation  and  the  learning  of 
the  old  world,  in  that  dreary  time  which  intervened  between 
Gregory  and  Charlemagne.  They  formed  schools,  collected 
libraries,  and  supplied  the  Continent  with  preachers  and 
teachers.  While  the  English  Boniface  and  his  followers  formed 
churches  in  Germany  and  towards  the  north,  under  the  im- 
mediate sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Irish  Columbauus,  the 
representative  of  an  earlier  age,  became  the  rival  of  jSt.  Be- 
nedict in  Prance  and  Lombaray. 

All  human  matters  tend  to  decay  and  dissohition:  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  what  these  two  islands  did  for  a  sea- 
son, they  would  do  for  ever,  l^e  time  came  when  their 
special  mission  ended.  In  the  first  two  centuries  of  English 
Uhiistianify  we  may  tedom  up  one  kandred  and  fifty  samts ; 
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then  ihey  fall  off.  In  tiie  ninth  oentnry  a  saperfidal  larver 

of  bifitory  will  furnish  us  with  nzteen ;  in  the  tenth  with 
flight ;  in  the  eleventh  with  ten.  As  to  Ireland,  a  vision  is 
aaid  to  have  been  granted  to  St.  Patrick,  in  which  he  first 
saw  the  whole  of  Ireland  brilliantly  lit  up  ;  then  the  moim- 
tains  only ;  then  only  a  few  lamips  twinkling  in  the  valleys. 
The  same  decline  of  sanctity  is  intimated  in  the  account  of 
this  vision  given  in  Ussher's  ancient  catalogue.  *'  The  first 
order  of  saints  is  sanctissimu^i,  the  next  sanctior,  the  third 
sanclus.  The  first  flames  as  the  sun,  the  second  as  the  moon, 
the  third  as  the  stars."*  A  darkness  was  then  to  follow. 
Ilere  we  are  led  on  to  a  further  point  in  the  historical  paral- 
lel which  the  two  islands  furnish.  The  darkness  was  not 
simply  the  inward  decay  of  sanctity,  which  had  already 
showed  itself;  it  was  the  in-rushing  of  troubles  from  with- 
out ; — or  if  a  further  decay,  it  was  the  decay  which  follows 
upon  temporal  tumult  and  disorder.  Most  necessary  and 
pertinent  is  the  prayer,  Da  pacem  in  didms  nostris;  for  war 
18  the  destroction  of  religion, — ^first  by  cutting  off  the  saints 
fay  the  sword,  secondly  by  hindering  the  opportunitieB  of 
their  reproduction.  Such  was  the  visitation  coming  on  Eng<- 
land  and  Ireland ;  it  was  the  dark  presence  of  the  pirates  of 
the  North. 

There  was  a  fitness  in  the  course  of  things,  that  the  two 
people,  who  had  rejoiced  in  one  prosperity,  should  drink  to- 
getner  the  same  cup  of  suffering  :  Amahiles  et  decori  in  vitd 
suctf  in  inorte  non  diviii.  They  made  what  may  be  called  their 
will  at  about  the  same  date,  and  bequeathed  their  special 
schools,  religious  and  secular,  and  professors  to  conduct  them, 
to  Charlemagne  and  tlie  University  of  Paris.  Hardly  had 
they  done  so,  wiien  the  countrymen  of  Ra^nar  Lodbrog  ap- 
peared off  their  coasts.  Alcuin  went  to  Paris  in  a.d.  782  ; 
and  I  he  ^N  orthmen  first  landed  in  England  in  787,  and  first 
landed  in  Ireland  in  797. 

Hitherto  the  barbarian  inroads  had  been  but  the  xnigra- 
tkm  of  restless  populations  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
Across  the  table-lands  of  Asia,  or  the  Tast  plains  of  Europe, 
the  mighty  host  moyed  on,  with  Ihe  speed  of  horsemen,  or 
the  slow  pace  of  flocks  and  herds,  or  with  temporary  halts  or 
long  settlements  here  or  there,  as  the  case  might  be,  accord- 
ing to  iheir  own  pleasure,  or  the  compulsion  of  an  enemy  in 
their  rear.  Before  them  the  land  was  open  and  presented 
no  obstacle,  and  they  had  only  to  moTe  m  order  to  go  for* 
ward.  The  distant  ocean  was  the  only  term  of  their  wan- 
derings and  of  their  conquests.    Thus  the  two  islands  of  the 

*  Umw.  £oqL  Brik  Antiq.  pb  474. 
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West  were  safe  from  this  invasion,  which  lasted  for  centuries. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  fierce  northern  tribes,  who  after- 
wards appear  upon  the  scene  of  history.  What  the  Iiorse 
was  to  the  Hun,  such  was  the  light  bark  to  the  Norwegian 
or  Dane.*  If  the  Ilun  was  never  on  f(X)t,  the  Northman 
never  needed  land.  The  sea,  instead  of  being  a  barrier,  was 
the  very  element  and  condition  of  his  victories,  and  it  carried 
him  upon  its  bosom  up  and  down  with  an  ease  and  expedi- 
tion which  even  in  an  open  plain  country  was  impracticable. 

We  must  enlarge  on  theae  Nortliii^Bn>  from  the  course 
which  their  history  takes  in  the  seqneL  Their  chiefs,  then, 
called  the  sea-ldngSy  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  petty  princes 
of  Scandinavia,  sent  out  to  seek  their  fortunes  and  to  win 
glory  upon  the  wide  ocean,  with  the  outfit  of  a  Tessel  and  its 
equipmentB.t  They  ravaged  far  and  wide  at  will,  and  no  re- 
taliation on  them  was  possible  ;  for  these  pirates,  unlike  their 
more  civilised  brethr^  o£  Algiers  or  of  Greece,  had  not  a 
yard  of  territory,  a  town,  or  a  forty  no  property  besides  their 
vessels,  no  subjects  but  their  crews.  They  were  not  allowed 
either  to  inherit  or  transmit  the  booty  which  their  piratical 
expeditious  collected.  Such  personal  possessions,  even  to 
the  gold  and  silver,  were  buried  with  the  plunderer.  Never 
to  sleep  under  a  smoke-burnished  roof,  never  to  fill  the  cup 
over  tne  cheerful  hearth,  was  their  boavSt  and  their  principle. 
If  they  drank,  it  was  not  for  indulgence  or  for  good  company ; 
but,  by  a  degrading  extravagance,  to  rival  the  beasts  of  prey 
and  blood  in  their  wild  brutality.  These  berserkirs,  half 
madmen,  half  magicians,  studied  to  imitate  dogs,  or  wolves, 
or  bears,  in  their  methods  of  attack,  tearing  off  their  clothes, 
howling,  gnawing  their  armour,  till  they  collapsed  from  the 
violence  oi  their  preternatural  ferocity. 

Though  the  sea  was  their  element,  they  were  equally  pre- 
pared to  avail  themselves  of  the  land,  and  equally  at  home 
upon  it.  They  seemed  to  have  a  ubiquitous  presence.  As 
the  lightning,  the  hurricane,  or  the  plague  sweeps  through 
its  inevitable  circuit,  or  hurries  along  its  capricious  zigzag 
path,  so  these  marauders  were  at  one  time  lurking  in  the 
deep  creek,  and  darting  out  upon  the  unsuspecting  voyager, 
at  another  hurrying  along  the  coast,  and  making  their  sud- 
den descent  and  as  suddenly  reembarking;  and  at  another, 
landing,  leaving  their  vessels,  and  running  up  the  country. 
They  had  come  and  gone,  and  done  their  terrible  work,  before 
thev  could  be  encountered.  Now  thev  were  on  the  German 
Sea,  now  in  the  Bav  of  Biscav,  now  in  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  at  Rouen,  at  Amiens,  at  Paris,  on  the  Loire,  in 
*  rUoagan,  EngUah  Church  UiaU  voU  i.  p.  180.      f  Toraer,  vol  i.  p.  434. 
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Burgandy.  They  were  in  Brittany,  in  Aquitaine,  at  Bour- 
deaux.  They  landed  on  the  coast  near  Cadiz,  and  faced  the 
Moorish  monarch  in  tliree  battles.  Then,  again,  tliey  were  in 
Holland,  on  Walcheren,  at  Cambray,  at  Hainault,  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  other  parts  of  Belgium.  They  set  fire  to  the  vil- 
lages and  to  the  crops ;  they  massacred  the  peasantry  ;  they 
crucified,  they  impaled  ;  they  spitted  infants  on  their  lances : 
cruelty  was  one  of  the  glories  of  their  warfare. 

But  England  and  Ireland,  at  first  meeting  them  in  their 
descent  to  the  eoiiihy  bore  tlie  bnmt  of  their  furj.  The 
two  ulands  ooald  not  eecape  the  eommon  lot ;  min  had  over- 
taken  the  Oontinent  in  the  earlier  centuriee,  and  now  their 
torn  was  come.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trace  out  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  awful  visitation,  under  which  two  nations, 
rivals  in  saintly  memories,  were  to  be  rivals  also  in  the 
depth  of  a  spiritual  degradation ;  a  degradation  which  made 
them  reckless  and  desperate,  and  ungrateful  to  the  record  of 
God's  past  mercies  and  their  fiei^thers'  noble  deeds.  England 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  Ireland  for  an  additional 
hundred,  were  the  prey,  the  victim,  the  bond-slave  of  theso 
savage  Northmen.  \\  hat  happened  to  one  country,  happened 
on  the  whole  to  the  other:  and  what  we  liave  alreadv  said  of 
their  foe  in  his  descent  upon  other  countries,  might  enable  us 
to  compose  a  history  of  his  dealings  with  them,  though  no 
chronicle  remained  to  tell  it.  The  Northman  pillaged  the 
great  monastery  of  Banchor,  and  slaughtered  or  scattered 
its  inmates  ;  he  burned  Armagh  and  its  cathedral ;  he  burned 
Ferns,  and  Eildare,  with  its  famous  church ;  he  sacked  Cork ; 
he  wasted  the  whole  of  Connaught.  He  cast  his  anchors  in 
the  Boyne  and  Liffey,  and  then  spread  ids  devastations  in- 
land over  tiie  plains  through  which  those  riyers  flow,  plun- 
dering  ohnrches,  monasteries,  villages,  and  carrying  off  the 
flocks  and  herds  as  booty.  In  the  long  course  of  years  no 
part  of  the  island  escaped  ;  bishops  were  put  to  death,  sacred 
vesseb  profEuied  and  carried  off,  libraries  destroyed.  When 
at  length  the  miserable  popolation  submitted  from  meie 
exhaustion,  and  when  war  seemed  at  an  end,  for  resistance 
was  impossible,  and  provisions  were  consumed,  then  the  in- 
vading tribes  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  a  new  course 
of  conflicts  and  devastations  followed. 

As  to  England,  who  does  not  know  the  terrible  epic,  so 
it  may  be  called,  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ?  How 
Hagnar  Lodbrog,  in  opposition  to  his  wife  Aslauga's  counsel, 
built  two  large  ships  in  his  pride,  which  were  useless  in  the 
hour  of  defeat,  when  swiftness  of  flight  was  as  necessary  to  him 
as  vigour  iu  bis  attack ;  and  how  these  clumsy  vessels  were 
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wrecked  on  the  Northumbrian  ooast,  and  Ragnar  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and  lastly,  how  the  barbarous  Ella,  the  prince  of  the 
district,  doomed  his  fallen  enemy  to  die  in  prison  by  the  stings 
of  venomous  snakes  ?  His  Quida,  or  death-song,  as  he  was 
supposed  to  sing  it  in  his  dungeon,  is  preserved,*  and  traces 
out  the  history  of  those  savage  exploits  which  were  his  sole 
comfort  when  he  was  giWng  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker.  Fifty- 
one  times,  as  he  recounts,  had  he  rallied  his  people  around 
his  uplifted  lance  ;  and  he  died  in  the  joyful  thought  that 
liis  sons  would  avenge  him.  He  was  not  wrong  in  that 
belief.  Alfred  was  a  youth  of  nineteen  in  his  brother's  ooorL 
when  the  news  came  that  eight  kings  and  twenty  ear]s>  all 
zelations  or  friends  of  Ragnar,  headed  by  three  of  his  sons, 
of  whom  the  cruel  Ingwar  and  Hnbba  were  two,  had  landed 
on  the  east  coast.  They  moved  to  York,  gained  possession  of 
Ella,  split  him  into  the  form  of  a  spread  eagle,  and  rubbed 
salt  into  his  wounds*  Next  they  got  possession  of  Notting- 
ham. Then  they  were  back  again  into  Lincolnshire,  deso- 
lating and  destroying  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  They 
burned  the  famous  abbeys  Bardeney  and  Croyland,  and  tor- 
tured and  murdered  the  monks.  Then  they  went  to  Peter- 
borough and  to  Ely,  where  the  nuns,  accoraing  to  the  well- 
known  history,  mutilated  their  faces  to  preserve  their  hon- 
our. Then  they  fought,  defeated,  captured,  tortured,  and 
martyred  St.  Edmund.  Next  they  got  possession  of  Read- 
ing. We  mention  these  familiar  facts  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  to  illustrate  that  fearful  celerity  and  almost  caprice 
of  locomotion,  with  which  they  rushed  to  and  iro  about  the 
oountry.  At  Beading  they  were  met  by  Alfred,  who  shortly 
after  suooeeded  to  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and  who  in  the  first 
year  of  his  royal  power  fought  eight  pitched  batdes  with 
them.  Such  is  the  introduction  to  the  lomantio  history  of 
that  celebrated  king. 

Let  not  the  reiser  suppose  that  we  are  alluding  to  this 
history  for  its  own  sake,  forgetful  of  the  argument  which  we 
are  pursuing.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  fresh  point  in  the 
panuielism  which  exists  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  islands ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  Ireland  had  its  Alfred  also, — that  is,  its 
champion  of  its  own  people  against  the  Northmen,  as  brave 
and  as  wise,  as  successful  in  his  own  time,  as  unsuccessful  in 
the  ultimate  result*  This  was  the  great  king  of  Munster^ 
Brian  Boroimhe. 

Alfred  crowded  the  exploits  of  his  life  in  the  short  space 
of  hfty-une  years.    He  is  known  in  history  from  his  boy- 
hood, when  he  was  sent  to  Home ;  and  he  succeeded  to  his 
*  Turner,  Anglo-Saxons,  toL  i.  p.  464. 
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brotlicr's  throne  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  Nortliraan  war  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  Brian  too  succeeded  to  his  brother 
in  the  government  of  Munster;  but  he  was  not  elevated  to 
the  royal  prerogatives  of  king  of  Ireland  till  he  was  in  his 
aeventy-flmh  year.  Maelseaehlaiim,  or  Mulachii  in  whose  line 
the  royal  power  was  hereditary,  had  in  a  former  time  of  his 
life  ddSeated  the  Northmen  in  three  great  hatttesy  in  one  of 
which  he  had  taken  from  their  chief's  neck  the  fitmous  collar 
of  gold,  which  is  said  still  to  he  preserved  in  Dnhlin ;  but  he 
was  thought  to  have  lost  the  energy  which  he  once  displayed, 
and  to  he  unequal  to  the  emergency.  At  length  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  his  sovereignty  to  Brian,  and  Brian  was 
installed  in  his  place  at  Tara ;  and  now,  at  the  advanced  age 
which  we  have  mentioned,  Brian's  historical  existence  begins. 

Brian  was  the  choice  of  the  great  men  of  the  country, 
but  he  got  possession  of  the  royal  power  by  his  own  act ; 
and  his  mode  of  substituting  himself  for  Malachi  was  charac- 
terised by  a  picturesque  chivalrousness  which  reminds  us  of 
the  era  of  the  Crusades.  lie  came  up  against  Malachi  with 
a  large  force,  to  compel  his  resignation.  Nothins:  was  left 
to  the  weaker  but  to  submit,  and  Malachi  came  to  his  rival's 
camp  for  the  purpose.  Brian  received  him  with  all  courtesy, 
condoled  with  him  on  the  fickleness  of  his  friends,  declined  to 
acc^t  his  resignation  at  once,  and  gave  him  a  year  to  recover 
bis  broken  fortones.  He  accompanied  this  respite  with  the 
present  of  two  hundred  and  forty  fine  horses,  though  not  in 
the  spirit  of  mockery  which  accompanied  an  offer  of  a  like 
nature  made  by  an  As83rrian  monarch  to  a  Jewish  king,  and 
with  presents  of  great  value  to  the  kind's  attendants.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  Malachi  quietly  gave  m. 

Brian  was  not  possessed  of  the  literary  attainments  and 
general  cultivation  of  mind  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
Alfred  ;  but  he  equalled  him  in  his  patriotism,  his  patronage 
of  letters,  and  in  his  devotion.  As  soon  as  he  was  king,  he 
confirmed  the  chieftains  in  their  ancient  privileges,  and  at- 
tached them  to  him  by  presents.  He  revised  the  genealogies 
of  families,  and  distributed  them  into  houses,  and  regulated 
the  precedence  of  the  nobility.  He  reformed  the  laws,  and 
enforced  their  observance  ;  and  we  have  the  pleasing  legend, 
in  illustration  of  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  country,  that 
in  his  days  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  arrayed  in  the  most 
eostly  apparel,  wiw  all  her  jewels  on,  and  a  wand  in  her 
hand  surmounted  by  a  precious  ring,  trayersed  the  island 
from  sea  to  sea  wiuiout  attendant  and  without  mischance. 
As  to  the  pirates  of  the  North,  he  took  the  best  means  of  pre- 
yenting  their  inroads  by  building  a  fleet  He  erected  forts 
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in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  repaired  the  high  roads, 
and  cast  bridges  over  the  rivers.  Nor  was  religion  a  second- 
ary concern  with  him.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  churches  and  monasteries,  which  had  been  destroyed ; 
he  restored  the  public  schools,  and  multiplied  them ;  he  did 
his  best  to  collect  new  libraries.  Such  was  the  energy  cf 
this  wondeifnl  old  man. 

These  were  the  great  works  of  twelve  years ;  and  at  length, 
tiie  time  came,  though  long  delayed,  when  he  was  to  end  a 
glorions  reign  with  a  more  glorious  death,  as  a  sort  of  victim 
for  the  peo^e  he  had  so  largely  benefited.  In  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Clontarf,  fought  in  1014,  he  engaged  the  united  forces 
of  Scandinavians  and  SootSy  Britons  from  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, Danes  settled  in  the  country,  and  insurgents  ofLeinster. 
The  day  of  battle  was  Good  Friday,  which  in  that  year  fell 
as  late  as  St.  George's  Day,  April  23(1.  With  the  crucifix 
in  his  left  hand,  and  his  sword  in  his  right,  he  rode  with  his 
son  and  heir  Morough  throufrh  tlie  ranks  of  his  army,  ex- 
horting them  gladly  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  Church,  as 
the  Lord  of  the  Church  had  shed  His  precious  blood  for  them. 
He  plained  the  victory  with  the  slaughter  of  16,000  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  his  own  and  of  his  son's 
life.  He  was  slain  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  his  son  in 
his  sixty-third.  An  historian  of  the  day  says,  he  received 
his  deau-blow  manibus  et  mente  ad  Deum  intentusJ**  Mo- 
rongh  had  time  to  mske  confession  and  receive  the  Tiaticmn.f 
This  was  a  hundred  years  and  more  after  Alfred's  deatili. 

In  spite  of  these  two  great  monarchs,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  centaries  of  civil  disorder  should  not  have  had 
the  most  grievous  results  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  both 
countries;  nor  need  we  feel  any  surprise,  considering  the 
difficulty  with  which  religion  is  built  up,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  pulled  down,  if  the  Northmen  demolished  what  the 
zeal  of  pious  monarchs  and  the  labours  of  saints  could  not 
restore.  As  to  England,  Englishmen  froely  confess  it.  The 
passage  of  Alfred  is  well  known  :  "  Very  few  are  the  clergy 
on  this  side  the  Ilumber  who  could  understand  their  dauy 
prayers  in  English,  or  translate  any  tiling  from  the  Latin. 
I  think  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Ilumber.  They 
were  so  few,  that  T  cannot  recollect  one  single  instance  on 
the  south  of  the  Thames  when  I  took  the  kingdom."  In 
his  reign,  and  the  century  which  followed  it,  the  absence  of 
invaders,  his  own  ozertions,  and  the  reforms  of  St  Dunstan, 
availed  in  a  great  measure  to  reverse  this  lamentable  condition 
of  things;  but  the  evil  had  struck  too  deeply  into  the  heart  of 

*  IfMrianm  Sootiu.  f  Lanigao,  toL  iii.  p.  4i4. 
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the  nation  became  worse  than  the  first.   The  tradition  of  piety 


they  were  again  conngned  to  the  sensuality,  the  iDtellectaal 
sloth,  and  the  national  impotenoe,  from  which  Alfred  had  la- 
boured to  rescue  them  :  Many  years  before  the  Conquest,*' 
aays  William  of  Malmesbur}%  "  both  aacrcd  and  secular  stu- 
dies had  come  to  an  end.  The  clergy,  content  with  a  sloveDly 
knowledge,  scarcely  managed  to  pronounce  the  formal  words 
ol  the  sacraments,  and  thought  it  a  thing  prodigious  and 
miraculous  if  one  of  themselves  knew  pranimar.  The  monks, 
by  their  delicate  cloth ino^,  and  their  free  use  of  whatever  food 
came  to  them,  made  their  rule  a  mockerv.  The  nohles,  given 
to  gluttony  and  debauchery,  instead  of  coming  to  church  of 
a  morning,  as  Christians  should,  heard  a  hasty  mass  and 
matins,  if  it  could  be  called  hearing,  they  and  their  wives, 
ere  they  had  risen  from  their  beds.  The  common  i)eople 
were  the  defenceless  prey  of  the  powerful.  Unnatural  as 
was  such  conduct,  it  was  often  the  fact,  that  heads  of  fami- 
lies, alter  seducing  the  women  of  their  house^  either  sold 
them  to  other  men,  or  to  hooses  of  bad  repute.^  Drinking 
was  a  common  Tioe^  and  was  continued  day  and  night."* 

They  are  said  to  ha^  learned  drinking  from  the  Danes.f 
The  most  startling  evidence  of  depravity  m  as  thrir  sellinff 
their  own  children.  They  wore  exported  to  Ireland.  Bristol 
seems  to  have  been  the  slave  market ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
ffood  deeds  of  St.  Wolstan,  shortly  before  the  Conquest,  that 
he  was  able,  as  the  lesson  for  his  day  tells  us,  to  bring  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  to  a  better  mind,  who,  in  spite  of  king  and 
Pope,  persisted  in  their  nefarious  practice  of  seliiug  their 
own  people  into  slavery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Synod  of  Armagh,  after  Henry's 
invasion,  touchingly  confesses  this  sin  of  slave-dealing  as 
having  brought  upon  the  Irish  the  yoke  of  foreigners,  and 
decrees  that  all  the  English  slaves  throughout  the  country 
should  be  emancipated.  J  That  they  were  the  purchasers,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  purchased,  shows  us  that  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelf)^  centnries  there  were  classes  of  society  in  Ireland 
higher  in  the  grade  of  dTilisation  than  the  whole  English 
nation ;  for  it  is  inconceiYahle  that  such  a  merchandise  could 
be  possible,  unless  all  ranks  were  degraded,  and  the  ruling 
TOwer  utterly  feeUe.  Indeed,  the  purchase  and  possession  <n 
Kngliah  slayes  was  eventually  Henry's  pretext  n>r  his  expe- 
•Bag;  AiigL^57.    f  TiinMr,ToLiLp.970ii.    t  LaaigMi  Toi  tv.  p.  196. 
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dition  against  tlie  Irlsli.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  without  proo£i 
to  conyixiod  ns  that,  in  spite  of  the  demtatioiu  of  the  North- 
men, Iidand  had  much  of  its  ancieiit  force  of  character,  nay 
of  learning  and  Tirtue^  left  among  its  people.  The  very  ah- 
errationa  of  auch  men  aa  Erigena  are  a  proof  at  leaat  of  men- 
tal ottltiue ;  for  hereeiea  do  not  commonly  hreak  out  among 
the  ignorant,  and  are  often  eyen  united  with  strictness  or 
severity  of  life.  Still,  after  all  due  allowances  on  this  head* 
we  cannot  follow  M'Geoghegan  and  others  in  considering 
that  Brian  restored  the  state  of  things  to  what  it  had  been 
before  the  Northmen  came.  And  it  is  necessary  for  our 
parallel  that  we  should  give  our  reasons  for  this  dissent. 

The  authors  in  question  then  point  to  the  Saints  who 
flourished  between  Brian  and  Henry  II.,  the  learned  Irish- 
men in  foreign  countries,  the  Bishops  who  attended  fo- 
reign synods,  and  the  monarchs  who  gave  up  the  world  for 
the  cloister.  Lanigan  observes*  that  "  there  were  excellent 
Bishops  in  the  country,  such  aa  Gelasius  of  Armagh,  and 
Christian  of  Lismore ;  and  that  the  Irish  Church  was  not 
then  in  so  degenerate  a  state  as  to  require  any  foreign  inter- 
yention/'  M'Geoghegan  speaks  at  mater  length,  and  ob* 
serres  that  "it  must  1^  allowed  that  mr  nearly  two  centuries 
the  Northern  pirates  had  wiee  ceased  committing  devasta- 
tions  on  the  isUnd^illaging  and  burning  her  churches  and 
religious  houses.  Thepnblic  schools  were  interrupted;  igno- 
rance spread  its  influence  widely,  and  religion  su^ered  much 
in  its  practice ;  without,  however,  becoming  entirely  extinct. 
After  the  complete  overthrow  of  those  barbarians  in  1014  in 
the  battle  of  Clontarf,  the  inhabitants  began  to  relniild  their 
churches  and  public  schools,  and  to  restore  religion  to  its 
primitive  splendour/'f  He  adds,  "  From  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf to  the  reign  of  Henry  TI.  about  a  century  and  a  half 
elapsed,  during  which  time  all  ranks  were  emulous  in  their 
endeavours  to  reestablish  ffood  order  in  the  government  and 
discipline  in  the  churches.' 

Accordingly  he  refers  to  saintly  prelates,  such  as  St.  Cel- 
sus,  St.  Malachi,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Imar,  Gilbert,  Malchus, 
and  others.  Such,  moreover,  were  Emulph  and  Buo,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  Iceland.  Doubtlees  these  are  namea 
in  which  any  country  mi^ht  reasonably  glory ;  but  are  they 
sufficient  to  prove  his  pomtP  for  we  hare  to  go  bade  to  tfae 
mevious  question.  Is  a  Christian  country  in  a  satisfactory  re- 
ligious condition  merely  because  there  are  saints  in  it  ?  The 
state  of  things  at  the  same  period  on  this  side  the  Channel 
shall  be  our  answer.  We  have  been  giving  evidence  above 
*  YoL  It.  p.  159.  f  0*Kan7't  IViailatiQO,  p.  m 
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of  the  degraded  atate  of  tboEnglisli  population^  from  the  com- 
ing  of  t£e  Norlilmieii  down  to  the  GonqiiMt ;  yet  it  is  amto 
aotorioiiB  that  no  mean  aainta  were  found  among  them  Doth 
hefore  and  after  Alfiwd.  Simh  are  the  gloriooB  martyrs  whom 
the  Danes  sent  to  heayen,  Edmmid,  I&mbert».  and  JSlphege ; 
such  are  the  Bishops  Ethelwold,  Elphege,  and  Brinstan  of 
Winchester,  Odo  and  Dunstan  of  CSanterbury^  Oswald  of  York, 
and  Wolstan  of  Worcester.  Some  of  them  too  were  mission- 
ariesy  and  that  to  the  very  tribes  who  were  l^ing  England 
waste, — a  lesson  to  the  ill-treated  to  return  good  for  evil ;  as 
St.  Sigfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sweden.  Then,  again,  there  was 
the  royal  saint,  St.  Edward  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  St. 
Walstan,  a  layman,  who,  without  embracing  the  monastic 
state,  gave  away  his  patrimony  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
made  himself  a  mere  farm-servant  in  an  obscure  village  for 
the  love  of  God,  fasting,  praying,  and  working  miracles,  as 
peacefully  and  serenely  as  if  trouble  and  sin  were  not  in  the 
cuiuitry.  William  of  Malmesbury  addsy  at  the  end  of  the 
Y&cy  passage  which  we  have  quoted  above,  in  disparagement 
of  uie  Anglo-Saxons,  **  I  know  many  clerks  at  that  time  were 
wafidng  in  simplicity  the  path  of  sanotity ;  I  knomthat  many 
of  the  mfj,  of  every  kinidand^conditlon  in  that  nation,  were 
in  God's  myoar ;  but,  as  in  time  of  peaoe  His  demenc^ 
doth  cherish  the  had  with  the  good,,  so  in  the  time  of  capti- 
vity His  severity  sometimes^  involves  the  good  with  the  bad."* 
Such  was  tiie  oase  with  England ;.  it  had  saints  in  the  midst 
of  its  degeneracy :  and  in  like  manner  Ireland,,  though  it  had 
its  saints,  migh!t  still  be  degenemte  in  tiie  pretsnoe  of  its 
sanctity. 

Still  less  is  the  flourishing  state  of  her  schools  an  index 
of  the  intelligence,  education,  order,  or  religion,  then  exist- 
ing in  the  mass  of  her  people.  Ireland,  indeed,  was  still  a 
great  centre  of  learning ;  and  under  all  circumstances  this 


met  is  very  remarkable.  Loss  and  suftering,  disappointment 
and  hopelessness,  could  not  quench  that  activity  of  intellect 
and  zeal  for  knowledge  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of 
bier  children  from  the  earliest  times.  We  read  of  schools  at 
Kells,  Kildare,  Killaloe,  and  other  places,,  especially  at  Ar- 
magh, wludiy  0?en  dom  to.  the  time  of  the  Oonqneror,  was 
&e«aented  by  British  youths.  Sulger,.afteBwards  Bishop  of 
St.jDayid's,  spent  firom  ten  to  tiiirteen  years  in  Irekuid  in 
the  study  of  Holy  Soripturs^  and  a.  portion  of  Armagh  even 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  (^larter..  It  is  not  tke  least 
striking  circumstance  in  those  dBeary  tknes,  that  in  an  age 
of  the  world  when  kings  and  great  men  ooold  not  read,  pro- 
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huovB  in  the  Irish  ooUeges  wm  aometinies  men  of  nohk 
hirth.  St  Malaohi's  &ther,  though  a  member  of  a  ikmily  of 
distmotiony  as  St  Bernard  tells  us,  was  a  oelebrated  professor 
at  Armagh.  History  reoords  the  names  of  others  similarly 
eminenty  both  by  their  descent  and  their  learning.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  and  venerate  a  race  which  displayed 
suoh  inextinguishable  love  of  soienoe  and  letters  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  not  even  numerous  instances  of  this  noble  trait  of 
character  in  individuals  are  sufficient  to  prove  any  thing  as 
to  the  point  immediately  before  us,  viz.  the  actual  condition 
of  the  people  in  n;eneral  contemporaneously  with  them.  There 
is  in  most  countries  a  strongly  marked  line  dividing  the  edu- 
cated and  illiterate  classes,  such  as  not  even  the  closest  proxi- 
mity tends  to  obliterate.  Science  is  a  sort  of  disciplina  arcani, 
whether  wo  will  or  no ;  and  the  presence  of  a  learned  man 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  make  others  learned  with  whom 
he  is  in  habits  of  familiarity. 

It  is  othei'wise  with  sanctity ;  a  saint  influences  by  his 
conversation,  and  preaehes  by  ms  life  :  and  yet  even  saints, 
as  we  have  been  showing,  are  no  guarantee  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  people.  ICuch  less  has  a  school,  or  college,  or  seminary, 
any  power  to  communicate  its  own  attainments  or  refinement 
to  the  ne^hbourhood  in  which  it  is  placed.  There  is  a  stoiy 
of  a  practical  joke  executed  by  a  famous  wit  of  Oxford  some 
fifty  years  ago,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  some  foreign  poten- 
tate to  the  University,  which  it  may  be  allowed  us  perhaps  to 
introduce  here.  When  the  great  person  changed  horses  at 
Benson,  the  stage  before  coming  to  Oxford,  he  found  the  land- 
lord, waiters,  ostlers,  stable-boys,  and  postillions  arrayed  in 
the  black  gowns  and  cassocks,  and  red  hoods  and  large  bands, 
proper  to  doctors  of  divinity,  and  shouting  one  to  another  as 
thev  brouorht  out  the  fresh  liorses  and  harnessed  them  to  the 
travelling  carriages  in  classical  Latin,  in  the  style  of**  Hens, 
RogerCj  fer  cahallos,^^  of  the  Wykehamist  song.  On  his  ask- 
ing the  meaning  of  this,  he  was  gravely  informed  by  one  of 
the  masquerading  undergraduates,  that  the  iniluence  of  the 
University  penetrated  the  peasantry  fbr  ten  miles  on  every 
side,  and  that  no  farm-labourer  or  hodman  was  to  be  fimnd 
in  that  circuit  who  had  not  taken  his  degrees,  and  could  not 
support  a  tiiesis  against  Bellarmine  or  Sooinus.  It  was  a  pon« 
derous  |deasantry  to  act,  but  it  is  an  apposite  illustration  to 
adduce  in  our  present  argument.  A  University  does  great 
things ;  but  this  is  just  one  of  the  things  it  does  not  do.  No 
Oxford  scout,  by  serving  a  score  of  undergraduate  masters, 
ever  caught  the  trick  of  construing  Horace,  or  reducing  a 
Br€mantMp*  And,  in  liJce  manner,  while  we  do  not  doubt 
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Ait  ihm  wm  &r  bioito  Iiiah  tiian  English  scholars  in  tha 
eleventk  century,  we  cannot  £urly  deduce  from  that  supe- 
limty  that  the  conntry  priests  or  peasants  of  Meath  or 
Leinster  had  more  knowledge  of  the  canons  or  of  the  Deca* 
logue  than  had  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Wessex. 

And*  in  £m^,  there  seems  to  fauaye  heen  little  sympathy 
hetween  the  two  classes  in  question.  How  came  it  to  pass, 
that  during  those  centuries  of  confusion,  so  many  Irish  scho- 
larsiy  greges  philosophorum,  as  they  are  called  in  the  trite  pass- 
age  in  £rici»  crossed  over  to  the  Continent  ?  Their  convents 
and  colleges,  indeed,  were  in  flames  or  in  ashes;  but  their 
country  remained.  Why  did  they  not  seek  the  bosom,  and 
share  the  hospitality  and  privations,  of  either  rich  or  poor 
within  the  four  seas  of  Ireland  ?  Is  it  the  true  solution  of 
this  phenomenon,  that  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  beyond  their 
own  homestead,  they  almost  came  upon  a  foreign  soil  ?  We 
cannot  refer  it  to  any  want  of  ])atriotism  or  Christian  charity 
in  their  own  breasts,  that  St.  Uonatus  or  St.  Andrew  found 
a  domicile  in  Italy  in  the  ninth  century,  Mark  and  Marcellus 
in  Switierlandt  othm  who  might  be  named  in  tiie  west  of 
England,  and  others  in  the  caun  numastio  dwellings  of  Co- 
logne or  Batisbon;  but  if  these  holy  men  were  not,  and  could 
not  be,  indifferent  to  their  countrjrmen,  was  it  not  that  their 
countiymen  were  indifferent  to  them  P 

And  St.  Bernard  seems  to  answer  our  question  in  the 
aflirmative.  We  are  far  indeed  from  taking  to  the  letter 
all  that  he  says  of  the  Irish.  We  believe  that,  as  in  other 
passages  of  his  history,  his  ardent  temper  carried  him  beyond  • 
the  truth.  We  believe  that  the  statements  contained  in  his 
well-known  life  of  St.  Malachi  are  exaggerations ;  still,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  St. 
Malachi,  who  had  visited  him  at  Clairvaux  on  his  way  to  and 
from  Rome,  whither  he  repaired  expressly  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  Ireland.  Now  St.  Bernard,  who  had  his  in- 
formation at  first  hand,  and  from  the  most  venerable  autho- 
rity, says,  in  his  life  of  him,  "  Our  Malachi,  born  in  Ireland, 
de  populo  bur/jaro,  was  there  brought  up,  was  there  taught 
letters.  However,  from  the  barbarousness  of  his  birthplace 
he  oontraeted  nothing,  no  more  than  the  fish  of  the  sea  emu 
tract  any  thing  from  their  mother's  salt.  He  who  produxU  mei 
de  petrd  okim^ue  de  eaxo  durimmOf  it  was  He  who  did  this.*'* 

*  **  Malflchias  noiter,  ortoi  Hibenito  de  populo  iMurbftro,  iU  edwMitiii,  ibi 

literas  edoclas  est.  CBterdm  de  natali  barbftrie  traxit  nihiU  nnn  magis  qu&m 
de  sate  materno  pieces  maris.  Qui  produxit  met  de  petra  oleumque  de  saxo 
durissimo,  ipse  fecit  hoc"  ( Vit.  c.  i  ).  Vid.  also  what  he  says  on  Malachi  being 
■■llir  lifn  Mthop^t  vicar:  **  Seminare  semen  sanctum  in  gente  non  sanctii  SI 
dan  rudi  popaw  et  sim  lege  Tireoti  kgem  viUB  et  diMsipUuB"  (o.  iai.). 
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It  musl  be  reoollectedy  that  we  are  saying  notliing  of  the  Irialt 
people  which  we  do  not  in  another  reepeot  impute  to  our 
own.  Both  nations  had  lost  their  first  ferrour ;  they  had 
not  fallen  away  in  the  same  direotion,  but  neither  of  them 
was  fitted  any  longer  for  the  high  mission  which  they  had 
fulfilled  in  earlier  and  happier  times.  The  declension  was 
deplorable,  and  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it? 

In  one  respect  England  had  been  the  more  fhvonrably 
oiromnstanced  of  the  two ;  but  the  ultimate  result  was  the 
same.  Alfred  has  been  able  to  do  for  his  country  what,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  impossible  to  Brian.  Brian 
was  not  in  the  line  of  the  old  kings  of  Ireland.  lie  was  but  the 
representative  of  a  Munster  dynasty  which  had  been  success- 
fully in8ur<;ent  against  them;  and  he  was  unable  to  secure  the 
throne  for  his  descendants.  One  thing  he  could  do,  and  did: 
he  so  effectually  destro>^ed  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  old 
monarchy,  that  though  Mahichi  regained  his  former  dignity, 
still,  on  his  death,  for  many  years  there  was  no  king  of  all 
Ireland  at  all.  It  follows,  that  though  Brian  delivered  his 
country  from  her  estenud  foe^  he  actually  threw  her  back  as 
re^;ards  the  prospect  of  intenial  consdidation.  This  great 
misfortune  Lanigan  remarks  upon.  **  The  anciently  estab- 
lished system  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  whole  king- 
dom,**  he  says,  "was  oyertumed;  and  there  remained  no 
paramount  power  autliorised  to  control  the  provincial  kings 
or  minor  chieftains.  The  Irish/'  he  continues,  "were  during 
a  great  part  of  the  eleventh  century  engaged  here  and  there 
in  wars  among  themselves ;  and  we  find  now  and  then  one  or 
other  party  of  them  assisted  by  the  Danes  settled  in  Dublin 
or  elsewhere."* 

As  to  England,  on  tlio  contrary,  both  Alfred  and  the 
Danes,  in  difierent  ways,  had  tended  to  her  political  progress. 
They  played  as  it  were  into  each  other's  hands;  and,  while 
the  Danes  broke  up  the  Heptarchy,  Alfred  developed  the 
monarchical  power.  England  was  not  illegally  seized,  but  fell 
into  his  hands.  Down  went  !Xorthumbria,  East  Anglia,  and 
Mercia,  almost  at  a  blow,  before  the  resistless  energy  of  In^ 
war  and  Hubba,  till  Alf!red  was  left  the  sole  representative 
of  Anglo-Saxon  royalty  in  the  island.  Brian  had  to  conquer 
for  himself ;  but  the  Dimes  conquered  for  Alfred.  If  ever  mm 
was  a  king  who  came  to  great  power  by  the  force  of  events, 
and  without  any  violent  acts  of  nis  own,  his  was  that  unusual 
blessing ;  and  he  had  another  still  more  unusual,  that  of  be- 
ing supremely  happy  in  his  immediate  descendants.  Charle- 
•magne>  a  century  before,  had  done  his  work  on  a  larger  scale; 

•  ToL  HL  p.  427. 
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Imt  it  came  to  naught  for  want  of  those  who  could  oarry  it 
on.  But  Edward  and  Ethelfleda,  the  children  of  Alfred,  and 

Athelstaii  his  grandson,  were,  in  their  place  and  day,  as  great 
as  he  had  been  in  his.  Alfred  had  been  the  first  king  of  the 
English,  and  AtheLstan  was  the  first  king  of  England.*  He 
brou^^^ht  under  the  Danes,  and  extended  his  sovereignty  to 
the  furthest  point  of  the  north,  and  became  nominal  lord  even 
of  Wales  and  Scotland.  Thus  suaviter  et  fortiter,  with  the 
vigour  yet  the  deliberation  of  some  natural  growth,  was  the 
English  monarchy  brought  into  existence.  What  has  been 
so  gradually  and  carefully  accomplished,  has  never  broken 
into  parts  again. 

It  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  such  a  blessing  should 
be  accorded  to  the  sister  island.  That  state  in  which  the 
Northmen  found  England,  is  the  state  in  which  they  left  Ire- 
land. Moore  reminds  ua  of  this  in  the  words  with  which  he 
introduoea  to  ns  their  invasion.  **  In  the  one  small  kingdom 
of  Ner^mnbria,"  he  says,  '*we  find  represented  upon  a 
smaller  scale  almost  a  coonterpart  of  those  scenes  of  discord 
and  mismle  which  form  the  main  action  of  Irish  history  in 
those  times ;  the  same  rapid  succession  and  violent  deatns  of 
moat  of  the  reigning  chicatains»  and  the  same  recklessness  of 
the  public  weal  which  in  general  mark  tlieir  career.*'f  So  it 
had  been  before  the  time  of  Brian,  and  so  it  was  after  him. 
They  even  joined  the  Northmen  in  their  quarrels,  whether  with 
Irish  or  Northmen,  and  they  imitated  them  in  their  reckless 
and  sacrilegious  deeds.  Several  of  the  Irish  princes  and 
chieftains,"  says  Lanigan,  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Danes,  sparing  neitlier  churclies,  nor  monasteries,  nor  ect'le- 
siastics,  according  as  it  suited  their  views  ;  a  system  wliich 
was  held  in  abhorrence  by  their  ancestors,  and  which  often 
excited  them  to  unite  in  defence  ol  their  altars  again.st  the 
Scandinavian  robbers."};  In  the  previous  sentences  he  had 
given  some  instances  of  such  devastations  as  their  burning 
and  pillaging  the  church  of  Ardbraccan  with  a  number  m 
people  in  it  in  1109  ;  of  their  plundering  and  destroying  the 
monaatery  of  OlonmacnoiB  in  1111;  of  their  killing  the  ^bot 
of  Eells  on  a  Sunday  in  1117 ;  of  their- burning  Cashel  and 
lismore  in  1121 ;  of  their  plundering  Emly  in  1123;  and  of 
their  burning  the  steeple  of  Trim,  with  the  people  in  it,  in 
1127.  He  expressly  tells  us  that  these  outrages  arose  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  want  of  a  central  and  sovereign  authority  in 
the  oountry.  It  was  one  of  the  sad  efiects»''  he  says,  of 
the  contests  between  varioua  powerful  families  aspiring  to  the 

*  Taraer,  Anglo^Ssxons,  iL  1S7. 
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sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  again  between  diverse  members 
of  said  famiUee  qnarrelHng  among  themselves  for  precedency/' 

Brian,  then,  was  raised  up  to  accomplish  for  his  country 
great  works  of  a  material  kind.  His  arms  broke  the  power 
of  the  Northmen ;  he  rebuilt  the  fabrics  of  religion ;  but,  as 
to  moial  and  social  matters,  he  left  behind  him  the  bad  and 
the  good  which  were  before  him.  There  had  been  literature 
among  the  Irish  all  along,  and  civil  war  all  along :  he  found 
both,  and  he  left  both.  Schools  had  still  flourisheii  when  the 
Northmen  were  victorious  ;  slaughter  and  sacrilege  were  still 
rife  when  they  had  been  chastised.  So  was  it  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  of  things :  the  disorders  in  the  church  of 
Armagh,  which  continued  up  to  the  time  of  bt.  Malachi,  are 
a  clear  evidence  of  it. 

Here  we  must  pause  in  our  subject,  ere  we  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  religions  declension  of  the  two  islands, 
to  a  review  of  the  means  which  the  Holy  See  adopted  to  meet 
the  evil.  It  was  surely  incumbent  on  that  power,  which  had 
converted  them,  to  interfere  when  they  were  lapsing  back  to 
barbarism.  Every  one  has  a  love  and  a  care  for  his  own 
work ;  and  if  children  are  not  ibnd  of  their  parents,  at  least 
tlie  parents,  as  tiie  gveat  philosopher  says,  yearn  in  aflfectioii 
over  the  children.  Borne  nad  hail  a  great  success  in  English 
and  Irish  leal ;  it  had  no  wish  that  that  success  shoud  be 
reversed.  But  at  this  time  the  people  of  England  were  sonic 
in  sloth,  luxury,  and  depravity ;  and  Ireland  was  conyulsed 
with  feuds  and  conflicts,  their  scholars  having  as  little  power 
to  restore  order,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  as  faith  is  able  to  ensure 
charity,  or  knowledge  is  the  guarantee  of  virtue. 

What  should  the  Pope  do  ?  He  took  time  to  deliberate 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  then  he  acted  boldly.  He 
applied  one  and  the  same  remedy  to  both.  He  gave  commis- 
sion to  a  foreign  power  to  take  possession  of  both  islands.  He 
did  not  set  one  island  to  convert  the  other ;  he  did  not  send 
the  debased  English  to  heal  the  quarrels  of  the  Irish  ;  he  did 
not  send  those  who  sold  their  own  children  to  the  Irish,  to  lord 
it  over  the  Irish  who  bought  them.  He  sent  against  each  of 
them  in  its  turn  the  soldiera  of  a  young  and  ambitious  nation 
— first  to  reform  them,  secondly  to  unite  them  tcMrether ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  warlike  host  he  sent  was  an  o&hoot  of  the 
▼ery  race  which  had  brought  them  both  to  ruin.  The  North- 
men had  been  their  bane;  and,  in  the  intention  of  the  Pope, 
the  Normans  were  to  be  the  antidote. 

[TobeooDtiBiMd.] 
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BEUGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  IK  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  true  history  of  the  8tniggle8  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  during  the  persecutions  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
is  likely  always  to  remain  in  some  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 
At  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  there  must  have  been  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Catholic  affairs ; 
the  policy  of  the  government,  which  in  effect  offered  very 
Taluable  consideration  to  any  Catholic  who  would  betray  his 
brethren,  though  only  partially  sucoeflsful  in  effecting  that 
object,  saooeeded  perfectly  in  covering  ever^  Gathcdic  with 
•nspioiony  in  doonj^  men^s  months,  in  making  their  letters 
unintelligible,  and  m  reducing  oorrespondenoe  to  cipher.  It 
is  chiefly  out  of  snch  cipher,  which  does  not  exist  in  any 
great  quantity,  that  we  haye  to  patch  up  as  best  we  may  the 
secret,  or  internal  and  organic  history  of  the  Catholic  body  in 
England  from  the  year  1580. 

When  the  law  forced  the  profession  and  propagation  of 
the  Catholic  religion  either  to  cease  to  be,  or  to  be  secret,  it 
forced  the  Church  to  become  a  secret  society, — a  hateful  name, 
and  generally  a  hateful  thing,  though  the  tyranny  that  forces 
its  victims  into  such  an  organisation  is  often  much  more  de- 
testable than  the  secret  organisation  itself.  This  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  associations  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Church  is  a  society,  and  must  exist ;  if  it  can 
only  exist  in  secret,  it  must  exist  as  a  secret  society.  And  when 
the  whole  Catholic  body  in  England  was  I'orced  into  this  atti- 
tude, by  much  stronger  reason  did  some  of  its  constituent  ele- 
ments partake  of  the  general  character.  To  be  a  Catholic  at 
all,  howem  still  a  man  kept  himself,  waa  dangerous,  and  was 
as  much  as  possible  kept  as  a  secret.  To  be  a  moving  Ca- 
tholic, was  as  dangerous  as  to  be  a  highwayman  or  a  coiner. 
Hence  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and,  above  all,  the  Jesuits,  were 
obliged  to  be  dark  and  suspicious,  and  were  at  once  stamped 
in  tne  popular  estimation  as  privy  conspirators.  Matters 
which  are  now  managed  by  simple  confraternities,  with  ban- 
ners displayed,  and  with  after-dinner  oratory,  were  in  those 
days  managed  bj  secret  societies.  The  preliminaries  of  found* 
ing  a  seminary,  or  of  sending  off  a  few  youths  for  education 
beyond  sea,  were  as  much  matters  of  secret  conclave  and  dark- 
lanterns  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot  itself  Altar  societies,  aged- 
poor  societies,  poor-school  committees,  were  slirouded  in  tlie 
gloomy  grandeur  of  political  conspiracies.    To  get  one's  child 
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baptised,  or  the  last  saeiaments  administered  to  one's  jdying 
mother,  required  as  many  secret  oonferenoes  and  subtle  plots 
as  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  to  organise  for  tlie  assassination  of 
Julius  CcT>sar,  or  Catiline  for  the  sack  of  Rome.  Tlie  most 
ordinary  actions  became  full  of  terror  and  mystery  ;  and  the 
peaceable  Catholic  mind  in  England,  without  harbouring  a 
single  plot,  without  entertaining  a  single  design  against  the 
safety  of  the  country,  was  forced  into  tliat  attitude  which 
Shakespeare  so  truly,  perhaps  so  feelingly,  described : 

"Between  the  actinc^  of  a  <lrea<lful  tiling 
Aud  the  first  motiou,  all  the  iuterim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  iDBtrometits 
Are  then  in  council  ;  and  the  state  of  maOt 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then  ' 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.** 

In  this  inquiry,  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  therefore  our  statements  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  condemnations  of  secret  societies  which  have  taken  place 
since.  After  the  most  careful  search,  we  cannot  find  that 
there  exists  any  decree  of  the  Holy  See  against  them  before 
the  Bull  of  Clement  XII.,  In  eminent i,  against  the  Free- 
masons in  1738 ;  and  we  do  not  belieye  that  any  earlier  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  exists ;  although  in  St.  Leo's  time  the  Gnostics 
and  Manichaeans  had  secret  societies  in  Rome,  which  ot  course 
could  not  be  allowed  by  the  Church.  Clement's  constitutioiL 
was  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIY.  in  his  Bull 
Providai  Jlomanorum,  1571,  wherein  he  gives  reasons  for  the 
condemnation :  1.  hecause  men  of  all  religions  belong  to 
the  Freemason  sociel^ ;  2.  because  of  the  strict  and  imper- 
Tioos  secrecy ;  3.  and  becanse  this  secrecy  is  guarded  by  an 
oath.  He  adds»  thatt  such  associations  are  contrary  to  the 
civil  law  in  general  and  to  the  particular  statutes  of  several 
countries,  and  that  they  have  a  bad  reputation.  It  was  Be- 
nedict's custom  to  recite  all  earlier  constitutions  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  bulls  ;  and  as  that  of  1738  alone  is  mentioned 
in  the  bull  in  question,  we  conclude  that  no  other  was  known 
to  him.*  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  associations  whicli  we 
have  to  describe  were  not  at  the  time  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  those  secret  socie- 
ties lately  denounced  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  *'  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  evils  to  relii^ion,  tending  to  promote 
impiety  and  incredulity,  and  most  hostile  to  the  public  good;*' 

*  In  this  oenturv,  Pius  VII.,  in  (he  Bull  EccUtianty  and  Leo  XII.,  in  Uie 
Bull  Quo  graviora^  \a£f%  oonSfiMd  woA  enlarged  the  acts  of  their  predeoet- 
8ors  as  regards  these  societies.  Km  denouDoea  the  Carbonari^  ana  both  Im 
and  Leo  go  into  the  detaila  of  (heir  proeeedings  at  oonaiderable  length. 
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for  which  reason,  he  says,  the  Catholic  Church  has  solemnlv 
excommunicated  all  her  children  who  engage  in  them."  On 
the  contrary,  the  associations  with  which  we  are  concerned 
irm  formed  for  the  propagation  of  the  fidth,  and  the  lestor- 
tttion  of  the  Ohuroh ;  and  therefore^  so  ha  from  heing  oon- 
denmedy  were  enoonragedt  as  we  may  see  hj  the  fblkwing 
passage  from  the  "  Familties  granted  to  Fathers  Bohert  Far- 
acms  and  Edmond  Campion  for  England,  April  14, 1680/'* 

"  Since  sundry  persons,  priests  aud  others,  in  England,  have  de- 
termined to  imitoto  the  Hfe  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  devote  tliem- 
selves  wholly  to  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  oonyersion  of  heretics ; 
and  the  better  to  do  this,  have  determined  to  content  themselves 
with  food  and  clothing  and  the  hare  necessaries  of  their  state,  and 
to  bestow  all  the  rest  of  their  goods  for  the  common  assistance  of 
the  Catholics,  and  to  procure  alms  for  this  common  fund,  not  only 
by  themselves  but  by  others,  aud  to  promote  the  conversion  of  £ng- 
land  in  other  ways," — 

the  Pope,  therefore,  on  the  request  of  the  English  fathers 
and  Father  Oliverins  Monarous,  granted 

to  every  one  that  practised  this  exercise,  or  who  enrolled  his  name 
with  a  promise  to  practise  it  as  far  as  he  could,  whether  in  prison  or 
out  of  prison,  the  plenary  indulgence  four  times  a*year,  on  the  feasts 
of  St.  George,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Augustine  Apostle  of  England,  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury . 

Farther  li^ht  is  thrown  on  the  duties  of  this  confratomity 
by  a  sentence  in  the  Inst  ructions  given  to  the  first  Jesoito 
who  were  sent  on  the  English  miaBion."f 

"  Abt.  11.  With  respect  to  strangers,  first,  the  fathers  shsll  rather 
converse  with  gentlemen  than  with  persons  of  the  lower  class,  both  on 
account  of  the  greater  advantage,  and  because  they  will  be  better 
defended  against  any  violence.  Then,  rather  with  reconciled  Catho- 
lics than  with  those  still  schismatical.  With  heretics  they  shall  not 
on  any  account  have  any  personal  dealings  ;  bid  they  shall  iftir  up  tJie 
Catholics  to  apply  tJiemsclres  each  oiie  to  tJie  conversion  ojliis  friends, 
for  which  j)urpose  they  shall  furnish  them  with  arguments  and  ad- 
viee ;  and  when  the  persons  to  be  converted  are  somewhat  softened, 
and  sufficiently  cured  of  their  ruge  and  hatred  to  hear  the  truth 
with  impartiality,  then  our  missionaries,  having  a  due  regard  to 
their  safety,  and  never  permitting  it  to  be  known  that  they  belong 
to  the  Society,  sliall  personally  confirm  the  converts  in  the  faith, 
and  fuUy  instruct  them." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  association  was  one  of  priestoand 

•  State^Paper  Office,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  cxxxvii.  r\o9.  26  28. 
t  Archives  du  Royaume,  Bnuaels}  Inventaire  des  Archives  du  Province 
das  JMlM,  00.1086. 
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laymen :  the  laymen  being  of  good  family,  able  by  wealth 
and  influence  to  promote  the  cause,  and  capable  of  being  fur- 
ther employed  in  propagating  the  faith  among  their  families 
and  friends.  Such  an  association  must  ahnost  have  arisen 
naturally  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Considerini;  the 
penal  statutes  against  seminary  priests,  and  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  beforehand  whether  any  given  Protestant  would 
take  advantage  of  the  law,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  order 
that  the  Jesuits  should  have  no  personal  dealings  with  here- 
tics, but  stir  every  Catholic  to  apply  himaelf  to  the  conver- 
non  of  hie  friends.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Ivf  Catholic  had  to  be  imtnicted  in  the  moet  telling  points 
of  controversy  ;  had  to  be  urged  to  lay  aside  all  fedings  of 
indignation  and  bitterness^  and  all  sense  of  wrong, — to  ab* 
stain  from  all  impertinence,  catting  sarcasm,  and  such  sharp 
answers  ss  silence  rather  than  convince, — ^to  make  it  clear 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  other  motives  than  the  loving 
and  burning  desire  that  all  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  All  this  would  naturally  require  a  course  of  study 
which,  in  days  when  the  press  was  an  organ  forbidden  to 
Catholics,  could  only  be  accomplished  in  an  association  or 
confraternity,  and  which  also  required  a  preliminary  educa- 
tion rarely  found  in  those  days,  except  in  men  of  good  birth. 

Again,  in  those  troublesome  times,  the  priests  had  to  be 
protected,  and  conducted  from  house  to  house.  The  opera- 
tion of  penal  laws  is  to  render  every  man  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  everv  other.  Fathers  were  not  alwavs  sate  from  their 
sons;  a  man's  enemies  were  often  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold. Garnet  wrote  to  Parsons,  Nov.  19,  1594  :  "  Topcliffe 
«nd  Tom  Fitsherbert  pleaded  hard  in  the  ohancery  this  last 
week.  Ycft  whereas  Fitzherbert  had  promised,  and  enterad 
into  bonds,  to  give  5(K)0/L  unto  Topdiffe  if  he  would  prose- 
cuto  his  father  and  uneh  to  death,  toother  with  Mr.  Banet> 
Eitsherbert  pleaded  that  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled* 
because  they  died  naturally,  and  Basset  was  in  prosperity.''* 
And  a  Catholic  poet  of  the  period  thus  alludes  to  these  do- 
mestic dangers : 

"  Although  your  husbands  do  procure  yonr  eare;f 

And  parents  do  renounce  you  to  be  wdm; 
Akhough  your  wives  tlo  bring  your  life  in  snaro, 
And  brethren  false  aflright  you  full  of  fears  ; 
And  that  your  children  seek  to  have  your  end. 
In  hope  yonr  goods  with  thriftless  mates  to  spend.*^ 

♦  Tierney's  Dodd,  vol.  iii.  p.  80,  note  1.  The  papers  connectpd  with  this 
afiPeiir  may  alill  be  seen  in  the  Central  Kepoiitory  of  Archives,  Fetter  Lane. 
Other  documents,  which  fXttfinn  the  story,  are  in  the  State- Paper  Office. 

f  t.  e.  imprisonment.  X  ^^^*  State>JL'aper  Office. 
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When  even  blood-relations  were  thus  suspected,  with 
what  misgivings  would  the  wandering  priest  be  received, 
ooming  without  introdaction,  with  no  credentials  but  his  Bre- 
viary and  sacred  ornaments  I  I7o  clergyman  would  think  of 
carrying  about  his  certificates  of  orders, — ^they  would  be  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  bang  bim  upon;  and»  even  if  be  bad  them, 
they  would  not  prove  wat  the  seeming  priest  was  more  than 
a  pursuivant  or  a  spy,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
papers  of  some  capturiBd  ecclesiastic;  or  than  a  false  brother 
travelling  under  the  name  of  a  priest  he  had  betrayed,  and 
hired  by  government  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of  tiie  great 
Catholic  families ;  or  than  a  fallen  priest  looking  out  for  oc- 
casion to  mako  his  fortune  by  betraying  some  specious  con- 
spiracy, or  some  concoaled  Catholic,  to  the  persecutors.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  that  priests,  whose  missionary  wander- 
ings extended  beyond  a  very  limited  district,  should  bo  con- 
ducted by  some  well-known  and  trustworthy  person,  who  could 
answer  for  his  identitv  and  his  honestv  at  the  houses  to  which 
he  was  introduced.  Hence  the  conductors  had  to  be  men  of 
leisure,  therei'ore  of  property ;  men  well  known  and  respected, 
therefore  gentlemen. 

Once  more :  as  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  priests  were 
persons  of  no  private  means,  and  as  all  were  entitled  to  live 
W  the  altar  which  they  served  with  so  much  risk,  and  as 
their  fogitive  and  vagabond  life  entailed  such  heavy  expenses 
xsgan.  them, — it  was  necessary  that  provision  shonm  be  made 
for  their  support,  and  also  for  the  support  of  the  foreign 
colleges  destined  for  the  continual  supply  and  propagation  of 
the  English  priesthood ;  hence  it  was  necessary  ti^t  persons 
of  property  should  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
collecting,  treasuring,  and  distributing,  the  alms  of  the  faith- 
ful. That  such  an  association  was  formed,  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence ;  we  have  found  many  documents  in  the  State-Paper 
Office  containing  **  informations'*  against  different  persons  as 
"subseminaries,"  or  as  "conductors"  or  "companions;"'  or, 
as  Topcliffe  calls  them,  "  coinphetorH"  (comforters)  of  priests. 
We  know  also  that  the  organisation  was  kept  a  profound  se- 
cret; so  much  so,  that  even  Watson,  the  venomous  "appellant 
priest,'*  could  only  speak  in  the  vaguest  manner  of  it  in  1602. 
He  calls  the  associates  "  lay  brothers,"  speaks  of  the  society 
as  completely  subject  to  the  Jesuits,  and  spitefully  says  that 
the  Fathers 

"get  from  them  (the  associates)  either  all  or  most  part  of  their 
riches,  and  turn  them  to  be  either  some  of  their  officers,  or  leave 
them  at  large  to  be  praetisers  for  them  in  suoh  matters  as  they  think 
fit  to  employ  them  in  abroad ;  as  to  be  solioitois  for  them,  and  to 
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stir  up  people*!  diaritj  to  that  lociefy ;  not  oeaaiiig  to  penmade  ai 

many  ns  they  can  to  follow  their  example.  Thus  they  get  from 
them  all  they  bftve,  and  then,  eraplojring  them  as  aforeaaid,  procure 

the  rt)j)e's  bleBsing  for  them ;  as  ajjpears  in  the  faculties  granted  to 
Y¥.  Parsons,  Campion,  Heywood|  &,q.,  about  twenty jr^tfs  sinoe."* 

And  again: 

"  It  seemeth  that  the  Jesuits  work  much  hy  inferior  agents,  em- 
ploying those  that  are  fit  for  nothing  else  to  win  people's  hearts 
unto  them  by  gifts,  bribes,  plausible  petraasions,  words  of  admira- 
tion, &c/*f 

Again,  in  1624,  John  Gee,  on  apostate,  says  that 

«  every  priest  of  action  and  ability"  (not  only  the  Jesuits)  "  has  two 
lay  assistants  to  straggle  abroad  for  the  bringing  in  of  game  ;  they 

do  not  arLrne,  but  pry  in  by  corners,  A'c,  to  shake  and  try  "weak 
waverers,  and  get  them  to  entortaiu  conference  of  the  priest,  or  in- 
veigle youths  to  fly  over  sea  to  the  seminaries. "J 

As  soon  as  the  Jesuits  arriyed  in  England*  the  aociety, 

already  organised  by  George  Gilbert,  began  its  operations. 

Father  Parsons  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  Ms.  Life  of  Campion§ 
to  "  the  Catholic  young  gentlemen  that  flocked  to  F.  Cam- 
pion at  his  first  arrival  in  London."  He  carefully  avoids 
saying  tliat  they  were  members  of  a  secret  association,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  if  they  had  no  common  tie  except  an  ad- 
miration and  love  of  F.  Campion.    They  were,  he  says, 

« young  gentlemen  of  great  seal  and  forwardness  in  religion,  who^ 
in  re8i>ect  of  their  estate  and  parentage,  and  for  that  they  were 
more  free  and  able  than  others  (the  most  part  of  them  l)eing  im- 
married  and  without  charge)  to  advance  and  assist  the  settinj^  for- 
ward of  God's  cause  and  religion, — it  seemed  God  chose  them  for 
the  same,  and  iuspired  them  with  such  extraordinary  joy  and  alacrity 
to  be  employed  tberein,  every  man  offering  himself,  his  person,  his 
ability,  his  friends,  and  whatsoever  God  HmI  lent  him  besides,  to  the 
service  of  this  cause  ;  which  was  no  small  eomfort  unto  us  at  that 
time,  the  times  being  so  hard,  and  so  many  priest«i  in  London  to  be 
furnished,  and  disposed  of,  and  maintained  ;  but  for  all  these  gen- 
tlemen offered  to  provide,  as,  indeed,  they  did  very  sufficiently." 

ParaoDS  does  not  profess,  to  give  a  complete  list  of  these 
young  gentlemen,  but  only  of  those  "**  who  were  out  of  the 
enemy's  reach,  or  who  have  confessed  for  themselTes."  As 
a  specimen  of  what  their  duties  were,  he  gives  a  short  aocoont 
of  what  one  of  them,  George  Gilbert,  did : 

*  Watoon's  Decacbordon  of  Quodlibets,  1602,  p.  89.        f  Ibid.  p.  113. 
1  John  Gee,  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,  p.  66. 

f  A  oopy  ispreseffed  aiBODg  tbo  SUmyhiurtt  Uai.  CoUeot  8.  J.4lo,  vol.L 
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^Mb  took  upon  him  to  fnrnish  and  maintain  at  hia  own  eliaf|pe 
Uoth  Campion  and  Paisons,  and  presently  he  gave  them  two  suits 
of  apparel  apiece  convenient  to  travel  the  country  in ;  and  to  each 

two  very  good  horses  for  them  and  their  men,  and  sixty  pounds  in 
money ;  promising  from  time  to  time  to  supply  their  needs,  so  that 
they  need  take  nothing  from  any  one.  Tliis  promise  was  fulfilled 
with  greater  liberality  than  it  was  given,  and  Gilbert  personally 
accompanied  Parsons  in  his  preaching  expeditious  through  divers 
shires.** 

Matthias  Tanner  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  him : 

"  He  was  the  founder  of  the  confraternity  of  young  men.  He  made 
his  houRC  a  common  hospice  for  Catholics  and  priests;  and  if  more 
came  than  lie  had  room  for,  lie  would  vacate  his  own  bed  and  lie  on 
the  floor.  As  soon  as  his  rents  came  in,  they  were  distributed  in 
charity.  His  labours  for  souls  were  such,  that  he  made  as  many 
conyersious  as  any  priest.  A  friend  of  his  declared  that  the  names 
of  the  wayering  whom  he  had  settled,  of  the  lapaed  whom  he  had 
restored,  of  the  tepid  whom  he  had  wanned  (dueflj  youths  of  his 
own  age  and  condition),  would  fill  a  volnme.'** 

In  the  catalogue  of  associates,  Parsons  gives  the  first  place 
to  Henry  Vaux,  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Vaux,  who,  as  we  know 
by  a  letter  preserved  in  Campion's  Optiscula,  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  martyr  before  his  conversion,  and  whose  life,  after  the 
martyr's  death,  drew  from  Parsons  expressions  of  the  highest 
admiration,— that  blessed  gentleman  and  saint,  whose  life 
was  a  rare  mirror  of  religion  and  holiness:  long  before  his 
death  he  had  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  barony  to  his 
younger  brother,  reserving  only  a  small  annuity  to  himself, 
and  had  made  a  vow  of  ceTibaoy."  Mr.  Brooks,  his  brother- 
in-law,  lived  as  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  his  married 
life  would  allow.  Then  comes  Mr.  Charles  Arundel,  brother 
of  Sir  Matthew  Arundel,  and  a  courtier  (through  whom  we 
are  able  to  connect  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  and 
Mr.  Southwell,  with  the  society,  as  we  shall  see  by  evidence 
to  be  adduced  below;  also  his  companion  in  banishment  Jjord 
Paget,  wliose  house  was  Campion's  church  when  he  first 
came  to  London) ;  Charles  Basset,  Georoe  Gilbert,  Edward 
Throgmorton,  William  Brooksby,  Kichard  Grilten,  Arthur 
Creswell,  Edward  Fitton,  Stephen  Brinkly,  Gervase  and 

•  F.  M.  Taniner,  Apost  8.J.  p.  180.  His  authority  is  a  Ms.  of  Father 
Farsions.  Gilbert  is  reckoned  among  the  Jesuits  because,  "just  before  he  died, 
he  was  allowed  to  take  the  vows  of  the  society."  It  was  he  that  paid  for 
IMuntuiffthepiotiirei  of  the  English  martyrs  in  the  chureh  of  the  English  Col* 
lege  at  Rome.  Amonj^  the  Stony  hurst  Mss.  there  is  n  long  account  in  Italian, 
wriltea  by  this  same  Gilbert,  of  the  method  used  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  mem- 
ben  of  fthe  Mwipietion  thai  aaelsted  then,  in  oonvertiiig  the  Bngliih  to  the 
Oftthoikj  jreligkm. 
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Henry  Perpoint,  Nicholas  Bosoaroo,  William  Griffen,  Franois 
Throgmorton,  Anthony  Babington,  Chideock  Titchbonniey' 
Charles  Tilney,  Edward  Abingdon,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Je 
rome  Bellamy,  William  Tresham  (the  brother  of  Francis,  of 
Gunpowder  Plot  notoriety), Thomas  Fitzherbert,  John  Stonor, 
James  TIall,  Richard  8tanihui«t,  Godfrey  Fuljambc,  and 
many  others.  These  younq^  men  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
orphan ised  into  a  society  before  Paraons  and  Campion  entered 
Enirlaiid,  in  June  1580.  The  point  that  we  have  now  to  in- 
vest ij^^uto  is,  what  traces  of  such  an  organisation  are  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  history. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  projected  marrian:e  of  Elizabeth 
with  Francis  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  seemed  almost  an  accom- 
plished fact  towards  the  latter  end  of  1580,  was  bitterly  op- 
nosed  by  the  Plwtestant  statesmen  of  England.  Walsingham, 
lieicester,  and  Philip  Sidney,  were  most  prominent  in  their 
dislike  to  the  match.  On  the  other  side  appeared  to  be  the 
wily  old  fox  Burghley,  and  a  large  number  of  nobles»  among 
whom  the  Earl  of  Oxford  held  pernaps  the  highest  place.  The 
party  feeling  about  the  match  ran  so  high,  that  the  earl  had 
already  been  involved  in  personal  quarr^  with  Leicester  and 
6ir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  subject.  As  yet  we  have  in  print 
only  the  Protestant  accounts  of  these  pa8Si^;es ;  they  repre- 
sent Oxford  as  the  very  pink  of  foreign  foppishness  and  afifec- 
tation,  Italianated  in  liis  talk,  rouged,  begemmed,  frizzled^ 
perfumed,  wearing  doublet  and  hose  of  most  astounding  co- 
lours, jagpred  and  slashed  from  head  to  foot  all  over  ;  with 
morals,  like  his  manners,  more  pagan  than  Christian  ; — a 
charge  in  which  Catholics  afterwards  joined,  as  we  may  see 
by  certain  passionate  remonstrances  against  him  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  wliicli  proceed  from  Lord  Henry  Howard  and 
Charles  Arundel,  and  were  occasioned  by  the  circumstances 
thus  related  by  the  French  ambassador  in  a  despatch  to  Henry 
III.,  dated  London,  January  11, 1581:* 

"I  must  not  omit  to  tell  your  majesty,  that  a  few  days  ago, 
during  the  Cliristmus  festivities,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  about  four 
years  and  a  half  ago,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  had  made  profession 
of  the  Catholic  religion  with  some  gentlemen  of  his  family  and  his 
hest  friends,  and,  as  he  sajs,  had  swoth  and  ngned  a  deed  with 
them  to  do  whatever  they  ooiUd  for  the  advancement  of  the  Oatbolio 
religion,  has  now  accused  them  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  asked 
pardon  for  himself  saying  that  he  sees  he  did  wrong  ;  and  has  tried 
to  shift  the  charge  on  those  who  have  been  his  most  loving  defen- 
ders, and  who  have  taken  part  with  him  in  his  various  quarrels. 

*  D(v«patoh«iofCMldoMi'MaaTiMiii«,U78-1581|  BttklnplrMb^ 
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He  wtkjn  tliat  they  oonspiied  egeiiist  the  state  hj  makiiig  profession 

of  the  Catholic  religion;  aud  he  tries  to  do  them  all  the  harm  he  cuu, 
to  their  in6nite  disgust.  Though  the  queen  was  wonderfully  affec- 
tionate and  favourabk*  to  most  of  tlms(3  whom  Oxford  has  accused, 
Buch  as  Lord  Henry  Howard,  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Arundel,  great  partisans  of  your  majesty  and  the 
marriage,  aud  ou  this  account  pleasing  to  her,  she  has  yet,  to  her 
great  regret,  as  die  told  me  heraelf,  been  forced  to  put  them  under 
arrest:  Lord  H.  Howard  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  chancellor; 
Charles  Arundel  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  captain  of 
the  guard ;  and  Mr.  Southwell  in  the  hands  of  Sir  F.  Walsingham. 
They  were  previously  examined  on  the  points  of  state  objected  to 
them  by  Lord  Oxford.*  They  cleared  themselves  very  well  ;  and  for 
the  matter  of  the  Catholic  religion,  they  are,  I  suppose,  conspirators, 
because  they  have  ever  loved  it,  and  never  followed  any  other  in 
their  hearts ;  in  which  they  resemble  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility 
of  this  kingdom,  as  the  queen  knew  well ;  and  though  Lord  H. 
Howard,  Anmdsl,  and  Southwell  were  CSatfaolics  in  heart,  they  were 
yet  in  high  &¥Our  with  the  queen,  because  they  and  their  friends 
were  always  partisans  of  the  marriage  and  of  the  French  alliance. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Oxford  has  found  himself  all  alone,  sole  witness  and 
accuser;  and  has  lost  credit  and  honour,  aljandoned  by  all  his  frieuds 
aud  all  the  ladies,  because  he  wanted  to  compromise  other  frieuds  of 
your  brother^  and  has  only  found  regrets  aud  shame.  No  one  now 
cares  for  him;  nevertheless  the  queen  has  till  now  been  trying  to 
make  what  she  can  of  it,  and  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  she  saw 
well  that  they  were  fools,  and  had  allowed  themselTes  to  partake  in 
foreign  ptactiees,  in  which  she  was  sorry  to  see  any  of  the  French 
party  or  favourers  of  the  marriage  mixed  up ;  but  still,  if  she  dis- 
covered any  harm  about  them,  she  would  shut  her  eyes  to  it  as  much 
as  possible,  because  they  were  friends  of  the  match  ;  but  she  was  very 
much  annoyed  at  such  accidents  at  such  a  time. 

•  Oxford's  Paper  of  Charges  is  preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  Dom. 
Eliz.  vuL  clL  DO.  39.  He  ask*,  "  What  combination  (for  that  is  their  term)  was 
Buid»  at  esrtain  ramn,  oim  in  Hah  Street  I  take  it),  and  another  at  my 
lord  of  Niirthtunberumd's, — for  they  have  often  s|^>oken  hereof,  and  glanced 
in  their  speeohes;"  but  there  is  no  mentiuu  of  taking  an  oath,  or  signing 
a  deed.  Then  he  accuses  Howard  of  saying  that  if  the  French  match  was 
broken  off,  within  six  months  the  queen  would  be  the  most  diacODtoiued  per- 
son living;  and  Arundel  of  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  a  villain,  and 
thnt  be  should  prefer  a  bpanuth  alliance.  Arundel  is  also  accused  of  stealing 
ovnr  to  IrelaiMl,and  benij^  reoontriled  to  the  Ohnndi  five  years  previonsly,  aad 
of  havinjj  met  certain  .Tesuitii  at  Sir  John  Arundel's  in  Cornwall.  Charles 
Arundel's  answers  are  very  voluminous,  admitting  the  truth  of  his  reconcili- 
ation, but  utterly  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  oombination,  and  retorting  the 
blackest  accusations  against  Oxford.  H.  Howard  was  also  examined  about 
a  book  on  the  troubles  of  the  late  duke  his  brother,  and  about  the  Bull  of  Pius 
V.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  h'm  to  Walsingham,  owning  that  he  heard  Masa 
and  communicated,  and  promisinf^  to  abttatn  from  doing  eo  in  fbture.  TYm 
whole  affair  is  most  obscure  till  liojhted  up  by  Castelnau's  despati-h.  Oxford's 
information  about  the  association  was  doubtless  bottled  up  for  future  use, 
aad  very  sparingly  usad  for  tfae  momaat.  Lord  Paget,  however,  was  com- 
laawdad  to  go  aad  hoar  a  stnaoik  at  St.  Favl's,  asa  peaanoe  for  hearing  liass. 
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The  I^arl  of  Oxford  has  sevenil  times  requested  the  queen  oa  hie 
knees,  when  he  found  that  there  was  uo  witness  forthcominj^  but 
himself,  to  ask  me  to  tell  her  whetiier  about  four  years  ago  I  did  not 
know  a  Jesuit,  who  had  said  Mass  for  them,  and  reconciled  them  to 
the  Bomau  Church,  and  whom  I  had  caused  to  be  safely  conveyed  to 
Fnmoe  at  tbe  request  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  himself.  Whereupon  the 
queen  besought  me  earnestly  to  tell  her  how  it  was;  not  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  hurting  the  accused,  but  because  she  wished  to  know  tlie  truth. 
She  told  me  i  well  knew  her  feeling  towards  the  Catholics  who  did 
not  mix  up  their  consciences  with  matters  of  state,  and  entreated  me 
again  and  again  to  tell  her.  1  entirely  repudiated  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  and  deelared  that  I  never  heard  sjteak  of  it,  nor  knew 
auy  thing  of  it.  The  Earl  of  (Jx.ford  on  this  came  again,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  begging  her  in  my  presence  to  be- 
seech me  to  tell  the  truth;  and  prayed  me  to  do  him  the  fiKVour  to 
remember  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  him,  how  he  had  sent  to 
ask  me  to  aid  the  Jesuit  to  escape  to  France  and  Italy,  and  how  be 
had  thanked  me  when  he  was  in  a  place  of  safety.  I  told  him  and 
the  queen  distinctly  that  I  knew  nothing,  that  I  had  neither  remem- 
brance or  knowledge  of  any  afl'air  of  the  kind;  so  that  the  earl  found 
himself  in  considerable  difficulty  in  his  mistress's  presence.  Since 
then  hQ  has  again  come  to  see  me,  and  to  ask  me  to  be  kind  enough 
to  remember  what  I  knew  of  it  I  cut  him  short  by  telUug  bun 
that  I  had  no  recollection  of  the  matter,  and  begging  him  never  to 
mention  the  subject  again  to  me.  He  was  much  astonidied,  and 
told  me  that  if  I  liked  I  might  have  saved  him  fromr  n  ynary  painful 
position.  But  he  had  no  consideration  for  the  position  in  which  he 
wanted  to  j)lace  his  old  friends  by  this  most  unfriendly  proceeding, 
if  it  is  true,  lus  I  think  it  is,  that  they  made  their  abjuration  of  Pro- 
testantism together  ;  moreover  I  have  always  known  them  to  be  in 
&your  of  your  majesty  and  of  your  brother,  and  our  best  allies  *in 
the  kingdom.  There  is  no  ai>pearanoe  of  their  incurring  auy  punish* 
ment  or  annoyance  from  lliese  accusations,  of  which  the  Earl  of ' 
Oxford  bears  all  the  shame ;  and  no  one  will  ever  trust  him  again.* 
Perhaps  he  was  jealous  of  their  being  so  favoured  and  consulted  about 
the  marriage;  he  was  also  much  in  debt  on  all  sides,  and  has  sold 
many  of  his  goods,  and  is  selling  more  every  day.  He  is  a  man  of 
little  consideration  in  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  his  undertakings, 
and  fancied  he  should  get  favour  by  a  means  which  has  only  brought 
him  ffreat  dishonour ;  those  whom  he  has  accused  haye  more  friends 
than  he,  and  have  wit  enough  to  manage  to  defend  themsd  ves  against 
his  accusations,  if  he  can  bring  no  testimony  but  his  own.** 

*  It  appears,  by  a  document  in  the  State-Paper  OfRcc,  that  in  1.583  the  Ca- 
tholios  again  put  some  confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Knot,"  says  an  in- 
foraicr,  **a8auredlv  told  me  they  count  of  my  lord  of  Cumberland,  my  lord  of  ^ 
Worcester,  my  lord  of  Oxford,  Northumberhiiiti,  and  Lord  Lumley,  with  others." 
Evidently  they  did  not  know  the  extent  of  Oxford's  treachery,  or  thought  that 
he  had  l>een  tricked  or  frightened  into  it.  This  agrees  with  oar  supposition 
that  his  informatinn  atnuit  the  assodatioa  wss, not  made  preteot  QM  of,  boi 
bottled  up  fur  future  operations. 
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A  despatch  of  the  same  date  to  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  the 
queen -mother,  informs  us  that  more  ihan  four  were  accused, 
and  that  the  Earl  of 'Oxford  was  examined  by  the  queen  in 
oonncdL  It  will  be  notioed,  that  the  earl  is  said  to  lum 
taken  the  oath  and  Bnbscribed  the  deed  about  four  years 
and  a  half  before  January  1581 ;  that  is,  about  July  ld76. 
Now  it  is  rauarkabley  that  aboat  that  time  just  such  a  move- 
ment was  bein^  organised  in  France,  which  reealted  in  a 
general  association  of  Frendi  Catholics  to  defend  their  reli- 
gion and  the  reigning  house  of  Yalois.  This  movement^ 
which  was  evidently  the  precursor  of  the  league,  has,  we 
lumbeen  told,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians  of  France .; 
and  as  it  is  both  curious  in  itself,  and  interesting  to  us  as 
probably  connected  witli  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  association,  we 
will  make  copious  extracts  from  the  documents  relating  to  it, 
which  we  discovered  among  the  Mss.  of  .the  Imperial  Libiaqr 
in  Paris.* 

The  first  paper  relating  to  it  is  a  letter  from  Henry  III. 
to  M.  de  Montmorency,  dated  Blois,  December  1676.  It  is 
endorsed  Pour  le  fait  de  I'association  du  toj"  and  nms  as 
follows : 

"  My  brother-in-law.  Catholic,  and  zealous  for  the  good  of  the 
realm  n.s  you  have  ever  shown  yourself,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  send 
you  in  writing  what  I  desire  to  be  done  for  the  establishment  of  the 
repose  which  I  wish  my  subjects  to  enjoy  ;  l^^gging  you  to  embrace 
lisartily  the  preparation  and  eondoetolthe  afiair,  with  that  deacterity 
and  diligense  which  you  know  well  how  to  employ  aeoording  to  the 
entire  trust  which  I  have  in  your  fidelity  and  sincere  devotion  to  my 
Mrvice,  to  the  preaervatioQ  of  this  crowns. and  the  poUic  tcanquilUi^ 
€vf  my  sntjeeto." 

Then  after  a  few  pages  follows  a  "Ibnn  of  assooiatioii  siadB 
among  the  princes,  lords,  gentlemen  and  others,  ecclesiagtioa, 
nobles,  and  commonalty,  subjects  and  inhaUtanto  of  our  good 
eaij  of  Pans  and  its  suburbs 

^  In  the  name  of  the  Qoly  Trinity,  and  of  the  Communion  of 
the  precious  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  we,  the  nnderaigned,  have  pro- 
mised and  sworn  oq  the  holy  Gospels,  and  on  oar  lives,  honours,  and 
goods,  to  keep  inviolably  tlie  following  resolutions,  under  pain  of 
being  declared  for  ever  i)erjured  and  infamous,  and  of  being  held  as 
persons  unworthy  of  any  nobility  or  honour." 

Thus  we  see  an  association  with  oaths  and  signatures  was 
being  concocted  in  France  when  Lord  Oxford  was  there  ;  let 
T18  see  what  were  the  objects  at  which  it  aimed.  The  docu- 
ment is  too  long  to  allow  us  to  give  more  than  an  abstraet. 

OoU.  I>iipaj.vd.  boBTU.  IbL  M|  M,  99^  te. 
T0L.  I.  IISW  SBBIBi.  Q 
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"  Whereas  all  persons  are  aware  of  the  conspiracies  against  Church 
and  State  lialelied  by  Frnichmea  and  fordgnen,  and  tiie  eztremify 
to  wbidi  the  civil  wan  have  reduced  our  kihgs,  so  that  they  have  no 
longer  wherewith  to  maintaip  our  religion  or  Uieir  own  dignity,  nor 
to  protect  us  as  formerly ;  we  have  .therefore  considered  it  neeeseaiy, 
iSrst  of  all,  to  rendor  tlie  honour  we  owe  to  God  by  maintaining  our 
Catholic  religion  with  iit  h  ast  hs  much  ardour  as  its  ctu  inies  show  in 
attacking  it.  We  tliercfore  swear  and  proniise  to  use  all  our  might 
to  restore  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  we  mean  to 
live  and  die.  Likewise  we  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  and 
service  to  the  king  at  present  reigning,  and  to  all  hia  legitimate  sue- 
eeaeoTi  of  the  house  of  Yalois.  And  besides  our  bounden  service,  we 
promise  to  employ  our  goods  and  our  lives  for  the  preservation  of 
his  state  and  authority,  and  to  enforce  the  resolutions  that  shall  be 
made  at  the  ensuing  states-general.  For  tliis  cause  wc  the  undcr- 
8igne<l  ])roniise  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness,  well  armed,  mounted, 
and  }itt<'n<I('<l  according  to  our  qualities,  to  execute  what  shall  be 
ordered  us  for  the  preservation  of  our  religion,  auci  the  service  of  the 
king.  And  we  oiKr  for  Paris  a  contingent  of  500  cavalry  and  2500 
in&ntry,  besides  those  otherwise  bound  to  serve.  And  because  sudi 
levies  cannot  be  set  on  foot  without  expense,  and  because  in  such  ez; 
tremities  it  is  just  to  use  all  means  which  each  man  possesses,  there 
shall  be  levied  and  taken  on  the  country  such  sums  as  shall  be  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  who  shall  be  peti- 
tioned to  authorise  the  same,  seeing  they  are  made  for  so  holy  a 
puqtose  

All  the  gentlemen  and  other  Catholics  of  the  Association  shall 
be  mutually  defended  in  all  security  and  repose,  and  delivered  from 
all  oppression  of  others ;  and  all  differences  and  quarrels  among 

them  shall  be  settled  by  the  king*s  lieutenant  and  his  assessors. 
And  if  any  Catholic  of  the  province,  after  being  required  to  enter 
into  the  Association,  shall  make  difficulties  or  delays,  seeinn^  that  its 
object  is  only  the  honour  of  God,  the  service  of  the  kiuL^.  and  the 
good  and  rcj>ose  of  the  country,  he  shall  lie  esteemed  through  the 
laud  us  an  enemy  of  God  and  deserter  of  his  religion,  a  rebel  to  his 
king,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;  he  shall  be  abandoned  and  de- 
serted by  all  good  men,  and  exposed  to  all  injuries  and  oppressions 
that  may  come  upon  him  ;  but  shall  never  be  received  into  amity  and 
alliance  with  the  assodatea  and  confederates  who  have  promised  and 
awom  to  one  another. 

And  since  it  is  not  our  intention  to  trouble  those  of  the  new 
opinions  who  are  content  not  to  undertake  any  thin;;  against  the 
honour  of  God,  the  service  of  the  king,  the  good  and  repose  of  his 
subjects,  we  promise  and  swear  to  prevent  their  being  troubled  for 
their  consciences,  or  molested  in  their  persons,  goods,  honours,  or 
femilies,  provided  they  noways  resist  the  ofdoMumeeB  that  the  king 
shall  make  after  the  conclusion  of  the  states- general. 

We  have  promised  and  sworn  to  keep  all  the  aforesaid  articles^ 
and  to  observe  them  pcnnt  by  point  withput  feil,  and  without  regard 
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to  friends,  relations,  or  connections,  of  what  quality  or  religion  soever, 

who  shall  contravene  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  the  repose  of  the 
realm.  Likewise  to  keep  secret  this  present  Association,  witlumt  iu 
any  way  cummimicating  it  to  any  person  except  he  be  a  member.** 

These  artidlee  were  read  and  approved  by  the  king, 
ogned  by  him  at  Bloia,  January  12, 1577,  and  conntersign^ 
by  hii  Beoretary  Pinart.  In  the  same  volume,  a  few  pagee 
further  on,  ie  a  similar  aseociation,  headed  by  the  cler^  of 
Champagne  and  Troyes,  for  similar  purposes,  and  similarly 
approyed.  Henry  III.  appears  to  have  wished  to  have  ranged 
all  France  under  the  banners  of  the  same  orosade,  and  thereby 
to  inaup^urate  the  voluntary  principle  of  secret  associations  as 
the  basis  of  his  power  ;  but  our  business  is  not  with  France, 
but  with  the  English  Catholics. 

In  Enf^land  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  queen  could 
not  retreat  from  the  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  with- 
out not  only  dishonour,  but  ruin  ;  but  whence  was  this  ruin 
expected  'f  It  was  chiefly  from  the  Knglish  (Catholics,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  committed  to  the  views  of  France.  As 
Mauvissiere  writes  to  Queen  Catherine,  ^larch  10,  1581  :• 
**  There  are  several  in  the  council  whose  dearest  wish  is  to 
see  England  and  France  at  loggerheads,  thinking  that  the 
duke  (as  is  true)  has  so  ereat  a  party  among  the  English 
Catholics,  that  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  do  for  him. 
They  have  shown,  and  still  show,  such  friendship  for  him, 
that  it  may  well  breed  jealousy  in  the  queen,  and  despair  in 
the  Puritans.''  Mauvissiere  owns  the  cufficulty  he  is  in,  the 
Spanish  party  doing  all  it  can  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
France,  and  even  acting  with  the  Puritans  to  this  en£  He 
proposes  to  take  the  partisans  of  France  into  French  pay,  so 
as  to  make  them  a  counterpoise  to  the  Spanish  party  ;  a  de- 
sign that  was  not  successfully  carried  out  till  1G02.  It  is 
certain  that  in  lo80  the  Puritan  party  in  England  was  much 
agitated  ;  their  sympathies  with  the  French  Calvinists  were 
redoubled,  and  their  antipathy  to  the  queen's  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  consequently  became  formidable.  But, 
in  spito  of  this,  the  tactics  of  their  opposition  underwent  a 
sudden  and  complete  chan<^e.  Instead  of  vehement  opposi- 
tion, the  French  ambassador  found  nothing  but  agreement 
with  his  views :  every  body  was  charming;  Leicester  retracted 
all  his  offionsiye  speeches;  even  the  precise  and  peppery  Wal- 
singham  thawed;  the  queen  appeared  as  deeply  in  loye  as  any 
tRhool-girl;  Manyissiere  was  positiye  of  success ;  he  treated 
the  marriage  as  a  fact  accomplished.   But  he  was  neyer  &r* 
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ther  from  it  than  at  this  time.  The  favourable  appearances 
were  the  result  of  a  general  predetermined  hypocrisy.  There 
had  been  a  great  council  of  the  Puritans  in  1580.  What 
were  their  secret  resolutions  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  we  suspect  that  the  subject  of  secret  associations  was  dis- 
cussed. The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  tampered  with ;  perhaps  he 
was  informed  against,  and  he  confessed  that  he  belonged  to 
the  aaaodation ;  at  any  rate^  his  oo]ifenioii,alid  tihe£EU)ts  that 
Were  got  out  of  hin^  aeem  to  have  been  the  reaaoiiy  not  only 
for  the  prodamation  of  January  10, 1581,  which  fint  charged 
the  Mdunary  prieata  and  JeBoits  with  designs  finr  drawing  the 
people  from  their  hiyalty  and  duty  of  obedience/'  and  for 
provoking  them  "  to  attempt  somewhat  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  present  quiet/'*  but  also  for  establishing  that  secret  so- 
ciety in  England  "for  the  preservation  of  the  queen,"  the 
origin  of  which  is  gensraily  placed  in  October  1584,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  aimea  ezdusiTdy  at  the  Qaeen  of 
Scots  and  her  party. 

Most  movements  of  this  kind  are  slow  in  developing ; 
they  begin  perhaps  with  two  or  three  abortive  attempts,  and 
only  afterwards  spring  into  a  vigorous  life.  The  great  secret 
organisation  of  1584  certainly  hud  one  anticipation  and  fore- 
shadowing as  early  as  1569,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  further 

growth  in  1578,  and  another  in  1580.  In  the  State-Paper 
IHco  there  is  a  treatise  dated  June  7,  1569,  and  headed,  "  A 
necessary  Consideration  of  the  perilous  State  of  this  Time, 
comprised  in  two  propositions,  with  their  ex^duiations,  with 
some  provisions  mt  the  same/'  the  chief  provision  heing  a 
general  assodatioa  in  England  for  the  nrotection  of  the  q  neen 
and  defonce  of  Protestantism.  The  whole  is  **  reviewed  and 
corrected  throughout*'  hy  tiie  hand  of  Geci^  afterwards  Lord 
Burghley,  who^  as  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  says  in  a  note,  was 
the  first  framer  of  it.  The  document  recites  the  perils  of 
England  by  Oatbolic  invasion  from  without  and  Catholic  in- 
eorrection  from  within,  to  which  no  countiy  is  more  subject, 
because  in  none  is  the  anti-Catholic  persecution  so  coldly  sys- 
tematic. "  No  monarchy  is  so  established  by  laws  in  good 
policy  to  remain  in  freedom  from  tlie  tyranny  of  Rome,  and 
in  constancy  and  conformity  of  true  doctrine,  as  England  is. 
Wherein  no  person,  of  whatsoever  state,  is  by  law  permitted 
to  profess  openly  the  contrary  without  punishment,  provided 
for  the  same  by  good  order  of  laws;  and  the  like  (kingdom) 
for  policy  is  not  to  be  found  in  Christendom."  In  other 
countries  the  persecutions  were  sudden,  arbitrary,  passionate, 
unsystematic,  and  therefore  never  led  to  so  bitter  feelings 

*  Stiype's  Annala,  iii.  40. 
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at  in  England,  where  tlw  leligiouB  minority  was  ground  down 

by  a  legislation  at  once  large,  and  descending  to  the  minutest 
details,  not  only  cutting  off  the  head,  but  extirpating  the 
roots  of  religion.  But  this  legislation  could  not  be  expected 
to  maintain  itself — it  must  be  upheld  by  a  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy :  the  foreign  policy  being  to  assist  all  Protes- 
tants in  rebellion  against  their  Catholic  princes ;  and  the 
domestic,  to  encourage  a  general  secret  association,  in  two 
degrees,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  the  middle  classes, 
to  aid  the  council  with  their  bodies  and  their  goods.  All 
who  refused  to  join  were  to  be  certified  to  the  council  a9 
reeuManU,  All  who  refused  to  contribute  were  likewise  to  be 
certified,  aa  were  alao  those  who  were  too  much  mmpecUA  in 
religion  to  be  asked  to  join  such  a  society. 

The  second  ata(|e  of  the  association  in  1678  is  noore  nncsr- 
tain.  The  only  eyidenoe  we  have  found  of  it  is  among  the 
eonespondence  of  Manvjasiere  for  that  year,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Puritans  as  associating,  and  binding  themselves 
by  oath,  to  extirpate  the  Catliolic  religion.  The  evidence  for 
the  development  of  1580  we  found  among  the  archiTca  of  the 
Hdtel  du  Ministhre  des  Affaires  Hranghres  at  Paris,  where 
there  is  a  volume  of  original  documents  connected  with  the 
history  of  England,  ranging  from  1558  to  1598.  Among 
these  is  a  paper  in  the  French  language,  bearing  date  "  De- 
cember 1580,"  and  endorsed,  **  Instrument  or  Deed  of  Asso- 
ciation, into  which  the  true  Protestants  of  England  entered 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Papists  made  diabolical 
conspiracies  against  her  life,  and  against  the  Protest^t  reli- 
gion."   Its  tenor  is  to  the  following  effect : 

"As  God  has  established  princes  to  j^'overn  tlieir  subjects,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  true  religion  acoordiug  to  God  s  word ;  and,  on  the 
other  handy  whereas  all  suMeets  are  bound  to  lore  and  ohcj  thsir 
princei^  and  as  as  pomible  binder  and  suppress  all  persons  who 
shall  pretend  to  do  any  thmg  injurious  to  the  honour,  life,  or  state  of 
the  j^rince :  we,  whose  names  arc  subscribed,  being  natural  soljects 
of  this  realm,  and  sers'ants  of  our  legitimate  and  gracious  sovereign 
Elizabeth,  who  luis  rcigntd  for  many  years  with  great  prosperity,  to 
the  unspeakable  comfort  of  her  subjects;  and  fmding  by  several  con- 
fessions and  depositions,  and  ad>ices  from  foreign  countries,  by  trust- 
worthy persons  well  known  to  her  majesty*s  council,  that  to  advance 
and  reaUsa  some  pretended  right  to  the  crown,  the  life  and  person  of 
the  quesa  bad  been  pkoed  in  greet  danger,  unless  Ckid  had  protected 
her  by  discovering  tliese  designs  ;  and  knowing  the  advantages  we 
enjoy  by  her  life, — we  declare  that  we  are  bound  to  employ  our  liyes 
and  our  goods  for  her  defence  and  security,  and  to  pursue,  stifle,  and 
extinguish,  all  who  may  have  such  pretensions,  and  all  her  other 
enemies^  of  whatever  condition  or  degree.    We  therefyre  declare  .by 
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these  presents  our  engagement  for  the  security  of  the  queen;  and 
we  willingly  engage  one  with  another  in  the  bond  of  a  firm  and  in- 
violable society,  and  we  swear  and  protest  that  with  all  our  might, 
with  our  bodies,  our  lives,  our  jioods,  we  and  our  children  and  ser- 
vants, each  one  of  us  will  humbly  obey  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
will  defend  her  against  all  states,  dignities,  and  powers ;  and  that 
during  our  UyeB  we  wUl  one  and  all  put  forth  all  our  strength  to 
purm^e  and  attack,  by  anna  or  an^  other  means  of  yengeance,  all 
persons,  of  whatsoever  condition,  with  their  protectors,  who  shall  un- 
dertake or  counsel  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  hurt  of  the  queen, 
never  ceasing  from  the  pursuit  till  they  nre  totally  exterminated, 
they  and  their  counsellors,  accomplices,  and  protectors.  And,  more- 
over, we  swear  ami  i)rote8t,  before  the  eteniul  and  almighty  God, 
to  j)ursue  such  person  or  persons  to  death,  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
and  to  exact  the  last  yengeance  of  him  by  any  means  that  any  of  us 
can  inyent  or  cause  to  be  inyented,  for  their  total  rain  and  extermi- 
nation. 

This  we  have  sworn  with  the  express  danse  that  none  of  us 

during  his  life,  through  respeet  of  persons  or  causes,  or  by  reason  of 
fear  or  of  recompense,  will  ever  separate  from  this  Association,  or  the 
execution  of  its  contents,  under  pain  of  being  pursued  by  the  rest  of 
us,  and  exterminated  us  a  perjured  jierson,  enemy  of  (!od  and  the 
queen  and  the  country ;  to  which  pains  we  all  bubmil  uursclvcs,  with- 
out any  exemption  whateyer.*** 

Thus  we  have  a  strange  state  of  society  lerealed  to  us : 
it  was  a  struggle  of  "  armed  doctrines,"  propagating  them- 
selves through  clubs  and  secret  societies ;  every  undertaking 
was  conducted  by  plots.  The  goverimient  plotted  against  the 
subjects  by  spies,  bribes,  and  wretches  who  were  employed 
to  draw  men  on  to  compromise  themselves,  and  then  to  betray 
them.  The  subjects  were  continually  plotting  aguiiust  the 
government,  for  they  had  no  other  weapons  to  use.  Thus, 
with  continual  real  dangers  to  both  governors  and  governed, 
the  empire  of  suspicion  waxed  greater  daily,  and  terror  grew 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  peril.  In  the  midst  of  these 
oomplicatioiui  the  Jesuits  came  into  England :  they  could  not 
poenbly  act  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  was  then  in 
▼ogue ;  the  age  was  running  ia  a  certain  grooYe,  and  those 
who  wished  to  move  at  all,  were  obliged  to  paitake  of  the 
moyement  of  the  mass.  It  was  an  age  of  secret  parleys,  whis- 
perings, 9»gne  rumoniSt  suspicions,  fears  that  gradually 
bloooMd  into  frantic  tenor,  and  brought  forth  the  usual  finut 
of  remorseless  cruelty.  If  some  associations  of  strong-minded 
men  could  keep  themselves  cahn  and  free  from  f(  ar  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion,  thej  oonld  not  thereby  keep  them* 

•  This  M  in  all  siiwifiils  Sdtntieal  with  the  iartnuntnt  of  the  Aisocialioa 
4if  Oelob«r  1584. 
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selves  from  suspioioii,  which  onlj  gi^w  more  iiuaiie  at  the 
flight  of  the  cahnness  of  the  partieB  it  suapeoted.  It  was  in 
vain,  then,  that  the  utmost  prudence  was  enjoined  on  the 
mianonaries,  and  that  they  were  forbidden  to  chatter  on  any 
enhject,  or  to  enter  into  conversation  about  other  matters  than 
religion.  In  vain  was  it  strictly  commanded  thom,  "  They 
must  not  mix  themselves  up  with  affairs  of  state,  nor  write  to 
us  (at  Home)  news  about  the  state ;  nor  in  England  must  they 
either  speak,  or  allow  others  to  speak  in  their  presence,  against 
the  queen,  except  perliaps  in  the  company  of  men  whose  fidel- 
ity has  been  long  and  stedfastly  proved ;  and  even  then  not 
without  strong  reasons."*  Not  that  the  missionaries  or  their 
associates  transgressed  this  command,  but  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  suspicion  and  rumour  from  affirming  that 
they  had  transgressed  it,  and  from  inventing  all  the  circnm- 
stoaoes  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  that  were  necessary  to  give 
an  air  of  likelihood  to  the  malignant  indention.  It  was  on 
sooh  a  groond  as  this  that  the  ekren  priests  were  hanged  for 
the  pretended  plot  at  Bhexoia  and  Borne  in  1681  and  1582, 
and  that  ao  many  of  their  lay  aasodates  were  thrown  into 
prison  for  years,  and  mnlcted  in  enormous  sums,  to  gratify 
the  rapacity  of  their  persecutors.  The  queen,  and  those  <n 
her  ministers  who  had  any  humanity  len,  would  sometimes 
pity  the  victims,  and  declare  that  they  were  a  good  sort  of 
people,  but  blindly  fanatical,  easily  duped,  and  used  as  cats- 
paws  by  ftigitive  and  foreign  conspirators,  who  did  not  care 
what  amount  of  misery  they  inflicted  on  the  world,  or  on 
their  own  instruments,  provided  they  could  compass  their  own 
ends.  Nevertheless  the  victims  were  punished.  The  natural 
result  followed.  In  a  large  religious  body,  it  is  impossible 
that  uU  its  members  should  be  always  strung  to  the  full  pitch 
of  ascetic  self-sacrificing  devotion.  There  are  times  of  weari- 
ness and  disgust,  w^hen  the  strongest  are  in  danger  of  falling; 
there  are  always  men  who,  though  determined  to  do  their 
duty,  are  also  determined  to  allow  themselves  every  advantage 
that  casuistry  offers  them,  and  who  will  consult  the  laxest  ad- 
viser they  can  find— Tambnrini  of  the  day — to  know  how 
&r  they  may  ffo,  if  not  aafely,  at  leaat  lawraUy.  Then  the 
inatincta  of  self-preservation  and  aelf-defence  are  atrong; 
stronger  still  ia  the  feeling  of  resentment  againat  falsehood 
and  injnatice,  and  the  repugnance  againat  weakly  yielding  in 
a  cause  a  man  believea  to  be  the  right  one.  The  man  falsely 
accused  will  first  indignantly  deny  the  charge,  and  next  wiU 
begin  to  ask  himself  what  harm  it  would  be  if  the  charge  were 
true.   They  who  are  punished  as  conspirators,  who  live  in  an 

*  liBstroeliMis,  nl  nvn,  tH.  18. 
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atmosphere  of  conspiracy,  and  who  feel  the  plots  of  their  per- 
secutors thickening  round  them,  are  driven  to  plot  themselves. 
It  is  a  painful  necessity,  but  they  feel  it  to  be  a  necessity,  after 
all;  and  it  is  one  into  which  they  enter  with  the  more  en- 
venomed bitterness,  as  it  is  forced  upon  them  perhaps  against 
their  will,  against  their  natural  inclination,  against  the  bias 
of  their  education,  and  against  all  their  notions  of  honour  and 
ftivdealiDgf.  So  it  m  l(m  and  lln  following  vea^ 
indignation  grew,  and  aoon  ripenad  into  laal  plota*  ThaThiog- 
morton  attempt  in  1584,  the  Babington  ooiuinxaeT  of  1586^ 
and  the  Gunpowdor  Plot,  were  ike  naioral  findtB  of  tne  i^tem^ 
iBbm  moulds  into  yfkadi  noble  natures  wace  foceed  to^nr  their 
atrength,  in  the  presence  of  the  gieatdnniK  oppreaaion  whieh 
spread  its  meshes  of  snapieion  over  every  man,  maintained  tho 
ear  of  an  infenner  at  eveij  keyhole,  and  paid  kim  with  tho 
oonfiscated  property  of  the  man  he  betiayeoL 

It  is  remarkable,  that  from  Campion's  secret  society,  or 
those  connected  with  it,  sprung  all  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
so-called  conspirators  under  Llizabeth  and  James  I., — such, 
as  Francis  Throgmorton,  the  brilliant  young  heir  of  Sir  John 
Throgmorton,  wno  was  put  to  death  for  conspiring  to  deliver 
the  Queen  of  Scots  from  her  captivity  in  1584  ;  such  as  Ba- 
bington and  five  of  his  associates,  who  were  executed  with  the 
greatest  barbarity  for  a  similar  cause  in  1586.  Of  these,  Lin- 
gard  has  shown  how  they  were  gradually  drawn  on  by  Wal- 
singham  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  traitor  named  Foley 
till  they  had  si&ciently  committed  themselves,  when  they  #ere 
ameled  and  ent  oi(  except  a  Isir  apoateteau  ^-tke  otker 
aaembera  of  tbe  Asseeiation,  wko  were  poEobahfy  known  hj 
Ldfd  OxIMl's  mean%  sofoed  either  han&kment  or  long  iaa- 
prisonment.  The  chief  spite  ol  the  jj^ersecntors  was  monoto> 
nously  direetsd  against  them,  and  tkeir  ^sonilies.  The  terrors 
of  the  Protestant  politieo-reKgioDa  aasoeiation  inspired  its 
members  with  quite  a  passion  for  exterminating  the  associates 
of  the  Catholic  society,  who  were  mercilessly  hmtted  till  they 
stood  at  bay,  and  then  were  killed.  The  goveinment  honnded 
on  the  pack,  and  set  the  example  of  illegal  ooospiraiy  and 
extra-judicial  vengeance. 

The  associations  which  we  have  described  were  quite  dif- 
^Brent  lx)th  in  members  and  object  from  the  congregation  or 
fraternity  of  the  clergy,  proposed  in  1597  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers, and  regulate  the  concerns,  of  the  general  body,  on  the 
principle  of  a  voluntary  association.  Its  scope  was  to  avoid 
for  the  future  the  quarrels  which  had  divided  the  imprisoned 
priests  in  Wisbeach  Castle,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had 
refosed  to  eat  one  with  another.   It  was  projected  by  Mush 
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aai  OoQelcniy  sod  was  to  kave  had  two  indepeodeittbnuiehes, 
cue  in  LondcD,  tlie  otlier  in  Lmeaskiiey  eadk  brmeh  wkk  its 
own  officers,  but  both  governed  by  iSke  Bsme  laws,  and  under 
the  mana^ment  of  a  oommon  ''father/'  or  president,  with 
his  two  assistants  and  secretary,  annually  elected  to  administer 
the  fundst  assign  relief  to  the  poor  members,  preside  at  the 
meetingB*  and  determioe  difflputes.  The  members  were  to 
procure  permanent  missions  for  each  other,  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  one  another's  fame,  the  correctors  of  each  others' fail- 
ings, and  were  to  seek  by  prayer  and  recollection  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  virtues  of  their  state.*  Yet  even  this  asso- 
ciation, however  innocent,  and  however  calculated  to  raise  the 
character,  and  restore  the  influence,  of  the  clergy,  could  not 
escape  the  common  malady  of  the  times — suspicion.  If  there 
was  nothing  positive  to  be  complained  of,  the  omissions  did 
not  fail  to  excite  the  susceptibilities  of  persons  who  construed 
oblivion  into  insult,  and  independence  into  opposition. 

Our  sketch  does  not  aspire  to  be  a  history  of  this  im- 
portsnt  mattery  bnt  only  to  indicate  the  mattfials  that  we 
tiunk  the  Oatholio  historian  slioiild  make  nse  o^  and  the  1w»a 
he  shoaJd  take.  Oiu*  histories  haTc  hitherto  been  rather 
guarded  (or  unguarded)  apologies  for  one  side  or  another, 
than  simple  and  straightforward  statements  of  all  the  £sets. 
Such  a  method  of  writing  is  of  little  use :  it  teaches  no  les- 
sons, for  it  owns  no  mistakes ;  it  reyeals  no  remedies,  for  it 
probes  no  wounds ;  and  conceals  instead  of  disoovering  the 
symptoms  of  disease.  It  is  nnjustifiable  even  when  matters 
ran  smoothly,  and  the  progress  of  institutions  is  all  that  could 
be  wished ;  but  in  a  country  like  England  it  is  simply  intoler- 
able ;  for  it  stereotypes  error,  renders  improvement  impossible, 
and  takes  away  all  desire  of  a  cure,  by  keeping  men  ignorant 
of  their  maladies,  and  contented  to  be  maimed  in  mind. 


Communtrateli  9irt\t\t^. 

THE  ABB£  D£  LAM£NNAIS.t 

[The  Baron  d'Eckstein,  to  whose  great  kindness  we  are  indebted 
not  only  for  the  following  paper,  but  for  those  upon  M.  Quisot  in 
the  Bambiar  for  last  October  and  November,  was  a  friend  of  L»- 
mcnnais,  and  pbqred  a  conspiciious  part  in  the  eyents  which  he 

•  Tiemey,  Annotation  to  Dodd's  History,  toI.  iii.  p.  45. 
t  (RMWpoiAmme»de  Lamennau^publiis  sehn  Ic  va  u  de  FAuteur  par  E.  D. 
Vo^gms.  OanrnfcnduM.  SvoU.^airis,fMilin«tLeClmlMr^t6iin.  1868.. 
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therein  describes.  A  Dane  by  family,  and  a  Lutheran  in  religion, 
he  was  hoou  disgiiste<l  by  the  empty  rationalism  of  his  fellow-Pro- 
testants, aiul  submitted  himself  to  the  Church  at  Rome  at  the  me- 
morable era  of  1807.  In  the  Meuwira  of  Guizot  he  is  spoken  of  as 
Commissary-General  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  1814.  After 
the  Bestontioii  in  1810  he  settled  in  Paris,  and  became  one  of  the 
foremost  politieal  writers  of  that  period,  editing  ftnrt  the  Brapeau 
Blanc,  and  then  Ze  Calhol  'ujtie.  ii  the  latter  work,  which  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  1826-1829,  was  written  almost  entirely  by  him- 
self. tlu>n>_rh  in  a  lanti^age  not  his  own,  lie  advocated  the  alliance 
of  science  and  religion,  with  a  range  of  knowledge  and  learning  to 
which  De  Maistre,  great  as  was  his  philosophical  talent,  had  no 
pretensions.  As  a  political  writer,  the  Baron  d'Ecksteiu  is  better 
known  in  Qennany  than  in  Fnnoe^  as  having  been  for  above  thirfy 
yean  the  correspondent  of  tiie  AUgmmm  ZtUmng,  We  consider  * 
ourselves  highly  honoured  and  flattered  thai  he  should  select  the 
RanMBT  as  tiie  publication  best  suited  to  convey  to  Rnglish  readera 
views  on  contemporary  events  and  persons,  which  come  with  suidl 
authority  firom  a  man  of  his  mature  thought  and  experience.] 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Lamennais  had  a  tender  heart, 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  tenderness  was  xomantic.  Emphati* 
cally  a  man  of  feeling,  but  with  a  deep  penetration  of  men 
and  of  the  human  heart,  he  was  obliged  to  make  for  himself 
an  ideal  in  human  form  to  be  the  object  of  his  love — a  proof 
of  his  solitary  disposition,  and  of  his  isolated  education,  away 
from  the  life  of  cities.  If  he  had  been  born  at  Paris  instead 
of  at  St.  Malo,  Paris  would  not  have  fretted  him  nor  wor- 
ried him  ;  his  was  a  mind  to  fret  others,  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  fretted  in  return,  but  one  of  those  whose  nature 
it  is  to  bite,  and  who  end  by  eating  away  their  own  best  qua- 
lities. Such  minds  reverse  their  ideal,  and  transfer  it  to  tliem- 
selves,  instead  of  letting  it  remain  outside  of  them,  incarnate 
in  another  person. 

I  do  not  forget  the  immense  difference  between  a  Lamen* 
nais  and  a  Rousseau ;  but  I  know,  too,  that,  howeyer  unlike, 
they  had  their  points  of  similaiiQr*  Both  entirely  lacked 
the  true  knowledge  of  mankind,  both  were  unable  to  read 
another's  soul,  both  were  infinitely  wanting  in  tact.  In  both 
passion  and  rhetoric  were  the  interpreters  of  every  thought 
and  action.  The  result  was  a  great  asperity  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  need  of  a  complete  and 
happy  intimacy,  and  of  a  home  in  another's  heart.  But  ^ 
Rousseau,  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  depraved 
in  morals  and  debauched  in  nature,  though  at  bottom  no 
cynic.  While  Lamennais,  a  Breton  from  the  bosom  of  a 
religious  family,  without  intercourse  with  the  minds  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  chaste  in  thought  and  pure  iu  morals.. 
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The  libertine  line  made  him  shuddex ;  and  when  he  found  it, 
as  in  Beranger,  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  he  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  it,  and 
felt  almost  inclined  to  think  it  a  disguise,  or  stroke  of  policy. 

M.  Forgues,  the  editor  of  Lamennais'  posthumous  works, 
has  prefixed  a  short  preface  to  the  Correspondence,  wherein 
he  exposes,  with  great  penetration  and  skill,  the  causes  which 
made  Lamennais  feel  a  prodigious  friendship  for  a  young 
Englishman  named  Moorman,  whom  he  had  converted  to 
Catholicity  during  a  brief  stay  in  Guernsey  in  1815.  The 
result  was  a  real  romance  ;  a  hearty  passion  for  a  young  man 
without  will  or  resistance  of  his  own,  and  with  no  strength 
of  mind — a  tender  and  puerile  being  for  whom  Lamennais 
had  conoeiyed  a  great  arocdon,  by  painting  him  in  beautiful 
colours  to  his  fanc^,  which,  however,  dia  not  prevent  his 
reducing  his  Ghrandison  to  the  proportions  and  stature  of  the 
diepherd  of  a  pastoral. 

The  striking  thing  here  is  the  entire  want  of  judgment 
which  is  observable  in  all  Lamennais'  relations  of  life.  He 
always  required  a  marriage  iff  soulip  toad  those  who  could  only 
see  in  him  the  selfishness  of  pride  never  understood  him. 
The  object  of  his  tender  feelings  could  never  be  other  than  a 
delicate  and  polished  nature ;  he  must  be  touched,  as  it  were, 
by  a  woman's  heart.  But  it  was  Lamennais  who  was  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  imagination  in  these  unions  of  two  souls. 
He  did  not  observe,  but  he  imagined  a  man,  whom  he  created 
after  his  own  fancy,  and  devoted  to  him  moments  of  a  true 
passionate  attachment,  though  at  bottom  it  was  always  the 
empire  over  another's  heart  that  he  sought.  He  looked  not 
for  a  hero,  but  for  a  tender  sympathetic  temperament  Moor- 
man, whom  M*  Forgues  sketcnes  so  well,  was,  after  all,  a 
very  poor  creature.  Lamennais  succeeded  better  in  some 
other  attachments,  where  his  pasnon  changed  into  ambition 
without  his  knowing  it— into  the  ambition  of  subduing  ano- 
ther man's  soul,  will,  heart,  and  mind,  to  himself.  Here  La- 
mennais altogether  differs  from  Rousseau.  Rousseau  could 
be  a  woman's  tyrant,  eould  drive  her  away,  and  accuse  her  of 
ingratitude;  hut  a  true  man's  friendship  never  was  his.  He 
bad  all  that  was  wanted  to  torment,  nothing  that  was  wanted 
to  subdue  a  soul.  In  Lamennais  there  was  a  fund  of  energy 
and  character;  Rousseau  had  but  the  caprice  of  a  woman, 
romance  united  to  an  imagination  whose  iiight  was  always 
dose  to  the  ground. 

In  contrast  with  Lamennais,  I  may  mention  a  priest  who 
had  a  heart  of  gold,  united  with  a  true  knowledge  of  man,* 

*  Vide  note  1. 
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the  Ahhk  Canon,  the  only  pmtt  to  whom  LwemisU  always 
did  justice,  and  whoae  death  wm  an  imtrievable  misfortune 
for  him.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  never  forget 
any  body  they  onee  come  across.  This  man  had  the  genius  of 
goodness.  He  had  those  qualities  in  whicli  Lameimais  was 
evidently  most  deficient.  A  man  may  have  passion  united  to 
tenderness,  and  romance  to  passion  ;  he  may  love,  he  may 
have  strength  as  well  as  elevation  of  soul,  without  being  very 
good  in  the  sense  that  1  mean  that  Carron  was  good.  Carron'a 
perfect  goodness  was,  it  is  true,  a  gift  of  nature,  or  a  grace 
of  Ood :  it  was  so  real  because  it  had  no  triviality,  because 
it  was  an  active  goodness,  accompanied  by  a  ^reat  preoision 
of  thought.  Such  a  goodness  does  not  require  talent,  but 
most  certainly  it  requires  a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Lamennais  as  priest  could  see  nothing  but  sin  in  man,  could 
only  make  him  utterly  diabolical—- he  construed  the  wholo 
man  into  ^ce.  When  he  had  renounced  his  priesthood*  he 
manufactured  an  artificial  nan,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
people^  and  whom  he  made  a  native  hero  of  virtue.  Garron, 
the  essentially  good  man,  knew  the  sinner  and  the  penitent, 
and  rejected  no  human  being,  yet  without  deluding  himself 
in  the  least  about  him ;  therefore  he  peopled  the  world  neither 
with  angels  nor  with  devils,  for  he  had  the  genius  of  good- 
ness in  just  proportion,  in  the  exact  measure  of  his  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  His  was  the  most  serious  friendship  which 
Lamennais  ever  met  with ;  he  was  amiable  by  th6  leanings  of 
his  nature,  but  he  could  read  Lamennais'  soul  as  well  as  he 
could  those  of  the  distinguished  circle  whom  he  had  attached 
to  himself. 

Lamennais  was  not  the  aj^tle  (Carron  was  this),  but 
the  oracle  of  a  kind  of  feminme  congregation  of  hidies,  al- 
most ezcfaisiwly  of  Breton  origm,  under  Carron's  dhrection. 
Charged  with  the  education  of  Breton  girls,  they  had  been 
long  tried  by  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  by  their  devotion  to  the  Bourbon  cause,  both 
during  the  emigration,  when  they  lived  in  England,  and  afteir 
their  return  to  France  under  the  Empire,  when  they  fed  tha 
fire  of  their  royalism  with  the  fuel  of  their  faith.  They  were 
true  servants  of  (jod,  without  pretence  and  without  pride  ; 
some  were  lively  and  enthusiastic,  otliers  observing  and  pa- 
tient; but  all  liad  the  tone  of  the  best  society,  to  which 
their  religious  sentiment  gave  a  higher  degree  of  elevation. 
These  interesting  persons  were  long  the  joy  of  Lamennais' 
heart.  They  basked  in  the  beams  of  his  rising  genius,  and 
almost  saw  in  him  a  modern  Bossuet;  but  they  also  anticipated 
the  possible  vagaries  of  his  mind  and  his  imagination,  as  their 
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correspondence  proves.  Lamennais  found  here  an  opportu- 
nity of  diffusing  a  quiet  and  home-like  happiness,  such  as  his 
soul  loved  ;  but  even  here  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  his 
natural  luve  of  dominion ;  always  and  every  where  he  had  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  turn  his  friends  into  disciples.  This 
desire  of  dominion,  which  leftvened  all  his  friendships,  was,  it 
urast  he  owned,  without  telfithnew  or  etleuhitioii,  for  it  was 
in  his  nature. 

Lamennan,  dien,  was  in  some  sense  eharmifig,  for  he  eould 
charm  and  irafiire  choice  souls  with  a  pasnonate  attachment. 
But  I  should  not  call  his  a  charming  mind.   No  judgment 
could  be  fardier  from  the  truth.    1  do  not  deny  the  true 
leharm  of  Lamennais;  it  may  he  explained  by  comparison  and 
contrast  with  that  of  Rousseau,  who,  though  he  had  nothing 
of  the  world,  nothing  of  the  drawing-room  m  his  composition, 
imported  a  grace  that  was  all  his  own  into  a  society  which 
acknowledged  no  charm  but  that  of  intellect,  of  the  polite, 
agreeable,  drawing-room  brilliancy  of  Voltaire.  In  Rousseau's 
presence  you  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  Alps;  there 
were  some  springs  of  pure  and  abundant  flow;  on  occasion  he 
could  exhale  an  air  that  calmed  the  mind  without  freezing  the 
heart.    The  description  applies  to  a  small  portion  only  of  his 
soul,  but  for  that  portion  it  is  true ;  it  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence over  his  imagination  $  his  tillany  spoiled  the  rest  of 
his  nature.   It  was  not  so  with  Lamennais;  he  had  nothing  of 
the  villain  in  him;  he  had  plenty  of  hadneas,  hut  no  malig- 
nity, and  it  is  unfiur  to  accoae  him  of  it.   This  absence  of 
baseness,  this  ignorance  of  evil,  whose  fetid  exhalations  poison 
one  in  Rousseau,  however  he  may  mingle  them  with  the  scent 
of  violets,  constitutes  one  portion  of  the  charm  of  Lamennais. 
The  rest  consists  in  the  real,  I  may  call  it  the  Breton  simpli- 
city of  his  soul.    He  had  nothing  of  the  literary  man  about 
him,  of  the  French  man  of  letters,  of  whom  Rousseau  is  the 
invalid,  Voltaire  the  robust  type ;  a  kind  of  man  that  bestows 
the  most  perfect  culture  on  his  self-love ;  that  husbands  its 
successes  ;  that  is  constantly  acting  a  part  alone  as  well  as  in 
company.    Lamennais  was  simple,  not  like  a  child,  as  people 
ridiculously  assert,  but  because  of  his  truthfulness  of  nature, 
which  had  no  need  to  disguise  itself  in  its  own  presence,  nor 
to  put  on  a  mask  in  that  of  others.    This  simplicity  oonsti- 
tntod  the  charm  of  Lamennais,  and  all  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately could  appreciate  it.  He  felt  out  of  place  in  the  world, 
and  was  only  at  home  in  a  small  party  of  intimate  friends; 
this  is  the  strongest  proof  that  he  was  never  a  "literary  man." 
He  had  no  idea  of  espousing  the  world,  with  its  suooesa,  ita 
fashion,  and  its  noise.  Nothmg  of  this  sort  had  any  charm  for 
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him.  What  he  wanted  was  a  friendship  which  could  become 
a  fanaticism;  he  hungered  and  thirsted  for  friends,  because  he 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  disciples — not,  1  repeat,  through 
pride,  or  the  ambition  of  leading  a  party,  but  throu^^h  his 
overbearing  Breton  character.  In  the  intimacy  of  an  audi- 
tory of  Bernardine  nuns,  who  listened  to  his  conversation  in 
Paris,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  disciples,  whose  studies 
were  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  and  among  wliom  he 
lived  at  Chenaie,  his  heart  expanded,  and  exhaled  a  line  and 
delicate  odour,  a  penetrating  perfume,  which  1  should  call  his 
great  charm,  his  peculiar  grace,  but  it  was  not  real  expansive- 
nest.  His  soul  was  not  expansive,  but  communicative;,  he 
lent  himself,  be  did  not  give  himself.  He  was  communica^ 
tive,  not  because  he  wanted  to  preach — he  bad  no  pulpitry  ia 
bim«  no  unction — but  because  it  was  bis  nature  to  teach,  even 
with  enthusiasm.  I  say  to  teach,  not  to  profess ;  he  was  no 
professor,  not  in  the  least  a  doctrinaire^  no  schoolman.  In 
this  respect  he  was  the  most  absolute  contrast  to  Royer-CoU 
lard.*    Hilt  it  was  bis  nature  to  attract,  to  draw,  to  lead. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  made  an  utter  failure  before  an 
assembly  of  formed  men,  who  would  have  asked  for  the  two 
things  in  which  he  was  most  deficient — knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. But  he  had  what  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other 
Frenchman, — what  struck  Schelling  when  he  saw  him  at  Mu- 
nich, as  1  was  told  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  was  present, 
— he  was  animated  with  a  unique  enthusiasm,  an  enthusiasm 
for  dialectics;  a  torrent  of  argument  carried  to  its  extremest 
limits.  It  was  the  sincerity  of  this  enthusiasm,  which  never 
vacillated  in  carrying  out  its  arguments,  that  constituted  the 
force  which  furrowed  the  minds  of  bis  hearers  as  with  flashes 
of  lightning,  which  held  under  its  yoke  all  the  devout  women, 
all  me  young  men  so  sincere  and  simple  in  their  new  aposto- 
late,  and  all  the  neophytes,  French  and  others,  whom  he  was 
attracting  to  the  faith.  They  became  all  ears  when  they  lis- 
tened to  the  flow,  the  vivacity,  the  close  and  clear  reasoning, 
and  the  power  of  his  discourses. 

When  Lamennais  did  not  spoil  his  marvellous  talent  by 
declamation,  when  the  bad  man — mind  I  do  not  say  the  villain 
— did  not  show  itself,  he  was  really  a  most  able  dialectician. 
Not  a  link  was  wanting  in  the  chain-armour  of  his  reasoning; 
ornament  alone  was  lacking;  there  was  neither  gilding  nor 
embossing  nor  wealth,  but  there  was  precision  and  strength. 
It  was  a  chord  at  once  harsh  and  sonorous,  and  yet  always  in 
tune,  that  formed  the  staple  of  his  discussion,  and  might  even 
give  him  the  appearance  of  a  Dantesque  genius.    Not  that 

•  Tide  note  2. 
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he  ever  understood  Dante  either  theolojofically  or  liistorically ; 
but  the  only  true  poetic  chord  iu  his  nature,  a  chord  at  once 
ethereal  and  metallic,  a  sonorous  chord  whose  expiring  vibra- 
tions  gave  out  a  delicate  toiie*~thi8  chord  of  bis  mind  gave 
bim  a  distant  but  real  likenew  to  the  great  Florentine,  like 
whom  he  also  had  **  a  soul  like  a  star  tluit  dwells  apart/*  and 
that  loves  solitude. 

But  it  is  time  to  escape  from  Lamennais*  real  circle,  the 
sphere  of  his  intimacy  and  his  afiection»  the  esoteric  society 
of  good  priests,  devout  womeny  and  serious  and  enthusiastic 
young  men,  who  formed  a  world  of  which  Carron  at  Paris 
was  the  soul,  and  Lamennais  the  inspiring  spirit  at  Chenaie. 
Now  wo  come  to  consider  quite  a  different  T.ainennais,  in 
whom  some  dark  sliadows  prof,niosticate  an  unhappy  end.  In 
this  character  Lamennais  had  two  sides,  each  of  which  we 
must  investigate  separately  to  come  to  a  solid  estimate  of  the 
man.  One  of  these  sides  was  turned  to  the  noblesse  and  some 
of  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  appeared 
there  as  a.  sliade,  I  might  almost  say  a  phantom,  iialf  curious, 
half  frightful.  The  other  side  faced  tlie  old  Galilean  clergy, 
a  remnant  of  the  old  regime,  whom  he  wished  to  crush  by 
his  influence,  when  he  could  not  succeed  iu  making  them 
respond  to  his  Ultramontane  cry. 

Lamennais  did  not  enter  the  Faubourg  St.  Germsin  through 
the  salons,  or  the  court,  or  literature,  or  fashion ;  he  approached 
it  on  the  political  side,  by  his  connection  with  Chateaubriand 
and  Bonald.  None  of  these  three  men  took  absolutely  the 
same  line;  their  partnership  was  only  in  their  antipathies  and 
their  dislikes.  Chateaubriand,*  with  the  exaggerated  activity 
of  a  self-love  that  had  degenerated  into  spitefulness,  oscillat- 
ing between  a  poetical  melancholy,  and  the  hypochondria  of  a 
mind  easily  wounded  ;  sulky  when  he  could  not  eclipse  the 
greatness  of  others  by  his  own  superiority, — Chateaubriand 
was  an  aristocrat  by  nature  as  well  as  by  birth  ;  feudal  in  his 
ideas,  though  he  stooped  to  coquet  with  tlie  multitude.  More- 
over, he  was  a  democrat;  for  he  desired  to  have  a  press  en- 
tirely free,  and  entirely  devoted  to  himself — an  organ  which 
he  needed,  because  he  was  no  orator,  and  could  only  speak 
with  pen  in  his  hand,  for  his  strokes  of  oratory  were  merelv 
laborious  efforts  of  style.  Bonaldf  was  a  different  man,  with 
little  ambition  for  himself,  much  for  his  £unily.  A  formal 
mindy  which  laboured  at  the  details  of  its  thought  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and,  on  occasion,  with  remarkable  vigour, 
but  all  whose  political  combinations  were  artificial.  He  wanted 
to  systematise  the  old  French  monarchy,  borrowing  from 
•  Tidssotta.  fVidoiuite^. 
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MonteBquieu  what  he  sayi  about  the  Gennant  and  the  feudal 
system,  and  from  Bossuet  a  tiieocratic  element,  which  would 
result  in  a  Louis  XIV.   In  rejecting  Condillac's  philosophy, 

he  retained  the  tabula  rasa,  tnough  it  was  no  longer  nature 
but  God  who  drew  the  lines  upon  it.  Some  features  of  an 
old  provincial  magistrate,  and  some  feelings  of  a  retired 
country  gentleman,  complete  his  mental  portrait.  He  had 
no  knowledge,  literary  or  philosophic,  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
middle  ages,  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  a  dogmatism  at  once 
severe  and  superficial.  The  whole  effect  of  his  doctrine  had 
a  certain  sophistic  grandeur ;  philosophy  and  politics  were  all 
artificially  arranged  ;  there  was  a  great  expense  of  strength, 
of  thought,  and  of  will.  His  energy  of  eharacterf  and  the 
keen  temper  of  a  reason  of  no  ordinary  power,  were  tbe  su^ 
ports  of  a  figicticioua  edifiee,  wbidi  could  not  stand  the  shock 
of  discussion. 

When  tbeadTent  of  Lamennais  completed  this  trinmTirate, 

he  had  not  any  of  the  antecedents  of  his  colleagues.  Tnie^ 
he  was  a  Bretxm,  with  legitimist  and  Vendean  principles,  hut 
his  idea  of  monarchy  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Bonald.  It  was  only  the  pedestal  of  his 
theocracy.  He  founded  it  on  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  which 
I  shall  soon  have  to  discuss.  This  whole  policy,  which  opened 
the  world  to  Lamennais  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
was  in  complete  contradiction  with  the  men  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  was  going  to  set  up  its  standard;  hut  neither  he  nor 
those  who  hailed  the  prospect  of  his  fame  took  any  notice  of 
this  iiidden  tendency. 

In  gaining  the  entree  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  La- 
mennais at  the  same  time  came  into  contact  with  a  portion  of 
the  Catholic  aristocracy  of  Europe,  which  brought  him  into 


to  the  family  of  Senft,  which  he  attached  to  himself  in  the 

beginning  of  his  political  and  religious  career.  This  family 
had  no  influence  on  his  life,  but  it  occupied  a  high  plaoe  in, 
and  has  furnished  the  chief  materials  for^  his  correspondence. 
The  Count  de  Senft-Pilsacli  was  ambassador  of  Saxony  during 
the  Empire,  and  was  in  high  favour  at  Paris ;  not  so  much  for 
his  diplomatic  talent,  for  which  Napoleon  cared  little,  but 
because  it  was  the  Lmperor's  interest  to  court  the  King  of 
Saxony,  in  order  to  weaken  Prussia,  and  to  hold  Saxony  in 
reserve  against  her,  just  as  it  was  his  interest  to  court  the 
Xing  of  Bavaria  to  weaken  Austria,  and  to  hold  Bavaria  in 
reserve  against  her.  The  Count  de  Senft  was  a  most  honour- 
able man,  but  naturally  timid,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  Lamcmiais'  most  animated 
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corregpondenta.  The  funily  wis  originally  Protestant,  Kmt 
bad  become  Catholic  under  the  Empire,  They  had  no  lean- 
ings towards  the  poetical,  romantic,  eccentric  Catholicism  of 
Chateaubriand,  and  would  never  have  been  converted  by  his 
Beauties  of  Christianity.  Atala  and  R^n^  signified  nothing 
to  them;  their  aristocratic  and  feudal  pride  was  more  at  liome 
with  Bonald,  though  they  had  no  monarchical  enthusiasm  d 
la  Louis  XIV.  In  fact,  they  were  much  more  aristocratic 
than  monarchical.  They  belonged  to  that  Catholic-German 
school  of  which  Count  Frederick  Leopold  de  Stolberg  was 
the  head,  and  Frederick  Schlegel  the  brains.  Tlie  Count  de 
Senft  and  his  family  were  very  intimate  with  the  Austrian 
embassy  during  the  Empire;  thus  M.  de  Senft  came  to  be 
very  intimate  with  Metternich,  who  raised  him  from  the  deep 
disgrace  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  Germany  in  consequence 
of  the  events  of  1814. 

Saxony,  or  rather  the  King  of  Saxony,  was  the  stedfast 
ally  of  Napoleon ;  this  led  to  the  disgrace  of  the  smbassadori 
which  was  furthered  by  the  peculiar  position  of  Count  de 
Senft  as  own  nephew  of  the  great  Baron  de  Stein.*  During 
the  unwarrantable  persecution  which  that  statesman  had  to 
endure  from  Napoleon,  Stein's  sister,  aunt  of  the  Countess 
de  Senft,  was  threatened  with  confiscation  and  im])risonment. 
The  family  of  Senft  succeeded  in  withdrawing  her  from  Na- 
poleon's vengeance.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Stein,  he  seemed  to 
exceed  his  duties  as  Saxon  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France, 
in  affecting  such  a  zealous  support  of  the  Emperor's  cause. 
Stein  attributed  this  zeal  to  the  fanaticism  of  new  converts, 
and  especially  to  the  countess's  influence  over  her  husband, 
making  him  hate  Protestant  Prussia  as  the  representative  of 
a  Protestant  policy  against  Catholic  Austria  and  the  Catholic 
King  of  Saxony.  Hence  the  extreme  disgrace  into  which  the 
Count  de  Senft  had  fallen  in  1814,  his  recall  as  ambassador, 
and  his  disavowal  by  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  ministers. 
Metternich  at  last  md  him  justice  in  restoring  him  to  diplo- 
matic employment,  and  giving  him  a  place  in  the  Anstrian 
service.  The  Count  de  Senft  was  a  very  good  man,  and  never 
bad  been  in  any  sense  the  creature  of  Napoleon;  but  his  wife 
and  daughter,  clever  women,  but  violent,  ambitious,  and,  like 
most  neophytes,  ultra-sealous,  had  expressed  themselves  in  a 
way  extremely  galling  to  Prussia.  They  hated  it  for  its  Pro- 
testantism, though  some  of  their  nearest  relations  lived  there; 
perhaps  the  more  reason  for  their  paying  it  in  coin  struck  in 
the  mint  of  their  purely  feminine  antipathies. 

The  natural  asperity  of  Lamennais  was  fomented  by  his 
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intimacy  with  the  Counten  and  Mdlle.  de  Senft,  from  whom 
he  derived  some  of  that  element  of  invective  which  he  at  first 
directed  against  Pzotestantiani.  They  were  also  the  confidants 
of  his  attacks  upon  Gallicanism,  hut  they  could  not  foresee 
that  he  would  ever  divert  his  wrath  into  another  channel. 
These  ladies  were  devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  wliose  credit  with 
Europe  I^amennais  wished  to  use  for  the  propagation  of  his 
Ultramontanism,  and  they  applauded  his  pliilosophy  as  passion- 
ately as  they  took  up  every  thing  else.    But  the  Jesuits  did 
not  choose  to  be  the  tools  of  Lamennais,  nor  to  bow  their  in- 
tellects to  his  philosophy;  hence  his  hatred  against  the  order, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  ladies  de  Senft,  who  had  adopted 
his  philosophy.    They  witnessed  also  the  beginning  of  his  at- 
tacks acainst  the  Papacy,  which  had  refused  to  embrace  the 
politiou  radicalism  into  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried,  and  which,  by  the  by,  was  equaUy  detested  hj  the 
Senfts.   Nevertheless,  his  relations  with  the  Countess  and 
her  daughter  only  ceased  with  their  death.    They  never  felt 
the  misery  of  seeing  their  impulsive  friend  deny  the  GK>d* 
man,  and  transform  Him  into  the  symbol  of  the  people-man, 
into  a  figure  of  humanity ;  but  they  followed  him  through 
almost  all  the  rest  of  his  extravagances.    They  were  certainly 
horrified  at  his  cries  of  triumph  over  the  fall  of  Charles  X. ; 
but  he  had  succeeded  in  proving  to  them  the  absurdity  of 
their  horror,  "  because  this  fall  was  the  simple  result  of 
the  attachment  of  the  unhappy  king  to  the  Gallicanism  of 
Cardinal  de  Latil,*  and  some  other  bishops;"  and  "  because 
the  Jesuits,  or  some  of  them,  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  same  Gallicanism,*'  and  other  follies  of  the  same  kind. 
Lamennais  was  at  mortal  enmity  vnth  the  CSardinal  de  Latil, 
who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.   He  had  been  ab- 
surdly treated  by  the  CWdinal  Prince  de  Croy,f  the  grand 
aiunonier  of  France,  the  same  who  had  to  scandalously 
quarrelled  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on  occasion  of  the 
burial  of  Louis  XVIII.   Lamennais,  who  was  as  mad  as 
Aousseau  in  discovering  every  where  abominable  conspiracies 
against  his  person,  distracted  the  women  who  listened  to  him, 
as  he  turned  the  heads  of  tlie  young  clergy  and  his  disciples. 
Certainly  Mdme.  and  Mdlle.  de  Senft  were  too  much  women 
of  the  world  to  be  deluded  by  the  hypochondriacal  fancies  of 
Lamennais,  but  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  some  of  his 
hatreds.    They  thought  it  so  delightful  to  believe  in  Janse- 
nistic  abominations  and  Gallican  conspiracies.     Thus  they 
helped  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Count  de  Maistre,  whom 
they  loved,  and  of  Lamennais,  whose  principles  they  admired. 
*  Vide  nute  6.  f  Vide  note  7. 
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L«meiiiiai8  £uicied  himself  placed  between  four  croas-fires : 
JanaenistB  and  Gallicans,  Jesuits  and  mmisters  of  Charles  X., 
were  conspiring  the  ruin  of  the  ChurchySome  through  malice, 
others  through  sheer  stupidity.  Mdme.  and  Mdlle.  de  Senft, 
who  only  believed  in  half  this  conspiracy,  attempted  in  vain 
to  quiet  his  fears  about  the  other  half.  Their  common  love 
of  bitter  invective,  and  their  sarcastic  spirit,  drew  them  to 
share  each  other's  aversions.  On  the  ladies'  party  all  these 
aversions  were  artificial,  founded  on  no  principles  and  on  no 
system,  whilst  they  were  natural  to  the  temperament  of  La- 
niennais.  His  asperity  was  only  hypochondria;  the  strength 
of  his  hatred  was  but  biliousness.  It  was  not  his  heart,  but 
his  temperament  that  hated.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  imagined 
that  they  loved  or  hated  whatever  excited  one  or  the  other 
feeling. 

Lfunennais'hold  on  the  royalists  of  the  Faubouig  St.  Ger- 
main was  has  ability  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
vindictive  aristocracy.  Chateaubriand's  only  weapoa  was  the 
pamphlety  Bonald's  the  spirit  of  system.  It  was  thought  at 
4>ne  time  that  Lamennais  might  become  the  Mirabeau  of  a 
counter-revolution.  The  power  of  his  dialectics  encouraged 
this  hope.  He  was  free  from  the  selfish  passions  of  Chateau- 
briand, but  he  bad  the  partisanship  of  Bonald,  combined  with 
an  energy  to  which  the  author  of  La  Legislation  Primitive 
was  a  stranger.  He  resolutely  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  indignation  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Chateaubriand  carried  the  positions  of  the  enemy 
(the  ministry  of  Louis  XVIH.  with  its  allies,  Decazes  and 
the  incipient  doctrinaires),  and  pointed  out  to  the  Faubourg 
St,  Germain  the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  the  proper  pivot  of  its 
power.  Bonald  offered  his  aid  aa  the  philosophic  legislator  of 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies  composed  of  country  gentlemen*  La- 
mennais led  a  remodelled  clergy  to  the  support  of  the  common 
cause;  wbich,  however,  he  unconsciously  betrayed  by  aspiring 
to  revolutionise  the  habits  of  an  old  monarchic  clergy,  com- 
posed of  imigrii  all  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  Gallicanism 
of  the  umcUn  rfyime.  Hence  arose  a  real  tumult  In  the  ideas 
and  passions  of  a  quantity  of  people,  who  were  divided  into 
partisans  and  adversaries  of  Lamennais.  The  women  and  the 
young  men  applauded  him^and  he  was  the  delight  of  satirical 
spirits  like  Coriolis,  who  was  one  of  his  most  constant  corre- 
spondents, and  encouraged  the  bitterness  of  his  outrageous 
abuse  of  his  adversaries  and  enemies.  His  envenomed  pen 
smites  and  cuts  in  a  way  that  becomes  tiresome  from  mere 
repetition.  The  same  thing  is  constantly  reproduced  in  the 
same  form;  wheuce  there  results  a  monotony  unexampled,  a 
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real  sterility  of  thought,  which  makes  a  great  portion  of  La- 
mennais' correspondence  a  mere  stereotyped  declamation* 
The  hiiigris  used  Lamennais  to  discnarge  the  wrath  and 

tlie  contempt  of  almost  half  a  century  of  revolution  and  em- 
pire by  his  mouth.  They  did  not  care  the  least  about  his 
theocratic  politics,  or  about  the  philosophy  on  which  he  pre- 
tended to  oase  his  system  :  they  loved  his  hate.  If  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  long  considered  Chateaubriand  to  be  prince 
for  the  attack,  Lamennais  was  its  prince  for  invective.  His 
invective  was  neither  gross  abuse,  nor  flat  commonplace  vio- 
lence; it  was  cutting  murderous  outrage,  spit  from  the  mouth 
of  a  volcano,  and  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  long-nursed  hatred. 
The  revolutionists  were  always  scelerafs  and  felons;"  the 
Bonapartists  were  always  "  the  satellites  of  a  frightful  ty- 
ranny ;"  the  doctrinaires  became  '*  fools,  asses,  imbeciles/* 
What  a  pleasure,  to  rail  at  conceit  and  pedantic  pretence ;  to 
mock  the  champions  of  the  new  parliamentary  bourgeoUieg  to 
apply  the  rod  to  Uiose  who  are  about  to  whip  you ! 

Among  the  correspondents  of  Lamennais  is  one,  M.  de 
Vitrolles,*  who  requires  a  separate  notice.  A  man  of  the 
world  and  of  fashion  ;  possessing  the  ear  of  Monsieur  (after- 
wards Charles  X.) ;  without  passion  or  violence;  a  Voltairian 
of  the  old  school,  but  consiaering  the  clergy  as  the  allies  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  loving  them  as  such;  full  of  mockery  and 
irony;  benevolent  at  bottom,  but  supple,  and  anxious  to  rule 
silently  in  the  closet  of  a  prince,  to  pull  the  string  of  the 
political  puppets  without  the  responsibility  of  it  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  discussion ;  almost  a  little  Talleyrand  at  Mon- 
sieur's council-board, — M.  de  Vitrolles  took  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  Lamennais.  Without  jealousy  or  emulation,  he 
felt  an  interest  in  talent  as  such,  without  setting  up  ibr  ta- 
lents of  his  own.  His  caustic  mind,  far  as  it  was  from  asperity* 
or  inyective,  was  amused^  in  those  dnyn  of  nassion,  with  the 
pungency  of  the  genius  of  Lamennais,  where  the  cayenne 
pepper  seemed  to  agree  very  well  with  the  Attic  salt.  The 
UMiionable  world,  the  issue  of  courts,  has  always  been  a  world 
of  persiflage.  It  was  this  that  made  Lamennais*  fortune  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain;  but  VitroUes,  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  its  saiotu,  could  appreciate  talent  under  all  its  forms. 

Lamennais  was  too  strong  in  himself  to  yield  to  consider- 
ations of  parties  or  persons.  So  he  soon  began  to  let  one  foot 
slide  out  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  He  formed  there  a 
separate  coterie  to  help  him  plant  his  political  theory  in  the 
Drapeau  Bla?ic,  a  journal  which  he  did  not  set  up,  but  which 
he  at  last  made  his  own.    MiVL  de  O'Mahony  and  de  St,  Vic- 

*  VidA  note  5. 
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tor  then  became  the  companions  of  his  labours  and  the  con- 
fidants— one  might  say  the  satellites— of  his  ideas.  A  sad 
leflectioiif  considering  the  want  of  solidity  in  these  two  men ! 
Lamennais  had  not  that  jealousy  of  other  men's  glory  which 
from  time  to  time  cast  a  gloom  over  Chateaubriand's  soul^ 
which  thirsted  for  success^  especially  in  feminine  circles.  As 
disinterested  in  this  respect  aa  Bonald,  Lamennais  was  not 
more  jealous,  because  not  more  vain,  than  Bonald.  If  good 
souls  surrendered  themselves  to  him,  there  was  a  mutual 
attraction  between  them.  If  men  of  talent  shared  his  pas- 
sions, he  was  delighted  with  their  conversation,  and  with  the 
interchange  of  expressions  of  discontent.  In  all  other  cir- 
cumstances he  required  iaoiiiiars,  when  he  could  not  iind 
disciples. 

A  man  of  fashion,  but  not  a  man  of  the  world,  blown  up 
with  pride  and  vanity,  but  without  a  spark  of  real  talent  of 
any  kind,  cutting  and  violent  in  speech,  O'Mahony  became 
Ijauiennais*  lackey,  in  order  to  be  something.  His  idea  was,  to 
use  Lamennais*  doctrine  as  the  means  of  shining  in  elegant 
society,  and  to  make  himself  remarkable  by  making  the  theory 
frshionable.  M •  de  St.  Victor  was  a  royalist  and  imigrS,  editor 
of  the  SoirUi  de  Si,  Pitertbaunp*  and  a  smatterer  in  classical 
literature;  with  these  antecedents,  he  became  the  zealous 
propagator  of  Lamennais'  passions.  These  two  men  closed 
round  the  author  of  Indiffirence  en  MaHhre  de  Religion^  as 
if  they  wished  to  be  his  bucklers.  They  abused  dhateau- 
briand,  who  had  deserted  Villele's  ministry  jf  they  respected 
Bonald,  who  had  become  its  advocate  in  the  press ;  but  they 
nevertheless  pushed  Lamennais  by  degrees  into  the  most  vio- 
lent and  lactious  opposition  to  it,  Lamennais  was  the  most 
credulous  of  men  ;  they  cockered  up  this  credulity  to  believe 
that  they  were  slighted  ;  they  evidently  sought  to  obtain  poli- 
tical credit  by  means  of  Lamennais'  pen,  and  to  make  them- 
selves remarkable  at  least  for  their  venom,  and  for  their 
slanderous  trivialities.  They  were,  however,  but  the  dupes 
of  their  own  suggestions;  for  they  were  the  kind  of  men  that 
end  by  believing  whatever  comes  into  their  heads. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  which  ever  grew  more  and 
more  outrageous  in  its  expression.  The  chief  object  of  attack 
was  the  Abb^  Frayssinous^  minister  of  public  instruction 
under  Yillele.  You  could  not  imagine  a  man  with  less  hos- 
tility to  any  body,  or  one  who  would  have  been  more  ready  to 
l^ve  his  hand  to  Lamennais,  if  the  other  had  treated  him  with 
proper  consideration.  Lamennais  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.    Somehow  Frayssinous,  who,  as  the  so-called  liberals 
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would  have  it,  was  a  Jesuit,  had  become  in  Lamennais'  eyes 
a  formidable  incarnation  of  Gallicanism.  Soon  he  grew  to 
be  a  very  demon  of  the  most  infernal  malice.  In  any  one 
but  Lamennais  such  insanity  would  have  seemed  but  folly 
and  buffoonery.  Then  began  the  open  war  of  the  brothers 
Clausel  de  Coussergues,*  who  were  real  Galileans  of  the  old 
stamp,  against  Lamennais.  He  made  them  butts  to  shoot 
at ;  though  they  had  no  talent,  they  were  much  better  in- 
formed on  Church  matters,  and  on  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  than  Lamennais,  who  had  never  seriously 
studied  these  questions.  The  disputes  waxed  more  and  more 
furious  ;  Lamennais  vomited  his  invectives,  his  two  satellites 
braved,  and  the  brothers  Clausel  appealed  to  the  united 
strength  of  Church  and  State.  They  stirred  up  a  part  of  the 
episcopate  to  form  a  Icind  of  alliance  against  the  attacks  of 
the  young  clergy,  who  were  marshalled  round  Lamennais. 
The  two  parties  w-ere  constantly  appealing  to  the  Holy  See, 
which  as  constantly  refused  to  give  any  decision  on  their 
appeals.  The  letters  are  full  of  passages  which  relate  to  this 
labyrinth  of  quarrels,  each  more  venomous  than  its  prede* 
cessor.  Neither  ride  showed  any  comprehenrion  of  the  true 
tendency  of  things,  nor  any  judgment.  Ultramontanes  and 
Ghallicans  were  disputing  for  a  territory  on  which  neither  party 
had  the  least  hold.  The  substance  of  their  quarrels  was  every 
where  regarded  with  the  most  complete  indifference.  It  was 
not  thus  that  the  great  and  solid  De  Maistref  conducted  his 
controversies,  or  acted  in  this  cause. 

Weary  of  all  this  barren  bluster,  Villele  bought  up  most 
of  the  religious  and  monarchical  journals  :  J  thus  the  Drapeau 
Blanc  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Lamennais,  O'Mahony, 
and  St.  Victor  ;  tlie  Memorial  CathoUque  was  immediately  set 
up,  but  this  time  under  new  auspices,  and  solely  as  the  organ 
of  the  movement  party  of  the  young  clergy,  amongst  whom 
the  Abb^»  de  Salinis,  lately  Bishop  of  Amiens,  now  Archbishop 
of  Audi,  played  the  most  important  part.  They  aimed  at 
developing  a  new  feeling  among  the  Bishops  to  support  the 
youn^  clergy  that  fought  in  Lamennais*  ranks.  This  was  the 
culminating  point  of  lus  efforts.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  his  royalistic  zeal,  which  was  henceforth  to  give 
place  to  the  democratic  theocracy  which  he  aspired  to  set  up 
as  his  own  peculiar  platform.  From  this  time  Lamennais  had 
only  to  descend  the  other  ride  of  the  hill  by  succesrive  stages, 
at  each  of  which  he  was  to  make  a  longer  or  shorter  halt. 

When  the  reverend  political  pamphleteer  had  arrived  at 

*  Yidt  note  10.  f  Vide  nole  11. 

%  Vide  aott  8. 
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this  stormy  elevation,  where  his  religious  passions  were  min- 
gled with  those  of  the  spirit  of  a  system  vvliich  was  to  convert 
France  to  the  faith,  he  pushed  himself  farther  and  farther  into 
the  thick  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  form  the  staple 
of  newspapers,  and  not  of  tJie  discussions  of  real  statesmen. 
His  political  writings  are  full  of  the  old-womanisms  that 
abound  in  his  letters.  He  does  not  fall  into  oommonplaoe, 
nor  become  trivial ;  hut  nevertheless  his  dignity  as  a  man  is 
compromised  by  the  lava  of  passion  which  he  pours  out  from 
the  crater  of  hu  absurd  dislikes  and  his  stupid  anger.  It  is 
alwmjs  the  same  seorisBy  the  same  dry  ashes,  where  no  vegeta<* 
tion  can  spring  up  nor  prosper.  The  field  of  his  ideas  be- 
comes infinitely  small  ;  nobody  but  a  few  priests  takes  any 
more  interest  in  his  quarrel;  the  public  yawns^ shuts  its  eyes, 
and  lets  him  talk  on. 

Not  that  his  genius  was  extinguislied  ;  it  was  only  hidden 
under  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  nation's  view.  Kurope  had 
been  deeply  moved  by  the  appearance  of  his  first  writings; 
but  was  tired  of  his  thunder-claps  and  his  black  clouds,  which 
no  more  distilled  their  genial  showers.  Whose,  then,  was 
the  leading  mind  at  this  time  in  Catbolie  France,  which  was 
much  more  identified  with  the  France  of  the  elder  Bourbons 
than  Lemennais  would  believe  or  see  f 

Was  this  leading  man  Chateaubriand  ?  He  had  the  genius 
and  the  enthusiasm,  but  could  only  look  upon  Uie  world  as  a 
stege  for  himself  personally  to  act  a  part,  and  to  attract  the 
attention  of  men ;  hence  those  eloquent  despatches  which  he 
composed  with  such  tedious  labour,  when,  as  foreign  minister, 
he  was  tilting  with  Canning.  Although  from  his  youth  up- 
wards he  had  aimed  at  being  a  great  writer,  and  at  embracing 
every  thing, — revolution  and  counter-revolution,  France  and 
Europe,  the  Mahometan  East,  America,  the  Colonies,  the 
mediaeval  history  of  France,  classical  literature,  the  litera- 
tures of  foreign  countries, — though  he  aspired  to  the  helm  of 
the  State,  though  he  was  big  with  the  idea  of  the  sublimities 
of  the  Church, — all  this  mass  was  broken  up  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  With  plenty  of  feeline^  and  imagination,  with  A 
great  fund  of  poetry,  he  wanted  neittier  ideas  nor  conceptions, 
but  be  wanted  reason  and  judgment ;  he  had  no  true  philo- 
sophy to  comprehend  the  parts  of  a  whole,  or  to  connect  what 
'  he  had  comprehended. 

By  Chateaubriand's  side  there  appeared  another  gentleman, 
who  was  in  some  discredit  because  of  a  certain  freedom  of 
>mind,  which  raised  him  above  the  narrowness  of  party  spirit, 
but  without  giving  .him  the  power  to  guide  Us  originality. 


Tbe  Count  de  Montlosier*  was  a  feudal  Quixotic  figure,  who 
ended  by  blaming  the  Congregation  for  his  failures.  Full  of 
all  sorts  of  ostentatious  disgust,  he  attacked  the  Congregation i\ 
and  denounced  the  Jesuits,  in  his  famous  memorial  to  the 
court  of  peers.  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Lamennais  and  the  Jesuits  had  begun.  In  his  memorial 
he  accused  them  of  uniting  with  theGallicans  to  damage  him 
in  France,  and  of  delating  him  secretly  to  Rome.  Lamennais 
kept  quiet,  or  only  whispered  a  few  undecided  words,  during 
the  explosion  of  this  fantastic  quarrel ;  for  fantastic  it  was, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Montlosier  conducted  it,  suddenly 
aasociatinff  himielf  with  the  bourffeoU  liberals  whose  cause 
he  hated  mm  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

All  goes  by  luck  in  this  worid.  Montlosier  could  not  bend 
to  the  age  which  Chateaubriand  both  courted  and  contradicted* 
He  knew  the  mediaeval  history  of  France  much  better  than 
Chateaubriand ;  for  he  had  enough  of  the  lawyer  in  him  to 
understand  tbe  progress  of  institutionffi  and  to  comprehend 
the  family  and  the  state,  the  composition  of  corporations, 
cities,  and  communes,  and  the  principles  of  Teutonic  and 
Roman  law  ;  neither  was  he  ill-versed  in  canon-law.  In  spite 
of  many  mistakes,  he  had,  at  any  rate,  some  idea  of  a  Jouiuia- 
lion  of  society,  where  Chateaubriand  had  never  seen  more  than 
a  surface,  Montlosier,  moreover,  was  a  geologist,  and  had 
risen  to  the  conception  of  a  Cosmos  or  genetic  whole  in  the 
natural  order.  It  was  he  that  started  the  modern  theory  of 
volcanoes.  His  religious  tendencies,  I  might  almost  call  them 
habits,  were  more  aincerely  Catholic  than  those  of  Chateau- 
briand :  but  there  was  no  harmony  in  his  mind ;  it  was  not  a 
chaos,  but  a  collection  of  blocks  symmetrically  arranged  side 
by  side.  He  animated  these  blocks  of  knowledge  and  imagi- 
nation with  a  sort  of  pantheistic  philosophy  which  he  had 
never  thoroughly  mastered.  He  was  neither  Gallican  nor 
Jansenist,  nor  even  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits;  for  he  admired 
the  order  and  its  rule,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  state  within 
the  state.  If  the  Jesuits  had  embraced  his  system  of  a  feudal 
monarchy,  such  as  he  liiid  imagined  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing places  for  the  celebrities  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  which 
had  asked  his  advice,  but  forbidden  the  publication  of  his 
works,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Montlosier  would  have  become  a 
champion  of  the  Jesuits.  He  had  the  elocjuence  and  power 
of  debate  which  Chateaubriand  wanted,  and  had  given  more 
than  one  proof  of  it  in  the  old  Constituent  Assembly;  as  when 
he  cried  out  in  defence  of  the  clergy^  whose  property  was  being 
•  Yid«  note  12.  f        i^xe  13. 
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ocmfiscated;  **  You  attack  their  golden  cross ;  they  will  take 
a  wooden  one — it  was  the  cross  of  wood  that  saved  the 

world.*' 

We  have  not  discovered  the  master-mind  in  Montlosier ; 
perhaps  we  shall  find  it  in  Bonald.  Bonald  had  changed  the 
algebraic  formulas  ofCondillac's  school  into  his  new  politico- 
Catholic  formulas,  in  which  there  was  as  little  life  or  thought 
as  in  Condillac's.  They  were  the  intellectual  puzzles  of  a 
man  who  mistook  wishes  for  reasons.  According  to  him,  every 
thing  was  to  be  ranged  under  the  three  classes  of  sovereign, 
minister,  and  subject:  he  built  up  his  history  of  the  world  on 
this  kind  of  triplicity;  his  system  was  a  sort  of  box  into  which 
he  forced  every  thine,  though  he  had  to  lop  off  the  arms  and 
legs  of  the  statue  of  nis  idea  to  make  the  trunk  fit  easily  into 
its  receptacle.  Was  this  pigeon-hole  system  the  work  of  a 
great  mmd? 

The  one  master-mind  was  really  the  Count  de  Maistre* 
Not  but  that  many  things  even  in  him  might  have  been 
changed  for  the  better,  many  altogether  left  out;  but  he  was 
the  only  one  who  could  embrace  a  living  whole,  though  this 
whole  was  not  very  scientifically  arranged.  At  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  Maistre  was  the  abomination  of  the  doctri- 
naires much  more  than  Chateaubriand  or  Bonald,  or  even 
than  Lamennais;  for  the  doctrinaires  are  schoolmen,  while 
Maistre  is  especially  a  man  of  the  world, — and  the  schools  are 
always  jealous  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  eminent  disci- 
ples of  the  school,  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  but  neverthe- 
less doctrinaire  from  head  to  foot,  M.  de  Remusat,*  reproaches 
Maistre  for  fiying  where  he  walks,  for  sliding  on  where  he 
stops,  for  stopping  in  places  from  which  he  turns  away.  This 
is  why  he  saj^s  that  Maistre's  mind  is  altogether  superficial, 
and  that  he  is  proud,  impertinent,  and  arrogant  as  a  (/rand 
Mmgneurt  though  he  allows  him  a  keen  wit»  coloured  by  an 
imagination  fertile  in  iwexnected  and  sometimes  startling 
conceptions.  The  poor  man  has  no  notion  of  the  real  reasons 
of  his  antipathy  for  Maistre. 

Maistre  was  a  man  full  of  ideas ;  Remusat  allows  it,  and 
yet  he  asks.  What  is  the  use  of  these  ideas  ?  Our  business,  he 
says,  is  not  to  think,  but  to  reason  ;  to  justify  the  line  we  have 
taken  in  the  order  of  our  conception  by  a  chain  of  argument. 
Maistre  had  genius  ;  while  the  doctrinaires  were  only  conse- 
quent in  their  reasons,  and  sensible  in  their  method,  with  a  dash 
of  a  very  remarkable  power  of  criticism,  and  consequently  a 
very  correct  judgment  on  a  multitude  of  matters.  But  a  head 
full  of  ideas  I  Ihey  had  no  conception  of  its  use.  A  creative 

•  Vide  note  14. 
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mind  wai  for  tlieiii  a  mere  eccentricity ;  a  prophet  a  mere 
fool ;  a  seer  a  simple  dreamer ! 

Although  the  two  men  were  perfect  opposites,  there  was 

one  element  in  which  Maistre  and  Laniennais  were  somewhat 
alike,  or  which  at  least  made  the  Senfts  and  the  Faubourg  Sl 
Germain  think  them  alike.  This  high  society  was  more  fts- 
cinated  and  struck  by  the  genius  of  Maistre  and  Lamennais 
than  by  Cliateaubriand  and  Bonald.  Chateaubriand  was  not 
without  an  ambition  for  grand  combinations  and  great  actions; 
but  he  failed  for  want  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  of  any 
genius  for  real  history.  Bonald  was  not  wthout  the  same 
ambition;  but  he  shut  it  up  in  a  prison,  where  handcuffs  were 
put  on  Ills  genius,  which  deprived  it  of  all  movement  of  its 
arms  and  legs,  leaving  its  head  to  brood  on  vacuity  for  want 
of  true  activity  of  thought.  Montlosier  never  had  this  ambi* 
tion;  but  he  was  much  nearer  success  through  his  great  free- 
dom of  intellect,  than  Chateaubriand  with  all  his  miscellaneous 
sentimentali^.  Maistre  had  the  same  freedom  of  mind,  and 
in  this  point  was  only  understood  by  Montlosier*  Of  all  the 
remarkable  men  of  the  Restoration,  Lamennais  certainly  had 
the  least  intellectual  freedom,  less  even  than  Bonald,  who  had 
but  little ;  hut  Lamennais  had  an  aspiring  vigour  joined  to  a 
force  of  dialectic,  of  which  no  one  had  a  trace  except  Maistre; 
though  what  Maistre  had  was  without  perseverance,  and  there- 
fore ineffective.  It  is  not  in  abundance  of  ideas,  nor  in  breadth 
of  view,  nor  in  the  extent  of  the  horizon  which  he  discovers 
and  takes  in,  that  Lamennais  can  be  compared  to  Maistre; 
for  his  ideas  are  not  original,  and  the  horizon  of  his  mind  is 
naturally  narrow;  but  he  has  a  blaze  of  discussion  and  of 
thought — he  has  a  constancy  of  will,  and  a  fixity  of  purjmse, 
in  which  Maistre  is  far  from  equalling  him.  This  is  why  La- 
mennais may  he  reckoned  the  complement  of  Maistre  in  one 
point  of  view,  which  does  not  readily  present  itself  to  those 
who  only  seek  amusement,  without  caring  to  enlarge  or  to 
form  dieir  minds. 

Maistre  loves  thoughts  and  ideas ;  Chateaubriand  dresses 
himself  up  in  thoughts  and  ideas ;  Bonald  ties  up  and  tickets 
thoughts  and  ideas ;  Lamennais  would  be  their  hero  and  their 
martyr.  Maistre  alone  had  science;  Chateaubriand  substituted 
glory ;  Bonald  supplied  its  place  by  the  resources  of  an  admi- 
nistrative monarchic  absolutism ;  Lamennais,  more  ignorant 
than  the  two  last,  was  the  only  one  who  shared  with  Maistre  a 
true  respect  for  the  significance  and  grandeur  of  science.  Cer- 
tainly the  doctrinaires^  who  appeared  after  all  these  men,  did 
not  find  it  very  difiicult  to  surpass  them  in  the  serious  studies 
which  are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  science.  The  leam- 
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ing  of  Chateaubriand  was  exclusively  literary,  in  the  sense  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  speak  well  and 
brilliantly  was  every  thing.  Bonald  had  studied  for  the 
magistracy,  although  the  gentleman's  rapier  had  made  a  hole 
.  in  his  lawyer's  gown.  Maistre  and  Montlosier  alone  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  literature,  alone  applied  literature 
to  history,  to  politics,  and  to  their  philosophy  and  science* 
Guisot  and  Thierry*  followed  the  tracks  of  these  men's  his- 
torical labours,  by  making  the  first  studies  on  the  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages,  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and 
on  those  of  the  yarious  classes  of  the  nation  during  the  cen- 
turies that  elapsed  between  the  Merovingian  era  and  the 
time  of  the  renaissance.  Without  digging  very  deeply  into 
the  historical  mines  of  this  period,  they  were  certainly  much 
more  particular  about  truth  than  Maistre  and  Montlosier; 
but  they  never  had  the  profound  originality  of  these  two 
men.  They  had  much  more  sense,  and  often  much  more 
judgment;  they  were  free  from  the  feudal  prejudices  of  Mont- 
losier, and  the  faith  in  the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
Maistre  had  unadvisedly  borrowed  from  Bonald,  with  whom 
he  corresponded.  All  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
especially  Augustin  Thierry,  were  eaten  up  with  the  most 
aMorbing  prejudices  of  the  Uere^iiat^  which  nrevented  their 
understanding  the  character  of  the  masses  or  toe  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  concentrated  all  their  sympathy  on  the  bourgeoine, 
Guizot  does  not  animate  his  historical  pictures  with  the  know- 
ledge of  details  which  is  the  forie  of  Augustin  Thierry ;  his 
suppressed  emotions  render  him  apparently  cold ;  but  he  ar- 
ranges, groups,  and  classifies  methodically,  and  with  increas- 
ing sagacity  as  he  approaches  modern  times.  The  middle  ages 
are  much  less  his  field  than  the  renaissance,  and  the  renaissance 
than  Europe  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  that  time  till 
the  Revolution  he  is  a  great  master,  one  of  the  steadiest  of 
politicians,  one  of  the  clearest  of  investi«(ators;  but  he  becomes 
too  logical,  too  mathematically  precise,  too  dogmatic,  when  he 
treats  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
his  sympathies  are  narrowed  too  exclusively  to  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason.  He  has  great  strength  of  mind,  he  classifies  his 
materials  marvellously ;  but  in  all  his  historical  works  you  may 
trace  the  hand  of  the  administrator  of  a  department.  Thierry's 
lore  of  the  bourgeoine  comes  firom  the  heart,  not  from  the  head, 
like  Ouizot's,  who  seeks  a  compromise  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  bourgeoisie,  which  Thierry  scouts.  This  apparently 
detracts  from  Thierry's  wisdom ;  but  gives  him  a  singular 
suppleness,  which  contrasts  with  Guisot*s  stiffiiess.   It  is 

*  Vide  Bote  '16. 
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chiefly  against  M<mtloaier*a  feudality  tliatThieny  uses  his  peo; 
Chateaubriand  and  he  at  last  came  to  agree,  because  Chateau- 
briand, though  no  bourgeait  by  nature,  required  universal  suf- 
firage.  fionald  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Royer-Collard's 
system,  and  mistrusted  Guizot,  who  tripped  him  up.  La- 
mennais  felt  notliing  but  the  fiercest  disdain  for  all  these 
people,  except  in  brief  moments  of  opposition,  when  he  could 
find  some  good  even  in  a  doctrinaire,  provided  he  was  out  of 
.power,  and  was  digging  a  mine  under  the  men  in  office,  though 
It  were  but  to  occupy  their  place. 

When  Lameiinais  liad  broken  off  his  relations  with  the 
aneien  r^yime,  and  was  attacking  it  as  represented  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Villele,  his  wrath  soon  turned  against  the  hour" 
geois  doctrinaires;  for  Royer-Collard's  j^arty  took  the  side  of 
the  Martiguac  minist^,  in  which  Feutrier,*  Bishop  of  fieau- 
VB»,  was  flanked  by  Yatismenil,  whose  object  it  was  to  calm 
people's  minds  on  the  subject  of  the  Congregation  and  the  Je- 
suits. Now,  though  Lamennaifl  was  at  daggers  drawn  with 
the  Congregation  and  the  Jesuits,  he  saw  that  the  blow  against 
them  was  really  dealt  against  his  ideal  of  a  democratic  theo- 
cracy. He  continued  his  war  of  extermination  aoainst  pseudo- 
Gallicanism,  which  sometimes  timidly  peeped  out  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  one  of  the  Villele  ad- 
ministration, and  he  hit  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  quite  as  hard. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  he  wished  to  see  Polignac 
in  office,  like  his  friends  O'Mahony  and  St.  Victor ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  As  soon  as  Polignac's  ministry  was  organised, 
Lamennais  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  foretold  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  (no  very  dilhcult  prediction);  but  he  was  absurdly 
wrong  in  the  reasons  of  this  fall,  for  he  thought  it  was  simply 
a  consequence  of  their  departure  from  his  new  ideal  of  a  de- 
mocratic theocracy,  which  he  was  then  trying  to  substitute 
for  his  old  ideal  of  a  Bourbon  theocracy. 

The  revolution  of  1830  gave  an  opportunity  to  Lamennais 
to  define  his  theocratico-democratic  republic  in  contrast  with 
the  bourgeois  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe.  At  this  epoch 
the  wrath  of  Lamennais  was  all  poured  out  on  the  house  of 
Orleans  and  on  the  doctrinaires.  He  entered  on  a  path  yet 
untrodden  in  his  journal  L^Avenir,  and  chose  the  ground  of 
liberty  of  education  as  opposed  to  the  omnipotence  of  a  purely 
administrative  university,  which  centralised  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  and  which  the  doctrinaires  were  about  to 
seize  as  the  basis  of  tlieir  power.  In  this  Lamennais  was  taking 
the  side  of  Home  and  tiie  whole  body  of  the  clergy;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  appealing  to  Poland,  and  the  nations  that 

*  Vide  note  16. 
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were  groaning  under  Imnnical  governments.  Therefore,  not 
only  Louis  Philippe,  but  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Al' 
Uaneep  took  alarm  at  a  man  who  was  blowing  up  a  blaze  in 
Belgium  and  Poland.  Then  Lamennais  resolved  to  go  to 
Rome,  with  two  young  men  energetic  in  lieart  and  ardent  in 
mind,  Lacordaire  and  MontaLembert,  whom  he  had  attracted 
into  his  circle. 

We  all  know  with  what  a  wounded  heart  he  returned  from 
Rome.  He  had  imagined  that  Rome  would  give  her  enthu- , 
siastic  support  to  one  who  would  have  brought  the  world 
to  her  feet,  on  condition  of  her  sanctioning  his  new  politics, 
founded  on  his  old  philosophy.  He  deceived  himself  as  grosslpr 
as  the  child  who  tninks  that  evei^  thing  must  yield  to  hw 
feeling  or  bis  appetite ;  or  as  a  seminarist  who  can  only  reason 
by  syllogisms,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  historical  realities 
of  the  world  or  of  the  possibilities  of  things.  The  Paroles  d^vn 
Croyani  appeared,  and  made  an  immense  sensation  through- 
out Europe ;  the  dialectician  became  a  kind  of  apostle  of  fa- 
naticism, and  set  himself  up  as  a  new  species  of  Savonarola. 
Lamennais*  Christ  now  begins  to  be  incarnate  in  the  Poor 
People^  in  the  Souffre-douleuTf — the  Scapegoat  since  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  world,  in  the  artisan,  in  the  labourer,  and  the 
serf;  made  chattels  of  by  the  priests  of  paganism,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Mahometanisni,  who  confiscate  their  souls; 
by  emperors,  kings,  and  soldiers,  who  confiscate  their  blood; 
by  the  bourgeois  and  doctrinaires  of  all  shades,  who  conliscate 
their  cash  and  coin  their  sweat.  On  all  these  points  M.  Mi- 
chelet  is  his  disciple,  or  rather  his  plagiarist. 

Sucli  was  Lamennais'  first  step  towards  investing  the  peo* 

gle  with  the  two  attributes  of  absolute  infallibility,  wliich 
e  bad  formerly  claimed  for  the  Pope,  and  of  common 
aense,  which  he  bad  always  allowed  to  them,  and  on  which 
he  had  based  lus  philosophy  and  bis  theocracy.^  This  point 
deserves  a  much  more  exact  investigation  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. 

Lamennais,  after  his  fall,  taught  that  all  religions  whatso- 
ever spring  from  the  int/piratioM  of  the  masses*  The  people 
is  essentially  holy,  sacred,  sacerdotal ;  God  speaks  by  its 
mouth,  for  Vox  populi  vox  Dei  est.  All  religions,  though  they 
sprang  from  beneath,  from  the  primitive  ground  of  a  pagan 
inspiration,  were  yet  divine  even  in  their  pagan  form  ;  but 
were  one  after  the  other  corrupted  by  the  priesthood.  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  Moses  was  debased,  and  that  of  Islam  is  being 
degraded  ;  while  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  Papacy  attained 
its  zenith  at  Avignon — for  Lamennais  still  preserved  his  ad- 
miration of  the  mediaeval  Popes,  in  consequence  of  the  corn- 
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bats  they  had  maintained  against  king  and  C»8ar.   But  how 

did  Lamennais  arrive  at  his  conception  of  a  holy  humanity 

divinely  inspired,  and  incarnate  in  the  mass  of  the  people  ? — 
meaning  by  *  people'  only  the  strata  of  the  working  classes, 
exclusive  of  the  rich  and  the  greaU  Tiiia  is  the  poiut  to  be 
examined. 

The  idolatry  of  the  masses,  which  was  the  last  substitute 
for  Lamennais'  other  fanaticisms,  is  found  in  germ  in  the 
primary  principle  of  his  |)hilo8ophy, — I  mean,  in  his  theory 
of  common  sense,  reposing  not  on  the  reason,  hut  on  the  inspi^ 
ration  of  mankind ;  a  common  aenae  which  is  traced  up  to  a 
dUvine  revelation,  and  constitutes  a  divine  Word,  or  Aoyo^, 
communicated  to  the  human  word,  or  X&yo^f  at  the  first 
origin  of  our  race.  This  is  the  source  of  a  tradition  which 
lives  among  every  people,  and  which  Lamennais  identifies 
with  the  revelation  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  did  not  in- 
vent this  doctrine ;  part  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Fathers, 
and  part  in  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  But  its  inter- 
est and  importance  had  increased  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  the  two  schools  of 
Socinian  Deists  and  of  scientific  Atheists  had  turned  this  frag- 
ment of  patristic  and  scholastic  theories  into  a  weapon  against 
the  Church,  and  had  boldly  maintained  that  Christianity  is 
nothing  but  the  last  phase,  the  refined  form,  of  a  theology 
derived  from  a  mixture  of  Paganism  and  Mosaism,  from 
which  it  had  pilfered  the  very  substance  of  its  doctrines.  The 
Protestant  apologists  who  refuted  the  Deists  of  Grreat  Britain, 
and  their  copyists,  the  Ckthollc  apolo^ts  of  France,  who  re- 
pelled the  attacks  of  the  Encydopssdists  and  their  followers, 
gave  a  firesh  support  to  this  dictum  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
scholastics.  Tftiey  retorted  the  arguments  wherewith  the  un- 
believers had  attacked  Christianity  for  its  plagiarism:  they 
insisted  on  the  proof  that  human  nature  was  studded  with 
the  remains  of  a  primitive  revelation  given  by  God  to  Adam, 
transmitted  by  Adam  to  Noah,  and  lost  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel.  This  system  of  apology,  British  in  origin, 
and  adopted  by  all  the  Catholic  clergy  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eigliteentli  century,  was  the  source 
from  which  Lamennais  borrowed  without  stint.  And  his 
originality  consists  in  having  been  able  to  construct  a  philo- 
sophy out  of  such  elements. 

lamennais  was  never  proud  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  with 
reason.  He  had  read  much,  but  had  seriously  studied  no- 
thinj^.  He  owned  it,  and  boasted  neither  of  his  reading  nor 
of  his  acquirements ;  but  he  was  proud  of  his  power  of  think- 
ing, and,  imhappily,  I  must  add  that  he  was  entirely  wanting 
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in  the  spirit  of  scienee,  the  strength  of  which  consists  in  the 
precision  and  sagaci^  of  its  criticism.  The  little  critical 
power  he  possessed  was  of  a  kind  purely  negative.  He  had 
no  idea  of  a  positive  yivifying  criticism.  This  has  been  the 
ruin  of  men  of  much  greater  classical  acquirements  than  he 
ever  was,  such  as  Stolberg,  who  lumps  together  the  most 
heterogeneous  testimonies,  without  verifying  them,  without 
weighing  them,  and,  worst  of  all,  without  understanding  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  enemies  of  Cliristianity,  —  the  Tolands 
of  England,  the  Boulangers  of  France,  the  Volneys,  the 
Dupuis, — have  shown  quite  as  little  judgment ;  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  have  fought  in  the  dark  as  much  as  its  apo- 
logists. 

Bonald  in  many  passages  of  his  works,  and  Chateaubriand 
throughout  his  Gime  du  Ckmtianime,  had  set  Lamennais 
the  example  of  this  pinchbeck  compilation-erudition — of 
all  those  Bacchuses  transformed  into  Moses,  those  Hercules 
identified  with  Samson,  that  Noah*s  Ark  which  reappeared 
in  all  the  "  cereal"  religions,  and  finally  that  Plato,  who  had 
drunk  so  deeply  of  Moses,  and  had  concealed  so  carefully  the 
fount  of  his  inspirations.  Though  Maistre  here  and  there 
brings  into  play  the  same  false  erudition,  at  least  he  manages 
to  bore  through  to  a  stratum  of  profound  thoughts  and  great 
ideas,  as  in  his  treatise  on  sacrifices,  and  other  passages  of  his 
Soirees  de  Si.  Petersbourg^  where  he  at  once  sliakes  olf  the 
lumber  that  encumbered  his  imagination,  and  arrives  at  the 
truth,  not  by  an  eli'ort  of  science,  but  by  profound  thought. 
In  Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  and  Lamennais,  it  all  remains  as 
an  undigested  accumulation  of  false  evidences,  as  a  mere  sur- 
face, without  ideas,  without  depth.  The  nature  of  man,  and 
the  relations  of  a  corrupted  nature  with  the  Deity  through 
the  acts  of  suffering  and  expiation— this  is  the  true  principle 
of  religions,  the  eternal  principle  always  hidden  under  the 
rubbish  of  the  greatest  pagan  aberrations;  and  this  is  what 
Lamennais  never  seriously  thought  about,  while  Maistre  alone 
plunged  into  it  like  a  prophet,  and  fixed  upon  it  the  eagle 
gaze  of  his  genius* 

Thus  Maistre  alone  emancipates  himself  from  the  outside 
of  things,  and  enters  into  the  real  marrow  of  the  question. 
He  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  man  made  after  God*s 
image,  of  man  animated  with  the  ruach  Elohbn^  the  breath 
of  God,  which  was  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  of  Adam  to 
whom  God  spoke,  and  who  conversed  with  God,  of  a  human 
Word  made  after  the  image  of  the  Divine  Word.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  tabula  rasa  of  Condillac,  of  the  empty  hollow 
Adam  whom  Bonald  fully  accepts.    Maistre,  who  had  con- 
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ceived  the  true  idea  of  sacrifice  amonff  the  pagans,  such  as 
it  was  in  its  primitive  germ,  Yery  nearly  arrived  at  the  trae 
idea  of  human  language ;  but  as  a  philologist  he  was  as  erro- 
neous, as  inexperienced,  and  often  as  childish  in  his  analogies 
of  ideas  and  words  and  etymologies,  as  the  generality  of  his 
contemporaries. 

If  Maistre,  who  had  at  least  some  real  foundation  of  true 
Hellenic  literature,  made  such  glaring  mistakes  in  philology, 
what  shall  we  say  of  Chateaubriand,  who  studied  that  litera- 
ture for  its  form,  not  for  its  substance;  of  Bonald,  who  knew 
nothing  ahoutit;  and  of  Lamennais,  who,  as  M.  Forgues  tells 
us,  only  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Greek  at  the  wretched 
school  of  Gail  ?  The  spirit  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages  had  really  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Maistre. 
He  nad  a  glimpse  of  the  great  fact  that  the  [principal  words 
of  these  languages  are  not  tropes  or  figures,  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
nor  signs  to  be  explained  by  gestures  and  intonation,  and 
which  require  the  aid  of  a  hieroglyphic  writing  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  the  mind,  as  in  Chinese  and  Egyptian ;  but 
that  they  are  myths  which  depend  on  the  intuitive  relation  of 
the  mind  with  the  nature  of  the  obiects  they  are  meant  to 
express,  and  that  they  symbolise  this  object  by  means  of 
speech.    Maistre  did  not  know  this,  but  he  suspected  it. 

Bonald  had  broached,  in  opposition  to  Condillac,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  language.  He  perfectly  understood  the 
connection  ol  this  question  with  that  of  an  original  revelation. 
Lamennais,  who  was  no  philologist,  cut  the  question  by  dis- 
guising it  in  the  dress  of  a  philosophy  of  common  sense,  of  a 
tradition  infused  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 
According  to  him,  man  knows  by  reason  that  alone  which  is 
contrary  to  reason ;  by  reason  he  creates  the  unreasonable ; 
and  this  is  really  the  unreasonable  part  of  his  philosophy. 
According  to  him,  whatsoever  man  knows,  he  knows  by  trans- 
mission ;  there  is  a  voice  in  mankind,  but  this  voice  is  only 
the  echo  of  a  primitive  revelation.  This  is  the  voice  that  we 
should  consult,  this  is  the  voice  of  true  philosophy,  for  it  it 
common  sense  ;  it  is  the  voice  that  proclaims  the  Christ,  even 
before  His  advent.  That  the  Christ  was  the  secret  voice  of 
human  nature,  and  that  mankind  recognised  and  listened  to 
this  voice  as  soon  as  the  Christ  manifested  Himself  on  earth, 
I  believe  as  firmly  as  he  ;  but  I  believe  also  that  Lamennais 
never  for  a  single  instant  understood  the  true  import  of  the 
fact. 

How  was  this  possible  to  so  vigorous  an  intellect,  which 
wS.s  always  apparently  rotating  round  the  question  ?  1  have 
already  remarked  a  want  of  depth  in  the  naturally  sublime 
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mind  of  Lamennais ;  but  this  is  not  enough  to  indicate  the 
real  point  where  all  bis  argument  fails.  It  wants  very  few 
wofdv  to  explain.  He  £d  not  iindmlMd  tbe  true*  question, 
beeaiue  he  could  only  see  die  prtest  and  not  the  man,  and 
eanaequentlr  could  not  undentand  the  true  selatkm  of  the 
ponds  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Lamennais  would  hare  it 
that  mankind  was  nothing  without  the  priest;  and  so  he  sub«- 
sdtnted  the  relation  of  the  priest  for  the  relation  of  God  ta 
man.  You  may  imagine  his  profound  irritation  when  he  was: 
condemned  by  the  Vatican,  which  would  not  accept  the  deifi*- 
eation  which  Lamennais  offered  it.  His  decision  was  soon 
made ;  he  dethroned  the  Pope,  and  installed  man  on  the 
pontifical  throne,  —  man  under  the  figure  of  the  people; 
and  trampled  down,  cursed,  and  spat  at  every  pontifical  au- 
thority in  the  fury  of  his  disappointment.  This  is  what  made 
Lamennais  end  by  turning  his  claws  on  Christianity  itself; 
then  he  became  a  rationalist, — -a  rationalist  of  his  own  school, 
indeed, — altogether  in  opposition  to  his  previous  negation  of 
reason.  But  to  remain  faithful  to  his  philosophy  of  common 
mmBf  ho  transformed  his  eonmon  ssnas  into  reason. 

The  whole  theocracy  of  Lamennais  is  based  on  hk  idea  of 
die  priest.  He  wonld  not  consider  die  priest  simply  aa  an 
organ  of  the  Chvrch,  and  the  dispenser  of  tne  Sacranents ;  he. 
wanted  to  make  him  master  or  every  thing,  the  superior  of 
the  state,  and  the  exclusive  source  of  all/  education-  and  all 
sdenoe  among  men.  He  had  ill  understood  the  nature  of 
the  strife  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  Maistre  had  grasped  much  better  than  he,  and» 
in  a  spirit  analogous  to  that  of  Leibnitz,  Barneveldt,  and  Gro- 
tius,  as  well  as  of  Henri  IV.,  who  all  evisaged  the  Papacy  as* 
a  power  whose  essence  it  was  to  be  arbitrator  and  moderator, 
and  to  exercise  the  office  of  censor,  as  understood  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  republic,  which 
was  composed  of  a  quantity  of  different  kingdoms,  republics,* 
and  nationalities,  whatever  might  be  their  forms.  Lamennais, 
on  the  contrary,  wanted  to  make  the  priest  the  source  of  all 
power,,  as  well  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  among  men : 
Decause  the  sacred  preceded  the  profane  in  pagan  antiquity  ; 
beeause  the  domestte  hearth  ms  a  divinely-oonseerated  altar; 
beeause  die  polttioal  altar,  the  Hestia  of  die  state,  was  also 
' ;  beeause  Christian  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  be»- 
tfae  priests  of  antiquity  and  the  monks,  of  the  middle- 
tho  depositaries  of  philosophy  and  science;— La* 


thought  that  this  state  of  things  was. meant  to  last' 
for  ever,  though  it  had  only  been  realised  once  in  the  infan^ 
of  nations,  and  once  again  in.  the.  tramution  ^from  the  old  tO' 
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the  new  civilisation.  Finally,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  back  both  social  and  intellectual  life  to  Godi  and  to 
sanctify  tbem,  be  concluded  that  all  politics,  all  science, 
all  jurisprudence,  considered  as  radiations  of  theology,  ought 
permanently  to  belong  to  it  in  a  rigid  absolute  way.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  movement  as  of  the  spirit  of  history,  he  never  had 
a  suspicion  of  the  life  of  nations,  of  the  true  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  So,  when  the  Pope  shattered  his  philosophical 
bauble  in  his  hands,  he  jumped  from  the  extreme  of  immo- 
bility to  the  most  absolute  instability.  He  adopted  progress 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  Condorcet, — not  only  political  and 
scientific  progress,  which  are  the  very  life  of  nations,  but 
the  progress  of  religions,  which  thereupon  cease  to  rest  on 
the  basis  of  an  unchangeable  revelation,  and  become  merely 
the  endless  movement  of  an  inspired  sentiment,  true  in  the 
people,  false  in  the  pontiffs.  Men  of  science  were  destined 
to  be  the  only  pontiiSs  of  the  future  (exactly  as  Condorcet 
said),  as  soon  as  they  had  come  to  understand  the  people 
(this  is  beyond  Condorcet),  as  soon  as  they  had  come  to 
adopt  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Infinite,  and  to  correct 
it  by  their  scientific  reason. 

A  mind  neither  square  nor  circular,  but  a  mere  straight 
line,  without  horizon  and  without  opening,  gathered  up  into 
no  centre,  reaching  round  to  no  circumference,  Lamennais 
only  made  holes  in  the  things  he  pierced  with  his  keen  glance. 
He  sprawls  over  objects,  he  does  not  embrace  them;  he  only 
upsets  them  in  passing.  Yet  he  twice  tried  to  rise  to  the 
conception  of  a  universe  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — once  be- 
fore, once  after  his  rupture  with  the  Church — and  to  master 
the  universe  of  religion,  science,  and  politics.  That  which 
Maistre  had  naturally, — the  intuition  of  a  Kosmos,  a  sacred 
universe  physical  and  social, — Lamennais  wanted  to  acquire  at 
first  by  means  of  a  philosophy  absolutely  Catholic ;  and  af- 
terwards by  means  of  the  same  philosophy  reversed, — by 
the  dogmatism  ^of  <a  kind  of  rationalist  pantheism,  very  badly 
balanced  between  mysticism  and  rationalism.  Hence  bis  JE!»- 
quiae  i^un$  MUoim>/iie,  which  is  his  most  remarkable  work 
after  tiie  JSsmd  6$  tlndiff^rww  en  maiitre  de  ReUgum:  the 
intervening  woiks  were  mere  pamphlets,  of  which  there  is  but 
one  of  any  eloquence,  the  Paroles  (Tun  Croyant ;  all  the  rest 
are  compounds  of  journalism  and  scbolastidsm,  glued  together 
in  the  most  whimsical  way. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  after  all  I  have  said,  that  Lammenais 
was  wanting  in  two  qualities  indispensable  for  the  conception 
of  the  totality  and  unity  of  the  universe, — serenity  and  har- 
mony. His  mind  was  thoroughly  polemical,  and  his  discussion 
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was  eitliera  Wftf  Of  ft  bftttlo*  Ho  novor  divosted  Himself  of  his 
moMf  never  enjoyed  repoee  of  soul  or  serenity  of  judgment; 
)iow»  then,  could  he  get  that  harmony  of  mind  necessary  for 
contemplating  the  whole,  for  binding  together  the  parts  into 
a  totality  ? 

Tired  in  some  sense  of  war,  Lamennais  had  ended  by 
putting  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  seating  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  profound  expectation,  when  the  question  of  the  People 
came  up.  This  People  had  become  his  Christ ;  in  them  he 
predicted  the  approach  of  the  future  of  human  nature  by  the 
advent  of  a  new  Christ,  the  sublime  offspring  of  the  people." 
Into  the  hands  of  this  expected  Christ  he  had  abdicated  his 
ambition,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  make  himself  personally 
a  Christ.  He  was  not  a  false  ecstatic,  nor  a  calculating  char- 
latan, nor  a  quack  by  nature.  He  would  not  despair,  so  he 
prophesied;  and  it  was  in  this  Christ  of  his  philosophic  hallu- 
cinations that  he  reposed,  formally  repelling  the  true  Christ 
when  He  approached  him  on  his  mtnbed.* 

One  word  on  Lamennais'  political  system*  It  is  a  scho- 
lastic abstraction  grafted  on  a  revcdntionary  abstraction  i  it  is 
a  dead  square  frame,  into  which  he  forces  the  family,  the 
commune,  and  the  state,  and  arranges  them  without  the 
least  understanding  of  human  nature  or  the  real  substance 
of  things.  The  revolution  <tf  febroary  1848  plunged  him 
into  a  kind  of  corutituefU  mania,  and  made  him  applv  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  constitution  for  the  social  advance 
of  the  people  towards  the  inheritance  of  their  sovereignty ; 
this  constitution  consisted  of  endless  wheels  of  electoral  ma- 
chines, wherein  theory  is  every  where,  reality  no  wiiere. 
This  mania  seized  him  in  February,  and  brought  him  out  as 


disinterested  lover  of  the  people ;  while  it  found  utterance  in 
the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Dante,  which  was  his 
last  work.  I  almost  blush  for  Lamennais,  when  I  see  him 
hashing  up  the  emptiest  and  tritest  declamations  on  the  cen- 
turies between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Hevo- 
liition  of  17S9,  worthy  only  of  the  most  trivial  liberalism  of 
the  school  of  the  SiieU  and  other  journals  of  that  class,  and 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  gravity  of  thovght,  or  power  of 
philotophical  and  historicai  conception. 

£ven  while  Lamennais  was  yet  in  all  the  glory  of  his  ge- 
nios,  and  was  still  holding  aloof  from  the  liberals  of  the  Re- 
storation, whom  he  considered  as  Jacobins  or  Revolutionists, 
be  had  only  two  categories  for  his  political  partition  of  men, — 
those  in  oS^eeg  and  those  in  opposition.   The  men  in  oiiice 
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wore  only    contemptible  fools"  or  '^aises    Bome  were  ^  eo^ 
qtUHM^**  the  rest  were  **  idiots for  Lsmennais  would  not  re-- 
cognise  shades  of  difference  either  in  men  or  in  things.  To 
be  always  trenchant,  he  thought  most  logical,  most  clear,  most 
neat.    Unhappily  his  wrath,  inflamed  by  his  passions,  had  a- 
share  in  all  his  judgments.  He  would  seek  for  recruits  among 
the  members  of  an  opposition  which  he  had  just  been  abusing 
while  in  office,  and  associated  those  whom  he  had  just  cursed 
in  his  new  cursings.    He  could  find  good  in  tlie  ranks  of  the- 
"  contemptible  fools"  when  some  unhappy  **  coqu'in'  had  tum- 
bled from  power  and  had  entered  the  opposition  ;  he  could  find 
good  sense  in  the  **  asses"  and  **  idiots"  when  they  chanced 
to  revolt  against  their  old  masters.  For  a  long  time  he  called- 
the  doctrinaires  ninnies,  when  they  acted  against  him  under 
the  Restoration.    Under  Louis  Philippe  they  were  no  longer* 
asses,  idiots,  or  ninnies ;  they  had  beeome  eontempdble  fods** 
and  '*€oquinif*'  and  they  soon  advanced  to  the  degree  of^ 
**  felons."^  But  it  was  afWr  1S48  that  lsmennais  seemed 
altogether  to- have  taken  leave  of  the  common  sense  of  which 
he  wanted  to  make  a  philosophy  ;  the  advent  of  the  new  Em- 
pire stupefied  him  aod  cut  him  short. 

Every  limit  in  a  powerful  mind  is  a  hidden  element-of 
madnem.  When  strength  is  substituted  for  largeness  of  view, 
it  degenerates  into  exaggeration;  ana  exaggeration  utters  itself' 
in  declamation,  while  the  furious  rage  which  declamation  kin- 
dles in  minds  like  Lamennais'  leads  to  fanaticism  ;  nnd  there 
is  never  more  than  a  step  between  fanaticism  and  lunacy. 
Religious  fanaticism  and  revolutionary  fanaticism  go  hand  in 
hand  ;  they  were  in  Lammenais  like  Jacob  and  i^^sau  iu  their 
mother's  womb. 

People  have  talked  of  Lamennais*  pride  as  the  principle 
of  his'  tnoughts  and  acts ;  a  pride  which,  as  his  enemies  of 
'  the  first  epoch  pretended,  led  him  to  think  of  making  himself 
the  Gregory  Y II.  of  the  age,  and  which,  according  to  his 
enemies  of  the  second  epoch,  inspired  him  with  the  Satenie 
thought  of  making  himself  the  forerunner  of  an  Antichrist, 
the  organ  and  the  agent  of  the  masses  for  the  advent  of  a  new 
Robespierre.  Among  the  Catholics  who  reproached  him  with"' 
this  pride,  we  must  distinguish  two  classes :  the  first  connsting 
of  modest  men,  who  hated  religious  controversy,  who  were 
afraid  of  all  thought  that  trenched  upon  the  domain  of  theo- 
logy, philosophy,  or  history  ;  good  people,  who  were  not  ex- 
actly simple  pious  souls,  but  timid  ;  who  were  frightened  at  all  • 
ideas,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  none  of  their  own,* 
"  and  feared  what  they  did  not  know,  and  so  contented  them- 
selves with  repeating  those  of  others — people  who  would  not 
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touch  edjred-tools  for  fear  of  cutting  themselves.  The  other 
class  consisted  of  persons  of  very  little  modesty.  They  were 
generally  old  Lamennaisians,  who  copied  the  passions  of  their 
master  without  having  intellectually  the  right  to  do  so,  be- 
cause there  was  do  originality  of  any  kind  in  them.  They  would 
haye  been  most  happy  to  serve  the  Church  as  iiiquisitors,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  ajste  would  have  stood  it ;  utterly  uninfluential 
by  the  inherent  power  of  their  own  intellects,  they  would  have 
Qrrannised  over  men's  consciences  and  minds  by  disguising 
themselves  in  the  vestments  of  the  Church,  which  they  filled 
with  the  empty  noise  of  their  quarrels  and  their  invectives. 
'  The  .proudest  of  men,  they  denounced  the  pride  of  Lamennais, 
'  who  was  their  father.  At  the  bottom  of  their  soul  there 
always  existed  a  secret  leaning  to  his  theory.  That  which 
they  called  traditionalism,  or  understood  as  such,  was  no  other 
than  this  pliilosopliy  of  common  sense,  of  the  universal  suffrage 
of  mankind.  As  the  inlieritor  and  representative  of  this,  the 
Pope,  in  consequence  of  his  exclusive  delegation,  had  abso- 
lute power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
They  were  but  Lamennaisians  ashamed  of  their  master;  who 
-denounced  the  author  of  so  many  hateful  apostasies,  while 
ia  secret  they  caressed  the  principle  of  his  philosophy. 

There  is  another  poin^  in  Which  the  ^disciples  remind  itae 
bf  the  master,  but  of  the  master  shorta  of  his  strength  and 
authority.  They  were  lis  mondtonoUs  as  he  in  the  method  of 
their  abuse,  and  in  the  form  df  their  philippics.  Theirs  was 
but  a  got-up  passion,  a  passion  at  secondhand  ;  their  hate  had 
no  life  in  it^  their  declamation  was  in  cold  blood.  Lamennais 
declaimed  like  a  man  in  a  fever,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 
.Let  them  be  as  angry  or  indignant  as  they  like,  the  reader 
could  not  get  angry  or  indignant  with  their  intellects,  as  he 
might  with  Lamennais.  You  would  not  flight  them  as  if  you 
had  to  deal  with  a  mind.  You  nii<rht  be  sorry  to  see  the  effects 
of  their  declamation,  atid  the  inliuence  which  they  had  over  a 
number  of  honourable  and  pious  men,  who  were  without  edu- 
cation, without  knowledge  of  history,  and  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  excited  by  the  boiling  of  these  inquisitorial  pas- 
sions, which  in  kind  were  absolutely  the  same  as  the  pa^ibns 
'of  the  fanatics  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or  Committee  of 
'Public  Safety ;  not  that  the  dtetrines  were  the  same,  hut  the 
.  language  was  completely  equivalent. 

Nothing  in  a  psychological  point  of  ^ew  better  deserves 
1o  be  read  than  Lamennais*  correspondence.  He  was  a  most 
significant  man  in  the  isolation  of  his  mind ;  but  nothing 
could  be  less  instructive  reading  for  one  who  wishes  to  knGfw 
•about  the  feelings  und  ideas  M  a  pencfd  «4ieB  J^amennais* 
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mind  exerted  a  deeo  influence.  The  first  cariosity  would 
soon  be  satisfied,  and  the  reader  would  he  mortally  tized  in 
surveying  the  unvaried  thorny  semb  of  hitter  dialectics  and 
violent  epigrams,  monotonous  in  idea  and  expression :  it  is 
a  flat  and  thirsty  desert  of  disputes  without  meaning,  and  of 
politics  without  a  future. 

LB  BABON  I>*BCKST£1N. 


Sutorieal  AnnotaHon$  on  the  foregoing  Article, 

1.  The  Abbk  Carron.  This  venershle  priest  was  as  widely  known 
and  esteemed  in  England  as  in  his  own  country.  He  was  bomi  at 
Rennes,  17G0,  wliore  lie  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  charity  and 
zeal.  A  house  wliich  lie  had  established  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing young  women  gave  rise  to  violent  animosity,  and  to  an  attempt 
to  murder  him.  He  was  taken  to  a  secluded  spot,  under  pretence 
of  oonfessing  a  man  who  had  been  womided  in  a  duel ;  on  approsdk> 
ing  the  bed,  he  found  the  would-be  Bssseiiiii  lying  deed  with  a  pistol 
by  his  side.  During  the  emigration  he  continued  his  labours  at 
Jeisey,  and  from  1796  to  1814  in  London,  where  he  is  not  yet  for^ 
gotten.  Leaving  the  Abbe  Ncrinckx  to  continue  his  good  works, 
he  returned  to  Paris  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  establishment  for  young  ladies  whose  families  had  been  ruined 
in  consequence  of  their  attachment  lo  the  royal  family.  It  was 
broken  up  during  the  Hundred  Days,  but  resumed  in  November 
1815.  It  wss  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yal-de-Grsoe.  Csr- 
dinsl  Weld  spent  some  time  with  him,  and  Lamennais  lived  in  his 
house.  The  Abb6  Carron  died  March  15,  1821.  Bishop  Poynter 
preached  a  funeral  oration  at  his  dirge  in  London.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  ascetienl  works,  which  are  mostly  forgotten.  La- 
mennais had  collected  materials  for  his  biographyi  but  gave  up  the 
plan  when  he  left  the  Church. 

S.  RoYEB-CoLLAKD.  Koyer-CoUard,  the  chief  of  the  doctrinaires, 
one  of  the  most  ttninent  political  thinkers  of  the  Bestoration,  was 
bom  1763,  sad  died  4th  September  1845.  He  was  educsted  in 
the  spirit  of  the  later  Jansenism.  During  the  Revolution  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  legitimist  party,  and  spoke  eloquently  in 
defence  of  the  clergy  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  1797.  In 
1811  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University,  and  la- 
boured to  replace  the  popular  sensualism  of  France  by  the  system 
of  the  Scottish  philosophers.  In  the  Chambers  he  held  aloof  both 
from  the  Royalists  and  the  Liberals,  and  became  towards  1817  the 
founder  of  the  party  of  the  dodrvuurea,  who  derived  from  him  their 
abstract  snd  inflexible  diaracter.  They  were  m  opposition  to  Yil- 
l^le,  1822-1827.  When  Yill^le  fell,  Royer-Collard  was  at  tiie  height 
of  his  influence  and  popularity,  and  supported  the  government  of 
Martignac,  which  was  considered  a  concession  to  the  lilxTal  party. 
tUuizot^  the  most  eminent  of  his  followers,  thus  dearribes  liim :  "  A 
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mind  of  remarkable  freedom  and  eleyation,  with  strong  good  flense^ 
original  rather  than  inventive,  profound  rather  than  large,  more  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  a  single  idea  than  of  combining  several,  and 
too  much  taken  up  with  itself ;  ....  a  mind  inclined  to  anxiety 
and  doubt,  diffident  in  its  resolves,  although  positive  and  confident 
in  language.**  Memoires,  i.  16,  358.  Rojer-Collard's  biographer 
relates  th^  a  coldneiB  wnm  with  Chiisot,  who  professed  to  be  hie 
disdple^  but  whose  ideas  Royer-GoUard  did*,  not  always  approve  of. 
When  Guizot  was  minister,  and  refused  him  some  favour,  he  broke 
with  him;  bat  in  1842  Royer-Collard  lost  a  daughter,  and  Quisot 
soon  after  a  son,  and  in  their  affliction  they  were  reconciled. 

3.  CiiATEAUBUiAND.  Chateaubriand,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Genie  du  Chn'stiam'sme  (1802)  and  Les  Martijres  (1809),  was  born 
at  St.  Malo  in  Brittany  in  1768,  and  died  July  4,  1848.  At  the 
Restoration  (1814)  he  took  the  lead  of  the  oonatitutional  Royalists, 
and  in  1823  wasappointed  one  of  the  representatives  of  Franoe  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  where  he  provoked  the  Spanish  war,  and  l>ecame 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  the  same  autumn ;  but  was  dismissed  by 
Vili^e,  tlie  prime  minister,  June  6, 1824,  for  not  defending  a  bill  on 
which  the  government  was  beaten.  This  gave  rise  to  a  quarrel 
between  the  ministers  and  the  press,  which  is  glanced  at  by  Baron 
d^Eckstein  (p.  .51).  l^rtin,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debuts,  took 
Chateaubriand's  part,  and  asked  Villele  to  give  him  the  Homan 
embassy  (Quisot :  M^motrea^  i  868).  This  wss  refined ;  so  Bertin 
declared  that  he  would  go  into  opposition  with  his  paper,  to  whieh 
the  ablest  writers,  among  whom  were  Chateaubriand  and  IteT^e, 
contributed :  " Let  JMatSy'  said  Bertin,  "  have  already  upset  the 
ministries  of  Decazes  and  Richelieu,  and  will  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  overturning  that  of  Villele."  The  menace  was  fulfilled  four  years 
later,  and  so  was  the  prophecy  of  Yillele's  answer;  "  You  overturned 
the  two  first  by  crying  up  royalism ;  to  upset  miue,  you  must  cry 
up  revolution." 

Against  this  formidable  enemy  YiOftle  tried  to  make  sore  of  the 
rest  of  the  press  in  the  summer  of  .1824.  The  attempt  to  ruin  hos- 
tile papers  by  vexatious  litigation  failed  with  the  Courrier  Franqats. 
Then  he  tried  to  buy  them  up  by  the  agency  of  Sosthdue  de  la 

Rochefoucauld ;  and  succeeded  with  the  reli^^ious  and  loyal  papers, 
the  Gazette  de  France,  Drapeau  Blanc,  Orifiantme^  Journal  de  Paris, 
as  also  with  the  Foudre,  and  the  Tahlettcs  Universelles,  to  whieh  Thiers 
and  Mignet  were  contributors.  This  made  a  sensation  j  and  a  similar 
attempt  with  the  QaolidiamB  failed.  Upon  this,  August  15, 1824, 
a  eensonhip  of  the  periodical  .press  was  introdneed;  but  as  Louis 
ZVIII.  died.  September  16th,  it  was  lescindsd  at  the  accession  of 
CSharles  X. 

4.  The  Vicomte  de  Bonald.  The  Vieomtc  de  Bonald  (bora 
1754,  died  23d  November  1840)  was  one  of  the  first  Catholic 
writers  after  the  Revolution ;  his  Theorie  du  Pouvoir  was  written  at 
Heidelberg  during  the  emigration,  1796,  and  was  suppressed  in 
France.    On  \n&  return  ta  his  own  country,  he  published  a  treatise 
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.Jki  JDkmne,  1 801 ,  and  Xa  Legislation  Primiiive,  1 80^  «id  contribated 
eopioufily  to  the  royalist  press  during  the  £mpire.  In  1814  the 
.Journal  des  Dehats  wrote,  "  Bonald  is  beyond  question  the  writer 
who  has  disseiinnated  tho  ino.st  new  ideas  within  the  last  ten  years." 
^HIb  royallKm  was  too  utrongly  tinged  with  abeiolutisin  to  be  distaste- 
fid  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  hiiu  a  seat  in  the  council  of  ^  Uui- 
wmaty  in  161iO.  A€tar  the  Bastaniftion,  he  beoune  tbe  inieUMtiMd 
leadtr  1b«  «artraiM  comteMrBvolvlionarf  f^'^i  dedsred  in 
Ifeie  CWiuber  (1816),  "  Absolute  power  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best.^ 
It  was  tbe  fiudt  of  this  political  philowphy  thftt  h»  mbstituted  auto- 
cratic for  anarchical  despotism.  His  s^'Rtem  is  enimciuted  in  his 
Recherches  Philosophiqties,  1818.  He  denies  the  certainty  of  any 
human  evidence  except  that  of  the  senses,  which  the  brutes  possess 
equally  witli  man.  To  make  up  for  this  iuipotency  of  reason,  an 
.•Ktenud  visible 'Criterion  of  truth  is  -requisite.  This  is  finmd  hi  tbe 
fiimUmm  rmtlaiian,  ^tbe  gift  of  bmguage,  in  wbicb  all  iKrfions  M 
Mnteined,  and  vUdi  is  prsMrvedand  MMmunksAed  to  ns  fay  a 
flniversal  tradition.  "Man  on  hm  entrance  into  the  world  finds 
established  in  society,  under  one  or  another  form,  the  belief  in  God 
as  creator,  lawgiver,  rewarder  and  punisher,  the  distinction  of  justice 
and  injustice,  good  and  evil;  when  he  sets  his  reason  to  examine 
how  much  he  is  to  admit  or  reject  of  this  general  belief  on  which 
society  ib  founded,  and  the  whole  edihce  of  law,  written  or  tradi- 
Omulf  im  hmai,  be  tiimby  p]Meii.biinfl^in'A  state  of  molt  againat 
■oeiety,  he  anrogatea  to  bimael^  a  aingle  individiia],  the  jri^t  to 
jndge  and  to  n£mi  the  general,- be  seeks  to  dethrone  the  nmrenal 
reason,  and  to  seat  hia  private  reason  in  her  place, — his  reason,  for 
the  whole  of  which  he  is  indebted  to  society,  because  aociety,  in 
giving  him  language,  has  pivcn  him  the  instrument  of  ever>'  opera- 
tion of  his  mind"  {CEuvres,  vol,  viii.  p.  110).  J.Amennais  derived 
^om  this  his  sceptical  rejection  of  the  validity  of  individual  reason 
in  &T0ur  of  the  general  authority  or  common  consent^'*  of  which 
be  aays  {Emm  smt  riniii/irmee,  M.  4«b.edit.),  The  geneial 
■iaaon  is  nothing  but  tbe  reason  of  Qod  Himeelf.**  fiooald  isna  alill 
more  directly  the  founder  of  the  Traditionalist  school,  rebuked  in 
the  decree  of  the  Index,  11  th  June  1 855,  whose  leader,  F.  Ventura, 
was  one  of  Lamennais'  chief  antagonists.  Since  the  Appearance  of 
F.  Gratry*s  philosophical  works,  this  system  has  ceased  to  be  that 
of  the  majority  of  French  Catholics. 

5.  Baron  8tkiw.  Stein,  bom  1757,  died  1891,  one  of  the 
greatcit^  modm  atatoemen ;  became  mimeter  in  ftiiBsia  m  1607, 
•«ben  be  carried  onfrngreal  refiitin  in  tbe  state.  NapoleeB  bad 
bioidlaniaMd  1808,  and  in  a  decree  signed  at  Madrid,  16th  Decem- 
ber that  year,  outlawed  him,  confiscated  his  property,  and  declared 
him  an  enemy  of  France  for  seeking  to  excite  troubles  in  Germany. 
In  1812  he  M'as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  the  soul  of  the  reeibtance  of  Bussia,  and  of  the  riskig  of  Gier- 
^any  in  1^13. 

CAMDumLL  Dx  Latil.   Cardinal  de  Latil  ifM  bom  in  17^1, 
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md  ■anrived  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Duriog  the  emigration  lie 
became  Httached  to  the  Count  d'Artois  (afttrwards  Charles  X.),  about 
1794,  and  continued  to  be  hiB  chief  r^gioM  adweer  to  the  ead 

his  reign. 

7.  The  Cardinal  Prince  de  Croy.  The  Prince  de  Croy,  Oar- 
idinal- Archbishop  of  Kouen,  was  born  in  1773,  and  died  in  1844. 
JSb  wna  Appointed  Grand  Almoiier  of  Fnuioe  in  1821.  Though 
TinwwMMiM*  brether  was  his  vieaivgeneral,  lie  was  ma  eaity  eaemy 
of  tke  Ahhi,  who,  on  his  return  from  Rone  m  September  l^M^ 
went  to  live  with  his  brother  in  his  ofiiokl  residence.  The  grand 
ahnoner  was  scandalised  -at  this,  and  insisted  on  his  leaving  the 
house.  Lamennais  answered,  "Three  weeks  ago  the  Pupe  pressed 
me  to  accept  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican.  I  thank  you  for  liaviug 
enabled  me  after  so  sliort  a  lesson  to  a]>iireeiHte  tlie  difllronces  of 
men  and  of  countries."  The  scandalous  quarrel  alluded  to  in  the 
tiBi  Ml »  dismite  fMpeeting  preeedenoe  betmia  Mm,  ead'theAvdi- 
Whep  of  Bhii^  I&  eooMqaenoe  of  nidih  tin  ebegf  Sd  noi  i^pear 
«t  the  f«Mi«l«f  Louis  XYIII. 

He  never  preached,  and  did  not  write  luB  ^mn  IMorab; 
jays  his  biographer,  "  quel  est,  *1  part  trois  ou  quatre  exceptions, 
r^veque  en  6 tat  d'dcnre  un  nuuMbment  lisiblef '   {Biographie  4u 
■CUrge  contemporain,  vi.  284.) 

8  M.  DE  ViTROLLBS.  Though  never  minister,  M.  de  Vitrolles 
was  for  many  years  after  the  Eestoration  the  -most  able  and  most 
influential  among  the  politieal  adviaere  of  Cbaiies  X  He  was  the 
4Mtlu»r  of  the  paapMet  iDu  Mmisike  dtm»  k  OmutnmmmU  nffAmt- 
4alif,  whieh  was  anawemd  by  Guiaot  in  another  pamphlet,  Jhi  Oov^ 
vemanent  repr^entatif  et  de  tEtcU  actuel  de  la  France,  1816.  In  his 
Memotres  (i.  p.  136)  Guizot  calls  him  "a  man  of  intellect  and 
^urajL^e,  ambitious,  moving,  adroit,  and  always  malcontont,  whether 
on  his  own  account  or  on  that  of  his  party."  He  was  much  with 
Xamennais  duriug  his  last  days,  but  has  died  since. 

9.  FM4,YammaA,  Wmjuinom,  Bielwp  of  Hermopolis,  wee  bowi 
in  1 765,  and  died  in  1811.  He  was  olie^of  the  leaders  in  the  reslorti> 

iiao  of  religion  in  iVance,  by  his  conferences  preached  at  81.  Sulpiee 
tens  1802  to  1809,  and  from  18U  to  1822,  when  he  became  Bishop 
of  Hermopolis.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Essm 
9ur  V Indifferenctj  he  recommended  it  from  the  pulpic.  In  1818  he 
pnbli.^ihed  Les  Vraia  Principes  de  tEglise  gallicane.,  in  which  he  defends 
the  Gall i can  system  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  kiug.  The  mi- 
nistiy  of  pubUc  instruction  and  eccleeiaatical  affairs  w^as  created  for 
1dm,  AngMt  26, 18M.  iMMnnab  had  puUiabed  m  latiii  a  Uttto 
■tteatine^  Apkarimata  mi  jwmru  -Tkmilogot,  tn  which  the  QalKeaa 
system  was  vigorously  attacked.  It  was  read  with  enthusiasm  ia 
All  the  seminaries,  and  Frayssinous  declared  in  theCShamber  that  he 
had  forbidden  its  perusal  by  the  students.  This  was  tlic  hook  by 
which  Lamennais  exercised  the  most  permanent  and  beneticial  in- 
fluence. Jn  Januarj'  1828  the  Martignuc  ad niiuistration  succeeded 
4hat  of  Yiil^lci  when  1:  rayasinous  retired,  leaving  the  ministry  of 
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public  instruction  and  the  office  of  Grand  Maitre  do  rUniversit^  to 
Vatismenil,  a  Catholic  rojalist^  and  that  of  ecdesiaatical  affiun  (o 
Feutrier.    (See  note  16.) 

10.  The  Brothers  Clausel.  Clausel  de  Montals,  bom  1769, 
and  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Chartres  1824,  which  he  resigned 
in  1851.  The  Abb6  daoael  de  Ooonergues,  bom  1763,  and  died 
in  1833  aa  ▼ioar-genenl  of  Amiena.  The  Btihop  of  GhartoeB  waa 
originally  a  friend  of  Lamennais;  but  in  1826  he  published  a  letter, 
addrefsed  to  bis  diocese,  on  a  writing  of  Lamennais,  D§  la  Religion 
consxderee  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  VEtat.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by 
his  brother.  The  Bishop  of  Chartres  was  afterwards  a  vigorous  de- 
fender of  the  liberty  of  instruction,  and  of  the  study  of  the  classics. 

11.  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  bom 
at  Chamb^ry,  1754,  died  26th  February  1831  ;  minister  of  Sardinin 
at  St  Peteraburg,  1 80S-1817,  where  he  oompoaed  the  greater  part  of 
hia  writing!.  Hia  diief  political  work,  Cm»idiralioii»  iur  la  Fremot, 
appeared  1796;  it  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  the  Esaat  sur  le  Pl'meipe 
generateur  des  Constitutions  politiqiies.  His  political  doctrines  are 
profoundly  religious,  and  lead  necessarily  to  that  view  of  the  Papal 
authority  which  he  defended  in  his  later  works.  I)u  Pape  was  pub- 
lished in  1819,  De  I'Eglise  Oallicane  in  1821,  Les  Soirees  de  SL 
FStersbourg,  his  most  considerable  work,  in  1821,  Lettres  sur  Cln- 
^mtUitm  etnagnole  in  1832,  Hia  work  on  the  phOosophy  of  Bacon 
appeared  fifteen  yean  after  hia  death.  Of  all  the  writers  who  de* 
fended  society  againat  theBevolvitioii,  he  did  most  for  the  revival  of 
Catholic  ideas.  He  waa  the  only  Freneh  Catholie  of  his  time  who 
felt  and  urged  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  between  the  Church  and 
modern  learning.  In  this  respect  he  indicated  more  than  he  achieved. 
His  reading  was  desultory,  and  he  has  too  much  of  the  levity  and 
unscmpulousness  of  statement  which  distinguish  his  infidel  adversa- 
riea.  For  this  reason,  and  because  Lamennais  appropriated  and 
distorted  aome  of  hia  ideas,  his  inflnenoe  haa  not  been  altogether  be- 
neficial, and  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  De  Maistre  and 
those  ^ho  are  ostensibly  his  disciples. 

12.  The  Count  dk  Montlosier.  The  Count  de  Montlosier  was 
born  1755,  and  died  1838,  Before  the  Revolution,  he  was  chiefly 
known  for  his  geological  researches  in  his  native  country,  Auvergiie. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  became  famous  for  a  single  striking 
passage  in  a  speech  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Bishops,  he  said^ 

Yona  lenr  dtea  leur  croix  d*or,  ils  prendront  nne  eroix  de  boia  ; 
e*est  la  eroix  de  boia  qui  a  aan^^  le  monde."  In  1794  he  emigrated 
to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Borke.  and  edited, 
until  1800,  the  Cowrier  de  Londres.  On  his  return  to  I'aris,  he  be- 
came editor  of  a  weekly  journal,  the  Bulletin  de  Paris,  chiefly  devoted 
to  attacks  on  England.  His  articles  were  collected  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Les  Anglais  ivres  d'Orqueil  et  de  Biere.  In  order  to  jircpare  the 
way  for  the  Empire,  Bonaparte  desired  him  to  prepare  a  work  on 
^  ancient  constitution  of  the  French  monarchy,  its  destruction  by 
ithe  Be?olntion|  and  the  merits  of  the  Ftrst  CSonsul  himself  in  restov* 
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Ing  sodelj.  Montlosier  spent  four  ymn  on  the  woik,  and  a  eom- 
miinon  repotted  that  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  appear.  It  ap- 
peared, Ijowever,  in  1814,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  la  Afonarchie 
fraugaise ;  and  it  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  as 
against  the  third  esti^te,  the  Ciiurch,  and  the  Crown.  In  1826  he 
published  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  supposed  pretensions  of  the 
dergy,  denouDcing  in  particular  the  Jesuits,  the  Uitramontanism  of 
LAmemiAifl,  and  3ie  influenoe  of  the  Congregation.  Thit  brooglil 
kim  into  connection  with  the  liberal  party,  and  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Constitutionnel.  On  his  deathbed  he  refused  to  make 
more  than  a  verbal  retractation  of  whatever  was  offensive  in  his 
writings ;  and  he  died,  in  consequence,  without  the  last  Sacramente. 

13.  The  "Congregation."  The  Congregation  was  a  very  insig- 
nificant union  of  <;ood  Catholics,  founded  by  the  Duke  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  imagined  that  by  adopting  and  applying  to  the  extension 
4»f  leligion  the  oi]ganiaation  and  aaaociation  by  whidi  the  Ency dopes- 
dials  had  done  ao  much  harm,  reaolta  equally  oonriderable  might  be 
attained.  Its  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  Bourbons,  and  increase 
the  elements  of  their  popularity  by  Catholic  miaaiona  in  the  country, 
and  by  a  system  of  Catholic  education  for  young  men  of  good  family, 
who  were  gradually  to  fill  every  oftice  of  administration  or  <liplo- 
macy,  every  vacancy  in  army  or  navy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  not 
similarly  educated. 

14.  M.  Charles  de  Rbmusat.  Charles  de  B^musat^  horn  1797, 
belonged  at  first  to  the  doelrmairt  aebool,  and  wrote  in  the  opposi* 
turn  press  nnder  Vill^le,  and  in  tiie  Qkifw  against  Lamennais.  He 
was  minister  of  the  interior  under  Thiers,  in  1840.  Since  then  he 
has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
modern  history  of  England.  He  published  Lives  of  Abelard  ( 1845), 
Anselm  (1853),  Bacon  (18^7),  and  L'AngUterre  au  Uix  hmtieme 
Steele  (185G). 

15.  AuQUSTiN  Thierry.  Augustin  Thierry,  the  founder  of  the 
modem  sdiool  of  IVendi  bistoriansy  was  bom  at  Blms  In  1795,  and 
died  in  1806.  He  waa  attached  in  early  life  to  St.  Simon,  whom 
he  left  in  1817,  and  began  to  write  in  the  Censeur  Euroj4m.  The 
political  parties  of  that  day  were  eager  to  justify  their  system  by 
appealing  to  the  history  of  France.  This  political  purpose  was  also 
the  occasion  of  Thierry's  historical  studies  about  18:^0,  and  it  appears 
in  all  his  suhsequeiit  writinj^s.  His  earlier  works  relate  to  the  great 
mediaBval  contrast  of  lioman  and  Teutonic  Europe.  This  antago- 
nism is  the  key-note  of  his  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (1825), 
for  whidi  be  characteristicsllj  tells  as  that  he  spent  four  years  in 
werking  up  his  materiala,  and  only  one  in  collecting  them.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  he  was  busy  with  the  plan  of  once  more  revising 
this  work,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  religious  ideas 
to  which  he  had  been  converted  by  Father  Gratry,  to  whose  con- 
gregation of  Oratorians  he  bequeathed  his  library.  The  problem  of 
the  relative  influence  of  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic  element  in  the 
middle  ages  he  failed  to  solve,  and  it  is  still  the  weak  point  of  the 
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JPrench  historians.  His  most  valuable  and  ftuoeessful  labotm  were 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  third  estate.  They  were  begun  in 
183.J,  at  the  instipition  of  Guiflot ;  and  were  carried  on  under  (he 
affliction  of  total  blindness. 

16.  L'Abbk  F£utri£e.  Feutrier  was  born  17So,  became  VioHS 
(koeral  of  Paris  1833,  and  Bishop  of  BeaurttB  1826.  The  oijr 
raieed  Montloflier  aiid  tiie  Libends  againrt  the  Jesoila  and  the 
Congregation  frightened  the  govmiment,  and  some  concession  was 
resolved  on ;  a  commisaioii,  preside^  over  by  Q^el^  Arohbishop  of 
Paris,  was  appointed  to  examine  tlie  state  of  the  seminaries.  Among 
other  thin<^s,  it  determined  tiutt  the  state  is  supreme  (exerce  la  «*- 
prematie)  in  matter  of  education,  even  religious  and  theological."  In 
consequence  a  decree  was  promulgated,  June  IGth,  1828,  limiting  the 
number  of  students  in  seminaries,  and  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  all 
partioipatioii  in  their  edueatioa.  Feutrier,  the  B&di<^  of  Beauvaii^ 
obU^ged  the  king  to  sign  this  ordonnance.  Greal  escitement  fol- 
lowed; most  of  the  Bishops  protested  ;  Laurratie  wrote  in  the  Qtio- 
Udienne,  *'  Here  is  the  priest  who  betrays  the  sanctuary.'"  Feutrier's 
secretary  told  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  that  the  clergy  were  carried 
away  by  i)arty  spirit.  The  Archbishop  answered,  *'  Why  not  rather 
reco;:rnise  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  unanimity  of  the  whole  French 
episcopate  r  Another  Archbishop  replied,  in  the  words  of  St.  liilary, 
"  iSaamores  marupUbis  qmn  eotda  socsrdolvm.*'  Lamennais,  in  faia 
book  on  the  Progr^  de  to  BMMim  (p.  12),  denounced  Fentriei^a 
oonduct  as  an  indigne  fourberi4.  The  storm  of  indignation  was  the 
cause  of  Fentrier's  death,  June  27,  1830.  Ultimately  the  Freneh 
Bishops  came  round  more  or  less  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

17.  L.\MKNNAi8.  Lamennais  died  February  26,  1854,  unrecon- 
ciled to  the  Church.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Malo,  June  19,  1782; 
and  ordained  priest  in  18 IG.  He  first  resided  at  Lu  Chenaie  in 
1812,  and  often  returned,  especially  after  his  second  journey  to 
Bome.  In  18  Id  he  epettt  seven  months  in  London  with  the  Ahb6 
Oatnm.  TiieEttmmar  tlnaijfh-mtib$mpipet^  I11I8SS 
he  was  tried  for  an  article  in  the  Drapeau  Blanc;  at  the  same  time 
he  wrote  for  the  Ami  de  la  Eeligion,  and  other  Catholic  papers.  On 
his  return  from  Rome,  in  September  1824,  he  found  that  most  of 
the  Catholic  journals  had  been  bought  up  by  Villele.  That  winter, 
therefore,  he  started  the  Memorial  Catholique,  chiefly  in  opposition  to  ' 
the  Ami  de  la  Religion  el  du  Roi^  which  was  edited  by  the  incapable  ! 
Fioot.  Genoode  had  broken  with  Laneuiali  liro  jean  belb^ 

had  set  up  the  OaaUt  de  Fhmee, 

The  AventTf  Lamennais*  theooratioo-Klemocratie  jostfnal,  eeased 
to  appear  November  15,  1831 ;  after  whieh  Lamennais  went  with 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  to  Rome.  His  system  was  censured 
August  15,  1832.  He  received  the  breve  at  Munich,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  published  his  retractation,  December  11. 

At  Munich  he  appeared  profoundly  melancholy  and  low-spiritod, 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  already  conceived  doubts  on  some 
pointa     doeftrine^   He  bad  been  much  disgusted  with  •Meial 
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tUi8»  ttfe.BooM,  among  others,  wiCk  the  feebleness  of  the  CoUege  of' 
GtrdiBAlB*   He  used  to  deekre  tint  one  of  them  had  said  to  nim, 
It  is  natouml  that  in  ever/  eongiegation  there  should  be  some  in- 
ca|>able  men,  ma  not  siamo  tutti  coglumL'*    He  was  always  busy 
reading  the  life  of  Savonarola,  to  whom  he  compwed  himself.  Sa- 
▼onarola  "  for  years  liad  his  own  way ;  at  length  his  innocence,  sin-, 
cerity,  and  zeal  were  too  much  for  his  humility.    He  presumed ;  he 
exalted  himself  against  a  power  which  none  can  assail  without  mis-- 
fortane.  He  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Holy  See,  and,  as  some 
say,  disobeyed  its  injunctions.   Befom  is  not  wrought  out  by  dis- 
obedience :  this  was  not  the  way  to  be  the  apostle  ei&er  of  Florence, 
or  of  Rome,   Then  trouble  came  upon  him ;  a  great  reaction  en- 
sued ;  hi«»  enemies  got  the  upper  hand ;  he  went  into  extravagances 
himself;  the  people  deserted  him;  he  was  put  to  death,  strangled, 
hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  then  burned  in  the  very  square  where  he  had 
set  fire  to  the  costly  furniture  of  vanity  and  sin.    And  then  the  rich 
and  powerful  family  returned  to  Florence,  and  things  went  on  pretty 
much  aa  before**  ^ewman,  Sermom,  1€57,  p^  204).    The  ParoUa 
d^m  Orotftrnt  were  published  in  1834. 

A.]>.  J. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

I  DO  not  know  how:  fM  the  bi-monthly  Rambler  considers 
itself  the  representative  of  the  opinions  and  tastes  which 
belonged  to  it  in  its  monthly  state  of  existence,  but,  as  far  aa 
an  individual  is  concerned,  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps,  without 
determining  this  question,  to  express  my  own  particular  agree- 
ment \vith  its  former  self  as  far  as  the  subject  of  (iothic 
architecture  is  concerned.  And  I  think  it  has  been  very  hardly 
treated  by  a  portion  of  the  reading  community,  as  if  its 
writers  said  what  they  never  did  say.  The  charge  has  been 
unfairly  made,  and  pertinaciously  sustained,  that  they  have 
from  the  first  been  the  enemies  of  Gothic  architecture,  in 
Tain  did  they  publish  proposed  plans  of  churches,  and  prevail 
upon  an  accomplished  Gtothic  arehiteet  to  contribute  to  their 
number,— thus  proving,  at  any  rate,  that  they  thought  Gothic 
as  good  as»  if  not  better  than,  any  other  architecture ;  in  vain 
did  they,  when  introducing  St»  Charles  Borromeo*s  Imtruc- 
tiom  for  Ecclenoitieal  Fabrics  and  FurnOure  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this  country,  declare  that  they  protested  against 
nothing  in  Gothic  architecture  but  the  extravagant  and  whim- 
sical dogmatism  of  its  actual  professors.  Nothing  that  they 
could  say  was  able  to  modify  the  impression  they  had  given, 
if  tk&y  criticised  Gothic  architecture,  aa  propounded  in  those 
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days,  it  was  because  it  was  made  the  embkm  and  advocate 
of  a  past  ceremonial  and  an  extinct  nationalism;  because  its 
pfofessois  sacrificed  all  convenience,  all  accommodation,  to 

their  stiff  conventional  ideas  of  its  proprieties;  and  because 
they  enforced  their  views  with  the  shallow  dogmatism  of  con- 
ceited in^orance.  Therefore  the  Rambler  was  put  down  as 
the  enemy  of  Gothic  architecture  in  general ;  because  it  could 
not  go  all  lengths  with  the  party,  therefore,  not  being  with 
it,  it  was  supposed  to  be  against  it;  and  was  looked  upon  with 
anger  proportionate  to  the  importance  which  the  partisans  at- 
tributed to  their  movement.  Those  who  thought  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  orthodoxy,  necessarily  thought  the  Rambler 
favoured  heresy;  those  who  saw  in  the  movement  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  conversion  of  the  country,  of  course  con- 
sidered it  as  the  enemy  of  that  glorious  revolution.  Just  in 
proportion  to  the  good  each  admirer  expected  from  the  re* 
mal»  to  such  extent  did  be  put  down  the  Rambler  as  author 
and  advocate  of  evil.  But  in  all  tbis  it  was  unjustly  assailed. 
For  myself,  admiring  Gothic  for  its  artistic  and  mvstical  efiects 
beyond  all  other  styles,  feeling  mvself  impressea  by  the  first 
aspect  of  the  interior  of  Milan  cathedral  in  a  manner  that  the 
first  entry  into  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome  could  in  no  way  equal,  I 
have  still  always  found  it  as  possible  to  pray  devoutly  in  Uie 
Madeleine  at  Paris  as  in  Amiens  cathedral ;  and  have  never, 
in  my  evening  examination  of  conscience,  charged  myself  with 
choosing  a  less  grace  before  a  greater,  if  I  happened  to  have 
preferred  hearing  Mass  in  a  mere  room  to  hearing  it  in  a 
Gothic  church,  or  if  I  had  sought  a  function  with  florid  music 
and  fiddle  accompaniments,  rather  than  with  the  harsh  mono- 
tony and  arbitrary  transitions  of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

1  hope  this  avowal  will  not  involve  me  in  the  penalty  of 
being  forbidden  to  ofler  to  the  readers  of  the  Rambler  my 
thoughts  on  what  may  be  called  the  Develoi>ment  of  Gothic 
Aicbitecture.  Whether  the  fruit  of  my  thinking  is  worth 
any  thing  or  not,  at  least  it  wiU  prove  that  a  person  may  concur 
in  what  the  Rambler  has  been  m  the  practice  of  saying  about 
this  style,  without  being  insensible  to  the  charms  with  whicb 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  been  smitten,  and  without 
standing  apart  disdainfully  from  a  movement  which  I  never> 
theless  am  not  slow  to  criticise.  And,  if  this  is  my  state  of 
mind,  it  may  have  been  that  of  the  writen  in  the  Rambler 
also. 

The  Gothic  movement  has  progressed  beyond  the  limit  at 
which  its  first  authors  wished  it  to  stay.  No  artist  would  now 
endorse  Mr.  Wightwick's  Hints  to  the  Young  Architect:  **  Ita- 
lian Gothic  he  will  carefully  eschew,  at  least  as  a  modeL  To 


the  i^rcat  cathedrals  of  Germany,.  France,  and  Normandy  hit 
eontUMntal  Grochie  itudies  will  be  confined ;  nor  will  he  for- 
get^  even  in  perusing  them,  that  England  is,  after  all,  more 
especially  the  school  in  which  Gothic  architecture  develops 
itself  with  the  most  essential  truth."  Pugin,  though  his 
French  extraction  might  have  been  expected  to  give  him  a 
leaning  towards  French  Gothic;  and  though  in  his  early  works 
— notably  in  the  cathedral  at  Birmingham — he  discovered  a 
partiality  to  the  peculiarities  of  French  and  German  arrange- 
ment and  principles,  yet  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  appa- 
rently became  more  and  more  exclusive,  national,  and  English 
to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  seems  at  last  to  have  entertained  a 
positiTe  preference  for  the  low  wooden  roofs,  irregular  plan, 
and  encumbered  perspective,  that  are  eo  common  m  our  old 
*  country  churchea,  over  the  aiiy  simplicity  of  continental  Go* 
thic.  The  impulse  of  the  powerful  mind  of  this  great  p^eniua 
has  continued  to  make  itself  felt  among  Catholic  architects; 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  that  dares  emancipate  himself  from 
the  traditions  impeeed  by  him. 

But  outside  our  communion  the  case  is  diffiBrent;  there 
eclecticism  is  openly  proclaimed  to  be  the  common -sense 
principle  of  art,  and  is  most  successfully  exhibited  in  realised 
form  in  Mr.  Scott's  design  for  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Petit, 
whose  Architectural  Studies  in  France  entiilehim  to  a  high  place 
among  the  liberal  Gothic  revivalists,  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
principle,  recommends  to  members  of  the  Anglican  communion 
a  return,  not  to  the  Gothic  style,  but  to  that  out  of  which  the 
Gothic  grew ;  not,  indeed,  to  our  Norman  or  earlier  Saxon, 
but  to  the  **  foreign  fashions'*  which  he  finds  in  the  south  of 
F^ranoe*  His  pet  sQrle  Is  a  restoration  of  the  Romanesque 
domed  buil^Uij^  in  three  oompurtments — the  pier,  the  aich^ 
mad  the  cupola;  this  seems  to  him  the  truest  compromise  be- 
tween Gotaic  and  Classical  art.  He  would  have  no  servile 
imitation ;  for  a  revived  style  must  show  changes,  and  those 
not  for  the  worse,  accommodating  itself  to  a  new  state  of 
existence:  the  revivers  of  the  Classical  style  never  thought  of 
confusing  their  works  with  those  of  the  ancients they  did 
not  aspire  to  be  counterfeiters  or  fac-simile  makers,  but  ar- 
tists. Mr.  Petit  proves  that  the  Gothic  style  is  not  fit  for  the 
Anglican  service  by  a  pretty  story.  A  man,  he  tells  us,  asked 
the  Pope  for  absolution  for  a  murder  he  intended  to  commit, 
and  made  the  same  request  after  its  commission ;  but  the 
second  time  he  was  simply  told  that  he  had  done  well  in 
assassinating  the  enemy  uf  the  Church.  '*  This  Christian 
feeling,"  says  Mr.  Petit,  "  is  not  one  that  we  should  wish  to 
see  revived,  even  if  its  revival  might  be  accompanied  by  that 
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of  the  purest  Godue  If  I  should  any  idMie  aUude  t» 

diffiirescts  of  ceremonial,  it  is  only  that  I  laay  point  out  tbe- 
abeurdity  of  imitating  buildings  adapted  to  one  form  of  worw 
ship  in  those  which  we  want  for  another."  Mr.  Petit  appa- 
rently has  some  obscure  suspicion  that  Gothic  churches  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  giving  absolution  for  crimes  before  they 
are  committed,  and  so,  perhaps,  founds  his  advocacy  of  a 
modification  of  Gothic  rather  upon  doctrinal  than  aesthetical 
grounds.  Not  so,  however,  Mr.  Street,  who,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  gave  evidence  of  great  architectural  talent  both  in  a 
phm  lor  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  a  design  for  the  Memorial 
Church  at  Constantinople,  lie  criticises  our  Cisalpine  styles, 
advocates  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  Gothic  on  principles 
oi  tastei  and  has  shown  in  his  onginal  drawings  a  complete' 
mastery  of  its  chamoteristies*  Mr.  Feiguason  is  another  who 
has  contrihttted  to  this  tendency  of  taste;  and  among  ourselves^ 
Mr.  Wiffley,  though  I  cannot  compliment  him  much  on  the 
chnrch  he  has  built  at  Rome,  yet  evinces  in  his  virritings  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  Italian  Gothic, 
and,  by  his  useful  if  inelegant  translation  of  St.  Charles's  In^ 
Hructioru,  has  done  something  towards  inoculating  Catholics^ 
with  more  liberal  feelings.  The  numbers  of  Catholics  who 
have  travelled  into  Italy,  and  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  the  Gothic  of  tluit  country,  constitute 
another  element  of  change ;  and  though  all  buildings  in  that 
style  leave  something  to  desiderate,  yet  they  reveal  an  idea 
much  more  sublime,  if  more  indefinite,  than  that  of  other 
styles.  Such  persons  are  led  to  feel  that  the  Classical  and 
the  Lombard  schools  attained  perfection,  expressed  what  they 
had  to  express,  and  accomplished  their  purposes  Gothic 
never  did  so;  it  always  left  a  place  for  Imiging.  The  ideal 
beauty  that  it  aims  at  is  unapproachaUe ;  hence  the  enthi^ 
siasm  with  which  it  may  still  be  worked,  and  the  true  develop- 
ments which  it  promises  to  men  ofgenius. 

Writers  like  Petit,  Street,  and  Imgusson  have  approached 
the  subject  of  architecture  in  the  same  spirit  that  Cuvier  and 
Owen  approach  the  animal  frame*  To  their  eyes  the  great* 
<»iginal  works  of  architecture  spring  up  like  a  natural  pro*, 
duction  of  the  soil, — they  scarcely  look  upon  them  as  works 
of  manual  labour  and  calculation.  It  is  long  before  they  think 
of  examining  the  mechanical  structure  ;  and  when  they  do, 
they  take  its  perfections  for  granted,  as  they  do  those  of  any 
other  natural  object  of  spontaneous  growth.  They  do  not 
criticise  so  much  as  observe  the  "  intuitive  unerring  know- 
ledge of  construction  and  decoration;"  or,  if  they  do  criticise 
any  irregularity,  they  do  it  as  reverently  as  they  would  judge 
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natttue  henelf :  as  in  nature,  thej  look  for  the  typical  fornix 
not  in  one  eocample,  but  in  many.  This  feeling  goes  far  to 
excuse  our  facsimile-making  architects;  if  they  considered 
the  models  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  as  produc- 
tions of  nature,  they  did  not  tran^ress  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  art  in  imitating  them. 

The  investigators  of  the  natural  history  of  architecture 
have  traced  it  up  to  four  different  originals ;  Pugin  gave 
them  the  idea  of  lookin^^  for  its  birth,  not  in  the  fancy  of 
man,  but  in  the  necessities  of  materials.  The  Egyptian  was 
not  led  into  his  massive  style  by  any  d-priori  preference  for 
it,  but  because  his  first  temple  was  a  cavern,  whose  character 
he  wished  to  reproduce  in  all  his  after-buildings ;  the  Per- 
sian and  Greek  arciiitecture  was  founded  on  no  original  inuate 
preference  for  the  parallelogram,  but  because  the  wooden 
begins  which  were  used  for  construction  first  of  all  determined 
the  general  character  of  the  style.  So  the  Gothic  architect 
was  actuated  by  no  predetermined  theory  of  aspiring  vertical 
lines,  but  he  was  gradually  led  into  the  system  by  ute  struc- 
tural necessities  of  the  pointed  arch.  Hence  architecture  is 
traced  to  no  innate  principle  working  in  us  d  prioHf  but  to 
the  outward  accidental  determining  models — the  cave,  the 
tent,  the  beam,  and  the  arch.  And  although  these  four  ori- 
ginaU  have  been  developed  into  four  styles  as  distinct  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  no  taste  could  be  so  cosmopolite  and  eclectic  as 
to  wish  to  jumble  together  the  cavernous  Egyptian  temple, 
the  tent-like  Buddhist  dome,  the  Grecian  colonnade,  and  the 
Gothic  pinnacled  and  buttressed  arcade,  yet  these  styles,  in 
their  sources,  in  the  reason  of  things,  and  in  the  innate  prin- 
ciples of  beauty,  cannot  be  said  to  exclude  one  another,  or  to 
defy  amalgamation.  The  origin  of  the  styles  was  an  external 
accident,  and  cannot  be  erected  into  a  universal  and  necessary 
system*  We  can  never  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  mix  the 
arcuated  and  trabeated  systemsi-^to  correct  the  verticalness 
of  Grotbic  by  an  admixture  of  the  horisontal  element  of  Clas- 
sical architecture.  Facts  would  be  against  us.  The  eaoro  §peeo 
of  Subiaco  is  as  real  a  cavern  as  that  of  Elephanta,  or  as  any 
on  the  Nile  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  real  Gothic  as  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral. The  church  of  Su  Eustache  is  beyond  comparison 
the  finest  ecclesiastical  interior  in  Paris;  yet  it  is  in  a  *'  de- 
based" style,  and  mixes  up  the  beam  with  the  arch  almost  as 
completely  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  admirable  little  church 
of  St.  Stephen  in  Walbrook.  The  Arabian  dome  is  adapted 
to  Gotliic  with  marvellous  success  in  the  interior  of  St.  An- 
tonio at  Padua,  and  in  the  exterior  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence. 
These  examples  disprove  the  assertion  that  there  is  any  radi- 
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cal  incompatibility  in  the  first  ideas  of  the  four  styles,  what- 
ever there  may  be  in  the  styles  as  dereloped  into  their  per- 
fection. 

The  necessities  of  materials,  the  original  models,  the  pur- 
pose to  be  compassed,  and  the  ground  to  be  covered,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  common  sense  of  art,  but  ver}'  little 
with  tlie  abstract  principles  of  heauty,  which  may  have  been 
wakened  and  brought  out  into  consciousness  by  the  combina- 
tions thus  accidentally  originated,  but  cannot  be  governed  by 
them.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  that  the  controversy, 
how  much  development  is  to  be  given  to  horizontal  features 
in  Gothic  architecture,  should  be  determined  by  the  fact, 
real  or  supposed,  that  the  horizontal  line  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  beam,  and  is  therefore  only  to  be  developed  in  tra* 
heated  or  classical  architecture.  As  little  can  the  theory  that 
the  first  idea  of  the  cupola  was  taken  from  the  tent  deter- 
mine the  inconsistency  or  the  dome  with  the  real  principles  of 
Gothic  beauty.  Such  inconsistency  may  exist,  hut  it  cannot 
be  determined  by  such  exceedingly  material  and  accidental 
arffuments.  We  should  rather  Took  for  the  historical  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  styles,  and  seek  for  those  critical  periods 
when  principles  seemioglj  contradictory  were  admitted  or 
rejected. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  struggles  of  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  principles  in  Gothic  architecture.  Gothic  began 
by  adopting  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  church  such  as 
we  see  it  in  Lombardy,  and  as  it  is  described  and  prescribed 
in  St.  Charles's  rules,  only  replacing  the  cupola  by  the  tower 
and  spire,  and  substituting  the  vertical  for  the  horizontal 
principle,  which  still  lingered  in  the  Lombard  and  Roman- 
esque architecture,  and  consequently  adopting  the  pointed 
instead  of  the  round  ardi ;  hence  came  an  unfimited  power 
of  vaulting,  increased  height  of  roof,  lightness  and  reed-like 
elasticity  of  pier  (Goethe,  by  the  by,  compares  the  shafts  to 
tobacco-pipes),  shooting  up  into  the  arch,  and  continuing  its 
flight  to  the  roof ;  hence,  by  easy  changes,  the  enlargement 
of  the  spaces  for  light,  leading  to  the  tempering  its  glare  with 
painted  glass,  and  the  various  products  of  groming,  pendant, 
mullion,  tracery,  flying-buttress,  pinnacle  and  spire,  and  the 
life  and  animation,  the  vigour  and  freshness,  the  exulting 
consciousness  of  power,  the  luxuriance,  rivalling  nature  her- 
self, tliat  pervade  the  whole  pile.  The  upward  spring,  the 
vertical  tendency,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  change  from  the 
horizontal  lines,  circular  arches,  and  expanding  cupola  of  the 
Lombard,  to  the  pointed  arches,  aspiring  vaults,  and  intri- 
cate tracery  of  the  Gothic. 
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But  now,  in  the  conflict  of  these  two  principles  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  they  were  balanced, — when  the 
Imrisoiital  and  Tttrtiealy  the  ^  tmiieated"  end  the  arcuated" 
s^jTstems  were  ftghtrng  for  8iipremacT»  and  were  heing  com« 
bined  with  more  or  less  f^^icity.  Is  this  transition  style  more 
or  less  perfect  than  those  which  preceded  and  followed  it? 

Let  us  for  the  time  put  aside  die  Italian  Gothic,  which 
never  freed  itself  from  the  supremacy  of  the  horizontal  prin* 
ciple,  and  examine  only  the  Cisalpine  specimens,  continental 
or  English,  of  the  style.  I  assert,  then,  that  by  far  the  most 
magnificent  development  of  Gothic  was  in  that  early  period 
of  its  triumphs,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when 
it  had  not  liberated  itself  from  the  horizontal  traditions  of 
its  parent  Romanesque.  Jn  the  "  early  English,"  and  in 
the  corresponding  French  styles,  one  seems  to  discover  the 
point  of  uncertainty  and  strupfgle  between  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  systems  :  in  some  instances  llie  horizontal  line  is 
predominant,  not  only  in  the  subordinate  divisions,  but  also 
in  the  main  outlines,  as  bk  the  £i^e  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris;  but  generally  it  is  much  more  subdued>  and  only 
brought  out  in  a  wal*marked  arcade,  a  heayy  string-course^ 
or  a  notable  cornice.  In  the  strugglci  the  verticai  system 
gradually  gained  the  day;  and  the  ambition  of  the  later  Gothic 
architects  seems  to  have  been  to  eliminate  every  thing  that 
should  remind  one  of  the  horizontal  principle.  In  the  exte- 
rior this  was  not  possible,  the  lon|f  summit  of  nave  and  choir 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  honzontal ;  but  in  the  interior 
the  vertical  element  was  completely  triumphant,  till  the  flam^ 
boyant  style  banished  the  horizontal  element  from  the  eye, 
and  produced  the  reedy  interiors  of  Louvain  and  Orleans, 
without  a  capital  or  a  string-course  visible  in  the  perspective 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  ascending  lines. 

By  some  secret  sympathy,  the  style  which  amalgamates 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  principles,  and  that  which  aims  at 
ifloiating  the  vertical  principle  from  all  admixture,  are  dis* 
tinguished  by  thdr  own  duuraeteristic  systems  of  omamenta* 
tion.  It  is  e^dent  that  you  can  either  carve  your  ornaments 
on  the  building  as  it  stands,  by  paring  away  what  is.  super* 
fluousy  or  can  plaster  them  on  afterwaras  as  an  addition  and 
after-thought.  There  are^  then,  two  kinds  of  ornamentation^ 
that  of  subtraction  and  that  of  addition :  the  first,  being  ob« 
liged  to  respect  the  strength  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  only  being  able  to  pare  away  at  will  where  the  walls 
have  less  to  support,  gives  the  appearance  of  increasing  light** 
ness  as  you  ascend, — it  is  tapering  and  aspiring,  there  is  no- 
thing overhanging,  no  projection  unsupported  by  pilaster  or 
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buttress ;  while  the  lyiteiB  of  addition  de%litt  in  projections^ 
in  heavy  cornices,  in  weU«niarked  horisontal  features,  in  the 
appearance  of  weight  aborct  as  if  to  keep  things  in  their 
place  by  {pressure.  By  an  easy  development  the  ornament 
of  subtraction  is  reduced  to  a  system  of  paneling,  while  the 
ornament  of  addition  may  luxuriate  in  patches  of  purpose- 
less sculpture ;  but  the  former  style  ia  mechanical,  the  latter 
always  more  or  less  artistic.  The  ornament  of  subtraction 
seems  proper  to  the  vertical  styie^  that  of  addition  to  the 
horizontal. 

Without  drawings,  it  is  difficult  to  make  my  meaning 
quite  clear;  but  the  divergence  of  the  two  principles  may 
be  traced  in  the  way  of  treating  the  circular  window  wliich 
was  universal  in  the  fa9ade  of  Lombard  and  Romanesque 
churches.  It  was  there  treated  as  a  simple  feature,  inserted 
above  the  central  door,  with  no  attempt  at  apology  or  harmony. 
The  same  feeling  prevailed  through  the  first  period  of  Gothic 
architecture.  In  the  facade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paria,  in  the 
transept  fronts  at  Chartres,  in  the  south  transept  of  York, 
and  in  all  buildings  of  that  pure  period,  the  circular  window 
is  put  in  naturally  and  aimpty,  without  a  thought  of  its  being 
a  discord  requiring  to  be  prepared  and  resolved, — if  we  may 
borrow  a  musical  phrase  to  express  the  feeling  with  which  it 
afterwards  came  to  be  regarded*  In  this  style  there  was  a 
love  for  circular  panels :  they  were  placed  in  the  spandrels 
of  arches,  on  the  face  of  buttresses,  on  any  part  of  the  wall 
that  required  to  be  made  very  prominent.  Their  use  may 
be  studied  on  the  fa9ade  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  But 
as  the  vertical  system  prevailed,  eyes  educated  in  that  prin- 
ciple saw  in  these  features  only  circular  plates  put  up  at 
random,  and  not  growing  out  of  other  parts  of  the  design.  I 
recollect  when  1  first  saw  Italian  Gotiiic,  in  the  not  very  bril- 
liant facade  of  Como  Cathedral,  it  struck  me  as  a  mere  wall, 
without  bttttieases  to  qpeak  of,  with  doors  and  windows  pierced 
in  it,  and  ornaments  stuck  on  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  have 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  design,  to  which  any  other 
shape  or  position  of  door  or  window,  or  niche,  or  ornamental 
panel,  would  have  appeared  quite  as  concordant.  The  orna- 
ments  did  not  seem  to  my  eye  governed  by  the  elevation, 
but  the  elevation  a  mere  vehicle  to  display  the.  exquiidte  or- 
naments, as  in  a  shop-window. 

How,  then,  did  the  developers  of  the  vertical  principle 
deal  with  the  rose  window  ?  They  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
bring  it  into  a  general  system  of  paneling.  First,  they  put 
legs  to  it,  by  flanking  it  with  columns  and  throwing  an  arch 
over  it ;  or  if  it  was  high  up  in  the  gable,  they  put  a  spherical 
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triangle  round  it,  to  harmonise  it  with  the  external  contour 
of  the  wall.  Tbeie  contriyaDces  failing  to  aatisfy  them,  they 
at  last  redooed  the  rose  window  to  a  mere  portion  of  the 
tracery  of  a  large  pointed  window,  that  b»  to  a  member  of 
the  paneling.  Thus  it  lost  all  its  importance,  and,  in  Eng- 
land, was  'suppressed  when  the  geometrical  window-tracery 
went  out  of  fashion.  It  was  continued  in  France,  not  as  a 
window  complete  in  itself,  but  as  the  chief  feature  of  an  or- 
dinary arched  window  with  straight  sides ;  and  as  all  syste- 
matic paneling  belongs  to  the  ornament  of  subtraction,  the 
whole  iflea  and  feeling  of  the  circular  window  was  changed. 
In  the  Italian  and  early  Jb reach  facades  it  is  always  an  orna- 
ment of  addition. 

I  may  atteujpt  to  explain  how  the  system  of  panels  grows 
out  of  the  vertical  principle.  As  the  vertical  pressure  in 
a  Gothic  building  is  concentrated  in  a  few  points,  iiiurked 
by  piers  and  buttresses,  all  the  space  between  being  left  for 
arch,  or  window,  or  ornamental  wall ;  and  as  the  atrength  waa 
materially  increased  by  putting  great  weights  on  these  yertio 
cal  supports,  from  which  the  idea  of  pinnacles  was  developed, 
— ^the  general  skeleton  of  a  Gothic  building  came  to  be,  not 
a  series  of  vertical  lines  bound  together  at  the  top  by  a  strong 
horizontal  member,  but  a  series  of  such  lines  bound  together 
in  the  middle  by  arches;  the  skeleton  was  not  a  aturdy  set  of 
posts  and  rails,  like  the  temples  of  Psestum  fimn  a  distance, 
but  a  stack  of  hop-poles  twined  together  with  vine,  like  the 
spire  of  Strasburg  as  seen  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Now  the  tendency  of  all  art  is  to  reproduce  in  details  the 
ideal  of  tlie  whole.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  **  perpen- 
dicular" and  "  flamboyant"  developments  the  vertical  lines  of 
the  buttresses  were  repeated  over  the  intermediate  surfaces, 
and  the  idea  of  the  skeleton  carried  out  in  the  flesh  and  libre. 
All  the  walls  were  ruled  over  with  these  lines,  connected  at 
intenrals  by  arched  mouldings  as  by  garlands;  some  of  the 
spaces  were  pierced  and  became  windows,  the  rest  were  only 
cut  to  a  shallow  depth,  and  became  panels. 

But  this  dcTclopment  ruined  Gothic  architecture.  It  was 
a  deep  degradation  from  its  former  simplicity.  The  more  im- 
perfect a  being  is,  the  more  do  its  individual  parts  resemble 
each  other,  and  the  more  do  these  parts  resemble  the  whole. 
The  more  perfect  the  being,  the  more  dissimilar  are  its  parts. 
In  the  former  case  the  parts  are  more  or  less  a  repetition  of 
the  whole ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  totally  unlike  the  whole. 
The  more  the  parts  resemble  each  other,  the  less  subordina- 
tion is  there  of  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  subordination  of 
parts  that  indicates  the  highest  grade  of  organisation. 
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ETen  after  the  yertical  lines  of  buttrees  and  pinnade  were 
well  developed,  the  great  heavy  lead  roof  seemed,  on  a  side 
▼iew,  to  give  a  reason  for  them  by  giving  them  a  weight  to 
support.  It  had  the  same  efiect  as  the  heavy  cornice  of 
Classical  art.  Mr.  Street  affirms,  quite  wron^i^ly  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  northern  roofs  have  a  vertical  effect :  this  may 
be  true  for  the  steep  sides  of  the  gable  end ;  but  for  the  side 
view^  the  broad  band  of  heavy  lead  colour,  the  broader  the 
steeper  the  roof,  is  the  chief  horizont«d  feature,  and  the  only 
one  that  reconciles  the  eye  to  the  endless  series  of  vertical 
lines.  But  when,  for  economy,  or  in  order  to  give  a  com- 
plete triumph  to  the  vertical  principle,  the  steep  roof  was 
cut  down,  flattened,  and  concealed  behind  the  parapet,  and 
the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  left  standing  out  naked  against 
the  sk^  like  8caffolmng->poles,  it  was  soon  felt  that  some  com- 
pensation was  required.  This  was  sought,  and  partly  found, 
m  attractin|^  the  eye  to  the  details  of  the  paneling ;  the  end- 
less repetition  of  the  same  foinn  in  the  parts  seemed  to  ac- 
count for  it  in  the  whole.  Thus  the  style  which  is  symbolised 
in  Henry  YIL's  chapel  grew  out  of  that  which  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  magnificent  abbey-church  of  Westminster.  In 
the  abbey  the  ascending  lines  of  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
are  capped  and  weighted  with  the  enormous  cornice  of  the 
great  leaden  roof ;  in  the  chapel  the  thin  pinnacles  stand 
pertly  out  against  the  sky,  and  the  unfinished  outline  is  iiiied 
up  with  an  incrustation  of  minute  paneling.* 

In  Italian  Gothic  there  were  never  the  vast  roofs  to  which 
we  are  accustomed;  but  their  absence  was  compensated  by 
the  great  development  of  the  cornice.  When  the  cornice  was 
discarded,  the  same  result  followed  as  in  England :  witness 
the  Duomo  of  Milan,  which  externally,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
onartistic  sugar-palace  or  ice-pavilion  conceivable,  but  inter- 
nsHy  the  veiy  finest  conception  ever  realised  by  Gothic  art. 
Externally,  the  main  idea  of  the  architect  was  to  suppress 

•  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  My  that  paneling  is  peculiar  to  the  later 
Gothic  styles.  It  is  found  in  Classical  architecture,  in  Lombard,  and  in  the  first 
Godiie;  tratfai  Lombard  and  early  Gothic  it  is  snbordiiitle  to  tiie  areade,  and 
rather  used  to  mark  architectural  divisions,  and  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  design,  than  as  the  final  cause  of  the  elevation,  as  it  be- 
oomea  in  ue  Gotliie  of  Henry  yil/i  cliapel  and  of  tlie  Honaae  of  Bu^iament. 
No  doubt  this  exuberance  of  ornament  was  prepared  for  by  the  rich  facades  of 
the  first  Gothic,  where  arcades  and  bosses  and  panels  are  crowded  together  so 
as  to  leave  no  space  of  wall  blank.  But  this  was  a  mere  exuberance  of  power ; 
eaeb  separate  feature  was  distinct  and  independent.  The  ornament  was  not  tortned 
by  a  mechanical  nilinp  of  lines,  but  by  tlie  free  hand  and  artistic  eye  The  ver- 
tical lines  were  so  little  cared  for,  that  very  often  there  was  no  attempt  to  preserve 
even  an  analogous  and  multiple  nnmber,  modi  leia  tbe  aame  namber»  in  tM  super- 
imported  features  :  five  arches  above  occupying  the  MmO  ijpooe  M  time  OC  tWO 
below  quite  destroy  aU  idea  of  vertical  unity. 
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•very  horizontal  feature :  no  dark  roof  to  back  up  the  thin 
outlme  of  the  weak  pinnacles  that  stand  out  so  painfully 
against  the  deep  blue  sky ;  the  walls  covered  with  paneling, 
which  is  continued  to  the  top  without  any  decided  line  of 
parapet  or  comicey  and  finishes  in  a  rou^  serrated  line  of 
small  gables,  restless  and  wanting  in  the  repose  that  a  true 
horizontal  feature  alone  can  give.  Even  the  string-courses 
are  frittered  away  by  a  continuous  trefoil  arcading  on  their 
under  side.  Great  flying  buttresses  span  the  aisles ;  and 
then  in  the  clerestory  is  repeated  exactly  what  we  liave  seen 
below, — the  same  paneling,  tlie  same  parapet,  the  same  light 
pinnacles  ;  and  then  another  set  of  ilying  buttresses  and  an- 
other clerestory  finish  ofi*  the  elevation  with  a  third  edition 
of  the  same  features.  Even  in  the  transoms  of  the  ffreat 
windows  of  the  external  aisles  the  horizontal  line  whira  we 
might  expect  is  replaced  by  a  line  of  traceiy,  sormounted  in 
each  light  by  a  crocheted  canopy  running  up  into  the  light 
abo^e.  Altogether  an  effect  of  a  prodigious  number  and  re- 
petition of  vertical  lines  is  produced  ;  and  yet  the  real  arrowy 
flight,  the  true  characteristic  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  alto- 
gether lost ;  '*  the  e&ct  of  the  entire  building  is  rather  hori- 
zontal and  depressing  than  otherwise.'*  "Extremes  meet; 
and  so  the  attempt  to  avoid  absolute  horizontal  lines  has 
completely  failed."  Such  is  Mr.  Street's  judgment  of  this 
celebrated  exterior,  which  has  every  advantage  of  climate, 
material,  and  size  in  its  favour,  and  in  spite  of  all  is  a  most 
striking  failure. 

But  the  interior!  No  one  but  a  poet  could  represent  in 
wordi;  the  overpowering  grandeur  of  the  view  as  you  enter 
the  western  doorways — the  only  entrance  left  by  the  architect, 
as  if  he  would  not  allow  the  first  impression  to  be  other  than 
the  best.  The  immense  height  and  length ;  the  five  aisles,  the 
two  outside  beuig  lower  than  the  second  and  fourth,  each  of 
which,  like^  the  central  aisle,  has  a  clerestory  to  itself ;  the 
immense  windows  of  the  external  aides  and  of  the  apse,  filled 
with  gorgeous  stained  glass;  the  four  rows  of  little  clerestory 
windows  up  aloft,  diffusing  a  deep  orange  light;  the  rich 
colour  of  the  half- transparent  alabaster  of  which  the  whole  is 
built ; — all  contribute  to  the  effect,  but  they  are  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  whole.  Bourfres  Cathedral  has  five  aisles,  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  way,  and  may  compete  in  loftiness,  if  not 
in  length,  with  Milan;  Chartres  is  even  richer  in  the  tones  of 
its  painted  windows;  Amiens  and  Cologne  are  purer  in  their 
style,  and  as  perfect  in  their  construction ;  yet  none  of  these 
approach  in  interior  effect  to  Milan.  The  grand  secret  is, 
that  the  horizontal  principle,  totally  eliminated  from  the 
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exteriori  receiTM  a  prodigious  development  in  the  interior. 
The  enormous  supercapitals  of  the  piers  gire  the  effect  of  a 
cornice,  broken  indeed  by  the  arches,  but  reunited  in  the 
perspective^  and  by  its  importance  reducing  all  the  vertical 
members  to  a  proportionate  insignificance.  Whether  the  Ger- 
man architect  was  impressed  with  the  sif^iiificaiice  of  the  Clas- 
sical rule,  to  let  no  arch  spring  directly  from  the  capital  of  a 
column,  but  from  an  entablature  or  piece  of  architrave  above 
it;  or  whether  he  had  seen  and  appreciated  the  effect  of 
the  supercapitals  in  the  portico  of  the  cathedral  at  Halle  in 
Swabia  ;*  or  whether  his  own  genius  led  him  to  tlie  discovery, 
—he  seems  to  me  to  have  solved  the  great  question  of  the 
importance  of  the  horizontal  feature  in  the  Gothic  interior. 
Over  the  usual  foliated  cap  of  his  magnificently  lofty  pien 
he  has  added  a  kind  of  octagonal  turret,  each  face  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  rich  niche  of  ever-varied  design,  containing 
a  statue,  sometimes  of  great  merit.  Seen  in  perspective^ 
these  supercapitals  constitute  a  horizontal  band  about  twenty 
feet  tall,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church.  Almost 
all  the  internal  sculpture  is  gathered  up  in  them,  so  that  in 
all  respects  they  become  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
church, — a  broad  band  of  ornament  running  all  round  the 
nave,  choir,  and  transept,  attracting  and  fixing  the  attention 
from  the  first.  If  Heinrich  of  Gmunden  had  given  as  great 
a  development  to  cornice  or  roof  in  the  exterior  of  his  ca- 
thedral as  to  the  entitblature  over  the  columns  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  outside  would  probably  have  been  as  original  and 
as  magnificent  as  the  inside :  the  proper  development  of  the 
horizontal  features  would  have  released  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  covering  his  walls  with  panels,  and  of  flittering  away 
both  his  money  and  his  genius  m  a  loosely^orguiised  mass  of 
details. 

How  radically  incongruous  the  rule-and-compass  system 

of  paneling  is  with  the  strong  development  or  horizontal 
features,  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the  clock-tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  At  first  sight  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  a  tall  tower  with  deep  machicolations,  an  overhanging 
parapet,  and  a  heavy  roof.  What  beautiful  specimens  have 
we  seen  in  Italy  and  Belgium,  —  the  great  campanile  and 
the  tower  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence;  the  old  beff'rni  of  Ghent, 
before  the  reformed  corporation  replaced  the  old  top  by  the 
present  cast-iron  abomination ;  and  the  graceful  overhanging 
towers  of  Warwick  Castle !  But  in  all  these  the  architects 
wisely  omitted  the  eternal  repetition  of  paneling :  if  there 

•  One  of  these  is  figured  in  HeidelofTft  OmmmtnHk  dm  MWtlalUnp  H«ft  T. 
pl.4.   Thedateof  the  buading  is  115(1. 
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were  ornaments,  they  were  arcades,  not  panels;  there  was  no 
endeavour  to  break  up  plain  surfaces,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  effect  of  breadth  and  dif]^nity  was  sedulously  preserved,  to 
keep  the  substructure  in  harmony  with  the  overhanging  crown. 
In  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  two  incongruous  systems  are 
united;  and  the  result  is  that  wonderful  tower,  which,  in 

3>ite  of  its  beauty  of  detail,  is  nothing  better  than  a  gigantic 
hinese  kitchen-dock  for  the  million. 
My  conclumon  is  this:  the  horizontal — I  will  not  call  it 
the  trabeated — principle  prevailed  in  the  Lombard,  the  Ro- 
manesque, and  tne  Norman,  three  cognate  styles  which  mark 
the  same  artistie  periods  in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  In 
the  Gothic,  which  grew  out  of  these  styles,  the  horizontal 
principle  was  still  struggling  with  the  vertical.  In  Italy,  so 
far  as  the  national  Qotbic  was  concerned,  the  horisontal 
principle  was  never  conquered ;  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  it  was  beaten  out  of  the  field.  But  almost  all  edu- 
cated and  artistic  tastes  prefer  that  style  where  it  yet  main- 
tains an  equal  combat,  and  confess  that  as  it  was  eliminated, 
so  architecture  degenerated.  Where  it  was  restored,  wholly 
or  in  part,  architecture  revived.  To  such  happy  and  hardy 
renovations  we  owe  the  overwhelming  interior  of  Milan,  the 
magnificent  interior  of  St.  Eustache  at  Paris,  and  the  well- 
developed  cornice  which  surmounts  the  aisles  of  the  apse  at 
Orleans, — perhaps  the  only  part  of  that  ill-used  church  which 
deserves  anj  study. 

The  development  of  the  horizontal  features  that  I  have  re- 
commended  is  a  different  thing  from  the  technically  trabeated 
construction  of  which  we  may  find  a  multitude  of  examples, 
generally  in  small  adjuncts.  The  north  and  south  porches  of 
Chartres  Cathedral,  the  aisles  of  Rosslyn  Chapel,  the  curious 
and  beautiful  gallery  supported  on  detached  shafts  which 
threads  the  aisles  of  Rouen  Cathedral  at  mid  height,  and  winds 
gracefully  round  the  columns,  are  instances  in  point.  The 
flat  stones  of  altars  are  often  laid  on  tlie  capitals  of  short 
columns,  as  are  also  pulpits  and  balustrades.  All  these  have 
good  effect  in  their  place ;  but  they  exemplify  the  trabeated 
construction,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  ideal  horizontal 
principle.  It  is  this  last  that  1  would  affirm  ought  to  be  deve- 
loped,— by  cornices  and  arcades  outside,  by  tlie  development 
of  capitals  and  strongly  marked  string-courses  inside,  and, 
especuilly,  in  a  building  of  sufficient  pretence,  by  working 
out  the  masnifioent  idea  of  Milan  Catnedial,  and  replacing 
the  Classicu  entablature  by  the  Gothic  snpercapitaL 
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THE  ANCIENT  SAINTS.    No.  I, 

I  CONFESS  to  a  delight  in  reading  the  lives,  and  dwelling  on 
the  characters  aod  actions,  of  the  saints  of  the  first  ages,  such 

as  I  receive  from  none  besides  them ;  and  for  this  reason, 
because  we  know  so  much  more  about  them  than  about  the 
saints  who  come  after  them.  People  are  variously  consti- 
tuted ;  what  influences  one  does  not  influence  another.  There 
are  persons  of  warm  imaginations,  who  can  easily  picture  to 
themselves  what  they  never  saw.  They  can  at  will  see  angels 
and  saints  hovering  over  them  when  tiiey  are  in  church  ;  they 
see  their  lineaments,  tiieir  features,  their  motions,  their  ges- 
tures, their  smile  or  their  grief.  They  can  go  home  and 
draw  what  they  haye  seen,  &om  the  yvrid  memory  of  what» 
while  it  lasted,  was  so  transporting.  I  am  not  one  of  such; 
I  am  touched  by  my  fiye  senses,  by  what  my  eyes  behold  and 
my  ears  hear.  I  am  touched  by  what  I  read  about,  not  by 
what  I  myself  create.  As  fiiith  need  not  lead  to  practice,  so 
in  me  imagination  does  not  lead  to  devotion.  I  gain  more 
from  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Qospels  than  from  a  treatise 
de  Deo,  I  gain  more  from  three  verses  of  St.  John  than  from 
the  three  points  of  a  meditation.  I  like  a  Spanish  crucifix  of 
painted  wood  more  than  one  from  Italy  which  is  made  of 
gold.  I  am  more  touched  by  the  Seven  Dolours  than  by  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ;  I  am  more  devout  to  St.  Gabriel 
than  to  a  seraph.  I  love  St.  Paul  more  than  one  of  those 
first  Carmelites,  his  contemporaries,  whose  names  and  acts  no 
one  ever  heard  of;  I  feel  affectionately  towards  the  Alex- 
andrian Dion^sius,  I  do  homage  to  St.  George.  I  do  not  say 
that  my  way  is  better  than  another's ;  but  it  is  my  way,  and 
an  allowable  way.  And  it  is  the  reason  why  I  am  so  speci<« 
ally  attached  to  the  saints  of  the  third  and  fourth  century, 
because  we  know  so  much  about  them.  They  have  written 
autobiography  on  a  large  scale;  they  have  given  us  their 
own  histories,  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  a  num- 
ber of  goodly  folios^  productions  which  are  in  themselves  some 
of  their  meritorious  works. 

I  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  the  daily  life,  the  secret 
heart,  of  such  favoured  servants  of  God,  unveiled  to  their  de- 
vout disciples  in  such  completeness  and  fidelity.  Modern 
times  afibrd  one  or  two  instances  of  the  kind  :  St.  Theresa  is 
one  of  them  ;  St.  Francis  de  Sales  is  another :  still,  on  the 
whole,  what  should  we  have  known  of  the  generality  of  the 
great  saints  of  the  last  centuries,  had  we  been  left  to  them* 
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Belvea  for  the  information  ?*  There  is  one  circumstaneey  in- 
deedy  which  tells  in  their  favour ;  we  have  their  portraits. 
This,  I  grant,  is  in  favour  of  the  modems ;  certain  1)'  we  hare 
no  idea  at  all  of  the  personal  appearance,  the  expression  of 
countenance  or  the  bearing  of  St.  Athanasius  or  St.  Hilary. 
It  is  assuredly  a  great  point,  if  the  case  he  so,  that  we  have 
likenesses  of  the  modem  saints*  But  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
have ;  often  there  was  no  attempt  at  all  made  to  take  their 
likenesses  in  their  lifetime;  sometimes  they  would  not  let 
themselves  be  taken  when  there  was.  St.  Philip  Neri  once 
caught  an  artist  in  the  very  commission  of  that  great  offence, 
and  stopped  him  ;  and  the  unfinished  picture  hangs  up  to  this 
day  at  the  Pellegrini,  a  memorial  of  a  painter's  devotion  and 
a  saint's  modesty.  Sometimes,  again,  there  may  be  a  good 
likeness ;  but,  however  interesting  in  itself,  it  was  taken  be- 
fore the  saint's  conversion,  and  can  only  satisfy  a  human  curi- 
osity :  sometimes  it  was  taken,  indeed,  but  has  been  lost,  and 
the  copies,  if  there  are  any^are  not  to  be  trusted.  Sometimes 
the  artist*s  veneration  has  idealised  the  countenance,  or  the 
popular  demand  has  vulgarised  it.  How  has  a  devout  poetry 
embellished  some  of  the  ordinary  portraits  of  the  great  Su 
Carlo !  how  does  the  original  likeness  of  St.  Ignatius  di£fer 
from  the  military  countenance  and  figure  which  ordinary  pen-* 
cils  have  bestowed  upon  him !  You  cannot  thus  wander  from 
the  original,  in  the  new  edition  you  put  to  press  of  St.  Cyril 
Qt  the  blessed  Theodoret. 

I  repeat,  what  I  want  to  trace  and  study  is  the  hidden  life, 
or  the  ijiterior^  as  it  is  called,  of  such  glorious  creations  of 
God  ;  and  this  I  gain  with  difficulty  from  mere  biographies. 
Those  biographies  are  most  valuable  both  as  being  true  and 
as  being  edifying ;  they  are  true  to  the  letter,  as  far  as  they 
record  facts  and  acts;  1  know  it;  but  actions  are  not  enough 
for  sanctity ;  we  must  have  saintly  motives  ;  and  as  to  these 
motives,  the  actions  themselves  seldom  carry  them  along  with 
them.  In  consequence,  they  are  often  supplied  simply  by 
the  biographer,  and  with  good  reason  supplied,  from  the  cer- 
tainty which  he  feels  that  since  it  is  the  act  of  a  saint  which 
he  is  describing,  it  must  be  a  saintly  act.  Properly  and  natu- 
rally supplied,  I  grant:  but  I  can  do  that  as  well  as  he ;  and 
ought  to  do  it  for  myself,  and  shall  be  sure  to  do  it.  The 
biographer  is  no  longer  a  mere  witness  and  reporter ;  he  has 
become  a  commentator.  He  gives  me  no  insight  into  the 
saint's  interior;  he  does  but  tell  me  to  infer  that  the  saint 
acted  supernaturally  from  the  reason  of  the  case,  or  to  hold 

*  I  set  uide  visions,  ecttwitw,  ]»ropheoi6i,  tad  oUier  rapemataral  writ* 
ingi. 
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it  on  because  he  has  been  canoniied*  When  I  read  in 
such  a  Ufe«  "  The  saint,  when  asked  a  questiont  was  silent 
from  humility/*  or  **  from  compassion  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
speaker,*'  or  "  in  order  to  give  him  a  gentle  rebuke," — I  find 
a  motive  assigned,  wbichever  of  the  three  is  selected,  which 
is  the  biogra{»her*s  own,  and  perhaps  has  two  chances  to  one 
against  its  being  the  right  one.  We  read  of  an  occasion  on 
which  St.  Athanasius  said  nothing,  hut  smiled,  when  a  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him  :  it  was  another  saint  who  asked  the 
question,  and  wlio  has  recorded  the  smile  ;  but  he  does  not 
more  than  doubtfully  explain  it.  Many  a  biographer  would 
out  of  piety  have  pronounced  the  reason  of  that  smile.  I 
should  not  blame  him  for  doing  so :  but  it  was  more  than  he 
could  do  as  a  biographer ;  he  would  do  it,  not  as  an  historian, 
but  as  a  spiritual  writer. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  saint  la  htmself  the  speaker^ 
he  interprets  his  own  action ;  and  that  is  what  I  find  done  in 
such  fullness  in  the  case  of  those  early  luminaries  of  the 
Church  to  whom  I  am  referring.  I  want  to  hear  a  saint 
eonverse ;  I  am  not  content  to  look  at  him  as  a  statue ;  hia 
words  are  the  index  of  his  hidden  life,  as  far  as  that  life  can 
be  known  to  man,  for  **  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh/'  This  is  why  I  exult  in  the  folios  of  the 
Fathers.  T  am  not  obliged  to  read  the  whole  of  them,  I  read 
what  I  can  and  am  content.  Though  1  may  not  have  advanced 
into  their  interior  more  than  a  certiiin  way,  still,  what  1  have 
read  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  does  not  derogate  from  the 
reality  of  such  knowledge  and  love  of  a  saint  as  1  have  got 
from  what  1  have  read  already  of  his  writings,  that  there  is 
much  more  of  those  writings  to  be  read  and  much  more  of 
him  to  be  loved.  Cannot  we  know  and  love  the  King  of 
Saints  ?  Yet  we  always  can  know  more,  and  gain  further 
motives  for  loving  Him. 

Now  the  ancient  saints  have  left  behind  Ihem  just  that 
kind  of  literature  which  more  than  any  other  represents  the 
abundance  of  the  heart,  which  more  than  any  other  approaches 
to  conversation  ;  I  mean  correspondence.  Why  is  it  that  we 
feel  an  interest  in  Cicero  which  we  cannot  feel  in  Demos* 
thenes  or  Plato?  Plato  is  the  very  type  of  soaring  philo- 
sophy, and  Demosthenes  of  forcible  eloquence;  Cicero  is 
something  more  than  orator  and  sage ;  he  is  not  a  mere  ideal- 
ity, he  is  a  man  and  a  brother  ;  he  is  one  of  ourselves.  We 
do  not  merely  believe  it,  or  infer  it,  but  we  have  the  endur- 
ing and  living  evidence  of  it — how  ?  in  his  letters.  He  can 
be  studied,  criticised  if  you  will;  but  still  dwelt  upon  and 
loved.    Now  the  case  of  the  ancient  saints  is  parallel  to  that 
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of  Cicero.  We  have  their  letters  in  a  marvellous  profusion. 
We  have  above  400  letters  of  St.  Basil's  ;  above  '200  of  St. 
Augustine's.  St.  Chrysostom  has  left  us  cibout  2R);  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  the  sauie  number ;  Pope  St.  Gregory  as 
many  as  840.  St.  Nilus  close  on  1400;  St.  Isidore,  1440. 
The  blessed  Theodoret,  146;  St.  Leo,  140;  St.  Cyprian,  80  or 
90;  St.  Paulinus,  ;'0;  St.  Jerome,  above  100.  St.  Bernard, 
the  last  of  the  fathers,  supplies  444;  and  St  Anselm,  the  first 
of  the  schoolmen,  nearly  the  same  number.  I  am  passing 
beyond  the  early  saints;  but  they  all  belong  to  one  school  of 
literature,  which  is  now  welUni^h  extinct. 

These  letters  are  of  yery  various  characters,  compared  one 
with  another :  a  large  portion  of  them  were  intended  simply 
for  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  a  large  position 
consist  of  brief  answers  to  questions  asked  of  the  writer,  or  a 
few  words  of  good  counsel  or  spiritual  exhortation,  disclosing 
his  character  either  by  the  topic  selected,  or  his  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  Many  are  doctrinal ;  great  numbers,  again,  are 
strictly  ecclesiastical  and  ex  cathedrd.  Many  are  historical 
and  hioji^raphical ;  some  might  be  called  state-papers;  some 
narrate  public  transactions,  and  how  the  writer  felt  towards 
them,  or  why  he  took  part  in  them.  Pope  Gregory*8  epis- 
tles give  us  the  same  sui  t  of  insight  into  the  holy  solicitude 
for  the  universal  Christian  people  which  possessed  him,  that 
minute  vigilance,  yet  comprehensive  superintendence  of  the 
chief  pastor,  which  in  a  very  different  field  of  labour  is  seen 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  despatches  on  campaign,  which 
tell  us  so  much  more  about  him  than  any  panegyrical  sketch* 
Those  of  St.  Isidore  and  St.  Nilus  consist  of  little  more  than 
one  or  two  terse,  pithy,  pregnant  sentences,  which  may  bo 
called  sermonets,  and  are  often  as  vi?id  as  if  we  heard  them. 
St.  Chrysostom's  are  for  the  most  part  crowded  into  the  three 
memorable  years  in  which  the  sufferings  of  exile  gradually 
ripened  into  a  virtual  martyrdom,  Otiiers,  as  some  of  those 
of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose,  are  meditations  on  mystical 
subjects.  Those  of  St.  Dioiiysius  of  Alexandria,  which  are 
but  fragments,  recount  the  various  trials  of  the  time,  and  are 
marked  with  a  vigorous  individuality  which  invests  the  narra- 
tive with  an  interest  far  higher  than  historical. 

This  manifestation  of  themselves  the  ancient  saints  carry 
with  them  into  other  kinds  of  composition,  where  it  was  less 
to  be  expected.  Instead  of  writing  formal  doctrinal  treatiaesy 
they  write  controTersy ;  and  their  controversy,  again,  is  cor- 
respondence. They  mix  up  their  own  persons,  natural  and 
supernatural,  with  the  didactic  or  polemical  works  which 
engaged  them.   Their  authoritative  declarations  are  wHtten, 
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not  on  stone  tablets,  but  on  what  Scripture  calls  *•  the  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart."  The  line  of  their  discussion  traverses  a 
region  rich  and  interesting,  and  opens  on  those  wlio  follow 
them  in  it  a  succession  of  instructive  views  as  to  the  aims, 
the  difiiculties,  the  disappointments,  under  which  they  jour- 
neyed on  heavenward,  their  care  of  the  brethren,  their  appre- 
hension of  living  teachers  of  error.  Dogma  and  proof  are  at 
the  same  time  hagiography.  They  do  not  write  a^wmwia  theo- 
iogia:,  or  draw  out  a  catena^  or  pursue  a  single  thesis  through 
the  stages  of  a  scholastic  disputation.  Thej  wrote  for  the 
occasioiiy  and  seldom  od  a  carefully-digested  plan. 

The  same  remark  holds  of  their  comments  upon  Scripture. 
Aneaker  and  an  audience  are  j^rominent  throughout  them ; 
andwe  gain  an  insight  into  their  own  character  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  times,  while  we  are  indoctrinated  in  the 
sacred  text.  When  Pope  Gregory  comments  upon  Ezochiel, 
he  writes  about  the  Lombards,  his  own  people,  and  himself* 
What  a  vivid  idea  we  have  of  St.  Chrysostom !  partly  from 
his  style,  partly  from  his  matter;  yet  we  derive  it  from  his 
formal  expositions  of  Scripture.  His  expositions  are  dis- 
courses ;  his  discourses,  whether  he  will  or  no,  are  manifes- 
tations. St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  written  discourses  too, 
by  means  of  which  he  has  gained  for  himself  the  special  title 
of  **  Theologus  yet  these  same  orations  give  us  also  a  large 
range  of  information  about  his  own  life,  his  kindred  and 
friends,  his  feelings  and  his  fortunes ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  besides  his  letters,  his 
poems,  a  huge  collection  of  miscellaneous  Terse,  full  of  him- 
self and  his  times.   Thev  are  hu  confessions. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  the  celebrated  work  of  St  Au- 
gustine's which  bears  that  name,  and  which  has  no  parallel 
in  sacred  literature.  Of  the  same  character  are  portions  of 
the  correspondence  of  St.  Basil,  and,  again,  of  St.  Jerome. 
It  is  remarkablci  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  ancient 
writers,  who,  able  and  learned  as  they  are,  have  no  title  to  be 
called  saints,  such  as  Tertnllian  and  Eusebiiis,  afford  as  few 
instances  as  possible  in  their  works,  as  far  as  i  know,  of  that 
tenderness  and  simplicity  of  character  which  leads  their  saintly 
contemporaries  to  an  unstudied  self-manifestation. 

It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  in  me  to  have  spoken  of  the 
Fathers  thus  universally,  and  I  may  have  made  mistakes  in 
detail;  but  I  have  confidence  in  my  general  principle,  and  its 
general  exemplification  in  their  case.  Words  are  the  expo- 
nents of  thoughts,  and  a  silent  saint  is  the  obiect  of  faidi 
rather  than  of  aflfection.  If  he  speaks,  then  we  nave  the  ori- 
ginal before  us  $  if  he  is  silent,  we  have  only  a  copy,  done 
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with  more  or  less  skill  according  to  the  painter.  But  in  say- 
ing this,  I  do  not  mark  off  the  saints  into  two  distinct  classes, 
those  who  speak  and  those  who  are  silent ;  I  am  only  con- 
trasting two  kinds  of  exhibition  which  are  variously  fulfilled 
in  them,  taken  one  by  one.  Nor  is  a  silent  saint  one  who 
does  not  write,  but  one  who  does  not  speak ;  and  some  of 
them  may  manifest  themselves  by  their  short  sayings  and 
their  single  words  more  graphically  than  if  they  had  written 
a  volume*  When  St.  PhiUp  Nm  excused  his  abstemiousness 
on  the  ground  of  his  fear  lest  he  should  get  as  fat  as  his  friend 
Francesco  Scarletd,  or  hid  his  religious  tears  with  the  jesti 
Mayn't  a  poor  orjphan  weep,  who  has  neither  lather  nor 
mother  he  let  us  uto  his  character  better  than  by  many 
treatises.  Nor  are  any  words  at  all  necessary  in  some  cases ; 
for  I  suppose  the  martyrs,  who  are  the  most  ancient  saints  of 
all,  speak  by  their  deaths ;  whereas  some  of  the  Fathers,  as 
St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  various  medieval  saints,  have  writ- 
ten many  large  books,  and  tell  us,  alas,  about  themselves  no- 
thing. And  further  still,  it  is  the  state  of  education  among 
us  which  gives  force  to  the  point  on  which  I  am  dwelling. 
The  bulk  of  the  faithful  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  saints* 
lives  or  writings,  for  this  simple  reason,  because  they  cannot 
read.  They  are  devout  to  a  saint^  as  they  are  devout  to  their 
guardian-angel,  because  he  is  a  work  of  God,  full  of  grace 
and  glory,  and  able  to  protect  them.  I  recollect  an  Iriwman 
of  the  humblest  dass  complaining  of  the  sermon  of  a  Religious 
because  it  had  nothing  in  it  about  the  saints  s  the  fact  was 
not  so  at  all,  and  in  me  pidpit  from  which  the  sermon  waa 
preached  there  bad  been  much  about  saints  Sunday  after 
Sunday.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  complainant  was  devout 
to  St.  Joseph ;  and  his  real  grievance  was,  that  St.  Joseph  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  sermon.  Nor  did  he  want  more  than 
the  mention  of  his  glorious  patron's  name  ;  his  very  name  in- 
spired devotion,  he  needed  no  life  of  him.  I  wish  we,  with 
all  our  learning,  were  sure  of  having  this  poorman\s  devotion  ; 
but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  my  present  argument,  in 
which  I  am  not  contrasting  educated  and  uneducated  piety, 
but  the  biographies  of  saints  and  their  actual  writings. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  I  think  lightly  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  their  biographers.  It  is  not 
their  firnlt  if  tbeir  saint  has  been  silent;  ail  that  we  know 
about  him,  be  it  much,  be  it  little,  we  owe  to  them*  As  I 
was  saying  just  now,  some  of  those  who  have  written  most 
have  told  us  least.  There  is  St.  Thomas ;  he  was  called  in 
his  youth  the  Bos  Siculus  for  his  silence ;  it  is  one  of  the  few 
personal  traits  whidi  we  have  of  him,  and  for  that  wyreaionf 
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though  it  does  but  record  the  privation  of  which  I  am  com« 
plaining,  it  is  worth  a  good  deal.  It  is  a  great  consolatioii  to 
know  that  be  was  tbe  Bos  Siculus ;  it  makes  ub  feel  a  s^m- 
patby  with  bim,  and  leads  us  to  trust  that  perhaps  be  will 
feel  some  symoathy  for  us.  But  it  is  tbe  sole  consolation  for 
that  forlorn  silence,  since  although  at  length  be  broke  it  to 
some  purpose,  and  became  a  marvel  (according  to  tbe  pro- 
verb in  such  cases],  still  he  is  as  silent  as  before  as  regards 
himself.  The  angel  of  the  schools !  how  overflowing  be  must 
have  been,  I  say  to  myself,  in  all  bright  supernatural  Tisions, 
and  beautiful  and  sublime  thoughts!  how  serene  in  his  con- 
templation of  them!  how  winning  in  his  communication!  but 
he  has  not  helped  me  ever  so  little  in  apprehending  what  I 
firmly  believe.  He  wrote  his  Sunnnu  and  his  Hymm  under  obe- 
dience, I  suppose ;  and  no  obedience  was  given  him  to  speak 
of  himself.  So  we  are  tlirown  upon  his  biographers,  and  but 
for  tliem,  we  should  speak  of  him  as  wc  speak  of  the  author 
of  the  Imitation,  or  of  the  Veni  Creator^  only  as  of  a  great 
unknown  benefactor.  All  honour,  then,  and  gratitude  to  the 
writers  of  saints'  lives.  Thej  have  done  what  they  could.  It 
would  not  have  improved  matteis  if  they  bad  been  silent  as 
well  as  tbe  saint ;  still  this  does  not  touch  tbe  truth  of  tbe 
contrast  I  am  drawing  between  a  saint's  life  and  bis  writings. 

I  feel  his  writings  to  be  bis  real  life ;  and  what  is  called 
his  life  to  be  by  comparison  but  a  pietd.  Perhaps  I  shall  he 
asked  what  I  mean  by  life.  I  mean  what  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  idea  of  moral  unity,  identity,  giowth,  continuity, 
personality.  When  a  saint  converses  with  me,  I  am  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  one  active  principle  of  thought,  one  in- 
dividual character,  flowing  on  and  into  the  various  matters 
which  he  discusses,  and  the  different  transactions  in  which  he 
mixes.  It  is  what  no  memorials  can  reach,  however  skilfully 
elaborated,  however  free  from  effort  or  study,  however  con- 
scientiously faithful,  however  guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of 
the  writers.  Why  cannot  art  rival  the  lily  or  the  rose  ?  Be- 
cause the  colours  of  the  flower  are  developed  and  blended  by 
the  force  of  a  bidden  life ;  and  on  the  other  band,  the  lighta 
and  shades  of  the  pencil  are  diligently  laid  on  from  without. 
A  magnifying  glass  will  show  tbe  difierence.  Nor  will  it  im- 
prove matters,  though  not  one  only,  but  a  dozen  good  artists 
successively  take  part  in  the  picture ;  even  if  the  outline  is 
unbroken,  the  colouring  is  muddy.  Commonly,  what  is  called 
"  tbe  life,*'  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  anecdotes  brought 
together  from  a  number  of  independent  quarters;  anecdotes 
striking,  indeed,  and  edifying,  but  valuable  in  themselves 
rather  than  valuable  as  parts  of  a  biography  ^  valuable  who«- 
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'ever  was  the  subject  of  them,  not  valuable  as  illustratiiig  a 
pardealar  saint.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mistake  for  each 
other  a  paragraph  of  St.  Ambrose,  or  of  St.  Jerome,  or  of  St. 
Augustine ;  it  would  be  easy  to  mistake  a  chapter  in  the  life 

of  one  holy  missionary  or  nun  for  a  chapter  in  another^s. 

An  almsgiving  here,  an  instance  of  meekness  there,  a  seve- 
rity of  penanco,  a  round  of  religious  duties, — all  these  humble 
me,  instruct  me,  improve  me;  1  cannot  desire  any  t'ling  belter 
of  tiieir  kind;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  eoalesc  into  the 
image  of  a  person.  From  such  works  I  do  but  learn  to  pay 
devotion  to  an  abstract  and  typical  perfection  under  a  certain 
particular  name;  I  do  not  know  more  of  the  real  saint  who 
.bore  it  than  before.  Saints,  as  other  men,  differ  from  each 
4>ther  in  this,  that  the  multitude  of  qualities  which  thej  have 
in  common  are  differently  combinea  in  each  of  them.  This 
ibrms  one  great  part  of  their  personality.  One  saint  is  re» 
markable  for  fortitude ;  not  that  he  has  not  other  heroic  vir- 
tues bj  concomitance^  as  it  may  be  called,  but  by  virtue  of 
that  one  gift  in  particular  he  has  won  his  crown.  Another  is 
.remarkable  for  patient  hope,  another  for  renunciation  of  the 
.world.  Such  a  particular  virtue  may  be  said  to  give  form  to 
all  the  rest  which  are  groujied  round  it,  and  are  moulded  and 
moditied  by  means  of  it.  Thus  it  is  that  often  what  is  right 
in  one  would  be  wrong  in  another;  and,  in  fact,  the  very  same 
action  is  allowed  or  chosen  by  one,  and  shunned  by  another, 
as  being  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  their  respective  cha- 
racters,— pretty  much  as  in  the  combination  of  colours,  each 
separate  tint  takes  a  shade  from  the  rest,  and  i^  good  or  bad 
from  its  company.  The  whole  gives  a  meaning  to  the  parts; 
•but  it  is  difficult  to  rise  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  When 
I  read  St.  Augustine  or  St  Basil,  1  hold  converse  with  a  beau- 
tiful grace-illumined  soul,  looking  out  into  this  world  of  sense, 
^d  leavening  it  with  itself ;  when  I  read  a  professed  life  of 
him,  I  am  wandering  in  a  labyrinth  of  whicn  I  cannot  find 
the  centre,  and  am  but  conducted  out  of  doors  again  when  I 
do  my  best  to  penetrate  within. 

This  seems  to  me,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  sort  of  pantheistic 
treatment  of  the  saints.  I  ask  something  more  tlian  to  stumble 
upon  the  disjecta  memhr  i  of  what  ought  to  be  a  living  whole. 
I  take  but  a  secondary  interest  in  books  which  chop  up  a 
saint  into  chapters  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  the  cardinal 
virtues.  They  are  too  scientific  to  be  devotional.  They  have 
their  great  utility,  but  it  is  not  the  utility  which  they  profess. 
They  do  not  manifest  a  saint,  they  mince  him  into  spiritual 
lessons.  They  are  rightly  called  spiritual  reading,  that  is  just 
what  they  are,  and  they  cannot  possibly  be  any  thing  better; 
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but  they  are  not  any  thin|;  else.  They  contain  a  series  of 
points  of  meditation  on  particular  Tirtaesi  made  easier  because 
diose  points  are  pnt  under  the  patronage  and  the  invocation  of 
a  saint.  With  a  view  to  learning  real  derotion  to  him,  I  pre- 
fer (speaking  for  myself)  to  have  any  one  action  or  event  of 
his  life  drawn  out  minutely,  with  his  own  comments  upon  it, 
than  a  score  of  virtues,  or  of  acts  of  one  virtue,  strung  toge- 
ther in  as  many  sentences.  Now,  in  the  ancient  writings  I 
have  spoken  of,  certain  transactions  are  thoroughly  worked 
out.  We  know  all  that  happened  to  a  saint  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, all  that  was  done  by  him.  We  have  a  view  of  his 
character,  his  tastes,  his  natural  infirmities,  his  struggles  and 
victories  over  them,  which  in  no  other  way  can  be  attained. 
And  therefore  it  is  that,  without  quarrelling  with  the  devo- 
tion of  others,  1  give  the  preference  to  my  own. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  patient  with  such  Church 
histories  as  Mosheim's,  putting  out  of  the  question  his  Pro- 
testant prejudices.  When  you  have  read  through  a  century 
of  him,  you  have  as  little  distinct  idea  of  it  as  when  you 
began.  You  have  been  hurried  about  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, from  external  history  to  internal,  from  ceremonies  to 
divines,  from  heresies  to  persecutions,  till  you  find  that  yoa 
have  gained  nothing  but  to  be  fatigued.  If  history  is  to  mir- 
ror the  actual  course  of  time,  it  must  also  be  a  course  itself ; 
it  must  not  be  the  mere  emptying  out  of  a  pcnrtfolio  of  uncon- 
nected persons  and  events,  which  are  not  synchronous,  nor 
contiguous,  nor  correlative,  but  merely  arranged,  if  arrange- 
ment it  can  be  called,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
author.  And  I  have  a  parallel  difficulty  in  the  case  of  hagio- 
graphers,  when  they  draw  out  their  materials,  not  according 
to  years,  but  according  to  virtues.  Such  reading  is  not  his- 
tory, it  is  moral  science.  Chronological  considerations  will 
be  neglected  ;  youth,  manhood,  and  age,  will  be  internnngled. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  trace  out,  for  ray  own  edification,  the 
solemn  conflict  which  is  waging  in  the  soul  between  what  is 
divine  and  what  is  human,  or  die  eras  of  the  successive  victo- 
ries won  by  the  powers  and  principles  which  are  divine.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  determine  whether  there  was  heroism  in 
the  young,  whether  there  was  not  infirmity  and  temptation  in 
the  old.  I  shall  be  wearied  and  disappointed,  and  I  shall  go 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  Fathers. 

Here  another  great  subject  opens  upon  us,  when  I  ought 
to  be  bringing  these  remarks  to  nn  end.  But  I  am  getting  far 
more  argumentative  than  I  thought  to  be  when  I  began,  so  I 
lay  my  pen  down,  and  retire  into  myself. 

0. 


[  99  ] 


To  the  £dUor  of  the  Rambler » 

OUR  MABTYRS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sir, — I  enjoy  the  happiness  of  having  just  built  a  Catholic  church; 
and  am  now  anxiously  conaiderinj::^  the  many  questions  which  sug- 
gest themselves  lus  to  the  most  appropriate  ai^d  iustructive  decora- 
tions,  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

Prelimiuary  to  ull  detail  come  the  questions  of  subject  for 
dttBoel,  or  tnuBscpts ;  wid  although  in  some  jMurticulan  my 
iriihee  are  snfficieiitly  deoideci,  it »  precuel y  in  theie  that  I  am  met 
hy  doubts  as  to  whether  smdi  sabjeeto  are  as  yet  permissible. 

I  refer  to  formal  commemmration — even  outside  the  sanctuary 
—of  some  or  all  of  our  glorious  post-Reformation  martyrs.  My 
desire  is  in  some  way  to  do  homage  to  Campion,  Arrowsmith,  and 
the  rest  of  the  saintly  baud,  who  arc  doubtless  interceding  hourly 
for  us ;  to  whom,  both  aa  labourers  during  their  lives  and  iuter- 
cessors  now,  much  of  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  us  is  doubtleai 
dnfl^  and  through  whom  many  more  wondera  of  divine  grace  will 
sorely  be  accorded  when  we  for  whom  they  plead  shall  offer  them 
more  of  that  love  and  reverence  which  faith  teaches  to  be  their  due. 

May  it  not  be  that  "  the  Second  Spring"  is  retarded  because, 
among  other  exhibiticms  of  tepidity,  we  do  not  openly  glory  as  we 
ought  in  those  victims  of  persecutions  from  which,  j)ussibly  tiirough 
them,  we  are  exempt  1  What  other  Catholics  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  liave  ever  been  so  regardless  as  we  of  the  blood  shed  amongst 
them  by  sneh  heroes  of  the  Cross  %  We  seem  soaroely  to  assoeiate 
them  in  our  minds  with  tiie  white-robed  army,**  beeaiise  they  bore 
familiar,  names  like  to  our  own,  and  were  Englishmen  of  modem 
times.  But  <^»^ttft^Af,  either  of  place  or  time,  should  not  thus  affect 
xdigious  appreciations.  Yet  the  ancient  mart^Ts  of  \^?i^nv^  Rome, 
or  those  of  the  present  hour  in  Cliina  or  Siam,  seem  more  readily 
to  assume  their  thrones  within  our  hearts  than  those  of  our  own 
race,  dying  directly  for  our  souls  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  places  im- 
mediately accessible  to  us  all,  and  in  circumstances  at  once  minutely 
leported  in  records  of  nnqnestionable  authenticity. 

IsL  this  we  dishonour  their  and  our  Master ;  uid  doubtless  we 
tsoSet  spuritually  in  return.  They  are  evidently  specially  meant  to 
be  examples  and  encouragements  to  us.  They  are  specially  mir 
patrons,  because  we  are  both  of  their  race  and  of  theirs  who  inflicted 
their  torments,  and  gave  them  their  crowns.  The  descendants  of 
their  nearest  and  dearest  are  still  amongst  us ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  their  persecutors.    On  both  grounds  their  intercession  is  without 
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doubt  mighty  and  unoeanDg  for  thii  land.  Bai  if  they  aro  oar 
patronSt  why  are  we  not,  In  word  and  act,  their  clients  1 

Such  persecntimis  as  they  endured  may  yet  be  our  lot,  for  want 

of  the  life  and  profrross  wliich  might  ensue  from  a  more  generous 
obedience  to  Catliolic  instinct  rei^ardini^  tliem  ;  and  should  that 
evil  day  arrive,  we  may  some  of  us  fail  under  the  trial  for  want  of 
having  fed  our  hearts  from  fountains  so  obvious  to  use.  Loving, 
devont  pittctioe  in  their  honour  may  avert  or  mitigate  coming  sor- 
rows, or  must  at  least  assist  us  in  the  encounter. 

The  Fhytestant  twilight  in  our  land  may  ere  long  turn  to  blank 
darkness  and  to  total  eclipse  of  &ith.  Protestant  prejudice  may 
any  day  develop  into  a  temper  no  longer  furnishing  safe  topics,  as 
now,  for  our  pleasantry.  The  clamours  of  evil  and  foolish  men  may 
of  a  sudden  prosper  acrainst  us.  Then  we  shall  perha]>s  regret  that 
we  failed  to  honour  with  the  customary  tributes  of  Catholic  love 
those  whom  our  Lord  honours,  and  whom  He  wills  that  we  should 
honour  also. 

At  any  rate,  I  for  one  desire  to  use  the  time  aiTorded  me,  and 
to  learn  precisely  what  outward  memorials  of  these  glorious  saints 
are  permissible  wittiin  a  Catholic  church. 

Can  we  go  as  far  as  the  English  Cidlege  formerly  did  in  Home  ? 
In  their  chapel,  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  French,  were  many 
pictures  of  our  post-Refonnation  martyrs  conspicuously  exhibited. 
If  such  could  be  the  case  in  Rome,  why  not  here  1 

If  it  required  ,  any  special  permission  in  the  case  of  the  Englisih 
'  College,  why  should  not  the  earnest  petition  of  British  Oatholics 
obtain  a  similar  boon  for  their  churches  at  home  1 

But  I  go  farther.  Why  should  not  the  faithful  of  these  iahmda 
zealously  petition  that  such  steps  be  taken  by  the  Holy  See  as  its 
wisdom  may  see  to  be  fitting,  for  an  open  acknowledgment  of  the 
heroic  merits  of  these  servants  of  God,  for  the  exjjress  encourage- 
ment of  our  confidence  in  their  prayers,  and  of  our  profit  by  their 
example  t 

I  cannot  see  why  a  great  movement  of  this  sort  should  not  now, 
at  last,  arise ;  or,  if  so,  how  it  should  possibly  fail   To  me,  at  leasts 

it  seems  as  if  tlie  Twy  effort  might  well  of  itself  bring  down  blessing 
beyond  all  hope^  ofen  were  consent  to  the  petition  either  refused  or 

deferred. 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  overstepped  the  limits  which  T  should  have 
observed,  as  one  whose  immediate  ol)ject  was  to  obtain  information 
on  a  practical  question  of  ecclesiastical  decoration. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

fi.lL 


BELIGION  OF  SHAKESPEABE. 

Dear  Sir, — An  article  headed  "  Modern  Biographical  Researches 
res|>ecting  Shakespeare,"  recently  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
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Vimar  ZtUiumg  for  SmoMxj  13th  and  14lih,  tiio  official  organ  of  tha 
A.uBtrian  gorernmanti  ia  juat  now  exciting  miuli  attention  among 
literary  men  in  Germany. 

This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John  Henry  Lowe,  professor  of 
speculative  and  moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Prague,  who, 
it  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  kuow,  was  prompted  to  write  it  by 
reading  the  series  of  papers  on  the  religion  of  Shakespeare  which 
kst  year  appeared  in  the  BamJbler.  Of  those  papers,  Dr.  Lowe  in 
hia  article  gives  a  moat  interesting  account,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
leaTc  the  mind  of  the  reader  strongly  indeed,  at  any  rate,  to  think 
"that  Shakespeare,  the  son  of  Mary  Arden,  the  cousin  of  the  inno- 
cently executed  Edward  Arden,  the  relative  of  so  many  persecuted 
families,  whose  father  was  so  often  called  upon  to  answer  for  non-at- 
tendance at  the  Anglican  church-service,  could  not  but  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  sufferings  of  his  kindred  and  friends  and  that  "  if 
we  are  not  to  assume  that  his  mother,  and  not  less  so  his  father, 
imbued  him  with  sympathies  for  the  Andean  Church,  from  whose 
communion  they  did  not  without  danger  keep  aloof,  it  ia  not  less 
improbable  that  what  he  experienced  in  the  circle  of  his  ianuly 
should  liave  attracted  him  in  the  direction  of  that  Church.'* 

Still,  with  regard  to  the  task  undertaken  by  the  writer  in  the 
Rambler,  namely,  "  to  show  the  prol)al>ility  of  the  assumption,  that 
whatever  Shakespeare's  practice  in  religious  matters  may  have  been, 
he  never  yet  wholly  tore  himself  away  from  the  Catholic  Church,*' 
Dr.  Lowe  goes  on  to  say, Unfortunately,  It  is  precisely  here,  where 
it  is  most  of  all  wanted,  that  we  miss  the  baais  of  sure  and  dedsiyd 
documents.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  author,  in  this  part  of 
his  essay,  had  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  similar  sources  to  those 
in  the  former  part»  towards  which  t  he  publications  of  the  state  ar- 
chives offered  him  so  much  effectual  aid.  Not  being  able  to  supply 
the  want  of  authentic  accounts  of  Shakespeare  by  any  kind  of  docu- 
mentary proofs,  the  author  has  often  recourse  to  conjectures  and 
combinations,  in  which  there  is  nothing  binding,  and  which  have 
therefore  to  expect  a  very  different  reception,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  subjective  sympathies  run.  Meanwhile  much  is 
to  be  found,  even  here,  that  at  least  is  not  without  general  interest," 

After  relating  the  rest  of  wliat  the  writer  in  the  Rambler  has  to 
bring  forward  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Lowe  concludes  his  article  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  he  has  incontrovertibly  solved 
the  problem  which  he  set  himself  to  do.  But  even  if  he  have 
only  so  far  attained  his  object  as  to  reduce  opposite  pretensions 
within  their  just  bounds,  his  performance  is  not  without  desert. 
For  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  the  comprehension  of  Shake- 
apeare'a  genius  is  essentially  promoted  by  proehuming  Shakeapeare 
Hmself  as  the  complete  incarnation  of  the  Protestant  mind ;  a  thing 
00  often  done  already,  and  again  lately  in  a  book  published  a  short 
time  ago.  Indeed,  even  more  wonderful  things  have  been  asserted, 
that  one-sidedness  being  opposed  by  another  extreme,  to  wit,  the 
Stupidity  pf  those  who,  like  a  modern  Jjanish  writer,  deplore  'the 
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want  of  a  thoroughgoing  Christianity  in  the  English  master-muid  f 
or  who,  like  the  Englishman  Biroh,  aeease  him  of  blasphemy,  <k 
mockery  of  rdigion,  nay,  of  Athdsm  itself  1  0(hen»  on  the  con- 
trary, place  the  greatness  of  his  genius  precisely  in  his  independence 
of  all  positiye  religion ;  and,  again,  others  rejoice  in  finding  nothing 
but  Pantheism  in  his  productions.  Truly,  when  we  reflect  on  all 
that  is  read  out  of  i5hakes|)care,  or,  more  properly,  read  into  him, 
we  perceive  to  what  an  extent  the  saying  once  made  use  of  by 
Goethe  to  Eckermanu  is  correct :  'Shakespeare  gives  us  in  silver 
dishes  golden  apples.'  We  get,  it  is  true,  by  the  study  of  his  phijl 
the  rilver  dishes,  hnt  then  we  have  only  potatoes  to  pot  into  nem. 
There  is  the  nUsdiiefl'' 

Another  feature  of  interest,  which,  says  Dr.  Lowe,  if  it  were  for  ' 
nothing  else,  would  give  the  three  papers  in  tlie  HambUr  great  value 
in  his  opinion,  is  the  light  they  throw  on  the  religions  state  of  the 
times  to  which  they  refer. 


TEMPOKAL  PROSPEBITT  A  NOTE  OF  THE  OHXmCH. 


Sir, — Tt  is  not  quite  easy  to  acquiesce  in  a  proposition  of  which  we 
are  sometimes  reminded,  when  we  are  tempted  to  grumble  at  the 
dovenly,  disgraceful  way  in  wMeh  things  go  on  in  eertun  Oalhdiio 
countries.  I  am  alluding  to  Italy.  We  are  told  in  answer,  that 
temporal  prosperity  is  not  a  "  Note"  of  the  Church;  but,  left  to  oui^ 
selyei^  I  think  we  should  have  decided  that  it  was;  and  so  BeUar- 
mine,  I  think,  detemiiues  it.  Such  a  doctrine  certainly  does  come 
home  to  our  common  sense.  Religion  may  preach  poverty  to  the 
saint,  but  it  teaches  worldly  success  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  the 
faithful  at  large.  It  is  the  foster-parent,  if  not  the  natural  mother, 
of  industry,  thriiliness,  order,  honesty,  and  equitable  dealing ;  and 
these  virtues  are  the  infiidlible  antecedents  of  making  money,  gain- 
ing a  oharaoter,  and  rising  in  society.  I  cannot  see  the  flaw  in  this 
aigument  j  and  when  Protestants  urge  H»  I  cannot  answer  them. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Catholics,  and  especially  our  ruleiB  iHiO 
formally  represent  the  Holy  See,  like  to  give  up  the  argument. 
They  set  forth  Rome  as  the  mother  of  modern  civilisation  :  they 
make  Italy,  and  truly,  the  centre  in  times  })ast  from  which  litera- 
ture, the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  physical  science,  commerce,  and  ter- 
restrial disooTcry  prooeodea.  But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are, 
not  as  they  were.  Qieece  once  was  the  source  of  intelleotnal  and 
social  progress,  and  Greece  is  so  no  more ;  Egypt  was  so  once,  and 
Egypt  is  so  no  more.  How  do  we  account  for  this  national  decay 
in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Egypt  ?  We  answer,  that  the  cause  of  the 
political  greatness  of  those  countries  has  ceased.  If,  then,  in  like 
manner,  Italy  once  was  greats  and  now  is  not>  a  hard  logician  will 


JaaoBiy  Mth,  18fi9. 


I  am  yoora  truly. 
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pNM  UB  with  this  dikumia — either  religion  is  wUmOi  thm  noio,  or 

religion  was  7wt  the  cause  of  her  gretttnesa  titen. 

Tlie  Protestant  likes  to  secure  both  honis  at  once ;  and  he  infers 
from  the  past  and  present  state  of  Italy,  both  tliat  religion  ia  at 
present  extinct  there,  and  that  it  was  iMt  the  cause  of  her  past 
greatoesB. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  reasonable  to  take  tieftW  bom ;  they 
•re  too  iharp  to  be  either  of  them  true.   I  think  eaeh  oonduaion  is 

half  of  it  true.  The  more  exact  conclusion  I  believe  to  be  this, — on 
the  one  hand,  that  religion  is  the  providentially  intended,  not  the 
necessary  nor  the  only  cause  of  national  prosperity  ;  and,  on  the  * 
other,  that  reli«;ion  is  not  indeed  extinct  in  Italy,  but  still  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  stat«.  And  therefore  the  contemptible  iii^airo  which 
that  famous  country  cuts  at  present  in  the  eyes  of  Protestants  arises 
firom  the  circomstanoe,  that  religion  must  not  be  meraly  existing 
cvT^geftatuigiBaconntKy,  bntbe  inareally  vt^orewestate^  if  it  is  to 
develop  itself  in  temporal  jfrmjyerity.  Faith  is  not  enough  for  the 
presence  of  this  Note  of  the  Church  j  there  must  be  some  modicum 
of  hope  and  of  charity  in  a  population  too,  Italy,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  in  her  influential  and  ruling  classes  and  places,  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  a  state  of  spiritual  decadence,  and  therefore  of  intellectual. 

What  has  brought  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  fail*  land  into 
SQch  a  state  I  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  existing  generation ;  it  is 
not  the  fiMilt  of  cm  age ;  but  it  must  certainly  be  the  fiinlt  of  tho 
goremments.  I  cannot  esci^  this  conclusion.  The  state  of  the 
country  ia  such,  that  there  ia  a  dironie  expectation  or  apprehension 
among  all  classes  of  insurrection  and  revolution.  Is  the  adminis- 
tration, then,  bad  1  if  so,  tJial  is  at  once  the  fault  of  the  governments. 
But  no ;  it  is  not  that  the  people  are  really  discontented ;  it  is  that 
foreign  incendiaries  are  able  to  make  the  Italians  bkize  up  at  will. 
Then,  I  say,  they  must  be  mere  children  :  and  loiiy  are  they  so  pro- 
vokingly  childish,  except  from  the  iiMilt  of  the  govenun^  Irepeat, 
I  cannot  escape  this  condusion.  The  goTcmments  may  not  be 
worse  than  the  people;  but  they  must  be  as  bad  ;  and  then,  obsenre, 
it  ia  thdr  duty  to  improve  the  people,  not  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
improve  the  governments.    Thus  we  lose  a  Note  of  the  Church. 

You  must  not  mistake  me  to  be  a  zealot  for  constitutions,  much 
less  for  the  British  lion,  as  if  his  presence  were  a  panacea.  What 
we  should  all  mean  by  a  state  well  governed  is,  not  one  in  which 
monarchy  is  limited,  not  one  in  which  there  is  a  president  and 
diambefs^  but  one  in  whidi  there  are  good  laws  vigorously  and  im- 
partially enforced  ;  this  is  the  great  duty  of  goveramenta.  If,  then, 
the  presetit  disturbed  state  of  Italy  be  in  matter  of  fact  a  proof  of 
its  being  badly  governed,  what  we  mean  by  that  is  just  this,  that 
the  administration  is  bad,  that  its  people  are  not  under  the  im- 
partial and  vigorous  sway  of  laws  suited  to  their  geographical,  na- 
tional, and  social  characteristics.  And  this  is  what  it  wants,  and 
uotiiiug  but  this,  to  reverse  its  miserable  state.  Questions  about 
autocracy,  aiistocracy,  democracy,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
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How  the  aforesaid  statw^  if  terolnttontam  can  be  a  Jto^, — ^ho# 
this  condition  of  things  has  come  about,  is  too  deep  a  problem  per» 

haps  for  any  of  us.  80  far  is  pretty  clear,  that,  if  not  the  cause,  at 
least  the  sustainin^^  power  and  the  sanction,  of  this  serious  mischief 
is  Austria.  I  acknowledge  witli  joy  the  change  of  sentiment  and 
policy  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  that  august  court.  I  am  even 
tempted  to  believe  that  a  providence  more  than  ordinary  protects 
the  throne  of  the  Cesars,  so  wonderful  have  been  its  fortanee  in 
these  latter  oenturies.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  warnings  which  its  ad- 
herents have  had  lately  will  open  their  e}  es  to  the  dangers  of  their 
repressive,  8U])pressive,  oppressive  system  of  government.  But  stUl, 
at  present  the  fact  is  ns  I  have  stated  it ;  viz.  for  tlie  last  forty  years 
Austrian  influence  liiis  been  supreme  through  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  a  melancholy  failure  has  been  the  end  of  it.  Its  ])rcsent  state 
is  simply  a  disgrace  to  the  protecting  power.  What  could  France 
have  done  worse  t  Would  there  have  been  more  infidelity,  blas- 
phemy, and  profligacy;  would  there  have  been  more  of  the  hideous 
frantic  rebellion  against  the  Almighty  which  the  Jew  of  Verona 
depicts  to  us;  would  there  have  been  more  deadness  in  priests  and 
people,  more  relaxation  and  disorder  in  convents  in  this  year  1 859,— 
if  France,  and  not  Austria,  had  held  Lombardy  all  these  years  by  ]>os- 
scssion,  Tuscany  and  the  Duchies  by  relationship  or  special  treaty, 
Naples  by  sympathy  and  good  offices,  and  Rome  by  the  ties  of 
ancient  alliance  1  I  am  as  jealous  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  British 
Government  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  the 
Western  powers,  as  they  are  now  termed,  would  have  done  near  S9 
much  harm  to  the  religion  of  Italy  in  the  last  forty  years,  by  letting 
the  wild  winds  of  heaven  dance  over  it,  as  the  Austrians  have 
caused,  by  excluding  from  it  liglit  and  air,  sliutting  and  barring  the 
gates,  and  making  it  a  prison  or  a  cliarnel-house,  in  which  thought 
turns  putrid  and  breeds  infection  l»y  want  of  circidation,  instead  of 
being  reared  up  to  the  atmosphere  of  heroic  elevation  and  Divine 
philosophy. 

ItaUan  society  is  hon^oombed  with  secret  societies,  as  if  with 
tiie  red  ants  of  Africa.  Why  do  they  not  spread  in  England  or 
in  Germany  9  how  is  it  that  liondon  or  St.  Petersburg  can  admit 

their  central  committees  without  harm  to  themselves,  while  they 
net  so  fatally  u|>on  Italy  ?  *'  Those  wicked  societies,"  says  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  lately,  "which  ever  sap  the  first  principles 
of  social  order  and  the  foundations  of  civil  hfe,  have  found  their 
echo  in  Turin,  Paris,  Westminster,  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  all  their 
deadly  hostilities  and  fierce  invectiTes  are  directed  against  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  Rome.  And  whilst  they  assail  the  temporal 
rule  of  the  Holy  Father,  they  vainly  hope  that  the  powers  of  hell 
shall  lead  captive  the  spouse  of  Christ."  How  true  are  the  words  of 
the  most  reverend  prelate  !  Yet  that  they  should  be  tnie  is  a  most 
severe  reflection  on  those  who  have  allowed  such  a  state  of  things 
to  grow  up  ;  and  who  are  they  but  the  soldiers  and  diplomatists  of 
Auatria  i   .  .  ,  . ,  « 
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I  Bee  tbat  the  DMin  of  this  month  blamee  Ausbui  in  (ennt 

little  less  severe  than  my  own ;  though  the  writer  speaks  severely  of 
France  too,  which  ho  has  a  right  to  do.  "  Down  to  the  last  few 
years,"  he  says,  the  government  of  Austria  was  at  once  anti-i)apal 
and  despotic ;  and  of  all  who  sufiered  from  its  deepotisni,  none  suf- 
fered so  deeply  as  the  Popeij."* 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  semuit, 

O.  H. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DiAB  Mb.  Editob, — The  remarks  in  your  ehort  FroepeciiiB  on  oer>  ' 

tain  purposes  which  the  Correspoiidenoe  in  Rambler  may  subserre^ 
chimed  in  with  certain  ideas  o£  my  own,  which  I  shall  ask  your 
leave  to  express  in  your  pages.  That  is,  I  shall  avail  myself,  if  you 
will  let  me,  of  the  opportunity  which,  by  means  of  that  department 
of  your  Magazine,  you  offer,  to  commeut  on  the  reasons  you  assign 
for  offering  it. 

Yes,  there  are  many  purposes  to  whidi  sucli  an  opening  may  be 
tamed,  and  I  hope  not  unprofitable  or  dangeroos.  Where  educa- 
tion is  widely  promoted,  and  thought  in  oonsequence  is  active  and 
incessant,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  safety-vuTe,  lest  in  particular 
minds  there  should  be  a  fonnidable  generation  of  steam  and  an  ex- 
plosion. There  are  few  among  us,  perhaps,  who  pay  so  little  regard 
to  their  own  present  or  past  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  chronic 
irritation  which  may  l)efall  even  religious  men,  from  tlie  working  of 
their  own  thoughts,  when  they  have  no  one  to  converse  with  about 
them.  They  suflfer  from  perplexities^  not  exactly  of  faith,  but  rda- 
tive  to  the  logic  of  fiiith,  or  to  the  consistency  of  doctrines  with 
each  other,  or  to  their  limits,  or  to  their  form  and  drift,  or  to  points 
of  history,  or  to  matters  of  philosophy  or  duty ;  of  which  the  very 
enunciation,  if  clear  and  full,  would  jjrobably  be  the  solution,  or, 
if  not  so  much  as  this,  yet  the  proximate  means  of  obtaining  a 
solution.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  amount  of  minute 
uneasiness,  vague  wonderment,  and  superstitious  apprehension,  which 
take  possession  of  religious  minds,  Catholic  quite  as  much  as  Pro- 
testant, merely  because  they  are  afraid  or  forbidden  to  speak  out 
boldly  what  they  feel ;  or  the  immediate  and  perfect  reUef  which 
they  experience  on  being  allowed  an  honest  recognition  of  difficulties 
which  neither  involve  doubt  in  the  speaker,  nor  demand  severity  in 
the  respondent. 

*  We  are  very  glad  to  liflar  It  generany  reported  that  the  retireneBt  from 

the  Dublin,  after  y»Mir.s  of  patient  service,  of  some  of  those  distinpuished  aail 
able  men  whose  seal  has  been  the  meaus  of  raising  it  to  so  honourable  a  plaoe 
In  contemporary  literature,  is  to  be  compensated  by  a  set  of  frMh  writers^ 
whose  known  tulent  \»  the  guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  Rtmtio  will  not  in 
year^  to  come  £sU  below  the  standard  of  the  higheit  aooeMses  of  its  past 
career. — £iL  •  
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This  might  be  illustrated  in  a  number  of  ways,  distinct  from 
each  other;  I  will  venture  to  give  one  iostaaoe  of  what  I  mean 
from  the  subject  of  mysteriat. 

1.  First,  one  great  perplexity  is  caused  to  a  reflecting  mind 
by  not  knowing  whether  a  particakHr  point  ia  a  mystery  or  not; 
or,  in  other  vnida,  whether  it  ought  to  attempt  to  answer  objeo* 
tions  urged  againit  it,  or  to  acknowledge  at  onee  and  firom  the 
first  that  they  are  ODanswerable.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  man 
to  know  that  he  ought  not  to  lose  time  on  a  j)oint,  or  to  fid^^^et 
himself,  but  to  say  to  himself  or  to  others  at  once,  "  It  is  unanswer- 
able, it  is  beyond  us,  it  is  above  reason,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  we  must  take  upon  faith.  '  i  have  always  felt  the  truth  of  a 
pasnge  in  Lobb  and  Gam,  The  hero  of  the  tale  ia  repreeented  aa 
addng  hia  Anglican  tutor  about  the  doctrine  of  eternal  ponislimentb 
''He  had  bad  some  difficulty  in  receiving  it ;  it  had  seemed  to  him 
the  hardest  doctrine  of  rerelation.  Then  he  said  to  himself  *  But 
what  is  faith  in  its  vory  notion  but  an  acceptance  of  the  word  of 
God  ivhen  reason  seems  to  oi)pose  it  ?  How  is  it  faith  at  all,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  try  it  ?'  This  thought  fully  satinhed  him.  The 
only  question  was,  Is  it  part  of  the  revealed  word  1  '  I  can  be- 
lieve it,*  he  said,  '  I  know  for  certain  that  /  ought  to  believe  it ; 
but  if  I  am  fiof  bound  to  believe  it^  I  oan*t  believe  it* "  Accord<i 
inglj  he  ia  repreeented  as  putting  the  qneetion  to  hia  tutor,  and 
fidiing  in  obtaining  any  answer  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other. 

On  this  ])articular  point  no  Catholic  can  have  any  difficulty,  for 
the  first  priest  he  meets  with  will  give  him  a  categorical  answer ; 
and  if  he  asked  a  hundred,  they  would  all  give  him  the  same.  But 
there  are  questions  which  do  not  yet  admit  of  so  distinct  a  decision. 

For  instance,  we  may  take  the  uncertainty  which  a  Scripture  stu- 
dent may  aometimei  &el  as  to  the  natu«  and  limita  of  In^iration. 
The  Church  haa  not  formally  determined  many  of  the  qneationa  whidi 
nec^sarily  arise  as  he  reads  the  Pentatendi;  and  he  does  not  know 
what  he  ia  bound  to  hold  of  the  statements  contained  in  that  sacred 
volume,  and  what  he  need  not  hohl.  Three  centuries  ago,  there  was 
a  doubt  among  Catholics  whether  they  might  believe  tliat  the  earth 
went  round  the  sun.  Half  Christendom  would  have  told  an  inquirer 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  doctrine ;  and  if  he  had  answered,  But 
the  Church  has  not  spoken  on  the  point,**  he  would  have  been  told^ 
'*Truej  but  if  necessary  she  will  speak,  and  just  in  one  way,  vis, 
against  the  opinion ;  for  it  is  pkia,**  they  would  have  said,  ''that 
unless  the  earth  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  son  and  stars  go  ronnd  it, 
the  sun  and  stars  were  not  made  for  the  earth,  nor  has  man  that 
supreme  importance  in  creation  which  revelation  ascribes  to  liim.** 
Thus  the  person  in  question  would  have  been  driven  back  into  him- 
self, half- satisfied,  and  continually  murmuring  in  his  own  heart,  "I 
wish  I  knew  for  certain  whetlier  I  am  at  liberty  to  hold  with  Gkdileo 
or  not"  He  would  not  be  asking  to  be  dispensed  finvm  the  law  of 
luth,  bat  to  know  whether  in  wis  partkmar  case  he  was  called 
i^on  to  ezeroise  it 
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And  00  BOW,  Are  we  at  liberty  to  hold  the  probable  conclusioiis 
ofhiimaa  scienoes^  ofgeologjy  astronomy,  ethnology,  history, 
dee. ;  or  must  we  reject  them,  as  temptations  to  faith,  if  the  letter 
of  the  Scripture  text  is  against  them  ?  Are  we  at  liljerty  iu  any 
case  if  if  not  in  all,  in  what  case?  with  what  Unutations  j  under  what 
cautions  \ 

This,  then,  is  one  use  of  asking  questions,  viz.  to  know  distinctly, 
if  we  can,  what  k  mystery  end  what  is  not,  whet  is  to  be  teken  on 
fidth,  and  whet  we  mey  reason  ebont :  to  know  whet  we  ought  to 
sey  to  a  Protestant ;  and  to  know  what  may  be  held,  end  whst  it 

is  prudent  and  safe  to  hold,  without  danger  to  oneself. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  real  relief  in  knowing  just 
where  and  in  what  the  difficulty  lies;  to  throw  the  mystery  into  a 
sentence,  and  to  give  it  a  term  or  name,  though  that  name  does  not 
make  us  at  all  wiser  about  it. 

Let  it  be  leeoUeeted  iiiet  a  mysteiy  in  religion  is  not  n  reel 
thing  in  renrnn  natufdf  not  eny  thing  objective,  but  something  snb- 
jeetirei  It  presupposes  a  particular  intellect  contemplating  facts  or 
truths,  and  it  is  en  incidence  of  the  imperfection  of  thet  giyen  inteU 
lect ;  and,  as  regards  the  race  of  man,  it  is  in  great  measure  the 
eti'ect  of  that  penal  ignorance  which  is  one  of  the  four  characteristics 
of  our  fallen  state.  Like  evil,  ignorance  has  no  substance.  As 
knowledge,  so  ignorance,  so  mysteriousness,  is  something  relative  to 
us.  When  we  say  that  the  Almighty  is  incomprehensible,  we  do 
not  mean  that  incomprehensibility  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  esMOtiel 
ettribnto  of  Hie  netuie,  dee  He  would  not  comprehend  Himself ; 
but  we  mean  thet^  from  the  neture  of  the  cese^  m  cennot  be  com- 
prehended by  any  creature. 

And  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  mysterious,  whether 
used  of  religious  matters  or  scientific.  For  instance,  when  we  con- 
sider a  cone  and  its  sections,  and  evolve  their  properties,  we  come 
to  two  separate  conclusions  about  a  certain  straight  line  called  an 
aeympMe:  one  ii^  thai  it  is  always  approaching  a  oertein  eorre;  end 
the  other  is^  thet  thouf^  it  sterts  eft  a  given  finite  distance  from 
it,  it  never  reaches  it,  even  though  curre  and  line  are  produced  in- 
definitely. Eofih  of  these  two  oondosiomi  is  inteUigible  in  itself 
both  a  straight  line  approaching  a  curve,  and  a  straight  line  not 
reaching  a  curve ;  but  Uie  comjKitibility  of  tfie  two  at  orvce  is  incom- 
prehensible or  mysterious.  I'ut  tliut  incompatibility  which  distresses 
us  is  not  a  real  thing,  but  our  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
straight  and  curved  lines  towards  each  other  evolved  from  the  two 
real  fiMste  themsdyee.  Tfaat  is,  mysterioosiiess  does  not  lie  in  any 
thing  substantive,  but  in  our  mode  of  viewing  what  is  substantive. 
We  do  not  see  how  a  certain  relation  is  possiUe^  via.  that  one  thing 
should  ever  be  approaching  another,  and  yet  never  meet  it  We 
cannot  frame  to  ourselves  an  idea  imagining  this  relation ;  but  at 
the  same  time  each  of  the  two  condusioiia,  taken  by  itself  is  per- 
fectly intelligible. 

And  in  Uke  manner  as  r^gsrde  the  supernatural  doctrine  of  the 
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Holy  Trinity.  That  the  Father  is  God,  Is  in  form  an  intelligible 
proposition ;  and  so  also,  that  the  Word  is  (Jod ;  and  again,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  Again,  it  is  sutficiently  clear  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  there  is  only  one  God :  but  take  all  four 
propositions  together,  and  you  have  the  Mystery.  It  lies  in  the 
impossibility  of  any  human  intdligenoe  being  able  to  perewve  how 
propositions  can  be  all  true,  wbioi  aeem  to  it  destructiTe  of  each 
other,  that  is,  as  self-destmetiTe  as  the  above  mathematical  dictum 
that  a  line  is  always  approaching  what  it  never  reaches. 

Theologians  cannot  comprehend  these  relations  more  than  we 
can ;  but  they  can  give  names  to  thetn.  They  cannot  understand 
the  distinction  between  God  and  the  Word,  or  between  Father  and 
Son,  more  than  the  dullest  clodhopper ;  but  they  can  distinguish  them 
from  each  other  in  scientific  language.  The  uame  which  they  have 
given, — given  under  a  supematunl  guidance, — ^is  just  as  unintel- 
ligible as  the  truth  itself  is  incompreMUsible.  We  gain  nothing  by 
it  in  the  way  of  explanation,  but  it  is  a  reeoffwUMn  on  their  part 
that  there  is  a  mystery — that  is  the  first  gain  J  next,  it  is  a  declaration 
in  v:hat  point  or  points  the  mystery  lies;  and  thirdly,  it  does  for 
the  mystery  what  the  symbol  x  does  for  an  unknown  quantity, — 
it  enables  the  mind  to  use  it  freely,  to  recognise  it  whenever  it 
comes  up  a^aiu  in  the  course  of  investigation,  and  to  speak  of  it 
and  discuss  It  with  otiiers. 

The  term  which  we  introduce  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  die 
Holy  Trinity  is  the  word  Person,  It  expresses,  it  does  not  explain, 
the  point  of  mysteiy.  We  know  nothing  more  than  before;  but 
we  have  located  the  mystery,  and  may  shut  up  the  subject. 

But,  though  the  intellect  gains  nothing  in  the  way  of  real  Hu/is- 
faction  by  having  a  name  given  to  the  mystery,  it  seems  to  have 
gained  something.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
mystery,  and  a  call  for  faith  j  that  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inquiry,  and  have  nothing  more  to  learn;  of  this  I  have  spoken 
abeady :  but  now  Isay  secondly  that  anome  aeti  in  some  sort  as  an 
explanation,  though  it  really  is  not.  Metaphysicians  must  account 
for  this,  if  my  analysis  of  it  will  not  hold ;  but  still  the  fact,  I  think, 
is  so,  however  it  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Take  another  instance.  We 
sufficiently  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  "  Our  Lord 
has  a  body and  again,  Our  Lord  is  present  on  our  altars."  The 
mystery  is  in  the  union  of  the  two,  viz.  the  corporeal  Presence. 
Theologians  try  to  reduce  this  mystery  to  Its  most  elementery  form, 
«nd  they  say  that  His  body  is  present  fl^/lsr  fAemafwier^a  ipML** 
8udh  a  proposition  is  no  removal  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  but  a  stat^ 
ment  of  it;  yet  it  is  something  to  take  hold  of.  It  is  at  least  a 
putting  of  the  mystery  into  shape;  the  mind  no  longer  floats  about 
in  a  dreamy  way,  catching  at  phantoms.  If  not  an  cxj>lanation,  it 
is  a  clear  conception  of  the  mystery.  Locke,  I  think  it  is,  who  says, 
that  though  a  shadow  is  negative,  our  idea  of  it  is  positive :  and  so 
here,  the  vague  perplexing  mystery  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  poaL> 
tive  Ibrm,  and  can  be  deelt  with  by  giving  it  a  name.  %  * 
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Correspondence. 

If  in  the  above  lemaike  I  hm  rambled  on  tiU  you  may  ask  m^ 
how  I  can  pretend  to  refer  my  remarks  to  the  announcement  con* 
tsined  in  your  Prospectus,  with  which  I  started,  I  must  proceed  to 
shelter  myself  under  your  own  name,  who  arc  the  Rambler  /xir  ex- 
cdlenre.  However,  if  I  am  driven  to  bay,  and  must  j)er  force  explain 
m}'self,  I  shall  best  do  so  by  asking  a  question  on  which  I  really  do 
myself  want  information,  and  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  wonld  give  it  It  is  one  which  not  unfrequently  comes 
up  in  conTersation  with  otheA.  My  question  is:  How  fiir  is  it 
allowable^  or  desiraUe^  for  laymen  to  study  theology  t 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yourti  &e. 

H.  L  . 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  WAR. 

• 

SlBy — I  do  not  yield  to  any  one  in  sensitiveness  at  the  thought  of 

the  scandal  which  is  involved  in  a  war  between  three  Catholic  powers, 
thoupfh  the  prospect  of  one  is  at  this  moment  doubtful  ;  but  should 
it  come  to  j)a>;8,  I  shall  be  tempte<l  almost  to  reconcile  myself  to  it, 
under  the  feeling  that  there  arc  worse  scandals  than  it,  and  that 
perhaps  it  will  put  an  end  to  them.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
AoiTors  and  miseries  of  war,  considered  as  such,  but  of  the  scandal 
of  a  war  between  CSathoIic  nations.  As  to  those  intrinsic  evils,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  common  measure  between  good  and  evil,  and  t9 
determine  how  much  evil  is  a  fair  price  for  a  certain  good,  or  the 
chance  of  a  certain  good.  But  the  determination  of  this  problem  is 
not  necessary  for  my  pur])08e  ;  I  only  say,  that  if  there  is  war  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  with  that  cock-sparrow  iSardiuiu  on  the 
side  of  the  former,  I  shall  solace  myself  with  the  hoi>e  that  good 
will  come  out  of  it^  and  not  merely  in  the  Vicar  of  WakefieldV  sense 
of  that  phrase. 

It  was  not  SO  with  the  Hnssian  war.  What  good  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  war  in  which  our  motive  was  mere  jealousy  of  Bussia^ 

and  our  aim  the  consolidation  of  a  l)arl)arous  Antichristian  power? 
But  even  though  we  view  that  Anglo-French  expedition  against 
Kussia  in  its  best  light,  and  the  Sardo-French  attack  upon  Austria 
in  its  worst,  even  then  there  is  enough  of  analogy  between  the  two, 
to  nukke  it  wonderful  that  Englishmen  should  take  it  for  granted 
that  nothmg  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  and  that  nothing 
need  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  former. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  am  supposing  the  success  of  France 
when  I  speak  of  "  good for  what  good  can  come  from  the  SUCOeSB 
of  Austria.  I  am  simply  incapable  of  imagining. 

Now,  I  must  observe,  I  am  no  defender  of  Louis  Napoleon,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  one  can  defend  what  he  docs  not  under- 
stand. He  is  a  man  to  wonder  at  and  admire  ;  but  in  order  to  our 
trusting  him,  he  ou£^  not  to  be  so  reserved.   I  am  no  loyer  of 
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those  itnnge  cloudy  onwlcs  wUeh  he  utters,  iviietiher  from  thd 
lihioike  or  in  the  McnUmur,  They  remind  ooe  of  •  oerteiA  elasalinl 
penwDige  who  begui  on  a  oeiiain  oecasioii 

^  Criminibof  terrere  novisy  et  spai^gora  TOO68 

vulgom  amhigQas,  et  qunrere  oonadus  anna.'* 

Once,  however,  he  has  spoken  clearly ;  and  then  the  light  was  still 
more  ominons  than  the  darkness,  and  the  son  oame  oat  to  bum,  not 
to  gladden  ns.   He  has  told  us  in  one  of  hit  works,      n'ya  jamaie 

eu  ches  lee  peuples  libres  de  gouvemement  assez  fort  pour  r^primer 
longtemps  la  libert6  k  rint^rieur  sans  donner  la  gloire  au  dehors." 

Nor  do  I  forget  that  from  his  position  he  cannot  exert  a  strictly 
conservative  influence  in  Euro])e.  By  conservatism,  I  mean  a  policy 
founded  on  the  observance  of  treaties  ;  but  Louis  Napoleon  is  on 
the  tlirone  by  virtue  of  a  breach  of  the  intematioual  engagements 
of  Europe  in  1815,  in  whidk  it  was  determined  that  the  family  of 
Bonaparte  ehonld  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  French  throne. 
He  cannot  be  in  love  with  these  treaties,  which  are  aimed  at  his 
house;  and  he  conld  not  observe  them,  if  he  would,  without  abdi- 
cating. It  is  no  pjcater  1)reach  of  the  Vienna  treaties  to  put  Austria 
out  of  Lombardy,  than  to  put  him  into  France.  It  is  plain  there 
is  no  motive  but  expedience  to  persuade  him  to  maintain  the  stalus 
quo.  While  I  write,  a  foreign  newspaper  reports  of  the  "  French 
Emperor,  that,  accepting  as  a  fact  the  existence  of  the  treaties  of 
1815,  he  willneyer  consent  to  give  them,  by  his  signature,  a  new 
oonseoration.*' 

Kor  is  Louis  Napoleon  only  mysterious  in  his  personal  cha> 
Vacter,  and  anti-conservative  from  his  political  position  ;  he  is  also 
ambitious  in  his  national  capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
history  of  French  rulers  towards  Italy  for  the  last  four  centuries. 
Yet  Italy  is  not  the  only  country  which  they  liave  attempted  :  Louis 
Napoleou  was  reserved  in  1854  as  well  as  now  ;  and  his  position  was 
the  same  then ;  and  if  France  has  east  ff[6edy  eyes  on  Italy,  she  has 
not  bem  without  covetousnees  towards  Turkey  in  tiie  present  gene- 
ration (Algiers  to  wit,  to  say  nothing  of  Syria  or  Egypt) :  and  yet 
we  were  her  good  friends  th«i,  and  were  the  friends  of  Sardinia  too. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  now  showing  such  unamiable  caprice  to 
our  dear  friend  Sardinia?  How  must  Victor  Emmanuel  be  pained 
and  surprised  at  the  ill-treatment !  We  encouraf^ed  and  applauded  his 
going  to  war  with  Russia  ;  he  fought  between  France  and  ourselves. 
What,  in  the  world,  was  his  excuse  for  going  to  war  9  What  business 
had  he  in  the  Crimea  t  He  had  not  the  leal  wfaidi  France  showed 
for  the  Holy  Places ;  he  had  not  the  apprehensions  which  England 
felt  on  the  score  of  India ;  he  fought  for  fighting's  sake.  PeiHbapfl^ 
in  consideration  of  the  antiquity  of  his  house,  he  was  tolerated  as  a 
knight-errant  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  perhaps  it  was  on  the  plea 
of  pure  philanthropy  that  he  defended  the  innocent  Turkey,  with 
which  he  had  no  concern,  ajc^ainst  the  Bear  of  the  North :  hut  he 
may  reasonably  ai^e  now,  that  if  he  might  allowably  feel  phikn- 
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iiirop7  for  the  Levant  then,  he  has  at  present  Rome  excuse  for  feel- 
ing patriotism  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  of  wliich  he  is  a  neighbour,  if 
not  a  i>art ;  and,  if  he  might  decently  attack  Russia  tlicu.  ho  may 
more  reiisouably  attack  Austria  now.  Yet  the  ^acious  and  ])aternal 
Timea,  after  smiling  approval  at  his  feat  of  arms  in  the  Crimea, 
now  gravely  declares  that  its  highness  has  never  recommended  any 
thing  bat  internal  development  to  Sudinia;  and  that  Oayoor,  the 
pvime  miniater,  to  iti  own  inrpriae  and  rineere  ooneern,  is  now 
suddenly  beginning  an  altogether  different  ooune,  in  going  to  war. 

Certainly  we  are  not  the  most  consistent  people  in  the  world  ; 
we  are  astonished  tliat  Sarditiia  should  keep  up  an  effoctive  army 
at  a  great  expense,  though  it  is  not  four  years  since  we  suddenly 
thought  of  asking  it  whether  it  had  some  few  thousand  men  to 
spare,  and  borrowed  them  for  a  purpose  of  our  own.  We  thought 
Charles  Albert  a  great  hero  for  attacking  the  Auatro-Lombards  in 
1847,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  a  detestable  firebrand  for  threatening 
the  like  in  1859.  No  wonder  ItaliuM  troat  us  as  Utile  as  we  tmst 
Louis  Napoleon. 

And  now  for  the  latter.  I  can  fancy  the  Russian  minister  thua 
addressing  the  French  three  years  ago,  during  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Paris  :  "  You  think  it  all  fair  to  be  jealous  of  us  ;  yet  you 
allow  tlie  cncroarhments  of  your  neighbours.  Austria  is  your  Turk 
and  Russian  rolled  up  into  one ; — worse  than  the  Russian,  because 
die  ia  an  actual  occupant  of  •  country  which  is  not  hers ;  as  bad  as 
the  Turk,  as  ruling  by  force,  not  bj  reason,  and  as  the  enemj  of 
reform  and  improTement.  We  at  least  shoidd  reform  the  Turks  ; 
we  wore  putting  an  end  to  the  Black-Sea  slave-trade  when  yon 
interfered  with  your  armies  ;  we  were  enfeebling  an  enemy  of  the 
Cliristiau  name,  and  you  proceeded  to  exalt  the  Crescent  to  the 
level  of  the  Cross.  You  forced  us  to  keep  our  hands  off  barbarians 
whom  all  your  past  Popes  denounced  ;  and  you  allow  Austria  to 
keep  her  hand  upon  the  throat  of  a  people  whom  the  present  Pope 
defended  agMust  her."  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  man  to  understand 
the  force  of  such  renoarks,  for  he  has  been  a  Philitalian  all  hia  life  ; 
and  accordingly  his  minister  proceeded  to  introduce  the  subject  to 
the  assembled  plenipotentiaries 

We  English,  on  the  contrary,  have  fallen  oflf  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ;  and  I  think  there  are  tlirce  good  reasons  for  our  doing  so. 
First,  war  is  no  longer  a  novelty  with  us  ;  five  years  ago,  even  tai- 
lors and  pastrycooks,  who  live  in  good  measure  by  the  superfluous 
wealth  of  the  community,  were  eager  for  the  new  and  strange  ex- 
citement witii  which  the  war  furnished  them :  but  they  have  found 
that  sort  of  amusement  too  costly  to  be  worth  the  purchase.  So 
has  the  nation  at  large.  The  upper  classes  have  given  their  fleah 
and  blood,  and  the  middle  and  lower  classes  have  given  their  earn- 
ings; they  complained  little,  but  tliey  felt  the  more.  And  then  the 
Russian  war  was  hardly  over  when  the  Indian  revolt  broke  out; 
and  now,  like  the  burnt  child,  they  wisely  dread  the  fire.  More- 
over, they  are  now  jealous  of  France,  as  they  were  tiien  jealous  of 
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Kussia ;  and  this  personal  fecUiif;  dctonnines  them  in  preaching  peace, 
in  spite  of  whatever  the  logic  of  the  case  may  be  able  to  j)lea<J  the 
other  way.  And  lastly,  in  spite  of  their  bad  opinion  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, they  think  he  has  religion  enough  to  wish  to  do  a  service 
to  the  Pope  in  lus  own  way,  whereas  they  themselyes  have  not 
quite  10  mueh  religion  aa  that;  and  though  they  might,  indeed,  be 
tempted  to  go  to  war  to  annihilate  the  Holy  Father,  thej  have  no 
d^ire  nt  all  that  others  should  fight  in  order  to  seat  him  more  firmly 
on  the  throne. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  the  point  with  which  I  started,  which 
was,  not  the  question  whether  Encjland  was  or  was  not  inconsistent, 
but  whether  there  were  not  scandals,  whether  there  were  uot  evils, 
in  the  Maim  quo,  more  prejudicial  to  Catholicity  than  there  would 
he  in  a  war  and  its  consequenoes;  though  I  should  be  very  sony 
indeed  to  seem  to  speak  in  any  but  the  moat  deprecatory  language 
of  the  latter. 

Now  then,  first  as  to  evils.  A  war  between  Catholic  powers  is 
bad,  but  a  massacre  of  unarmed  ecclosiiistics  is  worse.  If  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  Italy  ends  in  bringing  the  Eed  Republicans  upon 
Rome,  and  they  butchered,  as  they  have  threatened,  Holy  Father, 
Cardinals,  and  priest8,-->  if  this  be  the  prospect,  I  suppose  I  might  be 
allowed  to  acquiesce  in  a  war  now  as  the  less  evil  of  (he  two. 

And  n?xtk  a  war  between  CSatholic  powers  is  certainly  a  great 
scandal;  but  many  will  think  that  the  presence  of  Austrian  and 
French  troops  in  the  Pontifical  States  is  a  more  grievous  scandal 
still.  Is  it  not  portentous  tbat  the  Holy  Father,  tlic  Vicar  of  Christ, 
should  be  sustained  on  his  throne  against  the  risini^  of  his  own 
people  by  foreign  bayonets  ?  Is  it  not  a  thing  to  make  a  Catholic 
blush,  to  think  that  the  mildest  and  kindest  of  men  should  be  made 
to  seem  to  the  world  like  some  I^gmalion,  with  no  home  in  the 
affections  of  hie  people,  no  power  of  ezeitine  thdr  loyalty  and  vene- 
ration,  no  refuge  but  in  their  simple  dread  of  the  strong  arm  of 
I^ank  and  German  barbarians  ?  And  here  is  another  tlung  to  be 
considered — What  is  so  contradictory  aa  a  nibr  who  cannot  rule  1 
-St.  Peter  had,  indeed,  no  tcmponU  kinj^dom,  nor  St  Dionysiup,  nor 
St.  Sixtus  ;  but,  according  to  the  divine  will,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  such  power  was  bestowed  upon  their  successors.  The 
Popes  might  have  it,  or  they  might  not  have  it  j  but  it  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other  to  accept  it  and  not  be  able  to  use  it,  to 
have  the  name  and  not  the  power.  If  it  is  the  divine  will  that 
they  should  have  a  temporal  sword,  it  is  equally  so  that  they  should 
"  not  bear  it  in  vain.'*  It  is  an  intolerable  contradiction  that  they 
should  reign  and  not  rule.  And  further  still,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  one  of  the  j)rincij)al  reasons  in  the  line  of  expediency  put  for- 
ward, and  reasonably  put  forward,  for  the  Pope  having  a  territory 
of  his  own,  is,  that  he  may  be  independent  of  Catholic  ])0wers ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Avignon  Popes  is  reasonably  quoted  in  favour  of 
this  expediency;  bat  how  is  he  independent  of  them  if  they  garrison 
his  country? 
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T  have  no  scruple  in  thus  speaking,  because  we  know  it  is  wliat 
the  Holy  Futlier  feels  himselC  Let  us  recollect  his  conduct  at  the 
very  beginning  of  hii  rngn.  Then  the  AnetrMiui  only,  not  ike 
French,  were  w  Italy ;  and  he  wanted  timply  to  get  rid  of  the  Aoi- 
trians  froBk  Italy  altogether.  ^'  Nous  ayons  la  confiaaee/*  he  aaid, 
"ipie  la  nation  aUtmmdef  n  gteArenaement  fidre  de  sa  propre 
ixonalite"  (you  see,  it  was  even  a  question  of  races),  "  ne  niettra  pas 
sou  honneur  dans  des  tentativcs  sau^j^laiites  contre  la  nation  iteUiemie; 
mais  qu'elle  la  croira  pliit/)t  iuteresset;  k  reeonnaitre  noblement  celle- 
ci  pour  sceur,  toutes  Ics  deux  nos  filies,  toutes  les  deux  si  cheres  k 
ootre  OOBur,  consentant  ^  habiter  chacune  son  teiritoire  naturel,  oii 
eUea  TiTiont  nne  Tie  homarMt  et  b6nie  da  Seigneur.**  In  liise 
manner  the  Holy  Bitber  blewed  the  national  flag,  "lenr  reoom- 
ii^andant  exprcssment  de  se  bomer  <^  de/endn  U  terriioire  dea  iksit 
de  VEglim  et  h  en  garantir  ritwioUtbUiuC*  What  he  said  to  the 
Germans,  lie  <l(»ubtle88  would  have  said  to  the  French  also.  Wlien 
he  returned  after  his  exile,  then,  indeed,  while  he  was  grateful  to 
those  who  brought  him  back,  lie  asked  thcni  to  i)rotect  him  for  a 
detiuite  time;  but  after  that  he  proposed  to  do  without  them. 
Again  and  again  haa  he  wiabed  both  frenefa  «id  Anetariane  to  with- 
dntw.  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  hie  place  in  Pariiamen^  aonoanced  their 
withdrawal  a  year  or  two  ago ;  and  it  has  been  lately  stated  in  the 
papers,  not  only  that  the  foreign  tsoopt  are  to  go,  but  that  tha 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Antonalii  hm  erer  wiabed  it»  and  have  been 

thwarted  by  others. 

It  will  be  worth  a  jL,'o<>d  de^il,  then,  if  the  French  open  a  way  for 
placing  the  lives  of  ecclesiaiitic^i  at  Home  on  a  better  tenure  than 
they  have  at  present,  and  it^  temporal  affairs  on  a  better  footing. 
It  will  bebeat»  indeed,  if  thiaoan  be  done  by  diplomacy  under  threait 
«f  a  war,  but  without  actual  war;  if  then  ia  war^  aiid  tbia  ia  ita 
cesnlt,  tlie  guilt  of  the  war  must  lie  some  wbera  or  other ;  but  the 
vrar,  with  ^  ita  Biiaerics,  at  least  will  have  a  oonyanaatioi;^  wbick 
tba  finarian  war^  our  pet  piaythiag,  had  not^ 

lam,  sir,  iw. 

4pra%    J.  a 


TRADITIONS  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — There  is  a  paaaage  in  the  letter  of  an  eminent  theologiai^ 
whicli  app^red  in  your  Number  for  December  last,  which  seems 
to  me  obscure,  and  to  uetxl  explanations,  unless  I  am  au{^K)eing  in 
it  allusions  which  it  does  not  contain. 

He  had  hrstsaid,  that  St.  Francis  de  Sales  "  IukI  convinced  hini- 
mUf  ikai  ike^ammon  Uaehing  amd  tradUion  of  Uie  FcUJters  of  tfte  fint 
ftmir  eanfainai  waa  oppoeed  to  ...  the  opinion  of  St  Au^tine  and 
that  Seny  '*  rebukes  the  saint  ibr  this^  wblob  he  aqra  ia  a  false  and 
daagevoui  opinion,  Mot  Aas        r^feeitd     ik$  sekooU.**  Xbal  ii^ 

•  LssAoBalflB,1849,parM.I*Abb€rMit,p.ltt, 
▼OU  I.  V&Vr  8KRIB1».  I 
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as  I  understand  hlni,  the  notion  of  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  being 
opposed  to  that  of  the  common  teaching  of  the  early  Fathers  is  re- 
jected by  the  schools. 

Then  the  learned  writer  prooeede :  "In  this  qnestton,  which 
must  he  diseusaed  on  purely  JiMtorical  grounds,  it  tnaiiert  not  what 
the  ThomiBta  and  Augnstiniana,  in  the  traditional  theology  of  their 
schools,  have  settled  on  the  point,  or  what  they  have  laid  down  in 
their  lecturoH.  Among  theoloi^ian.s  of  real  hddarical  and  patrutie 
tearmng  the  matter  has  never  hecn  doubtful.** 

Here  he  seems  to  contnist  the  theology  of  the  schools  and  real 
historical  and  patristic  learning,  as  if  the  school-divines  did  not 
know  history.  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  thia  proposition,  beoanae 
it  is  one  whidi  I  certainly  have  entertained  myself ;  hot  I  want  to 
know  if  I  am  light  in  thus  interpreting  him. 

J.J. 


Itterarp  Bottce0« 

The  Failure  of  the  Queeiis  Colleges  and  of  Mixed  Education  in 
Ireland.  By  John  Pope  Hennesay,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  (London, 
Bryce.)  We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  this  seasonable  and  telling 
pamphlet,  which  is  too  fiiU  of  facts  to  condense  into  a  notice.  It 
seems  from  it  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  in  1845,  established 
three  colleges  for  superior  education  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gtalwaj, 
on  the  principle  of  uniting  all  denominations,  both  as  professors  and 
as  students.  They  were  opened  in  December  1849,  under  the  name 
of  tlic  Queen's  Colleges;  and  in  18,-)()  tlie  Queens  University  was 
founded  also,  not  as  an  educational  body,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  and  law  to  the  students  of  the 
&ree  colleges.  The  building  and  establishing  of  the  colleges  cost 
the  countiy  100,0001^,  which  haa  since  been  increased  by  25,2571 
The  original  endowment  18,000/.  per  annum;  bntsoon  afterwards 
this  endowment  was  raised  to  21,000/.;  in  1849  there  was  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  12,000/.,  and  since  1854  there  has  been  an  annual 
addition  of  48()(»/.  Mr.  Hennessy  does  not  give  us  the  gross  sum  to 
which  these  several  grants  amount;  but  from  Mr.  Maguirc's  statement, 
which  we  quote  below,  it  appears  they  reach  the  enormous  sum  of 
375,000/.  The  gentlemen  holding  office  in  the  three  colleges  amount 
to  260.  The  Commissioners  report  that  the  total  number  of  students 
who  have  entered  the  coUegea  since  1849  is  1209 :  this  Mr.  Hennesej 
dedares  is  incorrect;  but,  assuming  it,  we  iind  that  the  average  per 
annum  will  be  134 ;  that  is,  the  officials  of  the  colleges  arc  as  near 
as  possiV)le  twice  as  many  as  the  undergi*adnates.  During  the  same 
period  the  total  number  of  scholarships  offered  to  (that  is,  we  sup- 
pose, enjoyed  by)  these  students  is  1326,  with  the  addition  of  1000 
class  prizes:  this  will  give  a  yearly  average  of  147  scholarships  and 
111  prizes,  the  average  students  being  134 ;  that  is,  the  sdiolarships 
are  more^  and  the  priaes  not  much  less,  than  the  students.  The 
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numbers  were  largest  in  the  year  that  the  colleges  opened.  In  that 
year  forty-five  students  at  Belfast  competed  for  forty-three  scholar- 
ships of  30/.  each.  The  Deau  of  Law  at  Cork  advocated  before  the 
Commianoneni  the  abolition  of  his  fiicnlty,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  found  no  students.**  The  Professor  of  Metaphysies  at  Cork,  who 
had  seven  students  in  dass  in  I80I,  now  has  only  four.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  fingiifih  Literature  in  (we  suppose)  Cork  has  only  five. 
The  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Galway  has  only  two.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Galway  has  five,  the  Professor  of  Law  three. 
Then,  as  to  defaces,  each  graduate  has  cost  the  country  above  1000/. 
a-year.  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  law  in  ten  years  does  not 
equal  the  number  of  professors  and  examiners  in  that  faculty  in  one 
year.  The  number  of  university  medals  and  money  exhibitions 
actually  given  in  the  ftoulty  of  arts  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
candidates.  The  number  of  graduates  has  been  diminishing  for  the 
last  three  years.  As  to  the  non -matriculated  students,  in  the  first 
year  there  were  fifty  at  Cork,  the  next  year  thirty,  the  next  twenty- 
one,  at  the  last  return  twenty.  In  the  first  year  the  Professor  of 
Greek  had  fifty-six,  now  twenty-seven.  It  in  as  regards  the  non- 
matriculated  students  that  Mr.  Uenuessy  has  most  to  say  as  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  Oommissioners*  Report.  We  will  quote  but  one 
sentence  from  him :  "  I  have  in  my  possession  unequivocal  evidence 
that  in  the  grand  total  the  same  individual  students  have  been 
counted  by  the  Gommisnoners  seven  and  eight  times  over.**  Lastly, 
he  gives  the  obvious  reason  of  this  deplorable  failure,  viz.  that  the 
grants  from  Government  have  not  met  and  stimulated  any  existing 
zeal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  the  coinniunity,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant ;  but  have  been  simply  lavished  independent  of  any  action  or 
cooperation  whatever  of  the  voluntary  system.  He  contrasts  the  case 
of  grants  to  English  education.  To  the  National  Society's  Training 
College  the  Government  gave  only  7242i  out  of  32,5782. ;  to  the 
College  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  not  4000/.  out  of 
20,100/. ;  to  the  Wesleyan  Colleges,  5049/.  out  of  38,150/.;  but  for  a 
variety  of  interesting  details^  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pam- 
phlet  itself. 

Lectures  ami  Essays  on  University  Subjects.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.  (London,  Longmans.)  The  author  notices  in  the 
preface  of  this  small  volume,  which  we  arc  surprised  to  see  is  dated 
so  far  back  as  November  last,  that  it  does  but  supply  another  in- 
stance of  his  lot  all  through  life^  to  have  been  led  to  his  ])ublication 
not  on  any  matured  plan  or  by  any  view  of  his  own,  but  by  the 
duties  1  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  Early  in  life  he  wished 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Fathers ;  and  even  before 
he  ceased  to  be  tutor  of  his  college  at  Oxford,  he  entered  ui)on  it. 
Hardly  had  he  published  his  work  on  the  Arians,  when  lie  was  called 
oft'  by  what  has  been  called  the  Oxford  Controversy ;  but  even  in 
that  controversy  his  first  work,  the  Churdi  of  Uts  Fatliers,  was  pa- 
tristical  in  its  subject.  When,  after  the  No.  90  a&sr,  he  retired 
firom  the  controversy,  he  retomed  at  once  to  tiic  Fathers,  and  pub- 
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lished  a  translation  of  St  Ailmncunns  and  an  Essay  on  Ecclesiaglioal 
Miracles,  But  the  necessary  course  of  events  carried  him  again  off 
firom  hie  books,  and  he  cannot  be  said  even  yet  to  have  retunied  to 
them.  At  to  the  tnrcMnt  Tolune,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  tniaoel- 
latteouB  which  he  hee  writtea.  Some  portiooB  of  it  have  alrea^f 
appeared  in  the  Ufmtfimty  Gazette;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  new. 
By  thinking  it  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  a  friend  and  a  public 
man,  it  is  to  be  presamed  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  dinostinfied 
with  it 

The  complete  Latin  Prosody  of  Emannel  Alvarez,  S.J.  By 
James  Stewart,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  late  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  (Dublin,  Duffy,  1859.)  This  useful  little  work,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  is  practically  necessary  for  the  ordinary  tin* 
dent,  is  here  presented  by  Mr.  Stewatt  for  the  first  time  in  an  Eng- 
lish version.  The  writer  was  n  Portuguese  of  Madeira,  was  Reetor 
of  the  Portuguese  Colleges  of  Coimbra,  Evora,  and  Lisbon,  and 
died  in  1582.  The  l)ook  is  a  standard  one  in  itself,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  edited  with  alterations  keeping  it  on  a  level  with  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  and  is  now  enriched  by  Mr.  Stewart  with 
similar  additions, — as,  for  instance,  with  an  analysis  of  the  measure 
of  the  hexameter  verse  (p.  107),  with  an  appendix  of  exercises  in 
the  Elegiac,  Alcaic,  and  Sapphic  stanaae,  and  with  an  el^Mnmle  ente^ 
logue  by  Stirling  of  all  the  ordinary  rhetorical  and  granima^cil 
figures  of  speech.  "  The  book  is  intended,**  says  Mr.  Stewart,  to 
prevent  the  evil  of  entire  dependence  on  the  Oradus,  and  as  h^p 
towards  systeniatising  that  knowledge  of  metrical  quantity  and  me- 
trical composition,  which  is  most  usually  secured,  not  by  the  mere 
study  of  abstract  rules,  but  by  continual  practice  in  the  writing  of 
Latin  verse."  Used  in  this  way,  it  cannot  but  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  a  schoolboy's  library ;  and  we  wish  so  useful  a  book,  in  so 
compendious  a  form,  had  existed  in  our  own  early  days  of  veree> 
manng.  Mr.  Stewart  Would  be  doing  k  MTrioe  by  putting  together 
a  similar  manual  for  the  composition  of  Greek  verse,  for  which 
there  is  at  present  very  little  assistance  provided  of  this  sort,  noi 
even,  we  believe,  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Greek  Oradus. 
A  friend  has  suggested  to  us  a  small  work  of  this  kind,  publii^hed 
by  Parker,  Oxfonl,  in  1824,  called  the  Indices  Atlici,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  late  Mr.  Tyler  of  St.  Giles's,  and  the  two  Mr.  Newnuins  ; 
but  we  believe  it  is  out  of  print 

In  preparation,  A  Translation  of  Oie  Psalms  from  the  aiUhentic 
VtUgaie  Vtraion :  with  a  Comtnent  from  the  original  Hebrew.  By 
Ambrose  St.  John,  M.A.,  of  the  Oratory,  lato  Student  of  Ch.  Oh. 

With  the  author  8  exclusive  sanction,  shortly  will  be  published, 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  The  GmMe  tmd  the  Jew:  on  InirodneUm  io 
ihe  Butory  af  Chri^kaniUiy,  Fh>m  the  German  of  IVofessor  D51- 
linger.  By  Nicholas  Daniell,  M.A.,  of  the  Oratory,  lato  FeUow  of 
Kew  College^  Oiford 


[  1"  ] 

Contemporary  (Sbento. 

HOM£  AFFAIHS. 


JudffmetU  of  the  Euglish  Bidifipt  cm 
«         th$  MjftA  Ckimmiuifm, 

As  we  have  iriven  admission  to  the 
otyectioos  which  have  bet  u  felt — and 
^ftt,  we  are  bound  to  say,  by  many 
ponsiderable  persons  —  to  the  mude 
in  which  it  was  rumoured  that  our 
Bt^iiops  iuteuded  to  meet  the  Kuyal 
Commission,  we  are  called,  not  only 
by  duty,  but  by  simple  justice,  to  insert 
the  formal  expressiun  which  they  have 
given  in  their  Inte  pMlorals  to  their 
decision  on  the  subject  of  its  provi- 
sions and  their  reasouH  for  making 
it.  To  that  decision  we  submit  our> 
I  selves  most  sincerely  and  unreierved* 
ly,  though  it  is  superfluous  in  a  rnaoja- 
sine  professedly  Calhoiiu  to  make  such 
an  avownL 

The  CardkuJ-Arohbuhop  speaks  ss 
ftlUows: 

••There  is  no  sabjeot  on  which  we 
hftre  more  frequenuy  or  mure  ear- 
nestly addressed  you  in  our  Pastorals 
than  ou  that  of  education.  It  is  one 
which  is  didly  iMrought  before  our 
minds  by  the  exigencies  of  our  dio- 
oese,  aud  even  by  its  general  interest 
in  the  publio  mind,  we  shonM  indeed 
be  happy  if  these  were  the  only  motives 
that  impelled  us  now  to  return  to  this 
subject.  But  the  enemy  is  cLoosing 
it  for  the  field  in  which  to  sow  the  tares 
of  division  ainunq;  Catholics.  Deeply, 
iltdeed,  do  we  deplore  that  any  one 
shonid  endssTour  to  Isftd  yon  astray 
firom  the  simple  path  of  right  and  duti- 
ful  feeling,  on  a  matter  so  obviously  be- 
longing to  the  eeclesiabtical  authority. 
The  circumstances  wiiich  have  eiren 
rise  to  the  dissensions  to  whioE  we 
allude  aru  brietiy  these 

"SonetimeagoaBojal  Commission 
was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
•duostion.  To  the  questions  proposed 
by  it,  to  be  answered  in  writing,  ob- 
kstions  were  not  made,  aftsr  they  had 
been  revised,  i)r(>vided  they  were  com 
municated  to  schools  through  our  re- 
oognised  etuuinels ;  but  on  deliberate 
consideration,  the  construction  of  the 
Commission  was  not  considered  by  the 


Bishops  fair  towards  Catholics,  nor 
such  as  could  be  acquiesced  in  without 
modification.  For  tne  matter  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently  important  toengage 
all  the  Bishops  of  England  to  come  to- 
gether at  a  most  ineonirenient  period 
of  the  year.  They  met  consequently  in 
London,  on  the  9th  of  November  last. 
They  entered  into  a  full  consideration 
of  the  case.  In  the  Commission,  not 
only  Anglicans,  but  I^isscnttTs  wi-re 
represented  ;  while  not  a  single  Catho- 
lic had  been  placed  npon  it.  We  knew 
by  experier)ce,  as  wfll  as  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  how  difficult,  not  to 
say  impossible,  it  is  for  a  commission 
to  draw  just  inferences,  or  judge  aoca> 
rately  wnere Catholic  education  is  con- 
cerned, without  any  competent  person 
assistmg  to  give  explanations.  It  was 
therefore  considered  all-important  to 
obtain  the  addition  of  one  single  Catho- 
lic to  the  Commission.  Thu  was  pe- 
remptorily fsAised,andallncgotiatiOB8 
ceai»ed. 

"  But  further,  this  Commission  nam- 
ed a  number  of  Sttl>*Commission«rs,  to 

inspect  schools  of  every  religion — ours, 
of  course,  included.  liot  one  of  these 
was  a  Catholic  %  yet  the  Instructions 

issued  to  them  enjoined  as  follows : 
'  The  Commissioners  wish  you  to  as- 
certain, exclusively  as  a  question  of 
fact,  what  are  in  practice  the  diflbr- 
euce(s)  between  the  cours(  (s)  of  reli- 
gious instruction  afforded  by  diiferent 
rel igions denominations ;  what  (if  any) 
are  the  recognised  formularies  adopted 
by  them,  and  how  far  those  formularies 
are  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
pupils  nave  such  perception  of  their 
meaning  as  children  of  an  early  age 
and  average  intelligence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire*  Q>.  14). 

"This  rendered  the  difficulties  of 
acquiescence  infinitely  greater.  We 
recalled  to  mind  how,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  i^ticipation  in  the  l>ene- 
fits  of  educational  grants,  we  had  made 
it  a  condition  for  accepting  them,  tliat 
CathoUe  inspectors  shonid  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  inspection  of  our  scnools, 
exclusive  of  all  others;  and  Uiat  even 
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these  should  exercise  no  inspection 
iHuilsver  of  their  religious  tMching. 
Now  here  it  was  proposed  to  permit 
Protestant  inspectors  to  assume,  not 
only  the  functions  accorded  hitherto 
•oUay  to  Catholics,  but  those jMtloitsly 
reserved  from  them.  They  wore  in 
•XMBiQe  if  our  formularies  (that  is, 
our  cftteehisms)  were  tai^t  in  %  way 
raitable  to  the  understanding  of  our 
children.  We  need  not  ask  how  a 
Protestant,  possibly  abhorring  every 
Cetbolic  doctrine,  could  be  intrusted 
to  examine  how  far  our  children  ac- 
quire a  proper  perception  of  the  ro- 
sary, or  of  oonfeesioo*  or  of  invoeftiioa 
of  saints,  or  of  transubstantiation;  for 
we  cauDot  realise  how  we  should  be 
able  to  extmiiie  Pirotestant  children, 
so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  ob- 
tain adequate  perception  of  the  Cal- 
vinistio  doctrine  of  predestination,  or 
the  Lutheran  theory  of  works,  or  the 
Anglican  latitude  on  the  Eucharist. 
Bat,  putting  aside  the  mere  absurdity 
ci  sanotioning  such  preposterous  ex- 
•iniDations,  not  merely  to  satisfy  any 
curiosity,  but  to  atford  materials  for  a 
judgment  on  our  religious  teaching, 
the  Bishops  have  felt  that  a  saered 
and  religious  principle  was  at  issue, 
and  that  the  concession  demanded  wa^ 
eqaifalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  very 
ground  on  which  Catholic  inspectors 
Sad  been  demanded  and  obtained. 

**  Consequently,  it  being  entirely 
optional  whether  or  no  these  new  in- 
spectors should  be  admitted  into  our 
schools,  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
not.  A  circular  was  therefore  drawn 
up,  addressed  by  each  Bishop  to  his 
clergy,  cautioning  them  against  per- 
mitmng  the  proposed  inipectioa}  and 
every  Bishop,  without  ezoeption,  toot' 
warded  it  to  his  priests. 

**  This  was,  clearly,  anoint  and  con- 
onrrent  act  of  our  entire  hierarchy, 
enough  to  confute  all  vapue  and  ge- 
neral insinuations  of  any  ditference  in 
its  action. 

•*  We  th'^refore  exhort  you,  dearly 
beloved  in  Christ,  not  to  be  led  away 
by  attempts  to  detach  this  question, 
and  the  course  whieh  wo  have  felt 
bound  in  conscience  to  pursue,  from 
the  great  cause  ot  Catholic  education, 
and  its  broad  and  now  established 
maxims.    It  is  not  a  political,  nor  a 

Sovemmental,  nor  a  secular  educa- 
ional  qneitioD.  It  is,  in  the  tme 
MOM  m  the  word,  a  rdigiooa  oon- 


sideration;  whether,  by  sanctioning 
the  introduction  of  inspection  of  OW 
schools,  even  in  religious  roatterii  hj 
Protestants,  %ve  should  not  completely 
wrest  from  iu  proper  ground  the  prin- 
ciple hitherto  strenuously  maintained 
by  us,  of  keeping  Catholic  eduoatiO 
entirely  in  Catholic  hands. 

**  To  preserve  intact  this  prineiple 
belongs  to  ns,in  virtue  of  our  office; 
and  we  cannot  commit  to  others,  what- 
ever con uec lion  they  may  have  with 
secular  education,  the  duty  of  diteot- 
ing  the  flock  committed  to  us,  on  the 
course  which  has  to  be  pursued  in  a 
matter  so  intimately  invoWiog  the. 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  poor.  *  l-«et 
no  one,  therefore,  deceive  you  with 
vain  words*  (Ephes.  t.  6),  but  listen 
to  tile  voice  of  your  pastors ;  *  Obegr 
your  prelates,  and  be  subject  to  them. 
For  they  watch  as  being  to  render  an 
account  for  your  souls*  (Heb.  xiii.  17). 
Be  assured  that  they  solicitously  at- 
tend to  every  thing  connected  with  the 
edneation  of  the  poor,  and  witii  double 
earnestness  to  whatever  regards  their 
religious  instrnction.  Their  e^'es  are 
as  open  as  utherii'  can  be  to  difficultiea 
and  obstacles,  only  thev  look,  p«rliipe» 
more  to  providence  and  grace  for  over- 
coming them.  ^As  the  eyes  of  ser- 
rants  are  on  the  hands  cf  their  mas- 
ters, so  are  our  eyes  unto  the  I^ord 
our  God'  (Ps.  cxxii.  2);  our  eyes  are 
Mifted  up  to  the  mountains,  whenoe 
help  will  come  to  us;'  for*  the  Lord 
is  our  keeper,  the  Lr<»rd  is  our  pro- 
tector in  our  right  baud'  (I's.  cxx.).** 

And  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Pastoral  of  the  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham, who  goes  into  the  subject 
more  at  length: 

"That  vou,  dearly  beloved,  are  not 
without  that  spirit  demanded  by  our 
Lord,  urged  by  His  Apostle,  and  de- 
scribed by  Ilis  holy  Martyr  [8t.^n»- 
tius,")  we  joyfully  Dear  you  witness  in 
the  Lord.  Kor  are  you  disposed  to 
make  any  thing  appear  reasonable 
apart  from  your  Bishop;  to  question 
his  acts  before  you  even  know  what 
those  acts  were,  or  what  their  mo- 
tives; still  less  to  discuss  those  aeta 
before  the  world  at  large:  this  con- 
duct would  not  be  vours,  onl^  that 
one  or  two,  here  ana  there,  using  the 
public  press  as  a  weapon  against  the 
conduct  of  the  episcopacy,  might,  had 
you  been  so  disposed,  hare  sepaiatad 
yon  from  us,  and  that  in  a  matter 
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%hich  intimately  concerns  our  duty 
and  pastoral  vigilance,  and  which  in- 
Tolres  a  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom,  of  episcopal  prudence,  and 
of  reliffious  discipline.  And  upon 
this  subject  it  now  becomes  our  part 
10  give  yoa  oorawt  knowledge  for 
your  guidance. 

**Yoa  are  well  aware  that  we  ac' 
ceded  to  the  OovenuMnt  system  of 
education  for  the  poor,  and  thankfully 
accepted  its  aid ;  but  only  with  this 
express  condition, — tiiat  the  secular 
department  of  edncation  alone  should 
be  inspected  in  our  schools,  and  that 
only  by  inspectors  weviously  approv- 
ed oy  die  C»diolte  Poor-SohoolCom- 
niittt  e.  And  as  thePOW^School  Com- 
mittee is  appointed  by  theBishops,  this 
was  in  fact  an  inspection  to  be  exer- 
d»ed  only  by  Catholics.  The  religious 
department  of  education  was  to  be  left 
entirelyfree  from  Government  inspec- 
tion. This  wee  tiie  only  prindple  up- 
on which  we  saw  that  we  couldiemy 
•ooept  the  Government  plan. 

"In  the  coume  of  last  year,  the 
PlMfliament  prayed  the  Sovereign  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  C«»m- 
missiun,  whose  purpose  shouhl  be  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  England;  and  such  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed.  This  Com- 
iniiiloa  coosbte  of  aeven  members, 
Iny  and  eoclesiastical,  and  of  various 
denominations.  The  Commission, 
after  its  appointment,  nominated  ten 
Assistant  Commissioners,  deputed  to 
collect,  by  local  and  personal  exami- 
nation, the  facts  on  which  their  report 
it  lo  be  grounded.  Tet,  though  every 
other  important  religious  division  of 
the  community  was  either  directly  or 
indirectly  represented,  to  our  great 
rarprise,  we  foondthnt  neither  on  the 
Commission  nor  amongst  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  was  there  a  single 
Catholic  member;  though,  if  there  be 
a  distinction  in  the  country,  in  mat- 
ters of  secular  and  religious  education, 
broad  and  deeply  manced  beyond  all 
others,  it  is  that  which  defines  off  the 
general  body  of  Catholics  from  the 

rneral  body  of  Protestants.  And 
ia  altogether  iin|xjssible  for  the  re- 
presentatives of  one  of  these  bodies 
wisely  and  faithfully  to  investigate 
tad  report  npon  the  oondnet  of  the 
other,  in  the  secular  and  religious 
training  of  youth,  when  acting  apart 
from  the  members  of  that  other  body. 


However  estimable,  and  however  well 
disposed  to  act  fairly,  these  Protest- 
ant noblemen,  clergymen,  and  gentle- 
men may  be,  can  any  them,  in  the 
nature  of  thinp:-*,  be  in  a  position  to 
correct  and  obviate  erroneous  impres- 
sions onoe  bnhibed,  as  to  what  may 
be  the  spirit  and  the  principles  on 
which  Catholic  schools  are  conduct- 
ed? If  there  is  one  thing  id  this  world 
more  clearly  obvious  than  another, 
one  thing  which  the  events  of  every 
day  score  mure  deeply  on  the  Catho- 
lic mind,  it  ia  this,  that  only  a  Catho- 
lic can  understand  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  a  Catholic  The  most  enlightened 
and  best-intentioned  men  are  eontinn- 
ally  misunderstanding  us  and  misin- 
terpreting us,  botli  as  to  our  conduct 
and  our  principles.  And  were  Catho- 
lic education  to  be  put  upon  its  trial 
before  a  tribunal  so  exclusively  Pro- 
testant as  not  to  have  even  one  Ca- 
tholic member  to  aet  aa  interpveter, 
it  would  be  as  a  witness  set  bi  fore  a 
court,  standing  alone,  and  without  anv 
fHendly  oouniellor  to  oofieet  the  evi- 
dence alloitad  by  hia  ewafrnmamlna- 
tion. 

"  We  now  draw  your  attention  to 
a  point  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  ease  in  hand.  The  constitution  of 
the  Koval  Commission  ejmressly  pro- 
▼idea,  tnntthe  managers  of  aohoola  and 
others  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive or  not  to  receive  the  visits  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  to  an- 
swer or  not  to  answer  their  inquiries. 
We  invite  you  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind 
throughout  the  explanations  which 
follow. 

"  About  the  close  of  last  autiunn,  the 
Secretary  of  the  lioyal  Commission 
wrote  a  tetter  to  onr  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee, inviting  its  assistance  in  pro- 
curinp;  the  c^'r)ppration  of  the  clergy, 
and  others,  connected  with  Catholic 
•ohools.  This  request  led  to  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Poor  School  Commit- 
tee for  the  introduction  of  a  Catholic 
element  into  tiie  compoBitaon  of  the 
Commission.  The  application  was  re- 
fused, and  consequently  the  Commit- 
tee declined  to  give  their  cooperation. 
Meanwhile  circumstanoee  arose  which 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Bishops.  The  instructions  given  to 
the  AiMittMit  Commiasionen  became 
public  ;  and  some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  endeavouring  to  gain  entrance 
into  our  schools  with  the  view  of  car- 
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rying  them  into  exeontion.  From  theie 
insCruotioiM  it  became  known,  that 
tibey  were  not  only  to  make  a  complete 
iavestigation  into  the  secular  instruc- 
tion, hat,  what  waa  of  tar  graver  im- 
povtaiMe,  tbej  were  diraeled  lo  vuke 
precise  inquiry  into  the  quantity  and 
even  into  the  qualitv  of  the  religioue 
tMMhing  given  in  the  eobools.  Tke 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  the 
14th  page  of  those  instructions  :  *  The 
Commissioners  wish  you  to  ascertain, 
•Bflllisirely  aa  a  question  of  fact,  what 
are  in  practice  the  ditT<  rences  between 
the  courses  of  religious  instructiou  af- 
ImM  by  dUfinml  religioM  dtnoni- 
nations  ;  what  (if  any)  are  the  recog- 
nised formularies  adopted  by  them,  and 
how  far  these  formularies  are  taught 
hk  tmk  ft  manner  that  the  papile  hftve 
such  perception  of  their  meaning  as 
ehildien  ol  an  early  age  and  average 
tlnlWgWMWi  BMjr  Im  expected  to  ac- 
quire. Here,  then,  plainly  and  incon- 
troTertibly,  if  we  acceded  to  the  request 
fbr  cooperatkMH  wilb  ttw  GoamiMMNi 
M  mom  constituted,  was  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  doctrinal  teaching  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  visitatorial  examination 
bgr  npottscuii  CammSmkuMn,  some  of 
whom  were  laymen,  some  clergymen  ; 
Mad  from  their  impreteioas  would  be 
detiTed  llwir  report. 

**  While  these  things  were  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  Bishops,  there  was 
ft  difficulty  found  to  exist  in  another 
quarter,  which,  though  unconnected 
with  the  Royal  Commission,  failed  not 
to  throw  its  own  light  upon  the  plan 
of  OfentlMM  MQlemplated  by  that 
Commission.  To  our  own  surprise,  we 
found  a  system  ot  jProtestftnt  clerical 
i— psrtkm  ef  cor  nUgioM  teaching 
MUlftUy  insinuating  itself  into  opera- 
tion. This  fact  n  ill  n  (]u ire  aome  brief 
preliminary  expianatiuu. 

**  BncowMBd  by  the  invitation  and 
the  aid  pro&jred  to  all  alike  i)y  the 
iiK)v«rnmeat|tbeCatholios  began,  with 
M  amftU  eoat  ftiii  flBMrtioii,  to  eslftblish 
Beformatory  Schools  for  the  recovery 
of  depraved  youth  to  honesty  and  vir- 
tue. And,  on  their  tirst  institution, 
tiMy  W9tf  put  oikder  the  same  rule  of 
inspection  as  prisons,  and  as  to  their 
*  condition  and  regulations,'  they  were 
reported  upon  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons.  But,  stjon  after,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  ofiered 
to  put  them  on  the  footing  of  Industrial 
Sonodi,  aad  toh>f>  thaa  inqwctedaa 


such  by  the  Inspectors  of  Foor-Hou&e 
Schools.  However,  on  a  representa- 
tion made  by  the  Catholic  Poor -^chwA 
Committee,  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil consented  that  the  liefurmatory 
Schools  should  ba  iaspeoted  hr  Cba 
Catholic  Inspectors  of  i'oor-ScnooLs, 
limiting  their  inspection*  aa  naoftl.  to 
saonlar  edueatkni,  aad  not  tonehing 
the  religious  element. 

**  At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  an- 
other change  took  place.  Government 
found  it  iftooDvenient  that  tha  aaoM 
establishments  should  n-ceive  grants 
of  money  from  two  several  depart- 
mania  of  adninialrfttioii.  TbaresiiU- 
was,  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
withdrew  their  aid,  and  the  reforma- 
tories remained  exclusively  under  the 
Home  Secretary ;  who  directed,  by  a 
minute, '  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  shall 
discharge  the  functions  hitherto  as- 
sigaad  to  the  Inspector  of  Scboola.' 
This,  be  it  observed,  did  not  put  these 
reformatories  on  their  original  footing 
M  to  iosMCtiofti  for  they  were  now 
mnvnhm,  not  liBplj  as  pri^^ns,  but 
in  the  same  way  as  other  schools  ;  and 
we  very  soon  found  that  the  inspector 
who  niited  certi^a  of  our  reforma- 
tories, and  who  happened  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  insisted  on  it,  as  % 
part  of  tha  (Bttty  enjoined  vpoo  bla» 
that  he  should  examine  into  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  Catholics.  Con- 
sidering it  his  rigfu  to  exercise  this 
function  persoaaUy,  tha  inspector,  aft 
a  matter  of  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, is  willing  that  the  priest  should 
azanina  ih»  ehildrsn  in  his  wesMMM^ 
not.  OS  he  says,  *  to  criticise  doctrines, 
but  to  see  whether  they  are  taught 
eifeelaally  and  earnestly;'  and  whe« 
ther  those  who  teach  r^igion  are  *fit 
for  their  work.'  You  cannot  fail  to 
see  how  much  this  language  sounds 
like  that  of  a  Bishop  making  hia  visi- 
tation. We  except,  indeed,  the  point 
of  criticisii^  doctrine,  into  whioa  he 
might  still  aoawioaslT  or  ftMODseiQiia- 
ly  enter,  baring  the  ndd  open  to  hiab 
Yet  it  is  a  government  in8pect^)r's  re- 
corded view  of  his  duty.  What  follows 
is  extracted  tnm  tile  saoM  aorraspon- 
dence :  '  It  seems  to  me  an  essential 
item  in  the  effectual  inspection  of  re- 
farmalofica,  tbat  I  sbonH  ba  la  o  con* 
dition  to  oertify  to  the  public  that  the 
essentiftls  of  a  Christian's  faith  and 
duty  are  taught,  and  well  taught,  in  it. 
^  aaaantiftla,  I  maftB  thft  gnatfiiadan 
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MBtal  poinli  on  whioh  «U  ChristiaiM 

tre  agreed;  no  puintd  of  controvtrsjr 
need  D€  brought  in.    Conducted  by  a 
Catholic  teacher,  as  the  exawinutioa 
would  be,  no  opportunity  for  an^  ob- 
jnitionable  questions  would  be  giren.' 
Xhw,  again,  ia  a  Protestaat  clerioal 
iMpeetor*a        ofUa  dn^  in  a  Ca- 
tholic school.  So  that  a  pneet,  exam- 
ining under  his  official  superintend- 
enee,  is  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
ftwdamaitfab  and  non-fundamentalt, 
and  between  what  Catholics  bflieve 
and  what  all  Chriiitiaua  are  agreed 
VPOD.    In  other  worda,  tlM  priest, 
when  under  the  eye  of  a  govern- 
BMDt  official,  ia  to  lower  his  teaching 
down  to  that  of  the  lowest  of  Christian 
sects,  whaterer  that  may  be.  What 
greater  proof  can  there  be  that  a 
Protestant  is  inoapable  of  understand* 
ing  the  duty  and  work  of  a  Oatbolie 
teacher?    lhat  the  inspector  claiina 
the  right  of  making  the  religious  ex- 
amination in  person,  \^  proved  by  his 
having  done  so  already.    For,  in  ono 
ease,  as  the  priest  declined  to  coope- 
rate, with  our  catechism  in  hand,  the 
Proteatant  clergyman  aetoally  did  ex- 
amine the  religious  teachin<^  of  a  Ca- 
tholic school.    But  the  proposal  to 
■ako  tha  examination  of  toHgions 
teach  in  <<^  thrc>ngh  the  priest  is  even 
WOrsOb  on  more  than  one  important 
viaw  of  the  subject,  than  if  the  in- 
apaotor  himself  examined.    Fur  this 
would  not  m(>r^'1v  be  a  religious  in- 
spection of  the  itcijoul,  but  would  wear 
tha  nnairoidabia  appearanca  of  an  in- 
spection of  the  priest  in  tha  tswcise 
ci  his  clerical  duty.    No  priest  could 
•niMnit  bimialf  to  a  poMtion  so  am- 
biguous and  olgeetionnbto^ 

"Such  is  an  instance  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  a  PrutestAnt  clerical  in- 
spector  acting  upon  his  instructions 
from  higher  State  authority;  and  al- 
though it  haa  no  official  connection 
with  the  Royal  Oonmiition,  jet  it  in- 
volves an  identical  principle.  And  it 
throws  light  on  the  similar  instruc- 
tions which  the  Commission  has  given 
to  the  Aisitttnt  Commissioners,  with 
reference  to  thfir  inquiries  into  the 
formularies  of  religious  doctrine,  and 
the  methoda  by  whieb  tbmr  are  taught. 
But  what  Catholic  can  fail  to  see,  that 
if  we,  with  direct  concurrence,  admit 
the  State  to  examine,  inspect*  and  le- 
port  upon  our  religious  fonMlkMiea 
and  niodia  of  taasJunf  thtfli^  wa  not 


only  oomprondta  onr  Mllgiona  free* 

dom,  but  uctnally  admit  a  species  of 
vittitatorial  power  in  matters  religious 
and  Catholic  on  the  part  of  the  crown? 
Who  sees  not,  even  at  a  glance,  that 
if  Royal  Ctjinmissioners,  and  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  invested  with  this  vt- 
sitntorinl  authority,  enter  onr  seboole 
to  examine  in  what  way  the  clergy 
and  the  teachers  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  our  faitli,  the  impression  on 
those  rude,  unsnlftured,  simple-minded, 
poor  children  must  be  that,  nfter  all. 
the  State  must  have  some  kind  of  rule 
and  predonbianee  over  the  CaAoHo 
religion?  It  is  not  so  easy  even  fov 
a  well-educated  mind  to  draw  tha 
subtle  distioction  between  the  viritn-* 
tion  and  inifeetion  of  religious  teaab 
ing  on  the  ono  hand,  and  authority 
exercised  in  such  inspection  on  tho 
other.  Can  they  be  separattd?  Doea 
not  official  inspection  essentially  im- 

gly  authority  over  whatever  is  of- 
cially  inspected  and  exnadnedf  To 
a  Protestant  this  causes  no  uneasi- 
ness, {lerhaps  awakens  no  reflection; 
for  he  considers  supreme  authority 
over  sel^ion  to  lodge  in  the  State. 
Not  so  can  it  be  with  a  Catholic  A 
Bishop  comes  and  inspects  the  reli« 
gioua  teaching  in  a  nlMielt  and 
result  is,  a  deep  impression  on  tho 
minds  of  the  children,  that  he  is  one 
who  exercises  authority  over  the 
priest,  the  teaeheffa,  and  the  children, 
m  matters  religious.    A  Royal  Com- 
nsisaioner,  or  a  Goveramtnt  inspco* 
tor,oo«ea  fai  the  name  of  the  State, 
— a  Protestant,  whether  layman  or 
clergyman,-~and  docs  the  seliaanie 
thing,  and,  according  to  all  ontwarA 
appearance,  in  the  selfsame  foiM. 
Can  this  be  done  without  leaving  an 
impression  of  the  State's  exercising 
authority  ia  mattera  religionaf 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  arfrue,  as  one  or 
two  Catholics  have  uawiselv  done, 
that  the  Royal  Ceamission  is  not  a 
permanent  institution,  but  only  an  OT^* 
g&nisation  for  a  temporary  purpose. 
It  is  a  precedent,  and  may  be  followed 
by  others.  The  qneation  in  one  ti 
principle ;  and  a  principle  given  np 
once,  is  a  principle  for  ever  snnan- 
dered.  By  tbe  verr  liMt  ef  that  tnr^ 
render,  it  ceases  to  be  accounted  ft>r  • 
principle.  Once  yield  thai  principle^ 
and,  as  already  attempted  m  the  re- 
fonnatoriea,  ruigioas  mspectioo  may 
be  fimed  npon  eveiy  department  <i£ 
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CftdioUo  edneatloa.  Whftt  !•  to  pre- 
vent its  even  entering  our  churches? 
Virtually,  indeed,  it  would  do  so.  For 
what  is  the  religious  teaching  in  our 
•ofaools,  but  the  work  of  the  Church 
done  in  the  schw)l?   In  vain  would  be 
our  etforts  at  resistance.    We  should 
be  told  that  we  had  already  praeticaUy 
admitted  that  no  principle  had  been 
compromised.   Nay,  we  nave  already 
been  told  this  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  reform- 
atories, ntitwithstandinej  all  protests 
that  in>ipt'Ction  of  religion  had  there 
crept  in  without  oar  having  any  know- 
ledge  of  what  was  doltii;.    And  the 
Secretary  of  State  even  declined  mak- 
ing any  change,  on  the  ground  that 
*  the  course  pursued  had  given  general 
satisfaction.    One  proof  more,  how  to- 
tally incapable  is  the  Protestant  mind 
of  understanding  Catholic  sentiments 
and  feelinirs.    But  better  far  is  it  that 
we  should  be  misunderstood  negative- 
ly, and  that  oar  passiveness  should  be 
misinterpreted,  than  that  we  should 
give  rise,  by  our  active  concurrence 
and  by  yielding  of  principle,  to  our 
old  system  of  education  being  misap- 
prehended; as  assuredly  it  would  be, 
if  none  but  Trotestants  were  our  ex- 
aminers and  judges. 

•'  The  subject  of  the  Royal  Cora- 
mistiion  and  of  the  reformatories  oom- 
.  bincd,  was  considered  of  sufieient  im- 
portance to  engage  all  the  Bishofie  to 
assemble  in  London,  at  whatever  in- 
convenience, iu  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last.  They  entered  IbUy  into  the 
consideration  of  the  Question.  The 
result  we  will  give  in  tne  words  of  the 
Cardinal  Arcbbisbop,  and  will  eon* 
elude  this  pastoral  admonition  with 
the  words  which  his  Eminence  has  ad- 
dressed in  his  own  pastoral  letter  to 
the  faithful  of  hiaarobdiocese.** 

[Here  follows  an  extract  from  the 
pastoral  of  the  Cardinal- Archbishop, 
whksb  will  be  foood  in  a  preeeding 
column.] 

We  do  not  consider  that  any  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  BcanUer  in  par- 
ticular in  these  remarks.  It  is  true 
that  the  IJishop  of  Birniin<;hara  speaks 
of  the  "  public  press"  as  having  inter- 
fered in  a  question  which  lielonged  to 
the  Bishops,  and  so  far  we  are  included 
in  the  censure:  but  the  Catholic  news- 
papers admitted  letters  from  corres- 
pondents  who  spoke  in  the  same  spirit 
and  tone  as  our  own  writer}  and  we 


are  sure  that  what  the  Bishops  alloir 

to  a  weekly  paper  they  allow  to  a 
magazine,  and  what  they  deny  to  a 
magazine  they  deny  to  a  newspaper. 
Whether  in  regard  to  circulation  or 
character  of  readers,  there  is  no  doubt 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  popular 
pubHei^on.  Speakii^,  then,  not  sim 
ply  in  our  own  defence,  but  in  that  of 
the  public  press,  we  make  two  re- 
maru. 

1.  Mostcertainly  wedidnotconsider 
that  in  any  remark  of  ours  we  were 
opposing  any  episcopal  decision ;  we 
should  have  iteen  the  last  to  take  so 
indecent  a  step.  For  episcopal  de- 
cisions  are  matters  too  serious  to  ad- 
mit of  being  made  except  in  form. 
We  did  not  know  the  Bishops  had 
spoken  formally,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  an  informal  decision. 
^Ve  knew  what  they  were  likely  to 
do;  we  did  not  know  that  they  had 
actually  put  the  question  out  of  their 
own  hands  by  any  irreversible  act  or 
judgment;  we  are  very  sorry  for  our 
mistake,  but  we  are  not  sure,  from 
what  is  reported,  that  they  have  dono 
so  even  now. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  our  second  re- 
mark. Acknowledging,  then,  most 
fUly  the  prerogatives  of  the  epiaco- 

})ate,  we  do  unfeio^edly  l)elieve,  both 
rom  the  reasonableness  of  the  matter, 
and  especially  from  the  prudence,  gen- 
tleness, and  considerateness  which  be- 
long to  them  personally,  that  their 
Lonlships  really  desire  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  lai^  on  subjects  ill 
which  the  laity  are  especially  con- 
cerned.   If  even  in  the  preparation 
of  a  dogmatic  definition  the  faithftd 
are  consulted,  as  lately  in  the  instance 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  it  is  at 
least  as  natural  to  anticipate  such  an 
act  of  kind  tVeling  and  sympathy  in 
great  practical  questions,  out  of  the 
condescension  which  belongs  to  those 
who  are  forma  facti  gregig  ex  amU 
mo.   If  our  words  or  tone  were  disre- 
spectful, we  deeply  grieve  and  apo- 
logise for  such  a  fault;  but  surely 
we  are  not  disrespectful  in  thinking, 
and  in  having  tlioupht,  that  the  Bi- 
shops would  like  to  know  the  senti- 
ments of  an  infuential  portion  of  the 
laity  before  they  took  any  step  which 
perhaps  thev  could  not  recall.  Surely 
It  was  no  dusrespect  towards  them  to 
desire  ttiat  tibey  should  have  the  lailjy 
nllyingioiiiid  tbem  on  the  great  qoea* 
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tion  of  oilupation  with  the  imposing 
zeal  which  ha8  lately  been  exempUBed 
in  Ireland,  in  the  great  meeting  which 
WAS  held  at  Cork.  If  we  have  uttered 
a  word  inconsistent  with  this  explana- 
tion of  our  conduct, — if  we  argued  in 
A  hard  or  diarespeetful  tone, — if  we 
put  into  print  what  might  better  have 
been  conveyed  to  their  Lordships  in 
ttUM  Other  way, — we  repeat,  w«  are 
deeply  sorry  for  it  We  are  too  fully 
convinced  of  the  misery  of  any  division 
between  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and 
the  ednoated  laity,— w«  gri«^o  ^ 
deeply,  too  bitterly,  over  such  in- 
stances as  are  found,  either  in  the 
present  day  or  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  of  such  mutual  alienations, — to 
commit  ourselves  consciously  to  any 
act  which  may  tend  to  so  dire  a  cala- 
mity. It  is  onr  liBrvent  prayer  that 
their  T^ordshipe  may  live  in  the  hearts 
of  their  people;  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
of  tha  rteh,  of  the  rich  aa  wall  as  of 

the  poor;  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of 
the  laity,  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the 
clergy:  but  whatever  be  our  own  anx- 
ious desire  on  the  subject,  we  know 
that  the  desire  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves is  far  mure  intense,  more  ge- 
aarous,  more  heart-oonsnming,  than 
can  be  the  desire  of  any  persons,  how- 
ever loval  to  them,  who  are  committed 
to  their  cfawsa.  Let  them  pardon, 
then,  the  incidental  hastiness  of  man- 
ner or  want  of  ceremony  of  the  rude 
Jack-tars  of  their  vessel,  as  far  as  it 
occurred,  in  consideration  of  the  Jteal 
and  ener^'V  with  which  they  haol^tO 
the  ropcb  aud  mau  the  yards. 

Education  }fovement  in  Irdand. 

We  just  now  alluded  to  the  great 
education  meeting  at  Cork;  but  so 
■mah  ia  doingf  inlrehuid  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  various  ways  in  the 
cause  of  schools,  seminaries,  univer- 
mtaaa,  and  other  educational  establish- 
ments  or  assf>ciation.s,  that  we  have  a 
difficulty  inenteringon  a  subject  which 
will  prove  too  great  for  the  spaoe  we 
can  afford  to  give  iL 

Before  wo  draw  attention  to  this 
meeting,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a 
few  linea  to  a  review  of  the  state  of  the 
education  question  at  this  moment 
across  ^3t.  George's  Channel.  Thoush 
tlia  English  people  eannot  endure  the 
thought  of  a  compromise  between  re- 
ligious  parties  on  that  vital  subject  in 
their  own  cadu,  and  the  introduction  \ 


of  a  system  of  mixed  education,  they 
think  itgood  enough,  or  the  very  thing, 
for  Ireland ;  and  both  Conservativea 
and  Whigs  have  play<'(i  a  pan  in  its  es- 
tablishment there.  The  Whiffs  bei^an 
it,  thirty  years  since,  under  JLurd  Grey, 
by  setting  up  the  natioiial  system  of 
schools  for  the  population  at  large; 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  set  up  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges,  at  Corit,  BellhsC, 
and  (ialway,  about  fifteen  years  after; 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  we  believe,  set 
up  the  Queen's  University.  Lately  a 
commission  has  been  appointed  toln- 
(juire  into  the  fmuls.  and  thfir  applica- 
tion, of  the  endowed  schools  through- 
out the  eountry,  with  a  view  of  fnun- 
ing  a  large  measure  of  intermediate 
education.  At  the  same  time,  the 
gates  of  Trinity  College  hare  been 
opened  wider  than  before,  and  certain 
emoluments  placed  wilhin  the  reach  of 
persons  of  every  denomination,  buch 
naa  bean  the  gradual  extension  and 
advance  of  a  scheme  which,  tending 
as  it  does,  on  the  one  hand,  to  educate 
all  classes,  on  the  other  to  detach  all 
whom  it  eduoatea  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  cannot  be  considered  a  Whig 
or  a  Conservative  scheme,  for  it  be- 
longs to  one  as  much  as  to  the  other) 
nor  a  Tory  scheme,  for  it  has  never 
been  acceptable  to  the  Orange  party; 
but  which,  as  being  a  deep  design  of 
English  statesmen  upon  the  faith  of 
Ireland,  and  that  on  a  basis  of  opera- 
tion which  would  not  for  an  instant  be 
endured  by  their  own  countrymen, 
may,  from  its  bold  and  overbearing 
onesidedness,  be  htly  called  an  Eng- 
lish system* 

However,  even  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years,  the  principle  of  mixed  educa- 
tion has  not  taken  root;  and,  in  spite 
of  its  superficial  progress,  the  esta- 
blishments based  on  it  seem  fullin'^ 
to  pieces.  The  system  of  poor- schools, 
commonly  ealled  the  national  system 
of  •.'duration,  we  believe,  was  never 
approved  at  lion^e;  and,  though  for 
a  time  it  worited  wdl  for  Camolics, 
still,  aa  time  haa  gone  on,  it  1ms  be- 
come more  and  more  distasteful  both 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  Grange 
party.  As  to  the  Queen's  Unirwsitj 
and  Colleges,  for  the  moneys  thejr 
have  consumed  and  the  work  they 
have  done  for  it  we  refor  our  readeta 
to  a  recent  parliamentary  return,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
p^an  ot  mtermedialo  education  has  not 
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yet  got  BO  far  as  to  Im  bvooi^t  btfore 

the  legblature. 
Hera  we  ftfft  oonetroed  wHIi  llie  op- 

pOMtioo  directed  against  these  mea> 
sures  bv  the  Catholic  bixiy.  As  re- 
Kards  the  uatiunul  sy^itcui  uf  education 
lor  the  htimbler  classes,  it  remains  as 
jet  untouched ;  though  from  the  pre- 
sent aapect  ot  things,  it  would  not  be 
■nrprfsing  if  the  Proteelmt  prekne 
Dr.  Whalely,  who  was  the  instru- 
ment  of  the  Whigs  in  commencing  it, 
was  destined  to  see  its  termination. 
The  scheme  of  higher  or  univt  rsity 
education  was  disowned  urul  resisted 
by  the  national  synod  of  Thurles,  in 
1850,  iriieB  %  decree  wm  pened  for 
the  erection  of  a  Catholic  univi-rsity; 
which,  es  our  readers  know,  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
and  that  with  sneh  promise,  that  a 
chiirttT  is  in  prospect,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  before  we  conclude.  The 
principal  object,  however,  to  whieh 
Catholic  exertions  have  been  directed 
during  the  last  few  months,  has  been 
toanttelpAteMideetiiponthe  projected 
€h>vernment  measure  of  intermediate 
education,  to  which  the  labours  of  the 
late  Commission  necessarily  tend.  The 
great  meeilDg  of  Ooik  wm  hold  wilh 
tbiepnrpoae. 

(krk  Meetiiw  on  Inimmtdkte 

Eawcation* 
Cork  is  the  place  in  which  the 
Queen's-C  'Uege  scheme  promised  most 
success ;  it  ia  therefore  dgnificant 
that  the  demonstration  against  mixed 
education  should  proceed  from  that 
dty.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
cathedral,  on  Wednesday,  March  2d, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Catholic  no- 
blemen and  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
ing counties;  and  was  attendea  bjthe 
Bishops  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  Kerry,  and 
Koss,  by  various  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tariee,  members  of  pArlieoMnl,  deputy- 
lieutenants,  and  magistrates,  three 
hundred  priests,  and  eight  thousand 
of  the  CslhoUe  popuUtion.  The  sa- 
cred building,  though  spacious,  was 
filled,  the  area  presenting,  as  the  re- 
port informs  us,  "a  sea  of  heads," 
though  *'  there  were  scarcely  any  pre- 
sent below  the  rank  directly  interested 
in  the  question;"  while  the  neigh - 
bonrhood  of  the  ▼arkms  entrMieee  was 
filled  b^  the  crowds  who  had  sought 
admission  in  vain.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  four  Bishopa,  by 


Sortj^cant  Deasy,  M.P..  Mr.  Maguire, 
M.P.,  and  others,  and  passed  various 
resolutions,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  to  the  effect,**  that  no  form 
of  intermediate  education  is  suited  to 
a  Catholic  people,  unless  it  l>e  granted 
to  them  in  separate  sdMuls,  and  on 
terms  always  strictly  in  accordance 
wilh  the  teaching  aad  discipline  of 
theCbthoUeOhiinh.** 

The  jplaea  of  the  meeting  was  signi- 
ficant for  m<^re  reasons  than  one.  It 
was  si^niticaut  from  the  circumstaoee 
that  the  excellent  prelate  who  Alb  thsr 
see  of  Cork,  and  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, has  ever  been  reoaariuble  for  the 
extreme  moderatlMi  of  his  viewa  and 
conduct  on  the  subject  uf  education. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  ot  this  cir- 
cumstance in  his  opening  speech.  He 
appealed  to  them,  that  the  eider  cler- 
gy of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  who, 
like  himsell*,  had  grown  old  among 
tiwm,  had  neferonanyoocasionwhat- 
ever  exhibited  the  least  leaning  to- 
wards the  curse  of  the  country,  bigot- 
ry and  then  he  continued,  *'  we  ara 
ail  united,  bishops,  priesu,  and  paofls^ 
in  the  matter.  We  will  make  one  com- 
bined effort;  and  we  are  thoroughly 
determined  to  persevere  till  we  ara 
crowned  with  success.  I  th«'refore 
begin  by  asserting,  that  for  iiumaa 
OMholie  children  MBarato  interma* 
diate  Bioman  Catbolie  education  ia 
necessary."  What  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant, he  said,  "  1  do  not  believe 
that,  im  th§  mttire  extent  of  this  countrfy 
there  are  any  Catholics  to  be  found 
who  will  oppose  us:  and  I  am  sure 
there  it  not  one  amongst  those  I  know, 
and  who  are  my  frienos,  who  may  have 
supported  mixed  education,  Uiiu  will 
continue  to  do  so." 

These  antislaatkma  ware  ransntod 
by  other  speakers.  Sergeant  Deasy 
said,  **  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Catholic  popaktion  of  this  citjF 
and  county,  1  believe  nil  //  r/r/nr/ agrees 
with  you,  and  I  believe  i:'rotestanta  of 
the  eity  and  connty  entertoin  Tlewtaf 
the  same  kind."  Mr.  Maguire,  in  like 
manner,  spoke  to  the  certain  effSect  of 
the  meeting  upon  the  Government. 

There  is  not  a  Moo  of  the  biU,**  he 
said,  "yet  drawn  out;  I  believe  that 
the  Govemaient  are  waiting  for  your 
proBonnoement;  /  Miset  At^  m$ 
waiting  Jbr  your  unaninums  verdtei  ha» 
fore  they  attempt  to  legislate." 

These  are  not  words  of  course:  we 
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consider  that  the  Cork  meeting  has 
bj  ODe  effort  decided  the  momentous 
qoMlioa  wliieb  railed  H  together. 

It  is  Hcarcc'Iy  necessary  t«j  add.  that 
the  movement^  formally  inaugurated 
at  Cork,  is  already  making  itMf  felt, 
M  th«  speakers  there  annouMd,  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  There  are  to 
be  formal  meetings  on  the  subjeot  in 
the  tooth  and  WMt«  Kilklo*  bateff  tlM 
Arst  of  them  ;  and  allusions  to  it  have 
•ppaarad  in  the  Lent  Pastorals  of  the 
^mhUibopa  ef  D«Min  Mrf  ^wi,  and 
the  Bishops  of  .Ckghat^  MMrtk»  and 
ofehttrpMlaiM. 

Charter  to  the  Catholic  Univerxity. 

*    The  same  month  which  has  wit- 
nessed the  oommenoeuMnt  of  the 
aovemrat  in  behalf  of  a  Catholic 
•Jftem  of  intermrKliate  schools,  is  also 
ncmorable  for  uu  important  step  in 
■dvHioe  towards  the  seowre  Mtablish- 
ment  and  legal  confirmation  of  the 
OathoUc  University  of  Ireland.   In  a 
enrmt  undertaking  suoh  M  tUt*  to  be 
simply  rectx/nised  as  exiftfig  it  the 
whole  of  the  butile;  and  the  only  pro- 
tection which  its  enemies  have  against 
U,  mod  their  only  weapon  of  ftttek,  is 
to  iamore  it.    This  they  have  accord - 
inmy  done,  at  regards  the  University, 
Mloiif  MCVortlMf^WMiM.  TIm  Eng- 
lish newspapers  either  did  not  seem 
to  know  of  its  existence!  or  it  was 
**Dr.  Cullen's  CoHege,**  '*the  seminary 
Ib  fltephen's  Green."  or    the  Ultni- 
montane  establishment."    But  now  a 
«abinet  minister,  the  leader  of  the 
Boom  of  OoaMMBt*  hM  reoohrtd  « 
deputation  of  members  of  Parliament, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  on  the 
•object  of  eomftrring  on  it  tbe  legal 
power  of  granting  degrees.  Here, 
then,  the  rery  fact  of  the  deputation, 
and  its  admission  to  an  audience,  is 
tiw  vffliovy  of  the  Universitv.  When 
they  entered  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£xokeqaer's  room,  the  battle  was 
wont :  iho  pntwt  Quvcnmmt  may 
refuse  the  request,  there  may  be  delay 
and  trouble  in  carry  ing  the  matter 
throngh;  hot  it  will  be  simply  the 
Universlty'k.fiiidt  and  no  one's  else, 
if  it  does  not  now  get  a  charter:  it  is 
bot  a  matter  of  time.   A»  a  record  to 
look  iMOk  vpmi  hofooftoTf  we  prooood 
to  give  some  account  of  what  passed 
at  the  interview  of  which  w«  have 
boBD  tpeaking. 


The  deputation  consisted  of  evenr 
section  or  opinion  among  the  Irith 
members  of  tibe  Honse;  toe  speakers 

were  Mr.  Maguire,  Blr.  Deasy,  and 
Mr.  Bowyer.    They  represented  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
an  application  had  been  first  flUliio  tO 
him  on  the  subject  by  the  rector  and 
professors  of  the  University,  in  the 
ooune  of  latt  Jnljt  tbeo  In  Jannanr 
of  the  present  year,  by  all  the  Irish 
Catholic  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  but  one, — that  one,  who 
otherwise  wonld  have  taken  part  in 
it,  bc'in^  absent  on  the  Continent.  The 
deputation  was  now  making  a  third 
applicatioB.    No  lesa  a  tarn  than 
80,000/.  had  been  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  the  University;  this 
had  been  done,  not  in  opporition  to 
the  Queenit  Colleges,  but  because  of 
conscientious  scruples  which  Irish  Ca- 
tholics felt  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  those  colleges 
furnished.    Even  tlie  vice-president 
of  Galwaj  College  had  confessed  to 
the  lota  KoywH  Coomistionen  that 
the  objections  to  the  colleges  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  not  al- 
together unfounded i"  for  "there  are 
certain  dwirt  in  which  the  profetton 
have  opportunities  of  throwing  oat 
innuemioi  respectioK  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed leUgiim,  and  one  of  die  text- 
books osed  in  the  colleges  speaks 
slightingly  of  certain  doctrines  held 
by  the  Romanists.'*  The  Queen's  Col- 
nge^  had  coat  the  country  already  an 
outlay  of  375,000/.,  whereas  the  depa- 
tation  did  not  aftk  a  shilling  for  the 
CatboKe  UniversitT.  The  ifniversity 
embraced  five  faculties,  of  which  four 
were  in  active  operation.  The  medical 
faculty  was  in  poasession  of  lai|;e 
building!, — theatres,  laboratoiy,  dia- 
secting-rooms ;   it  ha<l  a  library  of 
5U0U  well-selected  aud  rare  volumes 
in  aeven  languages.   It  had  last  year 
as  many  as  eighty  students,  with  the 
prospect  of  increase;  and  had  com- 
meneed  •  tyelem  of  lodging-honoai. 
The  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters 
and  of  science  had  a  periodical  of  their 
own  for  the  advancement  of  the  8ub> 
jeott  they  proftei,  which  brooght  then 
into  correspondence  with  learned  bo- 
dies in  Great  Britain,  the  Continent, 
and  the  Uniled  Stnlset  end,  in  n  wotd, 
last  year  there  were  as  many  as  249 
students  attending  the  University  lec- 
tures. This  being  the  case,  there  was 
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force  in  the  words  of  the  University 
memorial  of  last  year :  "  We  hope  we 
may,  wiUiout  presumption,  ask  for 
that  recog;nition  from  the  State  which 
we  are  coDtiaually  obtaining  from  the 
^reat  centres  of  fearning  Md  sdence 
m  Europe  and  North  America.  In 
referring  to  the  Charter  lately  granted 
by  the  Government  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  University  of  Qoebeo,  we 
both  explain  what  we  venture  to  an- 
ticipate, and  our  reason  for  anticipat- 
inff  it" 

It  was  also  mentioned,  that  as  many 
as  twenty-three*  Irish  Bishops  had 
written  letters  authorising  the  depu- 
tation to  make  use  of  their  names. 
Of  these,  for  instance,  the  Arehbishop 
of  Cashel  wished  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  know  hit  earnest 
desire,  in  conjunction  with  "all  the 
3iahops  of  Muoster  and  Dr.  Cullen," 
for  thegrantofaidiaiiler;  the  Bishop 
of  Kildare  wtiA,  that  **  success  in  the 
application  would  be  most  gratifying 
to  the  Catholic  people"  of  Ireland ;  the 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  that  **  there  was 
nothing  which  he  desired  more;'*  the 
Bishop  of  Cioyne,  that  he  felt  the 
wannest  interest  in  the  snooess  of  the 
great  undertaking;"  and  the  Bishop 
of  Kerry,  that  it  was  "  the  strong  de- 
termination of  the  Catholic  laity  to 
keep  intermediate  or  secondary  educa- 
tion under  purely  Catholic  tutelage;" 
and  that  a  University  was  its  neces- 
aary  oomplement.'' 

We  quote  these  passages  as  a  de- 
dsire  answer  to  the  rumour,  which 
we  know  is  even  matter  of  gossip  at 
Home,  that  the  Irish  Bishops  are 
lukewarm  on  the  subject  of  an  under- 
taking which  they  have  themselves 
decreed  in  national  synod»  and  for 
which  they  hare  ooUeeled  siidi  lafge 
sums. 

We  gire  Mr.  Diaraelf  i  amwer  at 

-  length. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  he  hoped  the 
deputation  would  now  excuse  him  for 
brngiug  their  conversation  to  a  close; 
but  a  Cabinet  had  been  suddenly 
cdUed  that  dav  at  two  o'clock:  such» 
however,  waa  his  anxiety  to  liare  the 
honour  of  receiving  them,  that  he  had 
had  it  delayed  to  three  o'clock.  He 
ll^ged  to  assure  them  that,  since  his 
•Mention  had  been  first  oalled  to  the 

*  This  number  wm  soon  increased  to  twen- 
to-nioe.  The  wbols  number  of  BialMV*  is 


Catholic  University  of  Ireland  last 
year  by  Mr.  Monseil,  the  subject  had 
engaged  his  earnest  attention,  and  ha 
haa  inquired  into,  and  was  quite 
aware  all  the  circumstances  of 
that  institution.  He  had  always  felt 
that  its  existence  was  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  xeal  and  liberality  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  to  be  attached 
to  this  deputation — of  tlie  importance 
of  which  he  of  course  fell  thoroughly 
aware— ^he  shonld  again  bring  the 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  tbey  might  feel  quite 
certain,  that  whatever  the  decision  of 
the  Government  might  be,  the  subjeot 
would  be  considered  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  importance  due  to  it.  Jic  dis-' 
tinody  held  that  the  question  ou^hft 
not  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  involving 
any  rivalry  between  the  (^ueen^s  CoU 
leges  and  tlieOatholio  University,  but 
on  its  own  merits.  And  he  had  again 
t<j  repeat,  that  fully  recognising  its 
importance,  the  Qovernment  would 
give  the  subject  their  moat  attentive 
consideration." 

We  add  the  following  information, 
given  by  the  ttaikm  newspaper,  which 
has  an  intrinsic  probability: 

"  There  is  in  the  hands  of  the  four 
Archbishops  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  important  rescripta  ttpoo  the 
subject  of  education  that  has  ever  ema- 
nated from  the  Holv  See.  The  Pro- 
paganda, hi  jM«of  of  its  eolieitade  a»i 
anxiety  regarding  the  education  of 
the  Catholics  of  Irelaud,  gives  an  his- 
torioal  ri$umS  of  the  various  BuUs, 
Rseor^ts,  and  other  official  doon- 
ments,  which  it  has  forwarded  upon 
this  subject  for  the  last  century.  It 
sets  foiih  the  unfavourahle  reports 
which  have  reached  it  respecting  the 
working  of  the  ordinary  National 
Sdhools,  of  Model  Soiioola,  and  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  refers  to  the 
projected  scheme  of  intermediate 
schools.  The  Archbishops  are  called 
on  to  reply  to  a  series  of  categorical 
propositions  in  relation  to  those  in- 
stitutions; and,  in  so  doing,  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinioB  of  their  soiftagaii 
prelates,  and  inform  the  Iloly  See. 
Provincial  sjmods  and  a  council  of 
the  whole  Irish  episcopacy  are  sug- 
gested; and  we  have  reason  to  expeet 
that  a  national  meeting  of  the  pre- 
lates will  be  held  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.'* 
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In  the  beginning  of  March  a  Farlia- 
mentanr  return  was  made,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  5lr.  Monsell,  of  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure  psid  by  the  country  for 
these  three  colleges,  of  the  number  of 
atiidflOts,and  their  relii^ious  denomina- 
tions respectively,  and  of  the  scholar- 
ships and  other  emoluments  bestowed 
OD  any  <yf  them. 

From  this  Report  we  learn  the  fol- 
lowing etartliog  lact: 

£       «.  4, 

Kreetion  of  the  three 
oollegee  •  •  .  •   100,000  0  0 

Maintenance,  re- 
pairs, &C.    .    .   .     13,041  16  5 

Support  and  endow- 
ment of  University 
and  Colleges   .   .   266,516   8  11 


£879,658   5  4 

Per§on»  taking  ^md^Ar*  Medi- 

Belfait  *  116 

Cork  72 

Galway  51 

889 

Thus  for  each  person  who  has  be- 
come a  erraduate  the  ooontry  has  paid 
aeerly  1600/. 

We  were  pror«?edlng  with  Otir  ana- 
lysis when  Mr.  Henneasy's  pamphlet 
come  into  our  hands,  which  super- 
eedhra  the  neeestity  of  making  one, 
and  of  which  we  have  given  an  ac- 
count in  a  foregoing  page.  In  the 
above  average  we  are  s^U  less  faTonr> 
able  to  the  coUegee  then  he  is.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
any  real  difference  between  him  and 
ni,  since  we  hare  spoken  of  g^raduates, 
he  really  of  degrees:  if  there  is,  we 
most  throw  the  blame  nnon  the  ob- 
eeority  of  eertsin  items  of  the  Betnra* 
Mr.  11.  brings  a  more  serious  charge 
■gsinat  the  defenders  of  the  oolites. 

Cori  Toumg  MetCt  Society. 

IS  wo  single  oat  Ais  Society  ftrmn 

•0  many  flourishing  branclies  of  the 
same  excellent  institution,  it  is,  first, 
because  it4»  sixth  annual  report  has 
Come  into  our  hands;  and next»iiDr the 
lake  of  the  Bishop's  address. 


I     We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  re- 
printing the  following  weighty  words 

of  that  e«(tiinablo  prelate. 

•'You  have  liiui)  young  men  meet- 
ing togetherfbr  the  purpose  of  Tirtne; 
and  six  years  have  passed  over  their 
heads,  not  showing  symptoms  of  decay, 
j  but  growing  strong  in  their  union, 
gaining  new  acquisitions  to  their  num- 
bers, and  bidding  fair,  I  trust,  to  enlist 
every  young  man  of  this  city  and  com- 
mnnity  in  ue  same  holy  l>ond  of  Iwo- 
therhood. 

'*In  vour  studies  I  feel  ^reat  de- 
light, ooeerring  that  there  is  stieh  a 
list  of  illustrious  men  coming  to  deli- 
ver instructive  lectures  amongst  you. 
But  while  I  admire  these  intellectual 
feasts,  thus  spread  beAm  yoo,  I  would 

take  the  liberty,  at  the  same  time,  of 
observing  on  the  way  in  which  alone 
they  canlM made  nseful  to  yon.  Jam 
the  cluMea.  Labour  hard.  Lay  deep 
the  foundation  of  solid  knowledge, 
without  which  there  never  can  be  any 
useful  education.  Ton  hear  lecture 
after  lecture,  on  varions  subjects ;  but 
these  topics  must  displace  each  other 
in  your  memories  wnen  thus  mnltf- 
plied,  and  nothing  of  solid  benefit  will 
be  left  to  you,  unless  you,  in  your  in- 
dividnal  capacities,  devote  yourselves 
to  private  study.  The  classes,  there- 
fore, and  your  own  studies,  are  the  all- 
important  objects.  Lectures  are  in- 
valuable. By  them  you  geteondensed 
knowledge  put  before  you.  You  get 
new  views  suggested  to  you.  Tou  l&id 
varions  objects  that  reflect  IMit  on 
each  other  grouped  together.  Various 
are  the  advantages  of  these  lectures. 
But.  believe  me,  all  will  be  utterly  un- 
profitable, unless  each  of  you  becomes 
a  diligent  and  bard  Student  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity.*' 

We  wish  we  had  room  Ibr  a  larger 
extract.  We  will  but  add,  that  the 
report  itself  is  so  beautifully  drawn 
and  got  up,  as  to  form  a  literary  work 
in  itself. 

The  It^mn  BiU.  ^ 
A  retrospect  of  home  afiairs  dnrw 
ing  the  last  two  months  is  little  more 
than  an  account  of  the  ministerial 
measure  Ibr  Parliamentary  Refbnat 
of  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  and  the  intended  dissolution 
subjects  exciting  doubtless  to  those 
who  tread  the  highways  of  the  world, 
bat  not  to  outmHym,  wlio  do  bn( 
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**peep  at  it  tbrousb  the  loopholes  of 
relrMt,  «nl  see  um  stir  of  »•  treat 

Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd,  and 
who  are  oM  enough  to  recollect  the 
former  agitation  of  1830*32  and  its 
iwalls.  The  former  crisis  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Kn^^land  has  not  only  taken 
away  the  novelty  of  such  coostitu- 
tkmal  diMife  as  it  eontwnplted  by 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  partiaans.  but  has 
destroyed  the  possibilitv  of  its  haviag 
any  paralM  m  ftllir  tUMs  from  dia 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  of 
the  kind.  From  William  III.  to  Wil- 
liam iV.  there  had  been  no  Refonn 
Bill.   The  refoni  which  took  plaoe 
undt  r  the  former  of  the  two  mon- 
BTohs  was  an  acknowledged  revelation, 
•ad  in  muiy  tvflpMta  tho  bmomn 
passed  under  the  latter  was  a  rero- 
Intion  too.    At  any  rate,  a  question 
of  principle  was  then  on  trial,  which 
own  never  be  decided  more  than  once. 
The  principle  of  the  admissibility  of 
great  fundamental  elianffes  in  the  con- 
■titntion  wm  noknowiodgod  onoa  fir 
all.    Never  was  a  greater  mistake 
committed  by  a  clever  man  than  by 
Lord  John  Rassell,  when  he  spoke  of 
Juialitft.  On  the  eontraiy,  the  origiD- 
ality  and  unprecedentedness  of  the 
measure  of  1832  necessanlv  made  it 
^n  fcytjaim5P;  whether  the  hegioning 
of  the  end,  is  yet  to  be  seer.  The 
anti-reformers  of  that  day  took  their 
■tHBd  upon  antiquity  and  prescrip- 
tion. They  profBssed  to  transmit  what 
they  had  received.    They  cried  out 
with  the  old  barons,    Ae/«inv«  leges 
AmfHa  nuOarit**  nnd  with  Loid  John 
himself,  in  his  younger  years,  they 
disdained  **  to  change  their  old  lampa 
Ibr  new  ones.*  It  wnt  not  iHth  then 
nqnestion  of  abstract  perfection  or  of 
popular  right,  but  of  things  as  they 
were.    They  considered  that  a  reform 
mw  M  rerum  natitri  hnpoesible.  The 
constitution  was  a  fact,  not  an  idea; 
a  substance,  not  a  oiroumstance.  It 
had  grown  into  its  exitting  shape  in 
the  course  of  centurie.s;  it  partook  of 
the  past;  and  if  the  past  could  be 
recalled  or  undone,  then  could  it  be 
dianged.   It  did  not  admit  of  nkera- 
tion  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  of 
reform  or  improvement,  any  more 
than  yon  oonM  change  tonie  tor- 
tuously branched,  gnarled,  mistletoed, 
and  ivy-crowned  oak.    You  might 
destroy  it;  you  might  deitroy  its 
UkntiQrs  hnt  jon  anit  «idi«r  tnko  it 


or  leave  it,  as  it  was.  It  was  not  cer- 
tainly the  pnttem-resnlt  of  the  hiws 

of  ideal  perfection  ;  its  methods  and 
provisions  were  roundabout,  cumb- 
rous, provokingly  tiresome,  dilatory; 
but  still  it  eflfected  its  ends  in  its  own 
way,  and  did  its  work  well,  however 
paradoxically.    You  wonder  how  a 
Ftvnoh  diligence  gets  o^er  the  ground 
in  spite  of  the  private  judgment  of 
its  horses,  its  rope-harness,  its  lum- 
bering, creaking,  swaying,  agonising 
vehicle  ;  but  It  arrives  in  very  fair 
time  at  its  jouniey's  end.    And  in 
like  manner  all  ranks  and  interests 
in  the  country  were  reprosented  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  herein  was 
good  govemmentt  which  is  the  end 
of  poluical  institntimis,  ttiough  great 
towns  had  not  members,  and  borough 
elections  might  be  mere  nominations. 
The  existing  state  of  things  ottaht  not 
perhansto  workwen,hntittf»£  This 
was  the  substance  of  gome  of  Can- 
ning's arguments  in  the  year  1819. 
Then  came  the  Iron  Duke,  with  an 
u^nnnnt,  not  philosophienl,  bat  prao- 
tical;  conceived  in  no  sentences  of 
glowing  oratory,  but  sternly  appoeiti 
and  piUiy, — **  How  is  the  king  s  go- 
vernment to  Im  enrried  on  after  snigh 
a  reform?** 

However,  tho  battle  was  fbught, 
and  reform  won  it.  The  principle  of 
change  was  consecrated;  the  door 
was  opened  to  innovation.  The  pio- 
scripnon  had  been  hitherto  against  re- 
form, now  it  was  with  it.  The  ocean 
was  coming  in,  and  Mrs.  Partington 
would  he  hept  in  occupation  with  her 
mop  moppiog  it  ont  to  tho  end  of  tlui 
story. 

An  this  has  its  bearing  oo  our- 
selves who  are  writing:  In  questions 
of  political  principle,  as  partaking  of 
a  philosophical  character,  we  may  be 
imagined  to  take  an  intsrsst:  bntwho 
will  suppose  that  sages  such  as  we 
are  can  descend  to  the  region  of  pure 
polities,  or  have  any  more  taste  tor  a 
wmtroversy  about  qualifications  and 
registrations  than  about  the  Mini^ 
rifle  or  M.  Soyer's  soup-kettle?  We 
are  far  fh»  making  light  of  OMttsn 
military  or  culinary:  we  owe  a  real 
debt  to  the  professors  of  both  arts, 
nnd  eoold  not  get  on  without  tiMas$ 
hut  still,  being  what  we  arc,  we  can- 
not take  any  lively  interest  in  poli- 
tics, and  wo  oitn  not  n  pin'te  hsni 
for  qnostioiit  In  trhldi  pinwipb  aaA 
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patriotism  have  been  superseded  as 
■otivet  in  tha  dedaioil  by  mere  party 
and  personal  expedience.  If,  indeed, 
we  are  able  to  get  some  great  od van- 
tage by  taking  this  or  that  side,  we 
shall  hi-  piTsua  lrd  to  take  it.  We  urp 
willing  lo  support  Lord  Derby,  if  he 
bids  high  enough;  and,  at  any  rate, 
we  will  not  in  any  case  support  the 
author  of  the  Durham  Letter,  or  the 

i'udicious  bottle-holder  uf  revulutton- 
its  and  inftdek;  but  it  mnat  be  aonM 
bait  more  than  ordinary,  some  pro- 
mise or  performance  greatly  favour- 
able to  Catholics,  whien  will  ^ersiuide 
us  into  excitement  or  enthouasm  for 
any  man  or  any  measure. 

At  least  Mr.  Bright^s  promise  does 
not  carry  us  awavt  and  for  this  rea- 
son, because  we  uo  not  credit  it.  He 
sees  better  than  any  uue,  that  if  he 
is  to  prevail  in  a  question  of  reform 
wifli  :i  pnicfical  people,  he  must  as- 
sign some  definite  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  it.  Principle,  duty,  philosophical 
fitness,  historical  reminiHcences,  will 
not  avail.  He  thinks  he  has  iVuuid 
some  such  telling  practical  iaducu- 
aent;  bnt«  we  confess,  he  does  not 
persuade  us  to  follow  him.  He  main- 
tains that  the  aristocracy  has  ever 
been  lavish  of  expense,  and  especially 
has  involved  the  nation  in  Ion:;  wars. 
Well,  we  cannot  recollect  the  lii»tory 
of  150  years,  but  we  can  recollect  the 
doings  of  the  last  fives  i^nd  certainly 
it  was  not  the  aristocracy  (Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  John  Kussell,  to  wit), 
who  were  foremost  in  lieginning  and 
continuing  the  Kussian  war.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance how  bellicose,  what  a  fire- 
cnter,  every  apprentice,  and  shopnuMit 
and  small  paterfamilias,  and oitjooillV> 
cillur  was  at  that  time. 

What  is  more  certainly  true,  then, 
than  Mr.  Bright's  comrm  iit  upon  the 
past  is,  the  Duke  of  Weiiingtou's  pro- 
pliecy  abont  the  fatare.  Loitl  Derby 
was  one  of  the  reforming  government : 
but  let  us  wei^h  (he  «;rave  sentences  of 
hlb  bix-L'cii  delivered  in  the  Hou.se  i»f 
Lords  after  the  advene  vote  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  upon  his  bill:  **I 
have  hoard  it  said,'*  he  said, "  that  the 
days  of  government  by  party  have 
come  to  an  end.  Now  if  by  that  be 
meant  that  the  days  are  gone  by 
when  the  House  of  Commons  bhould 
be  divided  by  a  sharp  and  unmistak- 
able line  into  two  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  parties,  and  when  the  leaders 
of  those  parties  should  exercise  an 
undisputed  and  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity over  their  respective  followers, 
commanding  tliem  at  their  will,  and 
oxerci.siug  over  them  aspeci<  s  i  f  par- 
liamentary discipline,  I  agree  that 
those  days  am  gone,  and  that  wa 
must  not  expect  their  retnm.  And 
althoutrh  there  was  nndonht*  dly  ^reat 
convenience  to  the  puljlic  in  such  a 
sharp  separation  of  parties,  and  such 
an  amount  of  discipline,  I  do  m  't  tliiiik 
on  the  whole  that  ihe  change  is  to  be 
regretted.  But,  my  lords,  if  it  be 
meant  that  henceforth  we  are  not  to 
consider  that  any  government  can 
hope  to  obtain — I  do  not  mean  upon 
inoividual  questions,  in  vs  hichexeep- 
tions  may  <H  cur — but  if  it  be  meant 
that  no  government  can  hope  to  ob- 
tMn,  by  means  of  a  ooasistent  aa4 
permanent  adherence  to  any  i;iven 
principles,  a  fair  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  sufficient  to  secure  it 
from  being  overborne  by  other  con- 
Micting  partie.-<,  not  themselves  bound 
together  by  any  Lies — if  it  be  meant 
that  henceforth  the  members  of  Ae 
House  of  Commons  arc  to  knJi  to  no 
leadergf  are  to  foUow  each  of  them  his 
uton  enieketet  ivnd  ihattkatHmue  ie  Is 
be  dwided  into  petty  partien^  eaeh  eem- 
tnundintj  a  small  number  of  adherents^ 
and  none  of  than  capable  of  txercising 
any  important  and  permannt injluence 
on  the  (tjf'airs  of  the  country,  hut  able 
by  t/teir  combinatim  to  tliwart  ihe  mea- 
guret  and  impede  tke  proeeedinye  of 
any  gorernment  that  can  be  formed — if 
it  be  meant  that  in  that  sense  govern- 
ment by  party  is  at  an  end, — then  I  so- 
lemnly warn  your  lordships  that  yoven^ 
ment  by  parliament  ix  about  (o  encounter 
the  heaviest  shocks  ami  to  be  subject  to 
the  eevereet  trials  to  wUek  it  koe  ever 
yet  been  exposed  (hear.  hear).  And 
yet,  if  you  look  back  to  the  hisU»ry  of 
the  last  few  years — if  you  loolc  Mck 
to  the  period  whicli  hus  dapped  siuotf 
the  lamentL'd  doutli  of  (h<-  lute  Sir 
Robert  I'eel — you  will  liud  that  such 
has  been  almost  the  normal  eonditioD 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 

We  shall  be  told,  indeed,  that  the 
changes  of  1882  were  inevitable,  un- 
less there  was  to  be  a  revolution ;  and 
that  concession  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
vileged clussts  was  better  than  insur- 
rection, ci\il  comBOtion,  and  blood- 
abed.  We  do  not  nmke  light  of  this 
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argument;  we  neither  deny  the  fact 
nor  hf  cogency.   Perliftps  the  case 

was  so,  that  the  British  constitution 
and  polity  would  have  come  to  a  vio- 
lint  end,  unless  snoli  violent  meamres 
had  been  taken  by  its  political  physi- 
cians. It  often  happens  that  the  only 
way  of  preserving  bodily  life  is  the  ap- 
plieation  of  dangerous  and  shattering 
reme<li('s;  it  is  a  choice  of  evils.  Bo- 
dies-politic, as  well  as  animal  frames, 
nnst  sooner  or  later  oome  to  an  end; 
and  the  question  is,  ho«v  to  give  them 
the  longest  lease,  and  the  most  vigor- 
ous nse,  of  their  time,  liemedies,  too, 
which  exhaust  the  constitution  may 
for  the  Lime  impart  unusual  energy 
and  nervous  force.  It  might  be  an 
net  necessary  as  fate;  it  might  be  a 
wise  act.  independent  of  its  necessity, 
to  pass  the  sweeping  Reform  Bill  of 
1882:  granting  it,  still  tfMfeal  State 
of  the  case  may  be  this,  that  the  na- 
tion ontoprew  its  frame-work  from  no 
one's  fault,  and  the  frame-work  had 
not  been  elastic  enough  to  expand 
gradually  and  insensibly  with  its 
growth,  and  therefore  had  to  be  ex- 
perioaented  on,  or  tinkered,  that  it 
might  do  its  work  any  how.  And  now 
it  will  have  to  be  tinkered  again; 
and  further  tinkerings  are  below  the 
horison.  And  still  the  Duke's  ques- 
tion recurs,  How  is  her  majesty's 
government  to  be  carried  on?" 

It  is  bat  fkir  to  give  Mr.  Briglit*s 
answer,  in  his  speech  at  Manchester 
of  April  12th,  to  the  Wellington  ob- 
jection and  Lord  Derby's  comment. 
**  There  is  little  more  power  in  parli** 
ment  than  there  was  many  years  ago. 
The  parties  are  just  as  evenly  bal- 
anced .  We  all  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  Tyi!)orals  count  at  le.^st  four 
to  one  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  House  of  CJomraons, 
as  it  now  divides,  is  no  fair  represen- 
tation or  adequate  represt  ntation  of 
the  division  which  exists  in  the  coun- 
try  between  the  minority  of  the  To- 
ries and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Li 
l>erals.  This  is  the  reason  that  you 
ean  hare  no  satisfiustory,  stable,  exe- 
cutive government.  Parties  there  are 
so  balanced  that  any  little  accident 
throws  the  majoritv  to  one  side  or 
to  the  other— any  little  mistake  that 
the  government  makes  jeopardises  it 
You  have  a  change  of  government,  a 
dissolution  <tf  paniaaienl»  a  new  par- 
liament, a  new  government^  and  fwe- 


cisely  the  same  state  of  things  as 
near  as  poesiUe.   Then  people  tell 

us,  our  parliamentary  system,  after 
all,  is  not  so  good  as  we  thougdit  it, 
—that  it  is  on  its  trial,— that  it  looks 
very  much  like  oonting  to  a  failure. 

Oive  us  a  fair  representation.  Put 
the  House  of  Commons  in  accord 
with  the  country.  Give  to  all  your 
vast  populations,  your  vast  wealth, 
your  vast  industry,  vour  growing  in- 
telligence, your  gatnerlni^  power  in 
all  your  great  seats  of  industry — 
give  these  the  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  fairly  belongs  to  them, 
and  I  will  then  engage  for  it  you  will 
have  a  government  that  can  keep  its 
place — that  can  do  some  good  thing 
fbr  the  ooontry.** 

But  let  us  leave  specnlatinns  for  the 
events  themselves,  which  will  have  led 
us  to  make  them. 

The  following  outline  of  the  lead- 
ing provisions  of  the  Bill  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  government  jonmals. 

The  40s  freehold  was  to  remain 
on  its  old  iMuis.  The  franchise  de- 
rived from  the  ownership  of  conv- 
holds,  lifeholds,  and  long  leaseholds, 
was  reduced  from  lo/.  per  annum  to 
5/.  The  occupation  franchise  was 
fixed  at  one  uniform  rate  for  counties 
and  boroughs  of  ]0l.  yearly  value. 

New  franchises  were  erected  in  fa- 
vour of— I.  Lodgers  and  ooeupiers  of 
part  of  a  house  nt  the  rate  of  8.s-.  a- 
week  or  20/.  a-year.  2.  Persons  in 
receipt  of  an  income  from  personal 
property  of  lOL  per  amnm,  or  of  • 
pension  in  army,  navy,  or  civil  ser- 
vice, of  20/.  per  annum.  3.  Deposit- 
ors in  savings-banks  to  the  extent  of 
60/.  4.  Graduates  of  the  universities, 
mioisters  of  religion,  barristers,  plead- 
ers nsd  conveyancers,  soUdtors  and 
proctors,  medical  men  and  certificated 
schoolmasters. 

The  future  rights  of  voting  were  to 
be  exercised  in  all  cases,  for  the  coun^ 
or  borough,as  the  case  might  be,  where 
in  the  case  of  a  qualification  arising 
out  of  lands  or  tenements,  the  pro- 
perty was  situate,  or  where,  in  all 
other  cases,  the  voter  should  reside. 
Persons  in  the  actual  service  of  go- 
vernment, in  doAyarda,  &e.,  were  dis* 
qualified. 

Facilities  were  provided  forpoUinff 
by  an  inerease  of  poUing-plaees,  and 
1^  voting-papers.  The  Increased  fia- 
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eOitiM  far  voting  vendering  tnTdling 

expenses  unnecessary,  the  paymcntof 
them  was  declared  illej^l. 

ProTiaiont  www  mtrodooed  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of 
boroughs  which  had  outgrown  their 
Hmite.  Thib  population  substantially 
forming  part  of  the  town  were  to  vote 
for  the  town;  whereas  at  present,  in 
many  instances,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous 
boroughs,  residing  beyond  the  parliu- 
mentary  limits,  have  no  votes  except 
for  the  oounty,  and  have  no  roiee  m 
the  election  of  the  borough. 

Special  commissioners  accordingly 
were  to  be  provided  ta  visit  every 
borough,  iaspeot  the  existing  bound- 
aries, and  report,  in  order  to  their  en- 
largement, if  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pooe  of  fnolnding  within  the  area  of 
such  boroughs  the  popalatioo  IMlly 
belonging  to  them 

Fifteen  new  members  were  to  be 
added.  A  member  was  to  be  given  to 
Hartlepool,  Birkenhead,  West  Brom- 
wich,  Wednetjbury,  Burnley,  Staley- 
bridge,  Croydon,  and  Graveeend;  two 
to  Middlesex,  and  the  rest  to  the 
West  Biding  and  North  Lancashire. 

To  meet  this  increase,  Bfteen  mem-  I 
bers  were  to  be  annihilated.  This 
was  a  matter  of  principle.  **  Adopt- 
ing the  policy/'  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
**  which  for  two  oeatories  has  been 
adopted  by  the  sovereigns  and  parlia- 
ments of  England,  I  assume  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  title  House  that  its 
members  ought  not  to  be  increased." 
The  disfranchised  b<.>roughs  were 
Honiton,  Thetford,  Totnes,  Harwich, 
Stesham,  Wells,  Richmond,  Marlbo- 
rough, lyeorainster,  Lymington,  Lud- 
low, Andover,  Knare:>boruugh,  Tew- 
kesbury, and  ttUdon. 

A  L^reat  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  March 
9th,  in  order  to  give  Mr,  Bright  an 
opportunity,  in  the  classical  town  of 
reform,  to  cnmment  upon  the  Con- 
servative Bill.  The  following  points 
in  his  argnmont  are  taken  from  a 
local  newspaper.  **  Why  is  it  that 
last  week  any  bill  on  this  subject  was 
iotrodnoed  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? Did  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  urge  the  government  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  question  of  Reform  ?  Is 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
intensely  anxious  for  a  great  improve- 
ment of  the  representation?— Did  the 


clergy  and  gentry  of  the  country 

ask  in  violent  or  expressive  lanf^uap^e 
for  a  Reform  Bill?  But  surely  tome* 
body  asked  for  it;  and  wAo  mA  where 
are  they?  How  comes  it  that  govern- 
ment after  government  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Queen  a  recommend- 
ation to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  amendment  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people?  Because 
your  government,  with  your  present 
representation,  is  changing  from  year 
to  year,  is  almost  continually  at  a 
dead-look}  and  because  there  is  grow- 
ing up  in  the  minds  of  a  great  aiid 
intelligent  people  the  clear  conviction 
that  your  constitution,  so  far  as  it 
mostly  affects  you  in  the  eODiposition 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  does  not 
give  you  your  just  rights.    You  said 
when  I  was  here  last  that  only  one 
mnn  in  five  of  all  the  men  in  (ireat 
Britain,  or  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, has  a  vote  for  members  of  Par- 
liament.  You  said,  moreover,  that 
those  few  who  had  votes  are  so  placed 
that  vast  numbers  return  few  mem- 
bers, while  very  small  ntunbers  return 
many  members  ;  so  that  not  only  are 
the  four  out  of  five  utterly  disfran- 
chised, but  the  fifth  is  rendered  ahnoat 
as  powerless  as  if  he  had  no  vote,  by 
the  manner  in  which  members  are 
distributed.    What  was  it  thai  we 
asked  for?  That  there  should  be  a 
great  many  more  electors,  and  that 
whatever  exclusions  should  exist  here- 
after should  be  exclusions  not  directed 
against  any  class;  but  tliai  the  ex- 
clusions, whatsoever  they  were,  ne- 
cessary or  unnecessary,  should  at 
least  not  be  directed  against  one,  and 
that  the  most  numerous  class,  but  that 
they  should  be  exclusions  which,  so 
for  as  they  should  act  at  all,  should 
act  with  fuirness  and  juslioe  through 
all  classes  of  the  population.  You 
asked  also  that  when  nrliament  con- 
fers the  franchise,  it  should  confer  also 
that  which  alone  will  enable  you  to 
exercise  your  franchise  in  accord- 
ance with  your  intelligent  conTictiona 
and  the  guidance  of  your  own  con- 
science.   You  asked  not  for  some  mi- 
serable, delusive,  impudent  sham  in 
the  way  of  voting-papers,  but  that  you 
should  vote  clearly  and  fairly,  by  ar- 
rangements made  by  honest  friends  of 
the  voter,  under  the  shelter  of  the  bal- 
lot. You  asked  that  small,  dependent, 
helpless  constituencies  of  two,  three^ 
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or  four  hundred  electors,  who  are  not 
their  own  masters  in  elecUons,  should 
to  a  considurablf  extent  cease  to  re- 
turn members  to  parliament  in  their 
own  little  dreles;  and  that  their  mem- 
bers  should  henceforth  be  distributed 
amongst  the  great  populations  of  the 
country.  Every  body  who  asked  for 
reform,  asked  for  what  I  have  de- 
scribed. Government  luul  ltnni<;]it  in 
a  bill  which  gave  several  things  that 
not  only  no  nody  wanted,  but  a  bill 

which  men  stood  aghast  at,  betMusc  it 
rejected  tlieir  demands  with  the  most 
insolent  oontempt"  Faaeingon  to  de- 
scribe the  main  points  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
lirijjht  said,  the  only  provision  that 
sounded  like  a  popular  concession  was 
that  for  reducing  the  qualification  for 
the  county  franchise  from  50/.  to  !()/. 
An  eminent  actuary  had  said  that  this 
would  inoreaee  the  county  constitu- 
encies by  100,000;  but  the  hill  would 
in  fact  effect  no  real  extension. 

"There  is  a  giving  with  one  hand, 
and  a  snatching  away  with  the  other; 
and  I  can  show  that  the  county  elec- 
toral body  would  be  worse  under  this 
bill  than  under  the  system  which  at 
present  exists.  Are  there  any  persons 
in  this  meeting  living  in  the  town  of 
Krminghun  who  have  qualifications 
for  the  county  of  Warwick?  You 
kn(»w  that  within  the  limits  of  bo- 
roughs there  is  a  considerable  divi- 
sion of  freehold  property,  many  j)lots 
of  freehold  land,  and  many  freehold 
houses.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  there  are  not 
more  than  about  100,000  of  these 
county  voters  whose  qualifications 
are  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
boroughs.  By  this  bill,  if  it  should 
pass,  all  these  voters  will  be  <lis(iuali- 
lied  for  the  counties,  and  will  be  re- 
quired in  Iktum  to  vote  only  hi  the 
boroughs  in  which  their  qualifications 
lie.  Now  at  first  sight  you  might 
suppose  that  it  does  not  make  much 
diffimnoe  whether  a  man  votes  for 
the  county  or  for  the  borough;  but 
in  this  case  it  makes  a  great  ditler- 
enoe,  inasmuch  as,  probably,  60,000 
men  out  of  the  100,000  have  at  present 
votes  for  the  boroughs,  and  would 
not  get  any  ndditlonnl  TOtes'lbr  the 
boroughs,  hot  would  simply  h»Te  their 


present  county  franchise  utterly  de- 
stroyed and  abolished,  being  left 
merely  with  their  borough  fnmchisc 
as  they  enjoy  it  at  present.  The  bill, 
tha«fore,  proposes  to  do  the  mosi 
audacious  thing  which  has  been  at- 
tempted in  our  time,  namely,  to  dis> 
franchise  about  60,000  men,  the  most 
independent  portion  of  all  the  consti- 
tuent body  in  the  United  Kinedoni," 

We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Bricht's 
speech  for  the  very  reason  which  he 
as>igns  in  his  first  remark.  The  bill 
was  brought  in  because  a  certain  por- 
tion of  th  e  population  clamoured  far 
it;  it  is  natural,  then,  to  inquire  what 
thc^  thought  of  it,  and  Mr.  Bright  is 
their  spokesman. 

Upon  the  bill  coming  for  a  second 
reading  on  March  20,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell moved  the  following  amendment  x 

That  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  to 
interfere  in  the  manner  proposed  in 
this  bill  with  the  freehold  franchise 
as  hitherto  exercised  in  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales ;  and  that  no 
readjustment  of  the  franchise  will  sa- 
tisfy this  House  or  the  country  which 
does  not  provide  for  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  in  cities  and  bo- 
roughs than  is  contemplated  in  the 
present  measure.** 

After  a  debate  which  extended  to 
the  morning  «>f  the  Ist  of  April,  the 
House  divided,  and  the  ministry  were 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine; 
the  numbers  for  them  being  891,  and 
against  them  330. 

The  confusion  of  opinions  and  par* 
ties  had  been  extreme.  As  the  Times 
remarked,  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
mover  of  the  resolution,  voted  jTor  it 
in  order  to  defeat  the  Ministerial  Bill; 
Lord  Talmerston  voted /(jr  it  in  order 
to  carr^  the  bill;  the  -<sovemment 
voted  agaimtt  H  in  order  to  carry  the 
bill;  ntid  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  o^uisl 
it  in  order  to  dqfeat  the  bill. 

Ministers,  as  we  have  sMd,  after 
passing  through  the  business  neces- 
sary for  the  public  swice,  wore  to 

dissolve. 

The  prorogation  of  Parliament  took 
place  nil  A]iril  19th;  and  the  dissolu* 
tion  was  announced  as  to  follow  on 

theaad. 
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Under  this  head  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  subject  which  eu- 
grossM  tiie  attentioD  of  Europe, — 
the  quarrsl  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. In  so  large  a  field,  we  shall  aim 
at  nothing  more  than  at  setting  down 
tiw  pnblio  iiBts  which  muk  ils  pro- 
greaa. 

On  January  1st,  at  the  custoin- 
Ktf  levee  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year,  Loub  NapoItOB  nia  to  tihe 
Austrian  minister,  who  OUBO  with  the 
other  diplomatists  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  majesty,  **I  regret  that  our 
rdtttioiit  with  your  OoTumment  are 
not  80  good  as  they  were;  but  I  re- 
quest you  to  teU  the  Emperor,  that 
my  personal  fiMlinga  for  him  huwe 
not  changed."  He  is  said  to  have 
spoken  with  a  much  more  emphatic 
tone  of  voice  and  animated  gesture 
tlisn  he  generally  employs,  and  be- 
tmjred  a  vivacity  which  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  diplomatic  corps. 

2.  The  Popt's  i^piech. 

On  the  same  day,  at  Home,  the  fol- 
lowing address  and  reply  passed  be- 
tween the  Firenoh  ^neral  and  the 
Pope.  The  general  said, "  When  1  con- 
lempUtte  the  majesty  of  your  throne, 
I  see  io  yon  a  king,  and  whal  it  more, 
a  Soverei^  Pontiff:  the  first  oxercis- 
ing,  like  other  monarcha,  liis  temporal 
pow«r  within  the  limiti  of  Ma  states, 

an  nuthority  for  whose  support  is 
devoted  our  entire  force  ;  the  second, 
still  greater,  exercising  its  spiritual 
Mlth<Mrl^  throughout  the  universe, 
without  any  boundaries  but  those  of 
the  globe  itself.  We  salute,  therefore, 
in  Yoar  aaered  pecMn  tlia  monarch, 
and  the  noble  and  worthy  anooetsw 
of  St.  Peter." 

The  pope  replied  in  French.  He 
tiiailkod  the  general  for  thosentiments 
of  devotion  he  had  expressed  for  his 
person,  in  the  name  of  his  officers  and 
iolittari.  He  added,  that  **on  that 
MUiiilt  day,  less  from  the  sun  which 
was  shining  on  the  Vatican  than  from 
the  reeollection  of  the  Son  of  sanctity 


APFAIBS. 

and  justice,  the  Saviour  of  the  worli], 
he  invoked  with  all  his  heart  the  be- 
nediedon  of  heaTen  Ibr  the  fimperor 

and  impress  of  the  French,  the  Impe- 
rial Prince,  the  brave  army,  and  the 
entire  nation;  and  he  prayed  to  God 
to  support  hisfeehle  arm  for  the  good 
of  all,  in  order  that  peace ihoold  reign 
throughout  the  world." 

d.  The  Speech  o  f  Oie  King  of 

Sard  in  in. 

Jan.  10,  The  Sardinian  Chambers 
were  opened  bv  the  king,  who  ended  his 
speech  with  these  words :  "  The  hori- 
xon  out  of  which  the  new  year  rises 
is  not  entirely  temiei  notwithatand- 
ing  this,  you  will  apply  yourselves  with 
your  usual  alacrity  to  your  parlia- 
mentary labours.  Encouraged  by  the 
experience  of  the  patt»  we  are  pre- 
pared resolutely  to  encounter  the 
eventualities  of  the  future.  That  fu- 
ture will  be  a  happy  one,  our  policy 
reposing  on  justice,  on  love  of  liberty, 
and  of  our  country.  Oar  country, 
small  in  territory,  has  acquired  cremt 
in  the  conncUs  of  Europe,  because  it 
is  great  through  the  idea  it  represents, 
and  the  sympathies  it  inspires.  This 
position  is  not  exempt  nrom  petila; 
since,  while  we  respect  treaties,  we  are 
not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering 
which  reaehea  vs  from  so  many  parte 
of  Italy.  Strong  by  our  concord,  con- 
fiding in  our  good  right,  we  await,  pru- 
dent and  decided,  the  decrees  of  Divine 
Fkoridenoa.'* 

Jan.  30.  The  marriage  took  plaoe, 

at  Turin,  I  i  f  \M  »  n  Prince  Napoleon 
and  the  Pnuce^  Clotilda.  The  Im- 
couple  departed  at  oooa  far 

5.  Tht  Emperor  Nofdkotii*  Pwmf 
phUt. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  imperial 
marriage  took  place,  appeared  a  French 
official  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  Itah/  It  was  his 
Imperial  Majesty  who  inspired  it,  who 
furnished  the  materials,  supplied  argn- 
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ments,  composed  serend  uf  the  oass- 
ages,  and  corrected  the  whole  down 
to  the  very  last  moment  of  publication. 
It  may,  then,  in  every  respect  be  con- 
ddcfM  M  mach  an  Imperial  declara- 
tion as  if  it  appeared  in  tl.e  Moniteur. 

The  writer  gives,  first,  a  kind  «f  his- 
torical reoora  of  dw  cause  of  Italian 
independence,  from  1847  to  the  present 
time.  He  quotes  Lord  Palmerston  in 
ia48  :  On  the  29th  of  October  1848, 
Locd  falmeriton  addrefued  to  Lord 
Ponsonhv,  Ambassador  of  the  Qut^en 
of  Great  lirilain  at  Vienna,  a  despatch, 
in  which  he  declared  that  **  there  it 
no  chance  that  Austria  can  keep,  in  n 
useful  and  permanent  manner,  Upper 
Italy,  the  nmole  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  profoundly  imbued  with  an  invin- 
cible hatred  to  the  Austrian  army.** 
The  rank  which  bardmia,  vautjuished 
at  Norara  in  1849,  was  able  to  conquer 
in  1856,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Pow- 
ers, she  owed  no  doubt  to  herself ;  but 
•he  owed  it  likewise  to  the  moral  and 
direct  support  of  the  Anglo-French 
alliance.  The  English  policy  had  not 
varied  since  1847  with  respect  to  Italy. 
It  even  anticipated  France  {  whue 
the  diplomacy  of  Louis  Philippe  sup- 
ported the  Austrian  policy,  the  diplo- 
maoj  of  Queen  Victoria  encouraged 
the  Italian  policy.  The  influence  uf 
£ngland  did  not  cease  to  be  felt  for  a 
single  day  during  those  eleven  years 
in  uie  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was 
to  be  found  in  the  first  burst  of  nation- 
ality which  hailed  the  accession  of  Pius 
CL,  as  well  as  in  the  eIRvti  at  inde- 
pendence which  at  a  later  period 
concentrated  themselves  under  the 
Sardinian  llag.  Htr  hand  was  seen  in 
the  pretensions  inspired  by  victory,  as 
well  as  in  the  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed defeats.  When,  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856,  Count  Walewski  re- 
ferred to  the  internal  state  of  Italy, 
Lord  Ulareudou  energetically  sup- 
ported him. 

Again,  Germany,  so  jealous  of  its 
own  "  nationality,"  ought  to  feel  a 
sympathy  with  Italy.  Next,  what  did 
France  Wish  t  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
L  had  a  sincere  royect  for  German 
and  Italian  national!^.  "  The  cam* 
paigns  of  the  revolution,  the  conquests 
of  the  Empire,  were,  then,  a  violent 
means,  an  extreme  resource  of  struggle 
and  of  propagandism,  but  they  were 
not  a  system.  Napoleon  I.  onl^made 
Oermanj  and  Italy  fcenoh,  to  prepare 


them  some  day  to  he  German  and 
Italian.   Misfortunes  snrprMcd  him 

before  this  object  of  European  eqnili* 
brium  could  be  accomplished.** 

The  writer  then  discusses  the  posi- 
tion of  the  I'ope.  He  compliments  Pius 
IX.  for  his  generous  intentions  inl848, 
and  speaks  of  his  present  difficnlties. 
"  The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  found 
in  the  administrative  government  of 
the  Rumau  States,  which  is  but  the 
CathoUe  authority  applied  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  tempwul  oraer.  The  laws  of 
the  Church  are  not  proper  for  discus- 
sion, and  merit  respect ;  they  must  be 
considered  as  an  emanation  of  the  Di- 
vine wisdom  ;  but  civil  society  claims 
its  legislation,  as  religious  soole^ 
exacts  and  preserves  its  own.  The 
canon  law,  inflexible  as  dogma,  im- 
movable amid  the  movement  of  aees, 
is  essentially  distinot  from  dvil  bw, 
variable  as  are  the  requirements  and 
interests  of  society.  It  could  adi^t 
itself  to  the  early'  periods  of  Chris- 
tian civilisation,  when  Charlemagne 
introduced  in  his  Capitularies  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  theocracy  i  but 
the  canon  law  cannot  suffice  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  modern 
society.  It  is  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  r^me  of  the  Chttfcn  and  the  rl- 
gime  of  the  Roman  nation,  which  are 
exercised  by  the  same  hand;  to  re- 
concile without  confounding.  There 
is  the  problem;  a  difficult  one,  we  ad- 
mit, but  on  the  solution  of  which  de- 
pends, perhaps,  the  salvation  uf  the 
tempOTal  power  of  the  Papacy.  Beal 
abuses,  independent  of  men,  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  things,  springing  from 
this  confusion,  excite  among  this  Bo> 
man  population  a  spirit  which  is  only 
kept  m  check  by  the  presence  of  our 
soldiers.  We  become  responsible  for 
what  we  protect.  There  are  three 
things  to  be  done  in  the  Roman  States: 
1.  To  reconcile  th-.*  rcyime  of  the  Church 
with  a  legal,  political,  and  regular  rrf- 
gitne  in  the  R^^man  States;  2.  To  ren- 
der the  Pope  independent  of  questions 
of  nationality,  of  war,  of  armaments, 
of  internal  and  external  defenoe;  9. 
To  constitute  a  naUve  army,  and  to 
substitute  for  our  occupation  the  mo- 
teotion  of  an  efficacious  and  real  Italian 
force.  This  is  u  threefold  necessity, 
which,  under  pain  of  certain  and  per- 
haps approacning  disturbance,  must 
be  satisfied,  in  the  interest  of  luUy,  of 
waiigiftit^MM^  of  all  the  Catliftlift  ttimffi" 
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The  position  of  Piedmont,  natnrallj 
ftt  the  heed  of  Itelien  netioDelity,  U  in 

danger  from  the  hopes  she  has  excited, 
end  from  the  influence  of  a  clergy 
hoetUe  to  her  on  ■eoonnt  of  her  dis- 
pntes  with  the  Church.   As  to  the 
NBt  of  Italy,  we  find  at  Milan  in- 
mrrection  put  down,  but  not  discou- 
mged}  Nepies  bound  to  Austria;  Tbb- 
cany  garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops; 
Parma,  though  not  garrisoned,  yet 
bound  to  Austria  by  trtatiee  and  i^o- 
licy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  the  ad- 
mitted lieutenant  of  Austria.  In  1867, 
France  asked  Austria  to  join  in  urging 
lefnaie  on  the  Pope.  The  Emperor's 
gOTemnient  wished  clearly  to  define 
its  principles  lu  this  olan,  which  may 
be  thus  intimated;  Seenlaritalum  of 
the  administrative  power  by  the  form- 
ation of  a  council  of  state,  consisting 
of  laymen,  and  charged  to  examine 
and  discuss  the  laws;  representation 
of  all  the  interests  of  the  country  in  a 
consulium  elected  directly  by  the  pro- 
rincial  oouncils^or  at  least  selected  by 
the  Pope  from  a  list  of  candidates  pre- 
sented bv  those  councils,  and  called 
npoo  to  deliberate  on  all  tiie  laws,  and 
to  vote  the  budget;  an  efficacious  con- 
trol over  local  expenses  by  provincial 
councils,  receiving  their  mission  from 
the  mnniolpal  eouncils,  whwh  theni> 
selves  are  nominated  by  electors,  con- 
formably to  the  edict  of  the  24th  of 
NoTember  1850;  judicial  fcfinrm,  by 
the  pr«imuIg^tion  of  a  code  of  laws  on 
the  plan  of  the  Code  l>iapolcon,  or  the 
Code  Lombardo- Venetian,  or  that  of 
Naples;  a  regular  levying  of  taxes, 
according  to  the  system  adopted  in 
France;  finally,  reconciliation  of  all 
dasses  and  all  opinions  by  the  enlight> 
ened  and  {)atern!il  exercise  of  clemency 
towards  all  those  willing  to  make  re- 
neetiRil  anhminton  Co  the  Sovereign 
Ponti£    Such  were  the  bases  of  the 
project  sent  from  Paris  to  Vienna  in 
the  month  of  June  1857.    The  Aus- 
trian government  made  immenM  mo- 
difications, and  submitted  in  return  a 
oounter-prtject,  where  all  theguaran- 
teee  of  control  prooosed  by  France  had 
nearly  disappeareu.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, France  thought,  with  reason, 
that  it  was  better  not  to  do  any  thing 
tlwa  to  join  Austria.    That  power, 
not  being  able  to  make  reforms  in  her 
Itftlian  provinces,  cannot  allow  them 
to  be  mada  In  other  parts  of  Italy.  To 
atk  Awtria  to  ezeraiae  a  milder  and 


more  liberal  rule  in  Lombardy,  would 
be  simply  to  ask  her  to  commit  snioida. 

It  is  evident  she  cannot  maintain  bar 
rule  in  Upper  Italy,  except  by  Uie 
strong  hand,  The  Austrian  position 
is,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  vefy 
strong,  and  no  insurrection  of  Italians 
could  obtuin  a  permanent  triumph; 
from  these  facts  a  military  man  will 
at  once  admit  that  Italian  nationality 
will  never  be  the  result  of  a  revolution, 
andean  never  snooeed  without  foreiaii 
help.  The  unity  of  Ital  y  is  impossibw; 
a  federal  union  of  the  Italian  states  is 
the  best  solution.  But  there  exists  an 
obstacle  b^rond  Italian  and  beyond 
European  interests;  it  is  Austria's 
position  in  Lombardy.  Opposition  is 
the  basis  of  Austrian  policy;  as  Aaa« 
tria  opposes  reforms,  so  will  she 
pose  every  thing  else. 

What,  therefore,  b  to  be  done?  to 
appeal  to  force?  May  Providence 
keep  such  an  extremity  from  us!  We 
must  appeal  to  public  opinion.  When 
the  true  dtnation  of  Italy  shall  be 
known  to  Europe,  public  opinion  may 
judge.  We  have  no  hostility  to  Aus- 
tria. Thequestiottofltalyis  the  only 
difficulty  which  can  exist  oetween  her 
and  France.  France  respects  her  situ- 
ation in  Germany,  which  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  France  on  the  Bhine.  Tha 
solution  uf  the  Italian  question  would 
have  for  result  to  efface  between  Franca 
and  Austria  all  subjjeete  of  dissension. 
These  two  powers  can  approach  each 
other  by  many  common  interests;  and 
the  union  of  lul  the  great  governments 
of  Europe  is  not  too  mudi  to  prevent 
future  complications.  It  is  in  order  to 
combine  their  views  and  efforts  in  a 
general  interest  that  we  would  remove 
difficulties,  and  resolve  one  of  the  most 
serious  questions  of  the  moment.  We 
desire  **que  la  diplomatic  fitsse,  la 
veille  d*une  lutte,  ce  ^u*elle  fiuait  le 
lendemain  d*une  viotoire.** 

6.  The  Emperor  NaixAeon's  SpttA, 
Feb.  7.  The  French  Chambers  were 
opened  by  the  Emjperor  with  the  cus- 
tomary soeech.  He  spoke  in  it  <^ the 
increasecf  wealth,  influence,  and  con- 
solidation of  France;  yet  there  was  at 
intervsJs  a  vague  anxiety  without  well- 
defiaed cause,  which  shook  public  con- 
fidence. After  so  many  revolutions, 
this  was  natural;  but  still  it  was  de- 
ploraUa.  A  doubt  had  arisen  in  some 
quarters  of  the  fia^crar's  moderation 
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ft&d  of  the  power  of  France,  tbon^fa 
not  in  Ae  mass  of  tht;  population.  His 
constant  policy  hod  been  to  reassun 
Eorop*^,  to  restore  France  to  lier  pro- 
per ranlc,  to  cement  the  alliance  with 
jBnglaiid,  and  to  ally  bimsslf  with  the 
other  states  of  Kiirope  in  proportion 
to  their  congeniality  and  bearing  to- 
wards France;  therefore  it  was  that 
he  had  said,  T Empire  c^est  la  paix.  lie 
had  employed  all  his  perseverance  in 
consolidating  the  alliance  with  En»;- 
land,  HO  important  to  ttte  peace  of  the 
world;  he  had  been  seconded  by  the 
Queen  and  statesmen  of  all  opinions, 
teoA  bad  on  every  ooDarfoB  trampled 
under  foot  iiritsting  reminiscences,  the 
attacks  of  calumny,  and  even  French 
prejudice.  The  consequences  were 
Meo  ill  Toriiej^aiid  China.  Since  the 
peace,  his  relations  with  the  Czar  had 
assumed  a  character  of  perfect  accord 
•ad  Ihuik  oordtaiity;  with  Prnssia, 
they  were  animated  by  mutual  ;,'ood- 
wiil;  with  Austria  he  had  been  at 
Ttriamse  in  mttCers  of  principle.  He 
had  shown  CTeat  conciliation  in  the 
case  of  the  IJanuhian  Principalities; 
in  which,  distant  as  that  country  was, 
Kranoe  was  inteNtled,  m  in  every  just 
and  civilisin«^  cause  every  where.  The 
marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  with  the 
Fledmonit  prlnoess  was  the'  result  of 
no  hidden  reason,  but  of  community 
of  interests  and  the  friendship  of  the 
sovereigns.  The  abnormal  state  of 
Italy  has  disquieted  ^kNoaey.  This 
was  not  a  sufncient  reason  for  expect- 
ing war.  Some  des  i  red  it  at  any  cost ; 
otters  feared  a  European  coalition 
ft^inst  France.  He  would  observe 
nght  and  josdce  and  the  national 
fcononr;  never  provokins;,  never  pu- 
sillanimous. Peac^  he  ooped,  wonld 
not  be  disturbed. 

7.  Official  Explanation  of  the  Eh^ 
jyeror's  Speech  . 

Feb.  12.  A  few  days  after  the  open- 
ing Of  the  Senate,  the  Emperor  thns 

interpreted  his  speech  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people,  in  a  circular  from  his 
minister  or  the  interior  to  the  country 
prt'fets : 

**  The  speech  delivered  by  the  Em- 

eror  on  opening  the  Legislative  Cham- 
rs  has  beoome  tiie  subject  offwy 
contradictory  comments,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  acitate  and  unsettle  the 
pnbliemiBd.  This  is  an  evil  that  must 
Mtemedied.  The  polioy  of  the  Em- 


peror is  as  definite  as  it  is  elevated. 
Immovably  established,  as  he  has  said, 
in  th>  path  of  right,  jnstioe»  and  nn» 

tional  power,  it  is  never  provocative; 
but  will  never  be  pusillanimuus.  It 
is  ready  to  manifest  itself  wherevef 
the  cause  of  justice  and  eivilisation  ie 
to  be  assisted. 

**It  is  important  Aat  the  jonmali 
published  in  yqur  department  should 
also  be  inspired  with  this  noble  senti- 
ment, and  that  they  should  say  t<j  the 
population  (fiofr  tins  in  the  tha«^t  of 
the  Emperor),  that  war  without  a  le- 

f ultimate  motive  is  impossible :  but  that 
f  the  preservation  orhia  honour  de* 
mands  it,  if  one  of  those  causes  should 
arise  to  which  France  is  at  all  times 
passionately  attached,  tlie  government 
will  not  retreat  from  the  MM  of  war* 
for  war  would  then  be  a  necessity. 
Let  the  papers  say,  and  say  again,  that 
towards  whatever  result  the  will  of  the 
Emperor  may  lead  it,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  nation,  which  has  so  often  received 
the  benefit  of  hit  wisdom,  and  which 
he  has  made  so  great,  tO  fbUow  with- 
out hesitation.  . 

**A  danger  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  incurred  by  war  is,  that  tlM 
spirit  f)f  the  nation  may  become  care- 
less of  all  but  material  interests,  and 
forget  the  traditions  of  honour  and 
patriotism. 

**  In  this  spirit  the  editors  of  jour- 
nals should  write.  If  it  is  not  in  tiie 
power  of  the  press  to  raise  its  langnage 
to  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Emperor, 
which  has  made  itself  heard  throusrh- 
out  Europe,  it  can  at  least  abstain 
from  weakening  the  effect  of  this  in- 
terpretation by  accusing  him  of  ego- 
tism or  pneiUanimity.'' 

8.  The  Pope's  RdinquUJutuiU  of  Ui€ 
AwtnamandFtemek  Troept* 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  the 

Pontifical  government  resolved  upon 
an  important  political  step.  It  had 
never  ceased  for  tiie  last  two  years  to 

demand  the  departure  of  the  French 
and  Austrian  armies  of  occupation; 
it  gave  as  its  reason,  the  pcrtect  tran- 
quillity which  prevailed  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Moreover,  it  desired  to  accomplish  a 
saving  in  Ito  war-budget,  which  was 
enormous  for  si>  small  a  state,  amount- 
ing to  lI,000,OCK)f.  for  16,000  men, 
wmle  in  Tuscany  17,000  men  cost  but 
8,000^00Qf.  This  diflhrence  was  erased 
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by  the  anny  of  occupatioii,pMticiiUr^ 
the  Austrian  army. 

Accordingly  the  Pope  delivered  a 
riiort  address  to  the  hiacrod  Collcf^e, 
lo  announce  to  it  tlie  demand  which 
the  Papal  goTeremeiit  wm  about  to 
address  to  the  ambassadors  of  Friincc 
and  Austria  relatiTe  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  this 
address  the  Pope  parttcularly  dwelt 
on  tlio  fact  that,  as  minister  of  God 
and  vicar  of  Jesus Christ,  who  preached 
peace  and  good*  will  among  people,  be 
ought  to  pri'vent,  by  every  inmns  in 
his  power,  the  proiougatioa  of  forei^ 
ooeupation  beooming  the  pretext  for  s 
disastrous  war  between  the  two  glwU 
Catholic  powers.  A  few  days  after, 
the  formal  demand  for  evacuatiun 
WM  Blade  to  the  Fmioh  Mid  Aw- 
trian  ambassadors. 

The  Moniteur  of  Feb.  27th  had  the 
Ibllowing  aaooiuieeiiient:  *'Hla  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Antonelli  annoonoed 
on  the  22d,  by  ordt  r  of  liis  Hnliness,  to 
their  excellencies  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Austria  at  the  Holy  See, 
that  the  Holy  Father,  full  of  f^rati- 
tode  for  the  succour  given  him  up  to 
the  present  by  the&  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  inform  them  that  henceforth  his 
government  was  strong  enough  to  suf- 
fice fur  its  own  security,  and  to  main- 
tain peace  in  its  states;  and  that, con- 
sequently, the  Pope  deohwed  himself 
nSdy  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
tile  two  powers  with  a  view  to  com- 
bine within  the  shortest  posslUt  ^ 
lay  the  simultaneous  evacuation  of  his 
territory  by  the  french  and  Austrisn 
armies. 

In  the  Wieiter  Zeitung  is  the  fol- 
lowing ministerial  article :  "  I  ho  Iin- 
oerial  Boyai  GoTemment  has  learned 
wnm  BoiM,  by  eleetrie  telegraph,  that 
Ms  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  ( Antonelli)  has  communicated 
to  tile  Austrian  and  French  ambus- 
sudors  the  wish  of  his  l:Ioliness  tiiat 
the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Church  by  the  troops  of  their  respec- 
Uto  sovereigns  shotild  eease  In  the 
course  of  tliis  yt'iir.  The  Imperial 
R^jyal  Government  looks  forward  to 
the  receipt  of  a  formal  (written)  com- 
nunication  on  the  subject.  It  is  un- 
dsrst4>od  that,  as  his  Imperial  Royal 
Apostolic  Maiesty  sent  his  troops  in 
■cootdMioa  Willi  the  wish  and  at  tho 


request  of  his  Holiness  into  the  Papal 
States,  in  order  that  tliey  might  re- 
store order,  they  will,  the  expressed 
wish  of  his  Holiness  being  perfectly 
decisive  in  this  matter,  be  withdraws 
M  soon  M  the  Roman  government 
ceases  to  consider  their  presence  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  onler." 

While  making  this  announcemeut. 
the  Holy  Father  made  it  understood 
that  he  did  not  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  the  demand  for  the  evacuation  of 
bis  States.  His  only  intention  was  to 
prevent  a  collision  of  the  two  Catholic 
empires.  The  Pope  also  said  that 
he  nad  intrusted  his  destiny  to  Pro- 
Tidenoe,  and  that  orders  have  been 
given  for  pnblie  prajeta  for  the  manio 
tenancc  of  peace. 

9.  lAml  Coti^ei/\f  Mi'.igion  to  Viemia. 

At  the  same  date  (the  end  of  Feb- 
rnarf ),  Lord  Cowley,  the  British  Mi- 
nister at  the  Tuileries,  proceeded  on 
a  secret  mission,  in  behalf  of  his  go- 
vernment, to  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

10.  Appeal  of  AuMrui  to  England 
againM  Sardinia, 

FA.  S8.  An  Austrian  despatch  was 

addressed  to  the  Court  of  St,  James's 
bitterly  retorting  certain  complaints 
of  Sardinia.  Austria  willingly  joined 
the  British  Government  in  its  endaai* 
vours  to  spare  the  world  the  horrors 
of  a  general  contlagraiion.  Austria 
was  not,  as  Sardinia  maintained,  bo* 
cause  slu>  exercised  an  influence  in 
Italy  beyond  the  great  treaties,  a  per- 
manent menace  to  Sardinia.  Great 
political  bodies  would  alwajrs  exercise 
a  certain  influence  on  neig^hbouring 
states,  but  never  ought  to  use  it  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  independenoe  of 
any  of  them.  Austria  had  used  it  in 
extending  aid  to  those  who,  in  danger 
from  revolution,  had  asked  it;  she  had 
in  this  way  helped  Sardinia  before 
now.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the 
public  law  and  the  practice  of  Europe 
that  states  should  engage  in  private 
treaties  with  each  other,  provided  they 
did  not  compromise  any  third  power. 
Sardinia  denied  the  i^t  of  Austrin 
to  make  treaties  in  the  cause  of  order; 
but  she  had  herself  lately  made  a 
treaty  with  France  when  she  (Sardi- 
nia) was  meditating  aggression.  She 
had  been  beaten  by  Austria  in  two 
campaigns  ten  years  ago;  she  wanted 
a  third,  in  order  to  redeem  the  die-' 
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honour  which  those  defeats  brought 
upon  her.  When  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, some  years  h\wV,  visited  Ltjm- 
Mrdv,  the  prei>3  uf  Piedmont  put  forth 
•  deronoe  of  regicide;  and  ila  govern- 
ment would  give  Austria  no  redress. 
If  Austria  had  lately  sent  reinforce- 
ments into  Lombardy,  it  was  because 
of  the  royal  tpeceh  at  the  openin°:  uf 
the  rie<lmontese  Parliamfnt.  The 
garrisons  of  i3ologna  and  Ancona  had 
not,  M  Count  Caronr  iMerted,  been 
reinforced.  Would  not  Great  Britain, 
would  not  other  peaceable  powers,  in- 
terfere to  restrain  Piedmont,  which 
hud  abused  so  long  the  good-nature  of 
Europe  ?  The  gOTemraenta  of  Central 
and  Southern  Italy  were  not  perfect; 
they  had  unhappily  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  unsuccessful  political  experi- 
ments. Austria  had  always  enoour- 
aged  efforts  at  rral  improvement,  and 
had  given  advice  to  them  to  that  t-fTu  t 
when  aske<l.  Piedmont  hud  embar- 
rassed their  uttempts.  Thearmedsup- 
port  ueeorded  to  the  Sovereign  PoBtiff 
was,  at  his  desire,  now  about  to  cease; 
it  had  succeeded  in  rendering  a  great 
eervioe  to  the  interseti  of  soeiel  cmfor. 
His  temporal  sovereignty  was  one  of 
the  guarantees  of  bis  apostolic  and 
spiritual  independence.  Uis  main  dif- 
wwlties  arose  from  foreign  revolution- 
ary elements.  Till  Piedmont  kept 
quiet,  he  could  not  cooperate  with  the 
other  Italian  governmente  in  faitemn- 
tional  reforms.  The  responsibility  of 
war  was  so  enormous,  that  Auatiia 
wtobed  to  make  Great  Britetn  felly 
aware  of  her  pacific  intentions.  She 
intended  no  hostile  project  against 
Piedmont.  She  would  abstain  from 
aggressive  action  while  Piedmont  re- 
spected her  and  her  allies'  territories. 
Slie  would  not  unsheath  the  sword 
except^in  defence  of  her  ri|ghte  nod  of 

11.  B^y  of  Sardinia  to  the  AUega^ 
Hons  of  Austria  against  her. 
This  paper,  drawn  up  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  simul- 
tMieonsly  with  this  Austrian  note,  ap- 

E eared  in  the  public  journals  not  car- 
er than  April  7th,  and  then,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  an  abstract  or  in  frag- 
ments. Its  object  waato  show  that  Aus- 
tria had  abused  her  power  within  the 
territories  whicli  hhe  is  acknowledged 
to  hold  legally  by  treaty.  Austria,  it 
Mja^  had  douotm  n  title  to  Venetian 


Lombardv;  but  the  treaties  which  are 
the  foundation  of  that  title  were  bad, 

since  they  contained  no  provision  for 
a  good  government  of  Austria.  They 
band  over  a  great  part  of  Northern 
Italy  to  a  great  German  power,  with- 
out security  or  stipulation.  This 
unconditional  possession  of  absolute 
power  had  re.sultid  itt  Otk  eauiggerated 
form  of  bad  government,  and  had  led 
to  a  state  of  things  which  has  no  ana- 
logy in  modem  history. 

'I  hat  state  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  Austria  would  show  herself  faithful 
to  the  promises  which  she  made  to  the 
Italians  when,  in  1814,  she  excited 
them  to  rise  against  French  domina- 
tion; and  if,  in  conibrmity  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  oommander-in- 
chiefof  her  armies.  General  B**llegarde, 
she  were  to  establish  beyond  the  Alps, 
if  not  a  government,  at  least  wt  ad- 
ministrutiuu,  entirely  national,  with  a 
native  army  quartered  in  Italy,  and 
commanded  by  Italian  officers  and  in- 
stitutions on  tlie  representative  prin* 
ciple. 

The  memorandum  passed  on  to  a  se- 
cond head  of  aooosatfon  agidnst  Ans- 

tria;  viz.  she  exercised  an  encroaching, 
undue,  and  dangerous  domination  in 
other  states,  within  which  she  had  no 
legal  right.  Sardinia,  it  says,  claimed 
the  right  to  point  out  Austria's  illegal 
acts,  to  demand  of  Europe  the  fullil- 
ment  of  her  broken  pledges  and  the 
remedy  of  their  violation.  Consider- 
ing herself  at  liberty  to  do  as  she 
pleased  in  the  States  of  BumM,  in  eon- 
tempt  of  the  treaties,  which  only  gave 
her  the  right  to  keep  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel  of  Placentia,  i>he  hud  had  con- 
structed, and  was  arming  at  that  mo- 
ment, detached  forts  outside  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  city,  destined  to  transform 
Placentia  into  a  vastentrenehedeamn, 

capable  of  giving  shelter  to  a  furmia- 
able  army.  The  bond  which  attached 
Tuscany  to  Austria,  although  less  ap- 
parent, was  neitiier  bis  imI  nor  leaa 
strong.  It  was  not  known  whether  a 
secret  treaty  existed  between  the  two 
states  t  bnt  it  was  certain  that  the 
Tu.scan  Government  relied  on  the 
armed  support  of  Austria  to  keep  down 
her  people;  and  Austi)a  wac  able  to 
occupy  Tuscauy  if  a  strategical  inter- 
est counselled  it.  As  to  the  Homan 
States,  since  1831  she  had  crossed  the 
Po  tlirec  times,  and  placed  garrisona 
in  the  townaof  the  Bomagna,  TlaeJast 
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occupation  extended  aifar  as  Ancona, 

and  had  lasted  for  ten  years.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops  would 
not  ehaage  the  •boonntl  CNmcHtioii  of 
the  states  of  the  ITi)ly  See;  it  would 
leavu  the  tield  open  for  revolution  and 
foreign  occupation.  Thus  these  pro- 
Tioces,  which  should  bare  belonged  to 
an  independent  sovereign,  were  really 
under  the  Austrian  domination.  These 
•vik,  war  or  revolution,  would  be 
murded  off,  temporarily,  by  the  fol- 
lowing changes:  "By  obtaining  from 
Anstnft — ^Bot  in  Tutne  of  treaties,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  prim^les  of  hu- 
manity and  of  eternal  justice — a  na- 
tional and  separate  ^uvernment  for 
Lombardy  and  Venetia.  By  requir* 
inj;,  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that  the 
dKNBination  of  Austria  over  the  states 
of  Central  Italy  should  cease,  and 
conttequently  that  the  detached  forts 
constructed  outside  the  walls  of  Pla> 
ooDtia  should  be  destroyed  ;  that  the 
convention  of  the  24th  of  December 
1847  should  be  annulled;  that  the 
oeeupatioii  of  the  Bomagna  sboold 
cease;  and  that  the  principle  of  non- 
tnterventioiidioald  be  proclaimed  and 
leapeeted.  By  inviting  the  Dnkea  of 
Modena  and  "rarma  to  give  to  their 
pec^lo  institutions  similar  to  those 
nzisting  in  Jfiedmont,  and  the  Grand 
Dnke  of  Tntoany  to  reestablish  the 
constitution  to  which  he  had  freely 
consented  in  1848.  By  obtaining  from 
dw  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  administra- 
tivo  separation  of  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Apennines,  in  conformity 
with  the  propositions  communicated 
in  1856  to  the  cnbineta  ofLondwi  nnd 
Paris." 

12.  French  Dedaration, 

March  5.  An  article  in  the  Moniteur. 
The  atntn  of  Uiings  in  Italy,  it  said, 
though  already  of  an  old  date,  had  at 
length  assumed  a  gravity  which  had 
forced  itself  on  the  Kmperur's  mind. 
So  high  a  soveieign  could  not  isoiata 
himself  from  questions  of  European 
order :  but  he  was  prudent,  lo^  al, 
equitable,  conUderatc;  he  disguised 
nothing,  dinavowed  nothing.  He  had 
his  objects,  his  alliances;  the  interest 
of  France  was  his  aim  and  his  anx- 
iety, lie  had  promised  to  defiend 
the  King  of  Sardinia  against  Austrian 
aggression}  be  would  do  nothing  less, 


he  liad  not  engaged  to  do  mora.  He 

was  not  making  warlike  preparations; 
he  had  not  exceeded  the  peace  footing 
of  the  army;  nor  had  he  done  more 
than  fit  out  four  frigates  for  Algeria, 
and  four  screw  transports  for  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Cochin  China.  If  the 
arsenals  were  active,  it  was  because 
the  novel  inventions  made  it  necessary 
to  change  the  urlillery  and  transturm 
the  fleet.  Public  opinion  had  Iwen 
shaimfully  misled  by  vap;np,  malevo- 
lent, and  absurd  rumours  of  war.  The 
Emperor  did  but  watch  the  complica- 
tions of  Europe  as  they  mount*  d  abo\o 
the  horizon.  Foresight  was  not  pro- 
vocation ;  a  diplomatic  examination 
of  the  questions  in  dispute  had  com- 
menced, and  ought  to  be  favourable 
to  peace. 

13.  The  French  Emperor's  Remon- 
strance wUk  SngUund  thntigk  Sir 

F.  Bead. 

March  7.  A  letter  appeared  in  the 
French  papers  from  the  Emperor  Na- 

foleon  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  to  thanli 
im  for  his  defence  of  him  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  lie  says:  have  seen 
in  your  articles,  and  I  am  mnch  touched 
by  it,  a  new  proof  that  my  old  friends 
in  England  had  not  forgotten  me,  and 
that  iney  know  how  much  I  always 
preterve  for  the  English  people  the 
esteem  and  the  sympathy  which  I  felt 
during  my  exile  in  the  midst  of  them. 
In  changmg  one's  destiny,  one  only 
changes  one's  joys  and  sorrows.  For- 
merly the  afflictions  of  exile  alone  ap- 
peared to  me;  to-day  I  see  plainly  the 
cares  of  poupsr;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  them  around  mc  is,  no  doubt,  to  find 
myself  misunderstood  and  misjudged 
by  those  whom  I  value  the  most,  and 
with  whom  I  desire  to  have  a  good 
understanding.  That  the  English,  of 
whom  I  have  ever  been  the  most  de- 
voted and  faithful  ally,  should  attack 
me  incessantly  in  the  journals,  in  the 
most  unworthy  and  most  unjust  man- 
ner, is  what  1  cannot  comprehend.  If 
in  my  own  couutry  I  chose  to  act  in 
this  manner,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  afterwards  to  restrain  tne  pas- 
sions which  I  should  have  let  loose.  I 
have  always  entertained  a  great  ad- 
miration for  the  liberties  of  the  £ng^ 
lish  people ;  but  1  regret  deeply  that 
liberty,  like  all  good  thin^  should 
also  have  its  excess." 
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14.  Austrim  (HrmUtr^  addmud  ia 
tkt  Oemum  OovtrnmaiU. 

Meanwhile  communications  had  been 
passing,  in  the  course  of  February,  be- 
tiTMii  Alutrift  and  the  govemiiMiitft 
of  Gormnny;  and  these  seem  to  have 
been  published  in  France  in  the  be- 
giuuing  of  Mareh.  The  Anttriaii  de- 
spatch observes  :  "  The  anxiety  in- 
spired by  the  political  state  of  Europe 
had  been  felt  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many. As  it  oonld  not  oe  explained 
by  tn<>  fact  of  any  serious  dimculties 
between  the  great  powers,  nor  traced  to 
Intimate  eantee,  it  wm  feU  the  more 
8tron{;ly.  But  it  had  elicited,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Germany  a  unanimity 
tad  decision  of  public  opinion  in  fa- 
Tonr  <tf  an  energetic  oodperatioo,  if 
war  came.  Both  its  statesmen  and  its 
press  had  widely  spread  the  impres- 
■ion  that  Germany  wonM  eootider  it- 
self threatened,  as  a  united  power,  if 
Austria  were  attacked  by  ]« ranee  in 
Italy.  All  Germany  protested  against 
nnewconfederation  of  the  Rhine.  Va- 
rious German  cabinets  had  wished  to 
resolve  on  a  joint  line  of  action,  which 
might  make  itself  felt  the  moment 
Austria  was  attacked.  War  ini{i;ht 
take  place  at  any  moment  while  bar- 
^Inla  showed  a  desire  to  attack  fhe 
rights  of  Austria  in  Italy  as  guaran- 
teed by  treaties.  The  moment  had 
not  oome  for  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federation to  pruceed  to  open  deliber- 
ation at  FranKfort;  but  mutual  com- 
municatioDS,  with  a  view  to  the  future, 
between  the  German  goremnmits,  as 
mem  hers  of  <magrsal  Dody,w«r0liipily 
desirable." 

15.  the  Oeman  Chven^ 

menu. 

The  states  "of  the  common  Ger- 
man country,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves, answered  by  acknowledgia^ 
the  patriotism  and  the  respwt  for 
treaties  which  Austria  ascribed  to 
them.  The  Italian  qneetlon  oonld  not 
but  be  ultimately  a  European  ques- 
tion. They  would  support  Austria, 
their  confSsderate,  in  the  day  of  foreign 
aggression;  but  the  danger  was  not 
yet  imminent  enoupjh  for  those  mu- 
tual communications  to  which  she 
hiTitsd  them. 

In  corroboration  of  these  senti- 
ments, there  were  demonstrations  at 
tils  dieatecs  %  voA  patriotio  songs  and 


I  kymns  began  to  spread  through  the 
various  states  of  the  Qerman  iather* 

land. 

16.  Fruman  Rq»hj  to  the  Autirum 

CirciUar. 

At  the  same  time  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment also  addressed  a  dienlar 

note  to  ila  own  lapresentatives  at  the 

German  courts,  declaratory  of  the 
view  which  it  took  of  the  crisis.  "  The 
peace  of  Eniope,**  it  said,  **  was  threat- 
ened from  many  points.  Diplomacy 
might  settle  matters  in  tne  East,  in 
SerVia,  In  the  Dannblan  Principalis 
ties,  and  even  in  Italy.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  the  counter  views  of 
Austria  and  iYance.  Prussia  did  not 
heeitate  one  moment  in  determining 
to  maintain  the  force  of  treaties,  and 
to  recommend  moderation.  To  suc- 
ceed in  this  line  of  notion,  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  take  the  part  of  neither 
power;  but  to  act  with  England,  and 
with  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  of 
coarse  it  must  do  its  duly;  hot  it 
would  not  go  beyond  its  necessary 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  German 
Confederation.'' 

17.  Remarhs  of  the  Fr^iich  Govern" 
metit  ujwn  the  Communication^ 
between  Austria  and  Oennany. 

March  15.  The  Ifoniietir  spoke  as 
follows:  A  portion  of  Germany  pr»r 
sented  at  the  present  moment  a  speo- 
tacle  which  saddened  and  astonished. 

*'  The  French  Government  only  oc- 
cupied itself  with  the  alarming  situs^ 
tion  of  Italy,  with  a  view  to  its  solu- 
tion in  concert  with  its  allies,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  peace  of  Ennme, 
and  with  sincere  desire  to  unravel  dif- 
ficulties pacifically,  and  to  anticipate 
complications. 

**Yet  a  portion  of  Germany  re- 
sponded to  this  most  calm  attitude 
by  the  most  inconsiderate  symptoms 
of  alarm.  On  a  simple  presumpUoo, 
prejudices  were  aroused,  mistrust  pro- 
pagated, passions  let  loose,  a  sort  of 
crusade  against  France  preaeiMd  la 
the  Chambers  and  in  the  press  of 
some  of  the  states  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. France  was  accused  of  entertain- 
ing ambitions  views,  of  whioh  not 
even  an  idea  ever  existed. 

*'The  men  who  misled  German 
patriotism  ia  «Ut  maaosr  wcia  oat 
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of  date.  They  went  to  ileep  in  1818, 
and  now  have  waked  up. 

**If  the  French  QovMmment  was 
not  convinced  that  its  acti,  its  princi- 
ples, and  the  sentiments  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Gtonnan  people,  gave  a 
denial  to  the  suspicions  which  have 
been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  it, 
it  might  reasonably  feel  offBoded;  it 
night  see  thefein  not  only  an  act  of 
injustice,  but  an  attempt  against  tho 
independence  of  its  policy,  i  he  whole 
norement  whieli  t»as  attempted  on  the 
Rhine,  on  a  question  which  does  not 
threaten  Germany,  would  tend  to  no- 
thing less  than  to  eonteat  the  right  of 
Aanoe  to  exert  her  influence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  defend  her  own  interests, 
even  with  the  most  extreme  uiudera- 
Hon.  The  life  of  a  great  nation  like 
Plnuioe  was  not  confined  to  its  own 
JWnntiera;  it  maniiested  itself  through- 
oat  the  whole  world  by  the  nlatary 
action  whitdi  it  exercised,  to  the  ad- 
rantatje  of  its  national  power  as  well 
as  at  the  same  time  to  the  advantage 
of  ciriliaation.  When  a  nation  gave 
«p  this  part,  it  abdicated  its  rank. 

**  The  £mperor,  who  had  known  how 
lo  overeome  all  prejudieea,  aright  have 
expected  that  they  would  not  have 
been  invoked  against  him.  Instead 
of  making  himself  the  intimate  ally  of 
£ngland,  as  the  interaata  of  civilisa- 
tion led  him  to  do,  suppose  he  had 
become  liar  rival,  as  the  ancient  ri- 
Tnlriea  of  the  two  nations  seemed 
to  command  him?  Suppose  he  had 
rejected  with  distrust  the  servants  of 
Ibrmerdyaaatiei?  8a|q>ote  he  had  re- 
deemed, at  the  price  ot  the  safety  and 
independence  ot  Europe,  the  souvenirs 
of  1814  and  1815?  A  man  could  not 
reign  with  glory  if  he  obeyed  the  im- 
pulses of  resentment  inid  htitred. 

**  France  did  not  make  the  whole  of 
Germany  responsible  for  the  error  or 
ill-will  of  a  few  manifestation.s,  which 
mnst  be  described  rather  as  petty  re- 
sentment than  aeriona  alarm.  Ger- 
May  had  nothing  to  fear  ftoin  France 
as  regards  its  independence.  It  was 
by  showing  its  impartiality  that  it 
woldd  display  ite  foresight,  and  best 
serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

**  Prussia  had  understood  this,  and 
•he  had  joined  England  In  giving  good 
advice  at  Vienna  at  the  very  moment 
that  some  af^itntors  were  endeavour- 
ing to  arouse  the  temper  of  the  Ger- 
mau  Ooafedantiaii,  and  anke  it  form 


a  coalition  against  France.  The 
French  people  were  susceptible  of 
their  honour;  at  the  same  tune  there 
was  moderation  in  their  strength,  and 
if  menaces  excited  them,  conciliation 
calmed  themu" 

A  subsequent  article  added : 
"  France  would  not  assail  in  Ger- 
many tluiL  which  she  wijuld  desire  to 
protect  in  Italy.  Iler  policy  dlsn- 
vows  all  ambition  of  conquest,  and 
aims  onlv  to  secure  those  ^aranteea 
whidi  the  right  of  nations  and  the 
iml^  interest  of  Europe  in  Germany 
and  Italy  demand.  She  desires  that 
the  nationalities  which  have  been  re* 
cognised  by  treaties  may  be  able  to 
maintain  their  own  integrity,  because 
she  regards  them  as  the  etisential  bases 
of  European  order.  It  is  against  rea- 
son to  represent  France  as  hostile  to 
the  nationality  of  Gcrmanj-.  For  ten 
^'ears  Franoe  has  employed  all  her 
influence  to  mumvel  diliiculties  and  tO 
solve  them  on  just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples." The  article  calls  to  mind  the 
line  of  policy  pursued  by  France  in 
the  affair  of  Neuchatel,  in  Rome,  Na- 

fles,  Hohitein,  and  the  Danubian 
^rincipalitiea,  in  all  which  cases  <*her 
endeavour  was  to  make  the  lawful 
wishes  of  the  people  triumphant,  and 
to  eatabliiih  order  based  upon  secured 
national  interests.  What  Franoe 
wishes  is,  that  Italy  niay  understand 
how  to  command  respect  in  Germany. 
It  is  not  we  who  ahould  be  menaced 
by  the  erection  of  (*ne  German  na- 
tionality, uniting  its  federal  organisa- 
tion with  its  militarv  tendencies  en 
the  ptineiple  of  the  SSoUTerein." 

18.  The  Congress. 

March  22.  The  il/oniVei/r  announced 
suddenly,  while  Lord  Cowley  was  still 
at  Vienna: — '*Kushia  haa  proposed 
the  meeting  of  a  Congress,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  complications 
which  the  stote  of  Italy  might  give 
rise  to,  and  which  would  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Thi^  Congress,  consisting  of  thePleni- 

fjotentiaries  of  France,  Austria,  Eng- 
and,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  is  to  meet 
in  some  neutral  city.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  has  given  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  proposition  of  the  Cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Cabinets 
of  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  hm 
not  yet  lej^lied  oiBfljAUy." 
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19.  daim  of  Sardinia  to  tit  at  the 
Comgrtu. 

March  SI.  On  tiM  formal  |m>posi- 
tion  of  Russia  to  snbmit  the  Italian 

question  to  a  Congres*?  of  the  Great 
Powers,  the  Sardinian  Minister  claim- 
ed admittance  to  it  in  a  letltr  to  the 
Court  of  London. 

**  Piedmont  ought  to  be  represent- 
ed at  this  Congress;  its  intenretttion 
would  bo  useful,  not  to  say  indispens- 
able, if  the  powers  which  sympathised 
with  Italy,  and  those  which  desired 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  its  abnormal 
state,  could  obtaia  concessions  and 
guarantees  of  a  nature  to  calm  the 
public  mind. 

"  Sardinia  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Italv,  whose  fate  was  about  to  be 
decidea;  she  had  alreadr  raised  her 
voice  in  its  favour  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  and  that  voice  was  not  only 
listened  to  by  the  most  enlightened 
governments,  but  it  had  succeeded  in 
calming  angers  ready  to  burst  forth  ; 
snbstituting  for  revolution  the  regular 
and  legal  action  of  diplomacy. 

"  Sardinia,  in  taking  the  lead  of  the 
national  movement,  had  always  exer- 
cised the  influence  it  had  acquired  to 
combat  revolutionary  passions.  If 
Italy  had  not  been  the  theatre  of  new 
troubles  lately,  of  insane  popular 
movements,  and  of  aangninary  rsac 
tion.  it  was  owing  to  the  salutary  ac« 
tion  of  Piedmont. 

**  As  regards  the  questions  for  the 
Con<;ress,  the  gOTemment  of  the  king 
had,  in  the  memorandum  of  the  1st 
March  to  the  Cabinet  of  London, 
ftmnkly  explained  its  views,  the  griev- 
anecs  of  tiie  Peninsula,  and  the  repa- 
rations they  require.  It  met  with  a 
&vonrab1e  reception.  Thus,  whether 
bvits  general  conduct  since  the  affairs 
of  Italy  had  taken  the  first  place  in 
the  cares  of  Europe — whether  by  its 
declarations  as  regardeni  the  points 
which  now  required  an  immediate  so- 
lution—the British  Government  ought 
to  be  oonvfaioed  that  Sardinia  would 
lend  a  sincere  support  to  all  measures 
in  Congress  proposed  in  the  interest 
of  Italy." 

SOL  Auttrt'an  Note  addrea^ed  toRuana 

Ujnm  the  Conqrcss. 

March  23.  Appreciating  at  their 
jost  valoe  the  sentiments  of  the  Em* 
peror  Alexander,  and  desfaring  to  lend 


his  oonoarrence  to  a  work  which  must 
sanetiott  anew  the  engagements  omi* 
signed  in  treaties,  ana  the  totality  of 

rights  deriving  therefrom,  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  accepts  on  bis 
part  the  proposition  in  question. 

"  The  whole  difficulty  resides  in  the 
Dolitioal  system  which  Sardinia  fol- 
lows In  her  foreign  relations.  To  pot 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  which 
alarms  Europe,  and  to  prevent  its 
return, — such  appears  to  be  the  task 
reserved  to  the  Powen  called  upon 
in  the  first  rank  to  uphold  sooial 
order. 

"  If,  however,  beside  this  qaesHon, 

which  is  the  only  one  eswntially  im- 
portant for  the  moral  pacification  of 
Italy,  it  should  enter  into  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  Powers  to  bring  forward 
others  for  discussion,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  exactly 
stated  beforehand,  and,  insomuch  as 
they  would  touch  upon  the  internal 
regim  of  other  sovereign  states,  the 
undersigned  eoald  not  dispense  with 
insisting  above  all  things  that  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  this  case  should 
t>e conformable  to  the  rules  formulated 
by  the  protocol  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
under  date  of  the  16th  of  November 
1  1818. 

I  ^  In  oonelusion,  tiie  Imperial  Cain- 
net  must  lay  stress  on  a  last  consider- 
ation. To  wish  to  open  peaceful  de- 
lil>eration8  in  presence  of  the  pre* 
parations  for  war,  would  l>e  not  only 
miiterially  dangerous,  but  morally 
impossible.  It  is  therefore  indispens- 
able, as  win  doubtless  appear  to  all 
the  Powers,  that  previously  to  alioon* 
ference  Sardinia  must  disarm." 

21.  Austrian  Note  addressed  to  the 
British  Government  upon  the  Con' 
grest. 

Monk  31.  *'  Austria  accepts,  in  the 
measure  stated  in  the  sheet  hereto 
annexed,  the  bases  of  discussion  pro- 
posed by  the  British  Government; 

"A  fifth  point  of  deliberation  which 
Austria  has  thought  tit  to  add,  that 
of  an  a^^reement  on  a  simultaneous 
disarming  of  the  Great  Powers,  will 
be  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  as  a 
new  proof  of  her  pacific  intentions. 

**  It  appeen  elear,  that  if  she  accepts, 
on  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  the 
proposal  of  a  Congress,  the  British 
Govemment  will  Invite  that  of  Fkaaoe 
in  a  pressing  maimer  to  iasiati  hi 
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eOBinnn  with  it,  that  Sardinia  shall 
dlMnn  at  once,  and  to  give  it  a  col- 
Itetive  guarmtM  for  die  ftilAlineat  of 
the  eogagemeot  taken  towards  it. 

**  Austria  could  not  preseot  herself 
»t  the  CongreM  mildt  Sefdinte  ihall 
bar<>  completed  her  disarmament,  and 
shall  have  proceeded  to  the  disband- 
nient  of  the  corps  francs.  Austria 
will  not  attack  Sw^nia  pendln|^  the 
duration  of  the  C  )nf^rpss,  as  Innj?  us 
the  latter  shall  respect  the  imperial 
territorr  and  that  of  its  alliea. 

**  1.  English  Proposition.  Means  of 
assurins^  the  maintenance  of  peace 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

1.  ^iMlrMiii.  The  Congress  shall 
examine  the  means  of  bringing  back 
Sardinia  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  in- 
tematiooal  duties,  and  shall  consider 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
return  of  the  prettent  complication. 

2.  Engluh.  Evacuation  of  the  Ko- 
nan  States  by  the  foreign  corps  of 
oeetipation.  and  a  taking:  into  con- 
^deration  of  the  reforms  in  the  Ita- 
Uaa  States. 

2.  Austrian.  The  question  of  the 
eraouation  of  the  Pontifical  States 
■lair  be  discussed.  The  Congress 
will  leave  the  details  of  its  execution 
to  the  thret'  Powers  directly  interest- 
ed. The  question  of  the  adminis- 
tratire  reforms  may  be  debated.  An 
undcrstandinfj  may  be  come  to  on 
the  advice  to  be  given,  but  its  defi- 
nitive adoptidii  renaint  sttbordinate 
to  the  decinons  of  tha  states  dirseUj 
interested, 

3.  English.  A  combination  to  be 
snbstitated  for  the  special  treaties 
l>etween  Austria  ana  the  Italian 
States. 

9.  Awtlriim,  The  validity  of  our 

tn  aties  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  if 
all  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
CongreM  agree  among  them  to  pro 
du&s  their  political  treaties  with  the 
Italian  States,  Austria,  on  her  part, 
will  do  the  same.  She  will  come  to 
an  nnderstaadlog  widi  the  gorem- 
ments  co-interested,  to  be  able  to 
present  their  oommon  treaties  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  examine  in  what 
measure  their  revision  might  be  re- 
cognised as  useful. 

4.  English.  Territorial  arrange- 
Mti  awl  the  trsatisi  of  1815  ahaU 
not  be  touched. 

4.  Austrian.  Perfectly  aereed  that 
aiiilitr  ozistiBg  toRiloriai  engage- 


ments nor  the  treaties  of  1815,  nor 
those  concluded  in  execution  of  those 
acts,  shall  be  touched. 

5.  Austrian.  An  undorstindinfif  for 
a  simultaneous  disarming  of  the  Great 
Powers." 

22.  Anxtper  of  Sardinia  to  the  Anglo- 
Auatrian  Proposal  of  a  Disarmament. 

April  18.  The  British  Cabinet  bar- 
inu;  proposed  tlie  Austrian  terms  to 

Sardinia,  she  replied  at  this  date,  that 
if  she  had  been  admitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  foutins;  as  the  Groat 
Powers,  then  she  wouldhaTaaooaptad 
the  principle  of  a  disarmament.  As 
things  were,  she  declined  doing  so. 
However,  to  show  her  wish  to  eon- 
ciliate  En;^land.  she  would  undertake, 
if  Austria  ceased  to  send  troops  into 
Lombardy — 1.  Not  to  plaoe  her  re- 
serves under  arms;  8.  Not  to  mobilise 
such  portion  of  her  army  as  was  not 
on  a  war-footing;  3.  Not  to  move  her 
troops  from  t£s  defensive  position 
which  they  have  ooeopiisd  for  the  last 
three  months. 

S8.  EjfpUmaHon  of  the  BriHA  MmiB' 
ters  in  ParliamaU* 

April  18.  The  speakers  were  T/ird 
Derby,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli.  They  said  that  when  Lord 
Cowley's  mission  of  mediation  to  Vi 
enna  had  already  been  eminently  and 
entirslv  sucoessfol,  than  Bussia.  ani- 
mated by  the  best  feelings,  and  emu- 
lous of,  though  not  in  competition 
with,  that  interposition,  stent  in,  and 
proposed  a  Congress,  to  the  disar* 
ranffoment  of  all  that  had  been  effect- 
ed. This  proposition  of  a  Omgress 
bad  introdnoea  two  dilKcnlties— ^rst, 
as  to  the  States  who  are  to  assemble; 
secondly,  as  to  the  general  disarma- 
ment Austria  first  proposed  that 
Sardinia  should  disarm.  This  Eng^ 
land  and  France  resisted,  other  powers 
not  disarming;  however,  England  pro- 
posed to  Franoa,  that  Sardinia  shonld 
disarm  under  a  double  pleilge:  1. 
from  England  and  Pranoe,  that  they 
would  protect  Sardinia  from  any  at- 
tack  from  Austria;  2.  from  Austria, 
that  she  would  not  attack  Sardinia. 
France  declined  to  be  partner  to  this 
arrangement.  On  this  Austria  waved 
her  invidious  condition  of  the  disarm- 
ament of  Sardinia,  and  proposed  a 
generd  disarfflament,  Piranoe  agreed. 
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with  the  proviso  that  the  disarmament 
shonld  be  the  first  matter  submitted 

to  the  Congress,  whereas  Austria 
wished  it  to  precede  its  meeting.  Mi- 
nisters certainly  thought  a  Congress 
not  the  place  for  military  disousstons; 
but  Sardinia  declined  to  accept  it  on 
her  part  altogether,  alleging  that,  not 
having  a  seat  at  the  Congress  (which 
the  Kussian  proposition  did  not  con- 
template), she  could  not  be  asked  to 
disarm;  and  in  the  face  of  this  serioas 
divergence  of  the  power  immediately 
intorested  in  a  matter  of  principle,  a 
question  of  detail  was  of  insignificant 
importuioe. 

After  thus  statinj^  the  position  of 
the  negotiaUons  at  the  moment,  mi- 
atettrs  added,  that  the  eondiiet  of  Aus- 
tria had  tl  r  iiL'hoiit  been  marked  bv 
•  tone  of  dignified  conciliation;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  feeling  existi^^d 
that  the  conduct  of  Sardinia  had  been 
perplexing,  omharrassin^r,  and  am- 
biguous. The  treaties  of  1815  were 
to  he  maintained.  Lastly,  an  Italian 
war  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  cor- 
ner; from  the  Adriatic  it  would  reach 
the  Rhine,  and  then  it  would  not  be 
eonfiaed  to  the  Contaaent^  It  would 
be  a  SHnp;ninary  war  of  passion,  and 
would  be  certain  ver^  soon  to  involve 
the  whole  of  Europe  m  deadly  conflict, 
^loanwhile,  it  was  not  consistent 
either  with  the  honour  or  interest  of 
England  that  the  question  of  Con- 
gress or  no  Congress  should  l>e  further 
protracted.    England  must  soon  say, 

The  time  is  gone  by  for  trifling 
and  n^jotiation;  we  must  reluctantly 
withdraw  our  interference  from  affairs 
which  we  cannot  longer  take  part  in 
with  dignity  or  promise  of  advan- 
tage.** In  that  case  we  must  ezeraise 
an  armed  neutrality. 

S4.  Sardinia's  conditional  Can$ant 
to  disarm, 

Aprit\9.  The  Jlfontfevr  announced 

■s  follows  :  "  The  English  Govern- 
ment having  insisted  on  it,  France, 
willing  to  prove  her  conciliator)'  dis- 
position, has  promised  to  request  Pied 
mont  to  disarm  on  condition  that  she 
■ad  the  other  Italian  States  shall  be 
faivited  to  take  part  ia  the  Congress." 

S5.  New  Pnpo$al  of  England  to  He 

Four  Powers  of  the  Congress. 
April  21.  The  Moniteur  contains 
the  following  :  "  England  has  made 
to  the  fbnr  other  great  powers  the 


following  propoiiitions:— 1.  To  effec- 
tuate previous  to  the  Congress  a  ge- 
neral and  simultaneous  disarmament. 
2.  The  disarmament  to  be  regulated 
by  a  military  or  civil  commission,  in- 
dependently of  the  Congress ;  thisoOB^ 
mission  to  bo  composed  of  six  commis- 
sioners, one  ot  whom  to  be  a  bardiniao. 
S.  As  soon  as  the  commission  shall 
have  commenced  operation-,  the  Con- 
gress should  assemble,  and  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  political  questions. 
4.  That  the  representatives  of  the  Ita- 
lian states  slioiild  be  invited  by  the 
Congress,  immediately  after  its  assem- 
bling, to  take  their  seats  with  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  great  powers  ab- 
solutely, as  at  the  congress  of  1821, 
France.  Russia,  and  Prossia,  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  prON 
posals  of  England." 

26.  Ultimatum  of  Austria. 

April  22.  News  arrived  that  Aus- 
tria declined  to  accept  this  proposal, 
though  accepted  by  tbe  other  powers, 
and  liad  summoned  Sardinia  to  dis- 
arm, and  send  away  the  volunteers 
who  had  joined  her  from  various 
parts  of  Italy,  under  pain  of  a  declar- 
ation of  war  in  three  days,  to  expire 
on  Easter  Tuesday,  the  26th;  and 
that  she  had  seconded  the  summons 
by  orderin'j^  80,000  nu  n  to  theTicinO. 
The  othcial  statement  ran  thus: 

**  Piedmont,  which  has  for  some 
years  pastendangn«dAustria*s  rights, 
has  been  summoned  most  nrjrently  by 
Austria  to  disarm.  Besides  this  de- 
mand, expressly  addressed  to  Pied- 
mont, Austria  adheres  firmly  to  the 
proposal  of  a  general  disarmament* 
although  she  eanaot  make  that  pro- 
posal subordinate  to  the  summoaa 
she  has  addressed  to  Sardinia." 

27.  Movement  of  the  French  Troop§ 

upon  Sardinia  in  consequence. 

The  Moniteur  has  the  ft.dlowinc^: 
*'  Austria  has  not  given  in  her  adhe- 
sion to  the  propositions  made  by  Eng- 
land, and  accepted  by  France,  Russia, 
and  Prussia;  besides  which,  it  appears 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  Have  resolved 
upon  addressing  a  direct  commuaica- 
tion  to  the  cabinet  of  Turin,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  disarmament  of  Pied- 
mont. Ia  consequence  of  these  fttota, 
the  Kmperor  has  ordered  the  concen- 
tration of  several  divisions  ofthe  army 
on  the  froalien  of  Fiedniont.'' 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  RHEIMS  AND  DOUAY  VERSION 
OF  HOLY  SCEIFTU&E. 

Iir  ftttemptm^  to  trace  the  liistory,  and  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
MQt  state,  of  the  text  of  the  liheims  and  Douay  version  of 
Holy  Scripture,  we  cannot  aToid  availing  ourselves  of  the 
elaborate  work  recently  published  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Irish 
ErtablisluDeDt  on  the  subject.  We  aUude  to  Archdeaooa 
Cotton's  Attempt  to  show  what  has  been  done  by  Moman  Ca* 
tholics  for  tho  Diffusion  of  the  Holif  Scriptures  in  EngUth, 
pttblished  at  the  Oxford  Universitr^  jPress  in  1855. 

Not  that  it  needs  any  apology  for  nuing  the  investigations 
of  a  karned  Protestant,  or  tor  feeling  grateful  to  him»  so  far  as 
he  has  antici[)ated  the  necessity  of  researches  of  our  own,  by 
such  minute,  exact,  and  persevering  diligence  as  he  has  taken 
in  a  .subject-matter  wliich  could  not  br'  of  any  the  slii^htest 
personal  interest  to  himself.  But,  paiuiul  as  it  is  to  say  it, 
ui  spite  of  his  stating  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  design  of  his 
book  is  not  controversial  but  literary,"  he  has  made  it  the 
^ebicle  of  so  much  incidental  insinuation,  sunictinu  s  unfair, 
■wnetimes  ignorant,  always  ill-natured,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  that  we  are  unable  to  regard  him 
wiA  that  unnuxed  respect,  and  to  use  hiiu  with  that  ready 
Md  imfiiltering  confidence,  which  would  be  natural  in  those 
vlio»  like  oursdvee,  have  long  known  his  claims^  both  as  a 

Sntleman  and  a  scholar,  on  public  estimation.  Perhaps, 
wever,  it  is  well  that  he  should  have  aUowed  his  animue 
ajramst  the  Catholic  Church  to  appear  so  distinctly ;  olher- 
wijie,  from  admiration  of  the  long  and  patient  pains  with 
which  ho  has  prosecuted  an  irksome  labour,  we  might  have 
been  Ud  to  such  full  reliance  in  his  statements  as  it  is  never 
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right  to  place  in  any  writer  whatever,  much  less  in  one  who, 
whatever  his  personal  worth,  is  naturally  open  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  creed  and  party.  As  things  stand,  while  we 
shall  use  him  in  the  following  pages,  we  are  warned  at  the 
same  time  to  verify  his  various  statements,  as  far  as  may  be^ 
and  where  this  oannot  be  done,  not  to  adopt  them  witnout 
distinct  reference  to  him  as  our  authority.  At  the  same 
time,  in  so  difficult  and  intricate  an  inquiry,  we  have  no 
right  to  anticipate  that,  whatever  be  our  care,  we  shall  sue- 
oeed,  whether  we  use  him  or  not»  in  guarding  against  ioac- 
curacies  and  errors  of  our  own  in  matters  of  detaiL 

S  1.  RHBIMS  AND  BOUAT  BIBLE. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  existing  Catholic 
translation  of  Holy  Scripture  was  made  are  rendered  familiar 
to  us  by  Mr.  Tierney's  edition  of  Dod's  Jlisfort/,  not  to  refer 
to  other  authorities.  The  College  or  Seminary  of  Douay  had 
been  founded  in  15(38  by  the  exertions  of  Cardinal  Allen, 
some  time  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox  ford.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, its  members  were  obliged,  by  the  political  troubles 
of  Flanders,  to  migrate^  for  a  time  to  France,  and  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  Rheims.  One  of  their  first  works  in  the 
service  of  their  countrymen  was  an  English  yersion  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  Divines  chiefly  concerned  in  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  were  the  aforesaid  Dr.  William  Allen, 
afterwards  Cardinal;  Dr.  Gregory  Martin,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  Dr.  Richard  Bristow,  of  Christ  Church  and 
Exeter ;  and  John  Reynolds,  of  New  College.  Martin  trans- 
lated the  text,  and  the  rest  revised  ;  the  Annotations  were 
written  by  Hristow  and  Allen,  ^fartin  was  also  the  trans- 
later  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  notes  to  which  were  written 
by  Dr.  Worthinf^ton,  who,  as  Dr.  Cotton  says,  eventually 
joined  the  ( )ratory.  This,  however,  was  not  tlie  case ;  for 
we  find  his  name  in  Alegambe's  Script.  Soc.  Jes.  p.  438. 
He  joined  the  Society  "aitate  jam  grandasvus,"  dying  in 
1626.  Martin  died  of  an  illness,  the  consequence  of  his 
labours,  in  the  very  year  in  which  his  Kow  Testament  made 
its  appearance. 

The  reasons  which  actuated  them  in  their  work  are  de- 
tailed in  the  Prefaces  with  which  hoth  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments are  introduced  to  the  reader.  "  Now  since  Luther's 
revolt  also,"  says  the  pre&ce  to  the  New  Testament,  "  diverse 
learned  Catholics,  for  the  more  speedy  aholishing  of  a  num- 
ber of  false  and  impious  translations  put  forth  by  sundry 
sects,  and  for  the  Mtter  preservation  or  reclaim  of  many 
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good  souls  endangered  thereby,  have  published  the  Bible  in 

the  several  languages  of  almost  all  the  principal  provinces 
of  the  Latin  Church,  no  other  books  in  the  world  being  so 
pernicious  as  heretical  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  poison- 
ino^  the  people  under  colour  of  divine  authority,  and  not 
many  other  remedies  being  more  sovereijjn  against  the  same 
(if  it  be  used  in  order,  discretion,  and  humility)  than  the 
true,  faithful,  and  sincere  interpretation  opposed  thereunto. 
.  .  .  We,  therefore,  having  compassion  to  see  our  beloved 
coimtrymen,  with  extreme  danger  of  their  souls,  to  use  only 
such  profane  translations  and  erroneous  men's  mere  fantasies, 
for  tne  pure  and  Mowed  -word  of  troth,  iMieli  alao  moved 
iherennto  by  the  desires  of  many  devout  persons,  have  set 
forth  for  you,  benign  readers,  the  New  Testament  to  be^n 
withal,  trusting  that  it  may  give  occasion  to  vou,  after  dili- 
gent perusal  thereof,  to  lay  away  at  least  sucn  their  impure 
versions  as  hitherto  you  have  been  forced  to  occupy." 

The  preface  to  the  whole  Bible  speaks  to  the  same  efiect : 
"  Now  since  Luther  and  his  followers  have  pretended  that 
the  Catholic  Koman  £uth  and  doctrine  should  be  contrary  to 
God's  written  word,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  suf- 
fered in  vulgar  languages,  lest  the  people  should  see  the 
truth,  and  withal  these  new  masters  corruptly  turning  the 
Scriptures  into  diverse  tongues,  as  might  best  serve  their 
own  opinions,  against  this  false  sutj^e.stion  and  practice, 
Catholic  pastors  have,  for  one  especiiil  remedy,  set  forth  true 
and  sincere  translations  in  most  languages  of  the  Latin 
Church/' 

The  translation  was  made,  as  we  hirve  noticed,  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  college;  but,  owing  to  a  ''lack  of 
means,"  as  the  preface  says,  in  their  "  poor  estate  in  banish* 
ment/'  to  publish  the  whole  in  such  sort  as  a  work  of  so 
great  charge  and  importance"  required,  it  '*lay  by  them/' 
&e  New  Testament  till  1582,  the  Old  till  1609-10.  At  these 
dates  the  versions  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  were  re* 

rBtively  published  in  quarto  ;  that  of  the  New  at  Rheiras, 
t  of  the  Old  at  Douay,  wliither  they  returned  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  Old  Testament  came  to  a  second 
edition  (quarto)  in  1635,  without  alterations  or  corrections. 
The  New  Testament  came  to  a  second  edition  (quarto)  in 
1600,  with  some  few  alterations  and  corrections ;  to  a  third 
(16mo)  in  1621 ;  and  to  a  fourth  (quarto)  in  1633.  After 
these  there  was  no  new  edition  of  either  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment for  above  a  hundred  years,  when  at  length,  in  1738, 
the  fifth  was  published  (folio)  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
this  reprint  the  spelling  is  modernised,  and  the  text  and  an- 
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uotations  have  a  few  verbal  alterations,  but  in  substance  it  is 
the  edition  of  1600  and  1633.  A  sixth  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  (folio)  was  published  fifty  years  afterwards  (1788) 
at  Liverpool,  with  the  original  prefi^e  and  annotations,  after 
the  edition  of  1738. 

In  1816-1818  an  edition,  or  editions,  of  the  whole  Bible 
were  publiahed  in  Ireland,  in  which,  as  regards  the  New 
Testament,  the  Bhemish  XexX  and  annotations  were  mainly 
adopted.  This  edition  was  printed  in  different  places,  with 
duplicate  sheets,  and  various  cancels;  and  the  Old  Testament 
follows  mainly,  botli  in  text  and  notes.  Dr.  Cballoner's  reyi* 
sion,  which  will  be  described  lower  down.  This  may  he  con- 
sidered the  seventh  edition  of  the  original  Bhemish  version. 

An  eighth  edition,  both  text  and  notes,  was  published  in 
New  York,  in  octavo,  in  1834,  by  a  Protestant  party,  which 
hoj)ed  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  woapon  in  controversy  a<^ainst 
Catliolics.  It  professes  to  be  exactly  printed  from  the  ori- 
ginal volume.'* 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Hhcinis  and  Douay  Bible,  of 
which  there  have  been  two  edititnis  of  the  Old  Testament, 
1609-10  and  1635,  and  eight  (including  the  New  York  Pro- 
testant reprint)  of  the  Now,  1582,  1600,  1621,  1633,  1738, 
1788, 1816-18,  and  1834.  This  version  comes  to  ns  on  the 
anthority  of  certain  divines  of  the  Cathedral  and  College  of 
Bheims  and  of  the  UniTersity  of  Douay,  confirmed  by  the 
subaequent  indirect  recognition  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
bishops,  and  by  its  general  reception  by  the  faithfuL  It 
never  has  had  any  episcopal  imprimatur,  much  less  has  it 
received  any  formal  Approbation  from  the  Holy  See. 

§  2.  DR.  CHALL0NER*8  BIBLE. 

We  now  come  to  review  the  labours  of  Dr.  Challoner, 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  Before  that  time  tlie  need  of  a  revision  of  the 
Rheims  and  Douay  version  had  been  felt  and  acknowledged. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed, 
from  1635  till  the  first  years  of  the  ei«jhteenth,  the  difficultv 
had  not  been  a  practical  one,  for  no  ic})rint  was,  during  that 
long  time,  called  for;  but  when,  at  length,  the  old  edition 
was  exhausted  and  a  new  one  required,  then  the  latent  dis- 
satisfaction of  Catholics  with  the  existing  version  showed 
itself,  for  two  translations  snocessively  appeared  in  rivaliy  of 
the  Bheims,  and  as  substitntes  for  it.  The  former  of  these 
new  transktions  was  that  of  Dr.*  Cornelius  Kary,  in  the  year 
1718 ;  the  latter,  that  of  Dr.  Witham  of  Douay.   Of  these 
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two  translators,  Dr.  Nary  was  parish-priest  of  St.  Micliau's, 
Dublin ;  and  the  version  which  he  published  had  the  appro- 
bation of  four  Irish  divines,  of  Paris  and  of  Dublin.  The 
translator  observes  of  the  Bheims  and  Douav  version^  that 
its  language  is  so  old,  the  words  so  ohsofete,  the  ortho- 
graphy so  bad,  and  the  translatioa  so  literal,  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  it  is  unintelligible,  and  all  over  so  grating  to 
the  ears  of  such  as  are  accustomed  to  speak,  in  a  manner, 
another  language,  that  most  people  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
of  reading  them.'' 

An  additional  reason  which  Dr.  Nary  assigns  for  a  new 
translation  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  folio  or  quarto  size,  in 
which  the  hitherto  editions  (excepting  the  third  of  the  New 
Testament)  had  been  published.  "  They  are  S  )  ])ulky,"  he 
savs,  that  they  cannot  onveniently  be  carried  about  for 
public  devotion  ;  and  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  the  generality 
of  ])eople  neither  have,  nor  can  procure  them  for  their  pri- 
vate use." 

J)r.  Withara,  the  latter  of  these  two  translators,  was  pre- 
sident of  Douay  College  in  1730.  lie  too  complains  of  the 
obscurity  arising  out  of  the  literal  renderings  of  the  Douay 
translators.  "  They  followed,"  he  says,  "  with  a  nice  exact- 
ness the  Latin  text,  which  they  undertook  to  translate,  at 
the  same  time  alwajrs  consulting  and  comparing  it  with  the 
Oreek,  as  every  accurate  tran^tor  must  ao,  not  to  mistake 
the  true  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  They  perhaps  followed  too 
scrupulously  the  Latin,  even  as  to  the  placing  of  the  words: 
bat  what  makes  that  edition  seem  so  obscure  at  present,  and 
scarce  intelligible,  is  the  difi'ercnce  of  the  English  tongue,  as 
it  was  spoken  at  that  time,  and  as  it  is  now  changed  and 
refined;  so  that  many  words  and  expressions,  both  in  the 
translation  and  annotations,  by  length  of  time  are  become 
obsolete,  and  no  longer  in  use.' 

These  two  translations  appeared  in  1718  and  1730 ;  and 
in  17'i8,  as  T  have  said  above,  in  spite  of  them,  a  new  edition 
of  the  Kheims  was  published.  Ilowever,  though  they  were 
superseded,  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  their 
publication  seems  to  have  been  felt,  and  resulted  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Rheims  and  Douay  text  by  Dr.  Challoner  in  1749 
and  following  years.  That  this  pious  prelate,  to  whom  the 
English  Church  is  so  mach  indebted,  concurred  in  the  dis- 
satis&ction  they  felt  with  the  text  itself,  is  proved  from  the 
very  fact  of  his  altering  it.  That  he  recognised  the  justice  <^ 
the  complaint  which  they  ureed  against  the  si^  of  the  Rheims 
and  Douay,  may  be  argued  from  the  circumstance,  that  he 
prints  his  own  edition,  not  in  fblio  or  quarto,  but  in  12mo. 
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He  also  agrees  in  what  they  say  on  tihie  sobject  of  the  An- 
notations ;  but  both  his  and  their  remarks  on  this  point  ahall 

be  introduced  in  an  after  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  Dr.  Challoner's  revision  was  pub- 
lished in  1749.  It  consisted  of  the  New  Testament  only, 
and  professed  in  the  title-page  to  be  "newly  revised  and 
corrected  according  to  the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures" (the  standard  Vulgate).  Tlie  approbation  of  two 
English  divines  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  but  of  no  liishop, 
which  perhaps  was  unnecessary,  coiLsidering  he  was  a  co- 
adjutor Bishop  himself.  In  the  next  year,  1750,  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  including,  therelbre, 
a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1752  he  pub- 
lished a  third  edition  of  the  New  Testament;  in  17G3-4,  a 
second  edition  of  both  Teetaments,  whidi  indnded  a  fourth 
edition  of  the  New.  In  1772  he  published  a  fifth  edition  of 
it ;  which  was  followed  in  1777  by  a  sixth,  according  to  Mr. 
C.  Butler,  and  the  last  in  the  editor's  lifetime ;  for  he  died 
of  the  shock  caused  him  by  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and 
the  trouble  in  which  he  was  involved  in  consequence.  This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  1781,  when  he  was  in  his  ninetieth 
year. 

Aa  to  the  alterations  of  text  which  he  introdooed,  he  has 
^▼en  lis  no  preface  or  other  notice  which  would  serve  as  our 
mforraant  of  the  principle,  the  source,  or  the  extent  of  them. 
On  an  inspection  of  the  text  itself,  we  find  them  to  be  very 
considerable.  We  say  so  on  a  comparison,  as  regards  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  edition  of  1750  with  the  Douay  of  1635, 
in  seven  passages  taken  at  random,  viz.  Gen.  i.  1-10;  Exod. 
XV.  1-10;  Judges  xiii.  1-10;  3  Kings  xviii.  18-27;  Job 
xxxviii.  30-39;  Psalms  cvi.  21-30;  and  Ezek.  xxxiii.  1-10. 
In  these  passages,  reckoning  roughly,  there  are  altogether 
170  variations  in  70  verses :  11  in  the  first  passage,  20  in 
the  second,  32  in  ^e  third,  35  in  the  fourth,  21  in  the  fifth, 
2fi  in  the  sixth,  and  26  in  the  seventh.  The  variation  in  the 
number  of  alterations  in  the  several  passages,  compared  one 
with  another,  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  varying 
length  of  the  verses  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  partly 
from  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  translating.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  alterations  seems  to  be,  that  of  making  the  text 
more  intelligible  to  the  reader;  and,  with  this  object,  old 
words  and  old  collocations  are  superseded  by  modem,  and 
less  usual  ones  are  exchanged  for  those  which  are  more  in 
use  and  even  familiar. 

Thus,  for  "God  also  said,"  Challoner  corrects  *' And 
God  said     for  "  Be  a  firmament,"  "  Let  there  be.''     It  was 
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•0^'*  for  "  it  was  so  done;"  "Then  Moses  song/'  for  "Then 
sang  Moses."  For  "  song,"  "  canticle for  "to  whom,"  "to 
her;"  for  "  sicer,"  "  strong  drink."  "  I  have  not  troubled," 
for  "not  I  have  troubled;"  "call  ye,"  for  "invocate  ye;" 
"fasten,"  for  "compact;"  "wilt,"  for  "  shult,"  in  the  sense 
of  simple  futurity;  '*  I'ood,"  for  "meat;"  *' givo  glory  to," 
for  "confess  to;"'  "  nffliction,"  for  "  tribulation  "  indeed," 
for  **  certes  ;"  "  I  will  require  his  blood,"  for  "  his  blood  I  will 
require;"  '*  The  word  of  the  Lord  came,"  for  "was  made;** 
"  be  converted,"  for  "convert."  There  seems  no  desire  to 
substitute  Saxon  words  for  Latin,  for  "  set  forth''  is  altered 
into  "  declare  ;"  nor,  perhaps,  to  approach,  the  l*rotestant  ver- 
sion, though,  in  fact,  there  often  is  an  approach,  from  the  edi- 
tor's desire  to  improYo  the  English  of  his  own  text.  Thus,  for 
between  waters  and  waters,"  be  writes  "  the  waters  from 
the  waters for  "  named  Manue/'  be  has  adopted  whose 
name  was,''  &c ;  for  "baying  a  wife  barren/'  "  and  bis  wife 
was  barren for  "  the  waters  were  quiet,"  "  the  wares  were 
still ;"  for  "  were  moved/'  **  reeled ;"  for  "  if  thou  speak  not 
that  the  impious  may  keep  himself  from  sin,"  "  if  thou  dost  • 
not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  instances  in  which  be  leaves  both  the  Ikraay 
and  Protestant  versions,  which  agree  together,  for  a  rendering 
of  his  own.  Thus  for  "  terrible"  ho  puts  "  awful ;"  for  "  till 
the  appetite,"  satisfy  the  appetite for  the  inverted  sen- 
tence "Ids  blood  will  I  require,"  "  I  will  require  his  blood." 

At  the  same  time,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  there  do  seem 
to  be  instances  in  which  lie  adopts  the  Protestant  version  by 
preference.  Thus  for  "  the  gathering  of  waters  together," 
he  writes  "  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  ;"  for  "  has- 
tened," "made  haste;"  for  "the  house  of  thy  father,''  "  thy 
father's  house;"  for  " if  Baal,  follow  him,"  "  if  Baal,  then 
follow  him ;"  for  « till  midday/' "  even  till  [until,  Pr.l  noon /' 
Ibr  <<tbe  depths  have  overwhelmed,"  '*the  depths  nave  co- 
vered." And  undoubtedly  be  bas  sacrificed  force  and  richness 
in  some  of  bis  changes ;  as,  for  instance*  in  bis  dispensing 
with  all  inversions  of  words,  as,  "  his  blood  will  I  require," 
as  already  quoted ;  in  altering  "  the  haven  of  their  will"  of 
the  Douay,  into  "  the  haven  which  they  wished  for ;"  "  fill," 
into  "  satisfy  ;"  "  marvellous,"  into  "  wonderful ;"  "  making 
traffic,"  into  "doing  business;"  "the  blast  of  the  storm 
stood,"  in  a  poetical  passage,  into  "  there  arose  a  storm  of 
wind."  It  is  observable  that  for  "  our  Lord"  (as  in  "  the 
commandments  of  o?<r  Lord,"  "if  our  Lord  be  God,''  "the 
word  ol'  our  Lord  came,"  &c.)  he  uses  "  t/ie  Lord"  passim. 

Dr.  Ghailoner's  corrections  of  the  Old  Testament  almost 
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anumnt  to  a  new  translation.  Tkcfy  can  as  little  be  said  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Douay  as  on  the  basis  of  the  Pro- 
testant version.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  certain  resem- 
blance between  any  two  Catholic  versions  whatever,  because 
they  are  both  translations  of  the  same  Yulijate  ;  ])ut  tliis  con- 
nection between  the  Douay  and  Olialloner  beinp:  aliowed  for, 
Challoner's  version  is  even  nearer  to  tlic  Trotcvstant  than  it  is 
to  the  Douay;  nearer,  that  is,  not  in  grannn;itical  structure, 
but  in  phraseology  and  diction.  We  will  take  Psalm  lii.  as 
an  example,  selected  at  hazard  ;  and  we  will  go  through  it  iu 
the  three  versions,  member  by  member,  denoting  the  three  by 
the  initials  of  Douay,  Protestant,  and  Ohalloner  respectively. 

1.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  D.  P.  The 
fool  said  in  liis  heart,  There  is  no  TJod.  C. 

2.  They  are  corrupt.  D.  Corrupt  are  they.  P.  They  are  cor- 
rupted, c* 

and  become  abominable  in  iniquities.  D.  0.  and  have  done 
alMminable  iniquity.  P. 

There  is  not  that  doth  good.  D.    There  \b  none  that  doeth 

[doth  C]  good.  P.  C. 

3.  Qod  hath  looked  forth  from  heaven.  1).  God  looked  down 
from  heaven.  P.  C. 

upon  the  children  of  men.  I).  P.    on  the  children  of  men.  C. 
to  see  if  there  be  that  understandcth.  D.    to  see  if  there  were 
any  that  did  understand.  F.  C. 
or.  D.  0.   that.  P. 

seckrth  after  God.  D.    did  seek  Hod.  P.  C. 

4.  All  have.  D.  C.    Every  one  is.  P. 
of  them,  omitted  hy  D.    of  them.  P.  C. 

have  declined.  1).    is  «^one  back.  P.    have  gone  aside.  C. 

they  are  becoine  unprofitable  together.  D.  C.  they  are  alto- 
gether become  filthy.  P. 

there  is  not  that  doth  good,  no  there  is  not  one.  D.  there  is 
none  that  doeth  [doth  C]  good,  no,  net  one.  P.  C. 

5.  Shall  they  not  all  •  .  .  know.  D.  C.  Have  «  .  .  no  know- 
ledge. P. 

that  work  iniquity.  D.    the  workers  of  iniquity.  P.  C. 

that  devour  niy  ])oo|>1e  as  food  of  bread.  I),  who  eat  up  my 
people  aH  they  eat  bread.  P.  ("!. 

G.  God  they  have  not  iuvocated.  D.  they  have  not  called  upoU' 
God.  P.  C.  . 

there  have  they  trembled  for  fear.  D.  C.  there  were  they  in  great 
fear.  P. 

where  no  fear  was.  D.  P.    where  there  was  no  fear.  C. 

because  God  hath  dissipated  the  bones.  D.  for  God  hath  seat- 
tered  the  bones.  P.  C. 

of  tiiem  that  please  men.  D.  C.  of  him  that  encampeth  against 
thee.  P. 
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tiiejr  M  [hm  been  C]  confounded.  D.  C.  ihoa  hut  pat  them 
to  shftme.  P. 

becaoee  Ood  hath  despised  them.  D.  P.  C. 

7.  Who  will  give  out  of  Sion  the  sulvation  of  Israel.  D,  C.  O 

that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion.  P. 

when  Ood  shall  convert  the  cui)tivity  of  his  j>(  (>j)lt>.  D.  when 
God  hringeth  [shall  bring  C]  back  the  captivity  of  hi.s  people.  P.  C. 

Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be  glad.  D.  P.  0.^ 

Now  on  this  collatioiL  we  observe  :  1.  That  there  is  (with 
one  exception)  no  instance  of  difference  between  the  Douay 
and  Proio'itnnt  in  whicli  Ohnllonor  loavfs  tlio  Douay  but  he 
leaves  it  for  the  Protestant.  The  cx('option  is  in  v.  4,  where, 
for  the  Douay  "  declined,"  he  does  not  substitute  the  Pro- 
testant   gone  back,"  but  "gone  aside." 

2.  Next  we  observe  tliat,  of  the  instances  in  which  Chal- 
loner  sides  with  the  Douay  against  the  Protestant,  eight  are 
cases  of  construction  of  the  Latin,  not  of  diction,  viz.  be- 
come abominable  in,"  v.  2,  or,"  v.  3,  "  all,"  v.  4,  '*  unpro- 
fitable/* ibid.f  "  shall  not  .  .  .  know,"  v.  5,  "  trembled,"  v.  6, 
"please  men,"  ibid,,  and  **  wlio  will  give,"  t.  7. 

3.  Snbtracting  these  from  the  nine  oases  in  which  Ohal- 
loner  sides  with  the  Bonay  against  the  Protestant,  we  have 
only  one  remaining  in  which  he  does  so  freely  and  by  his 
own  choice,  viz.   confounded'*  for  "  put  to  shame,"  v.  6. 

4.  It  is  true  there  are  other  cases  in  which  Challoner 
abstains  from  the  Protestant,  but  in  these  the  Protestant 
agrees  with  the  Bouay.  There  are  three  of  these,  that  is  to 
say,  three  instanceis  of  the  Douay  siding  with  the  Protestant 
against  Challoner ;  and  thus  there  are  more  instances  of  the 
Douay  siding  with  the  Protestant  than  of  Challoner  siding 
with  the  Douay. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ton  instances  in  which 
Challoner  leaves  the  Douav  for  the  Protestant. 

We  really  cannot  say  whether  this  Psalm  supplies  a  fair 
instance  of  the  general  character  of  Challoner's  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  we  have  taken  it  at  landoni  ;  but,  alter  all 
allowances  for  the  accident  of  the  selection,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Douay  Old  Testament  no  longer 
eodsts  as  a  reodyed  Torsion  of  the  authorised  Vulgate. 

So  much  as  to  the  Old  Testament :  as  to  the  New,  we  are 
sot  in  possession  of  Dr.  Challoner's  first  edition  (1749),  but 
we  have  compared  with  the  Rheims  of  1738  (which  is  the 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  immediately  before  his  own) 
his  third  edition  of  1752,  correcting  it  back  into  the  text  of 
his  first,  by  means  of  the  collations  between  the  editions  of 
1749  and  1752,  which  Dr.  Cotton  has  made.  We  haTe  made 
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the  comparison  in  three  places,  taken  at  random :  Luke  "viii. 
1-10  ;  John  xiii.  6-15;  and  llcb.  iv.  1-10. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  passages  there  are  about  21 
corrections  ot'th(^  Rheims ;  of  these,  17  are  adoptions  of  the 
Protestant  VLTsion  ;  one  is  an  alteration  from  the  IVotestant 
as  well  as  the  liheims ;  three  agree  with  neither  Hheims  nor 
Protestant. 

In  the  second  passage,  John  xiii.  6-15,  there  are  but 
eeveu  corrections  of  text ;  of  these,  at  least  six  are  made  in 
accordance  with  tlie  Protestant  version,  and  one  of  these  is 
even  an  insertion  of  a  word,  not  in  the  Yulgate,  which  the 
Protestant  inserts.  As  these  changes  are  remarkable,  we  cite 
ihem.  They  are,  what  I  do,''  for  that  which  I  do 
"  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter,''  for  "  hereafter  thou  slialt 
know;"  "Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet,"  for  "  Thou  shalt 
not  wash  my  feet  for  ever  "  for  so  I  am,"  instead  of  *'  for 
I  am  so;"  "your  Lord  and  Master,"  for  **  Lord  and  Master;" 
"you  also  ought,"  for  "  you  ou^ht." 

As  regards  the  third  passage,  instead  of  a  collation  through- 
out, we  will  set  down  a  few  verses  as  a  specimen : 

Verse  1. 

MemSf  1738.  Let  us  fear  therefore^  lest  perhaps  y2»fnitin^  the 
pramUe  of  entering  into  his  rest,  tome  of  yon  be  thought  to  be 

wantiiii,'. 

Protrdant.  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  jyrojniae  he'ing  left  us 
of  cutering  into  his  rest^  any  of  you  should  tieem  to  couie  short 
of  it. 

Challoner,  1740,  Let  us  fear  therefore,  lest,  th&  proiuise  being 
left  of  entering  into  his  rest,  ani/  of  yon  should  be  thought  to  be 
wanting. 

Verse  3. 

Shetma.  For  we,  that  have  believed,  shall  enter  into  the  rest^ 

as  he  said,  As  I  $warc  in  my  wrath,  if  they  shall  enter  into  my  rest; 
and  truly  the  works  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  being  per- 

/ected. 

Protectant.  For  we  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest,  as 
he  said,  As  1  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  if  they  Hball  enter  into  my 
rest :  although  the  works  %Joere Jiuinftcd  from  the  foundation  of  the 
worid. 

ChaUaner.  For  we  who  have  believed  shall  enter  tnio  rest;  as 
he  said.  As  I  fiave  sworn  in  my  wrath,  If  they  shall  (  iiter  into  my 
rest ;  and  this,  when  the  works  from,  the  foundation  of  the  worid 
werefiMed. 

Terse  G. 

Rheiim.  Because  then  it  rcmaineth  that  certain  enter  into  it, 
and  they,  to  ythom  Jirst,  ii  was  preached,  did  not  enter  because  of 
incredtUity. 
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Protestant.  Semoff  ^w/Sote  it  remaineth  that  some  must  enter 
therein,  and  they  to  whom  it  wufirtA  preached  entered  not  in  be- 
cause of  unljelief. 

Challoner.  Seeing  then  it  rcmaincth  that  some  arc  to  cuter  into 
it,  and  they,  to  whom  it  waajirst  preached,  did  uot  enter  in.  because 
of  uiibeli^/, 

A  oompariHon  of  these  verses  again  suggests  to  us  some  of 
the  rules  which  Dr. Challoner  kept  in  Wew  in  approximating,  or 
not  approximating,  to  the  rrotestant  version.  As  we  have  said, 
he  could  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  Vulgate:  he  never  would  leave 
its  literal  sense  for  the  I'rotcstant  text,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  translated  from  the  Greek.  Henee,  in  the  contrast 
of  the  Greek  ooktj  xi?  and  the  Latin  cxhtimelur  aliquis,  he 
keeps  to  the  Rheinis ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  vaTeprjKivai  as 
contrasted  with  dee.ssc,  and  in  KairoL  yevtjOevTwv  with  et  qui- 
bus  opcribus  perfcctis.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in 
one  case,  where  the  lUieims  is  with  the  Greek,  he  leaves  it  for 
the  Protestant,  which  is  not  faithful  to  the  Greek,  viz.  €t? 
T^i'  KordirawriVf  in  requiem.  In  one  case  he  corrects  the 
interpretatioii  which  the  Rheims  gives  of  the  Yulgate  by  the 
Protestant,  relict d polUeitaHane.  Again,  one  object  with  him 
was  to  popularise  the  style;  hence  he  puts  unMief  for  tn- 
ereduUly,  Hence  he  alters  the  we  that  have  of  the  "Rh^mg, 
not  to  the  we  which  have  of  tho  Protestant,  but  into  we  who 
kaiDe.  Hence,  too,  he  retains  the  enter  into  it  of  the  Bheims, 
where  the  Protestant  has  enter  therein;  and  the  did  not  enter 
of  the  Bheims,  where  the  Protestant  translates  entered  not. 
Yet  he  is  uot  always  consistent :  herein  or  therein  occurs  else- 
where in  his  revision  ;  and  unto  for  to  very  frequently.  Vide 
also  Cotton,  note.  Tn  John  vi.  53  he  has  altered  the  "Un- 
less ye  eat''  of  the  Kheiras  into  the  less  accurate  or  obsolete 
Protestant  rendering,  **  Except  ye  eat.*'  Vide  also  John  iii.  3. 

AVe  have  already  implied  that  Dr.  Challoner  made  cor- 
rections of  his  own  editions  of  the  New  Testament  as  they 
successively  issued  from  the  press.  The  second  edition  (1750) 
differs  from  the  first,  according  to  the  collations  which  Dr. 
Cotton  has  printed,  in  about  124  passages ;  the  third  (1752) 
in  more  than  2000.  These  alterations,  Dr.  Cotton  tells  ns,  are 
all  in  tiie  direetion  of  the  Protestant  version ;  how  fax  this  is 
iJie  case^  and  in  what  sense,  the  aho?e  examination  of  par- 
ticular texts  may  serve  to  explain. 

Challoner's  text  was  the  first  which  was  published  with 
an  episcopal  sanction ;  for  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
was  a  Bishop,  and  the  coadjutor  of  the  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
London,  at  the  time  of  his  first  edition. 
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§  3.  DR.  troy's  juble. 

Dr.  Challoner  died  in  1781 ;  while  he  lived,  no  editions 
were  published  but  such  as  Ibllowcd  his  Ilovision.    A  few 
years,  however,  after  his  death,  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
there  was  a  return  to  tlie  original  Rlieims  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  was  published  in  a  sixth  edition  at  Liver])ool 
in  1788.   But  this  liad  been  preceded  by  an  (nlition  at  1  Dub- 
lin;  which,  as  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  upon  a  now  revision  of  the  Rheinis  version,  re- 
quires some  distinct  notice.    It  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Challoner's,  but  still  with  considerable  changes  of  text. 
The  revisoT  was  the  Rer.  Bernard  Macmahon,  a  Dublin  priest, 
who  pablished  his  first  edition  in  1783,  in  IShno,  with  the 
formal  approbation  of  his  Archbishop,  Dr.  Gaxpenter.  There 
is  reason  for  supposinff  that  it  professed  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  Dr.  CSialloner'sTaboars;  for,  as  that  Tenerable  prehite 
published  successively  three  corrected  editions  of  the  Neir 
Testament,  in  1749, 1750,  and  1752  (for  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions are  not  new  corrections,  but  almost  fac-siniiles  of  the 
preceding:  vide  Cotton,  p.  20,  &c.),  so  this  new  Dublin  edi- 
tion is  called,  in  the  Archbishop's  approbation  prefixed  to  it> 
**  the  fourth  edition,  revised  and  corrected  anew.''    This  is 
Dr.  Cotton's  conjecture  also,  though  he  accompanies  it,  as  is 
not  unusual  with  him,  with  a  gratuitous  piece  of  ill-nature. 
If  "  the  fourth"  does  not  mean  this,  it  is  difHcult  to  say  to 
what  previous  edition  it  refers;  for,  at  the  time  that  it  was 
published,  there  had  been  already  five  editions  of  the  Klieims. 
Leaving  this  point,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Cotton  that  the  vari- 
ations Ironi  Ciialloner's  text,  in  the  Gospels,  arc  about  50; 
in  the  Acts  and  subsequent  books,  above  ^00.    Eight  years 
afterwards,  in  1791,  the  same  clergyman  was  selected  by  Dr. 
Troy,  his  then  Archbishop,  to  superintend  an  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  quarto;  and  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  same  anthoritj,  he  introduced  into  the  If ew  Testament 
above  200  changes  more,  calling  it  the    fifdi  edition.**  In 
1704  it  was  reprinted  in  folio,  forming  '*the  sixth;"  a 
"  seventh  edition"  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in 
rjnio  in  1803,  with  above  100  variations  from  the  text  of 
1791,  in  favour  of  that  of  1783  ;  and  an  "eighth''  in  1810, 
in  12  mo  also,  after  the  text  of  the  seventh. 

Thus  we  have  five  editions  of  tlie  revision  of  Mr.  Mac- 
mahon,  with  the  titles  of  fourth,  fifth,  siTcth,  seventh,  and 
eighth.  (Jf  these  the  first,  Iburth,  and  fifth  are  of  the  New 
Testament  onlv  ;  the  second  and  third  of  the  whole  Bible. 
The  text  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  Philadelphian  edition 
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ol  the  Bible  in  1805,  wbioli  shrles  itself  "  the  fint  Am«rioan 
firam  the  fifUi  Dublin  edition/'^ 

If  we  are  to  foUow  I^.  Cotton,  we  ougbt  to  notice  it  as  a 
peooliarity  of  tbis'reyision,  tbat,  whereas  Dr.  Challoner's  alter*^ 

ations  were  in  the  direction  of  the  Protestant  version,  those  of 
Mr.  Macmahon  (or  of  his  successors  in  the  editorship)  were  in 
the  opposite  direction*  We  should  not  have  been  surprised 
at  this  beinp;  the  case,  without  imputing  to  the  English  Bi- 
ahop  any  wish  to  favour  the  translation  in  question,  or  in  the 
Trisn  priest  to  protest  against  it.  From  the  respective  cir- 
cumtitancos  of  the  two  countries,  it  has  come  about,  as  we  are 
informed  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  tliat  the  English  lan- 
guage in  Ireland  has,  in  its  diction  and  construction,  more 
of  a  French  character  than  in  England.  If  this  be  so,  the 
idioms  and  words,  which  each  reviser  would  consider  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  Ilheims,  would  in  one  case  approximate 
to  the  Protestant  text,  in  the  other  recede  from  it.  However, 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Cotton's  alleged  fact, 
nor  of  the  actual  operation,  in  this  instance,  of  the  principle 
to  which  we  have  referred  it.  We  doubt  whether  Maoma* 
lion's  alterations  have  a  foreign  cast,  and  we  doubt  whether 
lie  if  further  from  the  Protestant  version  than  Dr.  Ghal- 
loner. 

As  to  the  character  of  his  alterations,  they  are  sometimes 
more  colloquial  than  Challoner's,  and  sometimes  not  so  English, 
without  being  foreign.  Thus,  the  Rheims  and  Challoner  speak 
of  the  multitude,"  and  the  Protestant  of  the  people," 
being  "put  forth,"  when  Mr.  Macmahon  speaks  of  "the 
crowd"  being  turned  out"  (Matt.  ix.  2"> ).  AVhere  the 
Rheims  translates  it  shall  break  liim  to  })o\vJcr,"  the  Pro- 
testant and  Challoner,  **  it  will  grind  him  (o  powder,"  Mr. 
Macmahon  writes,  **  it  will  dash  him  to  pieces"  (Luke  xx.  18). 
Where  the  Rheims  has  "  thev  were  in  doubt  of  them,  wliat 
would  befall,"  Challoner,  "  they  were  in  doubt  concerning 
them,  what  would  come  to  pass,  '  and  the  I'rotestant,  "they 
doubted  of  them,  whereunto  this  would  grow,"  Mr.  Macma- 
hon has  adopted,  "  they  were  in  doubt  what  wss  become  of 
them'*  (Acts  24).  The  *'  Barnabas  would  have  taken  wiUi 
ihem  John"  of  we  Rheims,  "Barnabas  would  have  taken 
with  him  John"  of  Challoner,  "Barnabas  determined  to  take 
with  them  John"  of  the  Protestant,  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Mac- 
mahon, "Barnabas  had  a  mind  to  take  along  with  him  John" 
(Acts  XV.  37).  And  for  **  that  which  is  the  foolish  of  God" 
according  to  the  Rheims,  and  "  the  foolishness  of  God"  of  the 
Protestant  and  Ouil  loner,  Mr.  Macmahon  substitutes  "thf^t 
which  a{ypeaieth  foolish  of  God." 
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We  oould  not,  then,  aoconnt  for  the  fact,  supposing  it  to 
hold,  that  Mr.  Macmahon  receded  from  the  Protestant  ap- 
proximations of  CluillonerXtext,  by  his  supposed  preferenoe 
of  an  English  style  less  Temaoular  than  what  is  in  use  among 
ourselves.  However,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  fieu^t  is  as  Dr. 
Cotton  represents  it.  He  says,  "  Of  the  passages  rendered 
differently  from  Challoner,  many  recede  much  I'urther  from 
the  authorised  version  than  he  (Dr.  Challoner)  did  "  (p.  55). 
AVe  do  not  set  our  own  diligenee  or  accuracy  in  competition 
with  Dr.  Cotton's,  still  we  do  but  state  a  fact  when  we  say 
that  our  own  experiments  at  collating  the  two  revisions  do 
not  bear  out  the  impression  which  his  words  convey.  The 
edition,  indeed,  of  the  New  Testament  of  1783  hardly  exists, 
and  is  unknown  to  us  ;  but  Dr.  Troy's  edition  of  1794,  which 
we  have  used,  "  follows  the  quarto  Bible  of  1791  exactly," 
says  Dr.  Cotton  (p.  77),  and  the  text  of  the  Holy  Bible  of 
1791  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Macmahon's  Testament  of  1783,  with 
upwards  of  two  hundred  additional  departures  firom  Chal- 
loner" (p.  58).  With  this  New  Testament,  then,  of  1794  we 
have  compared  Dr.  Challoner's  of  1752  and  the  Rheims  of 
1621,  with  the  following  result. 

In  twenty  instances,  taken  at  random,  we  found  that, 
while  in  ten  of  them  Dr.  Challoner  had  left  the  Rheims  for 
the  Protestant,  and  in  six  ^Ir.  ^lacmahon  (or  his  editorial 
successor)  had  returned  from  Dr.  Cluilloner's  to  the  Rheims; 
jet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  four,  in  which  Dr.  C.  had  retained 
the  Rheims,  Mr.  ^facmahon  hnd  adopted  tlie  Protestant ;  that 
is,  on  the  whole,  tlmt  out  oi'  /tvmittj  instances  of  variation,  Dr. 
Challoner  and  Mr.  Macmahon  had  left  the  Rheims  for  the 
Protestant  in  the  same/o^/r  that  Dr.  Challoner  had  adopted 
altogether  fen  Protestant  renderings,  and  Mr.  Macmahon 
eig/it ;  that  Dr.  C.  had  kept  the  Rheims  where  Mr.  M.  had 
adopted  the  Protestant  in  /o?ir,  and  that  Mr.  M.  had  kept  the 
Rheims  where  Dr.  C.  had  adopted  the  Protestant  in  six. 

Again,  on  collating  the  translated  texts  which  we  have 
mentioned  with  the  Protestant  of  Hehrews  xiii.,  we  find  Chal- 
loner and  Maomahon  have  Wsvendiflkrencesfrom  each  other ; 
in  two  Challoner  leaves  the  Rheims  for  the  Protestant,  where 
Macmahon  retains  it,  viz.  in  the  position,  fto.  of  words  in  w. 
7  and  11 ;  in  four  Macmahon  leaves  the  Rheims  for  the  P^ 
testant,  where  Challoner  retains  it,  viz.  "  carried,"  9  ;  "  now 
the  God,"  &c  20,  21 ;  "  working/'  21 ;  and  "  few,"  22.  In 
ikree  C.  retains  and  M«  leaves  both  Rheims  and  Protestant, 
where  the  latter  two  agree  together ;  and  in  f/m  M.  retains 
the  Rheims,  and  C.  leaves  it,  though  not  for  the  Protestant. 

Again,  in  James  L  there  are  nine  difEerenoes  between 
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Challoner  and  Macmahon ;  in  which  C.  retains  three  of  the 
Rheima,  wViieh  ^1.  changes,  and  C.  changes  info  the  Protes- 
tant Jive  of  the  Bheims,  which  M.  retains.  In  the  miUh  ail 
four  renderings  arc  different  from  each  other. 

Again,  in  St.  Judo's  epistle,  I- 10,  out  of  Macmahon's 
iicenff/-si.r  alterations  of  the  lllieims,  tirevf ji-four  arc  from 
Challoner  ;  but  in  the  other  tn  (>  ('hallonrr  retaina  the  lUieims, 
which  Macrnahon  leaves  tor  the  Protestant. 

And  in  2  Ep.  St.  Jolin,  out  of  Macraahon's  v'ufhteen  alter- 
ations from  the  Rheims,  are  from  Chullouer,  and  three 
are  made  where  C.  follows  the  Rheims. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  able  to  corroborate  Dr. 
Cotton's  remark  as  to  Mr.  ^lacmahon's  dissatisfaction,  greater 
or  less,  with  the  Protestant  leaning  of  Dr.  Challoner 's  revisiQU 
of  the  RheimSy  though  it  is  a  real  perplexity  to  us  that  we 


tament.  Aa  regards  the  Douay  translation  of  the  Old,  there 
seems  to  he  verr  little  difference  hetween  the  texts  of  Lhr. 
Challoner  and  Mr.  Macmahon.  We  have  collated  seven  chap- 
ters taken  at  random:  Numb,  xxiv.,  Deuter.  i.,  I'sther  v., 
Psalm  Ixxviii.,  Ecclus.  v.,  Tsai.  XT.,  and  Abdias.  In  four  of 
these  there  is  not  a  single  difference  between  Dr.  C.  and  Mr. 
M.  In  Deut.  i.  the  only  difference  is  O.'s  "unto"  for  M.'s 
•*  to,"  in  verse  3.  In  Psalm  Ixxviii.  the  last  words  "  unto  all 
generations,"  which  0.  adopts  after  the  Protestant,  instead 
of  the  "  unto  generation  and  generation"  of  the  Douay,  which 
M.  retains.  In  Abdias  the  only  differtnce  is  C.'s  *'  speak 
proudly"  after  the  Protestant,  where  M.  retains  the  "  mai^fTiify 
thy  mouth"  of  the  Douay.  That  is,  in  one  hundred  and  lorty- 
six  verses  there  are  only  three,  or  rather  two,  differences ;  m 
these  Macmahon  returns  to  the  Douay,  wliieh  Challoner  had 
left  for  the  Protestant.  These  collations  bear  out,  as  far  as 
they  go,  Dr.  Cotton*s  remark  that  '*the  text  of  this  edition 
(the  Dublin^  so  far  as  concerns  the  Old  Testament,  does  not 
diflfer  matenally  from  that  of  Dr.  Challoner  s"  (p.  58). 

This  series  of  editions*  commenced  by  Mr.  Macmahon's 
New  Testament,  and  extending  from  1783  to  1810,  may  be 
fitly  called  Dr.  Troy*6  Bible,  from  the  Approbation  which  he 
gave  to  it  in  1 70 1 .  As  that  Approbation  sums  np  the  histonr 
of  the  version  hitherto,  and  connects  his  own  revision  wiw 
that  of  Dr.  Challoner,  a  portion  of  it  shall  be  given  here. 
•*By  our  authority/'  the  Archbishop  savs  in  Latin,  "we  ap- 
prove this  new  English  edition  of  the  ifoly  Bible,  .  .  .  which 
has  bv  our  order  been  carefully  collated  by  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Macmahon  with  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  also  with  the  Douay 
Old  Testament  of  1609,  and  the  Hheims  .New  Testament  of 


should  differ  from  him. 
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1582,  and  witli  the  London  Old  and  NewTestament  of  1752, 
approved  Engiifib.  versions/' 

§  4.  EDITIONS  SINCE  DR.  TKOY's  BIBLE. 

Challoner's  revision  is  the  first  and  the  last  to  which  the 
Douay  version  of  the  Old  Testament  }ia.s  been  subjecterl ;  the 
text  remains  almost  verbatim  as  he  left  it.  What  qualifica- 
tions must  be  made  of  this  statement,  on  the  score  of  certain 
passages  in  Dr.  Troy's  Bible,  shall  bo  considered  when  we 
speak  of  the  now  current  editions.  The  same,  liowever, 
cannot  bo  said  of  Challoner's  New  Testament,  and  lor  this 
reason,  if  for  no  otlier,  that  the  texts  of  his  editions  vary  from 
each  other;  and,  moreover,  as  he  was  not  the  author  of  all 
the  changes  introduced  into  the  later  editions  (for  Mr.  C. 
Butler  tells  us,  "  alterations  were  made  in  every"  edition,  **  to 
hii  dusalutfaction,**  CSotton,  p.  50),  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
tiie  tendency  to  freah  olian^es,  which  waa  powerful  enough 
even  in  hia  metime  to  introduce  itaelf,  in  apite  of  hia  wiahea, 
into  hia  own  work,  ahould  have  had  actual  reaulta  after 
his  death.  Dr.  Troy'a  (i.  e.  Mr.  Maomahon's)  emendationa 
have  already  been  spoken  of.  Subsequent  editors  have  had 
to  choose  between  this  or  that  of  OhaLloner'a  three  texts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  Dr.  Troy*s  text ;  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  have  chosen  variously.  The  principal  of 
them  shall  now  be  euumerated. 

1.  Dr.  Hay's  Bible. 
1.  In  17G1  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  in 
Edinburgh,  5  volumes,  12mo,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr. 
Hay,  one  of  the  Yicara-Apostidio  in  Scotland,  eo  weU  known 
by  iua  publications.  We  introduce  Dr.  Hay*a  name  on  Br. 
dottons  authority,  aa  we  do  not  find  it  in  our  own  copy, 
which  is  of  the  aeoond  edition. 

.  2.  In  1804-5  "  the  same  prints  (Mr.  John  Moir)  issued 
a  re-impression.**  About  SOOQ  and  2000  copies  were  struck 
off  of  these  two  editions. 

3.  Id  1811  a  great  number  of  unsold  oopiea  were  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  with  new  title-pages,  some  engravings,  and 
a  long  list  of  subscribers,  with  the  imprint,  ''Dublin,  1811.** 
This  may  bo  called  the  third  edition. 

4.  Ill  the  same  year  an  actual  reprint  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  by  the  same  Dublin  publisher.  It  also 
lias  a  list  of  subscribers ;  among  whom  are  Dr.  Troy,  Dr. 
Murray,  Sic. 

5.  In  1814  tliia  ^'ew  Testament  came  to  a  fifth  edition  at 
Dublin,  in  l2mo. 
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6.  And  in  1817  it  probably  supplied  the  text  to  the  12iuo 
editioa  printed  at  Belrast. 

Of  tne  teoit  of  Br.  Hay's  New  Testament  (for,  as  we  liaye 
said,  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  not  substantially 
varied  since  Ohalloner*s  time)»  Dr.  Cotton  says :  It  in  gene- 
ral follows  Challoner*8  edition  of  1763-4 ;  but  oocasionally 
it  deserts  that  edition  for  the  first,  of  1749^  as  in  Matt  i.  25, 
iii.  13,  iv.  9,  V.  37,  vi.  16,  viii.  17,  x.  22,  zzL  40;  Acts  v.  38; 
£ph.  i.  21,  and  some  other  places.  In  a  few  passages  it 
agrees  with  Dr.  Troy's  Bible  of  1791,  as  at  Matt.  u.  23, 
iy.  9 ;  GaL  Ti.  9,  Ac.  "  (p.  77). 

2.  Dr.  Gihsojis  Bible. 

1.  In  1816-17  an  edition  of  the  Bible  was  published  at 
Liverpool,  in  folio.  It  bore  '*  on  the  title-page  that  it  was 
published  with  hi&  (Dr.  (libson's)  sanction"  (p.  110). 

2.  In  1822-23  a  reprint  of  this  Bible  in  folio  was  pub- 
lished in  London. 

3.  In  1829  a  third  was  published  in  London  also,  and  in 
folio,  and  very  handsomely  executed."  It  was  put  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  i5ramston,  then  Vicar- Apostolic, 
and  calls  itself   the  third  edition**  {ibid.). 

It  is  not  certain  that  these  three  editions  belong  to  each 
other,  thoi^h  the  printers  and  publishers  of  all  three,  and  the 
approving  Bishop  of  the  first  two,  are  the  same,  and  though 
the  last  two  distmctly  caU  themselves the  second  and  thira" 
respectively,  if  we  understand  Dr.  Cotton  (pp.  110, 127).  Our 
reason  for  this  remark  is,  that  the  second  edition  is  said  to 
be  **  revixed  and  corrected'*  by  two  Liverpool  dergymein,  and 
that  the  third  edition  has  not  the  same  episcopal  sanction  as 
the  first  two. 

Ah  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Cotton  tells  us 
that,  in  the  edition  of  1816-17,  it  is  "  taken  almost  without 
exception  from  Challoner's  later  editions in  the  third  it 
*'  appears  to  agree  with  that  of  Dr.  Challoner  in  17(i3-4." 
These  statements  coincide- 

3.  Dr,  Poij uteres  New  Testament 

1.  1815.  A  Xcw  Testament  was  published  in  two  sizes, 
**  12mo  and  a  handsome  Svo"  (p.  OOj.  It  professes  in  the 
title-page  to  be  "  stereotyped  from  the  edition  published  by 
authority  in  1749,**  that  is,  from  Challoner's  first  It  has  a 
preliminary  '  Address,"  anonymous,  but  according  to  Mr.  C. 
butler,  wiitten  by  Br.  Pointer.  The  superintendence  of 
this  edition,"  says  Dr.  Cotton,  was  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Bigby,  afterwards  Yicar-Apostolio  of  the  Lon- 
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don  District.  .  .  .  The  text,"  he  continues,  as  was  above 
stated,  agrees  with  that  of  the  edition  of  1749.  I  have  only 
detected  a  single  slight  yariation,  viz.  at  Philipp.  ii.  7."  The 
Mding  of  Dr.  Poynter's  edition,  in  this  place,  is  "  debased 
liimaelf/'  taken  from  Ghalloner's  text  of  1752 ;  for  the  read- 
ing  in  l^oee  of  1749  and  1750  is   emptied  lumself.** 

2.  in  1818  a  new  edition  of  tiiia  New  Testament  was  nre- 
pared  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Horrabin,  und^  the  sanction  of  I^. 
Foynter.  It  was  in  12mo,  and  was  sold  at  a  low  price  for 
the  use  of  the  poorer  class. 

3.  In  1823  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  edition  of  1815 
were  naed  for  an  edition  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  which  is 
still  in  circulation. 

4.  1825.  A  fresh  edition  of  Dr.  Po\mter's  New  Testa- 
ment, in  8yo.  Dr.  Cotton  tells  us  that  it  follows  the  edition 
of  1815  "  both  iu  text  and  notes,  u  i(h  exception  of  reading 
*  debased*  instead  of  '  emptied'  at  Phil.  ii.  7.'*  This  perplexes 
us;  fur  Dr.  Poynter's  edition  of  1815,  and  Bagster's  from  the 
same  plates,  in  1823,  both  of  which  lie  before  us,  both  read 
**  debased"  already.  We  have  not  the  means  of  comparing 
the  edition  of  1825  with  thera. 

5.  1826.  A  new  stereotyped  edition  of  Br.  Pointer's 
New  Testameiity  in  12mo.  It  was  published  at  Dublin,  at  tbe 
expense  of  tbe  CommiBsioners  of  Irish  Education,  with  the 
mprimaiur  of  tttb  four  Archbishops  dt  Ireland. 

6.  18S4,  85,  87,  40.  The  edition  of  1826  with  new  title- 
pages  (Gottouy  p.  242). 

7.  1842.  The  edition  of  1825  was  reissued  with  a  new 
title-page  and  a  new  printer's  name**  (p.  123). 

4.  Dr,  Troy's  Bible  without  notes. 

1.  1820.  This  edition  is  quite  distinct  from  tbe  series 
of  editions  on  which  we  have  enlarged  as  Mr.  Macmahon*8 
revision.  It  is  quite  distinct,  too,  from  Dr.  Troy's  Bible  of 
1816-18,  which,  as  rcp:urds  its  New  Testament,  we  have  men- 
tioned above  (p.  14t5j  as  being  a  reprint,  Text  and  Notes,  of 
the  Rheniish.  It  is  remarkable  for  naving  no  notes  at  all  ap- 
pended to  the  verses  or  chapters.  The  whole  sacred  text 
stands  absolutely  by  itself,  a  supplement  being  added  with 
tlio  usual  notes,  which  miirht  or  might  not,  according  to  the 
purcliaser's  pleasure,  be  bound  up  with  it.  Of  this  edition 
20,000  copies  were  struck  off.   Dr.  Troy,  in  his  Approbation, 

3>eaks  of  it  as  "  eonformable  particularly  to  the  text  of  the 
ouay  English  version  sanctioned  by  him,  and  published  in 
1791  :**  howerer.  Dr.  Cotton  tells  us  that  the  text  is  taken 
literally  from  that  of  Dr.  Ghalloner*s  second  edition*  1750. 
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and  is,"  as  he  believes,  "  the  first,  if  not  tlie  only,  modern 
representation  of  that  particular  text"  (p.  TJO). 

2.  1820.  Copies  of  the  above  were  reifi&uud  in  London 
with  a  new  title-puge. 

5.  Dr,  Murray's  Bible, 

1.  1825.  This  edition  is  in  8to,  atereot^rped,  and  its 
^ates  aie  still  in  nse.  There  have  been  fresh  imprenioos  of 
xt  from  time  to  time,  in  1829,  33,  40,  44,  47,  Ac 

As  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  "  it  rather  follows 
Dr.  Chatlonor  8  early  editions  of  1749  and  1760"  (Cotton, 
p.  124).  He  adds,  **  The  Bible  appears  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Iloman  Catholic  public,  and  to  have  been 
made  a  sort  of  standard  or  exemplar  for  some  editions  since 
iasaed  both  in  great  Britain  and  Ireland.'* 

2.  18.33-:i6.  The  Glasgow  Bible,  8vo,  published  with  the 
Approbation  of  the  \'icar-AjK)8tolic  of  England  and  Scotland. 

3.  1838.  I)r  Blake's  New  Testament,  Rvo,  Ncwry,  ap- 
pears to  adopt  the  text  of  Dr.  Murray,  agreeing  with  the 
early  editions  of  Ghalloner*'  (p.  140J.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Belfast,  1846-47. 

4.  1838.  Dr.  Denvir's  series  of  reprints  at  Belfast  of  the 
New  Testament  begin  apparently  in  1836 ;  Dr.  Cotton  sets 
down  one  under  the  date  of  1837.  Subsequent  reprints,  or 
fresh  issues,  are  dated  1839,  41,  43,  45,  and  neany  eveaj 
siiocessive  year ;  and  the  irhole  Bible  in  1889,  47,  dc.  ul 
another  issoe  of  Bibles  his  name  appeals  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  CroIly*s,  in  1846,  and  52. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  these  editions,  at  least 
*in  that  of  1839,  "appears  to  agree  witli  Dr.  Murray's  edition 
of  1825"  (p.  I4d).  We  have  coflated  Dr.  Murray's  text  of  1825 
-with  Dr.  Denvir's  of  1853,  in  Rom.  xiii.  There  is  a  Taria* 
tion  in  verse  11,  viz.  *'  time"  in  edition  1853  for  *'  season"  in 
edition  1825.  "Time'*  stands  in  Troy's  edition,  1794;  but 
the  text  is  certainly  not  Troves,  from  whose  text  in  the 
same  chapter  it  has  the  foUowintj^  variations:  "princes'  for 
"rulers,"  v.  3:  "God's  niinisler"  tor  "minister  of  God,*' 
twice  in  v.  4  ;  "  to  love''  for  "  that  you  love,"  v.  8 ;  and  "  our 
neighbour"  for  "the  neisjlibour,"  v.  10. 

o.  1840.  At  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  a  New  Testament,  ap- 
pareiiiiy  a  reprint  of  Dr.  ^lurray's  text  of  1825,  with  the 
approbation  of  Archbishops  Kenrick  and  Ilughes, 

6.  1846.  Dr.  Maohale*8  New  Testamoit.  «  Both  the 
text  and  notes  seem  to  agree  with  Dr.  Muiroy's  Bible  pub- 
lifllied  in  1825"  (Cotton,  p.  148). 
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6.  Cardinal  WisemarCs  Bible, 

1847.  This  edition  is  printed  in  8vo  by  Meflsrs.  Richard- 
son, London  and  Derby.  It  has  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Walsh, 
Vicar- Apostolic,  and  Dr.  AViscman,  nis  coadjutor.  The  text 
sef  to  follow  Dr.  Troy's  of  1791,  or  of  1803,  which  inclines 
to  Mr.  Macmahon's  original  edition  of  1783.  This  seems  to  be 
Dr.  Cotton's  account,  vide  pp.  78,  149.  Out  of  twenty-seven 
instances  of  variation  of  text  taken  at  random,  we  tind  none 
to  side  with  Challoner  against  Troy,  twenty-six  side  with 
Troy  against  Challoner,  and  in  one  the  reading  is  ^vithout 
precedent,  viz.  in  1  Jolin  iv.  2 :  "  Every  spirit,  that  confes- 
seth  Jesus  Christ  to  come  in  the  ilesh,  is  of  God." 

We  must  not  oondude  this  enumeration  of  revisions  and 
reprints  of  the  Rheims  and  Douay,  without  givinf^  some 
aooount  of  two  rival  folio  editions,  which  were  published  (or 
rather  sold  to  subscribers  in  parts)  without  direct  episcopal 
sanction,  though  one  of  them  has  since  risen  into  great  repu- 
tation, and  has  received,  first  the  approbation  of  the  Yicars- 
ApOstolic  of  Scotland,  and  of  various  Arehhisliops  and  Bi- 
shops of  Ireland,  and  lately  that  of  the  Archbishop  of^ew 
York,  where  it  has  been  republished,  togeth(  r  with  the  re- 
commendation of  a  great  number  of  Xorth-Anicrican  Bibhops, 
in  letters  prefixed  to  the  edition,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own 
Cardinal  Archbishop  and  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
This  is  Haydock's  Bible,  originally  published  at  ^lanehester 
and  Dublin  in  1811-12  and  1814;  its  rival  being  that  of 
Oswald  Sycrs,  published  at  Manchester  in  1811-13.  Mr. 
Haydock  and  Mr.  Syers,  the  respective  publishers,  were 
printers;  but  the  editor  and  annotator  employed  by  the 
former  was  his  own  brother,  who  was  a  pnest,  the  Rev. 
George  Haydock,  to  whom  the  edition  owea  its  celebrity. 

7.  Syers*  Bible, 

1811-13.  This  Bible  "  bears  no  approbation  of  any  living 
ecclesiastical  authority;  nor  an^prmce  or  other  introduc- 
tory matter  to  explain  the  princi^  adopted  in  this  edition, 
or  the  sources  horn  which  the  annotations  are  derived"  (Cot- 
ton, p.  91).  With  the  annotations  we  are  not  here  concerned ; 
**  the  text,"  he  continues,  "  appears  rather  to  agree  with  that 
of  Dr.  Challoner,  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  rather  follows 
his  early  editions,  1749  and  1750,  than  his  later  ones,  1752» 
We  do  not  think  it  very  necessary  to  go  to  any  great 
pains  in  verifying  what  Dr.  Cotton  has  so  diligently  exa^ 
mined.   In  PhiL  iL  7  this  edition  follows  Ohalioner's  later 
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edition  of  1752 ;  otherwiBe  our  collations,  as  ^sur  as  we  haye 
made  any,  lead  na  to  agree  with  Dr.  Ootton. 

a  Haydock's  Bible, 

1.  1811-12  and  1814.  The  cbaracteristio  of  tbis  editi<m 
ia  its  new  and  copious  Annotations.  As  to  the  text,  the  edi- 
tor professes  in  his  advertisement  his  intention  to  **  adhere 
to  the  text  of  the  Yenerable  and  Bight  E«v.  Dr.  Biehard 
Challoner on  which  Dr.  Cotton  remarks,  "  it  is  not  exactly 
true  that  Dr.  Challoner's  text  is  followed  universally"  (p.  87). 
As  i  cfi^ards  the  New  Testament,  the  justice  of  Dr.  Cotton's 
remark  will  be  plain  on  a  very  superficial  examination,  how- 
ever the  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Out  of  twenty  instances 
taken  at  hazard,  we  found  Haydock's  text  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Troy's  of  1794,  as  against  any  of  Challoner's  texts,  in  eigh- 
teen ;  to  agree  with  Challoner  against  Troy  in  one ;  and  in 
one  to  dilier  from  both. 

^  2.  1822-24.  In  1822  "  an  Svo  edition  of  Haydock's  Bible 
with  short  notes  was  issued  in  Dublin ;  and,  two  years  later,  a 
new  title-page  was  prefixed  to  it  with  the  date  1824,  caUing 
itself '  the  second  edition.'  The  book  is  yerv  carelessl}'  printed, 
and  fnll  of  errors.  The  teict  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to 
have  been  taken  hom  Dr.  Troy*8  Bible  of  1791  and  1794'' 
(Ootton,  p.  123). 

3.  1845-48.  "  A  republication  of  Haydock's  Bible  at 
Edinburgh  and  London,  with  all  its  notes,  in  a -handsome 
quarto  form"  (ibid.  p.  149),  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vi- 
cars-Apostolic of  Scotland,  with  their  coadjutors,  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  Belfast, 
Wat<?rford,  ami  Limerick.  This  edition  was  printed  from 
Haydock'.s  earliest  impressions  of  his  Bible  in  1811,  as  Dr. 
Cotton  tells  us,  vcrbuni  ret  ho,  in  consequences  of  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Scott,  one  of  the  Scotch  Vicars- Apostolic. 

4.  1852-56.  This  splendid  edition,  wliich  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Dunigan  of  New  York  in  quarto,  is  introduced  to 
the  public  by  those  many  high  approbations  and  recommen- 
dations to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Dr.  Cotton  says 
that  **  it  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  Hinrdook's  first 
impression  of  1811.''  Our  own  copy  of  Haydock's  New  Tea- 
tament  is  dated  Manchester,  1814,  nor  do  we  beHeye  Hiat 
there  ia  any  earlier  impression  of  the  New  Testament.  Now, 
Dr.  Cotton  says,  **  the  press-woik  occupied  three  years  and 
two  months,  the  last  sheet  being  worked  off  11th  September 
1814,  although  the  title-pages  bear  earlier  date*'  (p.  86). 
This  being  the  case,  we  do  not  know  how  to  follow  him  in 
his  belief  that  the  edition  of  1852-56  is  lepiinted  from  Hay- 
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dook'a  first  impression.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
information  on  the  subject  in  the  edition  itself.  Out  reason 
for  questioning  Dr.  Cotton's  })elief  is,  that,  on  taking  twenty 
instances  of  text  at  hazard,  in  the  editions  of  1811-14  and 
of  1852-56,  we  found  the  hittor  to  ditier  from  the  former  in 
seven,  of  which  four  are  altered  hack  to  ('halh)n(  r's  editions, 
one  agrees  with  Cardinal  Wiseman's,  and  two  with  no  edi- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquain|;ed. 

5.  1853.  This  edition  in  4to,  with  Ilavdock's  notes 
abridged,  is  due  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Husenbetli,  who  under- 
took it,  as  he  informs  ns,  "  with  the  ftpprobation  and  sanction 
of  his  eooiesiastioBl  saperior,  the  Rignt  Ber.  Br.  Wareing, 
and  with  the  coneonont  a|^>robation  and  sanction  of  all  the 
Bight  Ber.  Yican-Apostolio  of  Great  Britain.*'  Approhationa 
from  the  Yicars-Apostolio  of  England  and  Scotland  follow. 

§  5.  CURRENT  EOrriONS. 

We  may  fitly  sum  up  this  account  of  public  and  author- 
ised editions  of  the  En*rlish  Bible,  with  a  notice  of  its  existing 
texts  and  their  relation  to  the  text  of  the  original  Rheims 
and  Douay.  We  conceive  these  texts  may  be  represented  by 
the  editions  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Eiif,dand,  and  of  Dr. 
Murray  and  Dr.  Denvir  in  Ireland,  to  which  may  be  added 
Mr.  Haydock's  in  the  United  States,  till  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop  of  Baltimore  completes  the  laboxioiu  work  to  which 
he  has  so  long  devoted  himself. 

1.  The  Old  Testament. 

Am  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
has  been  no  material  alterations  in  its  text  since  the  revisioii 
or  retranslation  executed  by  Dr.  Ohalloner.  ( 1 )  Dr.  Hay's  text 
exactly  follows  Br.  Ghalloner^s  edition  of  1763<4.  So  sa^ 
Dr.  Cotton,  p.  77 ;  and  we  can  corroborate  him  as  fiur  as  this, 
that,  on  comparing  Challoner's  1750  with  Hay's,  we  find  that, 
all  through  the  four  ydumes  of  the  Old  Testament,  page  an- 
swers faithfully  to  page:  e.g.  there  are  507  pages  in  each 
first  volume,  ending  with  Ruth ;  487  in  the  second,  endinff 
with  Esther ;  and  so  on.  So  again,  p.  300,  vol.  iii.,  ends  with 
Eccles.  iv.  9,  in  both ;  p.  400  in  vol.  iv.  ends  with  Mai.  iii.  0,  • 
in  both,  &c.  (2)  Attain,  Dr.  Gibson's  text  "  is  taken  from 
Bishop  Challoner"  [ihid.  p.  110).  (^i)  Of  Sycrs's,  tlie  same 
authority  says  that  "the  text  appears  to  agree  with  that  of 
Dr.  Challoner."  We  have  collated  it  with  Dr.  Challoner's 
of  1750,  in  Eccles.  x.  and  Isai.  1.,  and  find,  as  he  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  not  a  single  diilerence  of  reading  between  them. 
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(4)  Lasdy,  as  to  Dn  Troy's  Biblea  of  1791  and  1816.  Speak- 
ing of  the  former  of  these,  Dr.  Cotton  says :  I  have  observed 
« tew  variatioiis  [from  Dr.  Ghalloner]  in  several  of  the  book^ 
as  in  Dan.  iL"  oo.  In  these  instances  the  text  of  1791  ia 
followed  by  that  of  1816,  which  "  generally  follows  Dr.  Ohal* 
loner,  but  occasionally  differs,  as  in  Neh.  [2  Esdr.]  ix.  17> 
John  xxvi.  13,  Isai.  viii.  19,  Ezech.  xix.  5."  Since,  then.  Dr. 
Troy  is  followed  by  the  editions  of  Haydock,  Dr.  Murray, 
Dr.  Denyir,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  pp.  124, 146, 149,  which 
we  have  taken  to  represent  the  current  text  or  texts  of  the 
day,  we  are  safe  in  sapng,  first,  that  Challoner's  revision  has 
been  hitherto  a  final  one;  next  that  tliere  is  at  present,  as 
regards  the  Old  Testament^  one,  and  only  one»  received  text, 
or  very  nearly  so. 

In  verification  of  Dr.  Cotton's  statements,  we  have  com- 
pared together  the  text  of  five  passage  s  in  tlie  Old  Testament, 
taken  at  random  in  five  editions:  viz  in  Dr.  ('halloner's  of 
1700,  and  in  the  current  editions  of  1847,  Ivichardsons,  Lon- 
don (Cardiual  Wiseman's) ;  of  185fi,  Dohiian,  London  (Dr. 
Denvir's) ;  of  1854,  Duffy,  Dublin  (Dr.  Murray's) ;  and  of 
185G,  Dunigan,  New  York  (Haydock's),  with  the  following 
results: 

1.  4  Kings  XX.  1-11.  They  all  agree  v^rbaUmf  ezoept  that 
in  T.  8,  Hajdock,  instead  of  What  shall  be  the  sign  that  I 
tkall  go  up  to  the  temple/'  reads,  '^What  is  the  sign  that  I 
wUl  go  up/'  This  is  correctly  printed  after  Haydock's  text 
of  1811.  Again,  in  v.  II,  where  the  other  four  read  "  in  the 
dial,"  Haydook,  1856  (alter  the  edition  of  1811)^  leads  on 
the  diaL'' 

2.  Job  xiii.  1-10.  Where  Challoner  has  changed  the 
Douay  "or  shall  it  please  him,"  v.  9,  into  shall  ^Ait/'  the 
four  current  editions  have  gone  back  to  "  it." 

3.  Psalm  X.  1  or  "  the  Psalm  of  David"  of  the  Douay 
16'3'5,  Challoner  reads  *'  a  Psalm  for  David."  He  is  followed 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Murray,  and  Dr.  Denvir ;  but 
Haydock  (after  ed.  1811)  substitutes       Psalm  to  David." 

4.  Psalm  Ixvii.  12-21.  For  Challoner's  "  amongst,"  v.  14, 
the  four  current  editions  read  **  among."  For  the  "Sina," 
y.  18,  of  Douay,  Challoner,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Murrayi 
and  Dr.  Denvir,  Haydock  (after  ed.  1811)  reads  Sinai.'' 

6.  IsaL  xzriii.  20-29.  For  **the  mountain  of  divisionsy'' 
T.  21  of  OhaUoner,  Hurray,  Dr.  Denvir,  and  Haydock,  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  reads  ''division."  In  v.  21  Murray,  appa- 
rently by  an  error  of  press,  leaves  out  "  that  he  may  do  his 
work,  his  strange  work."  The  same  edition  and  Dr.  Denvir's 
reed  "  thrash,''  where  the  others  read  thresh." 
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These  axe  all  the  Tariations  which  we  have  disooTeied 
between  Dr.  Ohalloner  and  the  four  modem  editions,  in  the 
passages  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  would  see 
the  concordant  divergence  of  all  five  from  tiie  old  Douay  of 
1635,  we  may  take  the  following  instances  out  of  the  same 
passages : 

1.  Where  the  four  editions  all  read^  "In  the  Lord  I  put 
my  trust,  how  then  do  you  say  to  my  soul,  Get  thee  away 
from  hence  to  tho  mountain  like  a  sparrow  ?"  in  the  Douay 
we  find,  '*  I  trust  in  the  Lord,  How  say  ye  to  my  soul.  Pass 

over  unto  the  mountain  as  a  sparrow." 

2.  Where  the  four  editions  read,  "For  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  things  which  thou  hast  made ;  but  wliat  has  the 
just  man  done?"  the  Douay  has,  "For  they  have  destroyed 
the  things  which  thou  didst  perfect ;  but  the  just,  what  hath 
he  done 

3.  Where  the  four  editions  read,  *'  The  Lord  shall  give 
the  word  to  them  that  preach  good  tidings  with  great  power ; 
the  Idng  of  powers  is  of  the  Mloved,  of  the  beloved,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  house  shall  divide  spoils  ^*  the  Bouay  runs. 

Our  Lord  shell  give  the  word  to  them  that  evangelise  with 
great  power;  the  king  of  Hosts,  the^  beloved  of  the  heloved* 
and  to  the  beauty  of  the  house  to  divide  the  spoils.'' 

4.  And,  where  the  four  editions  read,  And  now  do  not 
mock,  lest  your  bonds  be  tied  strait,  for  I  have  heard  of 
the  loordy  tne  God  of  hosts,  a  consomption  and  a  cutting 
short  upon  all  the  earth.  Give  ear  and  hear  my  voices, 
hearken  and  hear  my  speech  the  Douay  reads,  "And  now 
mock  not,  lest  perhaps  your  bonds  be  tied  strait;  for  I  have 
heard  of  our  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  consummation  and 
abridgment  upon  all  tlie  earth.  Ilearken  with  your  ears, 
and  hear  my  voice ;  attend,  and  hear  my  speech." 

9.  7%e  New  Testament, 
Now,  lastly,  we  come  to  the  current  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  Of  the  four  current  editions  which  we  have  been 
using,  Dr.  Cotton  has  given  us,  as  we  have  said  above,  the 
fo^owing  aocoont:  that  Dr.  Hurrav's  text  rather  follows 
Dr.  ChaUoner's  esrly  editions  of  1749-50;  that  Dr.  Denvir's 
agrees  with  Dr.  Murray's;  that  Cardinal  Wiseman's  seems 
to  follow  Dr.  TroVs  of  1791  or  1803  and  Haydock's;  and 
that  Haydock,  promssing  to  follow  Ohalloner,  does  not  always 
do  so. 

We  have  thought  it  sufficient,  in  corroboration,  to  take 
at  hazard  two  passages,  1  Thess.  iii.  1-5  and  Apoo.  xvL  1-6* 
On  ooUating  together  the  text  of  these  in  the  foor  onirent 
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editions  of  1847,  1853,  1854,  and  1856,  we  find  altogether 
twelve  variations  between  them ;  one  in  the  passage  of  the 
Thcs.saloniaus,  eleven  in  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  And  we 
are  able  to  trace  thcin  all  to  one  or  other  of  Chnlloner's 
editions  of  1749,  1750,  1752,  and  of  Troy's  of  1791,  1794, 
except  three  of  1856  (Haydock's,  New  York).  "We  shall 
show  this  best  by  throwing  the  Yoriations  into  a  tabular 
form. 


Var. 

Mnmy, 

follows 

Denvir, 

1853, 
follows 

1847 

follows 

Hftydock, 

follows 

1 

Challoncr. 

Troy,  1794. 

T.  1794. 

T.  1794. 

2 

C.  1749. 

C.  1749. 

C.  1752. 

C.  1752. 

3 

C.  1749. 

C.  1749. 

C.  1752. 

C.  1752. 

4 

C. 

c. 

T. 

T. 

5 

0. 

c. 

T. 

T. 

6 

c. 

c. 

T. 

T. 

i 

c. 

c. 

T.  1794. 

T.  1794. 

8 

c. 

c. 

T.  1794. 

1 

9 

c. 

c. 

T.  1791. 

1 

10 

C.  1749. 

C.  1749. 

C.  1752. 

C.  1752. 

11 

C. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

12 

• 

c. 

C. 

T.  1794. 

% 

It  appears  from  this  analysis,  as  far  as  it  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  respective  texts,  tliat  Dr.  Murray  and  L)r.  Denvir 
follow  Challoner's  early  editions,  and  that  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  Mr.  Haydock  follow  his  later  editions  and  Dr.  Troy's ; 
and  this  is  pretty  much  what  Dr.  Cotton  has  said.  As  to  the 
three  readings,  which  are  referrihle  to  no  former  edition,  of 
which  we  are  possessed,  these  all  occur  in  no  other  of  the 
four  current  editions  besides  the  New-York  Haydock,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  they  do  not  occnr  in  the  Haydock  of 
1811-14,  which  follows  in  all  three  passages  Dr.  Troy's  edi- 
tion of  1794.  The  probability  is,  that  the  New- York  editor 
has  fairly  used  the  same  liberty  of  alteration  which  has  been 
exerdsed  by  other  editors  before  him. 

We  here  close  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  received 
version,  from  the  date  of  the  Rheims  and  Douay  translators 
to  thf  present  day.  ITie  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
portions  of  Scripture,  which  have  at  various  times  been  priven 
to  the  world  by  divines  and  scholars, — such  as  Mr.  Nary, 
Dr.  Witham,  and  of  late  years  by  Dr.  Lingard  and  the  Arch- 
bifihop  of  Baltimore, — demaud  a  separate  consideration. 
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[Continued  from  p.  22.} 

It  would  be  an  interesting  work,  to  trace  out  tbe  causes  and 
the  course  of  civilisation  ia  tlie  caae  of  particular  nations 
compared  one  with  another.  Some  nations  have  been  oivi- 
lified  by  conquering,  others  by  being  conquered.  The  moral 
and  social  advancement  of  Spain,  Qwly  and  South  Britain 
under  the  Roman  yoke  is  an  instance  of  the  latter  process  ; 
but  more  commonly  tlio  victorious  peo])le  lias  been  the 
pupil,  not  the  teacher,  and  lias  voluntarily  placed  itself  at 
the  feet  of  those  whom  it  began  by  treudinf^  under  its  own. 
This  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  case  :  the  more  favoured 
countries  of  the  earth  are  the  natural  scats  of  civilisation ; 
and  these  are  the  very  objects  of  the  cupidity  of  northern  or 
eastern  races,  who  are  at  once  more  warlike  and  less  refined. 
Accordingly,  the  rude  warrior  quits  his  ice-bound  crags,  his 
desolate  steppes,  or  his  burning  sands,  for  tbe  sunny  hills  or 
the  well-watered  meadows  of  toe  temperate  aone ;  and  when 
be  bas  made  good  bis  footins;  in  bis  new  abode,  what  was 
tbe  inoentiTe  of  bis  oonquest  becomes  ^e  instrument  of  bis 
edocation.  Thus  it  was  that  Gbtbs  and  Lombards  pi^t  off 
tbelr  national  fierceness ;  thus  it  was  that  the  fanatic  Arab 
was  transmuted  into  the  polished  knigbt  of  Seville  or  Gra- 
nada ;  and  thus  tbe  l^orthman  also  softened  both  his  name 
and  his  nature,  and  over  bis  obaraoteristic  qualities, — the 
cruelty,  the  cunning,  and  romantic  ambition  of  his  barbae 
rism, — threw  the  fantastic  garb  of  Christian  chivalry. 

The  ordinarv  course  of  barbarian  invasion  is  such  as  this: 
Certain  tribes  are  in  the  advance  of  the  rest,  being  the  van- 
guard of  a  large  host  or  the  fugitives  of  unsuccessful  war ; 
they  come  down  upon  the  country  which  is  to  be  their  prey 
in  successive  expeditions;  like  billows  tumbling  one  over  the 
other,  they  sweep  through  it;  then,  like  waves,  they  retire,  and 
then  again,  after  an  interval,  they  return.  Next,  they  exact 
contributions,  and  are  again  and  again  bought  off.  Next, 
either  by  violence  or  by  treaty,  they  gain  possession  and  oc- 
cupation of  soine  territory,  aiid  taxe  tbeir  place  as  landed 
proprietors  amid  tbe  old  tenants  and  institutions  of  tbe  soiL 
This  turns  out  to  be  a  more  politic  bribe  than  gold ;  it  is  a 
gift  once  for  all;  it  puts  tbem  under  teaching,  and  imposes 
on  them  responsibilit  ies.  In  a  while  we  find  tbem  happily  in- 
fluenced by  the  civilisation,  be  it  greater  or  less,  into  which 
they  have  thrust  tbemselTes.   Tbey  imitate  tbe  customs  «mI 
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nannera  of  their  new  coTintry;  they  acquire  a  moral  per' 
oeption  and  a  standard  of  judgment  to  which  Ix  fore  they 
were  utter  strangers ;  they  give  up  their  old  idolatry.  They 
trade  and  make  money;  they  grow  coTiservative ;  they  learn 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  savage  hahits  of  their  forefathers  ;  they 
make  common  cause  with  the  old  inh  ibitants  in  repelling 
the  fresli  invasions  of  their  own  kindred.  I'erluips  tlieyeven 
act  a  oharitable  part  towards  the  latter,  sending  tliem  mis- 
sionaries, or  returning  the  captives  or  hostages  whom  tliey 
have  taken,  to  teach  them  ar  purer  faitli  and  tlie  arts  of  life. 

These  successive  steps  in  course  of  civilisation  took  a  cha- 
racter of  their  own  in  the  remarkable  race  whose  history  has 
so  intimate  a  bearing  on  the  two  islands  of  the  North ;  and 
as  we  haye  enlarged  above  upon  the  terrible  and  reyolting 
featores  of  the  Scandinavian  character,  so  it  is  to  oar  purpose 
now  to  speak  of  the  singular  alleviations  with  which  its  enor- 
mities were,  as  time  went  on,  accompanied,  till  it  changed  into 
the  chivalrous  Norman.  Though  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Saxons,  the  Northmen  were  gifted  with  a  more  heroic  cast 
of  soul.  Perhaps  it  was  the  peculiar  scenery  and  climate  of 
their  native  homes  which  suggested  to  them  such  bffey  anur- 
ations,  and  such  enthusiastic  love  of  danger  and  hardship. 
The  stillness  of  the  desert  may  fill  the  fierce  Arab  with  a 
rapturous  enjoyment,*  and  the  interminable  forests  of  Bri- 
tain or  Germany  might  breathe  profound  mystery ;  l)ut  the 
icy  m<mntains  and  the  hoarse  resounding  waves  of  the  North 
nurtured  warriors  of  a  princely  stiiture,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  befitting  the  future  occupants  of  European  thrones. 
Cradled  in  the  surge  and  storm,  they  were  spared  the  temp- 
tation of  indolence  and  luxury  :  they  neither  worshipped  the 
vivifying  powers  of  nature  with  the  Greek,  nor  with  the  Sa- 
bean  did  they  kiss  the  hand  to  the  bright  stars  of  heaven ;  but, 
while  they  gave  a  personal  presence  and  volition  to  the  fearful 
or  the  beautiful  spirits  which  haunted  the  mountains  or  lay 
in  ambush  in  the  mist,  they  understood  by  daily  experienoe 
that  good  oould  not  be  had  by  the  mere  wishing,  and  they 
made  it  a  first  article  in  their  creed  that  their  reward  was 
future,  and  that  their  present  must  be  toiL 

The  light  and  gloom,  the  nobleness,  sternness,  and  the 
fancifulness,  of  the  Northman  character  are  admirably  per* 
trayed  in  the  romantic  tales  of  Fouqu^.  At  one  time  he 
brings  before  us  the  honour-loving  Froda,  the  friend  of  the 
Skalds,  who  had  been  taught  in  the  book  of  a  learned  loe- 

*  "  A  youn<;  Freneb  rMMgacle  oonfened  to  Chftteantiri«icl  that  he  Mfw 

fouod  himself  alone  j^iillopinp;  in  the  dest^rt  without  n  scnsfttion  approMdling 
to  nptare,  which  wm  indesoiibablo.**   Motet  to  the  Bridt  tjf  Abjfdm* 
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lander  how  the  Lady  A  slauga,  a  hundred  years  and  more 
before,  had  in  her  jjoklen  veil  of  flowinjj  hair  won  the  lov^e  of 
King  Kagnar  Lodbrog,  and  who,  smit  with  devotion  to  her, 
saw  from  time  to  time  tlie  sudden  apparition  of  his  bright 
queen  in  tlie  cloudy  autumn  sky,  animating  him  to  great 
and  warlike  deeds.  At  anotlier  time,  it  is  the  Tjady  Minne- 
trost,  the  i^ood  Druda,  far  up  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
on  her  high  moonlit  tower,  with  her  long  white  linger  lifted 
up  and  pointing  to  the  starr^^  sky.  Then,  again,  we  have  the 
tall  elim  form  of  the  beautiful  Sigrid,  with  her  large  blue 
eyes,  singing  her  cbarm,  gathering  witch-herbs,  and  brew- 
ing her  witch-draught,  which  makes  heroes  invincible  in 
fight,  and  works  in  the  banquet  a  black  mysterious  woe. 
Then  we  have  the  gigantic  form  of  men  on  the  islands  of  the 
lake,  with  massive  breastplates,  and  huge  brasen  bucklers^ 
and  halbcrts  so  high  that  thej  seemed  like  the  masts  of  yes- 
sels.  And  then  the  vessel  comes  in  sight,  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  sea-knights  in  their  pirate  expeditions ;  and  off  they 
go  over  the  bounding  waves,  on  their  terrible  errands  m 
blood  and  fire,  to  gain  immortal  glory  by  inflicting  untold 
pain.  And  suddenly  appears  one  of  them  at  a  marriage- 
least  in  Normandy,  the  sea-king  Arinbiorn  ;  one  of  those 
warriors  in  the  higli-coast  country  who  own  little  or  nothing 
on  the  mainland,  but  who  sail  round  the  eartli  in  their  light 
barks  in  the  company  of  brave  and  devoted  followers,  passing 
from  one  side  of  tlie  North  Cape,  nay,  even  from  distant  Ice- 
land, down  to  bright  Constantinople,  or  along  the  coasts  of 
blooming  Asia  or  of  burning  Africa,  where  almost  all  other 
seamen  are  at  fault.  And  at  another  time  we  are  shown  the 
spectres  of  remorse  and  death  and  judgment,  and  the  living 
forms  of  pride,  passion,  and  temptation,  in  ti^e  history  of  the 
troubled  cnild  of  the  fierce  warrior  of  Drontheim;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pattern  knight  and  his  lady  bright  coming 
back  to  their  old  country  from  the  plains  of  Frank-land,  and 
presenting  to  the  savage  northern  race  the  very  ideal  which 
they  vaguely  sought  after,  but  could  not  adumbrate ;  and 
the  pale  dark-haired  Sintram,  calmed  and  vanquished  by  the 
voice  and  lute  of  the  fair  Gabrielle. 

This  of  course  is  romance ;  but  if  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
anticipation  of  what  the  Northmen  became  in  the  Normans, 
their  descendants,  it  suirirests  to  us  that  there  certainlv  existed 
between  the  latter  people  and  the  Church  of  the  middle  age  a 
ground  of  sympatliy  and  mutual  ivspt'ct  which  was  not  com- 
mon, at  least  to  the  same  extent,  to  her  f^reat  Tontillk  and  to 
either  Anglo-Saxons  or  Scots.  The  ministers  ot"  peace  and  the 
messengers  of  war,  as  contrary  as  lii'e  and  death,  nevertheless 
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had  a  bond  of  attachment  and  union  in  the  thoroogh-ffoing 
simplicity  of  purpose  with  which  ihey  fearlessly  worked  out 
their  respectiye  objects.  The  Norman  kniffht  recognised  no 
earthly  standard,  no  earthlj  recompense ;  Lis  end  might  be 
&nciml  and  eccentric,  bat  it  was  ideal;  it  might  be  honour, 
glory,  the  noble,  the  sublime,  but  at  least  it  was  nnsRlfish ; 
and  80  far  it  resembled  Christianity.  The  first  transaction 
♦  between  this  strange  people  and  the  Pope  was  a  significant 
introduction  to  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  towards 
each  other  in  the  times  which  followed.  St.  Leo  IX.  had  led 
out  an  army  against  them ;  they  fought  hira,  gained  the 
battle,  took  liim  prisoner,  and  then,  prostrating  themselves  at 
his  feet,  asked  his  forgiveness  and  his  blessing.*  He  con- 
sented, and  made  them  his  allies.  Not  many  years  after,  they 
were  the  protection  of  the  great  Hildebrand  against  the 
Emperor.  That  magnanimous  Pupe,  and  his  contemporary, 
William  the  Concpieror,  may  be  taken  as  types  respectively 
of  their  opposite  missions;  and  they  were  apparently  shy  of 
each  other.  It  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  the  secular 
historisn  can  pay  to  William,  if  Hildebrand  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him ;  it  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  the  his- 
torian can  pay  to  Hildebrand,  to  say  that  William  wished  to 
gain  his  approbation. 

So  different,  however,  at  fixst  sight,  is  this  Norman  of  the 
eleventh  century  from  the  savage  pirate  who  ravaged  England 
and  Ireland  in  the  ninth  and  tenth,  that  it  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  civilisation  to  be  able  to  trace  some  points  of 
connection  between  their  respective  national  characteristics. 
This  we  can  succeed  in  doing  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  we 
think  there  is  no  extravagance  in  professing  actually  to  de- 
tect the  germs  of  the  knight  of  chivalry,  and  to  note  down 
the  dates  of  their  taking  form  and  gradually  develo])ing,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  wild  Scandinavian.  For  instance,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  the  distinctive  trait  of  the  barbarian 
of  the  North,  as  contrasted  with  other  barbarians,  was  his 
perception  and  pursuit  of  the  pulclirinn^  his  belief  in  some 
excellence  more  than  ordinary,  his  worship  uf  some  recondite 
incommunicable  perfection,  which  excited  in  him  an  enthu- 
siastic passion,  and  required  for  its  attainment  a  superhuman 
eflfort  This  great  quality  of  mind  showed  itself  in  the  rude 
Northman  as  weU  as  in  the  Norman,  and,  as  regards  lesser  mat- 
ters, became  that  a£Eectation  of  the  rare  and  uncommon  which 
we  afterwards  find  in  history  as  a  familiar  attribute  of  the  lat- 
ter people.  As  an  instance,  we  may  specify  the  value  he  set 
on  proficiency  in  bodily  ezerdses.  Feats  of  strength,  indeed, 

•  Bowden*8  HiMebrud,  vol  i.  p.  169. 
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are  held  in  esteem  by  all  nations,  barbarona  or  not ;  but  the 
Scandinavian  aimed  not  at  mere  mnacular  ener^,  but  at  a 
proficiency  which  has  something  of  an  intellectuid  character, 
—at  strength  united  to  dexterity,  yezsatile  in  its  exhibition 
and  ready  for  the  emergence.  Oiaf,  son  of  Triggva,  was  a  ge- 
nuine sefr'king  in  the  lawlessness  of  his  deeds  and  the  romance 
of  his  fortunes,  liorn  fatherless,  on  a  small  island,  whither 
his  mother  had  fled  for  her  life,  captured  and  sold  into  Bus- 
sia,  escaping  and  turning  pirate,  sweeping  round  the  coasts 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  ^Vale8,  France,  Flanders,  and  Friesland, 
converted  to  Christianity  in  the  Seilly  islands,  marrjnng,  or 
rather  married  by  a  princess  of  Dublm,  and  at  lonirtli  made 
king  of  Norway, — he  seems  to  have  his  character  sulhciently 
described  in  this  mere  outline  of  his  history,  and  to  })r()nii8e 
nothing  more  at  best  than  the  resolve,  daring,  and  fortitude 
of  a  piratical  adventurer.  But  he  had  accomplishments  loo.* 
That  he  should  have  been  able  to  climb  precipices  and  run 
down  them  again  heavily  laden  with  spoil, — this,  indeed,  was 
a  talent  suitable  and  needful  to  the  plunderer ;  but  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  in  so  rude  a  pericHuige  that  he  was 
practised  in  certain  gymnastic  arts,  tnat  he  could  run  alone 
upon  the  oars  while  the  rowers  were  pulling,  that  he  could  « 
throw  at  once  two  darts  to  their  respectiTe  marks,  and  that 
he  could  play  at  flinging  up  swords  and  catching  them  alter- 
nately, after  the  manner  of  an  Indian  juggler.  Perfect  com* 
mand  of  the  limbs,  skill,  neatness  and  grace  in  their  exercise, 
were  as  much  in  honour  with  the  li^orthman  as  with  the 
knights  of  a  tournament.  He  could  govern  his  vessel  as 
readily  as  a  horse ;  he  could  wrestle,  swim,  skate,  row,  and, 
though  a  sen-king,  he  could  ride. 

Character,  we  have  said,  is  shown  in  little  things :  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  in  this  connection  we  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  the  precision  and  exquisiteness  of  the  Scandinavian  ap- 
peared also  in  his  choice  of  food  and  apparel.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  wore  beards  ;  the  Normans  shaved  ;  now  in  doing  so 
they  followed  the  custom  of  the  old  country  which  they  had 
left.  Thus  Harold,  who  waged  war  against  the  pirates,  let 
his  hair  grow,  as  a  sort  of  penance,  till  he  had  been  successful 
in  it ;  when  he  became  king  of  Norway,  he  submitted  to  his 


bathed  frequently,  dressed  handsomely,  and  ornamented  theor 
war-vessels.  They  were  nice  in  their  eating;  and,  as  we 
observeil  in  a  former  page,  disdaining  wine  as  a  mere  incentive 
to  oonviviality,  were  temperate  in  the  use  of  it» 

*  Tuniffir,  Middle  AgM,  yoL  L  p.  S5t  Thieny,  NonnsBS,  book  iL 
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These,  however,  are  lesser  mattera  ;  the  most  obvious  and 
prominent  point  of  character,  common  to  the  Northman  and 
Norman,  is  the  peculiarity  of  their  warlike  heroism.  War 
vas  their  liTe  ;  it  was  almost  their  sunimuni  bonum  ;  good  in 
itself,  though  nothing  came  of  it.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
Norman  relieyed  itaeLP  in  extravagances,  and  raises  a  smile 
from  its  Terj  intensity ;  at  one  time  becoming  a  leligions 
fimatioiBm,  at  another  a  fantaatio  knight-errantiy.  Hia  Teiy 
worship  was  to  do  battle ;  his  rite  of  sacrifice  was  a  passage 
of  arms.  He  coached  hia  lance  to  prove  the  matter  of  fact 
that  his  lady  was  the  beautifuUest  oi  all  oonceiTable  women  ; 
be  drew  his  sword  on  the  blasphemer  to  convince  him  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  G^pel ;  and  he  passed  abruptly  from  demo- 
lishing churches  and  homing  towns  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  unclean  infidel.  In  the  Northmen,  too,  this 
pride  of  demolition  had  been  their  life-revel.  They  destroyed 
for  dcstroying-sako,  because  it  was  good  to  destroy  ;  it  was  a 
display  of  power,  and  power  made  them  gods.  They  seemed 
as  though  they  were  possessed  by  some  inward  torment,  which 
needed  outlet,  and  which  degraded  them  to  the  madness  of 
their  own  Berserkirs  for  the  want  of  some  nobler  satisfaction. 
Their  fearful  activity  was  their  mode  of  searching  out  some- 
thing great,  they  knew  not  what,  the  idea  of  whicli  haunted 
them.  It  impelled  them  to  those  sudden  descents  and  rapid 
oareerinM  abont  a  oouBtry,  of  which  we  haye  already  spoken ; 
and  whidiy  even  in  modern  times,  has  broken  oat  in  we  cha- 
racteristic energy  of  Gastavas  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
Hence,  too,  wlm  they  had  advanoed  aome  steps  in  the  path  of 
chrilisatioii,  from  this  natnre  or  habit  of  restlessness  they  coold 
not  bear  neutrality ;  they  interfered  actively  in  the  caose  of 
right,  in  proportion  as  they  gave  up  the  practice  of  wrong. 
When  they  began  to  find  oat  that  piracy  was  criminal,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  |)eac^ul  oocapations,  the^  found  an 
occupation  cognate  to  piracy  itself  in  putting  piracy  down. 
Kinjjs,  indeed,  would  naturally  vmdertake  such  amission;  for 
piracy  interfered  with  their  sovereign  power,  and  would  not 
die  of  itself;  it  was  not  wonderful  that  Harold,  Ilaco  the 
Good,  and  St.  Olaf  should  hang  the  pirates  and  destroy  their 
ve-^els  ;  but  the  point  of  our  remark  is  this,  tliat  tliey  pur- 
sued the  transgressors  with  the  same  furious  zeal  ^s'ith  which 
they  hati  heretofore  committed  the  same  transgression  them- 
selves. It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  reformed  profligate  is  the 
sternest  of  moralists;  and  these  northern  rovers,  on  their 
oonversion,  did  penance  for  their  own  piracy  by  a  relentless 
persecaticMi  of  pirates.  They  became  kmght-errants  on  water, 
oevoted  to  hardship  and  peril  in  the  protection  of  the  peaceful 
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merchant.  Under  Canute  of  Denmark  a  confraternity  was 
formed  with  this  object.*  Its  members  characteristically 
began  hj  seizing  on  Teasels  not  their  own  for  its  vroseoiition, 
and  imposing  compulsory  loans  on  the  wealthy  trader  for  their 
outfit,  though  they  professed  to  indemnify  their  owners  out 
of  the  booty  ultimately  secured.  Before  they  went  on  boud, 
they  communicated ;  they  lived  soberly  and  severely,  restrict- 
ing tlieniselvoa  to  as  few  followers  as  was  possible.  "WTien 
they  found  Christians  in  the  captured  ships,  thev  set  them 
at  liberty,  clothed  them,  and  sent  them  home.  In  this  way 
as  many  as  eight  hundred  pirate  vessels  were  destroyed. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  their  reformation,  they  still  pur- 
sued a  pirate's  trade ;  but  it  was  a  modified  piraey.  They 
put  themselves  under  laws  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  waged 
war  against  those  who  did  not  observe  them.  These  objects 
of  tlieir  hostility  were  what  Turner  calls  **  indiseriminate" 
pirates.  **  Their  peculiar  and  si  li'-chosen  task,"  he  says, 
**  was  to  protect  the  defenceless  naviijator,  and  to  seek  :nid 
assail  the  indiscriin  'niate  plunderer.  The  pirate  gradually  be- 
came hunted  down  as  the  general  enemy  of  the  human  race/* 
He  goes  on  to  mention  some  of  the  laws  imposed  by  Hialmar 
upon  himself  and  other  ''discnminadng''  pirates,  to  the  efiect 
that  tliey  would  protect  trade  and  agriculture,  that  they 
would  not  force  women  into  their  ships  against  their  will, 
and  that  they  would  not  eat  raw  flesh. 

Now,  in  what  we  have  been  drawing  out,  there  is  enough 
to  show  both  the  elementary  resemblance  of  character,  and 
yet  the  vast  actual  dissimilitude,  between  the  Scandinavian 
and  the  Norman.  There  is  likeness  enough  to  show  that  the 
dissimilitude  is  a  change:  when  there  is  no  resemblance  at 
all  between  a  former  state  and  a  latter,  we  do  not  consider  it 
a  change,  but  thiit  one  thing  has  been  substituted  for  another. 
Ilere,  however,  is  a  change,  and  a  vast  change;  and  then  the 
question  I'ollows,  how  was  it  brought  about?  There  is  enough 
in  the  picture  to  show  that  the  knight  of  chivalry  may  have 
been  made  out  of  the  barbarian  sea-king  ;  but  not  enough  to 
suggest,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  barbarian  sea-kiiig  came 
ever  to  be  made  into  the  knight  of  chivalry.  It  was  of  course, 
to  answer  in  general  terms,  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
Hrolir,  or  Hollo,  left  the  North  a  lawless  nurauder,  being 
driven  out  by  the  reforming  energy  of  King  Harold  of  the 
fiiir  hair ;  and  when  he  came  to  France,  it  was  in  order  to 
inflict  upon  it  the  wars  which  his  kinsmen  had  inflicted  upon 
England  and  Ireland.  Nor  was  he  remiss  in  his  dreadful 
mission :  but,  after  ravaging  England  in  company  with  his 

•  Lsppenbug't  Eaglsnd. 
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oountrymen,  he  landed  on  the  French  province  which  has 
smce  been  called  Normandy,  plundered  Oambray,  moniu'cd 
Rouen,  besieged  Paris,  took  Bayeux,  ravaged  the  nci!j^hl)our- 
hood  of  Sens,  and  levelled  St.  tjo  to  the  ground.  'I'hese  are 
specimens  of  the  successful  outrages  which  RoUo  committed 
on  an  unoffending  country  ;  but  somehow  thc)^  ended  in  his 
being  baptised,  re<."i'iving  a  large  grant  of  territory,  and  at 
length  taking  his  place  among  the  landholders  and  nobility 
of  France.  He  was  not  the  first  of  his  savage  countrymen 
who  in  that  same  France  had  submitted  to  the  Church,  and 
been  naturalised,  on  condition  of  defending  the  soil  against 
fiesh  inyasions  from  the  north*  And  the  policy  and  the  com- 
pact were  perfectly  suecessfal.  In  the  course  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  race  made  such  advances  in  the  arts  of  life, 
as  to  stand  foremost  in  the  civilisation  of  the  day,  to  be  spe- 
cimens of  a  particular  kind  of  refinement,  ana  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  present  religion  and  to  teach  manners  even  to 
Christian  popolations  of  historical  name  and  ancient  faith. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question,  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  have  introduced  this  lengtliened  notice  of  the  Northmen 
and  their  French  cohmy.  Why  was  it  that  a  like  process, 
with  a  like  isstie,  did  not  take  place  in  England  and  Ireland, 
when  barbarians  settled  among  tliein?-  W^hy  did  not  the 
Danes  in  both  islands  succumb  to  influences  which  were  so 
potent  and  so  successi'ul  on  the  opposite  continent  ?  One  and 
the  same  fierce  foe  comes  from  the  North,  autl  extends  his 
devastations  on  both  sides  of  the  British  and  St.  George's 
Channels ;  he  is  so  identically  one  as  to  haye  the  same 
leaders,  who  sometimes  carry  on  thdr  raids  in  one  country, 
sometknee  in  another.  Ragnar  not  only  ravaged  England 
and  Ireland,  but  he  penetrated  with  his  bands  to  the  walls 
of  Paris.  Hasting,  the  formidable  opponent  of  Alfred,  plun- 
dered  on  the  Seine.  BoUo,  as  we  have  said,  made  a  descent 
on  England  before  he  came  to  France.  It  needs  explanation, 
then,  how  it  came  to-  pass  that  the  same  race,  being  settled, 
during  a  contemporaneous  period,  in  two  countries,  made 
such  very  unequal  advances  in  civilisation^  in  the*  one  and  in 
the  other. 

We  conceive  the  facts  to  ho  as  wo  have  stated  them  ;  the 
period  of  settlement  is  certainly  coiitcm])oraneous,  and  the 
advance  in  civilisation  is  as  certainly  unctpial.  The  country 
above  the  Humber  was  in  the  jxissession  of  Danish  princes 
from  A.D.  870  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  ;  East  Anglia 
was  colonised  by  Danes  from  a.d.  878.  The  Danes  founded 
or  rebuilt  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick, 
about  the  year  850  ;  and  held  them  still  in  1171,  at  the  date 
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of  what  wo  sliould  call  the  Norman  Conquest"  of  Ireland.* 
Itollo,  on  the  oilier  hand,  gained  Normandy  about  1)12.  If, 
then,  lonu;  and  intimate  intercouriie  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  influencing,  improving,  and  changing  a  barbarous  race, 
both  Anglo-Saxons  and  Irish  had  the  opportunity  of  such 
intercourse  with  the  Danes  more  fully  than  the  1  idnks  with 
the  Normans.  And  yet  the  Danes  did  not  gain  any  such 
benefits  from  their  aettkment  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  the 
Normans  reaped  from  their  French  mheritance.  This  is  the 
second  point  to  which  we  ask  the  reader's  attention. 

It  may  bo  replied,  that  English  and  Irish  converted  them 
to  Christianity,  and  that  to  a  higher  blessing  and  greater 
change  they  could  not  hayc  been  mstrumental.  It  is  true: 
this  conversion  was  the  work  of  holy  men  and  zealous  priests; 
and  that  there  were  such  is  certain,  and  that  their  etfortB  were 
prospered  is  certain,  and  might  have  been  expected  from  thc'ir 
zeal  and  their  holiness.  But  we  speak  here  not  of  mere  sub- 
mission to  tlie  Church  and  faith  in  its  word,  whit  li  is  commonly 
fill  that  a  preacher  would  eftect  in  ignorant  barbarians;  but 
of  that  change  uud  elevation  of  character,  that  hold  and 
application  of  reliuious  principles,  tliat  self-command,  that 
social  progress,  w  hich  accrue  to  an  uneducated  tribe  from 
its  intercourse  with  a  more  civilised  people.  Defective  a^ 
was  the  civilisation  of  the  Normans,  it  was  substantial.  They 
could  live  in  peace, with  their  neighbours;  when  they  warred, 
it  was  aooording  to  rule :  they  reveienoed  law ;  th^  coold 

govern  and  be  governed :  they  could  adopt  a  course  of  po- 
cy;  and  they  had  refined  manners.  "  A  steady  justice  in 
his  own  eonduct,''  says  Turner,  speaking  of  Rollo,  an  in- 
flexible rigour  towards  all  offcniders,  and  the  beneficial  re> 
suits  which  every  one  experienced  from  these  provisions,  gra- 
dually produced  a  love  of  equity  and  subordination  to  law 
among  his  own  people.  Under  his  administration  Normandy 
is  declared  to  have  had  neither  thieves,  plunder t  rs.  nor  private 
seditions.'*  And  after  quoting  a  passage  from  (jilaber  Kodul- 
phus,  which  bears  witness  to  the  Norman  people  living  "like 
one  great  family  of  relations,"  to  their  care  of  the  i>oor  and 
distressed  and  strangers,  and  their  religious  liberality,  ho 
goes  on  to  speak  of  their  love  of  glory,  their  incipient  love  of 
literature,  tlieir  general  decorum,  and  lasting  steadiness  of 
moral  character.  That  this  was  the  effect  of  contact  with 
French  civilisation,  and  not  fnmi  any  accidental  and  unknown 
force  in  tbc  Norman  colony  itself,  seems  undeniable,  not  only 
from  that  identity,  on  wmch  we  have  already  dwelt,  of  the 
Normans  of  Frank-land  with  the  Danes  of  England,  and  from 

•  Lyttletmi,  Herny  IL  voL  t.  p.  35  ;  Lanigan,  vul.  iiu  y.  326,  fto. 
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the  fart  that  fresh  and  fresh  Northmen  were  continually  joininp: 
and  disturl)ing,  if  that  liad  be«^n  possible,  the  Noraian  body 
politic,  but,  on  tlie  otlur  hand,  from  wliat  history  tells  U3 
of  the  rapid  and  complete  assimilation  of  the  iSornian  people 
with  the  French,  even  to  the  adoi)tion  of  the  Freneli  lan- 
guage, and  of  their  utter  alienation  ironi  tluir  mother  coun- 
try. "  The  Jsorthnicu  who  settled  in  Neustria,"  saya  Lappeu- 
bcrg,  "  gradually  became  lost  among  the  French.  French 
and  fofrei^en  have  visited  Nomiandy  in  searoh  of  some 
traces  of  we  old  Scandinavian  colonies ;  but  vainly  have  they 
sought  for  the  original  Northmen  in  the  original  inhabitants ; 
with  the  exception  of  some  faint  resemblances,  they  have  met 
with  nothing  Norsk."  "  All  remembrance  of  their  national 
poetry/'  he  says  presently,  "was  as  completely  obliterated 
Rom  the  posterity  of  the  Northmen  as  if,  in  traversing  the 
ocean,  they  had  drunk  of  the  water  of  Lethe."*  By  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  "  the.  difference  of  language,**  says  Thierry, 
'*  which  had  at  tirst  marked  the  line  of  separation  betwixt 
the  nobles  and  the  people  of  Normandy  had  almost  ceased  to 
exi>t ;  and  it  was  by  his  gcncalo<,^y  that  tlie  Xorman  of  Scan- 
dinavian descent  was  distin<j;uish('(l  from  the  (jaUo-Franks.'  t 
And,  **  when  the  use  of  the  iinfjuu  ynnana  became  general 
throu;:rhout  Normandy,  the  Scandinavians  ceased  to  h>ok  upon 
the  Normans  as  their  natural  allies  bv  Idndred :  thev  even 
ceased  to  call  them  by  the  name  of  Normans,  but  called  them 
French,  Romans,  and  Velskes  or  Welches,  their  names  for  the 
entire  population  of  GbmL**  Lappenherg  says  the  same:  *'If 
the  inhabitants  of  Normandy  cared  little  about  their  northern 
native  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  on  their  part, 
almost  forgot  their  fugitive  kinsmen,  who  had  gained  for 
themselves  another  home." 

8uch  is  the  surpriaing  and  speedy  change  vrhich  took 
place  in  the  Northmen  when  domiciled  in  France;  nni  that 
the  Norman  character  became  French,  but  it  ceased  to  be  bar- 
barian, and  became  Christian;  it  was  a  great  change.  Now 
let  us  contrast  with  it  the  state  of  the  Danes,  or  Northmen, 
or  Ostmen,  as  tliev  are  variously  cidled,  in  Kngland  and  Ire- 
land.  The  autlior  last  c[U()ted  is  a  most  ujiexccptional  witness, 
because  his  leaning  is  against  the  Normans  and  tlie  Holy  See; 
as  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  have  recovered  their  former 
state,  and  have  managed  their  own  matters  better,  if  tliey  had 
been  left  alone.  Now  he  says.  sj)(>;iking  of  the  colonics  of 
the  Vikings,"  "on  the  coast  of  Trckiiid  they  pos.sessed  Dublin, 
Wutei  ford,  Jiimerick,  and  Cork.  Ai  Uublin  resided  the  prin- 
cipal king  of  the  Northmen ;  Waterford  had  also  its  kings. 

*  £ngl%Dd,  pp.  C6,  S4,  trimsl.  f  Nurman  Conquest,  p.  31i,  trunsL 
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These  coloTiios,  which  sometimes  made  war  oa  each  other,  and 
at  others  combined  together  against  the  Irish  or  the  English, 
preserved  their  warlike  spirit,  by  which,  although  possessing 
only  a  few  ports  and  a  small  portion  of  the  interior,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  centuries.  Christianity 
encompassed  tlieni  oa  every  side ;  and  in  the  Seventh  centuzy 
they  adopted  it  themselTes."*  Here,  then,  is  a  Scandinavian 
oolony  mr  smaller,  or  at  least  more  dispersed,  than  that  in 
Normandy,  actually  surrounded  Christian  populations,  and 
populations  of  a  far  earlier  Ohristianity  than  the  Franks,  and 
acted  on  by  them  so  far  as  to  embrace  their  religion,  yet  so 
little  subdued  by  Christian  influences,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  recorded  of  them  than  that  they  warred  on  each 
other  and  on  their  Irish  neighbours.  And  it  is  observable, 
that,  considering  there  was  one  king  over  all  their  Irish  set- 
tlements, at  least  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
these  wars  of  the  Danes  among  themselves  must  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  civil  wars.  Lanigan  speaks  to  the  same  eitV  et. 
After  saying  that  the  Danes  of  Dublin  were  the  llrst  of  their 
nation  in  Ireland  who  became  Christians,  he  adds,  "  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  afterwards  practising  rav- 
ages in  the  same  manner  that  their  predecessors  had  done."t 
Let  it  be  observed,  he  does  not  speak  merely  of  their  going 
to  war,  which,  alas,  the  most  ciyilised  and  Christian  nations 
can  do,  but  of  oontiiDimng  the  savage  raids  of  their  forefathers. 

It  must  be  added,  that  whereas  the  Normans  were  con* 
Terted  as  early  as  the  date  of  their  ooming,  the  Danes,  even 
of  Dublin,  were  not  converted  till  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years  from  their  settling  there,  and  those  of  other  Irish 
cities  much  later.  In  ike  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
near  two  centuries  after  their  arrival,  though  '*a  certain 
progress,"  the  same  writer  says,  "  was  made  by  the  Danes  in 
piety  and  religious  practices,  yet  we  find  them  now  and  then, 
even  during  this  period,  committing  depredations  in  religious 
places."^  How  great  a  contrast  to  the  notorious  devotion  of 
the  Normans  !  In  spite  of  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  latter 
people,  their  cruelty  and  tlieir  dissoluteness,  they  were  ex- 
emplary in  their  maintainaneo  of  religious  worship.  **  They 
caused,''  says  Lappenherg,^  "an  incredible  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  to  be  built."  They  became  so  greatly  changed  in 
this  particular,  that  is,  from  their  pagan  practices,  which  led 
them  to  destroy  churches,  and  in  which  the  Christian  Danes 
of  Ireland  still  indulged,  that  there  were  none  in  France 
who  so  xealoiisly  built  churches  and  doisters  as  they.  They 
even  estabHshed  oonveyance-iratemities  for  the  erection  of 

•pw64.        t  Td.  ui.  p.  870.        t^id.p.43a.  §p.69. 
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cliurclies.  People  took  the  Sacrameut,  reconciled  themselves 
with  their  enemies,  and  united  for  this  object,  choosing  a 
cihief  or  king,  under  whose  direction  they  drew  carts  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  Inobably  there  were 
also  fraternities  of  maaons?'  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  so 
&r  from  the  old  Christian  inhabitants  leading  their  Danish 
neophytes  to  build  churches,  the  Danes  tiiught  the  Irish  to 
plunder  and  destroy  them,  as  appears  ftom.  a  ^)as8age  of  Lani- 
san,  which  we  quoted  in  our  former  part  oi  this  HiRntiffi^, 
JMay»  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  them- 
selves received  Christianity  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  bulk  of 
their  emigrants,  who  for  two  centuries  had  been  in  a  Christian 
country  ;  and,  again,  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  Christians  on 
their  own  soil  were  much  more  changed  by  their  conversion 
than  their  kinsmen  on  Irish.  '*  These  people,"  says  a  con- 
tern|X)rary,  speaking  of  the  Norwegians,  "  have  learnt  to  love 
peace  and  gentler  manners."  And  another  says  of  the  Danes, 
"They  have  made  progress  in  the  liberal  arts;  the  nobles 
send  their  sons  to  Paris  for  education,  not  only  for  eccle- 
siastical  offices,  but  also  for  secular  emplo^-ments."*  It  is 
mbondantlv  confirmed  by  results  such  as  these,  which  history 
aocideiitally  records,  that  Paris  had  a  giffc  of  civilisatifm 
that  time  which  the  Irish  schools  had  not. 

Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  Irish  Church  had  acd- 
dentally  a  collateral  assistance  in  her  work,  which  seemed  to 
Biake  the  civilisation  of  these  settlers  comparatively  an  easy 
task.  In  consequence  of  their  position,  by  race  iNorthmen, 
by  birth  Irish,  by  dwelling  maritime,  they  were  the  natural 
medium  of  intercourse  between  their  own  and  their  adopted 
country,  and,  in  consequence,  they  took  to  mercantile  occu- 
pations. Now,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  at  least  antagonist  to 
barbaric  turbulence,  even  if  not  directly  congenial  to  Chris- 
tianity;  but  in  this  instance  it  did  not  even  thus  negatively 
assist  the  communication  of  Christian  manners  from  the  old 
Christians  to  the  new.  Lyttleton  has  this  apposite  remark: 
**  About  this  time  ( 1095)  a  civil  war  divided  the  C)stmen  (Danes 
of  Irelandj.  From  henceforward  this  people,  addicting  them- 
selves wholly  to  commerce,  lost  much  of  their  valour  and 
military  spirit,  without  making:  any  ereat  improvements  in 

paUteDi»Vrthe«iTUarUoflife.''t 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  as  if  tiiere  were  any  tendency  in 
the  Danes  of  Ireland,  we  will  not  say  to  amalgamation,  but 
to  intimacy  with  the  people  among  whom  they  were  settled. 
On  the  contrary,  they  drew  off  from  them,  and  when  the  Nor- 

*  Adun  of  BreoMii  and  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  la  LappeDberg,ppb  61, 68.  Vide 
alio  BcMdei^Bist.  vol  T.p^  408,  Bohn.  tyoLT.p.4i. 
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mans  liad  got  possession  of  England,  they  fell  1>ack  upon  the 
Normans.  Hece  they  are  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Nor^ 
mans  themselyes,  who  loved.their  new  ooantry  so  well  as  to 
foreet  "  their  people  and  iheir  father's  house/'  So  far  from 
such  a  feeling,  the  Ostmen  would  not  even  allow  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  those  who  converted  them.  Sitric, 
Danish  king  of  Dublin,  endowed  a  see  thoro  for  nin  oountiy- 
men,  a.d.  1040,  the  first  bishop  being  an  Irishman,*  because^ 
says  Lanif^n,  "  the  Danes  had  as  yet  scarcely  any  clerrryraen 
of  their  nation  in  Ireland."  No  sooner,  however,  had.  the  Nor- 
mans come  to  l*^n«jland,  than  they  put  themselves  under  the 
meti  opolitun  see  of  Canterbury ;  the  reason  bein^,  astliesamo 
autljor  states,  not  only  tlie  jj^ieat  reputation  of  LantVauc  tlie 
Arehbishop  (tliough  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wl  at  tlie  Danes 
would  care  itbout  a  g:reat  loj^^ician  and  com  iu\ c  i^iaiist),  but 
"because  \\  illiani  and  his  Normans,  bein**-  masters  of  Eng- 
land from  the  year  lUGG,  Avere  considered  by  the  Iri.-.u  Dunes 
OS  their  countrymen."  Nor  was  this  the  act  of  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  only ;  the  Danish  Bishops  of  Waterford  and  Limerick 
were  consecrated  from  Canterbury  also.f 

Once  more :  till  the  Normans  came  to  Ireland,  the  Danes 
(or  Ostmen,  as  they  were  called)  were  distinct  conununities 
from  the  Irish :  when  the  Normans  had  come,  the  Normans 
too  remained  distinct  from  the  Irish ;  but  the  Danes  simply 
disimpear  from  the  page  of  history.  "  English,"  says  I>ap- 
penberg,  explaining  that  by  luiglish  he  means  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, **  English,  Irish,  and  Northmen  formed  three  distinct 
races,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  is, 
upon  the  Nonnan  con(]ue>it  of  Ireland ;  "but  at  a  later  period 
mention  occurs  of  two  nations  only,  Irish  and  Englisli  ;  tlio 
Ostmen,  or  Northmen,  having  disappeared. "J  AVhat  is  clearer 
than  that  tlie  Northmen,  who  had  resisted  all  assimikiiion 
with  the  Irish  for  above  three  centuries,  had  at  once  felt  the 
attraction  of  their  kindred,  and  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
conquerors, — absorbed  as  promptly  and  spontaneously,  as  the 
Noi  iuaus,  on  their  part,  had  been  united,  not  to  any  of  their 
own  compatriots,  but  to  the  Franks  around  them  F 

If,  then,  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes,  of  Ireland  needed  civilis- 
ing, and  the  Irish  could  not  civilise  them,  and  the  Normans 
could,  ti^en,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  Danes  who  needed  a 
great  benefit,  and  of  the  Irish  who  could  not  supply  it,  it  was 
surely  not  unreasonable  in  the  Pope,  nor  unsuitable  to  his 
high  mission,  to  sanction  the  expedition  of  the  Normans  to 
Ireland  with  the  object  of  converting  the  one  and  reforming 
the  other.   We  do  not  deny  that  there  was  something  of  a 

•  LuigMi,  ToL  iU.  p.  483,  fto.         f        P-  ^  t  P* 
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grave  rebuke  in  sendine^  to  that  old  Catholic  population  spe- 
cimeiis  of  barbarians  wnom  othera  bad  oiTilised,  in  order  to 
tbe  civilisation  of  kinsmen  of  tbose  barbarians,  whom,  though 
living  amone  them,  they  have  been  nnable  to  civiliBe  them- 
selves.  At  the  same  time,  this  measure  was  no  disparagement 
of  the  Irish  schools,  or  of  the  learning  and  sanctity  of  their 
members ;  for,  as  we  h.  ^  :tl  ready  bad  occasion  to  observe,  it 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  colleges  or  cloisters  to  radiate  know- 
ledge and  manners  through  the  many. 

Now  to  pass  on  to  the  case  of  England.  What  the  schools 
were  to  Ireland,  such  was  the  monarehv  to  our  own  country  ; 
each  institution  was  the  seat  of  national  life  and  the  hope  of 
national  reformation.  There  were  certainly  weak  and  un- 
worthy  Anslo-Saxon  nionarclis;  and  there  was  both  rash 
speculation  and  ecclesiastical  disorder  in  the  Irish  schools,  as 
is  clear  from  the  instance  of  Erigcna  and  others  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  strans-e  and  lasting-  scandals  of  Armajjh 
on  the  other.*  Still  the  schools  were  the  salt  of  Ireland,  and 
acted  on  the  population,  Christian  and  pagan,  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  holy  preachers  who  went  out  ftom  them ;  and 
in  like  manner  there  were  amone  the  English  kings  so  many 
able,  successful,  and,  we  will  add,  religious  rulers,  that  they 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  monarohy.  Suoh  are 
Egbert,  Alfired,  Edward,  Atnelstan,  Edgar,  and  Edmund.  They 
were  the  instruments  of  the  conversion  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  Alfred  who  adopted 
the  policy,  which  had  succeeded  so  well  across  the  Channel, 
of  settling  the  Danes  in  the  east  of  England,  on  condition  of 
their  baptism.  Athelstan,  in  like  manner,  when  he  subjected 
the  Northumbrian  Danes  to  his  sway,  made  tliem  Christians. 
The  same  prince  was  intrusted  wit^i  the  education  of  llaco 
the  (rood  of  Norway,  who,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
briniring  liis  subjects  to  the  faith  he  had  himself  embraced, 
contrilaited  much  towards  their  national  civilisation.  St.  Olaf, 
king  of  the  same  country,  sent  for  Bishops  and  priests 
from  England,  did  but  avail  himself  of  what  Haco  had  begun. 
Yet,  though  a  royal  court  could  exert  more  influence  both  ut 
home  and  abroad  than  a  number  of  scattered  convents  and 
colleges,  it  could  neither  do  a  people's  work,  nor  educate  a 
people  into  doing  it.  What  was  wanted  in  England  was  a 
mass  of  Christiaiiity,  so  living  as  to  leaven  and  transform  the 
pagan  neophytes.  The  monarchy  might  effect  the  conversion 
of  the  Danish  settlers,  but  it  could  not  effect  their  civilisation. 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  was  in  a  state  of  disorder, 

*  E.  g.  Dubdabeth  IIL  had  even  been  a  proliMKir  In  the  Annagh  soliooL 
Luigtii,  foU  UL  pp.  428, 449. 
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despondency,  and  misery,  it  would  only  be  further  degraded 
by  the  contact  of  barbarians,  instead  of  having  any  power  to 
raise  them  even  to  its  own  iinsatislactory  level.  And  this, 
we  know,  was  the  case.  The  aavaj^e  invaders  had  demoralised 
the  English ;  can  there  be  a  more  preu^nant  fac  t  than  that  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  that  from  the  reign  of  J-Jthel- 
red  (a.u.  1013)  to  that  of  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1171),  for  at  least 
one  hundred  and  ht'ty  years,  the  Anglo-Saxons  sold  their  re- 
latives, and  even  theii'  children,  into  foreign  slavery,  aa  il' 
they  had  been  a  tribe  of  unreclaimed  Africans  P* 

Moreover,  though  England  had  an  adTantageoTer  Ireland 
in  the  unity  of  its  governing  power,  on  the  other  hand  it  had 
this  oonnterbalancing  diaammtage,  that  the  foreign  aettlm 
were  far  move  nnmerons,  and  the  territory  they  covered  far 
more  extensive.  If  Ireland  was  broken  up  into  small  prin- 
cipalities, its  Danish  inmates,  too,  were  divided  from  each 
other,  and  surrounded  by  the  Christian  population.  But  aa 
to  England,  at  one  memorable  date  the  wh<^e  of  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Danes  except  Somersetshire  and  the  far  west. 
At  Alfred's  death  all  the  countrv  was  theirs  to  the  north  of 
the  llumber  and  the  east  of  the  Thames  and  Ouse.  Later, 
a  line  drawn  from  Chester  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
through  Bedfordshire,  serves  to  describe  their  frontier.  Even 
when  they  were  subjects  of  the  Anglo-kSaxon  raonarchs,  they 
had  their  own  laws.  At  length  a  l)ane  became  monarch  of 
the  whole  country  ;  and  did  more  for  its  welfare  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  who  preceded  him.  The  choice  seemed 
to  lie  between  Dane  or  Norman,  if  the  nation  was  to  be  raised 
from  its  abject  condition ;  and  the  Norman,  not  more  cruel 
than  the  Dane,  was  far  more  advanoed  in  civiliBation. 

It  muat  he  recollected  too,  that,  whatever  might  he  the 
advantage  of  a  monarchy,  one  had  king  could  undo  the  work 
of  three  or  four  vigorous  ones :  and  bad  or  worthless  there 
were.  One  act  reversed  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  great  princes 
whon^  we  mentioned  above.  The  Anglo-Saxons  could  not 
hope  to  convert  the  Danes  after  the  crime  of  St.  Brice's  day 
1002,  which  is  the  St.  Bartholomew's  eve  of  our  history.  On 
the  eve  of  that  festival,  '*  every  city,'*  says  Turner,  **  received 
secret  letters  from  the  king,  commanding  the  people,  at  an 
appointed  hour,  to  destroy  the  Danes  there  suddenly  by  the 
Bword,  or  to  surround  and  consume  them  with  fire."f  Though 
at  that  time  they  were  living  in  peace  with  the  English,  the 
roval  mandate  was  obeved.  All  through  Enfjland,  Christians 
as  they  were  for  the  most  part,  the  Danes,  their  wives,  their 

*  Turner,  Anglo-Saxocu,  ToL  ii.  p.  3S8 ;  Lingard,  HisL  vol.  i.  p.  244  ; 
tlleton,  vol.  v.  p.  91.  f  Vol.  iL  p.  312. 
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families,  their  infants,  were  mercilessly  butchered.  '*  The 
horror  of  the  murder,"  says  Lingard,  '*  was  in  many  places 
aggravated  by  every  insult  and  barbarity  wliicli  national 
hatred  could  sugj^est.  At  London  they  tied  tor  security  to 
the  churches,  and  were  massacrerl  in  crowds  round  the 
altars.***  The  number  of  victims  and  extent  of  the  massacre 
are  unknown.  It  could  hardlv,  indeed,  include  the  old  set- 
tiers,  now  half  English,  in  the  north  and  east.  Some  authors 
kayo  maintained  that  the  savage  command  was  only  directed 
against  tbe  Daaisb  aoldim  in  English  pay ;  Thierry,  appa- 
rently disbelieving  that  it  was  the  aot  cxf  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  would  make  us  believe  that  the  only  victims  were  the 
Danes,  who  had  just  before  made  a  truce  with  Ethelred,  and 
who,  after  receiving,  according  to  the  bargain,  their  prioe  for 
leaving  the  kingdom,  had  broken  their  engagement  by  a  re- 
newal of  their  excesses.  But  in  that  case  women  and  chil- 
dren would  not  have  suffered.  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  the 
Danish  Sweyn,  the  Either  of  Canute,  had  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  had  married  Palig,  a  naturalised  Dane.  ITer  chil- 
dren and  husband  were  slaughtered  before  her  eyes;  then  she 
was  put  to  death  heraeli'.  She  predicted  the  vengeance  that 
would  follow. 

Her  prediction  was  in  no  long  time  fulfdled.  The  shrieks 
of  the  victims  of  that  day  were  the  knell  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
power.  The  savage  JSwi  yn  wreaked  his  vengeance  in  fresh 
devastations  and  slaughti  rs,  which  terminated  in  the  subju- 
gation of  England  and  the  successful  usurpation  of  Canute. 
St.  Edward  who  followed  was  the  morning  star  of  a  heavy 
day,  saintly  and  beautiM  himself,  but  the  forerunner  of  tfaie 
foreigners  in  his  acts,  and  the  harbinger  of  woe  in  his  last 
words* 

Our  immediate  question,  bowever,  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  is,  bow  were  the  Danes  to  be  converted  P  Anticipat- 
ing the  future  by  the  best  lights  of  prudence  and  experience, 
we  should  have  said  at  that  time,  that  with  tlicsc  Danes  lay 
the  prospects  of  good  or  evil  for  that  England  of  which  they 
had  so  long  been  the  scourge  and  the  ruin.  They  were  a 
youno:,  energetic,  enterprising,  ambitious  people.  They  could 
fight,  they  could  trade ;  but  they  had  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
the  gospel  and  the  arts  of  life.  Could  England  be  their 
teacher,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice?  If  a  Christian  na- 
tion slaughtered  its  unsuspecting  converts,  who  would  be 
converted  by  it  henceforth  ?  The  poor  Anglo-Saxons  had 
only  strength  for  a  treacherous  and  impotent  revenge. 

•  History,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
[To  b«  cootioued.j 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PEESENT  WAR. 

« 

It  is  M.  Guizot,  I  think,  who  has  somewhere  remarked,  that 
the  peculiar  function  of  France  in  European  politics  seems 
to  be  that  of  investini^  with  a  tani^ible  and  recof^nised  exist- 
ence the  new  ideas  wliirh,  one  after  anotlier,  are  destined  to 
exert  a  paramount  influence  over  the  development  oi  society- 
Otlier  countries,  he  would  grant,  may  chiiin  the  parentage 
of  t!ie  thinker ;  but  the  thought  must  pass  through  the  cru- 
cible of  French  assimilation  before  it  can  go  out  into  the 
world  to  conquer  and  rule  mankind.  France  holds  the  apot>- 
tolate  of  successful  innovation.  The  rivaby  of  her  statesmen, 
the  contest  of  her  parties,  the  ohanges  of  her  public  opinion, 
are  a  microcosm  in  which  fiercer  struggles  and  more  wide- 
spread reyolutions  are  foreshadowed  for  our  guidance  or  warn- 
ing. So  that,  virtually,  the  drama  of  the  future  is  for  ever 
being  acted  out  before  our  eyes;  and  if  we  desire  to  antici- 
pate the  history  of  Europe,  we  have  little  else  to  do  than  to 
inv(  stigate  the  condition  of  France. 

The  theory,  no  doubt,  has  an  air  of  suspicious  complete- 
ness; and  it  may  easily  be  exaggerated  into  palpable  false- 
hood, liut  if  it  docs  not  precisely  express  a  truth,  it  may 
at  least  servo  to  indicate  one;  and  considering  how  pre- 
eminently the  phases  of  society  and  government  in  l^'rance 
have,  in  point  of  fact,  engaged  the  anxiety  of  thoughtful 
politicians  for  the  last  twelve,  and  even  for  the  last  seventy 
years,  we  shall  scarcely  be  lar  wrong  if  we  turn  to  that 
country  for  a  solution  of  the  difhculties  that  first  meet  us 
when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  leading  causes  oi'  the  war  in 
which  she  is  now  engaged. 

Ostensibly,  of  course,  the  great  French  Berolntioii  was 
made  in  the  joint  name  of  liberty  and  equality;  but,  among 
those  who  made  it,  the  appreciation  of  liberty  existed  only  in 
the  minds  of  the  few,  wnile  the  love  of  equalibr  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  many.  It  was  long  before^  under  Louis  XIY., 
that  the  two  principles  had  really  tested  their  respective 
strength.  Liberty  had  stood  forward  as  the  antagonist  of 
absolute  power,  and  had  fallen  in  the  struggle ;  but  equality 
had  found  itself  adopted  by  that  power,  as  the  instrument 
and  guarantee  of  its  own  victory.  From  that  time  forward, 
nnrler  the  levelling  process  of  administrative  centralisation, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  gradually  became  extinct ;  and  the  old 
social  hierarchy,  which  it  had  animated  and  sustained,  passed 
down  through  oil  the  stages  of  decrepitude  into  the  con- 
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dition  of  an  impotent  and  irritating  pageant.  Thus,  when 
the  formal  crisis  came,  the  real  work  wUvS  done.  Towards 
one  supreme  ])rinciple  all  desires  gathered,  all  tendencies 
converged ;  and  before  a  blow  had  well  been  struck,  equality 
■tood  master  of  the  field,  not  only  without  an  enemy  to  im- 
pede its  advance,  but  without  eyen  an  ally  to  control  its 
action.  The  natural  consequence  followed*  What  till  then 
had  been  a  taste,  an  instinct,  or  a  habit,  grew  into  a  passion 
— a  passion  burning,  insatiably  unconquerable,  undying — a 
passion  which  from  that  hour  has  swayed  the  whole  people  of 
Prance  with  a  strength  so  vigorous  and  unrelaxing  as  to  have 
made  it  the  iirst  law  of  her  political  existence,  and  the  key 
to  all  her  subsequent  history.  She  has  beoome  a  prey  since 
then  to  distress,  humiliation,  slavery,  barbarism  itself;  but 
never  for  one  instant,  even  in  thought,  has  she  submitted  to 
the  domination  of  an  aristocracy.  And  though,  at  }»re8ent, 
if  she  had  her  clioire,  she  mi«rht  prefer  a  free  to  a  despotic 
government,  slie  would  yet  tlinir  freedom  to  tlie  winds  with- 
out a  moiuont's  hesitaticm,  rather  than  sacrifice  on(^  jot  of  that 
social  equality  on  which  her  heart  is  fixed  at  once  with  all 
the  pride  of  conquest  and  with  all  the  love  of  inlu  ri lance. 

A  passion  for  social  ecpiality  resolves  itself,  in  its  ultimate 
analysis,  into  a  passion  for  individual  distinction.  What 
people  who  aie  under  its  influence  desire,  is  simply  that  all 
men  should  start  in  life  under  the  same  set  of  external  condi- 
tions; so  that  every  break  in  the  dead  level  of  society  should 
mark  what  some  successful  aspirant  has  achieved  for  himself 
by  his  own  unassisted  power.   Their  ideal  of  the  world  is  a 
fair  field  where  there  rfiould  bo  no  favour,  where  everv  man 
should  stand  on  the  g^nnd  of  his  own  proper  merit,  and  the 
race  should  be  to  the  swift  alone,  and  the  battle  only  to  the 
strong.    And  the  reason  why  this  ideal  captivates  them  is 
not  its  mere  intellectual  symmetry,  or  the  j)crfccti  )n  with 
which  it  seems  to  them  to  exemplify  the  principle  of  pure 
justice.  The  real  fascination  lies  in  its  appeal  to  their  personal 
arabitiuD.    When  society  is  formed  on  an  aristocratic!  model, 
no  man  can  live  simply  to  hiuKself.    His  aims  are  widened,  if 
not  exalted,  by  the  complexity  of  his  relations  with  his  fel- 
lows.   His  actions  are  the  j)roperty  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs;  and  if  they  are  glorious,  their  glory  radiates  in  a 
circle  of  which  he  is  the  centre  only — not  the  circumference. 
But  in  a  democracy  every  man's  life  is  his  own.   He  is  but 
one  among  a  crowd  of  isolated  atoms,  ''sine  rectore,  sine 
affiwtibus  mutuis,  quasi  ex  alio  genere  mortalium  repente  in 
unum  ooUecti,  numenis  magis  quam  oolonia.*'*  The  motives 
of  great  deeds  have  passed  away  with  the  conditions  that  pro- 
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duced  them ;  and  their  place  is  filled  by  a  mnltitude  of  those 
small  ambitions  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  each  man's  daily 
bnsineBS)  and  depend  for  their  attainment  mainly  on  tbe 

possession  of  material  wealth.  That  wealth,  in  consequence^ 
becomes  progressively  the  measure  of  individual  position,  and 
individual  position  becomes  progressively  the  object  of  desire ; 
till  every  alien  thought  and  sentiment  is  gradually  brought 
into  subjection,  and  all  the  elements  both  oi'  personal  and 
national  character  are  blended  into  harmony  with  the  master 
passion  ot"  money- getting. 

The  god  of  war  may  now  and  then  find  devotees  among 
the  gamblers  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  his  worship  is  essen-  ' 
tially  incompatible  with  an  intelligent  and  settled  love  of 
riches.  All  other  things  that  nationa  ooyet — power,  glory, 
Yengeanoe,  freedom — ^may  be  von  on  the  battlefield ;  bat  vic- 
tory and  defeat  are  alike  in  ihifl»  that  they  consmne  beyond 
redemption  men  and  money, — ^the  ultimate  expression  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  and  the  inatnunent  of  its  continued  reproduction. 
I  do  not  say  there  may  not  be  moments,  in  any  state  of  society, 
when  some  burst  of  generous  enthusiasm,  or  some  outbreak 
of  fanatical  vanity,  may  turn  away  men's  thoughts  ^m  the 
pursuit  of  their  commercial  interests.  I  do  not  say  there 
may  not  be  stages  of  national  development  when  the  passion 
for  amassing  wealth  is  spread  more  widely  than  the  know- 
ledge of  tliose  Bcientitic  laws  which  govern  and  determine  its 
accumulation.  I  do  not  say  that,  even  when  tliat  knowledge 
is  complete,  men  will  not  sometimes  take  tlie  narrowest  view 
of  their  own  interest,  clutching  at  the  immediate  gain  of 
some  investment  which  can  only  be  employed  for  their  ulti- 
mate ruin.  But  lliese  exceptional  phenomena  rather  illus- 
trate than  contradict  the  broad  general  law.  They  take  their 
place,  indeed,  when  duly  analysed,  among  the  very  proois  of 
its  existence ;  and  by  defining  the  predse  point*  to  which  its 
operation  has  attained,  they  supply  us  with  a  criterion  for 
measuring  the  advance  of  any  age  or  nation  along  the  path 
of  democratic  progress. 

That  path  is  one  which  France  has  trodden  for  the  last 
two  centuries  with  a  firm,  undeviating,  unrelenting  step. 
Modest  and  humble  at  the  outset,  winning  its  way  with  the 
stealth  of  a  Socratic  argument,  the  spirit  of  equality  never 
changed  its  course,  never  faltered  in  the  terrible  directness 
of  its  aim,  never  turned  aside  in  fear  or  pity,  till  the  crash  of 
the  old  society  which  it  had  undermined  rang  out  its  triumph 
to  the  ears  of  Europe.  The  revel  that  ensued  was  but  a 
necessary  jjhase  of  its  development,  and  came  to  a  natural 
and  appointed  end ;  and  from  that  time  France  began  to 
enter  on  the  final  stage  of  democratic  progress, — the  stage  in 
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which,  if  any  where  at  all,  some  oompensation  will  be  gained 
for  the  noble  aimB  and  numly  virtues  that  have  perished  with 
the  influence  of  an  aristocracy.  There  are  men  who  look  with 
something  like  contempt  on  the  restless  monotony  of  that 
commercial  spirit  which  has  been  gaining  ground  in  France 
since  the  epoch  of  the  Kestoration.  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
A  nation  which  is  thoroiiorhlv  democratised  must  be  a  nation 
either  of  traders  or  of  brigands ;  and  when  France,  at  the 
Restoration,  chose  between  that  alternative,  slie  chose  the 
better  part.  She  was  faithful  to  the  idea  of  her  own  history, 
and  her  real  mission  in  the  world.  Emerging  from  her  sa- 
turnalia of  blood  and  crime,  she  laid  aside  its  polluted  and 
degrading  traditions ;  and,  taking  up  the  threads  of  her  true 
national  at  the  point  where  she  nad  drup|)ed  them  some 
^rty  years  before,  ske  set  herself  to  regain  the  leadership  of 
that  modem  civilisation  whioh  is  founded  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  pacific  policy,  and  aims  at  the  steady  promotion  of  social 
amelioration  and  refinement. 

But  her  new  society  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  one  inevitable  antagonism.  Face  to  face  with  a  democratic 
people  stood  that  ^eat  legacy  of  the  Empire,  a  democratic 
army ;  and  while  the  one  was  ever  tending  to  a  normal  state 
of  peace,  the  other  was  ever  craving  for  a  state  of  actual 
war.  That  insatiable  thirst  for  fighting  which  distinguishes 
the  French  army,  is  not  the  mcvc  retlection  of  its  historical 
traditions ;  still  less  is  it  a  consequence  of  the  political  acci- 
dents of  the  moment.  Unhappily  for  Europe  and  for  civili- 
sation, the  cause  of  it  lies  deep  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  "  Every  French  soldier,"  Napoleon  used  to  say, 
"carries  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack;"  and  the  words 
expressed  a  pregnant  and  a  fearful  truth.  For  systematic 
promotion  from  the  ranks  is  precisely  the  application  of  de- 
mocratic principles  to  tiie  organisation  of  an  army ;  and  that 
same  passion  for  distinction  which  leads  the  citizen  to  a  career 
of  peaceful  industry  or  enterprise,  im^eb  the  soldier,  by  a 
double  force,  in  the  precisely  opposite  direction.  Where  such 
an  antagonism  exists,  there  can  be  no  mutual  sympathy  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  army;  and  in  France  it  is  notorious 
that  there  is  none.  Society  has  but  cold  welcome  for  the 
soldi^;  and  the  soldier  accordingly  has  little  love  for  society. 
The  army  is  his  world,  the  home  of  his  interests,  the  area 
of  his  desires;  and  within  its  narrow  limit  he  acts  out  an 
exaggerated  counterpart  of  the  struggles  of  ambition  that  are 
going  on  beyond.  The  subaltern  looks  down  on  his  old  com- 
panions in  the  ranks,  doubly  tenacious  of  an  elevation  which 
excites  their  envy  without  securing  their  respect.  The  cap- 
tain puts  a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  subaltern,  never 
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associates  with  him  in  Lis  hours  of  recreation,  and  seldom 
even  shares  his  mess.  The  fichl-ofhocr  stands  aloof  from  both 
— stillly  condescending  to  the  one,  anxiously  unconscious  of 
the  other.  'JV)  gain  a  step  is  simply  to  be  transferred  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  society  ;  for  there  is  no  counter- 
vailing inlluence  to  break  through  tlie  tstiff  lines  of  military 
rank ;  and  from  the  first  marshal  to  the  last  recruit,  the  uni- 
form is  tho  one  test  of  social  position  and  the  one  measure  of 
indiyidual  worth.  In  an  army  so  constituted^  what  can  ^os* 
sibly  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  but  eagerness  for  promotion, 
and  for  war  as  the  means  of  promotion  r  Eyerv  man's  supe- 
rior  has  become  his  natural  enemy, — not  merefy  an  obstfuole- 
in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  this  or  that  particular  place  or 
commission,  but  a  bar  drawn  straight  from  side  to  side  across 
the  whole  pathway  of  his  life,  stopping  his  advance  at  every 
point.  That  bar  cannot  be  evaded  or  overcome ;  it  must  be 
altogether  removed.  Its  removal  is  what  constitutes  a  success 
in  life.  So  that,  given  an  equality  of  average  intelligence, 
the  most  8ucc(  >sful  soldier  is  precisely  the  soldier  whose  oiE- 
cers  are  killed  tiic  quickest. 

This  aiitncronism  between  the  army  and  the  peo])le  lias 
indicated,  since  the  Kestoration,  the  great  problem  of  the  go- 
vernment of  I'rance.  In  scope  it  has  been  an  antagonism  of 
interest  as  well  as  feeling,  and  it  has  existed  undi'r  con- 
ditions which  render  an  enduring  compromise  impossible. 
Either  the  armv  must  triumph  over  the  people,  in  the  esta- 
blishment  of  a  military  despotism;  or  the  people  must  not 
merely  assert  its  independence,  but  effectually  vindicate  its 
supremacy  over  the  army. 

Now  the  only  way  in  which  civil  society  can  ever  hold  its 
own  against  the  armed  force  that  coexists  with  it,  is  by  exer- 
cising a  real  and  vigorous  control  over  the  expenditure  with- 
out which  that  force  can  neither  be  raised  nor  maintained. 
And  if  this  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  aristocratio  armies  like 
our  own,  it  is  infinitely  more  obvious  and  pressing  in  the  case 
of  a  democratic  one  like  that  of  France.  For  consider  what 
happens  in  such  an  army  when  this  control  is  not  exercised. 
You  begin,  suppose,  wit  h  a  regiment  of  a  tliousand  nu  n  and 
forty  officers.  Every  one  of  tho  thousand  is  aspiring  to  be 
one  of  the  forty;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  you  fiiid  dis- 
appointed and)ition  gradually  developing  into  discontent. 
To  remedy  it,  you  create  a  fresh  battalion,  and  promote  from 
the  ranks  of  the  old  one  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  make 
up  the  complement  of  officers  which  the  whole  regiment  re- 
quires.* The  discontent  is  appeased  for  the  present;  but  what 

*  It  is  scarcely  nrcossnry  to  caati<m  the  reader  that  1  am  illustrating  the  ac- 
toftl  operatUm  of  a  principle,  not  itatlng  the  prooeao  with  tecbniol  exaetnew. 
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hKve  you  done  to  appease  it  P  Simply  this,  you  have  doubled 
the  stren^h  of  its  inevitable  cause.  A  year  or  two  at  most, 
and  the  wnole  process  must  be  repeated — repeated  on  a  larger 

scale,  and  unaer  tho  pressure  of  a  more  urj^ent  necessity. 
Instead  of  a  thousand  men  aspirin  to  forty  prizes,  you  will 
bave  two  thousand  aspiring  to  oif^lity  ;  and  if  you  could  not 
stand  ag^ainst  the  first  demand,  what  will  you  do  against  the 
second?  Xor  is  this  all ;  i'or  what  is  true  oi'  the  lowest  rank 
is  true  in  it5  degree  of  every  other;  so  that  the  olhctr,  instead 
of  checking-,  will  rather  lead  and  stimulate  tlie  discontent, 
anxious  liimself  to  profit  by  a  clamour  for  augnu  lUation,  which 
can  only  grow  more  confident  in  proportion  to  its  success  and 
more  formidable  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  If  that  clamour 
is  silenced  at  all,  it  must  be  silenced  at  the  outset;  and  a  de> 
mocratic  government  which  does  not  intend  that  the  army 
should  fix,  year  by  year,  the  measure  of  its  own  expansion, 
must  refuse,  at  once  and  absolutely,  the  financial  means  which 
that  expansion  presupposes.  The  task  may  be  difficult  and 
invidious  for  a  while ;  but  it  cannot  be  persevered  in  without 
ultimate  success.  For  only  let  the  due  relation  be  preserved 
between  the  army  and  the  people,  and  those  modes  of  t  liought 
which  have  become  habitual  in  society  at  large  will  gradually 
win  their  way  into  the  sphere  of  military  life.  Tlie  recruit 
will  be  penetrated  more  and  more  with  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  nation  ;  and  the  soldier  will  become  an  orderly 
citizen  exercising  the  profession  of  arms,  rather  than  a  daring 
adventurer  made  free  of  the  brotherhood  of  brigands.  Thus 
even  a  democratic  army  may  idtimately  exist  without  danger 
to  the  state,  and  become,  like  other  armies,  the  safeguard  of 
society,  inst^-ad  of  its  destruction  or  its  terror. 

This  is  the  end  to  which  all  statesmen,  worthy  of  the 
name,  have  always  striven  to  conduct  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  life  of  France.  I  have  no  desire 
to  write  a  panegyric  on  Louis  Philippe ;  I  am  neither  a  par- 
tisan of  his  ministers,  nor  an  admirer  of  his  character ;  but  I 
cannot  look  back  on  the  history  of  his  government  without 
perceiving  how  steadily,  courageously,  and  intelligently  it 
pursued,  on  this  fundamental  question,  tlic  only  course  which 
is  consistent  with  the  true  dignity  of  France  and  the  fore- 
most interests  of  European  civilisation.  The  pacific  policy 
that  marked  his  reign  was  maintained  against  difficulties  of 
no  common  strength,  and  at  the  cost  of  no  small  oblotjuy. 
It  was  from  first  to  last  a  delibt>rato  sacrifice  of  present  glory 
to  future  prosperity  :  and  it  proec^eded  on  a  firm  tliougli  quiet 
resistance  to  the  unceasing  demands  of  a  dissatisfied  army. 
That  resistance  was  possible,  because  it  was  backed  by  the 
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whole  strength  of  the  tax-paying  classes,  making  itself  seen, 
heard,  and  ielt  through  the  medium  of  parliament  and  the 
press.  The  government  was  identified  with  the  interests  of 
proprrty,  and  the  interests  of  property  were  hostile  as  well 
to  the  immediate  outlay  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  en- 
tailed hy  large  military  (^stal)Hshments.  Hence  the  army 
expenditure  was  kept  within  moderate  limits,  and  tlie  army 
itself  maintained  in  its  proper  subordination  to  society ;  so 
that  full  scope  was  given  to  the  internal  development  of  a 
people  whose  energy  can  never  fail  to  achieve  great  results, 
whether  it  is  employed  to  advance  the  caut>e  of  civilisation  or 
to  trouble  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Bat  when  the  parliament  and  the  free  press  had  passed 
away,  a  new  order  of  things  arose  in  France.  The  central 
power  of  the  state,  no  longer  upheld  by  the  Tisible  concnr- 
rence  of  the  moneyed  classes,  was  driyen  of  necessity  to  seek 
in  some  other  quarter  a  support  equivalent  to  that  which  it 
had  lost.  Such  a  support  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  army; 
and  accordingly,  each  party  in  the  great  national  antagon- 
ism found  its  position  reversed.  The  influence  and  direction 
of  the  executive  government  was  transferred  from  the  civil 
to  the  military  side.  The  army  had  conquered  society  ;  and 
its  needs,  its  hopes,  and  its  desires,  became  the  inspirations 
of  the  national  policy.  The  revolution  was  instantaneous, 
and  yet  tlu*  triumph  was  complete;  for  property,  like  free- 
dom, holds  her  own  by  a  tenure  of  unceasing  vigilance  and 
unrelaxing  effort.  Things  drift  by  nature  towards  anarchy 
and  despotism,  and  a  single  moment  of  neglect  or  weakness 
ma}'^  undo  the  work  which  it  hiis  taken  a  generation  to  ac- 
complish. And  80  it  was  in  France.  I  assign  no  character 
of  moral  good  or  evil  to  the  act  of  the  2nd  of  Beoember ;  I  am 
speaking  of  it  only  in  its  consequences,  and,  as  ikr  as  my 
argument  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  act  itself  was  a  necessity  or  a  crime.  Whichever  it  may 
have  been,  it  swept  away  the  painful  labour  of  six-and- thirty 
years,  and  threw  back  French  society  upon  the  principles  from 
which  it  was  emancipated  at  the  iaXL  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
From  that  moment  a  war  became  a  necessity,  and  all  uiat  re- 
mained to  do  was  to  inaugurate  an  enemy  and  an  occasion. 

I  say  to  "inaugurate"  simply,  not  to  find,  for  both  were 
found  nlready.  The  men  who  planned  the  2nd  of  l)ec<^mber 
cannot  be  accused  of  either  shortsijjhtedness  or  precipitation  ; 
and  they  had  not  thrown  themselves  on  the  armv  without 
having  first  countetl  the  cost  and  determined  the  method  of 
payment.  Already  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  bad  formed 
a  subject  of  diplomatic  communication  between  Turkey  aud 
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the  Catliolic  powers;  and  the  joint  remonstrances  of  Austria, 
France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Naples,  were 
bearing  with  irresistible  force  oii  the  ministers  of  the  Porte. 
I  near  men  talk  sometimes  about  the  zeal  France  showed 
for  the  Holy  Places**  at  this  eventful  crisis.  I  question  nei- 
ther the  sincerity  nor  the  devotirai  of  the  Frmch  people ; 
bat  if  .thdr  government  was  actuated  by  a  simple  "  mal  for  • 
the  Holy  PImss,''  I  wonder  why  it  suddenly  forsook  the  com- 
paniouBnip  of  the  other  Catholic  powers  and  started  for 
itself  alone  that  claim  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians which  first  stirred  Hussia  to  the  energetic  reassertion  of 
her  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Qreeks.  There  are  two 
ways  of  maintaining  a  point,— one  when  we  want  to  carry  it 
in  earnest,  and  other  when  we  want  to  connect  ourselves 
witli  it  in  appearance ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  impartial  man 
can  read  carefully  through  tliut  long  and  dreary  corresj)ond- 
ence  that  preceded  the  Russian  war,  without  concluding  that 
the  French  government  was  far  more  anxious  to  appear  the 
chiiiupion  of  Catholicism  than  to  promote  its  interests,  and 
deliberately  aimed  from  the  commencoinont  at  provoking 
Russia  to  some  act  which,  in  tlie  eyes  of  Europe,  might  jus- 
tify a  declaration  of  war.  Unfortunately,  Russia  fell  into 
tiie  snare,  and  committed  herself  to  the  active  prosecution  of 
a  scheme  which  France  had  every  right  to  baffle  if  she  could, 
and  which  England  was  compelled,  by  the  law  of  self-pre- 
servation, to  resist  with  her  utmost  strength. 

The  two  Western  powers  fought  to{[ether  as  allies ;  but 
they  had  entered  into  the  war  from  different  motives,  and 
they  carried  it  on  with  different  aims*  The  object  of  the 
Enelish  government  was  to  restrain  the  power  of  Russia 
wi£in  certain  limits ;  the  object  of  the  French  government 
was  to  distribute  promotion  through  an  eager  army,  and  to 
confer  prestic/e  on  a  new  dynasty.  I  need  not  recount  the 
history  of  our  own  success  and  failure.  AVe  conquered  in 
the  field,  and  then  refused  the  offer  of  everv  thing  we  went 
to  war  to  secure ;  then  flung  away  more  blood  and  treasure, 
and  gained  more  victories ;  and  at  last  made  peace  at  Paris 
on  terms  less  advantageous  tlian  those  which  we  had  pre- 
viously rejected  at  Vienna.  But  the  French  gained  every 
thing  they  sought;  for  tigliting  and  victory  were  to  them 
not  means  but  ends.  The  other  powers  assembled  at  the  con* 

fress  to  define  and  accept  their  req)ective  gains  or  losses ; 
ut  the  gains  of  France,  if  I  may  say  so,  had  already  defined 
themselves,  and  she  was  ipso  facto  in  possession  of  them. 
Thusy  while  her  rivals  were  engaged  in  settling  the  bases  of 
an  immediate  arrangement^  she  was  free  to  look  out  into  the 
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future,  and  by  this  means  to  secure  at  once  the  credit  of  ap- 
parent modmtion  in  her  victory,  and  the  solid  advantage  of 
dis^josing  ciicnnutaiioes  towards  the  attainmeiit  of  her  next 
deeiffD. 

what  that  dengn  wasy  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
thoughtful  and  observant  politioian  can  have  doubted  from 

tht'  time  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were,  made 
ublic.  There  were  indications  of  it,  indeed, — clear  enough, 
should  have  thought,  for  meet  men's  satisfaction,  —  even 
long  before  that  time.  The  present  representative  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  is  not  distinguished  for  the  strength  or  gene- 
rosity of  his  devotional  aspii  ationa  ;  and  even  a  more  ardent 
champion  of  Catholicism  might  have  shrunk  from  ])limn:ing 
his  actual  kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  a  war  for  tlie  })urposo 
of  consolidating  French  influence  in  his  titular  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  Few  things  hud  less  to  do  than  chivalry  or  re- 
ligion with  the  presence  of  the  Piedmontese  troops  in  the 
Crimea.  The  minister  who  sent  them  there  is  a  man  as 
subtle  and  lon^-sighted  in  his  schemes  as  he  is  vigorous  and 
reckless  in  their  execution ;  and  he  had  gauged  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  nature  and  neoearitiee  of  the  Napcdeonic  ndii^. 
However  blinded  other  statesmen  may  have  been,  or  thought 
it  right  to  seem.  Count  CSavour  at  least  never  doubted,  and  never 
protessed  to  doubt,  that  the  Frendi  alliance*  once  effectually 
made,  was  sure  of  its  consummation  on  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  Sardinian  contingent  was  the  first  instalment  of 
its  price ;  and  I  am  certain  that,  in  the  winter  of 1855,  every 
one  in  Piedmontese  society,  in  the  slightest  degree  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  was  convinced  that  at  all 
events  it  was  meant  to  be  so.  There  was  no  fighting  **  for 
fighting's  sake."  The  ministerialists  saw  that  the  French 
empire  could  not  possibly  sustain  a  peace  of  long  duration, 
and  their  aim  was  to  determine  the  dire(;tion  of  a  war  which 
they  were  conscious  could  not  be  prevented. 

The  Congress  soon  revealed  the  Sardo-French  conspiracy 
to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see.  Outnumbered  by  enemies,  feebly 
supj)orted  by  lukewarm  friends,  the  patient  vigilance  of  Count 
Buol  nevertheless  secured  substantial  advantage  for  his  coun- 
try. Bat  from  tibe  beginning  it  was  clear  mt  France  and 
Sardinia  were  politically  one,  —  united  alike  in  hostilitv  to 
Austria,  and  in  overstrained  anxiety  to  gain  the  Mendship 
of  the  Russian  court  I  was  at  Xorin  men  the  peace  was 
signed;  and  I  remember  well  the  feelii^  there,  and  through 
IMcdniont,  when  Count  Cavour  came  back  from  Paris.  Never 
had  he  been  so  idolised  by  the  small  knot  of  men  that  form 
his  party,  never  so  distrusted  by  his  casual  supporters,  never 
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more  profoundly  unpopular  amongst  the  great  body  of  his 
countrymen.  It  was  the  moment  of  all  others  when  a  ])ru- 
dent  opposition,  based  on  the  old  traditions  of  the  monarchy, 
and  led  by  men  whose  names  still  sound  as  household  words 
amon^  the  jjeople,  might  have  gathered  to  itself  the  mass  of 
disturbed  opinicm  and  offended  patriotism  that  was  floating 
through  t  he  nation,  and  might  have  won  its  way  to  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  with  the  support  of  an  ovenrbelining  majority. 

"But,  unhappily,  the  ConteryatiTe  opposition  in  the  Pied- 
BODtese  Ohamhers  had  scaroely  an  organised  existoiee.  It 
would  pain  me  deeply  if  I  seemed  to  speak  with  less  than 
josdoe  of  men  for  whom  I  entertain  a  feeling  higher  than 
KBspect ;  bat  the  state  of  Piedmont  for  the  last  l£ree  years 
has  been  a  proof,  which  no  one  can  gainsay  or  overlook,  of 
the  error  committed  by  Charles  Albert's  ministers  when  they 
refused  to  recognise  and  work  the  constitutional  gOTemmexU 
of  his  successor.  I  can  understand  their  reluctance  to  accept 
the  change ;  T  can  sympathise  with  their  disgust  at  the  in- 
struments and  circumstances  of  its  accomplishment.    But  it 
was  not  from  them  that  the  system  which  had  passed  away 
deserved  so  long  a  mourning;*  and  their  history  since  1848 
has  only  added  one  more  to  the  Jilready  redundant  list  of 
proofs  how  rarely  a  secession  from  the  political  arena  has  any 
other  effect  than  to  weaken  the  principle  which  it  withdraws 
from  sight,  and  to  throw  back  the  day  of  reaction.    That  day 
would  have  sooner  come  to  Piedmont  if  there  had  been  a 
Yi^rous  and  united  party  straggling  for  it.  For  the  Cavour 
pcmey  was  one  essentially  hostue  to  the  genius  of  parliamen* 
taiy  inatitntioiis ;  and  it  must  haTe  crumbled  away  if  those 
mstitatk>ns  had  been  invoked  against  it.   It  was  simply  a 
poliey  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  To  that  one  idea  it  was 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  social  amelioration  and  commercial 
prosperity,  as  well  a»  national  independence  and  religious 
feeling.      To  suckle  armies  and  dry-nurse  the  land"  was 
the  necessary  means  to  its  success;  and  no  poliey  that  rests 
on  such  a  foundation  can  ever  permanently  maintain  itself 
m  a  country  where  the  tax-paying  classes  determine  the 
extent  of  their  own  taxation.    Peace  and  retrenchment  were 
cries  to  which  men  would  have  rallied,  even  before  they  were 
sick  of  their  religious  i)ci'versity,  or  apprehensive  for  their 
national  independence.    Jiut  there  were  no  leaders  to  mould 
the  discontent  into  a  systematic  opposition ;  and  it  wasted 
itself  accordingly  in  mere  indolent  fretfulness. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Rus- 

*  See  Memorandum  Storico-Politico  del  Conte  Ciemenle  Solaro  della  Mar- 
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sian  war.  Then,  indeed,  their  real  position  and  responsibility 
appeared  to  break  on  the  Conservatives  ;  and  at  that  eleventh 
hour,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  entering  on  the  fruits 
of  their  labour^  they  began,  the  labour  itself.  It  was  a  race 
M;am8t  time;  for  the  whole  question  was,  whether  CSount 
CSkYOur  could  bring  the  French  army  across  the  Alps  before 
the  GonseryatiTe  party  could  be  suiSicienily  organised  to 
dri^  him  ftom  power.  The  first  success  of  the  reaction  was 
enough  to  show  what  might  hove  been  its  issue  if  it  had 
conmienced  before;  but  every  year  of  delay  had  arcnniulated 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  advance.  It  depended  <in  the 
tact  of  leaders  who  had  forgotten  the  habits  of  public  life^ 
and  on  the  steady  adhesion  of  followers  who  had  never  been 
taught  to  combine :  and  it  had  to  form  itself  in  the  face  of 
enemies  to  whom  long  use  had  given  the  instinct  of  supre- 
macy, and  wlio  found  in  the  very  baseness  of  their  aim  a 
guarantee  for  its  eventual  success. 

For  the  hope  of  the  Cavour  administration  was  not  in  the 
principles  it  claimed  to  represent,  or  the  domestic  results  it 
was  enabled  to  accomplisli ;  it  rested  simply  on  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  it  could  contrive  to  pander  to  the  necessities 
of  a  foreign  power.  Month  by  month,  as  the  three  years  of 
peace  wore  on,  these  miseralue  necessities  grew  more  de- 
grading and  more  imperative.  The  Russian  war,  instead  of 
permanently  satisfying  the  French  arm^,  had  done  nothing 
more  than  increase  its  numbers,  raise  its  hopes,  inflame  its 
passions,  and  augment  its  power.  The  appetite  for  war  was 
strengthened  by  what  it  fed  on ;  and  the  army,  from  being 
the  support  and  favourite  of  the  government,  rose  by  sure 
steps  to  the  position  of  its  master.  Nor  was  this  all.  To 
carry  on  the  Russian  war,  France  borrowed  a  hundred  mil- 
lions sterling,  adding  three  millions  sterling  in  perpetuity  to 
the  amount  of  her  yearly  liabilities.  It  was  a  burden  greater 
than  she  could  bear,  and  her  finances  have  been  staggering 
under  it  ever  since.  I  do  not  profess  to  fathom  all  the 
depths  of  those  mysterious  balance-sheets  by  which  it  pleases 
M.  Magno  to  test  the  pericKlieal  credulity  of  Europe ;  but 
when  he  takes  the  unexpended  surplus  of  a  lean  contracted 
one  year,  and  deliberately  sets  it  down  as  an  item  in  the 
revenue  of  the  succeeding  year,  I  think  he  over-estimates  the 
capacity  of  his  dupes,  and  the  market- value  of  his  own  ijdtKrj 
wum^.  One  of  our  popular  caricaturists  has  drawn  the 
picture  of  a  spendthri^  whose  habit  it  was  to  reckon  as  a 
pure  addition  to  his  capital  every  shiUing  by  which  necessity 
or  persuasion  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  amount  of  his 
intended  expenditure.   The  portrait  has  been  condemned  as 
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exaggerated  and  nnieal ;  bot  it  is  more  than  justificcl  by  a 
finance-minister  who  gravely  proponnds  the  proverb,  that  "  a 
penny  saved  ie  twice  got,"  not  by  way  of  a  moral  reflection, 
but  as  the  simple  statement  of  an  arithmetical  fact.  Budgets 
constructed  on  such  a  principle  are  amusin<>  enough  in  them- 
selves ;  but  imhappily  they  pass  into  the  region  of  sober 
earnest  when  wc  think  of  the  embarrassments  thev  so  unwill- 
ingly  reveal,  and  the  recklessness  they  so  conspicuously  dis- 
play. There  is  generally  but  a  short  step  between  falsifying 
your  own  accounts  and  coveting  the  property  of  other  people ; 
and  it  is  a  step  from  which,  when  it  came  in  liis  way,  M,  Mao^ne 
had  not  the  weakness  to  recoil.  I  do  full  justice  to  his  diffi- 
culties.  He  had  to  deal  with  an  overgrown  army,  an  extrava- 

fmt  court,  an  empty  exchequer,  and  a  mortgaged  revenue, 
wish  also  to  do  justice  to  his  dexterity ;  and  therefore  I 
admit  at  once  that  it  was  not  from  enemies  or  forei^^iers  that 
he  first  endeavonred  to  obtain  the  necessary  supphes.  Like 
odier  people  in  difficulties,  he  threw  himself  on  the  confi- 
dence of  his  friends.  If  there  is  any  class  of  educated  men 
whose  calling  and  pursuits  especially  withdraw  them  from 
the  influence  of  commercial  interests,  and  render  them  more 
liable  than  other  men  to  be  imposed  on  by  financial  sophisms^ 
it  is,  of  course,  the  clergy;  and  to  the  clergy  M.  Magne 
appealed.  Every  body  remembers  the  fallacies  by  which  the 
French  government  endeavoured  last  summer  to  cajole  the 
guardians  of  Church  property.  They  were  specious  enough, 
but,  hai)pily  for  the  intended  victims,  they  were  unsuccessful ; 
and  with  their  failure  vanished  the  last  hope  of  satisfying 
the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  state  by  any  scheme  of  mere 
domestic  spoliation. 

Thuii  has  the  present  grown  out  of  the  past  by  a  natural 
if  not  inevitable  sequence.  Beneath  the  pressure  of  an  omni- 
potent army,  demanding  pay  and  eager  for  promotion,  France 
nas  been  driven  to  recommmce  her  desolating  career  of  ag- 
gression. By  the  state  of  Sardinian  politics — the  infinite 
baseness  of  one  party,  and  the  deplorable  short-sightedness 
of  the  other — she  has  found  her  way  prepared  towards  a  con- 
.  test  which  will  flatter  the  traditional  jealousy  of  her  pecqple, 
while  it  gratifies  the  dynastic  malice  of  her  ruler.  The  pro- 
gress of  her  own  financial  embarravssment  has  defined  the 
moment  of  the  outbreak ;  and  at  last  that  crisis  has  arrived 
to  which,  for  seven  years,  the  enemies  of  Napoleonism  have 
looked  forward  with  a  deep  and  changeless  confidence.  Their 
long-derided  warnings  are  now  justified  before  the  world. 
Without  a  provocation,  with  scarcely  a  pretence,  France  has 
gathered  up  her  strength  to  wrestle^  iii'e  against  life,  with 
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the  Conservative  force  of  Europe.  For  this  is  no  mere  con- 
tost  about  the  boundary  of  empires,  or  the  fiith  of  treaties, 
or  the  mutual  antiputliy  of  lon^-est ranged  and  hostile  races. 
It  has  a  vaster  signiticance,  and  tends  to  a  more  awful  issue. 
Once  more  the  first-born  of  democracy  has  gone  ibrth  on  lier 
impious  apostolate ;  once  more  the  plains  of  Lombardy  are 
flushing  with  the  crimson  harvest  of  her  guilt : 

*'  Ecco  la  tiera  con  la  coda  aguzza, 

(Jlie  passa  i  mouti,  e  rouipe  luura  ed  amii  ; 
Ecoo  oolei  ehe  tntto  '1  mondo  appuim."* 

The  dry  bones  of  the  first  Empire  are  waking  into  renovated 
life ;  and  the  struggle  is  for  principles  that  lie  di^ep  at  the 
very  foundations  of  human  s(jciety.  For  Napolconism  is  one 
and  the  same  through  all  the  pluises  of  its  history, — a  des- 
potism based  on  social  equality,  upheld  by  military  power, 
aggreaiiTe  as  .the  fint  condition  of  its  ezistenoe,  and  propa- 
ffandist  by  the  ooihstitution  of  its  nature.  No  healing  ever 
follows  on  the  track  of  its  invading  armies ;  no  generous 
aspirations  ever  gather  round  its  victorious  haimer.  It 
makes  war,  not  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty,  hut  to  slake 
the  degrading  thirst  for  fame.  And  when  it  conquers,  it 
conquers  only  to  reverse  the  triumphs  of  civilisation,  to  give 
back  all  that  law  and  freedom  have  won  from  the  dark 
empire  of  material  force.  StyfUL 


ON  CONSULTING  THE  FAITHFUL  IN  MATTERS  OF 

DOCTRINE. 

A  QUESTION  has  arisen  among  persons  of  theological  know- 
ledge and  fair  and  candid  minds,  about  the  wording  and  the 
sense  of  a  passage  in  the  Rambler  for  May.  It  admits  to  my 
own  mind  of  so  clear  and  satisfactory  an  explanation,  that  I 
should  think  it  unnecessary  to  intrude  myBelf,  an  anonymous 
person,  between  the  conductors  and  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
except  that,  as  in  dogmatic  works  the  replies  made  to  objec- 
tions often  contain  the  richest  matter,  so  here  too,  plain  re- 
marks on  a  plain  subject  may  open  to  the  minds  of  others 
profitable  thoughts,  which  are  more  due  to  their  own  superior 
intelligence  than  to  the  very  words  of  the  writer. 

The  Ramhlery  then,  has  these  words  ;it  p.  122 :  "  In  the 
preparation  of  a  dogmatic  definition,  the  faithful  are  consulted, 
as  lately  in  the  instance  of  the  Immaculate  Conception."  Now 

*  Danltt  InfimiiOk  eaato  17. 
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two  questions  beariii*^  upon  doctrine  have  hoen  raised  on 
thin  sentence,  putting  aside  the  question  of  fact  as  regards  the 
particular  instance  cited,  which  must  follow  the  decision  on 
the  doctrinal  (questions  :  viz.  first,  whether  it  can,  with  doc- 
trinal correctness,  be  said  that  an  appeal  to  the  fuithiul  is  one 
of  the  preliminaries  of  a  definition  of  doctrine ;  and  secondly, 
gnmting  that  the  faithful  are  taken  into  aocount,  stilly  whe- 
Uier  they  can  oorrectly  be  said  to  be  eonntlted.  I  diall  remark 
on  both  these  points,  and  I  shall  begin  with  the  second. 

§  1. 

Now  doubtless,  if  a  divine  were  expressing  himself  for- 
mally, and  in  Latin,  he  would  not  commonly  speak  of  the  laity 
being  consulted"  among  the  preliminaries  of  a  dogmatic  de- 
finition, because  the  technical,  or  even  scientific,  meaning  of 
the  word  "  consult"  is  to  "  consult  withy"  or  to  **  take  cowt?- 
sel."  But  the  English  word  "  consult,"  in  its  popular  and 
ordinary  use,  is  not  so  precise  and  narrow  in  its  meaning  ;  it 
is  doubtless  a  word  expressive  of  trust  and  deference,  but  not 
of  submission.  It  includes  the  idea  of  inquiring  into  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  well  as  asking  a  judgment.  Thus  we  talk  of  consult- 
ing our  barometer"  about  the  weather : — the  barometer  only 
attests  the  fact  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  like  manner, 
we  may  consult  a  watch  or  a  sim-dial  about  the  time  of  da^. 
A  physioian  consults  the  pulse  of  his  patient ;  but  not  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  his  patient  consults  him.  It  is  but 
an  index  of  the  state  of  his  health.  Ecdesiastes  says,  Qui 
obtervat  ventum,  non  senunat;''  we  might  translate  it,  ''he 
who  consults,"  without  meaning  that  we  ask  the  wind's  opi- 
nion. This  being  considered,  it  was,  I  conceive,  quite  allow- 
able for  a  writer,  who  was  not  teaching  or  treating  theology, 
but,  as  it  were,  oonversing,  to  say,  as  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, '*  In  the  preparation  of  a  dogmatic  definition,  the  faith- 
ful arc  consulted."  Doubtless  their  advice,  their  opinion,  their 
judgment  on  the  question  of  definition  is  not  asked  ;  but  the 
matter  of  fact,  viz.  their  belief,  is  sought  for,  as  a  testimony  to 
that  apostolical  tradition,  on  which  alone  any  doctrine  w^liat- 
soever  can  bo  defined.  In  like  manner,  we  may  **  consult*' 
the  liturgies  or  the  rites  of  the  Church  ;  not  that  they  speak, 
not  that  they  can  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  definition, 
for  thev  are  documents  or  customs  ;  but  they  are  witnesses  to 
the  antiquity  or  universality  of  the  doctrines  which  they  con- 
tain, and  about  which  they  are  "  consulted."  And,  in  like 
manner,  I  certainly  understood  the  writer  in  the  Rambler  to 
mean  (and  I  think  any  lay  reader  might  so  understand  him) 
that  the  JSdelimm  eetma  and  wnuemuB  is  a  branch  of  evidence 
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which  it  i8  natural  or  necessary  for  the  Churcli  to  retmrd 
and  consult,  before  she  proceeds  to  any  definition,  from  its 
intrinsic  cogency ;  and  by  consequence,  that  it  ever  has  been 
so  regarded  and  consulted.  And  the  writer's  use  of  the  word 
opinion''  in  tke  foregoing  sentence,  and  Ids  omission  of  it 
in  the  sentenoe  in  question,  seemed  to  show  that,  though  the 
two  cases  put  iherem  were  analogous,  they  were  not  identicaL 
SO&ying  said  as  much  as  iihis,  I  go  further,  and  maintain 
that  the  word    consulted,"  used  as  it  was  uised,  was  in  no 
respect  unadvisable,  except  so  far  as  it  distressed  any  learned 
and  good  men,  who  identified  it  with  the  Latin.    I  might, 
indeed,  eyen  have  defended  the  word  as  it  was  used,  in  the 
Latin  sense  of  it.    Kegnier  both  uses  it  of  the  laity  and  ex- 
plains it.    "  Cilm  receptam  apud  popiilos  traditionom  consu- 
Itmt  et  sequuntur  Episcopi,  non  illos  babent  pro  ma<*'istri8  et 
ducibus,  &c."  {De  Eccies.  C/irist.  p.  L  §  1,  c.  i.,  ed.  Migne, 
col.  2'U.)    But  in  my  bountifulncss  I  will  give  up  tliis  use 
of  tlie  word  as  untlieological ;  still  I  will  maintain  that  the 
true  theological  sense  is  imknown  to  all  but  theologians. 
Accordingly,  the  use  of  it  in  the  Rambler  was  in  no  sense 
dangerous  to  any  lay  reader,  who,  if  he  knows  Latin,  still 
is  not  called  upon,  in  the  structure  of  his  religious  ideas,  to 
draw  those  careful  lines  and  those  fine  distmctions,  which 
in  theology  itself  are  the  very  means  of  anticipating  and 
repelling  heresy.   The  laity  would  not  have  a  truer,  or  a 
dearer,  or  a  dimsrent  tow  ii  the  doctrine  itself,  thouffh  the 
sentence  had  run,  "  in  the  preparation  of  a  dogmatic  <  lecree, 
regard  is  had  to  the  sense  of  the  faithful;"  or,    there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  general  voice  of  the  faithful or,  "  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  belief  of  the  Christian  people or,    the  de- 
finition is  not  made  without  a  previous  rpference  to  what  the 
faithful  will  think  of  it  and  say  to  it or  though  any  other 
form  of  words  had  been  used,  stronger  or  weaker,  expressive 
of  the  same  general  idea,  viz.  that  the  sense  of  the  faithful  is 
not  left  out  of  the  question  by  the  Holy  See  among  the  preli- 
minary acts  of  defining  a  doctrine. 

Now  I  sliall  go  on  presently  to  remark  on  the  proposi- 
tion itself  which  is  conveved  in  the  words  on  which  I  have 
been  commenting ;  here,  however,  I  will  first  observe,  that 
such  misconceptions  as  I  have  been  setting  right  will  and 
must  occur,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  whenever  we  speak 
on  theological  subjects  in  the  Temaoular ;  and  if  we  do  not 
use  the  Temaoular,  I  do  not  see  how  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic 
people  are  to  be  catechised  or  taught  at  alL  English  has 
mnoTated  on  the  Latin  sense  of  its  own  Latin  words ;  and 
if  we  aietoqwakaoeordingtotheoonditionBof  thelangnage^ 
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and  are  to  malce  oonelTeB  inteUigible  to  the  mnltitiidei  we 
shall  neoeaaazily  ran  the  risk  of  startling  those  who  are  le- 
aolTed  to  act  as  mere  critics  and  scholastics  in  the  process  of 
popular  instruction. 

This  dlTergence  firomi  a  dassioal  or  eodesiasticBl  standard 
is  a  great  inoonyenicnce,  I  grant ;  hut  we  cannot  remodel  onr 
mother-tongue.  Crimen  does  not  properly  mean  erim$ ;  ami' 
able  does  not  yet  convey  the  idea  of  amabilis ;  compamo  is 
not  nompaseion ;  princepx  is  not  a  prince ;  disputatio  is  not  a 
dispute  ;  prcpvenire  is  not  to  prevent.  Cicero  imperator  is  not 
the  Emperor  Cicero;  scriptor  egregius  is  not  an  egregious 
writer ;  virgo  singularis  is  not  a  singular  virgin  ;  retractare 
dicta  is  not  to  retract  what  he  has  said ;  and,  as  we  know  from 
the  sacred  passage,  traducere  is  not  necessarily  to  traduce. 

Now  this  is  not  merely  sharp  writing,  for  mistakes  do  in 
matter  of  fact  occur  not  unfrequently  Irom  this  imperfect 
correspondence  between  theological  Latin  and  English ;  show- 
ing that  readers  of  English  are  bomid  oyer  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  reading  Latin,  and  that  learned  divines 
must  ever  exercise  charity  in  their  interpretations  of  vema- 
cnlar  religious  teaching. 

For  instance,  I  know  of  certain  English  sermons  which 
were  translated  into  French  by  some  French  priests.  They, 
good  and  friendly  men,  were  surprised  to  find  in  these  com- 
positions such  language  as  "  weak  evidence  and  strong  evi- 
dence^" and  insufficient, probable,  demonstrative  evidence;" 
they  read  that  some  writers  had  depreciated  the  evidences 
of  religion,"  and  that  "  the  last  century,  when  love  was  cold, 
was  an  age  of  evidences."  Evidentiat  they  said,  meant  that 
luminousness  which  attends  on  demonstration,  conviction,  cer- 
tainty ;  how  can  it  be  more  or  less  how  can  it  be  unsatis- 
factory ?  how  can  a  sane  man  disparage  it  ?  how  can  it  be 
connected  with  religious  coldness?  The  simple  explanation 
of  the  difficulty  was,  that  the  writer  was  writing  for  his  own 
people,  and  that  in  English  "  an  evidence"  is  not  evidentia. 

Another  instance.  An  excellent  Italian  religious,  now 
gone  to  his  reward,  was  reading  a  work  of  the  same  author; 
and  he  came  upon  a  sentence  to  the  efiEect,  I  think,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  to  be  held  with  *'  implicit'' 
faith.  He  was  perplexed  and  concerned.  He  thougnt  the 
writer  held  that  the  Church  did  not  explicitly  teach,  had  not 
explicitly  defined,  the  dogma ;  that  is,  he  confused  the  Eng- 
lisn  meaning  of  tiie  word,  according  to  which  it  is  a  sort  of 
correlative  to  imperative y  meaning  simple,  unconditional,  ab- 
aolttte,  with  its  sense  in  theolog}'. 

It  is  not  so  ezactiy  apposite  to  refer, — yet  I  will  refer, — 
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to  another  instance,  as  supplying  a  general  illustration  of  the 
poiDt  I  am  urging.  It  was  in  a  third  coimtiy  that  a  lecturer 
spdLe  in  terms  of  disparagemmt  of  "  Natnml  Thoology/'  on 
tne  ground  of  its  deciding  questions  of  rerelation  by  reason- 
ings from  physical  phenomena.  It  was  objected  to  nim^  that 
NaturaHi  Theoiogia  emfaiaoed  all  truths  and  arguments  from 
natural  reason  bearing  upon  the  Divine  Being  and  Attributes. 
Certainly  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  depreciate  what 
he  had  ever  made  the  paramount  preliminaiy  science  to 
Christian  £uth ;  but  he  spoke  according  to  the  sense  of  those 
to  whom  his  words  might  come.  He  considered  that  in  the 
Protestant  scliool  of  Paley  and  other  popular  writers,  the  idea 
of  Natural  Theology  had  practically  merged  in  a  8cienti£o 
view  of  the  argument  from  Design. 

Once  more.  Supposing  a  person  were  to  ask  me  wli ether 
a  friend,  who  lias  told  me  the  fact  in  confidence,  had  written 
a  certain  book,  and  1  were  to  answer,  *'  Well,  if"  he  did, 
he  certainly  would  tell  ine,"  and  the  inquirer  went  away 
satisded  that  be  did  not  write  it, — I  do  not  see  that  1  have 
done  any  thing  to  incur  the  reproach  of  the  English  word 
«  equiyocatbn I  have  but  adopted  a  mode  of  tuming-off  a 
di&Nilt  questioa,  to  wbich  any  one  may  be  obliged  any  day  to 
have  recourse.  I  am  not  speaking  of  spontaneous  and  gratui- 
tous assertions,  statements  on  solemn  occasions,  or  answers  to 
formal  authoritieB.  I  am  speaking  of  impertinent  or  uniusti- 
fiafale  quest  ions ;  and  I  shonti  like  to  know  the  man  who  thinks 
himself  bound  to  say  every  thing  to  every  one.  Physicians 
evade  the  questions  of  sick  persons  about  themselves;  friends 
break  bad  news  gradually,  and  with  temporary  concealments, 
to  those  whom  it  may  shock.  Parents  shuffle  with  their 
children.  Statesmen,  ministers  in  Parliament,  bailie  adver- 
saries in  every  possible  way  short  of  a  direct  infringement 
of  veracity.  When  St.  Athaiiasius  saw  that  lu;  was  pursued 
on  the  Nile  by  the  imperial  othccrs,  he  turned  round  his  boat 
and  met  them  ;  when  they  came  up  to  his  party  and  hailed 
them,  and  asked  whether  they  had  seen  any  thing  of  Athana- 
sius,  Athanasius  cried  out,  Oyes,  he  is  not  far  from  you;" 
and  off  the  vessels  went  in  different  directions  as  swiftly  as 
they  could  go,  each  boat  on  its  own  errand,  the  pursuer  and 
the  pursued.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  in  any  of  these  in<* 
stances  what  is  expressed  by  the  English  word  *'  equivooa- 
tion;''  but  it  tt  the  a^woeatio  of  a  Latin  treatise;  and 
when  Protestants  hear  that  aquhocamus  sine  icrvpulo,  they 
are  shocked  at  the  notion  of  our  "unsommdous  equiyooa* 
tion." 

Nowy  in  saying  all  this,  I  must  not  be  m^posed  to  be  for- 
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getful  of  the  sacred  and  imperative  duty  of  preserving  with 
religious  exactness  all  ihoie  thedogical  teorma  which  are  ecde- 
■iastioaily  recognised  aa  portions  of  dogmatio  statementcj,  such 
sa  TrmUy^  Ferwm,  Connuntantial,  Nature^  IVansmbstantiatum, 
Sacrament,  &o.  It  wouid  be  unpardonable  for  a  Galholie  to 
teach  juatificatioa  by  ftith  only,  and  say  that  he  meant  by 
**£Bith  fidee fonitata,  or  "justification  without  works,"  and 
say  that  he  meant  by  "works"  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
rstaal;  but  grantiog  all  this  fully,  still  if  our  whole  reli- 
gious phraseology  is,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  be  modelled  in 
strict  conformity  to  tlieological  Latin,  neither  the  poor  nor 
chiMren  will  understand  us.  I  have  always  fancied  that  to 
preachers  great  license  was  allowed,  not  only  in  the  wording, 
but  even  in  the  matter  of  their  discourses ;  they  exaggerate 
and  are  rhetorical,  and  they  are  undi^rstood  pie  as  speaking 
m(/re  prtedicatorio.  I  have  always  fancied  that,  when  Catholics 
were  accused  of  hyperbolical  lanfjiiage  towards  the  Blessed 
Vir«rin,  it  was  replied  that  devotion  was  not  the  measure  of 
doctrine ;  nor  surely  is  the  vernacular  of  a  magazine  writer. 
I  do  not  see  that  I  am  wrong  in  considering  that  a  periodieal* 
not  treatini^  theology  ex  profeMo,  but  accidentally  alludiug 
to  an  eodesiastioal  act»  cammits  no  real  oflfence  if  it  usee  an 
qnsfiiwitific  word,  sinoe  it  speaks^  not  tnore  digladtaUnio,  but 
eoUoquiatUer. 

i  diall  conclude  this  head  of  my  subject  with  allusion  to 
a  passage  in  the  history  of  St.  Dionysiua  the  Ghreat,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  though  it  is  beyond  my  purpose ;  but  I  like 
to  quote  a  saint  whmn,  multis  nommibas  (not  "  with  many 
names"  or  "  by  many  fioajw"),  I  have  always  loved  most  of 
all  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Tt  relates  to  an  attack  which 
was  made  on  his  orthodoxy  ;  a  very  serious  matter.  Now  I 
know  every  one  will  be  particular  on  his  own  special  science 
or  pursuits.  I  am  the  last  man  to  find  fault  with  such  par- 
ticularity. Drill-sergeants  think  much  of  deportment ;  hard 
logicians  come  down  with  a  sledge-hammer  even  on  a  Plato 
who  does  not  happen  to  enumerate  in  his  beautiful  sentences 
all  the  argumentative  considerations  which  go  to  make  up 
his  conclusion;  scholars  are  horrified,  as  if  with  sensible  pain, 
at  the  perpetration  of  a  &lse  quantity.  I  am  &r  firam  ridi- 
ouling,  despising,  or  even  undervaluing  such  predsion ;  it  is 
for  the  good  of  every  art  and  science  lhat  it  should  have 
vigilant  guardians.  Nor  am  I  comparing  such  precision 
(&r  from  it)  with  that  true  religious  zeal  which  leads  theolo- 
gians to  keep  the  sacmd  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  every  letter 
of  its  do^ma,  as  a  tremendous  deposit  for  which  the^  are 
reflfKinaible.   In  this  ourioua  sceptual  worlds  such  sensitive- 
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ness  is  the  only  human  means  by  which  the  treasure  of  faith  , 
can  be  kept  in\'iolate.  There  is  a  woo  in  Scripture  against 
the  unfaithful  shepherd.  We  do  not  blame  the  watch-dog 
because  he  sometimes  flies  at  the  wrong  person.  I  conceive 
the  force,  the  peremptoriness,  the  sternness,  with  which  the 
Hol^  See  oomee  down  upon  the  Tamnt  or  the  robber,  tree- 
passing  upon  ihe  endosore  of  reveabd  tnitb,  is  the  only  suffi- 
cient antagonist  to  the  power  and  subtlety  of  the  world*  to 
imperial  comprehensiveness,  monarchical  selfishness,  nation* 
alism,  liie  liberalism  of  philosophy,  the  encroachments  and 
usurpations  of  science.  I  grant,  I  maintain  all  this ;  and  after 
this  avowal,  lest  I  be  misunderstood*  I  venture  to  introduce 
my  notice  of  St.  Dionysiua.  He  was  accused  on  a  far  worse 
charge,  and  before  a  mr  more  formidable  tribunal,  than  com- 
monly befalls  a  Catholic  writer;  for  lie  was  brought  up  before 
the  Holy  See  on  a  denial  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  He  had 
been  controverting  with  the  Sabellians;  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence accused  of  the  doctrine  to  which  Arius  afterwards 
gave  his  name,  that  is,  of  considering  our  Lord  a  creature. 
He  says,  writing  in  his  defence,  that  when  he  urged  his 
opponents  with  the  argument  that  **  a  vine  and  a  vine- 
dresser were  not  the  same,"  neither,  therefore,  were  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  these  were  not  the  only  illustrations 
that  be  made  use  of,  nor  those  on  wbicb  be  dwelt*  for  be  also 
apo^  of  a  root  and  a  plant,"  a  fount  and  a  stream," 
which  are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other,  but  of  one  and 
the  same  nature.  Then  be  adds,  **  But  my  accusers  have  no 
e^es  to  see  this  portion  of  my  treatise ;  but  they  take  up  two 
little  words  detached  from  the  context,  and  proceed  to  dis- 
charge them  at  me  as  pebbles  from  a  sling.''  *  If  even  a  saint'a 
words  are  not  always  precise  enough  to  allow  of  being  made  a 
dogmatic  text,  much  less  are  those  of  any  modem  periodicaL 
The  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  all  I  have  been  saying 
is  this :  Without  deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to 
introduce  points  of  theology  into  popular  works,  and  espe- 
cially whether  it  is  advisable  for  laymen  to  do  so,  still,  if 
this  actually  is  done,  we  are  not  to  expect  in  them  that  per- 
fect accuracy  of  expression  which  is  demanded  in  a  Latin 
treatise  or  a  lecture  ex  calhedrd;  and  if  there  be  a  want  of 
this  exactness,  we  must  not  at  once  think  it  proceeds  from 
self-will  and  undutifulness  in  the  writers. 

§2. 

Now  I  come  to  the  matter  of  what  the  writer  in  the 
jRamMer  really  said*  putting  aside  the  question  of  the  word» 
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flfi^  ;  and  I  begin  hy  expressing  mj  belief  that,  whatever  he 
may  be  willing  to  admit  on  the  score  of  theological  Latinity 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "  oonsult"  when  applied  to  the  faith- 
ful, yet  one  thing  he  cannot  deny,  viz.  that  in  using  it,  he 
impHod,  from  the  very  force  of  the  term,  that  they  are  treated 
by  the  i  [oly  See,  ou  occasions  suoh  as  that  specihed,  with 
attention  and  consideration. 

Then  follows  the  question,  Why  ?  and  the  answer  is 
plain,  viz.  because  the  body  of  the  faithful  is  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact  of  the  tradition  of  revealed  doctrine,  and 
because  their  consensus  through  Christendom  is  the  voice  of 
the  Infallible  Church. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saving  that  the  tradition  of  the 
AfoMsB,  oammitted  to  the  whole  C9iuibh  in  its  varioos  con- 
fltituenta  and  functione  per  modum  tt»t««,  manifests  itself 
variously  at  various  times :  sometimes  by  the  mouth  of  the 
eniscopacy,  sometimes  by  the  doctors,  sometimes  by  the  peo- 
pe,  somd;imes  by  liturgies,  rites,  ceremonies,  ana  customs, 
vy  events,  disputes,  movements,  and  all  those  other  pheno- 
mena which  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  history.  It 
follows  that  none  of  these  channels  of  tradition  may  bo 
treated  with  disrespect ;  granting  at  the  same  time  fully,  that 
the  gift  of  disceminjT^,  discriminating,  defining,  promulp^ating, 
and  enforcing  any  portion  of  that  tradition  resides  solely  in 
the  Kcclesia  docens. 

One  man  will  lay  more  stress  on  one  aspect  of  tloctrine, 
another  on  another;  for  myself,  I  am  accustomed  to  lay 
reat  stress  on  the  conseiuus  Jideiium,  and  I  will  say  how  it 
as  come  about. 

1.  It  had  long  been  to  me  a  difficulty,  that  I  could  not 
£nd  certain  portions  of  the  defined  doctrine  of  the  Church  in 
eeclesiastioaA  writers.  I  was  at  Home  in  the  vear  1847 ;  and 
ihra.  I  had  the  great  advantage  and  honour  of  seeing  Fathers 
Perrone  and  Passaglia,  and  having  various  conversations 
with  them  on  this  point.  The  point  of  difficult  was  this, 
that  up  to  the  date  of  the  definition  of  certain  articles  of  doc- 
trine respectively,  there  was  so  veiy  deficient  evidence  from 
existing  documents  that  Bishops,  doctors,  theologians,  held 
them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  e^^ressed  my  difficulty 
in  this  formal  shape;  but  that  what  passed  between  us  in 
such  interviews  as  they  were  kind  enough  to  give  mo,  ran 
into  or  impinn^ed  upon  this  question.  Nor  would  I  ever 
dream  of  making  them  answerable  for  the  impression  which 
their  answers  made  on  me  ;  but,  speaking  simply  on  my 
own  responsibility,  I  should  say  that,  while  Father  Passaglia 
seemed  to  maintain  that  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  were  clear 
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in  their  testimonies  in  behalf  (c.^.)  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  Justification,  expressly  prnisino:  and  making 
much  of  the  Anplieaii  liishop  Bull ;  Father  Perrone,  on  the 
other  lumd,  not  speaking,  indeed,  directly  upon  those  parti- 
cular doctrines,  but  rather  on  such  as  I  will  presently  intro- 
duce in  his  own  words,  seemed  to  me  t-o  say  "  transeat*'  to 
the  allej^ed  fact  which  constituted  the  difHcuity,  and  to  lay  a 
great  stress  on  what  he  considered  to  be  llie  sc/lshs  and  cod- 
sensus  Jiileinuny  as  a  compensation  for  whatever  deliciency 
there  might  be  of  patristical  testimony  in  behalf  of  various 
points  of  the  Oatholio  dogma. 

2.  I  should  have  been  led  to  fancy,  perhaps*  that  he  waa 
shaping  his  remarks  in  the  direetion  in  which  he  considered 
he  mi^t  he  especially  seryioeable  to  myself,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  account  for  the  (supposed)  phenomena  in  ano« 
ther  way,  had  it  not  been  for  hu  work  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  I  read  the  next  year  with  great  interest, 
and  which  was  pa88in|^  through  the  press  when  I  saw  him. 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  grati- 
tude and  attachment  to  a  venerable  man^  who  never  grudged 
me  his  valuable  time. 

But  now  for  his  treatise,  to  which  I  have  referred,  so  far 
as  it  speaks  of  the  sensus  Jideliuv}^  and  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  doctrine,  of  which  his  work  treats,  and  upon  its  definition. 

(1.)  He  states  the  historical  fact  of  such  sevsuf!.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "  fjCclesioB  scnsus"  on  the  subject,  he  says  that, 
thou<^li  tlie  liturgies  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  "  satis 
aperb^  patefhciant  quid  Ecclesia  antiquities  de  hoc  senserit 
argumento/'  yet  it  wbj  be  worth  whue  to  add  some  direet 
remarks  on  the  sense  itself  of  the  Ghnroh.  Then  he  says. 
Ex  duplid  fonte  enm  ooUigi  posse  arbitramnr,  turn  scilioet 
ex  pastomm,  turn  ex  fideUum  aese  gerendi  latione'*  (pp.  74, 75). 
Let  it  he  observed,  he  not  only  joins  together  the  poitom 
and  Jideksj  but  contrasts  them  ;  I  mean  (for  it  will  bear  on 
what  is  to  follow),  the   &ithful''  do  not  include  the  ''pastors." 

(2.)  Next  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  relation  of  that 
SBtuus  Jidelium  to  the  sensus  Ecclesia,  He  savs,  that  to  in- 
quire into  the  sense  of  the  Church  on  any  question,  is  nothing 
else  but  to  investigate  towards  which  side  of  it  she  has  more 
inclined.  And  the  '*  indicia  et  numifestationes  hujus  pro- 
pensionis"  are  her  public  acts,  lituriries,  feasts,  prayers,  pas- 
torum  ae //V/(V///w  in  uiium  veluti  conspiratio"  (p.  101).  Again, 
at  p.  109,  joining  together  in  one  this  twofold  consent  of 
pastors  and  people,  he  speaks  of  the  "unaniniis  pastoinim  ac 
fidelium  consensio  .  .  .  per  liturgias,  per  festa,  per  euchologia, 
per  fidei  controversias,  per  concioues  patefacta." 
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(3.)  These  varioos  "indicia"  are  also  iheinstrvmenfa  tra^ 
dUionisj  and  vary  one  with  another  in  the  evidence  which  they 
give  in  favour  of  particular  doctrines ;  so  that  the  strength  of 
one  makes  up  in  a  particular  case  for  the  deficiency  of  an- 
other, and  the  stren<;th  of  the  *'  sensus  communis  lidelium" 
can  make  up  {^.</.)  fur  the  silence  of  the  Fathers.  "  Istiusmodi 
instrumenta  interdum  sinml  conjuncte  conspirare  possunt  ad 
traditionein  aliquam  ajxvsiolicam  atque  divinam  patctacien- 
dam,  interdum  vero  seorsum.  .  .  Perj)eram  nonnuUi  solent 
ad  inlit  iaiKlam  traditionis  alicujus  exist^ntiam  urgcre  silen- 
tium  Patrum  .  .  quid  enim  si  silentium  istud  alio  pacto  •  . 
oompenBetur  (p.  189).  He  iimtanowi  thiB  from  St  IranflBiits 
and  Tertulluin  in  the  **  Sacoeasio  Epiaooporam/'  who  tnmsmit 
(he  doctrines  torn  aotiri  operll  ministerii,  turn  nan  et  pnxi» 
tun  institntis  ritibas  .  .  ade6  nt  oatholioa  atqne  apoatolioA 
doctrina  inocolata  .  •  fnerit  .  .  obmmnni  EoeleaiflB  ocstoi" 
(p.  142). 

(4.)  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  directly  of  the  force  of  the 
^  sensus  fidelium,  as  distinct  (not  separate)  from  the  teach- 
ing of  their  pastors.  "  Prcestanlutaimi  theologi  maximaTn  pro- 

bajidi  vim  huic  communi  sensui  inesse  una  ore  fatentur. 
Etcnim  Canus,  'In  quaDstione  tidei/  inquit,  'communis  fidelis 
populi  scTisus  haud  levem  facit  hdeiu' "  (|).  14''^).  He  gives 
another  passage  from  him  in  a  note,  which  he  introduces 
with  the  words,  "Illud  jira'clarfi  addit what  Canus  adds  is, 
"  (iuacro  ex  te,  quando  de  rebus  Christianae  fidei  inter  nos 
contendimus,  non  de  philosophia?  decretis,  utriim  potius  qua'^ 
rendum  est,  quid  philosophi  atque  ethnici,  an  quid  homines 
Christiani,  et  doctrind  et  Jide  instituti,  sentiautV*  Now  cer- 
tainly "  quffirere  quid  sentiaat  homines  dootrinU  et  fide  insti- 
tuti," though  not  asking  advice,  is  an  act  implying  not  a 
Httle  deference  on  ^e  part  of  the  persons  addressing  towards 
the  parties  addressed. 

Father  Perrone  continues,  Gbegorius  Ter6  de  Valentin 
fusius  vim  ejusmodi  fidelium  consensus  evolvit.  *  Est  enim,' 
inquit, '  in  defirHtiofiihus  Jidei  hahenda  ratio,  quoad  fieri  potest, 
Qonsensfts  fidelium.' "  Here,  again,  **  habere  rationem,"  to 
have  regard  to,  is  an  act  of  respect  and  consideration.  How- 
ever, Gregory  continues,  "  Quoniam  et  ii  sane,  quatenus  ex 
ipxis  constat  Ecclesia,  sic  Spiritu  Saficfo  assisteiite,  di^'ina8 
revelationes  intcgrt'  et  pure  cnnservanty  ut  omnes  illi  quidem 
aberraro  non  possunt.  .  .  .  Illud  solum  contendo :  Si  quando 
de  re  aliqua  in  materie  rcVKjioNis  contruversia  [controvers£t  ?] 
constaret  fidelium  omnium  roncordem  esse  scntentiam  (solet 
autem  id  eon  stare,  vel  ex  ipsa  praxi  alicujus  cult  us  com- 
muniter  apud  christianos  populos  recept4,  vel  ex  scaiidalo  et 
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offensione  communis  qu{3B  opinione  aliqu&  oritur,  &c.)  mcrit6 
posse  et  dehero  Pontificem  ilia  niti,  ut  quae  esset  Eccles'uu  sen- 
tentia  infallibilis*'  (p.  144).  Thus  Gregory  says  that,  in  con- 
troversy about  a  matter  of  faith,  the  consent  of  all  the  faithful 
has  such  a  force  in  the  proof  of  this  side  or  that,  that  tho 
Supremo  Pontitf  is  able  and  ought  to  rest  upon  it,  as  being 
i^e  judgment  or  sentiment  of  the  infallible  Church,  These  arc 
surely  exceedingly  strong  words;  not  that  I  take  tluui  to 
mean  strictly  that  infallibility  is  in  the  **  conaensus  fidelium,'' 
bat  that  that  "  oonseiiflaB*'  is  an  IficitfiMfm  or  imtrimealuim  to 
US  of  the  judgment  of  that  Church  which  i»  in&Uible. 

Father  Perrone  proceeds  to  anote  from  Petayios,  who. 
snpplies  us  with  the  following  striking  admonition  from  St. 
Paulinus,  vis.  '*nt  de  omnium  fidelium  ot€  pendeamui,  quia 
in  omnem  fidelem  Spiritos  Dei  spirat." 

Petavius  speaks  thus,  as  he  quotes  him  (pb  156) :  Movet 
me,  ut  in  cam  [yiz.  piam]  sententiam  sim  propensioi*,  cotn- 
munis  maximm  sensiis  fidelium  omnivm."  By  "  movet  me'*  he 
means,  that  he  attends  to  what  the  ccetus  fidelium  says:  this  19 
certainly  not  passing  over  the fidcles^hui  niakino;  much  of  them. 

In  a  later  part  of  his  work  (p.  18fi),  Fatlier  I'crroiie  speaks 
of  the  "consensus  fidelium"  under  the  strong  inia<;e  of  a  seal. 
After  mentioning  various  aif^uments  in  favour  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  such  as  the  testimony  of  so  many  uni- 
versities, religious  bodies,  theolonrians,  &c.,  he  continues, 
**  Ha}c  demum  omnia  iirmissimo  veluti  siyillo  obsiynat  totius 
christiani  populi  consensus." 

(5.)  He  proceeds  to  give  several  instances,  in  which  the 
definition  01  doctrine  was  made  in  consequence  of  nothing 
else  hut  the  sensus  fidelium''  and  the  juge  et  vivum  ma- 
gisterium"  of  the  Church. 

For  his  meaning  of  tho  "juge  et  viyum  magisterium 
Eeelesiae^"  he  refers  us  to  his  Prtslectiones  (part  ii.  $  2,  c.  ii.). 
In  that  passage  I  do  not  see  that  he  defines  the  sense  of  the 
word;  hut  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  high  authoritative 
Toice  or  act  which  is  the  Infallible  Church's  prerogative, 
inasmuch  ns  she  is  the  teacher  of  the  nations ;  and  which 
is  a  suOicient  warrant  to  all  men  for  a  doctrine  beini^:  true 
and  being  defide,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  fonnally  occurring. 
It  is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  tradition,  thtnigh 
never  in  fact  sej)arated  from  it.  He  says,  "  Fit  ut  traditio 
dogmatica  identificctur  cum  ipsa  Eeclesia)  doctrina,  a  qua 
separari  nequit ;  qua  propter,  ctsi  documenta  dejicere/d  omnia, 
solum  hoc  vivum  et  jugt^  magisterium  satis  esset  ad  cogno- 
scendam  doctrinam  divinitus  traditam,  hahito  praesertim  re- 
spectu  ad  solennes  Ohristi  piomissionea"  (p.  303). 
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Thk  being  undemtood,  he  Bpeaks  of  Mfvml  pointB  of  faith 

which  have  been  determined  and  defined  by  me  ''magiato- 
rium  '  of  the  Church  aud,  as  to  tradition,  on  the  **  consensus 

fidelium/'  profminently,  if  not  solely. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  ''dogma  de  yisione 
Dei  beatificji"  posse8so<l  hy  souls  after  purgiitory  and  before 
the  day  of  judgment ;  a  point  wliich  Protestants,  availing 
themselves  of  the  comment  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
upon  St.  Ambrose,  are  accustomed  to  urge  in  controversy. 
"Nemo  est  qui  nesciat,"  says  Father  Perrone,  quot  utrius- 
que  Kcclesiie,  turn  Gnocae  turn  Latinne,  Patres  contrarium 
sensisse  visi  sunt"  (p.  147).  Tie  quotes  in  a  note  the  words  of  the 
Benedictine  editor,  as  follows  :  **  Propemodum  incredibile  vi- 
deri  potest,  quam  in  ea  qmcstione  sancti  Patres  ah  ipsis  Apoa- 
tolorum  temporibus  ad  Ghregorii  XI.  [Benedict!  XII.]  pon* 
tificatam  florentanamque  conciliiini,  boo  est  ioto  quatnordedm 
aecolomm  spatio^  incerti  ae  pariim  constantos  exstHerint." 
Father  Perrone  continues:  '*Gerte  quidem  in  Eedesift  non 
deenit  quoad  bono  fidei  artbulum  dzvina  traditio;  alioquin 
mmquam  is  definiri  potoisset :  yerClm  non  omnibus  ilia  erat 
oomperta ;  diyina  eloqoia  baud  satis  in  re  sunt  oonspioua ; 
Pmlres,  ut  TidimnSy  in  Tarias  abierunt  senteatias ;  Uturgtm 
ijptm  non  modicam  pns  se  Ibnmt  diffieultatem.  His  omnibus 
guccnrrit  jage  Ecclesiae  magisterium,  communis  prcefrrm  fide- 
Hum  sevsus ;  qui  alte  ade6  defixum  .  .  liabebant  meiitihus, 
purgatas  animas  statim  ad  Deum  videndum  eoc^ue  fruendum 
adraitti,  ut  non  minimum  eorum  animi  vel  ex  ipsa  contro- 
versia  fuerint  of/l'nsi,  (jute  sub  Joanne  XXII.  agitabatur,  et 
cujus  definitio  diu  nimis  j)rotrahebatur."  Now  does  not  this 
imply  that  the  tradition,  on  which  the  detiuition  was  made, 
was  maiiitested  in  the  consensus  Jideiiurn  with  a  luminousness 
which  the  succession  of  Bishops,  thougli  many  of  them  were 
"Sancti  Patres  ab  ipsis  Apostolorum  temporibus/'  did  not 
funish  P  that  the  definition  was  delayed  till  the  JidelsB  would 
bear  f]ie  delay  no  longer  ?  that  it  was  made  because  of  them 
and  &r  their  sake,  because  of  their  strong  feelings  P  If  so, 
snnfy,  in  plain  English,  most  consideraUe  deference  was 
paid  to  the  sensus  fidelium  ;**  their  opinion  and  advice  in- 
deed was  not  asked,  hut  their  testimony  was  token,  their  feel- 
ings consulted^'  their  impatisnco,  I  had  almost  said,  feared. 

In  like  manner,  as  rsgards  the  doctrine,  though  not 
the  definition,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  he  says,  not 
denying,  of  course,  the  availableness  of  the  other  "  instru- 
menta  traditicmis"  in  this  particular  case,  Ratissimum  est, 
Christi  fideles  omnes  circa  liuuc  articulum  unius  esse  animi, 
idque  ita,  ut  maximo  afficerentur  scandalo,  si  vol  minima 
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de  Immaoi]]at&  Yirgmis  Conoeptione  quBBstio  moyeretiir** 

(p.  156). 

3*  A  year  had  hardly  passed  from  the  appearance  of  Fr. 
Perrone's  book  in  England,  when  the  Pope  published  his 
Encyclical  Letter.  In  it  he  asked  the  Bishops  of  the  Ca- 
tholic world,  ut  nobis  slgnificare  velitis,  qu&  devotione 
vester  clerus  pnjjulusque  fidrlis  crga  Tmniacnlatse  Virginis 
conceptionom  sit  animatus,  ot  quo  desiderio  flagret,  iit  ejus- 
modi  res  ab  apostolica  sede  decernutur  that  is,  when  it 
came  to  the  point  to  take  measures  for  the  deHnition  of  the 
doctrine,  he  did  lay  a  special  stress  on  this  particular  ])reli- 
minary,  \iz.  the  ascertainment  of  the  feeling  of  the  faithful 
both  towards  the  doctrine  and  its  definition ;  as  the  Rambler 
stated  in  the  passage  out  of  which  this  argmnent  has  arisen* 
It  seems  to  me  important  to  keep  this  in  view,  whateyer  be- 
comes of  the  word  consulted/'  which,  I  haye  already  said,  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  Ladn  sense. 

4.  At  length,  in  1854,  the  definition  took  place,  and  the 
Pope's  Bull  oontainang  it  made  its  appearance.  In  it  the 
Holy  Father  speaks  as  he  had  spoken  in  his  Encyclical,  vis, 
that  although  he  already  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  Bishops, 
still  he  had  wished  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  people  also : 

Quamvis  nobis  ex  receptis  postulationibus  dc  definienda 
tandem  aliquando  Immaculata  Virginis  Conceptione  perspec' 
tus  esset  plurimoruni  sociorum  JtitintitHm  sensus,  tamen  En- 
cyclicas  literas,  *tc.  ad  omnes  Ven.  FF.  totius  Catholici  orbis 
sacrorum  Antistitos  misimus,  ut,  adhibitis  ad  Ueum  precibus, 
nobis  scripto  e/iaw  significarent,  qua}  esset  ^noTum.  fide  Hum 
erga  Immaculatam  Deiparx'  Conceptionem  pietas  et  devotio," 
&c.  And  when,  before  the  formal  definition,  he  enumerates 
the  various  witnesses  to  the  apostolicity  of  the  doctrine,  he  seta 
down  **  diytna  eloqnia,mieranda  traditio,  perpetuus  Eocleabe 
sensus,  singnlaris  caUioUcorum  Antistitnm  ac  Jidelium  con- 
spiratio."  Conspiratio ;  the  two,  the  Church  teaching  and  the 
Church  taught,  are  put  together,  as  one  twofold  testimony, 
illustrating  each  other,  and  never  to  be  divided. 

5.  A  year  or  two  passed,  and  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
published  his  treatise  on  the  doctrine*  I  dose  this  portion  of 
my  paper  with  an  extract  firom  his  careful  view  of  the  argu- 
ment. "Nor  should  the  universal  conviction  of  pious  Ca- 
tholics be  passed  over,  as  of  small  account  in  the  general  ar- 
gument; for  that  pious  belief,  and  the  devotion  which  springs 
from  it,  are  faithful  rtfh'ctiov  of  the  pastoral  teaching" 
(p.  172).  KeHection ;  that  is,  the  people  are  a  mirror j  in 
which  the  Bishops  see  themselves.  Well,  I  suppose  a  per- 
son may  consult  his  glass,  and  in  that  way  may  know  things 
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about  himself  which  he  can  learn  in  no  other  way.  This 
is  what  Fr.  Perrone  above  seems  to  say  has  sometimes  ac- 
tually been  the  case,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  "  beatifica 
visio"  of  the  saints ;  at  least  he  does  not  mention  the  "  pas- 
torum  i\c  fidcliiim  conspiratio*'  in  reviewinp^  the  grounds  of 
its  definition,  but  simply  the  juge  Kcdesisd  magisteziiun" 
and  tlic  "  coiiimuuis  tidelium  sensus/' 

His  lordship  proceeds:  "The  more  devout  the  faithful 
grew,  the  more  devoted  they  showed  themselves  towards  this 
mysterv.  And  it  is  the  devout  who  have  the  surest  instinct 
in  discerning  the  mysteries  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes 
the  grace  tlirough  tne  Church,  and  who,  with  as  sure  a  tact, 
reject  what  is  alien  from  her  teaching.  The  common  accord 
of  the  faithful  has  weighed  much  as  an  argpmient  even  with 
the  most  learned  divines.  St.  Augustine  says,  that  amongst 
many  things  which  most  justly  held  him  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  was  the  '  aooord  of  populations  and  of 
nations.'  In  another  work  he  says,  'It  seems  that  I. have' 
believed  nothing  but  the  confirmed  opinion  and  the  exceed- 
ingly wide- spread  report  of  populations  and  of  nations.' 
Euewhere  he  says :  *  In  matters  whereupon  the  Scripture 
has  not  spoken  clearly,  the  custom  of  the  people  of  God,  or 
the  institutions  of  our  predecessors,  are  to  be  held  as  law.' 
In  the  same  spirit  St.  Jerome  argues,  whilst  dcfendinj:^  the 
use  of  relics  agaiast  Vigilantius :  *  So  the  people  of  all  the 
Churches  who  have  gone  out  to  meet  holy  relics,  and  have 
received  them  with  so  much  joy,  are  to  be  accounted  foolish'" 
(pp.  172,  173). 

And  here  I  might  come  to  an  end ;  but,  having  got  so 
far,  1  am  induced,  before  concluding,  to  suggest  an  historical 
instance  of  the  same  great  principle,  which  Father  Perrone 
does  not  draw  oat. 

§3. 

First,  I  wiU  set  down  the  various  ways  in  which  theolo- 
gians pat  before  us  the  bearing  of  the  Consent  of  the  &ithM 
upon  the  manifestation  of  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Its 

consensus  is  to  be  regarded :  1.  as  a  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  apostolical  dogma;  2.  as  a  sort  of  instinct,  or  <bp6vrf/jM, 
deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  3.  as  a 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  4.  as  an  answer  to  its  prayer ; 
5.  as  a  iealousv  of  error,  which  it  at  once  feels  as  a  scandal. 

1.  The  first  of  these  I  need  not  enlarge  upon,  as  it  is  illus- 
trated in  the  foregoing  passages  from  Father  rc  rronc. 

2.  The  second  is  explained  in  the  well-kno\\ii  passages  of 
Mdhler's  Symboli(£ue  i  e,g.  ^'L'esprit  de  Dieu,  qui  gouvemo 
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et  vivifie  I'Eglise,  enfante  dans  rhomme,  en  B^muaBant  k  lai, 
nn  itutinct,  uu  tact  ^minemmeat  chrctien,  qui  le  conduit  i 
toute  vraie  doctrine.  .  .  .  Cc  sentiment  comraun.  cetto  con- 
science de  I'Kglise  est  la  tradition  dans  le  sens  subjectit'  du 
mot.  Qu'est-ce  done  que  la  tradition  consideree  sous  cc  point 
de  vue  ?  C'est  le  sens  chreticn  existant  dans  TE^lise,  et  trans- 
mis  par  I'Ef^lise;  sens,  toutefois,  qu'on  ne  pent  scparer  des 
v^rit^s  qu'il  conticnt,  puisqu'il  est  forme  de  ces  verites  et  par 
ces  verites."    Ap.  l*errone,  p.  142. 

3.  Cardinal  Fisher  seems  to  speak  of  the  third,  as  he  ig 
qnotod  bjPotevius,  De  Inetum,  zIt.  2 ;  that  is,  he  speaks  of  a 
oaatom  imperceptiUy  gaining  a  po8itioii«  "  nnllli  pnec^vtomi 
Ti,  sed  oonaenmi  auoi^^  tadto  tarn  populi  qu&in  den,  qpam, 
tacitis  onmiam  BiuBpagiia  noepta  foit,  priusqn^  tillo  cancili* 
Oram  decreto  legimus  earn  fuisse  fiimatam.'^  And  then  ho 
adds,  "  This  custom  has  its  btrth  tii  that  people  vtkieh  is  ruled 
by  the  Holy  Ghosi,"  ^e. 

4.  Petavius  speaks  of  a  fourth  ai^pect  of  it.  It  is  well 
said  by  St.  Augustine,  that  to  the  minds  of  individuals  cor* 
tain  things  are  revealed  by  God,  not  only  by  extraordinary 
means,  as  in  visions,  &c.,  but  also  in  those  usual  ways,  accord- 
ing to  which  what  is  unknown  to  them  is  opened  ///  an.siver  to 
their  prayer.  After  tliis  manner  it  is  to  be  believed  that  God 
has  revealed  to  Christians  the  sinless  Conception  of  the  Im- 
maculate Vir<>in.''    De  Jncaru.  xiv.  2,  11. 

5.  The  fifth  is  enlarjjfed  upon  in  Dr.  Newman's  second 
Lecture  on  Anglican  JJiJ/icu/tiex,  from  which  I  quote  a  few 
lines :  "  We  liow  that  it  is  the  property  of  life  to  be  im- 
pationt  id  anv  foreign  substance  in  tno  body  to  wMdi  it  bo- 
tongs.  It  wm  be  aovoraign  in  its  own  doDiain,  and  it  confli^ 
wiu  what  it  cannot  assimikte  into  itself^  and  tt  irriiated  and 
dkordered  till  it  has  expelled  it.  Such  ezpulrion,  then,  is 
emphatically  a  test  of  uncongoniallty,  for  it  shows  that  the 
substance  ejected,  not  only  is  not  one  with  the  body  that  re- 
jects it,  but  cannot  be  maiie  one  witk  it ;  that  its  introduction 
IS  not  only  useless,  or  superfluonSy  or  adventitious,  but  that  it 
is  intolerable.''  Presendj  he  continues :  "  The  religions  life 
of  a  people  is  of  a  certain  quality  and  direction,  and  these  are 
tested  by  the  mode  in  which  it  encounters  the  various  opinions, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  are  submitted  to  it.  Drive  a 
stake  into  a  river's  bed,  and  you  will  at  once  ascertain  wliich 
way  it  is  running,  and  at  what  speed  ;  throw  up  even  a  straw 
upon  the  air,  and  you  will  see  which  way  the  wind  bhjwa ; 
submit  your  heretical  and  Catholic  principle  to  the  action  of 
the  multitude,  and  you  will  be  able  to  pronounce  at  onco 
whether  it  is  imbued  with  Catholic  truth  or  with  heretical 
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ftbehood."  And  then  hB  proyrib  to  ezemidify  this  hj  a 
peasaffe  in  ihe  history  of  Axiaaism,  the  v«y  historj  which  I 
mtend  now  to  take,  as  iUustratiYe  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  theais  on  which  I  am  insisting* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  though,  historioallT 
speaking,  the  fourth  century  is  the  a^o  of  dootm,  illnstrated, 
as  it  was,  by  the  saints  Athanasins,  lukuy,  the  two  Gregories, 
Basily  GhryBostom,  Ambrose,  Jerome^  and  Augustine,  and  all 
of  these  saints  bishops  also,  except  one,  nevertheless  in  that 
Tery  day  the  divine  tradition  committed  to  the  infallible 
Chun-h  was  proclaimed  and  maintained  far  more  by  the  futh- 
fiil  than  by  the  Episcopate. 

Here,  of  course,  I  must  explain: — in  saying  this,  then, 
undoubtedly  1  am  not  denying  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Bishops  were  in  their  internal  belief  orthodox;  nor  that  there 
were  numbers  of  clercr}^  who  stood  by  the  laity,  and  acted  as 
their  centres  and  guides;  nor  that  the  laity  actually  received 
their  faith,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  Bishops  and  clergy ; 
nor  that  some  portiona  of  the  laity  were  ignorant,  and  ouier 
portions  at  length  oormnted  b^  the  Arian  teachers,  wlio  oot 
possession  of  the  sees  and  ordained  an  heretical  ders^ ; — ^bnt 
I  mean  still,  that  in  that  time  of  immense  confusion  tne  diyine 
dogma  of  our  Lord's  divinity  was  proclaimed,  enforced,  main- 
tained, and  (humanly  speaking)  preserved,  far  more  by  the 
"  Ecclesia  docta"  than  by  the  **  Ecclesia  docens that  the 
body  of  the  episcopate  was  unfaithful  to  its  commission,  while 
the  body  of  the  laity  was  faithM  to  its  baptism ;  that  at  one 
time  the  Pope,  at  other  times  the  patriarchal,  metropolitan, 
and  other  great  sees,  at  other  times  g(meral  councils,  said 
what  they  sliould  not  have  said,  or  did  what  obscured  and 
compromised  revealed  truth  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  the  Christian  people  who,  under  Providenre,  were  the 
ecclesiastical  strength  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Eusebius  of  Ver- 
celhe,  and  other  great  solitary  confessors,  who  would  have 
failed  without  them. 

I  see,  then,  in  the  Arian  history  a  palmarv'-  example  of  a 
state  of  the  Church,  during  which,  in  order  to  know  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Apostles,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  fiiithful ; 
ht  I  fairly  own,  that  if  I  go  to  writers,  since  I  must  adjust 
the  letter  of  Justin,  Clemen^  and  Hipj^lytus  with  the  Nicene 
Doctors,  I  confbsed ;  and  what  revives  and  re-instetes  me^ 
as  &r  aa  history  goes,  is  the  faith  of  the  people.  For  I  argue 
that,  unless  they  had  been  catechised,  as  St.  Hilary  saya^  in 
the  orthodox  faith  from  the  time  of  their  baptism,  they  never 
oonld  liave  had  that  honor,  which  they  show,  of  the  heterodox 
Azian  doctrine^   Their  voice,  then,  is  the  voice  of  tnulitioii ; 
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and  the  instatioe  comes  to  us  wifih  still  greater  emphasiB, 
when  we  consider — 1.  that  it  occms  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  history  of  the  "  Eodesia  dooens»"  for  there  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  any  history  of  her  teaching  till  the  age  of 
martyrs  was  oyer ;  2.  that  the  doctrine  in  controversy  was  so 
momentous,  being  the  yery  foundation  of  the  Ghriaoan  sys- 
tem ;  3.  that  the  state  of  controyersy  and  disorder  lasted  over 
the  long  space  of  sixty  years ;  and  4.  that  it  involved  serious 

Persecutions,  in  life,  limb,  and  property,  to  the  £uthful  whose 
>yal  perseyerance  decided  it. 

It  seems,  then,  as  striking  an  instance  as  I  could  take  in 
fulfilment  of  Father  Perrones  statement,  that  the  voice  of 
tradition  may  in  certain  cases  express  itself,  not  by  Councils, 
nor  Fathers,  nor  Bishops,  but  the  communis  fidelium  sen- 
sus.'* 

I  shall  set  down  some  authorities  for  the  two  points  suc- 
cessively, whicli  I  have  to  enforce,  viz.  that  the  Nicene  dogma 
was  maintained  durinp^  the  greater  part  of  the  4th  century, 

1.  not  by  the  unswerving  £rnme88  of  the  Holy  iSee, 
Councils,  or  Bishops,  but 

2.  by  the  "  consensus  iidelium." 

I.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  I  say,  that  there  was  a  tem- 
porary suspense  of  the  functions  of  the  *'  Ecclesia  docens." 
The  body  of  Bishops  failed  in  their  confession  of  the  faith. 
They  sjpoke  variously,  one  against  another ;  there  was  nothinff, 
after  luceea,  offirm,unyarying,  consistent  testimony,  for  nearly 
sixty  years.  There  were  untrustworthy  Councils,  un&ithful 
Bishops ;  there  was  weakness,  fear  of  consequences,  misguid- 
ance, delusion,  hallucination,  endless,  hopeless,  extendin'^  itself 
into  nearly  every  corner  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  com- 
paratively few  who  remained  faithful  were  discredited  and 
driven  into  exile ;  the  rest  were  either  deceivers  or  were  de- 
ceived. 

1.  A.D.  325.  The  great  council  of  Nic«a,  of  318  Bishops,  chiefly 
from  the  efistern  provinces  of  C'hristendom,  under  the  j»rosi«lency  of 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  as  the  T*opo's  Lc<^ate.  It  was  convoked  a;,,'ainst 
Arianism,  which  it  once  for  all  anathematized  ;  and  it  inserted  the 
formula  of  tlie  "  Consubstantiar'  into  the  Creed,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  the  fundamental  dogma  which  Ariauism  impugned.  It 
is  the  first  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  recognised  at  the  time  its  own 
authority  as  the  voice  of  the  in&lUble  CSiuroh.  It  is  so  received  by 
the  orbis  terrarum  at  this  day.  The  history  of  tlic  Arian  coutroversy, 
from  its  date,  a.d.  325,  to  the  date  of  the  second  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil, A.D.  381,  is  the  history  of  the  strun^gle  through  Christendom  for 
the  univerHal  acceptance  or  the  repudiation  of  the  fonrnda  of  the 
«  Consubstaatial." 
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2.  A.D.  334,  336*  The  synods  of  Caesarea  and  Tyre  against 
Athanasius,  who  was  therein  accused  and  formally  condemned  of 

rebrllion,  sedition,  and  ecclesiastical  tymnny  ;  of  murder,  sacrilo^ice, 
and  magic  ;  deposed  from  liis  see,  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  Alexan- 
dria for  life,  and  baniished  to  Gaul.  Coustantine  conlirmed  the  sen- 
tence. 

3.  A.D.  341.  Council  of  Bome  of  fifty  Bishops,  attended  hj  the 
exiles  from  Thrace,  Syria,  dtc^  by  Athaniasiiis,  &c.,  in  which  Atha- 
Bisins  was  prononnoed  innocent 

4.  A.D.  341.  Qreat  Council  of  the  Dedication  at  Antiocb,  at« 
tended  by  ninety  or  a  hundred  Bishops.  The  council  ratified  the 
proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Ciesarea  and  Tyre,  and  placed  an 
Arian  in  the  see  of  Athanasius.  Then  it  proceeded  to  pass  a  dog- 
matic decree  in  reversal  of  the  formula  of  the  "  Consiibstantial.** 
Four  or  five  creeds,  instead  of  tlie  Nieene,  were  successively  adopted 
by  the  assembled  fathers.  The  first  wu^  a  creed  which  they  as- 
cribed to  Lndan,  a  martjrr  and  saint  of  the  preceding  century,  in 
whom  the  Arians  always  gloried  as  their  master.  The  second  was 
friiler  and  stronger  in  its  iangnage,  and  made  more  pretension  to 
orthodoxy.  The  third  was  moro  feeble  again.  These  three  creeds 
were  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood;  but,  as  they  wished  to  send 
one  to  Kome,  they  directed  a  fourth  to  be  drawn  up.  Tliis,  too,  ap- 
parently failed.  So  little  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  real  history 
of  this  synod  and  its  creeds,  that  St.  Hilary  calls  it  sanctorum 
synodus." 

5.  A.D.  345.  Council  of  the  creed  called  Macrostich.  This  creed 
snppresscs,  as  did  the  third,  the  word  "  snbetaneew**  The  eastern 
Bishops  sent  this  to  the  Bishops  of  the  West,  who  rejected  it. 

6.  A.O.  347.   The  great  council  of  Sardica,  attended  by  380 

Bishops.  Before  it  commenced,  the  division  between  its  members 
broke  out  on  the  qnestion  whether  or  not  Athanasius  should  have  a 
seat  iTi  it.  In  consequence,  seventy-six  retired  to  Philippopolis,  on 
the  Thraeian  side  of  Mount  Hiemus,  and  there  excommunicated  the 
Poi>e  and  the  Sardican  fathers.  These  seceders  published  a  sixth 
confession  of  faith.  The  synod  of  Sardiea,  including  Bisliops  from 
Italy,  Gaul,  Africa,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine,  confirmed  the  act 
of  the  Boman  oonndl,  and  restored  Athanasius  and  the  other  exiles 
to  their  sees.  The  synod  of  Philippopolis,  on>  the  contrary,  sent 
letters  to  the  civil  magistrates  of  those  cities,  forbidding  them  to 
atlmit  the  exiles  into  them.  The  imperial  power  took  part  with  the 
Sardican  fathers,  and  Athanasius  went  back  to  Alexandria. 

7.  A.D.  351.  Before  many  years  had  run  out,  the  great  eastern 
party  was  up  again.  Under  pretence  of  putting  down  a  kind  of 
Sabellianism,  they  drew  up  a  new  creed,  into  which  they  introduced 
certain  inadvisable  expressions  of  some  of  the  ante-Nicene  writers, 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  dropped  the  word  sub- 
stance." St.  Hilary  thought  this  creed  also  Oatholio ;  and  other 
Catholic  writers  style  its  fathers  '*  holy  Bishops." 

8.  There  is  oonsiderable  oonfiisioii  of  dates  hera.  Anyhow,  there 
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ms  a  ■eoond  Sbmian  creed,  in  wluch  tbe  eastem  party  first  came  to 

ft  division  among  themselves.  St.  Hilary  at  length  gives  up  Uiese 
creeds  as  indefeasible,  and  calls  this  one  a  "  blasphemy.**  It  is  tbe 
first  creed  whidi  criticises  the  words  "substance,"  <kc.,  as  unscrip- 
tural.  Some  years  afterwai-ds  this  "  blasplicmia"  seema  to  have  been 
inter])olate(l,  and  sent  into  the  East  in  the  name  of  Hosius.  At  a 
later  date,  there  was  a  tlurd  Sirndan  creed  ;  and  a  second  edition  of 
ity  with  alterations,  was  published  at  Nice  in  Thrace. 

9.  A.D.  303.  The  council  of  Aries.  I  cannot  find  bow  many 
Bishops  attended  it.  As  the  Pope  sent  several  Bishqis  as  legates,  it 
most  have  been  one  of  great  importance.  The  Bishop  of  Aries  was 
an  Arian,  and  managed  to  seduce,  or  to  force,  a  number  of  orthodox 
Bishops,  including  the  Pope*8  legate,  Vincent,  to  subscribe  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Treves,  was  nearly 
the  only  chaTnpion  of  tlie  Xicene  faith  and  of  Athanasius.  He  was 
accordingly  banished  into  Plirygia,  wliere  he  died. 

10.  A.D.  355.  The  council  of  Milan,  of  more  than  300  Bishops 
of  the  West.  Nearly  all  of  them  subscribed  the  condenmation  of 
Athanasius ;  ^ndiether  they  generally  subscribed  the  heretiesl  creed, 
which  was  brought  forwaid,  does  not  appear.  The  Fope^s  four 
legates  remained  finn,  and  St.  Dionysius  of  Milan,  who  died  an 
eaule  in  Asia  Minor.  An  Arian  was  put  into  his  see.  Satuminns^ 
the  Bishop  of  Aries,  proceeded  to  hold  a  oouncil  at  Besien ;  and 
its  fathers  banished  8t.  Hilary  to  Phrygia. 

11.  A.D.  357.  Hosius  falls.  "  Constantius  used  such  violence 
towards  the  old  man,  and  confined  him  so  straitlv,  that  at  last,  broken 
by  suffering,  he  was  l)ronght,  though  hardly,  to  hold  communion  with 
Yalens  and  Ursacius  [the  .^Vrian  leaders],  though  he  would  not  sub- 
scribe aninst  Athanasius."  Atban.  Arian.  SiiL  45. 

IS.  Liberius.  A.D.  357.  **  Tho  tragedy  was  not  ended  in  the 
lapse  of  Hosius,  but  in  the  evil  which  befdl  Liberius,  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  it  became  far  more  dreadful  and  mournful,  cousidenng  that 
he  was  Bishop  of  so  great  a  city,  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  he  had  so  l)ravely  resisted  Constautine  two  years  previously. 
There  is  nothing,  whether  in  the  historians  and  holy  fatl)ers,  or  in 
his  own  letters,  to  prevent  our  coming  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  Libe- 
rius communicated  with  the  Ariuns,  and  confirmed  the  sentence 
passed  against  Athanasius;  but  he  is  not  at  all  on  that  account 
to  be  called  a  het«tic.*'  Baron.  Ann.  357,  40-45.  Athanasius 
says:  "  Liberius,  after  he  had  been  in  banishment  two  years,  gars 
way,  and  firom  fear  of  threatsned  death  was  induced  to  subscribe.** 
Arian.  Hist.  §  41.  St.  Jerome  says:  Liberius,  tiedio  victus  exilii, 
in  hereticam  pvaritatem  subscribens,  Romam  quasi  victor  intrarit." 
Chron, 

13.  A.D.  350,  The  great  councils  of  Seleucia  and  Ariminuni, 
being  one  bi-partite  council,  re])resenting  the  J'kst  and  West  res])cc- 
tively.  At  Seleucia  there  were  LH)  Bishops,  of  which  only  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  from  Egypt  were  champions  of  the  Nicene  "  Consubstan- 
tial."  At  Ariminum  thm  were  as  many  as  400  Bisbopa^  who,  worn 
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out  bj  tiie  artifiM  of  Umg  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Anaii8»  abui* 

doned  the  Consubstantial,'*  and  subscribed  the' annb^uonn  ftNnniilB 
which  the  heretics  had  substituted  for  it. 

14.  A.D.  361.  The  death  of  ( 'oTistantius  ;  the  Catholio  Bishops 
breathe  again,  and  ])egiu  at  once  to  remedy  tl^e  miseriei  of  the 
Cliurch,  thoiinrh  trou))les  were  soon  to  break  out  anew. 

15.  A.D.  362.  Stxite  of  tiie  Church  of  .Vntioeli  at  this  time. 
There  were  four  Bishops  or  communions  of  Antiocli ;  first,  tlie  okl 
■oceeeeton  and  ooomninion,  whtdb  had  possession  before  the  Ariau 
troubles ;  aeoondly,  the  Arian  taoeenion,  which  had  lately  confonned 
to  OTthodozy  in  tiie  pefeon  of  Meletius ;  thirdly,  llie  new  Latin 
meoeseion,  lately  oreated  by  Lucifer,  whom  some  nave  thonght  the 
Pope's  legate  there;  and,  fourthly,  the  now  Arian  succession,  which 
was  begun  ii}>on  the  recantation  of  Meletius.  At  length,  as  Arian- 
iem  was  brought  under,  the  evil  rechiced  itself  to  two  successions, 
that  of  Meletius  and  the  Latin,  which  went  on  for  many  years,  the 
West  and  Egypt  holding  communion  with  the  latter,  and  the  East 
with  the  former. 

16.  A.D.  370-870.  St  Been  was  Bishop  of  Ctesarea  in  Cappa- 
dooia  through  these  years.  The  judgments  formed  about  this  great 
doctor  in  hk  lifetime  diow  us  Tivid^  the  eztrsme  omtfonon  iHiich 
prevailed.  Ho  was  aocosed  fay  one  party  of  bdng  a  follower  of 
A  j>ollmaris,  and  lost  in  coossquenoe  some  of  the  sees  over  which 
he  was  metropolitan.  He  was  accused  by  the  monks  in  In's  friend 
Gregor>''s  (ii()e(  sc  of  favouring  the  semi-Arians.  He  was  accused 
by  the  Neocai.sarciuis  of  incliniiip^  towards  Ari  inisra.  And  he  was 
treateil  with  suspicion  and  coldness  by  Poj)e  Daniasus. 

17.  About  A.D.  3 GO,  St.  Hilary  says  :  "  1  am  not  speaking  of 
things  foreign  to  my  knowledge;  I  am  not  writing  about  what 
I  am  ignorant  of ;  I  haye  heard  and  I  hare  seen  the  shortoomings 
of  persons  who  are  present  to  me^  not  of  laymen  merely,  but  of 
Bishops.  For,  excepting  the  Bishop  Eleusins  and  a  few  with  him, 
for  the  most  part  the  ten  Asian  provinces,  within  whose  boundaries 
I  am  situate,  are  truly  ignorant  of  God."  It  is  observable,  that  even 
Kleusius,  who  is  here  spoken  of  as  somewhat  better  than  the  re.st, 
was  a  semi-Arian,  according  to  Socrates,  and  even  a  ]>ersecutor  of 
Catiiolics  at  Constantinople ;  and,  according  to  Sozunicn,  one  of 
Uiose  who  urged  Pope  Liberius  to  give  up  the  Nicene  formula  of 
tiie  "  ConsubsUntlaL'''  By  the  ten  Asian  provinces  is  meant  the  east 
aad  south  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  pretty  nearly  as  cut  off  by  a  line 
passing  fitnn  Cyzicns  to  Seleneia  tiirough  Synnada. 

18.  A.D.  360.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzcn  says,  about  this  date: 
''Surely  the  pastors  have  done  foolishly  ;  for,  excepting  a  very  few, 
who,  either  on  account  of  their  insignificance  were  passed  over,  or 
who  by  reason  of  their  virtue  resisted,  and  who  were  to  bo  left  as  a 
seed  and  root  for  tlie  springing  up  again  and  revival  of  Israel  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  all  temporised,  only  difi'ering  from  each  other 
in  this,  that  some  succumbed  earlier,  and  others  later ;  some  were 
foremost  champkmi  and  leaders  in  the  impiety,  and  others  joined 
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the  second  rank  of  the  battle,  being  omoome  hj  fear,  or  by  in- 
tereatt  or  by  flattery,  or,  what  was  the  meet  exeuBable,  by  their  own 

ignorance."    Orat  xxi.  24. 

19.  A.D.  3G3.  About  this  time,  8t.  Joronic  savs  :  "Nearly  all 
the  cliurclios  in  tlie  whole  world,  under  the  })retence  of  peace  and  the 
emperor,  are  polluted  with  the  communion  of  the  Arians."  Chiuii. 
Of  the  same  date,  that  is,  upon  the  council  of  Arimiuuui,  are  his 
fiynotts  words,  **  Ingemnit  totus  orbis  et  se  esse  AriaDam  nuraUis 
est."  /ft  lAieif,  That  is,  the  Catholics  of  Christendom  were  sorprised 
indeed  to  find  that  their  rulers  had  made  Ariima  of  them. 

20.  A.D.  3G4.  And  St.  Hilary :  "  Up  to  this  date,  the  only 
cause  why  Christ's  people  is  not  murdered  by  the  priests  of  Anti- 
christ, with  this  deceit  of  impiety,  is,  that  they  take  the  words, 
which  the  heretics  use,  to  denote  the  faith  which  they  themselves 
hold.  Hanctiores  aures  plebia  i^uiUu  corda  sunt  sacerdotuui."  Jn 
Aiuc.  6. 

21.  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  the  series  of  ecclesiastical  councils  of 
that  time  in  the  following  well-known  passage :  "  It  is  most  dan- 
geroos  to  ns,  and  it  is  lamentable^  that  there  are  at  present  as  many 
creeds  as  there  are  sentiments,  and  as  many  doctrines  among  us  as 
dispositions,  while  we  write  creeds  and  explain  them  aooording  to 
our  fancy.  Since  the  Nicene  council,  we  have  done  nothing  but 
write  the  creed.  While  we  fight  about  words,  inquire  about  novel- 
ties, take  advantage  of  ambiguities,  criticise  authors,  fight  on  ]>arty 
questions,  have  difficulties  in  agreeing,  and  prepare  to  auatheniatisc 
each  other,  there  is  scarce  a  mau  who  belongs  to  Christ.  Take,  for 
instance,  last  year*s  creed,  what  alteration  is  there  not  in  it  already  % 

'  Firsty  we  have  the  creed,  which  bids  us  not  to  use  the  Nicene '  con- 
substantial  then  comes  another,  which  decrees  and  preaches  it ; 
next,  the  third,  excuses  the  woixi  'substance,*  as  adopted  by  the 
fathers  in  their  simplicity ;  lastly,  the  fourth,  instead  of  excusing^ 
condemns.  We  impose  creeds  by  the  year  or  by  the  month,  we 
change  our  minds  ahout  our  own  imposition  of  them,  tlien  we  pro- 
hihit  our  changes,  then  we  anathematise  our  prohibitions.  Thus, 
we  either  condemn  others  in  our  own  j>er8ons,  or  ourselves  in  the 
instance  of  others,  and  while  we  bite  and  devour  one  another,  are 
like  to  be  oonsumed  one  of  another." 

32.  AJ>.  382.  St.  Gregory  writes :  "  If  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
I  feel  disposed  to  shun  erery  conference  of  Bishops ;  for  never  saw 
I  synod  brought  to  a  happy  issue,  and  remedying,  and  not  rather 
aggravating,  existing  evils.  For  rivalry  and  ambition  are  stronger 
than  reason, — do  not  think  mo  extravagant  for  saying  so, — and  a 
mediator  is  more  likely  to  incur  some  imputation  himself  than  to 
clear  up  the  imputations  which  others  lie  under."  Kp.  1-!).  It 
must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  passage  like  this  only  relates,  and 
is  here  quoted  as  only  relating,  to  that  miserable  time  of  which  it 
is  spoken.  Nothing  more  can  be  argued  from  it  than  that  the 
Eoclesia  dooens"  is  not  at  every  time  the  aotive  instrument  of  the 
Church's  infallibility. 
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H.  Now  we  come  seoondly  to  the  prooft  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  laity,  and  the  eflectiTeneas  of  that  fidelity,  during  that  do* 
mination  of  imperial  heresy  to  which  the  foregoing  passages 
haye  related.  I  haye  abridged  the  eztracts  which  follow^ 
hut  not,  I  hope,  to  the  injury  of  their  sense. 

I.  Alexanduia.  "We  suj»pose,"  says  Athanasius,  "you  are  not 
ignoraut  what  outrages  they  [tlie  Arian  Bishops]  coniniittetl  at  Alex.- 
aodria,  for  they  are  reported  every  where.  They  attacked  the  lioly 
urging  and  brethren  with  naked  swords ;  they  beat  with  scourges 
(heir  persons,  esteemed  honoorable  in  Ood*s  sight,  so  that  their  feet 
were  lamed  by  the  8tripe8>  whose  souls  were  whole  and  sound  in 
parity  and  all  good  works."    Athan.  Op,  c  Arian.  Id,  Oxf.  tr. 

"  Accordingly  Constantius  writes  letters,  and  commences  a  perm- 
atiion  arjainM  all.  Gathering  together  a  multitude  of  herdsmen  and 
shepherds,  and  dissolute  youths  belonging  to  the  town,  armed  with 
swords  and  clubs,  they  attacked  in  a  body  tfie  Ckurch  of  Quirinus  : 
and  8ome  they  slew,  some  they  trampled  under  foot,  otiiers  they  beat 
with  stripes  and  cast  into  prison  or  banished.  They  haled  away 
msny  tBomm  also,  and  drsgged  them  openly  into  the  court,  and  in- 
nlted  them,  dragging  them  by  the  hair.  Sotne  they  proscrihed; 
from  some  they  took  away  their  bread,  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
Aey  might  be  induced  to  join  the  Arians,  and  receive  Gregory  [the 
Arian  Bishop],  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor.**  Athan.  HigL 
Arian.  §  10. 

"  On  the  week  that  succeeded  the  holy  Pentecost,  when  the  j)€oplef 
after  their  fast,  had  ufone  out  to  the  cemetery  to  ])r!iy,  because  that 
aU  refused  communion  with  George  ^^hc  Ariau  iSishopJ,  the  com- 
msnder,  Sebastian,  straightway  with  a  multitude  of  soldiers  pro- 
seeded  to  aUack  the  people,  though  it  was  the  Lord's  day ;  and  finding 
a  liBw  praying,  (for  the  greater  part  had  already  retired  on  aeoonnt 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,)  having  lighted  a  pile,  he  plsced  certain 
virgins  near  the  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  say  that  they 
were  of  the  Arian  faith.  And  having  seized  on  forti/  meti.  he  cut 
some  fresh  twigs  of  the  palm-tree,  with  the  thorns  upon  them,  and 
scourged  them  on  the  back  so  severely  that  some  of  them  were  for 
a  long  time  under  medical  treatment,  on  account  of  the  thorns  which 
had  entered  their  flesh,  and  others,  unable  to  bear  up  under  their 
suffnrbgs,  died.  All  those  whom  they  hsd  taken,  l)oth  the  men 
and  the  virgins,  they  sent  away  into  banishment  to  the  great  oasis. 
Moreover,  they  immediately  banished  out  of  Egypt  and  Libya  the 
foUowing  Bishops  [sixteen],  and  the  presbyters,  Hierax  and  Dios- 
corus  :  some  of  them  died  on  the  way,  others  in  the  place  of  their 
hanishment.  They  caused  also  more  than  thirty  JBishops  to  take  to 
flight."    Apol.  de  Fug.  7. 

2.  Egypt.  The  Emperor  Valens  having  issued  an  edict  com- 
mauding  that  the  orthodox  should  be  expelled  both  from  Alexan- 
dria and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  depopulation  and  ruin  to  an  immense 
sxfMf  imnnediatdy  foUowtd  ;  some  wese  dragged  before  the  tribunals, 
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eihm  cast  into  prisoiii,  and  maiij  tortured  In  vwioos  ways ;  all 
aorta  of  pnniabment  bdng  inlUeted  npon  penona  who  aimed  only  . 
at  peace  and  qfuet*"   Soer.  Hist,  iv.  34,  Bohn. 

3.  The  MoivsaOF  Egypt.  "  Antonifl^  the  soUlude  of  the  desert 

to  go  about  every  part  of  the  city  [Alexandria],  warning  the  inha- 
bitants tliat  the  Arians  were  opposing  tlie  truth,  and  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apostles  were  preached  only  by  Athanasins."  Theod. 
Hist.  iv.  27,  Bohn. 

"  Lucius,  the  Arian,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  where  he  in  person  assailed  the 
aaaemblage  of  holy  men  with  greater  fiiiy  than  the  mthlesa  aoldieiy. 
When  these  ezoellent  persona  remained  nnmored  by  all  the  Tiolenee, 
in  despair  he  advised  the  military  chief  to  send  the  fathers  of  the 
monks,  the  Egyptian  Macarius  and  hia  namaaake  of  Alexandria, 
into  exile."    Socr.  iv.  24. 

Of  Constantinople.  "  Isaac^  on  seeing  the  emperor  depart  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  exclaimed,  '  You  who  have  declared  war  agninst 
God  cannot  gain  His  aid.  ( 'ease  from  fighting  against  Him,  nnd  He 
will  terniiiiate  the  war.  ilestore  the  pastors  to  their  flocks,  and 
then  you  will  obtain  a  bloodless  victory."    Ibid.  34. 

Of  Stsia,  dse.  That  these  heretical  doetrines  [Apollinarian  and 
Eonomian]  did  not  finally  become  predominant  ia  maiitdy  to  (e  oMri- 
huled  to  ths  zeal  of  the  monks  of  this  period ;  tat  all  &»  monks  of 
S}Tia,  Cappadocia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  were  Mnoerely 
attacfted  to  tJie  Nicene  failh.  The  same  fate  awaited  them  which 
had  been  experienced  by  the  Arians  ;  for  they  incurred  the  full 
weight  of  tlie  popular  odium  and  aversion,  when  it  was  oliserved 
that  their  .sentiments  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  monks." 
Sozom.  Hist.  vii.  21,  Bohn. 

Op  Cappadocia.  ''Gregory,  the  &ther  of  Gregory  Theolognsi 
otherwise  a  moat  excellent  man  and  a  ualoot  defender  of  the  tiud 
and  Catholic  religion,  not  being  on  hia  gnard  against  the  artifioet 
of  the  Arians^  sudh.  was  his  sim]}licity,  received  with  kindness  cer- 
tain men  who  were  contaminated  with  the  poison,  and  subscribed 
an  impious  proposition  of  theirs.  This  moved  the  monks  to  such 
indignation,  tluit  they  untJulrew  forihimth  from  his  communion,  and 
took  with  them,  after  tlieir  example,  a  considerable  part  of  his  flockT 
Ed.  Bened.  Monit.  in  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  6. 

4.  bviUA.  "  fcJyria  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  were  plunged 
into  oonfoiion  and  disorder,  for  the  Arians  were  very  nomeroua  in 
these  parts,  and  had  poasession  of  the  chnrdieB.  The  members  of 
the  Catholis  Choroh  tO0i«  mot,  however,  fmo  m  fimnftsrv.  It  was 
through  their  instrumentality  that  the  Church  of  Antioch  was  pre- 
served from  the  encroachments  of  the  Arians,  and  enabled  to  resist 
the  power  of  Valens.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  all  the  Churches  which 
were  governed  hy  men  who  were  firmly  attnclied  to  tlie  faith  did 
not  deviate  from  the  fona  of  doctrine  which  they  had  originaUy 
embraced."    8ozom.  vi.  21. 

5.  Antiooh.    "  Whereas  he  (the  Bishop  Leoutius)  took  part  in 
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tin  blMphemy  of  Ariui^  ho  madt  a  point  of  eoneeaKng  tMs  disease, 
fMy/ir  fim  of  the  muUituda,  partly  for  the  menaees  of  Constan- 
tfoi;  so  those  who  foUowed  the  apostolical  dogmas  gained  from  him 

neither  |)atronage  nor  ordination,  but  those  who  held  Arianism  wm*  . 
allowed  the  fullest  liberty  of  sjieeeh,  and  were  placed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  saered  ministry.  But  i'lavian  and  Diodorus,  who  had  em- 
braced the  ascetieal  life,  and  maintained  the  ap08t<.)lical  <lo«^maHj 
i/pady  u  U/ustood  Leontius's  machinations  against  religious  doctrine. 
They  threateued  that  they  would  retire  from  the  commumou  of  his 
C9i«di»  and  would  go  to  tho  Wsst^  and  rereal  his  intrigues.  Thongh 
tbsjr  ware  not  as  ^rat  in  tba  sacvad  ministry,  but  were  m  the  foiMs 
9/ the  laity,  night  and  daj  thaj  used  to  excite  all  the  people  to  seal 
fat  leligiMi.  They  were  the  first  to  divide  the  singers  into  two 
choirs,  and  to  teacli  them  to  sing  alternately  the  strains  of  David. 
They  too,  assembling  the  devout  at  the  shrines  of  the  niartyra, 
passed  the  whole  night  there  in  hymns  to  God.  These  things 
Leoutius  seeing,  did  not  think  it  safe  t^)  hinder  them,  for  he  saw 
that  tlie  multitude  wan  eapecially  uxU  alfeded  towards  tliose  excelleut 
persoDSb  Nothingi  however,  could  persuade  Leoutius  to  correct 
his  wickadness.  It  foUows,  that  among  the  deigy  were  many  who 
wws  infiMSted  with  the  hcmy :  h^aX  the  mem  of  tht  peoifie  wen  eham- 
pitns  ofoftkedoxyr    Theodor.  HisL  ii.  24. 

€.  Eoisai.  "  There  is  in  that  city  a  magnifioent  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  whereia,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place,  relii^ious  assemblies  are  continually  held.  The  Emperor 
Valens  wished  to  in.spect  this  editiee  ;  when,  having  leariied  that  (Ul 
who  uswilly  coiujrrfjuted  there,  were  opposed  to  the  hereby  which  he 
favoured,  he  is  said  to  have  struck  the  prefect  with  his  own  hand, 
beosnse  he  had- neglected  to  expel  them  thence.  The  prefect,  to 
prevent  the  slangliter  of  so  great  a  mmber  of  persons,  privately 
warned  them  against  resorting  thither.  But  his  admonitions  and 
msnaces  were  alike  unhaadad ;  for  on  the  following  day  they  all 
emoded  to  the  diureh.  Whan  liia  profect  was  going  towards  it  with 
a  large  military  force,  a  poor  woman,  leading  her  own  little  child 
by  the  hand,  hurried  hastily  by  on  her  way  to  the  church,  breaking 
through  the  ranks  f»f  the  soldiery.  The  prefect,  irritated  at  this,  or- 
dered her  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  thns  addressed  her  :  'Wretched 
wornuu,  whither  are  you  running  iu  so  disorderly  a  manner  ]'  She 
replied,  '  To  the  same  place  that  others  are  hastening.'  '  Haye  jon 
not  heard,'  aaid  ha,  'that  the  prefect  is  aboot  to  put  to  daaih  all 
that  shaU  be  found  thaiel'  'Yes,*  said  the  woman,  'and  tharefeta 
I  hasten,  that  I  may  be  found  there.'  *  And  whither  are  you  dng* 
ging  that  little  .ehUd  V  said  the  prefect  The  woman  answered, 
*That  he  aUo  may  he.  vmicJtmfed  the  honour  of  martyrdom.'  The  pre- 
fect went  hack  and  informed  the  emperor  that  all  iverc  ready  to  die 
in  be/talf  of  their  own  f'dth  ;  and  added  that  it  would  be  preposter- 
ous to  destroy  so  many  persons  at  one  time,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  restraining  the  emperor's  wrath."  Socr.  iv.  18.  "Thus  was  the 
Gkriatian  £uth  confessed  by  the  whole  dty  oi  Edessa.**  Sosom.  18. 
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7.  Samosata.  **  The  Ariant,  iumng  deprived  thig  exemplary  flock 
of  their  shepherd,  elected  in  his  place  an  IndiTidiial  with  whom 
mme  qf  the  iiiJutbUanie  of  the  city,  whether  poor  or  ridi,  servants  or 

.mechanics,  husl)andmen  or  gardeners,  men  or  women,  young  or  old, 
would  hold  conuunnion.  lie  tvas  left  quife  alone;  no  one  even  cidl- 
ing  to  see  him,  or  exchanging  a  word  with  him.  It  is,  however, 
Baid  that  his  disposition  was  extremely  gentle  ;  and  this  is  proved 
by  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  One  day,  when  he  went  to  bathe  in 
the  publie  baths,  the  attendants  dosed  the  doors;  hot  he  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  that  the  people  might  be  admitted  to 
bathe  with  himself.  Perceiving  that  they  remained  in  a  standing 
posture  before  him,  imagiDing  that  great  deference  towards  himself 
was  the  (-atise  of  tiiis  conduct,  he  arose  and  left  the  bath.  Tht9$ 
peojAc  helu  ce'l  that  the  iratrr  had  been  contaminated  hy  hia  heresy, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  let  out  and  fresh  water  to  be  supjdicd.  When 
he  heard  of  tlii.s  circumstance,  he  left  the  city,  tliinking  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  remain  in  a  place  where  he  teas  ilie  object  of 
public  aversion  and  luUred.  Upon  this  retirement  of  Eunonius, 
Lucius  was  elected  aa  his  saecessor  b^  the  Arians.  Some  young 
persons  were  amusing  themselves  with  playing  at  ball  in  the 
market-place;  Lucius  was  passing  by  at  the  time,  and  the  b^U  hap- 
pened to  &U  beneath  the  feet  of  the  ass  on  which  he  was  mounted. 
The  youths  uttered  land  exclamaJtiona,  believing  tliai  the  baU  iras 
contaminated.  They  lighted  a*  fire,  and  hurled  the  Imll  through 
it,  believing  tluit  by  tliis  process  the  ball  would  be  puritied. 
AlthouLjh  this  -vvas  only  a  cliildish  deed,  and  altliough  it  exliibits 
the  remains  of  ancient  superstition,  yet  it  in  su^icieni  to  slujw  t/ts 
odium  wliiclt  the  Arian  faction  had  vncvared  in  t/Us  city.  Lucius 
was  &r  from  imitating  tiie  mildness  of  Ennonius,  and  he  persuaded 
the  heads  of  government  to  exile  most  of  the  clergy."  Theodor. 
iv,  16. 

8.  OsitoF.NE.  "  Arianism  met  witii  similar  opposition  at  the  same 
period  in  Osrocne  and  Ca|)padocia.  Basil  Bishop  of  Csesarca,  and 
Cregory  I'.ishop  of  Xaziaiizus,  were  held  in  high  admiration  and 
esteem  UiroutjJiovt  tliexe  reijwni<^'    Sozom.  vi.  21. 

9.  Cai'I'adocia.  **  Valeus,  in  passing  through  Cappadocia,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  injure  the  orthodox,  and  to  deliver  up  the  churches 
to  the  Arians.  He  thought  to  accomplish  bis  designs  more  easily 
on  account  of  a  di>pute  which  was  then  pending  between  Baail  and 
Ettsebius,  who  governed  the  Ohuroh  of  OsBsarea,  This  dissension 
had  b(  CM.  the  cause  of  Basirs  departing  to  Pontus.  The  people,  and 
some  ojUie  most  powerful  and  inisesi  men  ef  the  cUy,  began  to  regard 
Eusebius  with  suspicion,  and  to  meditate  a  secession  from  his  com- 
munion. Tl)e  emperor  and  the  Arian  Bishops  regarded  the  absence 
of  Basil,  a!id  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  Knsebius,  as  circum- 
stances that  would  tend  greatly  to  the  success  of  their  designs.  Biii 
tlteir  expeclations  xvere  utterly  frustrated.  On  the  hrst  iDtelligeuce 
of  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  pass  tiirough  CSappadoeia,  Basil 
returned  to  Cnsarea;,  where  he  effected  n  reoonc^iation  with  Ease* 
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bills.    The  projects  of  Valens  were  thus  defeated,  and  he  returned 
with  his  Bishops.**    Sozom.  vi.  19. 

1 0.  PoNTUS.  "  It  is  said  that  when  Eulalius,  Bishop  of  Amasia  in 
Pontus,  returned  from  exile,  he  found  that  his  Church  had  passed 
into  the  liands  of  an  Ariaii,  and  that  scarcely  Jifty  inJuihitants  of  tfte 
city  had  submitted  to  the  control  of  their  new  Bishop."  Sozom. 
Yii.  2, 

11.  Abmbmia.  <<Thftt  oompauj  of  Ariaiit  who  came  with  Ens- 
tathiiis  to  Kieopolis  had  promised  that  thej  would  hnnff  over  this 
city  to  oompliance  with  the  commands  of  the  imperial  vioar.  This 

city  had  Lcroiit  ecclesiastical  importance,  both  because  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  Armenia,  and  because  it  had  been  ennobled  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  and  rjovemed  hitherto  by  Bishops  of  great  repu- 
tation, an<l  thus,  as  Basil  calls  it,  was  the  nurse  of  relit^'ion  and  the 
metropolis  of  sound  doctrine.  Fronto,  one  of  the  city  presbyters, 
who  had  hitherto  shown  himself  as  a  champion  of  the  truth,  throupfh 
ambition  gave  himself  up  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  aud  purchased 
the  bishopric  of  the  Arians  at  the  price  of  renouncing  the  Catholic 
fiuth.  Tins  wicked  proceeding  of  Eostathius  and  the  Arians  brought 
a  new  glory  instead  of  evil  to  the  Nioopolitans,  since  it  gave  them 
aa  opportunity  of  defending  the  faith.  Fronto,  indeed,  the  Arians 
consecrated,  but  there  was  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  clergy  and 
jifioph  in  rejecfiiuf  him.  Scarcely  one  or  two  clerks  sided  with  him  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  became  the  exeoration  o/ ail  Armenia,''  Vita  H. 
jBasil.  Maurin.  pp.  clvii.  clviii. 

12.  NicoMEDiA.  Eighty  pious  clergy  proceeded  to  Nicomedia. 
and  there  presented  to  the  emperor  a  supplicatory  petition  com- 
plaining of  the  ill-usage  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Yaleus, 
dissembling  his  displeasuie  in  their  presence,  gave  Modestus,  the 
prefect,  a  secret  order  to  apprehend  these  (jersons  and  put  them  to  . 
death.  The  prefect,  fearing  ifuU  he  sJiovld  excite  Uie  populace  to  a 
eeditiaus  movement  against  himself,  if  he  attempted  the  public  exe- 
cution of  so  many,  pretended  to  send  them  away  into  exile,"  4c 
iSocr.  iv.  IG. 

1.3.  Asia  Minor.  St.  Basil  says,  about  the  year  372  :  "  Keligious 
people  keep  sileuce,  but  every  blaspheming  tongue  is  let  loose. 
Sacred  things  are  profaned ;  l/iose  of  the  laity  who  are  sound  in 
faith  aiooid  the  places  of  worship  as  schools  of  impiety,  and  raise 
tiieir  heads  in  solitude^  with  groans  and  tears,  to  the  Lord  in  hea- 
ven." £jK  93.  Four  years  after  he  writes  :  Matters  haye  come  to 
this  pass  ;  the  peo^tle  have  Ifft  tkeir  houses  of  prayer ,  and  assemble  in 
deserts :  a  pitiable  sight ;  itxnnen  and  claldrm,  old  men,  and  others 
infirm^  wretchedly  faring  in  the  open  air.  amid  the  most  ])rofusc 
rains  and  snow-storms,  and  winds,  and  frost  of  winter;  and  again 
in  summer  uuder  a  scorching  sun.  To  this  they  sulunit,  because 
they  will  Itave  no  jMirt  in  tJie  wicked  Arian  leaven.  '  £p.  342. 
Again :  "  Only  one  ofoice  is  now  vigorously  punished,  an  aoeorate 
observance  of  our  fathers*  traditions.  For  this  cause  the  pious  are 
driven  from  their  countries,  and  tnnsported  into  deserts.  The 
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peopU  an  tn  lammUatian,  in  oontinual  tears  at  home  aud  abroad. 
There  is  a  cry  in  the  city,  a  cry  in  tlie  country,  in  the  roads,  in  the 
deserts.  Joy  aud  spiritual  cheerfulness  are  no  more  ;  our  feasts 
are  turned  into  mouriiiii<_,'  ;  our  houses  of  prayer  are  shut  up,  our 
altars  deprived  of  the  sijiritual  worship."    Ep.  343. 

14.  ScYTUiA.  "  There  are  in  this  country  a  great  number  of 
cities^  of  towns,  and  of  fortresses.  Aooording  to  an  andent  custom 
which  stiU  prevail^  all  the  churches  of  the  whole  oountrj  arc'and«r 
the  sway  of  one  Bishop.  Yalens  [the  emperor]  repaired  to  tha 
church,  and  stroTC  to  gain  over  the  Bishop  to  the  heresy  of  Arias  ; 
but  this  latter  manfully  opposed  his  arguments,  and,  after  a  cou- 
rageous defence  of  the  Nicene  doctrines,  quitte<l  the  emperor,  aud 
proceeded  to  another  church,  icttllher  lie  teas  followed  bij  th^.  j>eople. 
Vcdeiia  u'lifi  f'.cfron/'Jf/  (t^hided  at  he'nuj  left  (done  iu  a  church  with 
his  attendants,  and,  in  resentment,  cuudemued  \'etranio  ^the  Bishop] 
to  banishment.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  recalled  him,  because, 
I  beliare,  As  opprAmd^  an  inmnnetiotC*   Soiom.  vi.  31. 

15.  OotfSTAiiTiirovui  ''Those  who  acknowledged  the  doctrine 
of  cousnhstantiality  were  not  only  expelled  from  the  chnrches,  bnt 
also  from  the  cities.  Bnt  although  expnlsion  at  first  satisfied  them 
[the  Arians],  they  soon  proceeded  to  the  worse  extremity  of  induc- 
ing compulsor}'  communion  with  them,  caring  little  for  such  a  de- 
8eci*ation  of  the  churches.  They  resorted  to  nil  kinds  of  scourgings, 
a  variety  of  tortures,  and  contiscation  of  property.  Many  were 
jjunished  with  exile,  some  died  under  tlie  torture,  aud  others  were 
put  to  death  while  being  driven  from  their  country.  Them  airoeiUei 
were  eMtdeed  ihiwightHU  M  the  eaelem  eitiee,  bnt  espcoiallj  at  Con» 
stantinople.*'   Soer.  iL  27. 

The  following  passsge  it  onoted  for  the  aabstantial  fact  which  it 
contains,  viz.  the  testimonj  of  popular  trsdition  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine :  "At  this  period  a  union  was  nearly  effected  between  the 
Novrttian  aud  Catholic  Churches  ;  for,  as  they  both  field  t/ie  mine 
seiUiiiierds  concerii'uuj  the  JJiviuitt/,  and  were  subjected  to  a  common 
persecution,  the  meml>ers  of  both  Churches  assembled  and  prayed 
together.  The  Catholics  then  possessed  no  houses  of  prayer,  for 
tha  Arians  had  wrested  them  from  them.**   Soaon.  it.  SO. 

16.  Illtbu.  **  The  parents  of  Theodosins  weta  Christians,  and 
were  attached  to  the  Nkenc  doetrine,  henca  ha  took  pleasure  in  the 
ministration  of  Ascholius  [Bishop  of  Thessalonica].  He  also  rejoiced 
at  finding  that  tha  Arian  hmwjf  had  nU  been  reoeived  ui  lUyrickJ* 
Sozom.  vii.  4. 

17.  Neighbourhood  of  Ma{  edonia.  '*  Theodosius  inquired 
concerning  the  religious  sentiments  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
other  provinces,  and  ascertained  that,  as  far  as  Macedonia,  one jbrm 
of  beluif  watt  amvcrsaUy  j)redomiiuijU,'^  4c.  Ibid, 

18.  Bom.  ^  With  remct  to  doctrine  no  diaseiisioiiaraw  ritfaar 
at  Borne  or  in  mar  other  of  tha  Westcm  Churches.   The  people 
nimomly  adhered  to  ^firm    heUitf  edekhUMM  ai  Nicm^**  Soaom.* 
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**  Not  long  after,  Ltbenm  ^llie  Pope)  wu  reeaHed  and  re-insUted 
in  his  see ;  for  the  people  of  Borne,  haiwng  raiaed  a  dedkiKmy  and 
tsBpelled  FeUx  [whom  the  Arian  party  had  intruded]  from-thdr 
Church,  OoDstantius  deemed  it  inigBpedimU  to  prwioke  ike  popular 
fitryr    Boer.  ii.  37. 

Liberins,  returning  to  Rome,  found  the  mmd  of  the  mnm  of 
mm  aliemiied  from  him,  because  he  had  so  shamefully  yielded  to 
Constant ius.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  those  ])er80us  who 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  Felix  [the  rival  Pope],  and  had  avoided 
.  his  communiou  iu  favour  of  Liberius,  on  hearing  what  had  hap- 
pened, lefi  him  for  FtUx,  who  raised  the  Oatholio  standard.  Among 
others,  Damasna  [afterwards  Pope]  took  the  aide  of  Felix.  Sach 
had  been,  even  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  love  of  Catholid 
dMpUne  in  the  jSoman  people/*  Baron,  ann.  357.  lie  tells  us  be- 
sides^ that  the  people  would  not  oven  go  to  the  publie  baths,  lest 
they  should  bathe  with  the  party  of  Liberius. 

19.  Milan.  "At  the  council  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercella?, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  against  Athanasius, 
said  that  the  council  ought  first  to  be  sure  of  the  faith  of  the  Bishops 
attending  it,  for  he  had  found  out  that  some  of  them  were  polluted 
with  heresy.  Aeoordingl j  he  brought  before  the  Fathers  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  and  said  he  was  willing  to  comply  with  all  their  de- 
mands, after  they  had  tahscribed  that  confession.  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Milan,  at  once  took  up  the  paper  and  b^fan  to  write  his  assent ; 
but  Valens  [the  Arian]  violently  pulled  pen  and  paper  out  of  his 
hands,  crying  out  that  sncli  a  course  of  proceeding  was  impossible. 
Whrreupon,  after  nmcli  tumult,  the  (pmtinn  came  before  the  peopl^j 
ami  (jreat  maft  the  distress  of  all  ofthnn;  the  faith  of  the  Church  was 
impugned  by  the  Bishops,  lliey  then,  dreadinf/  the  judyuient  of  ti^e 
people  J  transfer  their  meeting  from  the  church  to  the  imperial  pa- 
hee.**   Hihr.  f»  Oorut.  i. 

"As  the  feast  of  Easter  approached,  the  empress  sent  to  St. 
Ambrose  to  ask  a  church  of  him.  where  the  Arians  who  attended 
her  might  meet  together.  He  replied,  that  a  Bishop  could  not  give 
up  the  temple  of  God.  The  ])r(  torian  prefect  came  into  the  church, 
where  St.  Ambrose  was,  atfrtid'd  hy  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to 
]>ersua(U-  him  to  yield  up  at  least  the  Portian  Basilica.  Tlie  people 
irere  clauiorous  afjainst  the  praposnl-^  and  the  prefect  retired  to  report 
how  mutters  stood  to  the  em])cror.  The  Sunday  following,  St.  Am- 
hroae  was  explaining  the  creed,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
officers  were  hangiug  up  the  imperial  hangings  in  the  Poitian  Basi- 
lica, and  that  npon  this  news  the  people  were  repairing  thither. 
While  he  was  offering  up  the  holy  sacrifice,  a  second  message  came 
that  the  people  had  s>  i:rf/  mi  Avion  priett  as  he  was  passing  through 
the  street.  lie  despatched  a  number  of  his  clergy  to  the  spot  to 
rescfte  the  Arian  from  hi.f  danger.  The  court  looked  on  this  resist- 
ance of  the  peo])le  as  seditious,  and  immediately  laid  considerable 
fines  upon  the  tchole  bod//  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  city.  Several  were 
thrown  into  i>ri.son.  In  three  days'  time  these  tradesmen  were  fined 
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two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  they  said  that  they  wer€ 

ready  to  give  as  mttch  ogam,  on  condition  tiuit  they  might  retain  their 
faith.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  tradestuen  :  all  tlie  officers  of  tfit 
liousfhold,  secretaries,  agents  of  the  emperor,  and  depencU  iit  officers 
who  served  under  various  counts,  were  kept  w  ithin  doors,  and  w  ere 
forbidden  to  appear  m  public  under  pretence  that  they  bhoukl  bear 
no  part  in  tbe  sedition.  Men  ofhiy/ier  rank  were  menaced  with 
iever§  eonaequenceSf  unless  the  Basilica  were  surrendered.  .  .  . 

"Next  morning  the  Basilica  was  surrounded  by  soldiers ;  but  it 
was  reported,  that  the$e  $oldiere  futd  sent  to  (he  emperor  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  wished  to  oonie  abroad  he  might,  and  that  they  would 
attend  liim,  if  he  was  going  to  the  assembly  of  the  Catholics  ;  other- 
wise, that  they  iroidd  go  to  that  irJiich  woxdd  he  hrhf  In/  St.  Ambrose. 
Indeed,  the  solilir.rs  trtre  all  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  citi/ens  of  Milan  ; 
there  w  ere  no  heretics  there,  except  u  few  uiiicers  of  the  emperor 
and  some  Goths.  .  .  . 

St.  Ambrose  was  continuing  his  discourse  when  he  was  told 
that  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  Sie  soldiers  from  the  Basilica,  aAd 
that  he  had  restored  to  the  tradesmen  the  fines  which  he  had  exacted 
from  them.  This  neiM  gave  joy  to  the  people,  who  ex])ressed  their 
delight  with  applauses  and  tliunksgivings;  the  soldiers  themselves 
toere  eager  to  bring  the  news,  throwinji^  themselves  on  the  altars,  and 
kissing  them  in  token  of  peace."  Ifieury'a  Mid.  xviiL  ^1,  42,  Oxf. 
trans. 

20.  The  Soldieky.  Soldiers  liavinj;  been  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going  extract,  1  add  the  following  passage.  *'  TercuLiu.s,  a  general 
distinguished  by  his  valour  and  by  his  piety,  was  able,  on  his  return 
from  Armenia,  to  erect  trophies  of  victory.  Yalens  promised  to 
give  him  every  thing  that  he  might  desire.  But  he  asked  not  for 
gold  or  silver,  for  lands,  power,  or  honours ;  lie  retpiested  that  a 
churcJi  mujiu  be  giften  to  those  who  preached  the  apostoUoal  elocirinee," 
Theodor.  iv.  32. 

"  Valens  sent  Trajan,  the  general,  ai^ainst  tlie  iKiriuirians.  Tra- 
jan was  defeated,  and,  on  his  return,  llie  enijierctr  repruaehe<l  him 
severely,  and  accused  him  of  weakness  ami  cowardice.  Uut  Trajan 
replied  with  great  boldness,  '  It  is  not  I,  O  emperor,  who  have  been 
defeated ;  for  you,  by  fighting  agavnet  €fod,  have  thrown  the  barbofiam 
upon  His  protection.  Do  you  not  know  who  those  are  whom  you 
have  driven  from  the  churches,  and  who  are  those  to  whom  you  nave 
given  them  up  V  Arintheus  and  Victor,  the  other  commanders, 
U'Tcorth'fl  in  whit  lie  Juid  said,  and  bronu^ht  the  emperor  to  reflect  on 
the  truth  of  their  remonstrances."  Ibid. 

21.  CiiuisTKNDOM  (JKNEiiALLY.  tSt.  lliiurv  to  Constantius  : 
**  Not  only  in  words,  but  in  tears,  we  beseech  you  to  save  the  Catholic 
Churches  from  any  longer  continuance  of  these  most  grievous  injuries, 
and  of  their  present  intolerable  persecutions  and  insults,  which  more- 
over they  are  enduring,  which  is  monstrous,  from  our  brethren. 
Surely  your  clemency  should  listen  to  the  voice  o/those  who  cry  out 
eo  loudly,  <I  am  a  Catholic,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  heretic*  It 
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•honld  semn  equitable  to  your  aanctity,  raosi  glorioiu  Augushis, 

that  they  who  feer  the  Lord  God  and  His  judgment  should  not  be 
polluted  and  contaminated  with  ezecrablo  blasphemies^  but  ahotdd 
nave  liberty  to  foUow  those  Bisf tops  and  prelates  who  observe  inviolate 
the  laws  of  charity,  and  who  desire  a  jterpetuul  and  sincere  peace. 
It  is  inipossible,  it  is  unrcusunaljle,  to  mix  true  and  false,  to  confuse 
light  aud  darkness,  and  bring  into  a  union,  of  wbutever  kind,  niglit 
and  day.  Give  permission  to  Uie  popiUaiiotis  to  Imar  the  Itachimj  of 
UupaatMrt  whom  they  hem  wUfud,  whom  they  fixed  on,  whom  they 
haTe  chosen,  to  attend  their  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  to 
offer  prayers  through  them  for  your  safety  and  prosperity.**  In 
ConM,  i. 

Now  I  know  quite  well  wliat  will  be  said  to  so  elaborate 
a  collection  of  instances  as  I  have  been  making.  The  "  lector 
benevolus"  will  quote  against  me  the  words  of  Cicero,  Uti- 
tur  in  re  non  dubia  tostibns  non  necessariis.''  This  is  sure  to 
befall  a  man  wlieii  he  directs  the  attention  of  a  friend  to  any 
truth  which  hitherto  he  has  tliought  little  of.  At  first,  he 
seems  to  be  hazarding  a  paradox,  and  at  Imgth  to  be  com- 
mitting a  truism.  The  hearer  is  first  of  all  startled,  and  then 
disappointed;  he  ends  by  asking,  "Is  this  all?"  It  is  a 
curious  phenomenon  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
that  we  often  do  not  know  whether  we  hold  a  point  or  not, 
llioiigb  we  bold  it;  bat  when  our  attention  is  once  drawn  to 
it,  then  forthwith  we  find  it  so  much  part  of  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  leoollect  when  we  began  to  hold  it,  and  we  con- 
dude  (with  truth),  and  we  declare,  that  it  has  always  been  our 
belief.  Now  it  strikes  me  as  worth  noticing,  that,  though 
Father  Perrone  is  so  clear  upon  the  point  of  doctrioa  which 
I  have  been  urging  in  1847,  yet  in  1842,  which  is  the  date 
of  my  own  copy  of  his  PraUetioneM,  he  has  not  given  the 
eonaensus  fideUum  any  distinct  place  in  his  Loci  Theologiei, 
though  he  has  even  given  "heretici"  aplaoe  there.  Among 
the  Media  Tradilionisy  he  enumerates  the  magiaterium  of  the 
Church,  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Liturgy,  usages  and 
rites  of  worship,  the  Fathers,  heretics.  Church  history;  but 
not  a  word,  that  I  can  find,  directly  and  separately,,  about 
the  sevsus  ^fidtlium.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
speaking  of  the  .Icta  Marty  rum,  he  gives  a  reason  for  the 
force  of  the  t(>stini()ny  of  the  martyrs  which  belongs  quite  as 
fully  to  the  faitliful  generally;  viz.  that,  as  not  being  theolo- 
gians, they  can  only  repeat  tliat  objective  trutb,  whicb,  on  the 
other  hand,  Fatbers  and  tbeologians  do  but  jn-csent  subjec- 
tively, and  thereby  coloured  with  their  own  mental  peculiari- 
ties. We  learn  from  tbem,"  he  says,  '*  wbat  was  the  tra- 
ditionary doctrine  in  both  domestic  and  public  assemblies  of 
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the  Church,  without  any  admixture  of  private  and  (00  to  ai^) 
BubjectiTe  explanation,  such  as  at  times  oreates  a  d^ficultj  m 
ascertaining  the  real  meaning  of  the  Fathers ;  and  so  much 
the  more,  rocanse  many  i^them  were  either  women  or  ordi«* 
nary  and  nntanght  lawmen,  who  brought  out  and  arowed  just 
what  they  believed  in  a  straightforward  inartificial  way." 
May  we  not  conjecture  tliat  the  arg^ument  from  the  Consent 
of  the  Faithful  was  but  dimly  written  among  the  Loci  on  the 
tablets  of  his  intellect,  till  the  necessities,  or  rather  the  re- 
quirements, of  the  contemplated  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conroption  brought  the  argument  before  him  with  great 
force  ?  Yet  who  will  therefore  for  an  instant  suppose  that 
he  did  not  always  hold  it  ?  Perhaps  I  have  oyerlooked  some 
passage  of  his  treatises,  and  am  in  consequence  interpreting 
his  course  of  thoufj-lit  wrongly ;  but,  at  any  rate,  what  I  seem 
to  see  in  him,  is  what  actually  does  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  myself  and  others.  A  man  holds  an  opinion  or  a  truth,  yet 
without  holding  it  with  a  simple  consciousness  and  a  direct 
recognition ;  and  thus,  though  he  has  never  denied,  he  has 
never  gone  so  far  as  to  profess  it. 

As  to  the  particular  doctrine  to  which  T  liave  here  been 
directing  my  view,  and  the  passage  in  history  by  which  I 
have  been  iUustrating  it,  I  am  not  supposing  that  such  times 
as  the  Arian  will  ever  come  again.  As  to  the  present,  cer- 
tainly, if  there  ever  was  an  age  which  might  dispense  with 
the  testimony  of  the  faithful,  and  leave  the  maintenance  of 
the  truth  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  If  ever  was  the  fipisoopate  of  Christendom  so  de* 
voted  to  the  Holy  See,  so  rehgious,  so  earnest  in  the  diseharge 
of  its  special  dunes,  so  Httle  disposed  to  innovate,  so  superior 
to  the  tenptetion  of  theological  sophistry.  And  perhaps  ibis 
is  the  reason  wh^r  the  ^  consensus  fidelium"  has,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  fallen  into  the  background.  Yet  each  constituent 
IMMrtion  of  the  Chnrdi  has  its  F^per  functions,  and  no  por- 
tion cam  safely  he  neslected.  Though  the  laity  be  but  the 
reflection  or  echo  of  the  dergy  in  matters  of  fiuth,  yet  there 
is  something  in  the  "  pastomm  et  fidelium  conspiratio** 
which  is  not  in  the  pastors  alono*  The  history  of  the  defini- 
tion oi  the  Immaculate  Conception  shows  us  this ;  and  it  will 
be  one  among  the  blessings  which  the  Holy  Mother,  who  is 
the  subject  of  it,  will  gain  for  us,  in  repayment  of  the  de- 
finition, that  by  that  very  definition  we  are  all  reminded 
of  the  part  which  the  laity  have  had  in  the  preliminaries 
of  its  promulgation.  Popi^  Pius  has  given  us  a  pattern,  in 
his  manner  of  defining,  of  the  duty  of  considering  tlie  senti- 
ments of  the  laity  upon  a  point  of  tradition,  in  spite  of  what- 
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mrar  follnen  of  evidenoe  tlie  Biahops  had  already  thrown 
apon  it. 

In  most  oases  when  a  definition  is  contemplated,  the  laity 
will  haye  a  testimony  to  gire;  but  if  ever  there  be  an  instance 

when  they  ought  to  be  consulted,  it  is  in  the  oase  of  doctrines 
which  bear  directly  upon  devotional  sentiments.  Such  is 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  of  whioh  theJ^asiMr  was  speak- 
ing in  the  sentence  whioh  has  occasioned  these  remarks.  The 
faithful  people  have  ever  a  special  function  in  regard  to  those 
doctrinal  truths  which  relate  to  the  Objects  of  worship. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  while  the  Councils  of  the  fourth  century 
were  traitors  to  our  Lord's  divinity,  the  laity  vehemently 
protested  against  its  impugners.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  later 
age,  when  the  learned  f)cncdictines  of  Germany  and  France 
were  perplexed  in  i\iviv  enunciation  of  tlio  doctrine  of  the 
Beal  Pre*ience,  I'ascliasius  was  supported  by  the  faithful  in 
his  maintenance  of  it.  The  saints,  again,  are  the  object  of  a 
religious  cult  us ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  faithful,  again,  who 
urged  on  the  Holy  See,  in  the  time  of  John  XXIL.  to  declare 
their  beatitude  in  heaven,  th(jugh  so  many  Fathers  spoke 
variously.  And  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  preeminently  an  ob- 
ject of  devotion  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  I  repeat,  that  though 
iii;>hups  had  already  spoken  in  favour  of  her  absolute  sin- 
lessness,  the  Pope  was  not  content  without  knowing  the  i'eel- 
inga  of  the  faithful. 

Father  Dulgairns  2;ives  ns  another  case  in  point;  aJid 
with  his  words  I  oondiide:  While  devotion  in  the  shape 
of  a  dogma  issues  from  the  high  places  of  the  Chnrch,  m 
the  shape  of  devotion  .  •  it  starts  from  below.  •  •  Place 
yonrselYes,  in  imagioatioD,  in  a  vast  city  of  the  East  in  the 
nilth  eentory.  Ephesos,  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor,  is  all  in 
commotion;  for  a  coondl  is  to  be  held  there^  and  Bishops  are 
flocking  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  anxiety 
poioted  on  every  face;  so  that  yon  may  easily  see  that  the 
ouestion  is  one  of  general  interest . .  •  Aak  the  very  chii- 
oren  in  the  streets  what  is  the  matter;  they  will  tell  you 
that  wicked  men  are  coming  to  make  out  that  their  own 
mother  is  not  the  Mother  of  God.  And  so,  during  a  live- 
long day  of  June,  they  crowd  around  the  gates  of  the  old 
cathedral-church  of  St.  Mary,  and  watch  with  anxious  faces 
each  Bishop  as  he  goes  in.  Well  might  they  be  anxious  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  Nestorius  has  won  the  court  over  to  his 
side.  It  was  only  the  otlier  day  that  he  entered  the  town, 
with  banners  displayed  and  trumpets  sounding,  surrounded 
by  the  glittering  tiles  of  the  emperor's  body-guard,  with 
Connt  Candidianus,  their  general  and  his  own  partisan,  at 
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their  head.  Besides  wlucH,  it  is  known  for  certain,  tbat  at 
least  eighty-four  Bishops  are  ready  to  TOte  with  him ;  and 
who  knows  how  many  more  ?  He  is  himself  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  rival  of  Rome,  the  imperial  city  of  the 
East ;  and  then  John  of  Antioch  is  hourly  expected  with  hif 
quota  of  votes;  and  lie,  the  patriarch  of  the  see  next  in 
influence  to  that  of  Nestorius,  is,  if  not  a  heretic,  at  least  of 
that  wretched  j)arty  which,  in  ecclesiastical  disputes,  ever 
hovers  between  the  two  camps  of  the  devil  and  of  God.  The 
day  wears  on,  and  still  nothinf?  issues  from  the  church ;  it 
proves,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  as 
the  shades  of  evening-  close  around  them,  the  weary  watchers 
frrow  more  anxious  still.  At  length  the  great  ^atcs  of  the  Basi- 
lica are  thrown  open  ;  and  oli,  what  a  cry  of  joy  bursts  from 
the  assembled  crowd,  as  it  is  announced  to  them  that  Mary 
has  been  proclaimed  to  be,  what  every  one  with  a  Catholic 
heart  knew  that  she  was  before,  tlie  ^lotlu  r  of  (iod !  .  .  3Ien, 
women,  and  children,  the  noble  and  the  low-born,  the  stately 
matron  and  the  modest  maiden,  all  crowd  round  the  Bishops 
with  acclamations.  Tlnn^  will  not  leave  them;  they  accom- 
pany  them  to  their  homes  with  a  long  procession  of  lighted 
torches;  they  burn  incense  before  them,  after  the  eastern 
fashion,  to  do  them  honour.  There  was  but  little  sleep  in 
EphesuB  that  night ;  for  very  joy  they  remained  awake :  the 
whole  town  was  one  blaze  of  light,  for  each  window  was  ilia- 
minated/'* 

My  own  drift  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  has 
dictated  this  glowing  description ;  bat  the  substance  of  the 
argument  of  each  of  vs  is  one  and  the  same.  I  tiiink  cer- 
tainly that  the  Ecclesia  docens  is  more  happy  when  she  has 
such  enthusiastic  partisans  about  her  as  are  here  represented, 
than  when  she  cuts  off  the  fiiithfol  from  the  study  of  her 
divine  doctrines  and  the  sympathy  of  her  divine  contempla- 
tions, and  requires  from  them  a  Jides  implicita  in  her  word^ 
which  in  the  educated  classes  will  tonninate  in  indifiiBrencey 
and  in  the  poorer  in  superstition. 

*  Sacred  Heart. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

IS  TEMPORAL  PROSPERITY  A  NOTE  OF  THE  CHURCH  f 

Sib, — I  spenk  under  correct i<ni.  Imt  I  think  not.  My  space  only 
permits  ttk'  to  r^ive  some  rapid  indication  of  what  may  be  said  on  so 

large  a  subject. 

LntlitT  asserted  adversity  to  be  a  note  of  tlie  Church,  and  Bellar- 
minc's  reply  to  this  will  lioUl  good  also  against  the  opposite  extreme. 
Facts  are  against  it.*  "  The  Church/"  he  says,  "  at  the  conunence- 
ment,  as  well  as  latterly^  suffered  great  straits,  and  her  middle  ages 
were  most  prosperous.  And/*  be  adds,  "all  these  things  were  fore- 
told.** It  is  true  Bellarmine  pointsf  to  the  "  temporal  prosperity 
granted  by  Ood  to  those  who  have  defended  the  (^hurch  /*  but  i 
ttiink  tliis  must  rather  be  understood  as  an  extraonhnary  sign  of 
the  truth  tlian  as  its  necessary  accompaniment.  Certuiniy.  in  the 
heading  to  his  explanation  ot  tlie  ll*7th  IValm,  he  tells  us  that  St. 
Hilary  and  St.  Aui^ustinc  consider  its  promises  <>t"  temporal  pro- 
sperity as  so  peculiar  to  the  old  dispensation  that  they  arc  compelled 
to  give  it  a  mystical  interpretation  iu  order  to  adapt  it  to  Christian 
times ;  and  be  elsewhere}  bids  Christians  fear  prosperity  as  the  has- 
handman  fears  unseasonable  mildness.  In  the  days  of  old,  the  book 
of  Job  gave  a  mysterious  warning  that  temporal  prosperity  was  to 
be  no  note  of  the  Church  ;  and  most  certainly  the  motto  of  Chris* 
tianity,  "Seek  the  things  that  are  above,  not  the  things  that  are 
upon  the  earth/*  does  not  naturally  tend  to  making  money,  or  rising 
in  society. 

To  say,  "Religion  may  j)reaeh  poverty  to  the  saint,  but  it  teaches 
worldly  success  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  faithful  at  large," 
appears  to  me  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  language,  though  there  is 
a  certain  truth  which  it  misrepresents.  Qod*s  blessing  will  assur- 
edly accompany  the  practice  of  His  true  religion ;  but  whether  that 
blessing  will  bring  with  it  worldly  success,  depends  on  what  Qod*s 
wisdom  sees  best  in  each  jmrticular  case.  The  Clmri  li  must  not 
frighten  away  the  weak  in  faith,  who  half  dread  to  look  to  heaven 
lest  it  should  cost  tliem  earth  ;  and  she  bids  them  "  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  Cod.  and  all  these  things  shall  bo  added  unto  you."  If 
temporal  prosperity  is  good  for  you.  you  will  have  it.  Ihit  this  is 
not  to  teach  these  things.  In  the  cat^icombs  of  old,  the  faithful 
recognised  the  Cross  where  catechumens  saw  only  the  picture  of  an 
anchor ;  and  when  the  Cross  took  possession  of  the  Basilicas  its 

•  De  notis  Eccl.  iv.  2.  f  ibid.  iv.  18. 

I  Concio  iii.  Uom.  prima  Adv. 
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shame  was  veiled  from  the  multitude  by  the  rich  jewels  which 
studded  it ;  yet  then,  as  now,  the  Church  preached  the  Cross ;  and 
now,  as  then,  she  teaches  V'a'  divitcsl  Beati  j^aupcres  ! 

I  do  not  Bee  any  real  difficulty  in  the  Fk'otestant  argument  which 
O.  H.  cannot  answer.  It  is  as  old  at  the  days  of  St  Gregory  the 
Qreat^  who  tells  us/  that  heretics  are  so  intent  on  present  things 
that  they  do  not  recognise  the  Church  in  vulneribus  posUam.  It 
is  quite  true  that  religion  cultivates  natural  virtues  whose  natural 
fruit  may  be  temporal  prosperity,  but  she  does  so  for  another  ciul, 
she  aims  at  Iieavcn,  and  leaves  earth  to  t^ike  its  chance.  God  may 
often  leave  IIi.s  elect  witliout  their  natural  reward,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  hundred-fold  more  m  a  sujx  rnatural  way  ;  but  His  justice 
will  not  allow  others  to  lose  the  reward  of  virtue,  even  though  prao^ 
tised  apart  from  the  love  of  Him,  in  a  natural  way ;  which  may 
deserve  earth,  though  it  cannot  merit  heaven.  So  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  Protestant  often  excel  Catholic  countries  in  temporal 
prosperity.  When  (as  in  England)  a  Protestant  people  is  blessed 
with  great  natural  virtues  and  gifts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  God  gives 
them  the  worldly  success  they  strive  after  ;  He  gives  them  pleasant 
homes,  full  purses,  a  ,Lroo<l  name,  and  national  greatness  ;  and  they 
hug  tliemselves  with  satisfaction,  and  talk  of  their  honest  pride,  and 
how  moral  they  are,  "  not  as  this  publican  !  and  they  exclaim, 
Who  is  lord  over  us  V  and  mock  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  be 
the  servants  of  an  Italian  Bishops  whose  eountry  swanns  with 
bmrarsl 

Italy  has  never,  in  Christian  times,  attained  the  worldly  great- 
ness of  Protestant  England,  or  heathen  Rome  ;  nor  can  she  be  said 

to  have  decayed  like  Greece  or  Egypt  In  her  brightest  days  she 
could  only  boast  of  several  j^reat  and  independent  mercliant  cities, 
who  tore  her  bosom  with  their  mutual  wars  luid  jealousies,  and 
were  thcniseives  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  or  oj>pressed  by 
tyrants.  Their  commerce  passed  away  through  a  natural  cause,  when  , 
toe  high  road  to  the  East  took  another  direction.  She  was  hardly 
ever  free  from  actual  or  attempted  foreign  domination.  I  know 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  character  of  the  diflferent  peoples  she  com- 
prises has  deteriorated,  excepting  through  the  fearful  epnad  ofrevokk- 
tkncary  and  infidel princ^ke;  which  was  as  bad  in  France.  Qermaoy 
as  well  as  Italy  was  the  cradle  of  modern  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
Italy  as  well  as  Germany  they  reign  to  this  day.  I  doubt  if,  at  this 
moment,  Englan<l  can  boast  of  higher  intellectual  gifts  (though  she 
brings  them  more  into  play)  than  Italy,  or  if  Lyons  can  surpjiss  the 
Roman  silk  in  its  way.  The  C  iiurch  preserved  and  christianised  what 
heathen  intellect  hud  produced  and  debased,  that  she  might  use  it 
as  a  means  in  her  task  of  bringing  man  to  his  perfection.  But 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  only  an  accidental  accompaniment  of  her 
divine  mission ;  when  the  world  despised  them,  she  was  their  foster 
parent;  and  now  the  silly  world  makes  them  an  end  of  its  existence^ 
she  is  accused  of  neglecting  them  1   If  the  Italians  were  better 

•lieraLliLM. 
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children  of  the  Church,  certainly  their  political  trouhles  would  not 

be  wliat  they  are ;  but  this  does  not  prove  any  particular  govern- 
ment to  be  in  fault,  much  less  the  Church,  so  far  as  Austria  is 
concerned.  For,  till  yesterday,  Austrian  policy  was  notoriously 
oppressive  to  her.  All  honour  to  the  young  Eraperor  for  the  new 
Concordat,  of  wiiich  the  Sardinian  government  complains  so  feel- 
ingly to  England  1  but  its  fruits  are  yet  to  come.  However,  in 
Borne,  if  anj  where,  there  is  a  Oatholic  goverDment ;  but  is  it  re- 
aponaible  for  the  natural  charaeker  of  its  people  !  and  where  a  people 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  a  government^  thej  vi'iW  impart 
more  or  less  of  their  own  charaeter  to  it.  But  an  unsettled  people 
is  no  more  proof  of  a  bad  government  than  an  unruly  son  is  proof  of 
a  bad  father.  A  divine  government  did  not  cure  the  Jews.  St. 
Bernard  described  the  Roman  character  in  no  cheering  colours  to 
Poj>e  Eui^enius,  but  he  bade  him  not  lose  heart:*  "You  have  to 
answer  for  its  care,  uot  its  cure}  '  ''.Non  est  in  medico  semper  re- 
levetur  ut  leger." 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  b  marked  with  the  Gross 
throu^out.  Its  very  Tirtues  are  said  to  hinder  its  temporal  sue* 
eess.  The  April  Edinburgh  Bmwf  (p.  588)  says^  "  The  most  fruitful 
sources  of  evil  and  corruption  amongst  the  Roman  population  are 
the  boundless  charitable  endowments  which  pauperise  the  city." 
Well,  almsgiving  is  a  truer  note  of  the  Church  than  tcnii>oral  pro- 
sperity. It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  peoj)lc  of  Italy  to  be  so  blind 
to  the  treasure  they  possess,  to  shut  their  eyes  to  their  true  glory  in 
being  the  seat  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  yearn  after  a  king  like  other 
nations ;  to  look  back  to  Egypt,  to  the  days  of  pagan  greatness. 
Cesare  Balbo  says,  The  imitation  of  andent  Borne,  the  puerile  and 
senseless  desire  to  resuscitate  its  power,  has  eontributed  more  than 
anj  thing,  perhaps^  to  lead  astray  Italian  minds,  from  the  tenth 
oentury  down  to  the  present  day.**  And  we  all  know  that  when 
Pius  IX.  sought  refuge  on  the  shores  of  Naples,  he  found  there  the 
tomb  of  a  sainted  predece88or,f  whose  dying  words,  7G3  years  before, 
had  been,  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  then  tore  I  die 
in  exile  but  who  lived  not  to  hear  his  attendant  Bishoi/s  answer, 
*Holy  Father,  you  cannot  die  in  exile,  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God 
has  given  you  the  peoples  for  your  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts 
oi  the  earth  for  the  limits  of  your  jurisdiction.''  The  Church*s  gOYem- 
ment  must  not  be  tested  by  Italy  alone ;  Borne  is  but  the  centre  of 
her  world-wide  sway  and  influence ;  and  is  it  not  fitting  that  at  every 
step  Home  should  remind  us  her  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world! 
Who  can  look  out  from  those  walls  over  the  wide  Caropagna,  strewed 
with  the  hui^e  ruins  of  her  pagan  predecessor,  without  hearing  the 
angel's  cry  ringing  in  his  soul,  "  Babyhm  the  great  is  fallen,  is 
fallen  !"  antl  without  feeling  in  his  inmost  being  liuw  the  new  Jeru- 
salem has  descended  on  the  earth,  to  sanctify  to  that  scene  of  deso- 
lation the  penanoe  which  the  yery  ground  seems  to  be  undergoing  for 
He  former  pride ;  and  he  sees  far  off  the  type  of  peace  in  the  white 

•  Ih  Coiuid.  iv.  2.  t  St.  Greg.  YII. 
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gleaming  walls  of  the  Paasionist  convent,  modestly  reposing  where 

once  rose  the  heathen  temple  of  the  Latin  Jove.  And  when,  from 
this  grand  and  peaceful  scene  of  penitent  desolation  lie  tumn  to  the 
silent  city,  the  cross  is  there  njofain  to  greet  him  ;  and  liis  lu*:irt  tells 
him  that,  in  the  very  niitiire  of  tlnnir*^,  Cliristiaii  Rome  was  never 
meant  to  liave  its  place  in  tlie  world  hy  the  side  of  ^dittering  Paris 
or  bustlin;^  Loutlon.  In  Kome  the  very  air  is  redolent  of  grace;  and 
if  the  Italians  will  persist  in  making  light  of  their  blessings,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  fall  like  Lucifer.  Theirs  is  an  atmosphere  of  super- 
natural life,  for  good  or  for  «vil ;  it  engenders  heroic  vurtues  and 
glorious  saints:  and  Satan  has  bis  side  of  the  picture;  he  finds 
easy  entrance  into  sacril^ous  s<Mds,  and  can  wield  through  them 
unusual  power.  Moreover,  he  finds  his  work  done  well  enough  in 
ninny  places  withont  distiirhing  existing  governments;  and  Free- 
masonry d(»cs  much  for  him  very  qnit  tly  every  where,  so  he  does 
not  trouble  hitnsi'lf  about  other  serrct  societies  except  in  Catholic 
countries,  where  he  tannot  leave  things  quiet ;  and  especially  in 
Italy  will  he  exert  all  his  malice  against  her  who  is  clothed  with  the 
sun,  and  has  the  moon  of  temporal  dianges  under  her  feet ;  against 
the  glorious  Church  of  God,  and  her  earthly  head  the  Tenerable 
Vicar  of  Christ  And,  above  all,  will  he  rage  and  gnash  his  teeth 
against  our  present  illustrious  and  beloved  Pontiff,  chosen  by  Qod 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  our  Lord's 
Idesscd  Mother,  by  whose  means  the  vile  serpent's  head  is  crushed, 
and  all  his  efforts  rendered  futile. 

And,  as  Bellarmine  says,  ojiinin  prodirUt  annt.  Our  Lord  did 
not  promise  us  temporal  prosperity  ;  He  said,  "  In  the  world  you 
shall  have  distress ;  but  have  confidence,  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 

I  SID,  Sir,  yours  lUtlifallv, 

M.Sl 

FtOit     OUT  Lady^  Help  oj  Christians,  1859. 


TEMPORAL  PROSPERITY,  WHETHER  A  NOTE  OF 

THE  CHURCH. 

Sir. — T  cannot  resist  writing  a  few  Hues  upon  the  letter  sigucd 
O.  H.  in  your  last  Number. 

Witli  much  in  it  I  agree ;  but  O.  H.*s  argument  overlooks  alto- 
getber  the  greatest  illustration  the  world  has  ever  seen  of  an  exeln- 
sively  national  Church, — I  mean  the  chosen  people  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament.  We  see  there  a  people  who  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  sole  depositaries  of  truth  in  the  world ;  a  people  to  wliom 
God  had  expressly  promised  temporal  prosperity  as  a  reward  of  faith 
an<l  obedience;  with  whom  God  had  condescended  to  make  a  com- 
pact. l>inding  Hinisi  lf  to  protect  them  by  Ills  ?"?Vi7;/r  powrr,  if  the>- 
would  obey  ilis  law;  to  whom  He  promu>ed  u  land  tiowing  with 
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milk  and  hon«j,  and  whom  He  led  Unther  through  of 
flkipendous  mincleB. 

Yet,  when  we  read  the  Old  TestanioTit,  we  find  their  history  as 
fbU  of  punishments  as  of  favours;  and  if  we  turn  to  aeeular  ancient 

history,  we  cannot  fail  to  porceive  tluit  in  nrts,  armfl,  commerce, 
naval  power,  j)hilosop]iy,  litcruture.  and  weij^dit  and  influence  in  the 
then  known  world,  tlioy  were  inferior  to  many  other  nations,  who 
were,  for  the  most  part,  heathen,  —  to  Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

Now  this  appears  to  me  absolutely  opposed  to  the  ailment 
that  temporal  prosperity  is  a  note  of  the  Church ;  for  tkhf  observe, 
is  an  instance  so  comjdete,  that  it  can  never  occur  again.  No 
people  will  ever  be  able  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  exclusive  choice 
of  the  Most  liigh.  It  is  the  character  of  the  modern  Church  to  be 
(^itliolic.  to  eml)race  all  nations  in  her  fold,  and  to  be  as  "a  fi«ld  in 
wliich  the  ciu'iny  hath  sown  cockle:"  and  we  are  expressly  told  that 
this  jiocidiarity  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  not  in  all 
probability  to  increase.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  if,  as  is  in  point 
offset  the  case,  divine  punishment  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  of  Qod  as  divine  protection ;  if,  as  is 
likewise  the  case,  that  people  were  inferior  in  temporal  greatness 
and  prosperity  to  many  others ;  if,  moreover,  as  cannot  be  denied, 
that  people  were  marked  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  manner 
quite  different  to  what  any  Catholic  nation  ever  can  be, — then  it  fol- 
lows that  we  should  not  expect  to  see  nations  prosperous  in  propor- 
tion to  tl»«'ir  Catholicity.  T  am  far  from  sayini^  the  connection 
may  not  exist.  1  should  he  inclined  to  think  it  docs  ;  hut  it  follows 
the  ordinary  laws  of  God's  providence,  which  are,  and  ever  must 

a  mystery  to  us.  Moreover,  since  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
on  earth,  humiliation,  suffering,  and  poverty  are  to  be  looked  on  as 
His  livery ;  and  His  prophecies  to  His  Church  rather  foretell  thorns 
than  roses,  strife  than  pence,  and  humiliati<m  than  triumph.  Of 
course,  the  lowly  virtues  of  the  New  Testament  are  applioible  to 
different  states  of  life  in  different  proportions ;  but  there  must  be  a 
recognition  of  them  in  the  king  as  well  as  in  the  hermit.  Heroic, 
by  which  I  mean  self-sacrificing,  virtues  are.  as  a  general  rule,  less 
appliealile  to  fathers  of  families,  simply  heeavise.  all  duties  being 
rclutivc,  the  duty  of  a  man  to  his  wife  and  children  comes  before  a 
laiger  number  of  more  distant  duties.  This  it  is  which  has  led,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  the  oelihacy  of  the  clergy ;  which  is  no 
dogma,  but  a  mere  consequence  of  what  I  may  cell  Ms  dividon 
^/labour  consecjuent  on  a  more  developed  state  of  Christian  civili- 
sation. The  attire  of  the  glorified  Church  is  to  be  wrought  about 
with  a  variety  of  ornament.  Meanwhile,  that  tem]>oral  prosperity 
should  frequently  be  witlilield  from  the  Cluirelu  that  she  should 
be  often  hated  and  desj»ised,  that  she  should  he  defaced  hy  *'  s]>ot 
and  wrinkle,"  that  she  should  be  to  many  a  stumbling-block, — all 
this  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than  what  we  might  be  led  to 
expect. 
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Irt.  Because  ehe  k  iiie  body  of  m  Heed  crowned  with  thome. 
2d.  Becauee  she  is  like  the  net^  which  held  manj  bad  as  wefl  aa 

good  fish. 

dd.  Because  it  ia  eaaier  for  her  individual  members  to  excel  in 
one  thin((  rather  than  in  many;  and  therefore  intellect,  and  even 
moral  virtiu's,  will  frequently  be  found  dissociated  from  the  Church, 
which,  in  imitation  of  her  Divine  Master,  calls  especially  the  po(jr, 
the  sinful,  and  the  ignorant :  not  that  she  calls  them  peculiarly^ 
but  because  her  iivdudmg  tJiem  repels  the  rich,  the  self-righteous, 
and  the  intellectual. 

4th.  Becauae  where  there  ia  "  commnnitj  of  aainta,**  there  ia  pro- 
bably, to  a  great  extent,  oommnnity  of  temporal  rewards  and  pun- 
iahmentB;  as  in  the  Old  Testament  the  innocent  suffered  wUh  the 
guilty,  and  in  the  New  the  innocent  for  the  guilty. 

5th.  That  as  proximity  to  sp^e  augments  responsibility,  and 
diminishes  the  chance  of  excuses  of  if^norance,  so  it  increases  the 
guilt  of  those  who  wilfully  choose  evil  rather  than  good.  Sacra- 
ments, humanly  speaking,  cause  sacrileges,  and  faith  blasphemy; 
and  this  simply  through  the  exercise  of  man  s  free-will.  We  should 
never  foiget  thoae  awlol  worda  of  Simeon  applied  to  onr  Iiord, 
that  He  waa  act  for  the  JM  and  resnrrection  of  many  in 
Israel;''  and  then  we  shall  wonder  leas  at  what  seem  the  more 
devilish  forma  of  unbelief  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  all  that  ia 
most  holy. 

6th.  That  given  an  imperfect  world,  it  is  easier  to  bring  it  to 
ac(|uiesce  in  a  law  of  ex]>e(liency  than  to  submit  to  one  which  aims 
at  a  definition  of  right  and  wrong. 

i'or  all  these  reasons,  my  common  sense  is  not  the  Ivasi  hurt  by 
the  fact  of  the  absence  of  temporal  prosperity  in  the  Church  in  any 
pardcuhur  eonntiy  and  at  any  particular  time;  though  aometimea  X 
might  expect  to  aee  them  culminate  together.  If  I  speak  of  O.  H.'a 
letter  aa  containing  a  hal/truth,  I  olaim  no  more  for  my  own;  for  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  ignorance  as  well  as  presumption,  to 
despise  truths  which  must  be  partial,  because  they  are  shown  forth 
by  a  human  intelligence.  Oui  of  the  dognuw  of  the  Church  I  admit 
no  complete  truths. 

I  am,  iSir,  your  obedient  •enrant, 

Jf. 


PROSPERITY,  NOT  THE  PllICE,  BUT  A  REWARD,  OF 

CHRISTIAN  VIRTUE. 

Sir, — A  writer  in  a  Catholic  newsjiaper  has  been  hard  on  a  sentence 
of  mine  in  your  last  Number.    May  X  ask  room  for  a  few  lines  in 

answer  to  him? 

I  had  said,  "  lleligion  may  preach  poverty  to  the  saint,  but  it 
teaches  worldly  success  and  the  comforts  of  Ufe  to  the  faithful  at 
large.*'   I  did  not  mean  that  worldly  aaooeaa  waa  the  wages,  or  iha 
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n^jeet,  of  Christian  obedieooe;  but  I  meant  Hhait  as  a  rule,  it  wm  the 
naiWroU  effect  of  certain  supernatural  graces,  and  that  it  was  the  extra 

recompense  or  present,  the  mantissa,  as  Maldonatus  calls  it,  the  co- 
rollarium,  as  Cornelius  a  Lapide  calls  it,  coming  firom  a  bountiful 
Providence  U[)on  His  consistent,  faithful  servants. 

Our  Lord  says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice, 
•ad  all  these  things  shall  be  Oidded  to  you."  ^laldonatus  refers  us 
to  the  ioataiiee  of  Solomon.  Bb,  Baul  too  Bap,  "  QodUness  is  pro- 
fitoble  to  all  things,  hvnmgprmmH  otiJk  Ufe  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.**  What  ia  promiBed  is  pnaeked;  though  I  did  not 
ve  the  word  ''preach.** 

I  think  experience  too  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Poverty  mav  eithor  be  the  hifjh  reward  of  the  saint 
and  faithful  Christian  striving  alter  perfection,  or  the  punishment  of 
the  careless  Christian.  Those  who  strive  after  perfection  arc  the  few; 
as  to  the  mxltititde  of  Christians,  poverty  is  the  token,  not  of  perfec- 
tion, but  of  certain  great  imperfections,  or  rather  great  sins.  And  in 
like  manner,  as  to  the  tiw^^diMla  of  Christians,  the  abeence  of  poverty 
is  the  token  of  the  abeence  of  those  partiealar  sins.  I  appeal  to  anj 
one  who  knows  the  poor,  whether,  looking  at  them  as  a  whole,  their 
miseries  do  not  arise  from  three  causes,  carelessness  and  improvidence, 
drunkenness,  neglect  of  conjugal  and  parental  duty.  The  absence 
of  these  does  not  guarantee  the  presence  of  supernatural  virtue  ;  but 
their  presence  testifies  to  its  absence.  If  whole  classes  of  men  are 
without  bread,  clothing,  or  lodging,  "in  labour  and  painfulness,  in 
much  watchings,  in  hunger  antl  tliirst,  iu  cold  and  nakedness,"  it  is 
not  because  they  are  like  St  Paul ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  they 
utterly  neglect "  whatsoeyer  things  are  true,  whatsoever  modesty  what- 
soever just,  whatsoever  hol^,  whatsoever  lovelj,  whatsoever  of  good 
lame;"  whatsoever  is  of  virtue,'*  whatsoever  has  the  ''praise  of  die* 
cipline."*  Here  one  great  exception  of  course  must  be  joyfully  made^ 
viz.  of  the  poor  children  who  have  bad  parents,  the  poor  wives  wlio  have 
bad  husbands,  the  poor  old  grandparents,  penitents,  though  they  have 
sinned  in  their  day.  I  class  all  these,  whom  the  Almighty  atllicts  in 
love,  with  St.  Paul  and  the  perfect,  for  they  are  under  the  discipline  of 
the  perfect;  nor  have  I  said  that  imUviduais  have  an  exact  measure 
of  temporal  good  or  evil  in  proportion  to  their  works;  but  if  a  whole 
independent  comnwmilhf  be  in  a  slovenly,  discontented,  disorderly. 
VBStMSS,  rebellions  condition,  "  incontinent,  unmercifiil,  traitors, 
stubborn,  puffed  up,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God,"  as  St. 
Paul  says  (and  this  I  think  is  the  State  of  good  part  of  Italy),  I 
cannot  but  think  that  such  a  commanity,  such  a  nation,  is  in  a 
state  of  religious  decadence. 

I  did  not  say  in  my  letter,  and  do  not  say,  that  good  Christians 
will  make  splendid  fortuiie<i,  or  be  better  ojf  than  the  children  of  this 
world ;  for  men  who  make  worldly  success  their  object,  and  the  one 
object  of  their  lives,  and  pursue  it  with  energy  and  prudence,  will 
conunonly  have  their  reward  where  they  seek  it»  and  will  beat  in  the 
moe  of  wealth  or  hononr  the  good  CSatholic,  who  not  only  does  not 
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niJike  it  his  sole  object,  but  uot  his  object  at  all.  And  in  like  manner 
I  did  not  quarrel  with  the  social  state  of  Italy  l>eeause  Enghiiul  sur- 
passed her  in  worldly  greatness,  hut  because  she  was  all  in  contusion, 
without  stable  governuient,  without  iuterual  union,  without  civil  obe- 
dience, without  religious  peace. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  quote  some  words  of  the  Council  of  Parii 
of  1B49;  they  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  friendly  hint  addressed  by 
tlie  Christians  of  France  to  the  Christians  of  Italy  and  their  abettors. 
"It  is  not  true/'  say  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  "that  in  holding  the 
inequality  of  ranks  in  society,  the  Church  implies  that  those  hapless 
persons  who  are  both  broken  with  labour,  and  yet  encompassed  with 
utter  i)cnury,  are  fettered  to  their  misfortunes  without  power  of  cluuuje 
and  us  tliowjli  by  sovie  imupcrable  JatCt  the  pressure  of  whieh  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  be  alleviated.  This  most  perverted  sentiment,  which 
of  old  time  was  in  fashion  among  the  pagatiSf  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  is  abhorred  and  detested  by  the  Church. 

''Neither  is  it  true  that  we  must  understand  the  Evangelical  doc- 
trine concerning  the  spiritual  advantage  of  pain  and  its  sanctifying 
power  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either  to  desire 
or  to  secure  a  relief  of  their  miseries.  For  they  are  taught  by  the 
Church  to  j)ray  daily  for  <leliverance  from  evil,  which  in  this  life  is, 
in  the  frst  place  itext  niistrf/  or  any  trouble:  and,  on  every  op{)or- 
tunitv  whieh  oti'ers  itself,  doth  tlie  same  Church  deelare  that  it  is  both 
lawful  and  honourable  for  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  goods  of  this 
life,  to  strive  earnestly  in  order  that  every  one  of  thenif  by  means  of 
his  strenuous  efforts,  and  in  conscientious  ways,  may  allmate  the  hard' 
ship  of  hie  contUtioHf  nay  further,  may  succeed,  by  the  assistance  of 
Qod,  in  riemg  to  a  more proeperoue  state, 

"  Once  more,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Church  disapproyes  of  either 
the  prudent  investigations  of  the  learned  or  the  tvise  endeavours  of  the 
civil  power,  for  the  niiirllorotion  of  tliost'  rlfi.<i.<cs  of  society  which  (ire  in 
waiU.  What  measures  soever  can  be  ascertained  aud  established  which 
are  salutary  for  this  purpose,  we  declare  to  be  worthy  of  prcUse^  and 
ayrceableto  Christian  pitty^  (Decret.  pp.  GG-G8). 

It  must  be  recollected  by  my  critic  that  these  strong  sentiments 
have  been  "  recognita  et  approbiata**  by  the  Holy  See. 

I  cannot  tell,  of  course,  whether  he  is  a  priest,  but  by  his  authori- 
tative  tone  I  suppose  be  is ;  and  if  so,  I  recommend  him  to  *'preadi*' 
to  his  poorer  people,  that  if  they  do  not  strive  hard  by  conscientious 
ways  to  rise  out  of  their  abject  poverty,  they  are  omitting  a  course  of 
conduct  which  the  Holy  S<'t'  has  pronounced  to  be  'Mawful,  honour- 
able, praiseworthy,  and  consistent  with  Christian  piety.  ' 

1  am,  &,c. 

O.  H. 


LAY  STUDENTS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

Sir, — ^I  beg  to  direct  your  writer's  attention  to  a  passage  in  Dr.  New- 
man's recent  Tolume  on  Uniyersity  Teaching,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
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tion  about  laymen  studying  theology.  It  ai^recs  pretty  nearly  witk 
a  ju(l<j;nient  wliich  I  Imve  heurd,  aiul  to  whicli  I  defer,  viz.  that  lay- 
men may  study  the  Treatises  (i<'.  HfJhjloiit.  ii\n\  dc  Krrhsia  ;  \mt  liad 
hetter  ket^p  clear  uf  the  hi^h  mybterics  of  faith  aud  oi  the  subject  of 
grace. 

After  mentioning  the  reasons  which  oblige  us  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  religion  into  our  secular  schools,**  he  proceeds  to  answer 
the  objection  that  it  is  better  for  a  youth  to  know  nothing  [of 
theology]  than  to  have  a  slender  knowledge,  which  he  can  use  fridely 
Sot  the  very  reason  that  it  is  slender.**    He  writes  thus  : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  to  answer,  that  one  great  portion 
of  the  knowledge  here  advocated  is,  as  I  have  jiist  said,  historical 
knowledge,  which  has  little  or  nothinLT  to  do  with  doctrine.  If  a 
Catholic  vouth  mixes  with  educated  Protestants  of  his  own  a''e,  he 
will  find  them  conversant  witli  the  outlines  and  the  characteristics 
of  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history  as  well  as  profane  :  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  be  on  a  par  with  them,  and  able  to  keep  up 
a  conversation  with  them.  It  is  desirable,  if  he  has  left  our  Uni- 
Yersity  with  honours  or  prizes,  that  be  should  know  as  well  as  they 
the  great  primitive  divisions  of  Christianity,  its  polity,  its  luminaries, 
its  acts,  and  its  fortunes;  its  great  eras,  and  its  course  to  this  day. 
He  slujuld  have  some  idea  of  its  propagation,  and  the  order  in  which 
the  nations  wliich  have  submitted  to  it  entered  its  pale;  and  the 
list  of  its  Fathers,  and  of  its  writers  generally,  and  the  subjects  of 

their  works  He  should  be  able  to  say  what  the  Holy  See 

has  done  for  learning  and  science ;  the  place  which  these  islands 
bold  in  the  literary  history  of  the  dark  age ;  what  part  the  Church 
bad,  and  how  its  highest  interests  fared,  in  the  reyival  of  letters. 
•  •  ,  .  I  do  not  say  that  we  can  ensure  all  this  knowledge  in  every 
accomplished  student  who  goes  from  us,  but  at  least  we  can  admit 
such  knowledge,  we  can  encourage  it,  in  our  lecture-rooms  and  eza- 
mination-halls. 

"  Aud  so  in  like  manner  as  regards  Biblical  knowledge,  it  is 
desiralde  that,  while  our  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
history  oi'  classical  literature,  they  should  also  be  invited  to  actjuaint 
themselves  with  some  general  facts  about  the  canon  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare,  its  history,  the  Jewish  canon,  St.  Jerome,  the  Protestant  Bible; 
again,  about  the  languages  of  Scripturcj^the  contents  of  its  separate 
books,  their  authors,  and  their  vei*sions.  In  all  such  knowledge  I 
conceive  no  great  harm  can  lie  in  being  superficial. 

*'  But  now  as  to  Theology  itself.  To  meet  the  apprehended 
danger,  I  would  exclude  the  teaching  in  exfrnso  pure  dogma  from 
the  secular  schools,  and  content  myself  with  enforcing  such  a  broad 
knowledge  of  doctrinal  subjects  as  is  contained  in  the  catechisms  of 
the  Church,  or  the  actual  writings  of  her  laity.  I  would  have  them 
apply  their  minds  to  such  religious  topics  as  laymen  actually  do 
trat,  and  are  thought  pmiseworthy  in  treating.  Certainly  I  admit 
that  when  a  lawyer^  or  physician,  or  statesman,  or  merchant,  or 
soldier,  sets  about  discussing  theological  points,  he  is  likely  to  suc- 
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eeed  as  iU  as  an  ecclesiastic  wlio  meddlss  with  law,  or  inedioiiie»  or 

the  exchange.  But  I  am  professing  to  contemplate  Christian  know- 
ledge in  what  may  be  called  its  secular  aspect,  as  it  is  practically 

useful  in  the  intercourse  of  life  and  in  general  conversation ;  and 
I  would  cncourar^c  it  as  it  bears  upon  the  history,  Uteratore,  and 
philosophy  of  Cliristianity. 

"  It  is  to  he  considered,  that  our  students  arc  to  go  out  into 
the  world,  and  a  world  not  of  professed  Catholics,  hut  of  inveterate, 
often  bitter,  commonly,  contemptaoos  Protestants ;  nay,  of  Protes- 
tants who,  so  fiur  as  tliey  come  from  Protestant  Universities  and 
public  schools,  do  know  their  own  system,  do  know,  in  proportion 
to  their  general  attainment's,  the  doctrines  and  atgnments  of  Pro- 
testantism.   I  should  desire,  then,  to  encourage  in  our  students  an 
intelligiiit  apprehension  of  the  relations,  as  I  may  call  tliotn.  he- 
tween  tlie  Church  and  society  at  large ;  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  Church  and  a  religious  sect ;  between  tlie  Church  and 
the  civil  power ;  what  the  Church  claims  of  necessity,  what  it  can- 
not dispense  with,  what  it  can ;  what  it  can  gi*aut,  whtit  it  cannot. 
A  Catholic  hears  the  eelibai^  of  Ihe  clergy  discussed ;  is  that  usage 
of  &ith,  or  is  it  not  of  fidth  t   He  hears  the  Pope  accused  of  inter- 
fering with  the  prerogatiTes  of  her  Majesty,  because  he  appoints  an 
hierarchy.   What  is  he  to  answer?   What  principle  is  to  u'uldc 
him  in  tlie  remarks  which  he  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
making?    lie  fills  a  station  of  importance,  and  he  is  addressed  by 
some  friend  who  has  ]ioliticnl  reasons  for  wishing  to  know  what  is 
the  differe!iee  between  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  whether  the  Council 
t>f  Trent  has  been  received  in  France,  whether  a  priest  cannot  in 
certain  cases  absolve  prospectively,  what  is  meant  by  his  inientionf 
what  by  the  ofms  opmUum  ;  whether,  and  in  what  sense,  we  con- 
sider Protestants  to  be  heretics;  whether  any  one  can  be  saved 
without  sacramental  confession ;  whether  we  deny  the  reality  of 
natural  virtue,  and  what  worth  we  assiLrn  to  it. 

"Questions  may  be  nmltiplied  without  limit,  which  occur  in 
conversation  l)etween  friends  in  social  intercourse,  or  in  the  business 
of  life,  where  no  arnjuineut  is  needed,  no  subtle  and  delicate  <lis«[ui- 
sition,  but  a  few  direct  words  stating  the  fact.  Half  the  contro- 
versies which  go  on  in  the  world  arise  from  ii^orance  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  ;  half  the  prejudices  against  Catholicity  lie  in  the  misin- 
formation Of  the  prejudiced  parties.  Candid  persons  are  set  right, 
and  enemies  silenced,  by  the  mere  statement  of  what  it  is  that  we 
bdiere.  It  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for  a  Catholic  to  say,  '  I 
leaye  it  to  theologians,'  '  I  will  ask  my  priest  f  but  it  will  com- 
monly give  him  a  triumph,  as  easy  as  it  is  complete,  if  he  can  then 
and  there  lay  down  the  law.  I  say,  *  lay  down  the  law for  re- 
markable it  is.  that  even  those  who  speak  against  Catholicism  like 
to  hear  alxmt  it.  and  will  excuse  its  advocate  from  alleging  argu- 
ments, if  he  can  gratify  their  curiosity  by  "giving  them  information. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  as  I  have  said,  such  mere  information 
will  really  be  an  argument  also*  I  recollect  some  twenty-five  yearn 
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ajjo  three  friends  of  my  owu,  as  they  then  were,  clergymen  of  the 
EstftblUhment,  making  ft  tour  through  Ireland.  In  the  West  or 
South  they  had  occasion  to  become  pedestrians  for  the  day ;  and 
thej  took  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  be  their  guide.  They  amused  them- 
srives  with  putting  questions  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  religion ; 
and  one  of  them  oonfessed  to  mc  on  his  return  that  that  i)Oor  child 
put  them  all  to  silence.  How  ?  Not  of  course  by  any  train  of  ar- 
gument or  refilled  tlipological  disquisition,  but  merely  by  knowing 
aud  understanding  the  answers  in  Ills  eatecliisin. 

"Nor  will  argument  itself  Ijc  out  of  place  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men mixing  with  the  world.  As  secular  power,  honour,  and  resources 
are  neyer  more  suitably  placed  than  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
Catholics;  so  secular  knowledge  and  secular  gifts  are  then  best 
employed  when  they  minister  to  Divine  Eerelation.  Theologians 
inculcate  the  matter  and  determine  the  details  of  that  revelation; 
they  view  it  from  within;  phiU)S(>phers  view  it  from  without;,  and 
this  external  view  may  be  called  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and 
the  otKee  of  <lelineatitig  it  oxtenndly  is  most  gracefully  performed 
by  laymen.  In  the  first  age  laymen  were  most  commoidy  tiie  apo- 
logists. Such  were  .Justin,  Tatiaii,  AthenaL;oras,  Aristides,  ller- 
mias,  Miuucius  Felix,  Aruobius,  and  Luctuulius.  In  like  nuiuuer, 
In  this  age  some  of  the  most  prominent  defences  of  the  Church  are 
from  laymen;  as  De  Maistre,  Chateaubriand,  Nicolas,  Montalembert^ 
and  others.  If  laymen  may  write,  lay-students  may  read;  they 
surely  may  read  what  their  fathers  may  have  written.  They  might 
surely  study  other  works  too,  ancient  and  modern,  whether  by  ec- 
clesiastics or  laymen,  which,  although  they  do  contain  theology, 
nevertheless  in  their  structure  and  drift  are  polemieal.  8ueh  is 
Origen'^s  great  work  against  Celsus.  .  .  .  Eveu,  however,  if  we  eon- 
fine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  [)hilosophy,  that  is,  the  external  contem- 
plation of  religion,  we  shall  have  a  range  of  reading  sufficiently  wide, 
and  as  valuable  in  its  pracdcal  application  as  it  is  liberal  in  its 
diaracter.  In  it  will  be  included  what  are  commonly  called  the 
Evidences,  and  what  is  an  especially  interesting  subject  at  this  day, 
the  notes  of  the  Church.** 

A  letter  which  has  come  into  ray  bands  from  a  foreign  theologian 
singalarly  corroborates  some  of  these  remarks,  going  further  than  the 
antlior.  It  says,  "  >[y  o[)inioii  is,  which  many  others  share,  tliat  at 
]>resent  laymen  of  a  eertain  rank  have  more  need  of  knowiiiLC  '^(xj- 
TiuUic  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  canon  law,  than  priests. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  lay  company  the  deepest  and  most  difficult 
problems  in  those  subjects  are  discussed.  This  is  seldom  done  when 
any  priest  is  present.  Moreover,  in  your  country,  laymen  have 
better  opportunities  than  priests  to  correct  a  thousand  false  notions 
of  Fh>teHta&tB.** 

u. 
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ON  DEVOTION  TO  HOLY  MEN  DEPARTED. 

Sir, — A  theologiau,  whom  without  extravagance  I  may  consider  of 
the  very  highest  authority  on  the  point,  writes  to  me  as  follows  on 
the  subject  which  your  oonreE^ondent  R.  M.  has  itarted.   He  says : 

1.  There  is  no  obstade  against  publishing  pictures,  even  with 
prayers  attached,  in  honour  of  these  martyrs,  provided  that  (I) 
there  is  no  glory  round  the  head;  and  (2)  the  title  of  Saint  or 
Blessed  is  not  given  to  them.  Moreover,  it  is  fitting  (3)  that  the 
word  "mart}T"  should  not  be  employed  as  a  special  and  solemn 
personal  qualification.  But  we  might  allowably  say  "  martyred;** 
'^Rhed  his  blood  for  the  faith;"  ^'N.  M.  martyr  of  the  order  of 
Benedictines." 

2.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  painting  or  exposing  the  portraits  of 
these  martyrs  in  the  churches,  provided  no  aureole  is  given  them. 

3.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  inserting  their  lives  in  tfie  eoDeetions 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  provided  they  are  not  qualified  in  an 

undue  manner. 

4.  The  private  cidtus  of  persons  who  have  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  so  far  from  being  forbidden  in  the  Churchy  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, completely  authorised. 

I  will  add  one  remark  :  (Jilbcrt,  who  had  the  pictures  of  the 
English  Martyrs  painted  in  the  English  chapel  at  Home,  probably 
did  things  that  would  not  be  at  present  permitted.  At  that  time 
the  wise  decrees  of  Urban  YIII.  had  not  been  made.  These  de- 
crees are  excessively  severe;  but  they  have  been  softened  by  inter- 
pretation and  by  usage;  as  may  be  seen  in  Benedict  XIY.  de  Can.  S» 
In  Italy  they  are  much  more  facile  than  on  this  side  the  Alps. 
And  yet  it  was  because  of  the  abuses  which  took  place  in  Italy, 
that  the  decrees  were  made.  The  devout  women  of  Venice  went 
to  burn  their  candles  before. the  tomb  of  the  Protestant  Servite 
Paolo  Sarpi.  C,  M. 


TRADITIONS  OF  HISTORICAL  POINTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted,  without  pretending  to  answer  a 
question  which  will,  I  hope,  be  treated  by  some  one  more  competent 
than  myself,  to  introduce  to  the  readers  of  the  EatMer  a  passage 
from  Sir  Thomas  More*s  letter  to  Dorpius,  whieh  throws  some  light 
on  the  distinction  between  the  iradUional  tintoiogff  ^ the  echoola,  and 
real  luHorical  and  patridie  iM/nUng,  proposed  in  your  last  Number 
for  discussion. 

*'  You  will  perhaps  say  (writes  Sir  Thomas)*  that  in  the  ancient 
writers  the  matters  are  not  so  easily  found,  nor  so  well  arranged,  as 
in  these  more  modern  ones,  who  have  collected  toi^ether  all  cognate 
and  similar  subjects  under  certain  heads,  and  have  sorted  each  into 
its  own  family.    In  this,  Doq)ius,  perliaps  I  should  agree  with  you ; 

*  Thome  Mori  Opera  omnia,  Latioe,  Frankfort,  1689,  pp.  292  et  sqq. 
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I  confess  that  it  is  convenient,  both  in  literary  .md  in  domestic 
•  furaiturc,  to  have  every  thing  distinct  and  in  its  own  place;  so 
thtt  you  maj,  at  a  momeat^s  notice,  lay  your  hand  upon  it  without 
mistake.  It  is,  I  oonlesB,  a  oonFonienee.  But  some  people  make 
•aoh  an  ineonyeiueiit  use  of  this  great  oonTenienoe,  tiiat  it  would 
almost  have  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  the  oonvenienoe  at 
alL  And  I  imagine  that  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  all  the  raost 
aacient  commentators  on  the  Bible  have  been  so  long  neglected  by 
most  peo})le  :  because  the  corrupted  jud'_jinents  of  tliese  unhappy 
wits  have  persuaded,  first  themselves  and  then  others,  that  there  is 
nowhere  any  thinur  worth  readinj;  that  has  not  been  collected  into 
the  receptacles  of  these  compendia.  So  they  content  themsolvea 
with  them,  and  carelessly  contemn  all  else.  I  myself  once  fell  in 
with  a  person  of  this  way  of  thinking  in  a  bookaeller*s  shop.  Ho 
was  an  old  man,  with  one  foot  already  in  the  grave,  and  likely  to 
have  hoth  there  soon.  He  had  already  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the 
doctorate  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  happened  to  say  to  him 
that  St.  Augustine  once  thought  that  all  devils  were  corporeal  sub- 
stances.* He  immediately  bent  his  brows,  and  tried  to  frown  down 
my  temerity.  So  I  replied,  '  It  is  not  I  that  say  so,  father;  nor  do 
I  defend  Augustine  for  saying  so:  he  was  a  man,  he  might  be 
wrong.  I  believe  in  him  as  in  a  man  that  was  most  freq^uently  right; 
bat  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  man  is  to  be  believed  in  every 
thing.*  Then  my  firiend  began  to  glow  with  passion,  ehiefly  because 
of  my  calumnious  imputation  upon  the  great  Father.  'Bo  you 
think,'  said  he.  '  that  I  have  never  read  Augustine  t  I  read  him 
hsibre  you  were  born.'  Then  he  would  have  transfixed  me  with  his 
angry  words,  if  I  had  not  luckily  had  proof  at  hand.  As  we  were  in 
the  bookseller's  shop,  I  took  up  St.  Augustine's  book  de  DivincUione 
Dcemanum,  and  turned  to  the  place,  and  showed  it  him.  After 
reading  the  passage  once  and  again,  and  at  length,  on  the  third 
reading,  having  with  my  help  begun  to  uudcrstimd  it,  he  said,  with 
astonishment,  '  Surely  I  much  wonder  how  Augustine  can  speak 
thus  in  this  book ;  for  he  certainly  does  not  say  so  in  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences^  which  is  a  book  of  much  greater  authority  than  this."* 
Here  I  iiiterru[>t  the  course  of  my  author*s  remarks,  because 
fitapleton,  in  his  Vita  ThomcB  Mori,  c.  xiii.,  takes  u]^  the  quotation 
at  the  point  to  which  I  have  brought  \%,  introducing  it  with  the 
following  heading  of  his  own : 

"About  the  theologians  who  are  versed  only  in  scholastic 

*  8i  AngiiBtiDe  do«t  not  qnltoiay  this;  he  speaks  of  devils  haTiag  bodies, 
serial,  not  earthly  bodies,  and  so  far  of  the  nature  of  human  bodies,  that  by 
means  of  the  analogy  he  answers  the  objection  that,  since  in  their  bodies  the^ 
tnore  more  quickly  and  perceive  more  keenly  than  we  in  ours,  therefore  their 
bodiee  are  superior  to  ours.  No,  he  aatwan,  for  the  bodice  of  brute  animala 
are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  i^reaK^r  speed  and  of  more  acute  perception 
than  ours  have,  yet  they  are  not  on  that  account  better  than  ours.  Ue  does 
Bot  appear  to  notiea  these  passage  in  his  Retraetationa,  bnt  the  lenfle  of  tb» 
word  "corpm"  is  very  vajjue  in  the  Fathers.  Vid.  P«'tav.  de  Deo,  ii.  1.  Other 
iMfenew  are  given  ftom.  bt.  Augastiae,  in     de  L4igo  de  AageU  i.  1. — £0. 
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karning,  and  who  neglect  the  reading  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
Scriptiuefly  contenting  themielTes  with  Peter  Lomhard  or  Qratian 
only,  and  the  patristic  texts  cited  bj  them;  he  writes,  in  his  Epistle 

to  Martin  DurpiuB.  to  exhibit  the  magnitude  pf  their  mistake  and 
of  their  faiUng.''  Then  he  continues  More*8  text,  where  I  broke  it 
off,  thus : 

"  Peoi)le  of  this  kidney,  who  read  neither  the  Fathers  nor  the 
Scriptures,  seem  to  me  to  act  like  u  jhtsou  who  would  not  h^ok  at 
any  Latin  Ch»ssic,  imt  wouUl  only  learn  the  construction  of  the 
language  from  the  rules  of  Alexander,  an<l  the  words  from  Perott's 
Cornucopia  and  from  Calcpin,  because  he  was  persuaded  that  ail 
Latin  words  were  to  be  found  in  these  works.  And,  indeed,  he 
would  find  the  greatest  part»  and  all  the  choicest  of  them.  For 
Just  as,  in  the  recent  school-theologians,  the  texts  of  the  old  Fathers 
are  inserted  as  authorities,  so  in  these  gmnnnutical  books  do  the  old 
poets  and  orators  figure,  and  some,  indeed,  whose  works  are  no 
longer  extant.  But  these  will  never  make  a  Latin  scholar,  nor  the 
others  a  theologian,  if  he  studies  them  alone ;  even  though  he  may 
be  uj)  in  ten  thousand  of  the  abstract  qucsti(»ns.  ' 

Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  he  writes  this  in  defence  of 
Erasmus  against  Dorpius,  might  deprive  CTen  More*s  yenerable 
name  of  the  weight  which  it  otherwise  would  have  given  to  this 
letter,  were  it  not  that  he  is  confirmed  by  Stapleton*s  high  authority. 
As  it  stands,  it  must  be  taken  to  express  the  united  judgment  of 
our  great  Martyr  and  our  greatest  Doctor.  Tbe  grammaticid  works 
of  Alexander,  Perott,  and  Calepin,  noticed  in  the  extract,  may  find 
their  parallel  in  the  grammar,  «j;radus,  and  (Ulectns  of  modem  days. 
''As  grajnmar,  j^radus,  and  delectus,"  soys  More,  "do  not  make  a 
scholar,  so.  scholastic  compendia  do  not  make  a  theologian.** 

I  am,  i::ir,  yours,  &c. 

K.& 


DESIGNS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  RUSSIA. 

SiK, — A  friend  of  mine  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  suhject  of 
the  attitude  and  views  of  Jiussia,  in  connection  with  the  i)resent 
war,  so  clearly  in  an  unpublished  pamidilet,  tliat  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  set  them  before  your  readei*s  us  far  as  your  space 
admits. 

Russia,  as  he  considers,  is  the  power  destined  to  gain  by  the 
mad  and  lawless  policy  of  France  and  Sardinia.   The    liberalism  * 

put  forward  is  only  the  familiar  repetition  of  many  another  stroke 
of  the  kind.  Such  professions  of  philanthropic  sym])athy  preceded 
the  disru])tion  of  Poland ;  such  talk  was  heard  about  Greece  and 
before  JJavarino,  and  has  now  half-severed  a  new  region  from 
Turkey  on  the  Danube,  to  be  soon  absorbed  like  Poland.  The 
strings  and  levers  of  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Continent  are  in 
reality  in  her  hands.    She  has  Legitimacy  in  one  baud,  and  llevolu- 
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iioB  ift  the  other;  amd  is  so  praoted  in  the  game,  that  she  might 
almost  play  it  bliDdfold. 

How  long  is  it  since  it  has  been  known  to  the  better  informed 
in  evefy  country  but  England — which  is  so  enlightened  that  she  can- 
not see — that  before  Russia's  plans  in  Turkey  can  be  much  further 
deveh^ped,  Austria  must  be  reduced  to  at  k'ast  an  inert,  suffering, 
exhausted  condition  /  Austria's  »Slavic  popuhitions  must  also  be 
tuugljt  to  look  for  tiieir  future  to  the  cognate  Muscovite,  and,  with 
those  of  Turkey,  gruduully  crystallise  into  Kussian  provinces,  from 
the  Black  ISea  to  the  Adriatie. 

This  aaeault  of  France  and  Sardinia  will  probably  adTanoe  Buaria 
morally  and  politically— though  not  as  yet  physically — ^to  all  but  the 
aeoompliahment  of  that  desi  <;n. 

Even  a  succession  of  military  successes,  pitched  battles  fairly 
won,  can  hardly  save  Austria.  She  will  almost  certainly  break 
down  in  finance,  after  having,  to  men's  surprise,  just  raised  her 
head  above  the  level  of  bankruptcy.  Kussia  will  liave  nothing  to 
do  but  stand  by,  guiding  events  through  her  satellitis  in  Paris, 
Turin,  and  London.  If  Austria  be  uot  sufficiently  broken,  she  can 
disturb  her  by  conspiracy  in  her  rear,  or  even  by  attack.  If  she  be 
so  far  broken  as  to  present  a  i)rospect  of  Franoe  becoming  too  power- 
fid,  she  can  head-a  Qerman  alliance,  and  march  toihe  Bhine,  pntting 
Austria  once  more  as  ostentatiously  «s  possible  in  a  position  of  dis- 
graceful obliga^<m  for  help  out  of  a  ]>it  which  the  helper  had  dug. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  financial  ruin  and  the  show  of 
help  are  for  Austria,  and  that  military  concussion  is  re8erve<l  for 
France.  But  who  can  say  ]  It  may  depend  on  the  comjileteness 
of  I^uis  Napoleon's  collusion  with  Alexander.  If  he  is  yet  to  join 
in  a  partition  of  Turkey,  then  the  whole  weight  of  all  calamity  may 
probably  ihll  on  Austria.  Still,  the  former  course — that,  to  wit,  of 
hopeless  depression  of  Austria  through  financial  exhaustion,  and  of 
France  through  a  defeat  at  tiw  hands  of  a  new  coalition — seems  the 
more  likely. 

In  any  event,  the  real  case,  as  concerns  Europe,  has  not  even 
been  hinted  at  by  our  wonderful  Press  and  Parliament.  On  the  one 
band,  a  philanthropic  impossibility,  a  lawless  propagandism  of  con- 
stitutional forms,  is  accepted  as  motive  for  encouray;ing  the  march 
of  France  into  Italy;  on  the  other  hand,  a  risk  of  sueli  a  thing  as 
French  ambition  is  the  utmost  motive  that  has  been  suggested  for 
misgiTing,  and  fiw  pausing  in  headlong  cooperation  with  Cavour 
and  the  Clubs.  Certainly  this  is,  so  far,  common  sense ;  but  how 
infinitely  short  of  the  truths  involved,  and  the  motives  presented, 
by  three  Word^  '*  What  of  Bnssiar  You  will  not  get  that  chord 
touched. 

But  there  are  other  motives  besides  those  drawn  from  strategy, 
and  geographical  positions,  and  sympathies  of  blowl  and  language, 
which  make  Kussia  intent  on  paralysing  Austria,  reducing  her  to  a 
small  German  state,  and  blipping  the  jVluscovile  bit  into  the  mouths 
of  her  iSkvic  tribes. 
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The  auntf  motiycs  which  rendered  it  clear  gain  to  Eiissia  (hail 
the  prestige  of  the  Germanic  empire — the  shadow  of  that  of  Rome 
•^should  cease,  and  that  Vienna  should  sink  into  only  the  capital 
of  Austria,  and  her  emiH^ror  be  one,  therefore,  of  a  later  date  than 
the  Romanoff,  still  prevail.  The  grandeur  of  the  old  imperial  dig- 
nity is  not  yet  sufficiently  stripped  from  Russia  s  rival.  Like  that 
other  august  daimant  ef  hom^^  and  reyerence,  the  crown  of  Si. 
Louis,  it  mint  be  lowered  to  the  dost  Bnsria  must  haye  none  hut 
new  kings  and  jwresmi  states^  or,  at  best»  decrepit  old  ones,  as  the 
preliminaij  to  enforcing  her  long-reserved  claim  to  universal  impe> 
rial  sway,  and  the  fruition  of  hm  psetendsd  inheritanoe  through 
Byzantium  and  tlie  Palfoologi. 

She  has  also  to  make  her  throne  the  citadel  of  man's  religious 
necessities.  However  strong  unbelief  and  \'ice  and  revolution  may 
be,  in  the  long-run  Russia  knows  that  men  must  have  order,  and 
all  that  renders  order  possible ;  and  that,  thereforej  religion  must 
reappear,  like  an  Ararat^  after  eyery  deluge.  What  strength  may 
be  got  through  these  moral  necessities,  a&r  teaching  the  world  to 
feel  them  through  snocessiye  coniusiona  and  desolations,  and  after 
breaking  down  every  rival  representattye  of  such  ideas,  Russia 
means  to  retain  for  herself.  She  may  somewhat  miscalculate  final 
issues,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  such  are  among  her  motives;  such 
are,  tlierefore,  among  the  facts  with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
viewing  such  an  event  as  war  waged  against  Austria.  Every  por- 
tion of  this  subject, — in  which  England  has  been  only  seeing,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  tempting  vision  of  a  romantic  united  Italy,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  warning  spectre  of  an  aggrandised  France, — teemi^  in 
fiict,  with  Bossia's  sehemee.  Her  motiyes  and  interests,  ethnological^ 
geographical,  military,  political,  leligiotts,  crowd  into  the  very  yaa 
of  the  question.  Yet  they  are  unseen,  unnamed.  Their  over- 
whelming importance  is  rendered  doubly  impressive  by  the  dead 
silence  regarding  them.  Such  a  demeanour,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  is  fearfully  ominous ;  it  shows  the  truth  t<>  be  so  grave  as  to 
make  the  weak  look  askance,  and  that  where  ignorance  and  panic 
cannot  be  supposed,  there  must  be  collusion. 

One  word  as  to  contingence  directly  afifectiug  our  own  shoiea. 
Which  power  is  likely  to  do  Bnsria's  work  of  breaking  England 
when  her  tarn  comes  %  Is  it  Austria  t  or  is  it  France  %  Supposing 
Iiouis  Napoleon  to  look  forward  to  the  humiliation  of  England  as 
the  triumph  which  is  to  giye  to  himself  £ime,  and  to  his  dynasty 
permanence,  when  can  he  most  safely  attempt  it, — before  or  afler 
the  crushing  of  Austria  ?  Austria  (like  the  rest  of  Germany)  might 
easily  be  induced  to  strike  a  blow  to  save  England,  and  arrest  the 
domination  of  France,  were  she  herself  standing  upright  and  un- 
crippled. If  French  ambition,  or  rather  vain-glory  and  revenge, 
are,  therefore,  ere  long  to  be  directed  against  us,  the  assault  on 
Austria  is  a  wise  preSminary.  Oar  most  sure  ally  will  be  thns 
destroyed,  not  to  speak  of  her  dispositions  changed  by  a  sense  of 
injury  in  bdng  abandoned.   Fhmoe  will  assail  us  with  no  alarms 
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Uk  her  rear,  but,  on  tli*  contrary,  with  Italian  ships,  and  ports,  and 
tailors,  added  to  her  own.  The  temptation,  should  Franco  entirely 
triumph  in  her  present  war,  to  pursue  the  career  desired  by  Russia 
will  be  irresistible;  aud  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  two  great 
maritime  powers  will  end  in  the  possesion  by  a  third  of  the  prize 
for  which  they  contend. 

H.  H. 

A  Tour  in  Dal  mat  la,  Albania,  aiid  MotUenegro,  with  an  IHstmncal 
Sketch  o/Uiff  JiepMic  of  liayma.  By  W.  F.  Wiugfield,  M  A.  M.D. 
(London,  Bentley.)  A  record  of  s  abort  excarsion  made  by  the 
writer  into  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  littie  known,  with  the  objeet 
of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkish 
Albania,  and  that  of  the  Slave  nationalities  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  Many  interesting  details  on  both  these  sabjects  nugr 
be  picked  up  in  this  modest  volume. 

The  history  of  Ragusa,  the  "  little  Venice"  of  tlie  Adriatic,  is  in- 
teresting, as  that  of  a  republic  which  alone  knew  how  to  preserve 
itself  and  its  maritime  commerce  by  treaty  aud  {)eaceable  means 
during  Turkish  ascendency  in  the  Mediterranean^  without  compro* 
mising  its  religiooa  fidth  or  political  independence,  and  which  on^ 
fell  at  last  through  Toluntarily  t^ing  part  with  Napoleon  I.  It 
sppeaxs,  from  late  notices  in  the  public  printflf,  Ukdy  to  figure  in 
the  present  war. 

• 

ManseCs  Batnpton  Lectytes*  Sd  edition.  (London,  Murray.)  We 
bane,  as  onr  readers  know,  already  reviewed  this  able  work  at  some 
length.  We  notice  it  again  merely  from  justice  to  Mr.  Mansel,  who 
has  replied  to  some  observations  we  ventured  to  make  on  his  omis- 
sion <rf  any  reference  to  Dr.  Newman's  works.  We  need  hardly  say, 
for  wo  shall  quote  his  words,  how  satisfactory  and  handsome  Mr. 
Mansel's  reply  is ;  still,  he  will  be  i)leascd  to  know  that  we  feel  it  to 
be  so;  moreover,  he  will  not  be  unwilling  perhaps  to  be  assured  also 
that — whatever  might  be  the  zeal  of  friends  of  Dr.  Newman  in  his 
behalf — as  regards  Dr.  Newman  himself,  the  notion  that  Mr.  Mausel 
had  passed  him  over  did  not  once  come  into  bis  mind ;  and  that  the 
penisal  of  Mr.  Mansel*s  new  prehce  has  hem  to  him  simply  a  surprise 
and  a  pleasure, — a  pleasure,  no  part  of  which  has  gone  in  undinng 
any  previous  pain.  He  writes  as  follows :  "  It  remains  only  to  say 
a  6w  words  on  a  question  of  fact,  involving  one  of  the  most  serious 
accusaUons  that  can  be  brought  against  the  character  of  an  author. 
A  writer  in  the  RavibUr,  to  whom  in  other  resi>ects  I  feel  I  am 
indebted  for  a  liberal  and  kindly  ajuneeiution  of  my  labours,  has 
qualifie<l  his  favourable  judgment  by  tlie  grave  charge  that  the  *  whole 
gist  of  the  book'  is  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Newman,  as  a  preacher  or  as  a  writer.   Against  a 
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charge  of  Ihis  kind  there  is  but  one  poeaible  defence.  No  obligation 

was  acknowledged,  simply  because  none  existed.  I  say  this,  as- 
suredly with  no  intention  to  speak  slij^'htiiin^ly  of  one  wliose  tran- 
scendent gifts  no  differences  should  hinder  nie  fnun  acknowleclijing, 
but  because  it  is  necessary,  in  justice  to  njysi  K,  to  state  exactly  the 
relation  in  which  I  stand  towards  him.  l)r.  Newman's  teaching 
from  the  University  pulpit  was  almost  at  its  close  before  my  con- 
nection with  Oxford  began ;  his  parochial  sermons  I  had  very  seldom 
an  opportunity  of  hearing.  His  published  writings  might  doubtless 
have  given  me  much  valuable  a^s'stance,  but  with  these  I  was  but 
▼ery  slightly  acquainted  when  these  Lectures  were  first  published; 
and  the  little  1  knew  contained  notliing  wliich  appeared  to  bear 
upon  niy  argument.  This  is  but  one  out  of  many  deficiencies  of 
wiiich  1  have  been  painfidly  conscious  during  the  progress  of  the 
work;  and  whicli  T  would  gladly -have  endeavoured  to  sup[»ly,  had 
circumstances  allowed  mc  a  longer  time  for  direct  preparation. 

The  points  indeed,  on  which  the  reviewer  lays  most  stress  is  one 
in  whidi  there  was  little  room  for  originality,  either  in  myself  or 
in  my  supposed  teacher.  That  Bevehition  is  accommodated  to  the 
limitations  of  man's  faculties,  and  is  primarily  designed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  religion,  and  not  for  those  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy, has  been  said  over  and  over  again  by  writers  of  almost  ever}"* 
nge,  and  is,  indeed,  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  it  might  have  occurred 
independently  to  almost  any  number  of  thinkers.  Doubtless  there 
is  no  truth,  however  trite  and  obvious,  which  may  not  assume  a 
new  and  striking  aspect  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and  original  writer  ; 
and  in  tins,  as  in  other  respects,  a  better  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Newman's  works  might  have  taught  me  a  better  mode  of  ez]Hre8sing 
many  argumenta  to  which  my  own  language  may  have  done  but 
imperfect  justice.  Even  at  this  late  hour  I  am  tempted  to  subjoin, 
as  a  conclusion  to  these  observations,  one  passage  of  singular  beauty 
and  truth,  of  which,  had  I  knovm  it  earlier,  I  would  gladly  have 
availed  myself,  as  pointing  out  the  true  spirit  in  which  inquiries  like 
these  should  be  |)ursued,  and  the  practical  lesson  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  teach."    He  then  quotes  Universiti/  Sermons,  page  351. 

Literary  Ronains  ;  consisting  of  Led  i  ires  and  Tracts  on  Political 
Economy.  By  the  late  Rev.  Kichard  Jones,  formerly  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  East-India  College,  Haileybury,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Tithe  and  Charity  Commissions  :  edited,  with  a  Prefatory 
Notice,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  (London,  Murray.)  Mr. 
Jones  was  well  known,  not  only  for  his  eminent  practical  ability, 
but  for  the  originality  of  many  of  bis  speculations  in  political  eco- 
nomy. Before  his  time  that  science  aJmost  aspired  to  rank  with 
pure  mathematics ;  at  least  its  professors  started  with  universal 
h'priori  principles,  definitions,  and  axioms,  and  from  tlieni  deduced 
a  series  of  propositions,  which  they  regarded  as  demonstrated,  often 
in  spite  of  facts,  and  as  universally  true  for  all  mankind,  in  spite 
of  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  social  state  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
human  race.  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  always  treating 
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political  economy  as  a  purely  iDdvetiye  acieiioe ;  he  refused  to  allow 
that  principles  that  were  only  proved  for  England,  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  proof  aa  true  for  other  countries  ;  he  demanded  a 

survey  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  for  his  J*o}itical  Economy  of 
yatioHs.  Hence  arose  an  amusing  contest  between  the  adherents 
of  Mr.  llicardo,  the  great  profesnor  of  the  a-prun-l  schoul,  and  Mr. 
Jones.  Tlie  dispute  was  a])out  rent  :  rent,  it  a]>pears,  aceording  to 
the  pure  uuderstauding,  is  tlie  result  oi  the  exce>>H  of  the  ])ruduce  of 
good  over  bad  soil ;  aoBording  to  sober  obeervation  it  is  of  various 
kinds, — there  are  asr^rents,  HMftrysr-rents,  ryo^rents,  oottier-renta, 
and,/&rjiierg*-rents.  This  appeal  to  facts,  and  laborious  generalisa- 
tions, naturally  annoyed  the  diseiples  of  a  school  which,  in  speaking 
of  ordinaiy  and  vulgar  things,  so  mystified  and  spiritualised  them 
that  no  one  could  recognise  them.  Mr.  Jones's  rent  was  "  wliat  is 
commonly  called  rent the  llicardiau  rents  are  abstract  ideas,  re- 
presenting rents  that  are  not  actually  paitl  in  any  country. 

Tlie  materials  for  tlie  lectures  now  published  were  chiefly  ga- 
thered during  this  controversy,  which  arose  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Jones 
on  rent,  published  in  1831.  This  work  led  to  hu  appointment  as 
IVofeasor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  newly-established  King's 
College,  London,  in  1833  \  and  in  1835  he  snooeeded  Mr.  Malthns 
in  the  same  capacity  at  Haileybury.  Jones  was  the  great  animating 
spirit,  one  might  say  the  author,  of  the  Tithe- Connnutation  Act, 
and  the  Archbishop's  commissioner  in  carrying  out  its  enactments. 
For  tliis  the  Anglican  Establishment  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  it  never  repaid.  "  He  was  told  by  the  Government  that  he 
was  to  hjok  for  his  linal  provision  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

who  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  commissioner  But 

it  was  never  found  posnble  to  reward  him,**  all  the  preferments 
finding  their  issues  in  other  directions.  Dr.  Wheweirs  .publication 
of  thene  Remains  is  a  tribute  to  an  old  Cambridge  friend. 

Mr.  Jones's  book  is  one  that  must  be  studied  by  those  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  dry  subject  about  which  it  treats  ;  a 
subject  necessary  for  an  enlarged  political  knowledge,  but  not  so 
necessary  as  our  modern  statesmen  seem  to  supj)ose.  Political  eco- 
nomy, when  regarded  as  the  basis  of  |)olitical  science,  leads  only  to 
the  French  system,  which  seems  to  have  no  eye  but  for  the  formal 
distributions  of  power  and  wealth,  without  a  moment's  considera- 
tion of  the  moral  basis  which  should  underlie  every  constitution, 
political  and  sociaL  Better  is  it  to  consider  the  moral  basis  as  every 
thing,  than  to  attribute  too  much  to  the  formal  distribution ;  cutting 
and  shuffling  the  cards  is  of  little  use  when  all  the  trumps  are  with- 
drawn. As  the  late  Duchess  of  Orleans  well  reniarked,  a  constitu- 
tion is  something  more  than  a  political  system  ably  and  dextrously 
framed  ;  it  is  also  a  combination  of  reciprocal  duties,  freely  and 
cordially  accepted  on  both  sides.  Our  great  political  dangers  seem 
all  to  proceed  from  the  side  of  the  Beuthamitc  system  of  mecha- 
nical morality. 

The  Good  2^6108  of  God,    Sermons  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Hector  of 
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Evenky.  (London,  J.  W.  FMrker.)  Mr.  Kingslej  is  right»  and  btt 
is  wrong,  in  calliDg  his  sermons  iMWt;  for  they  neither  preach  the  old 
Christianity,  nor  do  thej  announce  for  the  first  time  another  GospeL 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  to  a  certain  extent  made  himself  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  which,  as  F.  Faber 
says,  takes  man's  side  and  not  God's,  and  seeks  rather  to  reduce 
God  to  the  level  of  ordinary  good  men,  than  to  raise  the  standard 
of  goodness  to  any  superhuman  level.  Mr.  Kingsley 's  moral  theo- 
logy is  that  of  Socrates ;  his  dogmatic  theology  that  of  Socinus,  gar- 
nished  with  dressings  appropriate  to  his  position  as  reetor  of  Eversley. 
The  first  of  these  sermons  is  on  the  beatifie  vision :  this,  for  the  new 
•ohool,  is  not  the  vision  of  God  ''as  He  is T  but  it  is  "  to  see,  if  birt 
for  a  moment,  with  the  mind  s  eye,  what  Qod  is  like/*  This  visioa 
is  attained  by  induction — by  observing  and  gathering  up  in  the  me- 
mory the  inijjressions  of  all  the  goodness  in  the  world.  '*  AVhen  we 
see  countless  drops  of  goodness  scattered  about  in  the  world,  a  little 
good  in  this  man,  and  a  little  good  in  that,  shall  wc  not  say  there 
must  be  one  great  sea  of  goodness  from  whence  all  human  goodness 
eomes  I  And  where  can  that  he,  but  in  the  very  character  of  God 
Himself  r  Therefore,  if  we  want  to  know  what  God  is,  we  most 
think  of  all  the  ooble,  beaatifiili  loTsUe  actions,  tempers,  feelmgs, 
which  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of  ;**  and  then  make  a  comjtoond  of 
them,  to  make  one  perfectly  good  diaracter,  in  which  we  can 
dimly  contemplate  God.  In  this  sense  all  men,  the  most  abandoned 
even,  have  had  the  beutitic  vision ;  for  they  all  at  son.e  moments 
love  goo<lnes8  ;  "  and  all  the  wi.sest  men  among  the  heathen,  the 
men  who  have  been  lumoured  and  evtn  worshiped  as  blessings  to 
their  fellow-men,  have  agreed,  one  and  all,  in  the  great  and  golden 
mle,  *  Thxm  shalt  love  tiM  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart  andsout, 
and  thy  neighbovr  as  thyself  :*  **  but  no  man,  Christian  or  heathen, 
can  love  a  God  who  **  feels  feelings  and  does  deeds  which,  if  a  man 
felt  or  did,  we  should  call  him  arbitrary,  pnmd,  revengeful,  emely*' 
—such  as  condemning  the  sinner  to  hell. 

The  second  sermon  is  entitled  "The  Glorj'  of  the  Cross."  ITcre 
Mr.  Kingsley  says  we  see  a  siu'ht  that  was  not  given  to  the  heathen 
to  behold, — the  complete  triumph  of  magnanimity.  And  this  is  all 
he  sees  on  Calvary  ! 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  may  be  characterised  as  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  Bible  to  terms  of  Aristotle  or  Plutarch ;  to  do  away  with 
all  distinctions  between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  toidenti^ 
heathen  with  Christian  virtues.  The  world  has  been  tempted  to  this 
course  by  the  spectacle  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  and 
setting  up  as  models  of  religious  persons,  and  yet  totally  lacking 
all  the  virtues  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all  men,  Jew,  Gentile, 
or  Christian  ;  lacking  honesty  and  honour,  and  all  the  qualities 
which  characterise  a  true  gentleman.  A  protest  on  behulf  of  the 
natural  virtues  was  wanted.  Mr.  Kingsley  goes  too  far  in  his  pro- 
test when  he  virtually  protests  agaiubt  the  superuaturaL 
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1.  TkB  New  ParHamaU. 

On  April  19,  in  her  Spee^  dlMolv- 
ing:  Parliament,  her  Majesty  nsed  the 
foUowini^  word»,  which  ezpreM  more  of 
pt^deal  principle  end  pertooal  IMing 
than  is  asual  with  such  state- papen  a 

•*  We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty 
to  inform  jou  that  it  is  her  Majesty's 
{■ICBtiofi  forthwith  to  diaaolva  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  with  a  view  to  enable 
her  people  to  express,  in  the  mode  pre> 
■oribed  by  the  «NigtiliitkM>  their  opi- 
aions  on  the  state  of  inriilie  aAura. 

**  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  in- 
form you  that  the  appeal  which  she  is 
^NMit  to  make  to  her  people  hea  been 

renderrd  necessary  by  the  difficoltiea 
experienced  in  carrying  on  the  pablic 
boainesa  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by 
the  Utt  that  within  little  more  than  a 

Car  two  puccessive  Administrations 
TO  fisiled  to  retain  tiie  confidence  of 
the  Hooee  of  CoanKNM;  and  her  Me> 
jeaty  prays  that,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  step  which  she 
ia  about  to  take  may  have  the  effect  of 
fccilitetitig  the  diadiarfe  of  her  high 
functions,  and  of  enabling  her  to  con- 
dtict  the  govemmeat  of  the  country 
noder  the  advice  ef  e  Ministry  poa- 
eeeeed  of  the  oonftdenee  of  her  Piiriin* 
inent  and  people." 

Parliament  accordingly  was  dissolved 
in  tlie  ordinary  way  on  April  23,  and  the 
elections  followed. 

The  new  Parliament,  the  sixth  of 
the  present  reign,  was  opened  by  the 
Qaeai  in  penoa  ea  tlie  7th  of  June. 

Two  questions  were  before  the  conn- 
try, — its  booie  policy  and  its  foreign ; 
the  queatione  or  Furuamentary  I { eform, 
aad  of  the  French  Alliance.  The  for- 
mer of  the  two  administrations,  of  which 
tbe  Queen  speaks  in  her  speech  un  dis- 
oolving  Pai^ment,  liad  loet  power  on 
the  forrign  question;  the  minbtry  which 
succeeded  had  loat  the  confidence  of 
the  Honae  of  Connnone  on  the  lioaie 
question,  and  had  only  atafed  off  a 
resignation  by  the  dissolution,  which 
had  been  the  mam  subject  ol  her  Ma- 
jeaty'a  Speech. 


2.  Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the 
Queen's  Speech^  and  AmendmeiU 

on  it  carried. 

In  her  Speech  in  opening  the  new 
Perihunent,  the  Qneen  spolw  of  both 
questiona  tbns  i 

Of  the  forei|fn,  which,  though  it  had 
taken  a  very  different  shape,  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  fliat  on  wliidi 
Lord  Palmerston  lost  oflkie ; 

"  War  has  been  dedared  between 
Fnaee  and  Sardinia  on  one  side,  and 
Aoatvia  on  the  other.  Keoeiving  as- 
surances of  friendship  from  both  the 
contending  parties,  1  intend  to  main- 
tain between  them  a  strfet  and  impartial 
neutrality ;  and  I  hope,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  preserve  to  my  people  the 
blessing  of  continued  peace." 

Of  the  home,  which  wae  the  diiloalty 
of  Lord  Derby : 

1  siMHild  with  pleasure  give  my 
•enetion  to  any  wdi-eonaidcied  mea- 
sure for  the  amendment  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  representation  of 
my  people  in  Parliament ;  and,  should 
yon  be  of  opinion  that  tlie  wecwesity  of 
giving  your  immediate  attention  to 
measures  of  urgency  relating  to  tlie 
defence  and  finimaial  condition  of  tlie 
country  will  not  leave  you  sufficient 
time  for  legislating,  with  due  delibera- 
tion, during  the  present  session,  on  a 
Bubjeet  at  once  eo  difienlt  and  ao  ex- 
tensive, I  trust  that  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  next  session  your  earnest 
attention  will  be  given  to  a  question,  of 
viiidi  an  early  and  aatiilhetory  setUe- 
ment  would  be  greatly  to  the  pnblie 
advantage.'' 

In  the  Hooae  of  Commons  tiie  Op- 
positkm  moved  an  amendment  on  the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech. 
Lord  Ilartiugton,  who  was  their  spokes- 
man, said  : 

**  I  do  not  suppose  her  ^lajesty's 
Government  can  complain  of  the  course 
wMeh  we  are  tahinf  .  The  issue  wldoh 
we  now  put  to  the  Hou.se  is  simply 
that  wliich  the  Cioveniment  have  al- 
ready put  to  the  people.  And  it  is  to  that 
qnertioB  that  1  now  aik  the  reprsaen* 
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tatives  of  the  people  to  give  an  answer. 
In  dbsolving  the  late  PHrliament,  her 
Majesty *•  Ooveniment  had  not  done  to 
upon  any  particular  meMBNb  Tbey^ 
not  complain  that  they  were  not  gap- 
ported  in  their  toreign  policy.  They 
aimply  put  thia  iasne  to  the  country ; 
they  said,  *  For  two  sessions  we  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country,  without  being  able, 
upon  a  party  division,  to  go  into  the 
lobby  with  a  majority  of  this  House.' 
They  said  that  such  a  position  was  no 
longer  consistent  with  tlieir  own  dignity 
or  advantageous  to  the  country.  And 
they  asked  the  country  to  return  a 
House  uf  (  ommons  wliich  might  con- 
vert their  minority  into  a  a»a|ority. 
Sir,  I  hope  that  the  decision  of  the 
dialleoge  which  has  been  thus  thrown 
down,  and  whfeh  we  thui  accept,  will, 
at  the  conclusion  of  thig  debatet  be  re- 
ceived by  both  parties  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  ot  honour.  For  myself 
1  can  say,  and  I  believe  that  in  lo  do- 
ing I  speak  the  sentiments  of  almost 
all  the  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  that  if  we  are  defeated  on  this 
amendment  we  shall  cheerfully  and 
willingly  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
House.  We  shall  then  know  what  ia 
oar  poaition  aa  an  oppoeition.** 

The  Amendment  ran  inlhe following 
itrong  form  of  words  : 

'*  We  beg  humbly  to  submit  to  your 
Majeaty  that  it  is  eseential*  in  older  to 
secure  these  satisfactory  results,  and 
particularly  in  the  discharge  of  these 
nigb  fonctiotts,  that  yonr  Majesty's 
Governnx-nr  shoulu  possess  the  oonA- 
denceot  tins  House  and  of  the  country  ; 
aiid  wu  deem  ic  our  duty  respecltully 
to  repreeeot  to  yonr  Majeatj  tliat  sooh 
ronfidence  is  not  reposed  in  JOor  MlK 
jesty's  present  Government." 

On  tlM  morning  of  June  11,  2  a.m  , 
dm  diviaion  took  plice,  wlien  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  in  a  House  of  (533 
members  by  a  majority  of  13 ;  323 
being  for  tbe  amendnient^  and  ZIO 
against  iL 

3.  Heaif/wition  of  Coiisferrut i ve  Min- 
istry ;  their  Successors. 

Government  resigned  a  few  hours 
after  the  diviaion.  Tlie  Qneen  in  eon- 

sequence  sent  for  Lord  Granville  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  \N  hat 
ensued  will  be  told  mo)>t  accurately  in 

the  flrofdf^  not  of  the  noble  Uwda  wiw 


took  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  of 
the  Timet  newspaper ;  we  say  this  be- 
cause on  tlie  one  band  there  is  leas  of 
diplomatic  reserve  in  its  account,  and 
on  the  other  because  Lord  Derby  in  the 
House  implied,  and  Lrord  Granville  also, 
tliat  it  waa  to  tme  tliat  it  ought  never 
to  havi-  been  published.  The  account 
is  as  follows:  her  Majesty  desired  Lord 
Granville  to  form  an  administraUon, 
strong  in  ability  and  parliamentvy 
power,  which  should  also  at  the  same 
time  comprehend  within  itself  every 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  She  eridt 
moreover,  that  she  preferred  to  betake 
her&elf  to  Lord  Granville,  because  it 
was  invidious  to  have  to  choose  between 
two  such  meritoriona  statesmen  aa 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  Lord  Granville  in  oonae- 
quence  addreiNd  himielf  to  botii 
statesmen.  Lord  Palmerston,  "  in  tbe 
handsomest  manner,  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,"  consented  to 
wave  his  claims  usd  to  act  nndar 
Lord  Granville ;  but  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell "  waa  disposed  to  insist  upon 
conditions  whioi  wonld  render  any 
union  or  cooperation  impossible,  whe- 
ther under  the  premiership  of  Lord 
Granville  or  any  one  else. ' '  W  hat  Lord 
Jolm's  motive  was  for  sneh  a  conrae 
of  action  was  not  stated.  The  issue 
was,  that  the  Queen  setit  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  after  some  days* 
negotiation,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
ministry ;  Lord  John  Russell  under- 
taking the  Foreign  Secretaryship ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Lord  ClareMkm  being 
enladed  from  the  ministrf.  The  nr* 
rangemcnt  of  offices  mns  thns: 

TBS  CABtaVT. 

First  Lord  of  the  Trrnsury^ 

Viscount  Palmerston. 
Chancellor  oftka  Exchequer, 
Mr.  (iladstooe. 
Home  Secretary^ 
Sir  G.  (J.  Lewis. 
Cokniml  Seort^i^, 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 
India  {Secretary^ 

Sir  C.  Wood. 
Foreign  Secretary^ 
Lord  John  Russell. 

War  Secretary f 
Mr.  Sidoey  Herbert 
Fknt  Lord  ^the  Admiraltf^ 
The  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Lord  Chancellor, 
LordCampbdL 
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frtAdent  of  the  CouneUt 
£Arl  (jranville. 

Privy  Seait 
Dake  of  Argyll. 
Postmaster'  Generalf 
Earl  of  Elgin. 
Prerident  of  the  B&mrd  of  Trade, 

Mr.  Cobden. 
Premlent  of  the  Poor- Law  Board, 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
CAncuffor  of  the  Duehp  ^Lancatlert 

Sir  (i.  (irey. 
Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  OudwdL 

Lard  Lit  u truant  of  frelond. 
Lord  Ciirliole. 

The  only  light  thrown  upon  the  in- 
tended policy  of  the  new  Admlnietra- 

tion  is  contained  in  the  address  of  Lord 
Pulnifr>.ton  to  the  Liberal  members  of 
Parliuiuetit,  at  their  meeting  prior  to 
fhe  opentof  of  the  lewlon.  On  that 
occasion  he  insisfod  strongly  on  the 
duty  of  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  declared  he  conld  not  foresee  any 
circumstance  which  would  render  the 
hostile  intervention  of  England  neces- 
sary. He  added  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no&ing  wM  ao  eondncive  to  the  inter- 
eitl  of  Europe  or  the  preservation  of 
peace  as  the  maintenance  of  a  strict 
alliance  between  England  and  I  runce. 
He  had  also  stated  his  desire,  we  be- 
lieve on  the  hustinga,  that  Italj  should 
be  rid  of  the  Austriana. 

As  a  mark  of  special  favonr,  her 
Majesty  has  proposcil  to  confer  on  Lord 
Derby  the  Ordf  r  of  the  Garter  ;  and,  as 
there  is  no  garter  vacant,  she  will  sum- 
mon an  extraordinary  chapter  for  that 
purpose.  Her  ^fajesty  also  confers  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  on  Lord 
Malmesbary  and  Sir  John  Pakington. 

4*  TluCtirdin'd  ArcIdMopmidike 
Irish  Elections. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  not 
the  most  pleasant,  incidents  of  the  late 
deeCions,  te  what  the  Liberal  and  pro- 

Tinoial  papers  railed  "the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Government  and  Cardinal 
>^  iseman."  The  allegation  was  for  the 
most  part  a  mere  party  cry,  used  against 
the  (JoverniTient;  nnd  it  has  doubtless 
had  its  effect  in  adding  to  their  unpo- 
palaritjr:  but  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
persons  of  such  high  character,  that  it 
is  disrespectful  to  them  to  say  that, 
antrue  though  it  might  be,  there  was  i 


no  plausible  reason  for  believing  in  it 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that 
there  might  not  have  been  more  caution 
on  the  Cardinal's  part, when  his  conduct 
has  excited  the  displcasurp  of  i^entle- 
men  who  have  the  claims  to  our  re> 
spect  whidiare  possessed  by  Mr.  More 
O'FerralL  On  the  hustings  he  pro- 
fessed his  conviction,  that  adhesion  to 
the  Conservative  party  on  the  part  of 
CaUioUos  tended  to  overturn  all  the 
interests,  and  defeat  the  best  hopes,  of 
Ireland;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say 
that  "  not  only  for  the  peace  and  real 
welfare  of  the  country,  but  for  the  cre- 
dit of  the  relii^ion  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  deeply  and  sincerely  deplored  that 
sneh  a  eonrse  had  been  ad(^[iled:  and, 
if  persevered  in,  it  would  end  disas- 
trously. He  the  more  sincerely  de- 
plored it,  if  statements,  which  he  had 
heard,  were  true,  that  the  eonrse  had 

been  instinntcil  hy  prrsons  (f  liiph  pn- 
si/ion— persons  Hbo,  above  all  others^ 
shonld  be  the  last  to  do  any  thing  that 
would  b reed  iil-feelingand  ill- will  anionic 
men."  The  newspapers  which  reported 
these  words,  considered  them  directed 
against  the  Cardinal- Archbishop;  and, 
as  we  have  seen  no  other  explanation 
of  them,  we  cannot  donbt  that  suoh  is 
the  case. 

When  unwarrantable  proceedings  are 

imputed  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the 
English  Church  by  Catholics  of  con- 
sideration, it  is  nsekss  to  complain  of 
similar  imputations  on  the  part  of  tho 
enemies  both  of  Catholicism  and  Con- 
servatism. What  we  have  a  right  to 
complain  of,  or  ratlier  not  to  e0M|>laifft 
of  (because  it  is  not  worth  complaining 
of  what  is  only  one  instance  out  of  ten 
thousand  wrongs  of  a  similar  kind  which 
are  the  lot  of  the  Catholics  of  England) 
■ — what  we  wish  to  protest  against  and 
deny  is,  the  motive  which  has  been  al- 
leged to  aoooant  fbr  the  oondoct  of  the 
Cardinal  and  others  in  su|)porting  the 
Conservative  Ministry.  So  strong  an 
etl'ort  has  been  niade.itissaid,  that  it  im- 
plies the  presence  of  an  unnsoal  power  to 
have  caused  it.  Thiit  a  newspaper,  a 
long'established  and  able  organ  of  Ca- 
tholic and  Irish  principles,  should  have 
taken  part  with  an  Orange  ministrf,and 
avowed  a  Consenrative  policy,  may  well 
startle  the  irlnglish  public,  which  has 
eter  associated  Catholics  with  Wliiga 
and  Destructives.  That,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Reform  i3ill,  the  Tories 
should  have  a  majority  in  the  Irish  dec- 
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tions,  is  a  phenomenon  which  needs  tc 
be  accounted  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  it  not  obvious  that  the  Pope  must  be 
lookiof  aboat  for  fiolitieal  rapfwvt  amid 
the  perils  which  at  present  environ 
him  ? — and  why  should  he  not  give  bis 
Olden  to  tiie  En^Uah  CardimI  to  Make 
ovortures  of  alliance  to  a  ConwenrrtUe 
Ministry,  who,  like  himself,  have  need 
of  aasiataace  ?  It  it  easy  to  make  out 
0  mm  OB  ainott  aay  aobjaet  The 
Prince  of  Wal»*8  has  been  at  Rothl-  ; 
the  Popt*  has  made  the  Queen  a  present, 
as  the  Cardinal  himself  oonfeases,  and 
her  Majesty  ha^  acknowladgcd  it  in  an 
autograph  letter.  Moreover,  it  is  no 
secret  that  in  the  highest  quarters  at 
Room  Lord  Pdnerrton  inspires  no  re- 
spect or  confidence  whatever ;  whereas 
the  Conservative  leaders,  enemies  though 
they  be,  are  felt  to  be  men  of  honour 
■nd  of  tlieir  word.  And  it  migbt  easily 
be  made  to  appear,  to  prejudiced  mindo, 
that  the  Cardinal's  progress  throut^h 
Inland  last  aotann  was  part  of  a  pre- 
arranged idieme,  intended  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  grand  manoeuvroin  tbetaotics 
of  the  Catholic  body. 

Nor  «aa  tilia  all  that  hai  diwidoted 
the  Enclish  niitid.  'I'he  Cardinal  had 
never  been  a  Tory ;  bow  does  he  hmuelf 
aooonnt  for  his  change?  His  friends 
and  others,  who  have  felt  or  acted  with 
him  in  his  support  of  the  Conservatives, 
have  assigned  a  reason ;  and  a  weaker 
reason,  it  w  said,  oould  not  have  been  put 
forward.  Nothing  is  so  little  tolerated 
by  the  public  as  the  yretence  that  any 
one  acts  on  so  impossible  a  motive  as 
pure  philanthropy  \  and  a  philanthro- 
pical  reason  was  a<isigned  by  Catholic 
prelates  and  priests  as  their  indnoement 
for  wishing  a  oontinnanee  of  the  Con- 
■ervntives  in  power.  "  Hvery  man  has 
his  price,"  said  a  celebrated  statesman  ; 
had  the  Cardinal  boldly  avowed  that  he 
wished  to  advaneo  Ue  eooial  position  by 

means  of  his  new  friends,  had  he  asked 
to  be  received  at  court,  had  he  bargained 
for  office  or  emolument  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  noblemen,  lawyen,  or  Members 
of  Parliament,  his  conduct  would  have 
excited  no  suspicion,  every  thing  woold 
have  been  abofoboaid  and  honest  t  bnt 
that  a  prince  of  the  Church,  that  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  College,  that  one 
who  bears  the  historic  name  of  Car- 
dinal, should  oare  for  the  aools  of  the 
degraded  and  outcast,  and  should  {tre- 
tend  that  he  was  exerting  himsell  so 
■tmaondy  hi  thepoUtfaalMvnat  and 


incnrring  the  unpopularity  of  Derbyfsni, 
as  well  as  the  slur  of  tergiversation, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  old  womeu  in 
workhoosee,  and  erimlnale  in  gaols,  this 
was  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  i9th  century ;  and  waa  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  Inie  only  when  Loaie  Napo* 
leon  is  credited  as  having  crossed  the 
Alps  simply  from  a  hatred  of  despotiaaSt 
and  at  the  agonising  cry  of  Italy. 

Wo  are  but  drasring  out  in  oar  own 
words  what  the  opponents  of  Lord  Der- 
by have  really  suggested.  Strange  to  say, 
men  have  been  foond  who  were  naive 
enough  to  pot  upon  paper  the  ground  of 
their  suspicion.  1 1  was  the  statement  of 
the  editor  of  a  provincial  journal,  whose 
argument  hes been  eo  many  times  repeat- 
ed up  and  down  the  country,  as  to  lihoir 
how  exactly  it  expressed  public  opinion 
on  the  point  to  which  he  directed  at- 
tention. A  Catholie  nobleman,  he  eaid, 
had  gone  about  making  promises  to 
his  co-religionists  from  Lord  Derby, 
on  oonditlon  of  their  supporting  his 
government ;  and  what  ostensible  pro- 
mises forsooth  ?  *'  To  put  the  Catholics 
power  ? — not  at  ail ;  to  make  wa- 
gitl^Um  of  the  CathoUeaf— not  at  all; 
but  to  place  Catholic  gaol-chuplains  in 
England  upon  the  same  footing  as  Ca- 
tholic chaplains  in  Ireland."  Who, 
indeed,  could  believe — who  with  a  givve 
face  could  profess — that  a  Cardiiml  was 
able  to  care  one  jot  about  prisoners,  or 
their  spiritnal  oonai'latioo,  or  the  low 
jobbing  priests  whose  business  it  might 
happen  to  be  to  administer  it?  If  his 
Eminence  were  tellmg  the  real  reason 
for  his  political  conversien.  donbtleaa 
we  should  not  have  had  to  listen  to  an 
explanation  so  ludicrously  insufficient  s 
and  the  eonoeahnent  of  the  prioe  waa  the 
index  of  the  aeeret  artidea  of  a  treaty. 

All  this  suspiciousness  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  ignorant ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
an  evidenee  that  our  pnbUe  patroiiage 
of  r>ord  Derby  has  not  turned  out  to 
his  political  advantage.  We  fear  he 
must  be  saying,  Deliver  me  from  my 
friends.  Catholics  hsTe  brought  on  hia 
a  great  deal  of  odium.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  must  be  every  thing  that  is 
bigoted  and  retrograde,  the  world  re- 
flected, if  Catholics  can  liave  canntssed 
for  it  con  amore.  Its  foreign  policy  has 
in  consequence  been  treated  with  great 
injustice.  Lord  Derby  waa  thought  to 
favour  the  Austrians  because  we  fa- 
voured himt  and  Lord  Malmesbury's 
eenribte  and  OH^pohen  daspatchies, 
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^Ikhed  tfacethe«kctioai.  Wfe  aglo- 

nbhed  those  who  tboni^ht  that  the 
Premier,  at  the  price  of  Catholic  votes, 
had  made  a  bargain  with  the  V  atican 
to  fo  to  war  with  Pramv  that  Autria 
niis;ht  retain  her  hold  njum  Itjily. 

Lord  Derby,  in  hit  speech  at  the 
epenhkf  of  the  mm  Piriinaent,  put  the 
natter  in  its  true  light;  and  it  ia  re- 
markable, that  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  feeling  of  Catholics  to- 
wards his  Biinialiy  la  Idantieal  with  the 
aTOwal  which  some  years  since  we 
beard  made  on  the  subject  abroad,  in  a 
qMiter  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
laded.  The  Conservatives,  it  was  said, 
•re  our  enprnies,  but  they  will  play  ua 
DO  petty  underhand  tricks ;  we  can 
teMt  their  wwd.  Lord  Derhjr  Mid  !■ 
debate  on  the  Address:  "  I  know 
that,  ht*f(>rc  tlip  late  dissolution,  I  was 
told  by  Coiiservati»e  Roman  Catholics 
that  they  were  very  glad  to  he  lAIe, 
without  violating  their  religious  or  tiieir 
political  priikciples,  to  give  a  enpport 
to  the  preeeot  government  which  they 
had  Bover  been  able  to  give  to  any  Con- 
servative government  before.  But,  my 
lords,  they  based  that  support  not  upon 
ny  eoaiMct  that  Imi  heea  entered  into 
with  ihem  by  hf^r  M  ijesty*!  Govern- 
ment, but  on  that  which  has  been  done 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  not  for  politi- 
eal  considerations,  unless  you  give  that 
name  to  the  obligation  which  we  have 
as  a  government  always  felt  under  to 
do  what  was  right,  tetieeqiiently  to 
the  diiisolution,  it  waa  rtated  in  a  letter 
written  by  C'ardinal  Wiseman  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  IreUnd.  and  extensively  cir- 
Mdated.  that  Roman  Catholie  gentle- 
men had  given  the  Government  their 
•apport,  but  without  any  pledges  on  the 
pwt  of  Govenuncnt,  beomm  thef/ found 
thai  as  Rovum  CtUholica  were 
trpatni  with  more  franknett  and  in 
a  more  ttraighi/ortoard  manner  by  ike 
jwwwnf  f AaA  iff  ^^^9  ^b^nep  ^ovsm* 
menf.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  support 
of  which  the  Government  on  the  one 
aide,  or  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
Other,  have  any  reason  to  he  ashamed. 
We  acted  as  we  have  done  towards  the 
Koroan  Catholics  in  the  discharge  of 
anr  pnblie  duty,  beeaoea  we  tliought 
they  were  fairly  entitled  to  be  treaU'd 
in  the  manner  we  have  treated  them. 
We  shall  pursue  the  same  course.  We 
dMll  give  them  whatever  indnlgenoa— 
or  fair  dealing,  I  fihould  rather  say — we 
tlttnk  them  iegitimatcl/  entiiliMi  to ; 


hnt  wo  Aall  not  gHw  Aem  Hm  al^^il* 

est  thing  that  can  prejudice  or  impair 
the  interesfs  of  that  Church  to  which 
we  belong,  and  which  we  think  we  are 
honnd  to  support.  If  Roman  CathoHe 
gentlemen  think  themselves  justified  in 
giving  their  support  to  a  government 
which  maUe$  them  no  promues  but 
thai  it  shaU  deai  them  aubtUatUai 
ju.iiice,  T  gay  that  neither  they  nor  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  that  measure  of 
support,  aaeh  aa  it  is,  which  theyMvt 
given." 

5.  Pdiey  of  EnqlUh  CailidU^Uk* 
wards  Political  Paiiies. 
In  thus  professing  to  feel  no  diffi- 
culty at  the  Cardinal  Archbishop's 
elmnge  of  politieal  views,  we  are  not 
implying  that  we  are  the  active  parti- 
sans  of  th<Me  views,  or  are  urging  tfiem 
upon  otAert,  We  do  not  presume  to 
eritieise  what  be  has  done :  but,  for 
ourselves,  looking  at  the  thing  in  it- 
self, we  like  neither  Whig  or  Tory  well 
enongh  to  oanvaaa  in  tiMir  interest  Wo 
are  speaking  only  of  the  Catholic  con- 
stituency ;  and,  speaking  of  them,  we 
expreiis  our  belief  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  attempt  to  lorm  Catlwliea  into  a 
political  party,  and  a  greater  to  make 
Whig  principles  or  Tory  principles 
the  basis  of  soeh  a  party's  action,  if 
there  be  a  party.  As  to  the  latter  of 
these  points,  so  little  do  we  care  for 
mere  politi<»  in  our  representatives  in 
Fsriiainant,  tliat  we  see  no  inconaiat- 
enqf  in  votil^  for  two  candidates  who 
stood  againsc  each  other,  and  whom 
others  were  plumping  for.  so  that  they 
both  promised  to  ha  Mr  to  Catholio 
interests.  We  do  not  say  that  mere 
political  interests  and  principles,  and 
points  of  social  eqiediance,  may  not 
rightly  interest  a  Catliolie^s  vote :  nor 
are  we  denying  the  possibility  of  a 
state  of  parties  such,  that  absolute 
tmth  and  right  are  on  one  ride,  and 
that  the  other  cannot  deliberately  be 
advocated  without  an  error  or  a  crime; 
we  only  say,  that  if  a  man  aims  at 
serving  Catholicism,  and  nothing  short 
of  it,  by  his  vote  in  the  year  lh59,  he 
may  fairly  vote  tor  two  men,  one  of 
them  an  anti-Bstahiishment  Indepen- 
dent,' and  the  other  a  Laudian  higlk- 
churchman,  provided  that  they  both, 
for  instance,  promise  to  do  us  justice 
in  the  matter  of  aehools,  army  and 
navy,  workhouses,  prisons,  ami  the  like, 
itot,  if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  an  absur- 
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dity  to  talk  of  an  alHancP  of  Catholics 
with  Conservatives,  or  Wbigs,  or  Li- 
berals, or  ProgrestUta ;  unless,  and  so 
long  ad,  any  one  of  these  parties  takes 
upon  itstlf  the  cliainpionship  of  Catho- 
lic grievances,  and  the  Other  parties 
Mmbine  to  perpetaate  them.  And  hk 
this  point  of  view  we  assent  to  an  ob- 
servation in  the  speeches  of  several 
members  of  I'arliamei.t,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  espadaUy.  who  says,  speaking 
of  the  influence  of  the  Dfrby  mini^t^y 
on  Catholic  voters,  that  "he  had  no 
reaton  to  complain  of  the  eonrse  whksh 
the  Government  had  taken  as  respected 
the  public  interest ;  and  if  they  had 
broken  up  a  system  which  had  led  to 
diflTerenoea  In  Irdaad  of  an  intennin* 

able  nature,  they  had  COnfi-rred  a  preat 
advantage.  He  had  no  objection  to 
see  Irish  Roman  Catholics  sitting  on 
the  opposite  bandies,  for  hshadalwajfi 
coushit  mi  it  a  great  migfortnne  that 
every  IiUh  Roman  Catholic  should  feel 
bound  to  tupport  the  Liberal,  and  every 
Pirotestant  in  Ireland  should  belong  to 
the  Conservative  party ;  and  any  thing 
granted  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  withoat  impn- 
tatton  of  dishonour  to  the  Government, 
was  in  its  favour,  being  in  it«eU'  wise 
policy." 

Surely  this  is  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense:  Catholifsin  these  countries 
are  not  all  taken  out  of  one  class ;  they 
do  not  tom  one  body  natnrally ;  how 
can  you  brinfif  them  into  one  body  ? 
and  why  should  you  eipect  them  to 
have  the  opinions  of  any  one  set  of 
public  men  The  Wesleyans,  the  Qua- 
kers, the  Unitarians,  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  one  class  in  society ;  it  is 
natural  that  thdr  political,  aodal,  and 
secular  interests  should  be  the  ^lame. 
It  is  not  so  with  Catholics,  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  (  hurch  is  Catho- 
Ho.  It  gather!  of  every  kind ;  it  has 
specimens  of  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity, of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  nnleamed.  The  children 
of  Whigs  and  of  Tories,  the  families  of 
high-church  dignitaries,  the  heirs  of 
great  territorial  possessions,  profes- 
rional  men,  high-born  ladiea,  agricul- 
ture, trade,  maiiiifjirturos,  the  shop- 
keepers of  towns,  nieciwiniis,  peasants, 
the  poor,  the  indigent, — they  all  meet 
together  in  our  religions  pide.  How 
can  we  ever  attempt  to  form  one  so- 
cial body,  one  temporal  interest,  out  ot 
thooi?  It  ia  notoriouf  to  the  world 


'  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  CathoHc>?  arc 
broken  up  into  parties :  some  men 
wonder  Bt  this,  othera  are  aeandaUsed 
at  it ;  but  it  tdcea  place  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  It  cannot  be  other, 
wise.  When  a  community  is  Catholic, 
every  interest,  every  principle,  finds  its 
place  there  :  every  centre  has  its  cir- 
cumference i  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together."  But  when  it  is  Protestant, 
and  CathoUoa  are  rart  nantes  in  f/ur- 
pile  vnsin,  the  accidental  yield  of  a 
barren  soil,  then  there  will  exist  among 
Catholicaaaaoeiatiooathe  moat  fimtastic, 
and  combinations  the  most  incongruous, 
viewed  in  a  secular  aspect,  as  being  all 

(brought  together  by  unity  of  faith  in 
what  ia  unnrthly.  Here,  there  will  be 
a  chaos  of  fifom^,  without  the  com- 
manding archetypal  minds  to  divide 
them  off  into  aeta  and  bring  them  into 
shape.  There,  we  ahall  find  original 
intellects,  with  the  power  of  influence, 
at  war  with  each  other,  because  they 
can  find  no  depeudenta  to  dUater  around 
them,  and  to  locate  thetn  at  safe  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  '*  Every  thing 
is  double,'*  says  a  sacred  writer  :  but 
this  ia  not  meant  to  apply  to  a  aosaU 
and  sparse  communion  !«ucli  as  ours,  in 
which  it  need  not  surprise  us  though 
every  thing  were  odd.  every  thing  wanted 
\ls  fellow,  correlatives  were  hunting  for 
earh  other,  and  contraries  WCre  Uttkod 
in  indissoluble  bonds. 

Nor  doea  thii  dceoription  do  fell  jna- 
tice  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  Catholi- 
cism of  these  islands.  £ach  place,  as 
well  as  each  class,  haa  its  own  cha- 
racteristics ;  and  the  intereata  of  the 
Church,  which  are  the  sam^  every 
where,  are  worked  out  by  diiferent  me- 
thods, acoording  to  the  partienhur  town 
or  the  particular  county.  In  conse- 
quence, every  place  must  take  care  of 
itself,  and  measures  may  be  said  to  he 
good  or  bad  aooording  to  the  latitude. 
This  is  true  to  that  extent,  that  we 
have  heard  sagacious  men  say,  that 
even  in  Irebod,  a  Catholic  country, 
the  exiatiBf  ^Tergence  of  dioceae 
from  diocese  was  almost  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  cannot,  from  tenderneaa  to  the 
souls  of  his  flock,  imitate  tlie  excursive 
movements  of  an  Archbishop  of  the 
West ;  and  political  concord  is  rudely 
overmastered  and  shattered  b^  eoele- 
siasticfil  expedience.  Mutatts  mutan- 
1  dis,  the  same  remark  appliea  to  £ng- 
I  lend  aleo* 
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How  chimerical,  then,  u  the  attempt 
10  form  %.  aort  of  Catiiolie  politiod 

union  !  W*»  hold  hy  what  was  spokrn 
tod  publi$ibed  some  years  ago,  though 
we  caanot  afl'ord  space  for  more  than  a 
feir  abridged  lentenoes  of  the  extended 
argument.  **You  see,"  the  speaker 
•aid,  "  where  your  success  liest  and 
how  you  ure  to  Mcore  it  If  e  battle 
kconini^.  stand  on  your  own  ground, 
not  on  the  j^round  of  others  ;  take  care 
of  yourselves.  This  I  would  say,  not 
ool^  to  yoa,  but,  if  I  had  a  right  to 
do  50,  to  the  Catholics  of  Kngbind  ge- 
nerally. Let  each  ttand  on  his  own 
ground;  let  each  approve  hlmaelf  to 
his  own  neighbourhoods  if  each  is  de* 
fended,  the  whole  is  secured.  Vou  are 
attacked  on  many  sides.  Do  not  look 
lAovl  for  friends ;  Inut  no  Aod^  of  flBen. 
Yniir  strength  lies  not  in  your  number ; 
you  are  enabled  to  mix  with  others 
while  you  are  few.  and  you  might  be 
ttnown  back  apoo  joarselves  when  you 
became  many.  //  trouM  he  ti  terrible 
ttaie  ofthmgtf  to  be  growing  in  material 
ptmt^  mttd  to  be  growing  aUo  l»  a 
eompulsorp  exclunveness* 

With  these  feelings  strong  and  deep 
in  cor  minds,  we  confess  we  desire  as 
KtUe  m  we  expect  that  the  CathoHo 
constituency  should  be  Wliij,  Tory,  or 
Radical.  It  is  our  belief  that,  as  things 
ttt,  a  more  powerful  hiflncnee  ia  ex- 
erted npon  our  public  men  end  epon 
the  public  mind,  and,  in  consequence, 
more  real  advanta^,  wbcu  Catholic 
fsoHeaMii  try  to  serve  their  oountry  in 
their  owrv  jilace,  and  follow  out  their 
own  pohtical  convictions  in  their  own 
way,  than  when  they  attempt  to  agree 
among  themselves  oa  aonae  political 
creed,  in  which  they  cannot  all  take 
part  without  compromise  or  without 
the  danger  ni  ineonsisteney  in  the 
event.  Accordingly  we  look  with  no 
sort  of  pleaiiure  at  all  at  the  popular 
impression  of  the  moment,  which  uewii- 
pepcrs  hostile  to  the  Cardinal  have 
created,  tint  his  Eminence  in  political 
naUers  repre^icnls  Englidi  or  Irish 
CatboMcB.  or  that  he  is  the  spokesman 
of  any  foreign  authority.  Cardinal  An- 
tooelli  or  Cardinal  Barnabo,  who  could 
not  possibly  divine,  nor  would  dream 
of  deciding,  what  was  beat  for  Catho- 
lic interests  in  Dublin  or  Limerick,  in 
Manchester,  Birmingliam,  or  Notting- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
gratification  to  any  Catholic  to  find  his 
own  indepemdetU  view  of  poUtaos  on 
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any  occasion  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Cardinal :  and  no  writer  in  the  TImse 

or  the  Morning  Post  shiill  deprive  ui 
of  the  honour  of  having  our  personal 
convictions  confirmed  by  so  high  an 
authority,  by  attempting  to  get  it  be- 
lieved that  what  has  been  our  honest 
conclusion  from  premisses  is  a  mere 
inspiration. 

6.  The  Catholic  Uyiivf.rsitij. 

If  Lord  Derby  has  been  embai  i*as8ed 
by  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  against 
the  Cardinal,  Catholic  interests  have 
suffered  from  it  also.    P<  rl>Mps  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  a  Conservative 
Ministry  to  grant  •  diarter  to  the  new 
University,  when  once  the  attention  of 
the  Orange  faction  was  drawn  to  the 
negotiation.  However,  we  have  gained 
that  which  in  the  Rambler  for  May 
was  laid  down  as  the  main  poiiit,  re- 
cognition of  the  University  as  existing. 
The  charter  now  is  but  a  matter  of 
time,  provided  only  that  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  rulers  are  true  to  them- 
selves.   We  then  said,  and  we  now  re- 
peat, '*  The  very  fmeX  of  the  deputation » 
and  its  admission  to  an  audience,  is  the 
victory  of  the  University.    The  pre- 
sent government  may  refuse  the  re- 
quest, there  may  be  dday  and  troabla 
in  carryini^  the  matter  through,  but  it 
will  be  simply  the  University's  fault 
and  no  one'i  else  if  it  does  not  now 
get  «  charter.*'    We  will  add.  that  we 
cannot  complain  though  that  internal 
energy  aud  life,  which  we  know  to  ex- 
ist In  the  University  body,  should  be 
tried.   Nothing  is  done  well  which  is 
simply  done  from  without.    A  present 
struggle  is  the  token  and  warrant  of 
future  independence. 

The  other  act  of  justice  which  the 
Conservative  Ministry  bad  shown  a 
disposition  to  exercise  towards  us  has, 
>ince  the  dissolution,  been  urged  upoo 
the  public  with  great  efTect  at  the  meet- 
ing to  which  we  tshall  now  refer. 

7.  Meeting  in  behalf  of  the  free  erer- 
ciJte  of  the  C'ttholic  liiligion  in 

(jiv,!.^  iind  Workho'i.'its. 

This  great  nueeting  was  h'ild  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  8,  in  St.  Jsnes's  HeU, 
Piccadilly.  It  was  held  with  the  fnll 
and  cordial  approbation  of  all  our  Bi- 
shops, who,  however,  judged  it  best 
not  to  be  present,  and  was  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  Catholic  nobleiiien, 
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without  any  diatinction  of  political 
party,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal clei^  of  tiie  metropolis.  The 
great  hall  was  filled,  and  the  platform 
crowded.  Mr.  Langdale  was  in  the 
dudr,  and  the  resolutions  were  moved 
and  teoonded  hf  Lord  Staflbrd«  Lord 
Hemes,  Lord  Feilding,  Lord  Camp- 
den,  the  Master  of  Lovat,  Hon.  T. 
Stonor,  Hon.  \.  F.  Arundell,  Mr.  Mon- 
sell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Maguirc,  M.P.,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Hennessy,  ^LP  ,  Col.  Vaughan,  Mr. 
R.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Blundell,  Mr.  Acton, 
Mr.  Ryley.  Mr.  H.  Wllbcrlbroo»  and 
Dr.  Manning,  who  was  the  only  eode- 
siastic  who  took  this  formal  part  in 
the  proceedings.  The  main  object  of 
the  meetiiif  Is  ooBtained  hi  the  ioooad 
KMlatioo,  which  ran  m  foUowe: 


'*TlMit  e  large  mmbar  of  her  Vejse- 

ty's  Catholic  subject«,inmates  of  prisons 
and  workhouses  in  Bnglsod  smd  Scot* 
land,  are  at  this  time  depriTod  of  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religioa* 
both  as  to  religion  and  education,  viz. : 
By  defective  and  unfair  regi^itration  in 
wortchoosea,  hy  ohatmetkm  to  the  en- 
trance and  intercourse  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  with  Catholic  inmates,  by  strong 
inducements  held  out  for  the  atteudauce 
of  Catholics  at  Protestant  services,  by 
visits  in  private  of  Protestant  chaplains, 
by  the  placing  of  Catholic  children 
nnder  Protestant  teachers  and  in  Pro- 
testant schools,  by  removing  them  from 
the  legitimate  influence  of  their  pastora 
and  friends,  and  by  various  other  vraya 
ofmaaatenentindetaa.** 


FOREIGN  J 

L  Conduding  AcCs  in  the  Necntvi' 
tiem for  Peace  iipo/t  the  OUima- 

hm  of  Austria. 

Our  record  of  foreign  affairs  in  May 
carried  down  the  course  of  negotiatioa 
between  the  eontending  powers  to  the 

ultimatum  which  Atistria  sent  to  the 
Sardinian  Gnvemment, — that,  unless 
the  latter  agreed  in  three  days  to  dis- 
arm and  disband  the  volnnteer  corps, 
she  would  declare  war.  This  message 
was  delivered  April  2dd,  Easter  Eve. 
It  was  delivered  at  a  moment  wben 
Sardinia  had  consented  to  disarm,  on 
condition  of  having  a  s(  at  in  the  Con- 
gress; and  when  England  had  made 
a  proposition,  which  bad  been  accep- 
ted by  France.  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  Congress  should 
be  formed  after  the  precedent  of  Lay- 
bach  in  1821.  into  which  plenipotenti- 
aries from  the  Italian  States  were  ad- 
mitted; and  that  its  meeting  shoold  be 
preeeded  by  a  general  disarmament. 
France  proresseu  to  make  this  conces- 
sion as  an  cxtnMne  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  (^ueen  Victoria ;  accom-  , 
fNanying  it.  however,  with  the  stipula- 
tion, that  Sardinia,  and  not  tlie  other 
Italian  States,  should  have  the  right 
of  Toting.  Anstria,  however,  seems 
to  have  received  the  English  proposi- 
tion with  some  feeling  of  indignation, 
and  returned  an  immediate  answer  in  | 


the  negative.  The  reasons  were  stated 
in  the  official  Vi«'nna  Gazette  of  the 
23d.  Sardinia  was  n(  >t  one  of  the  great 

Fowers,  she  was  one  out  of  variona 
talian  Suites;  yet  she  had  for  some 
time  past,  officiously  and  presumptu- 
ously, put  herself  forward  as  the  re- 
presentative of  all  Italy.  Now  she  baa 
the  incredible  assurance  to  wish  a  seat 
amuug  the  great  powers  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  in  that  capacity.  The 
precedent  of  Laybach  would  not  sanc- 
tion her  presence  there  at  all:  Naples, 
at  Laybach,  asked  the  assistance  of 
the  great  powers;  did  Sardinia  do  so 
now?  The  fact  was,  that  Sardinia  had 
for  years  been  incessantly  insulting 
and  offending  Austria,  and  the  very 
first  step  in  any  nef^otiation  was,  that 
she  should  cease  domg  so,  and,  as  the 
only  and  true  guarantee  of  her  ceas- 
ing, that  she  should  disarm.  AustriA 
had  said  so  all  ahmcr;  she  said  so  now; 
she  had  said  so  in  March ;  she  had  not 
waved  the  point  even  when  she  agreed 
to  a  general  disarmament,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  letter  of  her  mini>tt  r  to 
the  Russian  minister,  M.  de  Balabine. 
Hsr  eonsent  to  a  general  diaarmamentt 
as  a  condition  »*f  a  Congress,  was  in- 
dependent of  her  demand  upon  Sar- 
dinia to  disarm,  and  snbeeqnent  to  it. 
But  when  Sardinia  made  a  seat  in  that 
Congress  the  condition  of  h«T  own 
disarming,  over  and  above  the  preten- 
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tkmmws  of  doing  so  at  all,  the  mixed 

up  (wo  tranMCtions,  which  in  the  mind 
of  Austria  had  ever  bi-en  altogether 
distinct.  Accordingly  Au&tria  could 
•oC  Itoten  to  any  such  proposal,  though 
£ngland  made  it. 

**  Austria  had  supported  during  a 
asriss  of  years,  with  a  palienoe  which 
had  no  example  in  history,  and  which 
had  generally  been  appreciated,  the 
incessant  attacks,  the  secret  intrigues, 
and  the  most  evident  violations  of 
treaties  on  the  part  of  her  weaker 
neighbour.  To  require,  in  addition  to 
this,  that  the  great  Austrian  Power 
should  plaoe  itself  on  an  equality  with 
this  state,  was  really  an  exaction  which 
was  rejected  by  avcry  moral  sentiment, 
and  would  be  ooniddlered  by  aU  Europe 
as  incompatible  with  the  nonour  and 
dignity  of  the  Austrian  <j()vt'riiment." 

She  followed  up  thi^  refusal  by  the 
ykimaUm  of  which  we  hnvo  ahMady 
spoken.  Formal  protests,  earnest  on 
the  part  of  £ogland,  severe  on  the 
part  of  RnssiA,  were  at  once  fetnrned 
to  this  refusal;  Prussia  contenting 
herself  with  expressing  her  regret,  and 
throwing  the  consequences  uf  the  act 
opon  Austria. 

S.  Opinions  of  English  Political 
Parties  upon  the  Alutrian  UUi- 
fiinium. 

The  surprise  and  annoyance  of  the 
English  minisdy  were  expressed  in 

Lord  Derby's  speech  at  the  Mansion- 
Uouse  diitner,  on  Easter  Monday, 
April99th.  One  last  eff«>rt,"  he  haid, 
**  the  Gkkvemment  had  made  to  bring 
the  Tarious  rountries  concerned  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  terms  on 
whidi  they  were  lo  meet  in  Con- 
gress. It  had  failed;  Austria  had 
rejected  the  proposal.  In  conse- 
quence the  Congress  too  had  failed, 
and  a  nnttsd  em>rt  on  the  part  of 
Europe  was  imposisible:  England 
could  no  longer  afford  to  trifle  with 
nsnltless  ne^otiatioas.  The  n^nis- 
try  accordingly  had  reverted  to  their 
first  effort  of  mediation,  as  a  single 
power,  between  the  belligerents,  aud 
aad  addrassed  both  France  and  Aus- 
tria a  proposal  tc»  this  i  t!Vct,  on  one 
of  two  conditions,  either  of  their  dis- 
armament, or  of  at  least  their  inac- 
tion. He  did  not  know  what  hope 
he  c(»uld  cherish  of  peace.  He  viewed 
with  deep  regret  the  tearful  respon- 


sibility which  Aostria  had  taken  on 

herself;  he  had  instructed  the  BriUsh 

minister  at  Vienna  to  deliver  a  formal 
protest  against  the  step ;  and,  while 
the  progressist  and  propagandist  spirit 
of  Sardinia  deprived  her  of  the  moral 
support  of  England,  he  could  not  in 
any  way  justify  the  criminal  precipi- 
tation with  which  Austria  had  brought 
on  herself  consequences  which  no  hu- 
man foresight  could  determine.  He 
should  be  unjust  if  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge how  cordially  and  loyally  the 
Eugliiih  ministry  had  been  supported 
by  Prussia  throughout"  After  this 
exposition  of  his  views  on  the  conduct 
of  Austria,  Lord  Derby  wi  nt  on  to 
explain  himself  on  a  point  in  which 
his  speech  in  parliament  had  been 
misunderstood.  When  h^'  there  spoke 
of  an  ctrmed  neutrality  as  being  the 
necessary  position  for  England  in  the 
event  of^ a  oontinental  wnr,  he  meant 
no  more  than  an  attitude  of  watchful 
observation ;  and  that,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  but  of  defcndins;  and  protect- 
ing our  possessions,  and  securing  our 
power  of  independiut  aetion  accord- 
ing to  events,  and  giving  force  to  snoh 
mediation  as  those  ereott  m^t  ren^ 
der  possible. 

These  last  remarks  were  eaUed 
forth  by  some  reflections  fsi  Lofd 
John  Russell  on  the  hustings  »ipon 
the  warlike  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  firomtheir historical  import- 
ance, w^e  record  here  both  his  and  Mr. 
Bright's  sentiments  upon  this  point. 
Lord  John  Russell  had  said,  a  few 
hours  before  Lord  Derby's  speech, 
"  If,  instejid  of  arming  in  the  first 
place,  aud  then  referring  matters  to 
a  CkMigress  of  fordgn  Powers,  they 
had  first  had  a  Congress,  who  would 
have  fairly  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  thus  brought  to  li(;ht  the  result 
of  the  different  deliberations  of  the 
Kuropean  Powers,  that  Congress 
would  have  seen  what  the  griev- 
ances and  oomplaints  in  Italy  were, 
aiul  whether  those  grievances  might 
not  be  considered;  nor  until  those 
interests  were  so  considered  should 
the  Powers  have  brought  their  ar- 
mies into  the  field."  He  ctuitintud, 
"  It  was  hoped  when  our  ambassador 
was  in  Paris,  in  1856,  that  thero 
would  l)e  some  improvement  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  quarrels  of  the 
different  Powers  might  ba  settled, 
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iostetcl  of  rushing  to  arms.  Bat 
in  the  present  ease  they  had  not  fol- 
lowed that  course,  the  question  of 
a  Congress  not  being  entertained 
till  after  the  armies  had  lieen  eol* 
lected.    It  was  difficult  t  >  say  who 
was  in  the  right.    Austria  showed 
herself  determined  to  strike  the  first 
blow;  but   noihinf^    uould  excnae 
France  and  Sardinia  for  fx<»inf^  to 
arms.    Lord  Derby  had  said,  that 
oar  position  nntt  M,  to  a  oertain 
extent,  an   armed  neutrality.  But 
there  was  a  p;reat  difference  between 
an  armed  nuutralitv  and  the  country 
being  in  a  aCate  of  eflident  defence. 
By  an  armed  neutrality  n  country 
signified  that  she  meant  to  take  part 
with  one  side  or  the  o<Aier.  The 
armed  nentrality  on  the  part  of  Bus. 
sia  was  meant  to  be  off.  nsive  to  this 
country,  and  we  sent  Kelson  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  He  thought  our  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  one  of  fair  and  hon- 
est neutrality;  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared at  all  times  for  an  attack,  but 
we  should  not  take  part  with  either 
of  these  great  Powers  who  were  go- 
ing to  war.    Nu  doubt  we  had  trea- 
ties, sneh  as  that  for  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium;  and  if  an  attempt  were  made 
to  conquer  that  country,  we  mnst  in- 
terfere; but  without  our  running  to 
her  defence,  she  would  doubtless  under 
any  circumstances  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  her  freedom." 

Mr.  Bright  on  the  same  day  spoke 
as  follows,  at  Birmingham: 

*'  On  the  face  of  it  the  contest  is  to 
determine  whether  the  despotism  of 
Austria  or  of 'France  shall  exert  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  Italian  States. 
For  us,  for  every  man,  such  a  contest 
must  have  intense  intefsst  But  we 
lisre  in  these  islillds  surrounded  by 
the  salt  water;  we  have  no  fear  that 
any  body  from  Italy,  from  Austria, 
or  France,  will  make  aft  assault  on 
these  shores.  If  they  shall  do  so, 
the  power  which  in  past  times  has 
preserved  these  realms  is  competent 
still  to  defend  them.  WhtA  I  ask  you 
to  beware  of  is  this,  lest  your  rulers 
of  1859  pursue  the  course  which  your 
rulers  aid  in  17.93.  If  jon  had  not 
gone  into  war,  then  you  would  have 
had  Parliamentary  Keforra  thirty 
years  earlier  than  vou  had  it;  you 
would  neT«r  have  liad  theCom  Laws 
Your  present  expenses  of  seventy 
millions  annually  might  have  been 


less  than  a  quarter  of  that  amoant, 

and  the  great  body  of  the  working 
clusst's  of  England  might  have  been  in 
a  position  of  independence  and  com- 
ibrt  and  education.  Kow,  then,  what 
are  we  to  do?  Are  we  to  have  our 
minds  distracted  from  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform?  Are  we  to 
run  away  from  this  substantial  chase^ 
and  pursue  the  phantom  of  military 
glory?  I  am  committed  irrevocably, 
as  fisr  as  any  influence  1  ma^  possess, 
to  the  entire  abstention  of'^  Lngland 
fnnn  any  intermeddling  whatever  in 
this  war.  I  value  the  blu<id,  I  value 
the  sweat,!  value  the  comfort,!  value 
the  lives,  and  I  value  the  homes  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try; and  never,  never  for  one  single 
moment,  at  the  behest  of  power,  or 
the  call  of  popular  frenzy  and  popu- 
lar clamour,  shall  any  man  ever  charge 
me  with  being  accessory  to  the  saerifieo 
of  the  liappini  ss  of  the  common  peopto 
on  the  altar  of  sanguinary  war. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  relate 

what  followed  on  the  proposal  of  tlw 
English  ministry  to  take  up  the  me- 
diation between  the  two  empires  at 
the  point  where  it  had  been  broken  off, 
after  T/<ird  Cciwley's  return  from  Vi- 
enna, on  the  Kussian  proposition  of  a 
Congress.   Austria  accepted  it,  and 
delayed  the  declaration  of  war,  which 
was  to  follow  on  the  rejection  by  the 
Sardinian  Government  of  her  u/Luia- 
tum ;  and  countermanded  the  entrance 
of  her  armies  into  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritory.   France  declined  to  acct^de  to 
it,  at  least  without  a  previous  discus- 
sion ;  whidh,  though  commenced,  was 
cut  short  by  the  military  movements 
which,  on  her  hesitation,  were  at  once 
prosecuted  by  Austria. 

4.  Attempt  of  Fra/ic-^'  to  gain  the  ac- 
tive Cooperation  of  England  in 
the  War, 
April  26.  The  French  nlaister  sent 
to  the  English  Government  to  invite 
them  to  an  alliance  with  France  in 
view  of  Che  straggle  which  was  oom- 
mencing.     Lord    Malmesbury,  the 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
replied  on  May  5ih,  in  a  long  de- 
spatcli,  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  extracts.  First  it  speaks 
of  Austria:  **Uer  Miyesty's  Guvem- 
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menl  believe  that  it  never  was  in- 
tended by  Europe,  when  recognising 
Ihe  Lorabardo-Venetiftn  kingdom  as 
ft  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  Austria  should, 
•1  a  consequence  of  that  recognition, 
bo  ftt  Hber^  to  esBlend  bor  numl  and 
material  sway  over  all  other  portions 
of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  Austria  should  constantly 
and  systematically  interfere  bi'yond 
her  frontier  ;  that  she  should  at  will 
influence  the  internal  admiuistration, 
•nd  occupy  by  h«r  umiet  the  terri- 
tories, of  other  Italian  States,  whose 
independence  was  recognised  by  the 
same  treaties.  It  never  was  intended 
dbet  the  progress  of  freedom  and  of 
social  improvement  in  the  Italian 
States  should  be  left  to  the  cooirol  of 
Austria."  Then  of  Sardinia :  ^By 
violating  her  treaties  of  extradition 
with  Austria  ;  by  fostering  deserters 
from  her  army  ;  by  rally  ing  in  Tied- 
Bont  tlie  disalfeeted  spirits  of  Italy ; 
by  menacing  speeches  nq;ainst  the 
Austrian  Oovernment,  and  by  osten- 
tations declarations  that  she  was 
ready  to  do  battle  ae  the  champion 
of  Italy  apjainst  the  power  and  ififlu- 
ence  of  Austria, —>  Sardinia  invoked 
die  ttorm,  and  is  deeply  responsible  Co 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Her  Majesty's 
Qoremment  saw  this  dangerous  po- 
liey  with  apprehensions,  which  have 
now  been  realised ;  and  they  eannot 
forbear  remarking  that  the  tirst  and 
immediate  effect  of  the  vihut  which  it 
has  caused  has  been  die  tospenston 
of  constitutional  government  in  Sar- 
dinia itself."  And  then  he  declines 
the  invitation:  "Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment feel  themselves  prednded, 
by  every  consideratinn,  frcra  associ- 
ating themselves  with  France  in  the 
present  struggle.  They  believe  that 
that  atruggle  will  be  piodnctivc  of 
misery  and  ruin  to  Italy  ;  and,  so  far 
from  accelerating  the  developuit  nt  of 
freedom  in  that  eonntry,  will  impose 
npon  it  a  heavier  burden  of  present 
ruin  and  future  taxation.  They  feel 
'  that  the  war,  on  whatever  principles 
it  may  be  oonunenoed,  and  vrhatever 
objects  it  may  contemplate,  will  in- 
fallibly become  a  war  of  extreme  po- 
litical paaaioDS  and  opinions.  They 
cannot  bol  dread  that  the  events  in 
Italy  may  react  on  other  nations,  and  ! 
that,  at  an  early  day,  all  Europe  will  1 
bt  involved  in  tho  eonfliot.''  I 


It  must  be  observed,  that  quite  as 
forcible  and  still  earlier  was  the  de- 
cided refusal  of  the  same  Derby  mi- 
nistry  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  Austrian  side  of  the  dispute. 
"  England  would  remain  a  neutral 
spectator  of  the  contest,**  Lord 
^lalmesbury  informed  the  Austrian 
minister  on  January  12th,  "and  in 
no  way  would  public  opinion  render 
it  possible  to  assist  Ansttia  as  against 
her  own  sokgeota." 

6,  Sardinian  Maniffstoes  on  the 
hreaking-ovt  of  tfie  War. 

On  April  27th,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, repudiating  the  summons  con- 
tained in  the  Anstrian  nltimatam  de- 
livered  on  the  23d,  addressed  his 
troops  by  a  Proclamation  in  the  State 
Gaxette.  Austria,"  he  said, "  which 
increases  her  arms  on  onr  frontiers, 
and  threatens  to  invacle  our  territory, 
because  liberty  here  reigns  with  order, 
because  not  force  bat  ooacowi  and  af- 
fection between  people  and  sovereign 
here  rule  the  state,  because  the  cries 
of  suffering  of  oppressed  Italy  here 
find  a  hearing,— Austria  dares  to  in- 
timate to  \\%,  armed  only  in  defence, 
that  we  are  to  lay  down  our  arms  and 
put  onrselves  in  her  power.  The  out- 
rageous intimation  called  for  a  worthy 
reply.    I  have  disdainfully  rejected  it. 

**  Soldiers !  I  announce  this  to  you, 
certain  that  yon  will  take  to  yonr* 
selves  the  outrage  offered  to  your 
king, — to  the  nation.  The  announce- 
ment I  give  to  you  is  the  announce- 
ment of  war.  To  arms,  then,  soldiers  t" 

After  referrinj»  to  their  former  war 
with  Austria,  and  to  tlieir  companion- 
ship with  the  French  on  the  T<^er- 
naya,  he  continued,  "Advance,  then, 
confident  of  victory,  and  adorn  your 
banner  with  fresh  laurels  ;  that  nan- 
ner  which,  with  its  three  colours,  and 
with  the  chosen  youth  which,  here 
a.ssembled  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  are 
gathered  together  beneath  it,  points 
out  to  you  that  you  have  for  your 
task  the  indepenclence  of  Italy — that 
just  and  holy  enterprise  which  will  be 
your  war-cry.** 

In  another  proclamation,  addressed 
to  his  subjects  and  to  the  Italians,  he 
spoke  of  Austria  as  not  daring  to  sub- 
mit her  cause  to  the  judgment  of  a 
European  congress;  of  her  breaking 
her  promise  given  to  Great  Britain  ; 
of  har  Msailing  Ficdnont  beeanae 
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Piedmont  was  not  deaf  to  Italy's  cry 
of  anguish  ;  and  he  added,  that  he 
had  no  other  ambitloii  tllMi  t»  ba 
tiM  fint  ■oldier  of  Ildiftii  indApoft. 

dence." 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Turin 
adopted  without  diaooMion  projeota  of 

law  investin*?  the  g^overnment,  during 
the  war,  with  absolute  executive  and 
legislatife  power,  thus  su!«pending  the 
oOMdiation,  by  a  miuurity  of  1 1  u  vot«s 
to  24,  as  wasiiotioed  ojlilMdMflliiieo- 
bury  above. 

9*  AfUtrian  Manifr:<foe.<(  and  Ex- 
phnaiiont  on  t/te  breakimg-owi  of 

tlit  War. 

(1)  Vrw  lamat  'nms  of  Uie  Emperor. 

On  April  38th,  the  Emperor  of 
Auatria  published  •prochtmatioo, ad- 
dressed, "To  ray  people."  "I  have 
ordered,"  he  says  in  it,  ''my  faithful 
and  firaUant  armv  to  pat  a  slop  to  tho 
hoatuoaoli  wbiwi  for  a  »eries  of  years 
kave  been  committed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Sardinia  against  the 
indispolable  rights  of  my  crown,  and 
against  the  integrity  of  the  realm  placed 
by  Gud  under  my  care,  which  acts 
have  lately  attained  the  very  highest 
point.  By  so  doing  I  have  fiiltilk-d 
the  painful  but  unavoidable  duty  "f  u 
sovereign.  My  conscience  being  at 
Twl^  I  oati  look  op  to  an  omnip^ont 
God,  and  patiently  await  Hia  award. 
With  confidence  I  leave  my  decision 
to  the  impartial  juilgment  of  oontem- 
poraoaoas  and  future  generations.  Of 
the  approbation  of  my  faithful  subjects 
I  am  sure.  More  than  ten  years  ago, 
the  saao  oaemy,  vldatine  iBtarna' 
tional  law  and  the  usages  of  war,  and 
without  any  offence  being  given,  en- 
tered the  Lombardo  -  Venetian  terri- 
tOTf  wMi  the  intent  to  acquire  poasea- 
aion  of  it  Although  the  enemy  was 
twice  totally  defeated  by  mv  gallant 
armv,  and  at  the  mercy  of  tho  Tietor, 
I  behaved  generously,  and  prapoeed  a 
reconciliation.  I  did  not  appropriate 
to  myself  one  inch  of  his  territory ;  I 
•aeroaehed  on  ao  ridit  iriiieh  belongs 
to  the  crown  i^f  SardLaia  aa  one  of  the 
members  of  the  European  family  of 
nations.  I  insisted  on  no  guarantees 
agaiaal  the  recurrenoe  of  similar 
event-^;  the  hand  of  peace,  which  1  in 
all  sincerity  extended,  and  which  was 
taken,  appeaxadto  ma  to  be  a  auflieieiit 
goaraalee.  The  blood  whiohmy  ana/ 


shed  for  the  honour  and  right  of 
Austria  I  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
peaoe." 

He  then  goes  on  to  state,  how  Sar- 
dinia, after  the  peace,  continued  a  per- 
tidious  agitation  in  IxMnbardy;  now 
patieat  he  had  been;  how  his  neoea- 
sary  precHutions  in  Lombardy  became 
a  pretext  fur  more  open  hostility ;  how 
he  had  aooepled  the  mediation  of  the 
Congress,  insisting,  however,  us  a  pre- 
liminary, on  Sardinia's  disarming;  how 
she  would  nut  do  so,  except  on  terms 
which  he  could  not  accept;  how  he 
took  a  last  step  in  directly  calling  on 
her  to  disarm,  and  to  dismiss  the  Ita- 
liaa  free  oorpa;  aad  how  her  reftnal 
involfed  an  appeal  to  araa.  He  pro- 
ceeds: 

**  I  have  ordered  my  army  to  enter 
Sardinia*  I  am  aware  of  the  vast  im. 

portance  of  the  measure;  and  if  ever 
my  duties  as  a  monarch  weighed  hea- 
vily on  me,  it  is  at  tbia  momeot.  War 
is  the  aeourge  of  mankiad.  I  aee  with 
sorrow  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
thousands  of  my  subjects  are  imper- 
illed, aad  deeply  feel  wlmt  a  eeveve 
trial  war  is  for  m^  realm;  which,  being 
occupied  with  its  mternal  development, 
greatly  requires  the  continuance  of 
peace.  But  the  heart  of  the  monarch 
must  be  silent  at  the  command  of 
honour  and  duty.  On  the  frontiers  is 
an  armed  enemy,  who,  in  alliaacewidt 
the  rerolntiooary  party,  opimly  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  dependencies  of  Austria  in 
Italy.  To  support  him,  the  raler  over 
Frnnet',  who  under  futile  pretexts  in- 
terferes in  the  legally  established  re- 
lations of  the  Itdfaa  peninsula,  baa 
set  his  troops  in  movement;  detach- 
ments of  them  have  already  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  iSardinia.  The  crown 
whidi  I  reeeived  Withont  spot  or  ble- 
mish from  my  forefathers  has  already 
seen  trying  times.  The  glorious  hia- 
tory  of  our  country  gives  eridenee  that 
Providence,  whmi  there  is  a  foresba^ 
dowing  that  the  greatest  good  of  hu- 
manity is  in  dai^Ker  of  being  over- 
thrown in  Enrope, has  frequently  used 
the  sword  of  Austria  in  order  to  dispel 
that  shadow.  We  are  again  on  the 
eve  of  such  a  period.  The  overthrow 
of  the  things  that  be  is  not  only  aimed 
at  by  factions,  but  by  thrones.  The 
sword  which  I  have  been  forced  to 
draw  is  eaaettded,  inasnniph  as  H  it  a 
defenee  of  the  henoar  aad  rigkli  of 
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sll  peoples  and  states,  and  of  all  that 
b  held  BMMt  dear  by  humanity. 

"  To  you,  my  people,  whofM»  devotion 
to  the  hereditary  reigtung  faouly  may 
nrfo  aa  a  model  ftir  all  no  natraiw  of 
tlie  earth,  I  now  address  myself.  In 
the  conflict  which  has  commence  !  you 
will  stand  by  me  with  your  oft-proved 
idality  and  devotion.  To  your  sons, 
whom  I  have  taken  into  the  ranlcs  of 
the  army,  I  their  commander  send  my 
maitial  greeting.  WiA  pride  you 
mj  regard  them;  for  the  eagle  of 
AostriA  will,  with  their  eapport,  soar 
high. 

**  Oar  struggle  to  a  just  one,  and  wa 

begin  it  with  cc^urage  and  confidence; 
we  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  not 
fltaad  alone  fai  it  Tbo  aoU  on  which 
we  have  to  do  battle  was  made  fruit- 
fal  by  the  blood  lost  by  our  German 
brethren  when  they  won  those  bul- 
waritt  whfeh  they  have  maintained  up 
to  the  present  day.  There  the  crafty 
eaemies  of  Germany  have  generally 
begun  tteir  game  when  tney  have 
wiuied  to  bPMk  her  internal  power. 
The  feeling  that  ><iK'h  a  danfjer  is  now 
xamunent  prevails  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
BaoT,  from  the  hnt  to  thedirone,  from 
one  frtjntier  to  the  other.  I  speak  as 
a  sovereign  member  of  the  German 
Confederation  when  I  call  attention 
to  tiia  oommon  danger,  and  recall  to 
memory  the  glorious  times  in  which 
Europe  had  to  thank  the  general  and 
frrrent  enthariaam  of  Qetmaaj  for 
its  liberatioiL  Vor  Ood  and  fttthw- 
hmd!" 

Ue  had  the  day  previous  addressed 
the  forees  of  his  second  army,  under 
the  command  of  ConntGyulai.  **With 
confidence,"  he  taU),  **I  confide  the 
rights  of  Anstria  to  the  beat  of  haada, 
— to  the  hands  of  a  tried  and  gallant 
army.  Your  fidelity  and  bravery,  your 
exemplary  discipline,  the  justice  of 
jomr  eaasa,  and  a  glorious  past,  are 
the  guarantees  which  ynu  give  me  of 
your  success.  Soldiers  of  the  second 
army,  it  is  for  yon  to  secure  victory 
to  Urn  epotless  ftag  of  Austria.  Take 
with  you  into  battle  the  blessing  of 
God  and  the  contidence  of  your  £m- 
peror." 

(S)  Grcular  Detpatch  of  the  Austrian 

On  the  39di,  Connt  Baol,  the  Aus- 
trian minister,  sent  the  Emperor's 
MuifMlo  to  h^  people  to  the  diplo- 


matic i^nts  of  the  gowiHMiity  ao- 
companying  it  with  n  daepalch,  of 

which  the  following  are  extracts: 

**  Our  cabinet  had  accepted  the  last 
proposition  of  mediation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  our  adversaries  have  not 
followed  that  example,  and  we  have 
accordingly  submitted  to  arms  the 
defence  of  onr  cause. 

"  Austria  has  tranquilly  supported 
a  long  series  of  offences  from  an  enemy 
wMlter  lilan  lieridf.beoaaie  the  knowa 
that  her  high  mission  is  to  preserve^ 
as  long  as  possible,  the  peace  of  the 
world;  because  the  Emperor  and  bis 
people  Imow  and  love  the  labours  of 
a  progressive  pacific  development, 
which  leads  to  a  higher  degree  of 
prosperi^.  Bat  no  man  of  Jnst  mind 
and  of  upright  heart  can  now  doubt 
the  right  which  Austria  has  to  make 
war  on  Tiedmunt. 

**FiedflMiiM  baa  nafer  sincerely  ao> 
cepted  the  treaty  by  which,  ten  yeart 
ago,  she  promised  at  Milan  to  live  in 
peace  and  fHendship  with  Anstria. 
Twice  beaten  in  war,— which  had  been 
oa<ised  by  her  mad  pretensions, — and 
although  she  bad  been  cruelly  pun- 
ished, that  sta«e  still  maintaina  bar 
former  views  with  a  deplorable  tena- 
city. The  son  of  Charles  Albert  ap- 
pears passionately  to  desire  the  day 
when  the  inheritance  of  his  house, 
which  had  been  rest*)red  to  him  in  its 
integrity  by  the  moderation  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Anstria,  shoidd  ba  Ibrtba 
third  time  made  the  stake  of  a  gamia 
disastrous  t«>  the  world. 

The  ambition  of  a  dynasty  whose 
vain  pretensions,  touching  the  future 
welfare  of  Italy,  are  neither  justified 
by  the  nature  nor  by  the  history  of 
thai  aomlry,  baa  not  heaitatad  to 
form  an  unnatural  aUianoe  with  revo- 
lution. Deaf  to  all  warnings,  it  has 
surrounded  itself  with  the  malcontents 
of  all  the  statea  of  Italy;  and  the 
hopes  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  legi- 
timate governments  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  have  fotmd  their  eliiaf  an^ 
at  Turin.  A  criminal  abuse  has 
made  of  the  national  feelings  of 
the  Italian  people.  Endeavours  have 
been  nmde  to  keep  np  and  eacoarage 
disturbances  in  Italy,  in  order  that 
Piedmont  might  have  a  pretext  for 
hypocritically  deploring  the  state  of 
Italy,  and  for  assuming,  in  the  eyes  of 
shortsighted  and  soaaemai  peoplay  the 
part  of  liberator. 
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**  To  Mststthit  iMh  nndertaUikif  an 

nnhridled  press  every  day  endeavoured 
to  carr^r  beyond  tii«  froa titers  of  the 
MighbouriDg  states  a  moral  intturrec- 
tion  against  the  order  of  legitimate 
Aings.  Out  of  l«)ve  for  those  hollow 
dreams  of  the  future,  and  in  order  to 
aeenre  to  herself  support  firom  abroad. 
Piedmont  took  part  in  a  war,  in  which 
she  had  no  concern,  against  a  foreign 
power,  and  sacriticed  her  soldiers  fur 
a  foreign  object*  She  waa  also  seen 
at  the  Conferences  <»f  Piiri>*,  with  a 
presumption  quite  new  in  the  annals 
of  diplomacy,  to  criticise  with  effron- 
tery the  governments  of  Italy,  her 
own  ctmniry,  —  governments  which 
had  never  otfended  her. 

**Bat  that  nobody  mi^t  believe 
that  these  wild  desires  and  efforts 
were  asi»ociated  with  the  smallest  sen- 
timent in  fiiTonr  of  the  peaeefbl  pros- 
perity' of  Italy,  the  angry  passions  of 
Sardinia  redoubled  whenever  any  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Italy  followed  the 
inspirations  of  indolgenoe  and  conci- 
liation. 

**  When  their  Imperial  Majesties  vi- 
dted  the  Italian  provinces,  receiTing 
tile  homage  of  their  faithful  subjects, 
and  marking  every  step  by  conferring 
a  host  of  beuetits,  the  journals  of  Tu- 
rin were  allowed  firaely  to  advocate 
xegicide. 

**  When  the  Emperor  intrusted  the 
administration  of  Lombardj  and  Ve- 
nice to  the  Archduka  Ferdinand  Max- 
imilian his  brother,  no  pains  w<'re 
spared  at  Turin  to  cause  tl>e  Prince's 
aoUe  intentions  to  be  repaid  with  in- 
gratitude. 

"  The  Court  of  Turin,  having  once 
entered  upon  the  path  in  which  its  only 
ehoioe  was  either  to  follow  the  revolu- 
tion or  take  the  lead,  could  not  but 
more  and  more  lose  the  power  and 
tha  will  to  obscrva  the  laws  which 
ngulate  tiie  relations  of  independent 
states.  Under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts, Sardinia  declares  herself  libe- 
rated from  Uie  obligations  clearly  im- 
posed b}'  treaties,  as  proved  by  the 
conventions  with  Austria  and  the  Ita- 
Uan  alalMi  for  the  extradition  of  cri- 
ainala  and  dosertms.  Her  emissaries 
overrun  the  neighbouring  states,  ex- 
dting  soldiers  todisoiiey  their  chiefs; 
treamng  nndarfooC  all  the  mles  of 
military  discipline,  Piedmont  admitted 
deserters  into  the  ranks  of  her  own 
army. 


**  AVlio,  after  this,  can  any  lomr 

doubt  that  that  froverninent  regarded 
as  the  chief  obstacle  the  rights  which 
Austria  detivet  fecm  treaties,  and  ac- 
cordingly sought  to  get  rid  of  them  by 
all  the  means  of  a  dishonest  policy? 
Europe,  which  seeti  in  the  respect  of 
existing  treaties  the  palladinm  of  its 
repose,  ri  Li  ived  with  well  -  merited 
disfavour  the  declaration  containing 
the  assertion  that  Sardinia  considered 
herself  attacked  by  Austria,  becanae 
Austria  would  not  relinquish  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  and  duties  con* 
ferred  by  treaties;  because  she  main- 
tained her  right  to  keep  a  garrison 
in  Piacenza, — a  right  <:;uaranteed  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe;  and  be- 
cause she  presumed  to  form  allianoea 
with  other  Sovereigns  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  for  the  common  defence  of 
their  legitimate  interests.  There  re- 
mained but  one  other  pretext^  and 
that  was  alleged  accoraingly.  Tha 
Cabinet  of  Turin  declares  that  all  rfr* 
medies  for  the  state  of  Italy  would 
be  merely  palliatives,  as  long  as  the 
Austrian  dominion  extends  over  the 
Italian  soil.  This  is  an  open  attadt 
on  the  territorial  pc^sessions  of  Aus- 
tria. Such  is,  stripped  of  the  tissue 
of  falsehoods  with  which  it  was  enve- 
loped, the  truth  respecting  the  line  of 
conduct  which  for  ten  years  past  the 
House  of  Savoy  has  foUoweo,  at  the 
suggestion  of  unprincipled  advisers. 

Austria  It  a  conservative  power, 
with  whom  religion,  morality,  and 
historical  right  are  sacred.  It  knows 
how  to  estuaate,  to  protect,  and  to 
weigh  in  the  scales  ot  equality  what 
is  noble  and  legitimate  in  the  national 
spirit  of  countries.  Her  extensive  domi- 
nions consist  of  different  raoea,  of  dif- 
ferent languages  :  the  Emperor  em- 
braces them  all  in  the  same  love;  and 
their  union  under  the  sceptre  of  our 
august  dynasty  is  advantageous  to  the 
whole  of  the  great  family  of  European 
nations;  buttlie  pretension  of  forming 
new  states,  according  to  the  linita  of 
nationalities,  is  the  most  daagwona  of 
all  Utopian  schemes. 

**  To  put  forward  stwh  a  pretension 
is  to  break  with  history;  and  to  seek 
to  carry  it  int*)  execution  in  any  point 
of  Europe,  is  to  shake  to  its  founda- 
tions the  firmlv  organised  order  of 
states,  and  to  threaten  the  Continent 
with  subversion  and  chaos.  Europe 
feels  this,  and  she  attaches  herself  the 
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lM>re  firmly  to  tils  territorial  diviMong 

fixed  by  the  Confjreaa  of  Vienna  at  tlie 
close  of  an  epoch  of  coQlinenial  wars 
with  M  mneli  regard  u  possible  to 
historical  conditions.  There  is  nut  a 
power  wh(>>e  p(»ss«'ssion8  are  more  ie- 
gitia  ate  thuu  ihose  in  Italy,  restored 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  by  the  con- 
gress which  reestablished  ihf  kini^dom 
of  Sardinia,  and  made  it  the  brilliant 
p«eeot  of  Genoft. 

Lombardy  has  been  for  omturiet 
a  fief  of  the  empire  of  Germany;  Ve- 
nice was  given  lo  Austria  in  exchange 
for  her  giving  up  her  Belgian  pro- 
vinces .  Thus,  theref<ire,  what  tho 
Cabinet  of  Turin  calls  the  true  reason 
of  thu  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lombardo-Yenetia — showing  thereby 
itsefl  the  utter  want  of  foundation  of 
its  other  alleged  grievances,  oamely, 
the  doninaUon  of  Austria  on  the  Po 
and  on  the  Adriatic — is  a  solid  and 
unquestionable  right  in  every  respect, 
and  one  which  the  Austrian  eagles 
will  preserve  from  all  attaeh.  Those 
beautiful  countries  have  prospered 
more  rapidly  than  could  have  been 
hoped,  after  the  kmg  and  painfnl 
ysars  of  revolution. 

**  Pipdmont,  therefore,  does  not  trou- 
ble herself  abuut  populations  which 
are  Mflbriog  and  oppressed;  bat  the 
rather  interrupts  a  regular  state  of 
things  and  the  development  of  future 
prosperity. 

**  The  revolution,  so  carsAiUy  kept 
alive  in  all  the  peninsula,  has  promptly 
followed  the  impulse  given  it.  A  mi- 
litary rising  has  taken  place  at  Flo- 
rence; it  has  compelled  his  Imperial 
Ili^^hness  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
leave  his  states,  insurrection  reigns 
al  Massa  and  Carrara,  nadsr  the  pro- 
tection of  Sardinia. 

**  But  France,  which  for  a  long  time 
past,  we  repeat,  has  shared  that  ter- 
rible moral  responsibility,— France 
has  hastened  by  acts  to  Bs<)ume  it  alto- 
gether.   The  Government  of  the  £m- 

Evr  of  the  lynch  caused,  on  the 
h  of  this  month,  his  chargi  d'af- 
fatret  at  Vienna  to  declare  that  he 
should  cunsultT  the  passage  of  the 
Ticino  by  the  Anstriao  troops  as  a 
dechinitioii  of  war  acainst  France. 
While  we  were  still  wutiBg  at  Vienna 
for  the  reply  of  Piedmont  to  the  sam- 
Mons  to  disarm,  France  caused  her 
troops  to  enter  Sardinia  by  the  land 
and  sea  frontiers,  knowing  well  that 


by  so  doing  she  placed  in  the  balance 
the  weij2;ht  which  would  carry  the  lasi 
resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Turin. 

**  And  why,  we  ask,  were  the  legiti- 
mate hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  in 
Europe  thus  to  be  auiiihiluted  by  a 
single  blow?  Because  the  time  had 
arrived  at  which  projects  long  medi- 
tated in  silirice  have  nrrivt-d  at  ma- 
turity ^  at  which  the  second  French 
empire  desires  to  ^ve  sabetance  to  ils 
ideas;  at  which  the  political  state  of 
P'urope,  based  on  right,  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  its  illegitimate  pretensions;  at 
which  the  treaties  which  form  the 
basis  of  public  European  power  are 
to  be  replaced  by  the  political  wis- 
dom which  the  power  which  rules  at 
Paris  has  annoonosd  to  the  astonished 
world. 

The  traditions  of  the  first  Napo* 
leon  are  resomed.  Such  is  the  signi- 
fication of  the  struggle  on  the  ere  of 

which  Europe  is  placed. 

"  1  he  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  the 
chief  ot  our  empire,  although  he  de- 
plores the  evils  which  \vill  be  occa- 
sioned bv  the  impending  war,  has 
confidently  placed  his  just  cause  in 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  Ho 
has  drawn  the  sword  because  guilty 
bands  have  attacked  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  his  crown ;  he  wiU  combat 
with  the  profound  Mntiment  of  his 
right," 

7.  FrtmA  Mmt^edom  tmd  JExpUt- 
noHmu  on  the  inaiina'9tU  of  tit 

War. 

(1)  Speeches  ami  Dfspdfches  i^ tkM 
/•ye  rich  it  u  vent  men  t. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Easter  Mon- 
day, the  legislature  assured  the  Em- 
peror of  their  support  in  rescuing  Ital^ 
from  Austrian  domination.  The  mi- 
nistry replied,  on  the  27th,  that  the 
Emperor  had  been  forced  into  war.  In 
spite  of  the  moderate  tone  of  his  ncgo- 
ciations,  by  the  aggressive  conduct  of 
Austria;  but  thattne  war  would  cer^ 
tainly  be  limited  to  Italy,  provided  tho 
other  German  powers  comprehended 
that  it  waj»  merely  uu  Italian  question, 
which  concealed  no  plan  of  conquest, 
and  could  produce  no  revolutions." 

On  Aphi  26th,  as  the  despatch  of 
Count  Buol,  extracted  above,  reminds 
us,  the  French  (lovernment  notified 
to  the  Court  of  Vienna  through  their 
minister  there,  that  if  the  Austrian 
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tiers,  France  would  regard  such  an 
invasion  of  an  allied  country  equiva- 
lent to  s  deelantioii  of  wtr. 

On  April  27th,  the  French  Govern- 
ment addressed  a  circular  to  their 
diplomatic  a«:!^<>nts  in  foreign  courts,  in 
cacplanation  of  their  vtoir  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  France  now  stood,  in 
relation  to  Austria  and  the  Italian 

JoestioB.   Among  other  things,  this 
espatch  stated,  that  the  abnormal 
condition  of  Italy,  creating  discontent 
and-  underhand  agitation,  tending  to 
an  liMfitable  crisis,  tad  demanding  a 
wise  anticipation,  was  uftderstood  by 
England,  Prussia,  and  Russia  quite  as 
weU  as  by  Franoo.   France,  though 
taking  her  share  in  initiation  and  in 
action,  nevertheless  was  only  cooper- 
ating in  a  collective  labour;  nor  could 
sho  oapart  from  that  atHtwte  nmil  an 
aggression  took  place  against  Pied- 
mont on  the  part  of  Austria,  which 
Anstria,  by  solenniljr  repudiating  in 
prospect,  seemed  to  recognise  as  a 
provocation  of  such  departure.  Such 
was  the  case,  that  when  £ugland,  with 
the  assent  of  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  had  just  settled  the  conditions 
on  which  the  collective  action  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question  was  to  take 
place,  Austria,  to  the  astonishment 
and  with  the  disapproval  of  the  three 
mediating  powers,  suddenly  committed 
Iwisalfto  an  aet  whiidi  was  equivalent 
ta  a  declaration  of  war.    What  they 
■•rely  protested  against,  France,  from 
her  ancient  traditions  and  geographical 
position,  was  imperiously  owed  upon 
to  resist  in  act.  She  had  not  exerted  an 
interested  induence  in  Italy  for  half  a 
century;  she  had  not  aronsed  the  re- 
membrance of  historical  rivalries  and 
struggles;   slio  had  but  aiskcd  what 
treaties  intended  and  the  three  powers 
wished,  -that  Italy  ahooM  be  inde- 
pendent.   Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  disturbing  the  European  balance 
<^ power  by  enoroadiments  on  the  free 
action  of  uie  other  Italian  states,  was 
now  attempting  to  dictate  to  Piedmont, 
•—Piedmont,  who  held  the  key  of  the 
Alps  OB  tiM  French  frontier,— Pied- 
mont, who  was  united  to  France  by 
ancient  remembrances, common  origin, 
and  a  recent  aUiance  of  the  sovereign 
houseai   The  Emperor  Louis  Ni^po- 
leon  was  faithful  to  his  first  words  on 
mounting  the  throne,  that  he  was  not 
nlMited  bv  anv  DsnooBl  BttbitlaB  or 


desire  of  conquest.  He  had  already 
shown  that  moderation  was  the  soul 
of  his  policy ;  and  now  he  had  posi- 
tively no  neeire  to  separate  himself 
from  his  allies.  He  entertained  a  firm 
hope  that  the  British  Government 
would  continue  that  moral  unieo 
which  involved  one  common  policy, 
which  would  confine  the  struggle  to 
its  present  limits.  Kussia,  as  the 
French  Government  was  perfectly  ecn* 
vinced,  would  direct  her  efforts  to  the 
same  end;  and  Prussia  too,  as  her 
present  impartial  and  conciliatory  spi- 
rit showed.  As  to  the  other  German 
powers,  ordinarily  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  France  could  only  behold 
with  sorrow  an  exelteBeBt  which  had 
come  upon  some  of  them  thev  ought 
to  understand  that  they  are  not  me- 
naced by  war,  and  that  they  might 
contribute  much  to  eitoosnBoribe  itB 
duration  and  extent. 

On  April  29th,  Count  Walewski,  on 
wiihdrawingdie  Fremdi  cAofptf  <f 
/aires  from  Vienna,  wrote  to  him  to 
the  following  effect;  "The  French 
Government  has  felt  bound  to  apprise 
the  Court  of  Vienna  that  its  ultima- 
tum, and  the  evontualitii'S  so  cUarly 
foreseen  as  ita  consequences,  give  rise, 
by  the  side  of  the  general  question, 
till  then  treated  in  common  by  the 
cabinets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  to  a  question  alto- 
gether Ftandi;  for  fiardiy*  Ilea  al 
our  very  door,  covers  part  of  our 
frontiers,  and  forms  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  extension  of  an  infiuenc^  which 
KBglaad,  Phissia,  and  Russia,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  consider  of  a  nature  to 
compromise  the  equilibrium  of  Eu- 
rope." 

Mai/S.  llFoald,  MinisU^r  of  State, 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  statement  of 
the  negotiations  v\ith  the  powers  up 
to  the  time  when  Austria,  separating 
her  action  from  that  of  the  othtT  ca- 
binets, took  the  resolution  of  addross* 
ingsnnhimatnmteSirdinia.  **This 
communication  wsB  reenved  with 
shouts  of  Vtve  PEmpereur!  on  which 
the  president  rose,  and  baid  that  he 
interpreted  these  acclamations  as  an 
expression  of  loyalty  and  devotion, 
ihe  war  was  nothing  else  than  the 
response  to  an  aggresaion;  it  was  the 
cfK^equence  of  a  p<dicy  which  had 
ever  maintained  a  sympathy  between 
France  and  Italy,  so  that  the  sreat 
•vMiti  Bf  tha  iBMn  wb^  BooiiMnd 
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to  belong  to  tfM  fonwr.  Hie  Bm- 
peror  coold  nol  aUfur  TwIb,  which  is 

the  key  of  the  Alps,  any  more  than 
Kome,  which  holas  the  keys  of  the 
Chiuneh  hf  the  Imnds  of  m  holj  moA 
veiionited  Pontiff,  to  frill  under  the 
iisorping  yoke  of  an  influence  hostile 
to  France.  Italy  must  be  restored  to 
her  nationality;  not  revolutionised, 
but  liboratod.  That  be:nitiful  n>nn- 
try,  threatened  with  a  master,  would 
Hud  *  Hbenttor." 

^f(^t/  13.  In  tho  Cofpi  Lrfgislatif, 
Baron  de  Richemont,  in  bringing  the 
report  on  the  addition  of  140,000  men 
to  the  army,  baid:  "  The  object  of  the 
war  is  ch  urly  defined,  and  the  scene 
of  the  struggle  is  circumscribed.  It 
!•  neoeasary  to  pat  ea  end  in  Italy  to 
the  ambition  of  a  power  which,  by  its 
perpetual  encroachments,  by  the  mis- 
trust and  the  violeuceofits  absolutism, 
and  by  the  ^eContent  and  mfaeries 
which  it  strews  in  its  path,  has  n  ached 
the  point  of  at  last  exciting  against 
her  m  th«  heart  of  the  Italian  people 
irreooneileable  hatred  and  an  exaspe- 
ration so  violent  that  a  nnolntionary 
explosion  might  at  any  moment  take 
pfaMce,  leading  to  the  moat  seriooa  eon> 
stMjupnres  to  Kurnpo.  Such  an  into- 
lerable state  of  things  must  be  put  an 
end  to,  and  Italy  must  be  pacihed  by 
ier  independenoe  bnag  Moond.  ^t 
tfiere  is  for  France  an  interest  more 
direct  and  more  imperative, — that  of 
naintaining  the  secnritj  of  her  fktm- 
tien  by  pr<>r<  ( ting  Piedmont  from  the 
attacks  of  Au>tria.  This  twofold  ob- 
ject, which  the  Emperor  has  proposed 
to  as,  we  will  energetically  piuvne:  we 
will  not  ht'sitat<>,  at  any  sacrifice,  to 
place  Itaiy  in  a  normal  situation;  to 
namteo  our  froDtiafs  for  ever;  and 
Sius  to  seeovt  to  our  country,  as  well 
as  to  Europe^ tha  boMfiiB  of  adnrable 
peace." 

(S)  Dee&uvh'on  of  the  Emptnr  Louu 

Napoleon. 

On  the  3d  of  Mav,  the  French 
Emperor  made  the  following  commu- 
nication to  the  Corps  I^o^islatif: 

**  Austria,  by  ordering  the  entrv  of 
her  araiy  into  ttia  territory  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  our  ally,  has  declared  war 
against  us.  She  thus  violates  treaty 
and  justice,  and  menaces  our  frontiers. 
AU  tlM  grant  powers  have  protested 
ajj^aiiist  this  art  of  aggression,  Pied- 
mont having  accepted  the  coiulitiona 


whiiih  ooglit  to  liafn  insured  peace. 
One  asks,  what  can  be  the  reason  of 

this  sudden  invasion?  It  is  becatise 
Austria  has  driven  matters  to  such  an 
extremity,  that  her  daorinion  nnat 
either  extend  to  the  Alps,  or  Italy 
must  be  free  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  f  for  every  corner  of  Italy 
whiob  renuina  independent  endufm 
the  power  of  Austria.  Hitherto  mo- 
deration has  been  the  rule  of  my  con- 
dvot,  bat  no«r  energy  beeomea  my  first 
duty.  France  must  now  to  arms;  and 
must  resolutely  t<'ll  Europe,  I  wish 
not  for  conqui  St,  but  1  am  determined 
firmly  to  maintain  my  national  and 
tniditional  policy.  I  fthservc  treaties 
on  c<  ludition  that  they  are  not  violated 
against  oM.  I  respeot  the  territory 
and  the  rights  of  neatral  powers;  but 
I  boldly  avow  my  sympathy  with  a 
people  whose  history  is  mingled  w  ith 
our  own,  and  who  now  groans  under 
foreign  o])pre~siott.  France  has  shown 
her  hatred  of  anardiy.  Her  will  was 
to  give  one  power  saffident  streng^ 
to  reduce  into  sabjeotion  abettors  of 
disorder  nnd  incorrig;ible  members  of 
old  factious,  who  are  incessantly  seen 
oonelndin  g  compacta  with  oar  enemiea« 
But  she  has  nol  for  that  purpose  aban- 
doned her  civilising  character.  Her 
natural  allies  have  always  been  thosa 
who  daaira  the  amelioration  of  thn 
human  race;  and  when  she  draws  the 
sword,  it  is  not  to  govern,  but  to  free* 
TIm  object,  then,  m  tlm  irar  la  to  re- 
store Italy  to  herself,  not  to  impose 
upon  her  a  change  of  masters;  and  wa 
shall  then  have  upon  our  frontiera  n 
friendly  people,  who  will  owe  to  ns 
their  indept-ndenre.  We  do  not  enter 
Italy  to  foment  disorder,  or  to  disturb 
tlm  powor  of  the  Holy  FMiier,  wlKim 
W9  replnoed  upon  his  tlnonat  hot  to 
remove  from  him  this  foreign  pressure, 
which  burdens  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  to  help  to  estaltlish  order  then, 
based  upt)n  lawful,  sotistied  interests. 
In  tine,  then,  we  enter  this  oiassio 
ground,  rendered  illnstrious  by  so 
many  victories,  to  seek  the  footstspa 
of  our  fathers.  (iikI  grant  that  we  may 
be  worthy  of  them!  I  am  about  to 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
I  leave  to  France  the  Empress  and  my 
son,  seconded  by  the  experience  and 
enlightenment  of  the  Emperor's  last 
surviving  brother.  She  will  under- 
stand how  to  show  herself  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  her  mission.  loonlMia 
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them  to  the  ralonr  of  the  army  which 

remains  in  France  to  keep  watch  upon 
our  iron Uersi,  and  to  guarid  our  homes. 
Iconflde  them  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
National  Guard.  I  confide  them,  in 
a  word,  to  the  entire  people,  who  will 
encircle  them  with  their  afifection  and 
derotedneM,  of  which  I  daily  reoeive 
so  many  pmofs.  Courajjp,  then,  and 
union  I  Our  country  i&  again  about  to 
■how  the  world  that  she  has  not  de- 
generated. Providence  will  bless  our 
eflTorts;  for  that  cause  is  holy  in  the 
eyes  of  God  which  rests  on  justice, 
humanity,  lovo  of  oonntiy,  uid  iodB- 
pendence." 

a  Juimde  of  Ruma, 

On  April  S6th,  while  the  world  was 

enpratrf^d  in  watching  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  Anstria  against  Ptedmont,  the  Bri- 
tish }iublic  was  startled  by  the  news 
that  there  waa  an  alliance,  offpn^^ive 
and  defensive,  betwet^n  France  and 
BotsiA.   Next,  it  was  said,  that  there 
were  two  treaties:  by  the  first.  Hus- 
sia  bound  herself,  in  the  event  of 
Fraooe  entering  into  a  war  with  Ans- 
tria, to  assist  her  by  the  cooperation 
of  her  tl»»et9  in  the  Baltic  and  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  place  an  army  of 
obeervatioQ  of  not  less  than  60,000 
men  ujxm  the  Austrian  frontier;  by 
the  second,  she  bound  herself  to  de- 
elars  war  against  Austria  within  fif- 
teen days  of  her  entering  Piedmont. 
This  alliance,  it  was  further  said,  was 
ascertained  to  be  existing  at  the  time 
tbatLord  Cowley  was  at  Vienna.  As 
to  the  second  of  the  two  treaties,  the 
event  disproved  it;  but  the  report  of 
the  former  was  soon  confirmed  or  ac- 
counted for  by  an  annonnoaBoni  on 
the  29th,  that  a  Russian  array,  60,000 
Strong  under  General  Luders,  had 
eroased  the  Dnieper,  and  threatened 
the  Galician  frontier  of  Austria.  On 
hearing  these   reports,  the  English 
Government  applied  f«)r  explanation 
to  the  Russian  minister  Prinoa  G<nrt- 
schakofF,  and  received  for  an  answer 
his  **  personal  guarantee  as  a  man  of 
liottonr^that,**thottgh  there  might  be 
a  written  engagement  between  ranoa 
and  Russia,"  nevertheless  such  ar- 
ransemenC  "  contained  nothing  which 
in  the  moat  distant  way  oonld  be  in- 
terpreted as  constituting  a  hostile 
alliance  against"  England,  as  some 
aewspapers  worded  it,  against  £u- 


rope,  aa  odMra.   Aaodier  aoooanl 

of  this  engagement  came  from  the 
French  minister;  and  it  had  been 
oooBmnnioated  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment, as  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  "vo- 
luntarily, acme  time  ago."  It  was  to 
the  etfect,  "  that  in  case  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  Bosain 
would  assemble  an  army  of  observa- 
tion on  her  German  frontier;  and 
that  she  would  do  bj  the  same  right 
as  England  had  to  send  a  command- 
ing fleet  to  the  Mediterranean." 
Count  Walewski  further  said,  that 
*'ail  allosiona  to  Eastern  qoestiona 
had  been  specially  avt>iden  in  the 
understanding  with  Russia,"  which 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  afKect  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain."  Furthermore,  the  Russian 
Government,  upon  the  report  getting 
into  oirenlatiOD,  deelared  that  there 
was  no  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; but  that,  when  all  Europe  was 
arming,  Russia  was  meeting  the  emsr- 
gency,  and  retained  at  this  jnnetora 
perfect  libertv  of  action." 

This  was  m  April.  On  June  7tb, 
it  was  said  by  Lord  Howdcn  in  the 
House  of  Ix>rd8,  "  that  he  had  great 
reason  to  believe  that,  within  the  last 
three  weeks,  something  had  been  con- 
cocted or  consolidated  on  this  subject 
which  had  or  had  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  QoTemment." 

9.  Attitude  of  Germant/. 

Ko  country  has  shown  an^  desire 
for  military  action  at  this  cnshi  but 

Germany;  and  Germany,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  Protestant  as  mcII 
as  Catholic,  is  in  a  state  of  excitement 
against  the  ¥V«neh,  whieh  presents  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  dislike  or 
disapprobation  of  war  which  prevails 
elsewnere.  Even  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  March  there  were  long- 
ings among  the  German  populations 
for  the  re-annexing  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine to  tiie  fhtherland.  In  May  the 
war  feeling  showed  a  wonderful  in- 
tensity. "  You  cannot  imagine,**  says 
a  German,  writing  from  Germany,  as 
the  Knglish  papers  quote  him,  **  the 
frantic  excitement  which  prevails. 
We  in  Saxony  am  always  somewhat 
endinsiastie,  bnt  in  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Baden, all  along  the  Rhine,  there 
is  but  one  voice,  —  the  frantic  desire 
to  fight.   Our  existence  is  at  stake. 
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Mj  ffMlingi  afftiiwi  Louis  Napoleon 
are  mild,  compared  with  those  of 
others.  1813  is  in  every  one';t  mouth. 
If  FrvMia  spoke  the  fkintMt  word,  if 

Frankfort  gave  the  order  to  move  an 
army  toward-^  the  Rhine,  there  would 
be  but  one  shout  of  enthusiasm  all 
throagb  Gennaoy.  Yon  oever  ean 
feel  what  it  is  to  have  for  a  neigh- 
bour, at  the  head  of  forty  millions,  a 
man  whose  ambition  is  oidy  equalled 
by  his  rascality." 

A  writer  in  the  Augsburq  Gazette 
cries  out  for  an  immediate  march  upon 
Pkris.  Lonit  Napoleon  ia  the  aggres- 
sor, the  treaty  breaker,  and  his  system 
a  nightmare  and  a  plague.  Trieste 
belongs  to  the  German  Confederation, 
and  its  vessels  hare  been  captured  by 
French  cruisers.  The  French  flag 
must  be  hauled  down  in  the  territory 
to  the  eastward  of  Laxemburg,  Mets, 
Nancy,  and  Bi\1e.  England  is  for  ns, 
in  spite  of  Pulrnerston.  Russia  is  so 
slow  in  moving,  that  she  cannot  op- 
pose or  harm  nt.  Let  us  stamp  out 
the  flame.  One  single  well-aimed 
blow  will  purify  the  air.  What  are 
we  waiting  for? 

We  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  by 
another  writer,  that  the  political  ex- 
citement has  reached  such  a  height, 
that  the  rnlera  will  toon  be  obliged 
either  to  direct  their  artillery  against 
the  French,  or  against  their  own  sub- 
jects. Ems  and  Wiesbaden  have  given 
to  all  the  French  tradesmen  and  arti- 
sans orders  to  quit  the  (X>untry.  The 
deputies  at  Baden  have  declared  to 
the  Grand  Dnke  that  all  Germany 
must  take  part  in  the  struggle.  The 
popular  feeling  at  Munich  is  one  of 
exasperation  against  the  government 
Ibr  its  hesitation.  What  the  Prussian 
Chambers  feel  on  the  sat^ect  will  be 
mentioned  presently. 

Howerer,  the  pnnoet  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  variont  states  do  not 
seem  at  all  behind  the  peopU-.  Many 
men  of  rank  and  standing  have  offered 
their  serrioes,  as  Tolnnteers,  to  Ans^ 
tria;  and  many  members  of  the  reign- 
ing houses  and  of  the  first  families  are 
hi  her  army.  At  an  extraordinary 
sitting  of  the  Diet,  it  was  resolvxl  to 
place  the  garrisons  of  all  the  federal 
fortresses  ou  a  war  footing:  Hanover 
made  a  motion,  diough  she  ulti- 
mately withdrew  it,  that  a  corps  of 
observation  should  at  once  be  placod 
on  the  Upper  Rhine;  and  the  King  of 


I  Bavaria  is  said  to  hm  dbtinctly  de- 
clared that  he  will  not  remain  neutral. 
Whatever  variations  there  may  be  in 
the  state  of  apprehension  or  the  desire 
for  immediate  action  in  the  several 
governments,  they  one  and  all  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  that  remarkable 
sentiment  of  **lkt]ieriand,*'  whieh  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  peace. 

10.  Altitude  of  IVussia. 

To  this  sentiment,  the  Frussiaa 
Government  is  no  stranger  ;  though, 
to  the  great  dHseontent  of  the  rest  of 
Germany  and  of  the  Prussian  peoplot 
she  is  desirous  of  a  position  of  neutral- 
ity or  mediation.  In  the  debate  in  the 
Prussian  Chamber  on  May  19tb,  when 
the  extraordinary  supplies  were  voted, 
all  the  speakers  were  against  LouisNa- 
poleon,  and  In  defence  of  their  fisther- 
land.  One  speaker  complained  of  the 
lack  of  energy  and  patriotism  in  the 
government  report.  Austria  might  in- 
deed be  fightingforher8elf,notfor  Ger- 
many ;  but  Austria  formed  a  German 
nucleus  ;  no  Prussian  could  forget  it. 
Frenchmen  had  no  fear  of  God,  love 
of  truth,  justice,  or  consistency  ;  Gvtr- 
mans  had.  Another  danger  existed 
in  Jdee*  Napoleonimnea,  born  in  1S39. 
These  ideasembraoed  Italy,  theBhine, 
England,  and  Russia.  Lord  Derby,  In 
speaking  of  the  aggression  of  Austria, 
was  unparliamentary.  Prussia  would 
soon  stand  side  by  side  with  her  on 
the  battle-field.  At  the  same  time,  hfi 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  desputio 
sots  of  Austria  in  Italy,  or  her  secret 
treaties.  If  France  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  "Russia,  it  was  Prussia's 
duty  to  arm  to  the  teeth.  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Switamrland  would  stand 
by  Prussia.  The  ghost  of  Chatham 
would  rise  to  warn  Kngland.  Another 
speakw  thoueht  that  the  whole  of 
Germanjongnt  to  give  their  adhesion 
to  the  money  vote  ;  Prussia's  calling 
was  to  defend  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many. Another  declared  that  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  French  system 
of  government.  The  man  who  had 
once  broken  faith  could  not  restore  it. 
When  the  time  came,  Prussia  would 
draw  her  sword.  Sardinia,  in  joinir)g 
the  revolution  and  calling  in  foreign- 
ers, had  lost  all  claim  to  respect. 

However,  the  position  of  Prussia  is 
full  of  difficulty.  She  cannot,  indeed, 
view  with  satisfaction  the  presence  of 
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the  French  in  Italy,  and  she  may  dread 
lest  they  should  next  make  their  ap- 
pearaucp  on  the  Kbine  -,  but  she  has 
oontending  interests. — one  is,  not  to 
Btrpnjjthen  Austria,  the  other,  to  please 
Germaojr }  and  when  the  way  to  please 
G«nBMij  it  nothing  dee  than  to 
strengthen  Austria,  it  is  a  vi  ry  deli- 
cate matter  to  find  the  precise  line  by 
which,  without  aggrandi.sing  the  im- 
perial power,  she  may  head  and  lead 
the  fatherland.  She  elaims  to  have 
the  decision  of  the  time  tor  commenc- 
ing militarv  aetioii.  On  the  other  band 
tho  Attftrian  Government  is  said  to 
bennwillinc^  to  crant  the  political  ini- 
tiation and  military  command  which 
ndca,  except  at  a  price  whiofa  she 
is  unwilling  to  par,  viz.  her  engapn^^ 
to  defend  the  existing  territorial  state 
in  Lombardy.  She,  on  the  eontrary, 
promises  Germany  that  not  a  Ger- 
man shall  be  touched  without  her 
resenting  it,  but  sho  will  not  attack 
Fraaoe  tiU  France  nttaQki  Germany. 
And  in  closini;  th«'  ChamlK^rs  on  May 
14th.  the  rhnce  -  Regent  declared: 
**  Prussia  is  determined  to  maintain 
the  basis  of  Bonmeaii  pnblic  right, 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
It  is  Prussia's  right  and  duty  to  stand 
up  for  A»  teeurity,  the  protection, 
ud  the  national  interests  of  Germany. 
Prussia  expects  all  the  (German  con- 
federate powers  will  htund  firmly  by 
her  aide  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  mis- 
sion, and  trusts  that  her  readiness  to 
defend  the  common  fatherland  will 
merit  their  conHdenoe.** 

Iler  negotiations  with  Austria  were 
said  in  the  middle  ot'.Iune  to  be  ap- 
proaching to  a  termination.  Austria 
was  said  to  Imve  used  the  diplomacy 
of  the  smaller  courts,  which  till  now 
have  been  closely  allied  with  Prussia, 
eepeoially  Anhafc  and  Taringen  ;  but 
intiiont  avail.  Her  influence  was  pa- 
ramount in  Hesse,  Nassau,  Darmstadt, 
and  Brunswick.  Hanover  and  Saxony 
ehofredaatrong  leaning  to  her.  Wur- 
temberg,  Bavarin,  and  Olden burtr, 
though  desirous  of  coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  Prustiia,  so  tkr  leant 
totheeratimenisof  the  southern  states 
as  to  considt-r  t  hat  the  time  would  soon 
come  fur  a  decision.  Further,  the 
phih>-Ansirian  princes  declared  that 
they  would  become  the  allies  of  Aus- 
tria, with  or  without  the  consent  of 
Prussia,  and  act  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  itttar.  But  hert»  to  ttieir 


no  small  amazement  and  conster- 
nation, that  power  informed  them, 
through  the  official  channel  of  diplo- 
macy as  well  ae  the  coTcmment  or- 
gans  of  the  press,  that  she  would 
regard  such  a  proceeding  as  a  deda- 
ntion  of  wtr.  Mbieorer,  the  Froe- 
■iu  government  instantly  adopted 
measures  that  seem  to  njenace  the 
second-rate  sovereigns  with  coercive 
proceedings  in  the  event  of  their  act- 
int;  upon  their  threat.  An  army  of 
30,00U  men  has  already  posted  itself 
on  the  northern  firontier  of  Saxony. 
Anotiier  corps  of  50,000  men  is  now 
marching  to  Erfurt  to  be  near  the 
central  railway  of  Germany,  so  that 
Prusaia  might  stop  by  a  deoMmatra* 
tion  of  military  force  the  attempt  of 
any  of  these  princes  to  succour  Aus- 
tin by  some  rash  act  of  hostilitj 
against  France.  An  armed  mediation 
seems  to  Ih'  her  attitude.  Such  are 
the  fragmentary,  and  perhaus  incohe- 
rent, nunooiB  which  are  all  thai*  in 
the  abienoe  of  atata-papon^  we  are 
able  tooolleet 

11.  AUetnpt^Awttria  to  ^ain 

Attempts  hmw9  been  made  by  Aoa- 

tria  to  move  the  court  of  St.  I'eters- 
burg  from  the  pottition  which  it  has 
taken  up,  but  apparently  without  suc- 
ceti.  Onee  or  twice  an  impression 
prevaih  d  in  the  diplomatic  circles  of 
Vienna,  that  I'rince  Windischgriitx, 
who  was  personally  ucceptdl>le  to  the 
C/.ar,  was  leaving  on  a  mission  to 
St  lVter>burg,  with  power  to  make 
couceijsiuus  to  the  Russian  Emperor. 
Yet  he  did  not  go;  and  the  news  was 
confirmed  that  Prince  GorLsehakoflF 
had  declared  U>  Ck>ttnt  Karolyi,  whom 
tiie  Anttrians  bad  lent  to  liim,  that 
Russia  would  observe  neutrality  only 
so  long  as  the  German  Confederation 
abstained  from  the  war;  that  the  Kus- 
eian  court  had  numerous  complaints 
to  urpe  against  the  court  of  \  ienna; 
that  it  did  not  mean  to  bind  itself  to 
any  one,  but  to  keep  clear  of  European 
complications;  aa  u  had  said  once  be- 
fore, that  for  the  moment  events  must 
speak,  and  that  good  relations  could 
not  be  eetaUished  between  the  two 
courts  while  Count  Buol  retained  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  Many 
days  had  not  elapsed  from  the  pul^ 
lioation  of  these  aeconnts,  whan  the 
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news  ojiroe  that  Count  Buol  had  re- 
ugned  utiice.  Count  Buol  wa«  a  friend 
of  Lhe  EIngUsh  alliaoce.  It  ia  said  that 
Im  bopMl  that  Eofliah  jpflawtce  would 
bave  availed  to  secure  tho  neutrality 
of  the  Adriatic;  that,  failing  ia  this 
object,  and  beooming  responsible  for 
the  unlucky  dt'la^  of  the  Austrian 
troops  at  the  Wginninp  of  the  war, 
he  iuund  hu  place  uutt^nable.  It  was 
proplMtied  by  some  th«t  tbMO  pro- 
ceed mgs  were  preludes  to  a  reesla- 
bUthment  of  a  good  undenttauding 
belwwn  BoMia.  Austria,  and  Pras- 
tUk  that  is,  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Nothing  has  yet  justified  this  ex- 
pectation. If  the  iiussian  journals 
are  aoy  index  tbe  leaning  of  their 
povernnrent,  it  certainly  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  Austria.  They  make  no 
hesitation  in  reproaching  Austria  for 
baving  seiMd  M  aneb  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  as  ever  she  <M>uld  lay  bands 
upon,  till  that  famous  land  has  become 
toe  vaasai  of  tbe  Honee  of  Hapsburg; 
that  she  hates  Piedmont  for  having 
successfully  withstood  her  eucroach- 
menls  in  her  own  case  and  fur  sug- 
(BMtlDlp  to  the  Tuscans,  Romans,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  peoples  a  simi- 
lar resistance.  She  now  refuses  to 
yield  one  iiiob  of  bar  pnlensioot  to 
Italy;  she  calls  tbo  question  vital  to 
her.  She  dotH  so  as  relying  uptjn  the 
sympathies  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Sttbsenrienoy  of  Lower  Germany.  Tet 
she  had  most  rashly  nislu'd  into  war 
without  the  cooperatiim  of  any  one 
ptat  powor,  and  though  by  very  trifl- 
ing oonoeasions  iiheai^iitwitlioatwar 
bavo  secured  the  possession  of  her 
Italian  provinces.  She  has  been  for 
a  long  wbile  devoted  to  tfio  nudedlo- 
tionii  of  nations,  which  will  receive 
their  fuldlment  in  ber  defsat  and  hu- 
nuliation. 

IS.  AUea^  if  Rtuma  to  cdm  (Tcr- 

Remarks  such  as  the  above  arc  the 
expression  of  feeling;  for  the  political 
▼ieiv  taken  by  Russia  of  the  true  po- 
sition of  Germany  relatively  to  the 
war,  we  must  consult  the  ciri'ular  de- 
spatch of  Trinoe  Gortschakofi^  dated 
May  87  (]r.8.>  It  is  too  long,  bow- 
ever,  to  allow  of  more  than  an  ab- 
stract of  it  here.    He  writes  thus: 

**  First,  the  British  government  had 
■Inndy  JnfoiiDed  tbt  Stnttt  of  tbe 


German  Confederation  that  the  latter 
had  no  casus  faderit  to  make  war 
u^n:  and  that,  if  they  made  war 
witbout  one,  and  the  war  became 
goneraliiied,  England  woidd  ohserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  would  not  gua- 
rantee tbe  German  coasts  from  any 
attack.  Next,  France  had  solemnly 
declared  that  she  entertained  towards 
Germany  uu  dangerous  feeling  of  any 
kind,  and  tbat  sbe  was  only  animated 
by  the  most  sincere  desire  of  living 
on  good  terms  with  the  Confederation. 
And  tbirdl  V,  Pmssin  had  put  ber  amy 
on  a  war  footing,  taking  this  step  in 
defence,  and  to  watch  over  the  Euro- 
pean equilibrium.  Lastly,  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  assnranoea  contained 
in  those  declarations  were  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  Russia. 

'*  In  the  Congress,  which  Russia  pro- 
poiad.  Great  Britain  drew  out  tbo 
bases,  and  Austria  extended  them. 
Its  fundamental  idea  prejudiced  no 
inlereetst  on  tbe  one  hand  it  tonobed 
no  existing  Italian  territorial  arrange- 
ment, on  the  other  it  admitted  results 
of  an  admissible  character.  Such  was 
the  etate  of  things  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  when  all  difficulties  of  detail 
were  surmounted,  the  Court  of  Vienna 
suddenly  broke  off  tbe  negotiation,  on 
the  single  ground  that  in  a  congress, 
in  which  Italian  Stat^^s  were  to  bo 
discussed,  Italian  States  should  not  be 
represented. 

*•  It  must  be  avowed  that  the  French 
Government  bouestlv  seconded  the 
powers  who  w«m  desirons  of  peaoe. 

**  War  bftTing  no—need,  Bossia's 
remaining  dn^  was  to  drnnnscribo 
its  range. 

**  In  ooncnrrenoe  with  Great  Britain, 
she  saw  with  regret  the  excitement  of 
some  parts  of  Germany.  From  fear 
of  unfounded  dangers,  they  were  creat- 
ing real  ones.  Flwiion  imperilled  their 
own  internal  peace,  and  affronted 
France,  who  liad  solemnly  disclaimed 
hostile  intentions. 

"  If  further  guarantee  was  necessary 
than  the  word  of  France,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  Prussia,  armed 
for  the  integrity  of  Qennany  and  the 
balance  of  power. 

"While  other  powers  had  wished 
to  localise  tbe  war,  tbe  line  followed 
by  some  of  the  states  of  the  German 
C«mfedenition  was  to  generalise  it.  In- 
dependent of  the  slight  cast  upon  the 
gaanuktees  olbndio  Qonnaay  Iqr  the 
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pcMitive  d«elarations  of  the  French  go* 

vernmont,  and  bv  tlu!  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  German  states  thereby 
dsTuited  from  their  ftrndamental  basis, 
whieh  was  that  of  a  comUmttion  purely 

and  pxchisivply  dofensire.  It  was  on 
this  cundition  that  the  Confederation 
had  n  EnropeMi  existence  by  treaties 

to  which  Russia  had  bfon  partner. 
Should  it  take  hostile  measures  against 
France,  it  would  set  conjeotural  data 
above  p;uarunt(>eH.  Whatever  were  the 
lasiie  ofth*'  cxistinjr complications, the 
Xmperor  was  perfectly  free  in  his  ac- 
tion." 

13.  Attempt  of  France  to  tVOMtHV 
England. 

Lord  Cowley,  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  writi^s  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
Hay  IS,  to  inform  him  of  an  impor- 
tant messaf^t*.  which  the  Emperor  had 
left  for  him  during  his  aocideotal  ab- 
■enoe,  when  he  hunaelf  waa  abont  to 
leave  Paris  Ibr  the  seat  of  war.  The 
folio wini,'  are  extracts  of  Lord  Cow- 
ley's despatch. 

*'  His  majpsty  had  written  to  Connt 
Wnlpwski,  rharffini;  him  to  assure  me 
that  his  maj(>sty's  intentions  were  to 
localise  the  war  as  much  as  possible, 
to  respect  the  nentraHt j  of  Germany, 
to  ppve  no  count<'n;inco  to  any  at- 
tempts at  revulutiou,  wore  especially 
with  regard  to  Turkey,  whose  posses- 
sions on  the  Adriatic  would  be  scru- 
pulously respected,  and  to  confine  his 
military  operations  to  drivintr  the 
Anstrians  out  of  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kintidoin.  His  majt'sty  further 
declared  that  he  would  ever  be  ready 
to  treat  Ibr  peace,  when  suitable  con- 
llitions  were  offered  to  him. 

"  I  did  not  conceal  from  Count 
Walewski  my  apprehensions  that  the 
Bmperor*s  programme  coold  not  be 
carried  out.  It  was  not  likely,"  I  said, 
*'  that  Austria  would  consent  to  dis- 
possess herself  of  her  Italian  posses- 
sions,  until  after  a  series  of  reversss 
which  might  brin<;  the  French  troops 
under  the  walls  uf  Vienna.  Under 
such  circumstaaces,  I  hardly  needed 
to  add  that  the  war  would  not  remain 
localised,  or  a  purely  Austrian  and 
Italian  war.  Tnen  again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Emperor's  intention  to  give 
no  c  Minfennnee  to  rrvolution-i.  hut 
little  atteniiou  would  be  paid  to  that 
aasaraooei  to  long  as  Baidbiiat  the 


I  friend  and  ally  of  France,  was  acting 

I  in  a  diaroetrically  contrary  spirit. 
Nobody  would  believe  that  Franoe 
could  not  prevent  this.  However,  the 
Kmperor's  declaration  with  rpfrurd  to 
Turkey  would  be  received  with  satis- 
fisction  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  I  trusted  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment would  exwt  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  over  the  Has- 
stan  and  Sardinian  Governments  to 
induce  them  to  abstain  from  provok* 
ing  complications  in  the  East. 

"Ci>unt  Walewski  replied  that  he 
had  great  hopes  that  the  war  woold 
not  be  of  lonjj  dututiMM,  and  that  a 
few  months  would  see  the  end  of  it. 

With  respeet  to  the  observations 
which  I  had  made  respecting  the 
proceedinpp*  of  Sardinia,  he  said  that 
be  coincided  lu  them  entirely,  and 
that  he  had  had  a  long  conversation 
on  this  subject  with  the  Kmperor  pre- 
vious to  his  Majesty's  departure;  and 
that,  with  his  Majesty's  authorisation, 
he  had  written  to  Tnrin  to  say  that 
Sardinia  must  renounce  all  kind  of 
isolated  action,  and  must,  moreover, 
abstain  ft^m  giving  any  enoonraga* 
ment  whatever  to  the  revolntkmary 
party  in  Italy. 

**■  Alluding  to  what  I  said  ^th  re- 
gard to  Turkey,  he  obscorved  that  Fie 
had  received  the  most  unequivocal 
assurances  from  the  Kussian  Govern- 
ment of  their  desire  to  see  the  tran- 
quillity of  Turkey  maintained.  He 
felt  sure,  therefore,  that  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  Ottoman  dominions 
would  receive  no  enooaragemeotfirom 

*'  With  regard  to  France,  he  assured 
me  that  die  Imperial  Govemmeirt  was 

most  anxious  that  no  cause  of  umbrage 
should  be  si^iven  to  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ou  any  question  regarding 
Turkey.  M.  de  lliunvenel  [the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople]  would 
receive  the  most  positive  instructions 
to  act  in  complete  concert  with  Sir 
Henr^  Bnlwer,  to  consult  him  on  every 
question  which  mi*»;ht  arise,  and  on 
no  acc«)unt  to  separate  himself  from 
him.  He  would  take  Athens  in  his 
way  to  ("!onstantinople,  with  the  ex- 
clusive object  of  impressing  on  the 
Greek  Government  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  all  intriij;;ues  to  excite 
rehi-llio!)  among  the  Greeli  subjeots 
of  the  Torte. 
**I  cannot  donbt,  from  Count  Wn* 
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lewskPt  tone  and  language,  that  it  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vemracnt  to  prevent  any  question 
•rising  wkldi  oonld  in  any  wny  oooa- 
sion  dilTerenoe  with  her  Mnjesty's 
Govemment. 

**I  took  this  opportunity  of  calling 
hb  attention  to  tne  language  reported 
to  lu  1(1  by  certain  of  the  Pniu  h 
representatives  abroad.  They  airi  udy 
began  to  talk,"  I  said, "  of  the  treaties 
of  1815  being  at  an  end.  Such  pro- 
ceedinsrs,"  I  ob^tTved,  "  wero  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
Emptor's  intentions,  and  most  neces- 
sarily cause  great  alarm  in  Kurope. 

**  Count  Walewhki  expressea  sur- 

Erise  at  what  I  told  him,  as  he  had 
itely  sent  oifoalnr  instnietioDs  incul- 
cating the  greatest  sobemeM  of  kn- 
guage." 

V4>  PiAlic  Opinion  in  England, 

The  general  feeling  in  £nglaud 
upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  has 
been  one  of  annoyaoee  uiul  (1i^•:u^t. 
Her  people  have  b»*en  unable  to  take 
part  with  either  »ide.  Though  Aus- 
tria is,  and  has  been,  her  natural  ally, 
all  parties  concur  in  disliki!><;  the 
Austrian  regime^  condemning  her  en- 
croachments in  Italy,  and  abhorring 
her  Italian  policy.  It  has  been  ht  r 
attt-mpt  since  1'^).',"  said  Lord  Juhn 
liusMiU  in  the  liuuse,  on  June  10,  "to 
govern  the  whole  of  Italy,  to  make 
Its  sorert'igns  hor  viceroys,  and  to 
make  it^  laws  conform  to  her  military 
law."  Englishmen  would  be  rejoiced, 
or  reliever!,  ut  such  a  revision  of  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  with  the  consent 
of  ail  parties,  as  would  rid  Italy  of 
German  domination.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  could  deny  that  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice  were  Austrian  pro- 
vinces by  solemn  treaties,  which  could 
not  be  viokiied  without  destroying 
the  present  Eurt)pean  settlement,  and 
which  had  actually  imposed  upon  Aus- 
tria the  possession  of  a  conntry  whieh 
she  had  been  very  reluctant  to  aoo^t. 
Moreover,  she  had  acc  pted  it  from 
Europe  in  order  that  Kurope  might 
have  a  guarantee  that  Italy  was  se- 
cure from  the  invasion  of  France.  At 
this  moment,  then,  she  was  attacked 
in  her  Italian  possessiona  by  that  very 
poarer,  to  ntist  whom  in  Italy  those 
possessions  were  given  U)  her  in 
charge.    It  could  not  be  denied  that 

VOL.  I.  NEW  SERIES. 


Iionit  Vapoleon's  conduct  was  as  un- 
just and  insolent  to  Austria  as  liis 
professions  hud  been  deceitful  ;  but 
then  Austria  liad  bten  proud,  obsti- 
nate, precipitate  ;  and  if  this  was  all 

that  had  to  be  saiil  <>n  the  suhjict,  we 
suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  would  have  been  ont  of  hit* 
mour,  but  woold  have  been  tolMnbly 

tranquil. 

But  it  was  impossibla  that  consi- 
derations of  a  more  practical  and  sti- 
mulating nature  should  lonpbp  awny; 
and  such  have  already  made  their 
appearance.  A.  fanatical  spirit,  l>oth 
in  religion  and  politics,  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  puolic  in  behalf  of  the 
French.  Lord  bhaftesbury  has  taken 
up  Louis  Kapoleon,  and  has  intro- 
duced him  to  fixeter  Ilall.  as  he  had 
tntn>duced  Lord  l*almersf<  n  before 
him,  as  a  sort  of  elect  champion  des- 
tined to  put  down  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  relifjion.  Kossuth,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  attending  public 
meetinfirs  in  some  of  our  great  towns, 
recantins:  his  hard  words  against  the 
French  Kmperor.  and  mnkinp;him  the 
very  Thalaba  of  the  brood  of  Uaps- 
burg  and  the  avenger  of  Caesarean 
Domdanielism.  His  philosophy  and 
policy  are  summed  up  in  one  of  his 
apophthegms  at  Manchester,  not  very 
religious,  but  flattering  to  the  people 
wh(»in  he  was  addressinfj  :  '*  f^et  Aus- 
tria be  forsaken  by  England,  and  she 
will  be  forsaken  by  God." 

Whatever  influence  these  parallel 
efforts  of  very  distinct  interests  in  fa- 
vour of  the  French  Emperor  might 
have  had  on  the  heart  of  England 
under  other  circum«fi\tices,  at  present 
there  is  a  far  more  powerful  principle 
in  motion,  and  in  an  oppoawe  dinc- 
tion, — the  motive  of  personal  and  na- 
tional security,  which  in  its  noblett 
form  is  patriotism.  It  has  occurred  to 
every  one  that  the  attack  which  Louis 
Napoleon  has  made  on  Austria  might 
be  as  suddenly  made  on  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  he  has  been  aUe  to  make 
an  Austrian  war  popular.  It  WOnld  be 
less  difficult  for  him  to  recommend  an 
English  war  to  his  subjects;  and  then 
the  question  rose  at  once.  Are  we  in  a 
condition  to  meet  it  ?  The  hitherto 
irresistible  force  of  the  French  armies 
is  a  great  temptation  to  the  sovereign 
possessing  them,  a  temptation  to 
ihemselws  ;  in  their  strength  and 
their  consciousness  of  strength  they 
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tlirarten  no  good  to  ut.  This  led  to  the 
contidention  of  oor  lioaie  defences. 

We  hav»'  thought  of  our  firesides,  of  the 
beautiful  facn  of  our  country,  to  which 
iucrraso  of  yiars  has  but  added  grace 
end  luvelinesa, — of  our  smiling  bill 
and  dale,  and  our  ancestrnl  parks  and 
groves;  and  then  again,  of  our  metro- 
polis, almoit  maritime,  and  our  other 
gieMand  proeperous  towns,  our  docks, 
arsrnals,  ana  civil  «-stnbli>hnn  nts. 
^latfsmen  have  concealed  this  train 
of  thought  in  the  abttraedont  of  di- 
plomacy or  politics,  and  have  snid 
that  when  }j;reat  nations  were  at  war, 
it  was  natural,  btcoming,  and  a  duty, 
for  neutral  powers  to  arm  in  order 
that  tlipy  may  be  resptn-led;  but  it  is 
obviouH  enough  no  one  fears  Austria, 
no  one  raiaea  eoatt-guarda,  martello 
towen,orri6eoorps  against  Austria:  if, 
then,  we  are  busy  about  these  military 
matters,  it  roust  be  in  order  to  be  sufe 
against  some  other  power  or  powers; 
and  thoiipjh  Kiissia  may  be  some  such 
power,  there  is  a  certain  power  who 
has  of  Kite  jrean  been  oarefully  aug- 
menting her  navy,  and  who  hat  only 
last  year  ostentatiously  shown  us  a 
wonderful  harbour,  the  work  of  cen- 
turiee,  just  now  completed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  naval  wartare,  andju^t  o])- 
posite  our  southern  coast.  And  thus, 
m  spite  of  Exeter  Hall  and  Leicester 
Square,  the  national  feeling  has  a 
greater  jealousy  of  France  than  a  ha- 
tred either  of  the  Caesar  or  the  Pope. 

What  is  said,  what  is  beIieTed.bet  ray 
what  is  feared.  Already  there  have 
been  reports,  which  have  attracted 
some  attention,  of  two  French  war- 
steamers  appearing  outside  Flymouth, 
and  two  others  outside  Falmouth.  A 
schooner,  too,  of  twelve  guns,  and  a 
conrette  of  eighteen,  were  seen  near 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  in  the  run 
of  tilt  homeward-bound  ships.  Three 
French  cruisers,  too,  have  been  w  atch- 
ing  the  Irish  coast  fhim  Cork  to  Cape 
Clear;  and  the  newspapers,  which 
mention  these  facts,  are  hard  of  be- 
lief that,  after  all,  Austrian  vessels 
«r«  the  .prey  which  they  are  seeking. 
Moreover  a  statement  appeared  in 
tiie  public  prints,  to  the  ettWct  that  the 
Bttssian  and  French  goremments  had 
lately  purchased  Admiralty  charts  of 
all  the  British  coasts  to  the  value  of 
above  lUOO/.,  and  that  a  similar  order 
had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  which 
inciaoed  the  eoMti  of  India.'  It  was 


added,  that  no  less  than  twrnty-sevMI 
gun-boats  of  very  light  draft,  besides 

vessels  of  larger  size,  were  building  in 
the  Thames  for  the  Spanish  povern- 
uiunt;  a  government  which  has  neither 
need  nor  money  for  soch  an  anna- 
nu  nt,  and  which,  in  consequence,  must 
be  an  agent,  not  a  principal,  in  the 
transaction.  As  to  the  public  prinu 
genendly,  the  French  journals  are  se- 
vere upon  England,  and  the  ilngUsh 
upon  Louis  ^tapoleon. 
A  deeper  sentiment  has  lain  at  the 

boitniii  of  these  ajiprehensions.  Eiifj- 
laud  is,  after  all,  a  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  country;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, evt  n  puttin;j^  aside  the  tie  of 
kindred,  she  lias  a  host  of  sympathies 
with  Austria  and  (Germany,  which  she 
cannot  interchange  with  rerolution* 
ised,  anarchical  FVance.  The  lean- 
ings of  the  court  are  said,  ii<»t  unna- 
turally, to  be  German  ;  and  when  Ger- 
many itself,  ordinarily  so  phlegmatic 
and  uncxcifahio,  is  in  vioh  nt  hostility 
to  an  un-English  people,  there  is  a 
twofold  cause  in  qieration,  in  spite 
of  onr  desire  to  be  neutral,  for  our 
bearing  more  patiently  the  bipotry  of 
Austria  than  the  ambition  ol  her  ri- 
val .  Moreover,  while  no  party  among 

us  has  ever  trusted  Loois  Napoleon, 
the  great  conservative  body  has  actu- 
ally distrusted  him.  In  1 8.02  a  panic 
spread  among  them  that  he  was  about 
to  invade  England,  and  that  he  had 
his  men  already  shipped  for  our 
coasts.  In  1854,  when  be  was  loyally 
engaged  with  us  in  the  Ru^sian  war, 
the  same  feeling  still  smouldered  in 
the  breasts  of  country  gentlemen  and 
men  of  substance;  and  since  the  peace 
it  has  been  ever  getting  more  lively, 
if  it  has  not  yet  burst  out  into  a  tlame. 

16,  Petition  of  tkf  Emperor  Lomo 

Napoleon. 

Louis  Napoleon,  elevated  to  the  im- 
perial throne  by  Uie  suffrages  of  the 
whole  I>ench  populaticm,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  could 
not  really  take  his  place  among  the 
old  monarchical  families  of  Europe, 
and  be  a  partn*  r  ti*  their  treaties.  His 
position  was  necessarily  antagonistic 
to  them  from  the  first,  and  he  was  ae- 
ci'pted  by  them  only  as  the  least  of 
two  evils — as  the  alternative  and  the 
destroyer  of  red  republicanism.  He 
was  one  whose  very  tenure  of  power 
WM  an  infraotion  of  the  treaties  of 
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Vienna,  and  whose  recognition  was 
both  a  precedent  and  an  instrument 
of  their  abro^tion.  The  neme  of 
Napoleon  embodird  many  grave  po- 
litical principles,  and  the  fact  of  pro- 
hibiting his  family  from  the  soil  of 
France  embodied  others  also.  If  he 
did  not  at  once  carry  out  the  prinei- 
ples  which  he  represented,  it  was  be- 
eaose  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  expe- 
dient. He  was  unfettered  by  engage- 
ments of  any  kind;  and  could  fonsult, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
the  interests  of  Europe  in  the  year 
1859.  that  is.  so  far  us  ho  had  not  bound 
himself  by  direct  engagements  to  re- 
cognise the  etalaf  me. 

Why  he  has  changed  his  polie^ 
from  one  of  peace  to  one  of  war,  it  is 
prMuaturc  at  this  moment  to  attempt 
to  determine.  That  he  is  in  the  hands 
nf  his  army  may  be  true,  but  he  must 
have  known  his  dependence  on  it  at 
the  time  that  he  said,  VEmpire  c'ent 
fa  pove,  A  persuasion  has  widely 
spread  annong  all  parties  in  Enijland 
that,  threatened  with  assassination  bv 
tiie  Italian  secret  societies  to  which 
it  is  alle«>;ed  he  once  belonged,  and 
whose  vengeance  he  invoked  on  ad- 
misdon  in  the  event  of  his  being  un- 
iiuthfal  to  their  designs,  he  has  had 
no  alternative  between  loss  of  hont)ur 
and  life  and  the  prosecution  of  Italian 
independence.  No  one  een  fot^itA  his 
publication  of  Orsini'a  testament  in 
the  Moniteitr,  in  which  a  mention  or 
suggestion  was  made,  we  forget  in 
what  terms,  of  Uie  hopes  which  Italy 
had  a  right  to  plaoe  in  the  Emperor. 
From  that  time,  it  is  said,  the  Aus- 
trian Government  have  considered 
war  with  the  Bonaparte  djmasty  in- 
evitable. 

It  is  asserted  at  Vienna,  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  which  has  gone  the 

round  of  the  newspapers,  that  in 
1830  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  bro- 
tlier  were  affiliated  to  the  secret  so- 
ciety of  the  Carbonari  at  Florence. 
The  special  Italian  object  of  the 
Carbonari  is  the  removal,  at  all  ha- 
auds,  of  thoee  Italian  princes,  minis- 
ters, p«dice  agents,  and  all  other  per- 
sons, who  are  averse  to  the  union  of 
Italy.  With  this  view  each  Carbonaro 
tekes  a  solemn  oath  of  passive  obedi- 
ence to  his  superiors,  who  have  the 
power  to  direct  his  da^er  against 
•U  parties  and  persons  indiscrimin- 
•tsly,  and  «f«tt  without  the  neeesslty  I 


of  giving  any  previous  explanation. 
The  oath  of  the  Carbonari  is  irremis- 
sible,  and  implies  fbr  every  renegade 
the  certitude  of  being  assassinated  by 
the  faithful.  The  two  princes  took  an 
active  part  in  the  troubles  of  Komagna, 
from  whence  the  Austrian  letter-wri- 
ter concludes  that  they  seriously  ad- 
hered to  the  tenets  of  the  Carbonari; 
aUhoagh  he  admits  that  Napoleon 
III.  h:is  for  ever  broken  the  ties  that 
bound  him  to  th^'ir  revohif  ionary  and 
secret  society.  The  generous  support 
aflbrded  by  him  to  the  Pope,  and 
many  similar  acts,  evidently  prove 
that  if,  during  the  time  he  could  only 
be consideredas  a  mere  pretender  to 
the  throne,  the  sneoessor  of  Napo- 
leon 1.  thouijlit  propt-r  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  (Carbonari,  the  sentiments 
he  now  professes  mnst  be  most  hos- 
tile to  his  f  >rmf*r  allies  and  associates. 
But  the  Carbonari  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  liberate  him  from  his  vow. 
They  still  consider  him  as  betonging 
to  themselves;  and  the}' moreover  be- 
lieve that,  if  pressed,  he  \yiil  second 
their  views,  if  not  by  his  own  free 
will,  at  least  from  the  dread  of  n 
violent  death,  whieh  they  keep  con- 
tinually hovering  over  him.    The  at- 
tempt of  Orsini  and  others  against 
the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
IIL  was  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  eateroiie  of  an  aoqntred  right, 
after  nmnerous  but  vain  remon- 
strances made  by  a  Carbonari  chief 
and  his  proselytes  to  a  renegade  bro- 
ther.   This  horrible  event  modified 
the  temper  ami  habits  of  the  Em- 
peror to  sueh  an  extent,  as  to  admit 
no  doubt  of  the  dread  ho  entertains 
for  his  dynasty  hereafter  in  the  event 
of  the  recurrence  of  similar  events. 
The  publishing  of  Orsini's  will  in  the 
Memtteur,  by  order  of  Napioleon  III., 
was  equivalent  to  his  saying  to  the 
Carbonari:  "  Su. spend  your  attempts 
against  my  life;  and  let  this  act  on 
my  part  be  a  pledge  that  I  shall 
keep  my  engagements  by  contributing 
towards  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 
In  this  pnblieation  the  Carbonari 
recognise  a  formal  promise  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon  III.  to  observe  his 
oath,  upon  the  condition  that  they 
cease  to  oonspire  against  his  life;  or 
otherwise  how  explain  the  words  of 
the  Unione  of  Turin,  the  official  ors^ 
of  the  Piedmontese  Carlxmari,  when 
that  paper  obserras:  **  Napoleon  III.» 
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asOrsini's  executor,  must  obsenre  his 
oath ;  if  he  delayed  in  doing  so,  shells 
fend  daggers  would  ftoeomplish  their 
mission*'?  And  d(jes  not  tlu"  fact  that 
the  number  of  the  Unione  iu  which 
WM  pubUahad  tim  ftwfnl  wMrniof  ,  to- 
gether with  the  official  statement  of 
the  conditions  impltcilly  accepted  as 
compeusatiun  for  this  monstrous  re- 
spite of  the  Carbonari,  had  fre<djeir- 
culatod  all  through  Francf (I  m'S  not 
this  fact  sufficiently  justity  the  fears 
attribttted  to  the  Emperor  in  coDseo- 
tion  with  their  society? 

On  the  t)ther  huud,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  assigns  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligiUs  roasoo  tor  bis  preatnt  Una  of 
action  in  the  various  documents  to 
which  the  quarrel  with  Ausitriu  has 
given  rise.  '*  Austria," — as  he  repre- 
lenta  to  the  court  of  London  hy  his 
minister,  Aprl  ^r», — "not  content 
with  the  position  assigned  to  her  in 
tha  North  of  Italy  by  the  treaties  of 
1815,  has  wished  to  secure  a  prepon- 
deratin;;  inlluence  in  the  whole  Pen- 
insula, and  hah  forced  ita  separate 
stales  into  private  engagements  with 
her  which  endanurr  their  iiulepend- 
«£nce.  Stkrdinia  alone  has  successfully 
resisted.  Hereaose  is  that  of  France, 
from  her  proximity  to  France;  but  it 
is  the  cause  of  Europe  l<x>,  as  muc  h  f<  r 
the  sake  of  the  European  equilibriuiu 
as  of  the  treaties  on  whieh  that  equi- 
librium is  based."  Moreover  it  must 
be  borne  iu  mind,  that  in  the  cele- 
brated pamphlet  noticed  in  onr  num- 
ber for  Msj,  he  ooosidert  himself  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  French  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  since  the 
dan  of  BmtTj IV.\  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  this  idi-a  has  bocn  familiar 
to  his  mind,  at  least  from  the  date  of 
his  captivity  at  Ham  in  1844.  From 
his  prison  he  wrote  as  fellowe: 

**  To  establish  peace  on  a  sound 
basis  is  a  very  diflierent  thing  from 
keeping  up  a  fietitiotts  tranquillity 
for  a  tew  years.  To  do  so,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  hatred  between  nations, 
by  fisrooring  the  teadeneiea  and  iateiN 
ests  of  each  people;  it  is  rt'quisite  to 
create  an  equitable  equilibrium  for 
each  of  the  great  powers;  it  is  requi* 
site,  in  a  word,  to  follow  the  policy  of 
Henri  Quatre,  and  not  the  disastrous 
course  pursued  by  the  Stuarts  and 
Louis  Qniaat.  OpSm  Sallj'a  Mm&irM, 
Md  Me  what  weta  tha  gNal  idaas  of 


the  man  who  had  pacified  France  and 
founded  religious  liberty.  To  esta- 
blish on  a  solid  basis  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  Henri  Quatre  thought  it 
requisite  that  all  the  nations  compos- 
ing the  great  European  Ikmily  shonid 
be  eipiul  in  power,  and  that  no  nation 
should  be  able  to  preponderate  over 
anoiber.  lie  foresaw  ihut  for  peo- 
ples, as  for  inAvidiials,  equality  coaM 
alone  bo  the  source  of  juNtice.  Ht  nry 
IV.  had  brought  round  the  greater 
part  of  Eoropa  to  hia  own  Yiawa  on 
this  point;  and  when  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin  brought  his  life  to  a  ter- 
mination, he  was  assembling  a  mighty 
army,  composed  of  Bawpean  contin- 
gents, liaving  in  view,  not  barren  con- 
quest, but  universal  peace,  to  attain 
which  it  was  necessary  to  compel 
Spain  (the  honsa  of  Austria)  to  re- 
cofjnise  the  equality  and  independ- 
ence of  nations;  and  he  would  have 
eetabliihad  an  areopagus,  intended  to 
decide  by  ar<rument,  and  not  by  brute 
force,  the  quarrels  between  nations. 
Henri  Quatre,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  been  named  the  Hero  of  Peace.** 
What  is  the  most  interesting  point 
to  Catholics  is,  the  policy  which  the 
Emperor  inlands  in  ihtare  to  pursoa 
towards  the  Holy  See.  He  has  an- 
nounced thispcdicy  in  some  of  the  state 
papers  which  have  been  given  to  the 
reader  above;  hot,  considering  that  ha 
has  thereputation ofsinijular  fixedness 
in  his  views  (of  which  the  quotation 
from  the  Ham  letter  U  an  instance), 
we  think  it  important  to  set  down  tha 
two  principal  professions  on  the  sub- 
ject which  he  has  made  on  former  oe> 
casions. 

In  August  1849,  when  President  of 
the  Kepublic,  he  wrote  his  famous 
letter  to  Ed^ur  Ney,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  Republic  had  not  sent  an 
army  into  Italy  to  stitle  liberty,  but 
to  regulate  it,  via.  by  restoring  to  the 
FtatTfical  throne  tha  Prinoe  who  fint 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  useful 
reforms;  and  that  these  reforms  were, 
a  general  amnesty,  secularination  of 
the  administration,  tha  Coda  Nano- 
l<'"ii.  and  a  liberal  ^^overnment,  undir 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  Confcranca  of  Farii  on  tiw 
Peace  in  April  185^,  the  French  Mi- 
nister, M  Walewski,  declared  that 
France  had  a  double  motive  to  deter, 
together  with  Analrla,  to  tha  leqnesi 
of  tha  Papa  for  ndUtafy  Mrtitaioa^ 
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— M  ft  Cfttbolic  and  as  a  European 
poirer.  The  title  of  eldest  son  of 
the  Church,"  of  wkioh  the  Sorereign 

of  Franc f  is  sn  proud,  and  tlu'  tran- 

auiliity  ut'  tlie  iiomau  iStatett,  ou  which 
epeods  that  of  ell  Itftly,  and  thereby 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  Europe, 
claimed  of  Uie  Kmperor  that  tiervice. 
On  the  other  haud,  ho  could  not  be 
bUnd  to  the  abnormal  condition  of  a 
power  which,  to  muintain  itself,  re- 
quires the  aid  of  foreign  troops. 

To  these  must  be  added  his  pam* 
phlet  of  February  last,  in  which  he 
enters  into  the  subject  at  j^reat  length. 
Ill  one  passage,  appareutly  alluding 
to  the  Oftse  of  the  Jew  boy  Mortara, 
be  speaks  of  canon  law  as  being  al- 
most as  immutable  as  do^ma.  "  The 
laws  of  the  Church/'  be  obsenres, 
**did  not  admit  of  disoiwsloo ;  they 
merited  respect,  and  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  emanations  of  JDivine 
wisdooBs  nevertbdese  oiril  sodety 
had  its  proper  legislation  as  well  as 
the  reli^^ious  polity."  It  also  ob- 
served that  the  absolutely  clerical 
ebaraelar  of  the  Boauui  Ctoeenusent 
was  un  coHtre-sens,  an  active  cause  of 
discontent,  an  element  of  weakness,  a 
permaimt  threat  of  rsvolutioii.  For 
what  more  he  has  said  in  that  pam- 
phlet we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our 
May  Number. 

16.  State  tf  F^ymoe. 

The  French  people  are  said  t(i  have 
bsen  in  the  first  instance  arerse  to 
the  war;  but,  after  it  had  once  begun, 
to  have  undergone  a  change  of  feel- 
faif  ,  and  now  to  take  a  warm  interest 
in  a  contest  which  sup^tiieii  the  ex- 
citement of  a  game  of  chance,  and 
rouses  those  keener  sentiments  of  na- 
tional honour  «id  glory  to  which  no 
Wople  are  more  alive  than  the  French. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  what 
is  so  very  probable ;  bat  as  to  evi- 
dsnees  of  the  fsct,  we  may  refer,  as 
regards  the  country  at  large,  tf>  the 
success  of  the  wardoan.  The  govern- 
■ent  proposed  to  raise  twen^  mil- 
lions sterling;  the  appeal  has  been  an- 
swered by  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  ninety-two  millions,  upon  which  a 
•un  of  above  nine  millions  is  finth*  * 
eoming  as  a  deposit.     Moreover,  of 
the  whole  sum  a  sixth  part  is  made 
up  of  ibwM  of  ten  ftnaos  encht  aboww 

ingtbopopnkHl^of  the  Oonrnnwnl 


with  the  working-classes.  Speaking 
of  these  results,  the  Minister  of  ¥^ 
nanoe  says,  in  his  report  to  the  Em- 
peror, "Obtained  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  immediately  after 
food,  Bonetaiy,  eonnierolalf  and  p<4i« 
tical  crises,  which  have  distorfaed  the 
world,  and  caused  the  strongest  po- 
sitions to  totter,  they  bring  out  in 
strong  relief  the  solidity  of  oar  finan- 
cial system,  the  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try, and  her  power  and  patriotism. 
They  show  to  every  eye  the  doto 
union  which  exists  between  France 
and  the  Emperor,  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  nation  in  the  force  and 
wiedon  of  the  Sovereign  who  pre- 
sides over  its  destinies,  and  the  pccti- 
rity  inspired  by  the  temporary  power 
confided  to  the  firmness  and  the  ex- 
ait»-(l  intelUgenoe  of  the  Empress  Bo- 
gcnt." 

For  the  state  of  feeling  in  Paris,  we 
may  refer  to  the  scene  wUdi  took  plaee 

on  Louis  Napoleon's  leaving  the  me- 
tropolis for  the  seat  of  war,  on  May 
10.   *'  Before  the  departure  of  the  Em- 
peror," we  are  told,  '*  Prince  Jerome 
and  all  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  the  ministers  of  state,  and 
many  personal  and  partlenhtf  frlendi 
of  his  Majesty,  proceeded  to  the  Tui- 
leries,  about  four  o'clock,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  Kmpeior  and  console  the 
Empress.    His  Majesty,  I  was  told 
bv  one  present,  preserved  his  usual 
calm  and  confident  aspect,  saying  a 
kind  word  to  all  who  approach^.* 
When  at  length  he  left  uie  palace, 
**the  crowds,  th<^  chooring,  the  patri- 
otic songs,  broken  by  repeated  cries 
of  Fitve  rEmpertm'f  all  gave  the  most 
effectual  contradiction  to  the  reports 
of  the  war  being  unpopular  with  the 
bulk  of  the  people.     All  progress 
along  the  Rue  de  Kivoli,  down  whieb 
the  cortege  moved  at  a  slow  pace,  was 
impossible.    The  crowd  along  the 
foot-paths  was  wedged  so  eloee  to- 
gether, that  women  had  to  be  extri- 
cated in  a  fainting  8tat»'.    The  win- 
dows of  the  tail  houses  in  tlic  Hue  de 
RivoH  and  the  very  roofs  were  blaek 
with  human  beings.     Tho  Kinpf-ror 
was  seated  in  an  open  carriage  with 
the  Empress,  the  nsoal  eseort  of  Cent 
Gardes  following  and  preceding.  As 
it  moved  out  of  the  gntef  of  the  Car- 

Irousel,  there  wa.s  a  roar  of  voices,  hats 
were  tossed  aloft  in  the  afar,  handker- 
ohiefii  were  waved,  and  women  cried. 
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The  Eiuperur  looked  surprised  at  the 
unusual  warmth  of  his  receptioD«  and 
well  he  might.  It  \vu,s  the  grand 
spectacle  of  a  populatiuu  of  a  great 
city,  moved  by  a  ibeling  of  sincere 
and  genuine  enthosiaun,  givinif  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  their  own  rough 
and  imposiug  manner.  There  was  no 
dbplay  of  troops.  By  the  time  the 
corUye  had  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yilie,  this  continued  aud  unexpected 
ovation  had  produced  the  effect  which 
soeh  an  imposing  manifestation  must 
mroduce  upon  the  most  inflexible. 
The  £inperor  ordered  bis  guard:i  to 
move  out  of  the  way,  and  the  car- 
riage was  instantly  hemmed  round  by 
the  enthusiastic  crowds.  I  am  told 
by  an  eye-witness,  that  the  stem  un- 
bending features  of  Louis  Napoleon 
were  quivering  with  emotion,  while 
the  Euipretis  was  weeping  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment.  He  put 
his  hands  oat  of  the  cai-riage;  and  it 
was  a  sight  indeed  tu  si  t-  tli>  »>  r^Mi'^h 
OuvrierSf  these  barncaJe  -  uiakers  of 
the  Uue  St.  Antoiae,  bending  over 
ami  kissing  them,  ami  shouting  Vive 
C£mpereurJ  When  the  corteye  re- 
sumed its  march,  a  band  of  workmen 
stood  between  the  imperial  carriage 
and  the  Cent  Gardi-s,  and  preceded 
it  all  the  rest  of  the  wa\',  siuu^ing  the 
CMoMt  du  Depart  of  the  Girondins,and 
even  the  J/t/ZAC/VA/iAr ;  to  the  sounds 
of  which,  with  Vive  C Kinpereur  I  fur  a 
burden,  the  imperial  party  alighted, 
and  Napoleon  III.  set  forth  on  his 
journey  to  the  army  of  Italy." 

The  middle  class,  as  represented  by 
the  Paris  tradesmen,  ana  the  clergy, 
are  said  to  be  indisp<»sed  to  the  war. 
As  to  the  clergy,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  select  that  most  revered  prelate 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  as 
their  representative;  but  as  it  is  the 
only  pastoral  which  we  happen  to 
have  seen,  we  quotO'  the  words  of 
his  Eminence.  The  Sifinister  of  Pub- 
lic Worship  hud  requesteil  '*  public 
prayerd,  beseeching  tlie  Almighty  to 
vouchsafe  the  success  of  our  arms  and 
to  protect  France,"  The  Archbishop 
responds  thus:  "  Amid  the  grave  cir- 
cumstances in  which  France  is  placed, 
the  first  thought  of  the  clergy  is  to 
turn  towards  God,  who  holds  in  His 
hands  the  hearts  of  kings,  aud  who 
z^ses  or  casta  damn  anpires  as  He 
pleases.  War,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  glory  to  which  it  may  raise 


a  nation,  is  always  a  great  scounje. 
We  cannot  regard  the  misfortunes  it 
occasions  without prapimj  Divinf  Tro- 
videuoe  to  attridye  unti  put  an  end 
to  dum.  Accordingly,  dear  brethren, 
we  shall  extend  towards  heaven  sup- 
plieating  hands  to  implore  its  {-nc- 
cour,  and  to  obtain  a  prompt  and  ho- 
nowaUe  peace!  vd  we  shall  repeat 
/Afcw  words  of  the  Ministc  r  ot  Tublic  In- 
struction— *  May  (iod  protect  France 
and  the  Emperor!'"  In  like  manner, 
his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourges  tells  bis  clergy, 
'*  Tiie  Empire  is  peace.  We  must  al- 
ways be  convinced  of  this  great  truth, 
even  when  war  has  become  a  pMnlul 
necessity." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
has  also  explained  to  the  Buhops  me 
neceshity,  or  rather  the  unavoidable- 
uess,  of  the  war.  "  The  Italian  ques- 
tion might  have  been  solved  peace- 
ably," he  said;  Austria  assumes  th« 
terrible  respouAibility  of  events.  En- 
lighten the  clergy  on  the  consequences 
of  a  now  inevitable  contest.  The  Em- 
peror has  thought  mi  the  suhjict  in 
the  presence  of  God;  he  will  tail  in 
nothing  due  either  to  religion  or  the 
country.  lie  restored  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther to  the  Vatican.  It  is  his  will 
that  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Church 
should  be  respected  in  all  his  rights 
as  a  temporal  sovereign.  He  has 
saved  France  from  demagogy  *,  he 
will  not  allow  it  in  Italy.  He  thinks 
it  best  for  Italy  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence  and  liberty  of  its  govern- 
ments, aud  their  non-iuterfereuce  wilb 
lawful  sodal  progress.** 

17.  State  of  Italy. 

First,  we  will  set  down  a  few  de- 
tails taken  from  the  statistics  of  Italy, 
as  given  in  the  Annuario  for 
The  population  of  Italy  amounts  to 
27,107,047  inhabitants.  19,913,304 
si'uls  are  under  Italian  governnu  nts, 
and  7,193,743  obey  foreign  rule.  Italy 
is  one  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
largest  cities  and  towns  arc  to  be 
found,  nineteen  of  them  having  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  eight— 
Home,  Naples,  Palermo,  Venice,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Cienoa,  and  Turin  — 
exceed  100,000.  Aimot>t  all  the  |K}pu- 
lation  are  Oatholics.  The  births  fhr 
exceed  the  deaths;  the  inert  aso  in 
tfao  population  is  particularly  remark- 
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•U*  in  Sicily  and  Ttticaay,  where  it 

may  double  in  Mveoky-toree  years. 
Italy  ttloue  has  very  nearly  one-half 
as  maay  bi:>huprtc:i  uti  there  are  in 
die  whole  of  Eorope;  256  out  of  535. 
The  regular  aud  secular  clergy  of 
both  sexe^  count  in  Italy  189,000,  and 
they  are,  as  compared  with  the  num« 
ben  of  the  populatioii,  m  1  to  142. 
The  clerpry  are  more  numerous  in 
Sicily  tlmn  in  any  other  part  of  Italy, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  number 
of  priests,  monks,  or  nuns,  being 
3.3.26G,  or  one  out  uf  sixty-nine  inha- 
bitantii.  There  are  nearly  300  jour- 
nals published  in  Italy ;  of  which 
number  117  are  in  the  Sardinian 
Slates,  which  contain  one-tilth  of  tlie 
total  population.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  industry  is  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  uml  in  uriiinury  years 
the  value  of  that  article  is  from 
8,000.000/.  to  9,000,000/.  Lombardy 
done,  which  is  only  the  fifteenth  part 
of  Italy,  produces  one- third.  Cum- 
UMiee  ui  active;  bnt  bnsinees  is  said 
to  be  impeded  by  the  high  tariffs  iu 
many  of  the  states,  and  by  the  lines 
uf  custom-houses.  The  mercantile 
HMrine  of  Italy  is  more  numerous,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  country, 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, Kngland  excepted. 

And  next  we  set  do wn  some  chief 
particulars,  for  we  have  not  room  for 
detail,  of  the  treaties,  so  often  alluded 
to  in  Uie  diplomstie  correspondence 
before  the  commencement  ot  the  war, 
which  exist  between  Austria  and  the 
Italian  States.  By  the  treaty  between 
Austria  and  Modena  of  1847,  the  two 
powers  bind  themselves  to  lend  each 
other  help  and  assistance  in  the  event 
of  **  an  attack  from  without  }**  and  the 
Bmperor  further  promises  to  lend 
every  military  assistance  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  reestablish- 
ment  of  tranquillity  and  legal  order** 
in  the  interior  of  the  slates  «jf  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  A  suuilar  treaty, 
smlalis  laailamiw,  was  concluded  be- 
tween Austria  aii<I  I'arma in  February 
184>.  Austria  has,  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  right  of  placing  garrisons 
at  Perrara  and  Commachio.  Austria 
and  Tuscany  agreed  to  combine  to 
prevent  the  peace  of  Italy  from  being 
disturbed.  The  Emperor  engaged  to 
Aimish  at  least  80,000  men  of  all  arms 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
6000.  By  the  treaty  between  Austria 


and  Naples  of  April  1815,  it  is  stipu- 
lated in  a  8c«cret  article  that  "  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  shall  not  achnit 
any  changes  which  are  iucoinpatibie 
either  with  monarchical  institutions, 
or  with  the  principles  adopted  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty  for  the  iuteruai  ri- 
gitM  of  bis  Italian  provinces.** 

As  to  the  state  of  feeling  of  theltar> 
lian  populations  at  the  existing  crisis, 
but  one  opinion  prevails  among  the 
English  public,  which  we  have  no 
means  oi  saying  is  not  founded  on 
fact.  There  is  in  certain  classes  of 
the  nation  great  discontent  and  rest- 
lessne.ss,  based  on  the  feeling  that  Italy 
is  behind  the  world  in  social  and  mu- 
nicipal respects.  If  they  are  educated, 
and  employ  their  minds,  they  are 
either  infidels,  or  at  least  speak  with 
great  disri  i  t  of  the  ecelesiaslical 
rvyvm.  Tiny  wish  for  revolution,  if 
not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  as  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary  to  reform  and 
advance.  Ivumbers  of  them  are  affi- 
liated to  secret  societies.  Howerer, 
whatever  their  discontent,  they  are 
not  equally  desirous  that  the  French 
should  take  the  place  of  the  Austrians, 
but  they  desire  **  Italy  for  the  Ita- 
lians." At  the  iiinnirnt,  liowevrr,  the 
advantage  of  French  intervention  is 
present,  and  the  danger  future. 

(1)  AoMfl. 

We  shall  learn  the  yiews  of  the 

Pontifical  Government  from  a  de- 
spatch of  the  English  agent  at  Home 
to  Lord  Malmesbury.  He  sa^s,  on 
March  15,  "1  called  this  morning  on 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  said,  'Your 
Eminence  is  already  aware  that  Lord 
Cowley  was  sent  to  Vienna  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  who  earnestly 
desire  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Europe,  to  ascertain  whether  the  re- 
lations between  France  and  Austria 
could  be  put  on  a  better  footing.  Now 
her  Majesty's  Government  consider 
three  points  essential  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  in  Italy,  the  execution 
ol  which  would,  in  their  opinion,  re- 
move all  pretexts  for  war.  These 
points  are : 

"  ♦  L  That  Austria  should  bind  her- 
self not  to  attack  iSardinia;  and, 

*2.  That  she  should  concert  with 
France  on  the  best  and  safest  manner 
of  evacuating  the  Pope's  territory.' 

"  Here  the  Cardinsi  interrupted  me; 
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and  said,  *  Austria  can  have  no  diffi- 
cuUy  in  agreeins  to  the  first  point, 
for  she  nerer  had  the  slightett  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  attack  Sardinia.  Re- 
specting the  second  point  she  has  no 
cnoice.  I  have,  as  you  alreaU^-  know, 
ftddretsed  an  official  note  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  France  and  Austria,  in 
which  I  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troope  of  occupation  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope;  and  I  hare  requested  diey 
would  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent jear.  Their  place  will  be  sup- 
plied by  onr  own  troops,  and  by  a 
new  battalion  of  riflemen  which  I  am 
organising.  Our  army,  when  com- 
plete, is  to  consist  of  nearly  18,000 
men.' 

"  I  said,  •  As  yr>\\r  Frainence  has 
anticipated  Austria,  and  agreed  to  the 
llrtt  two  points,  T  now  come  to  the 
third — that  Austria  should  advise  and 
support  reforms  in  the  Pupal  States, 
on  the  bu&is  she  proposed  in  1831  and 
1857.' 

*'  \  Kininenee  said,  '  We  have  our 
laws,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain 
and  txecnte  those  laws.  The  pro- 
mises made  by  the  Pope  at  Gacta  will 
be  strictly  carried  out.  It  is  true  tli:it 
the  municipal  elections  and  certuiu 
administrative  subdivisions  in  the  Le- 
gaticnis  are  not  yet  in  force;  and  the 
cause  of  this  delay  must  be  sought  in 
the  past  state  of  the  country  and  the 
presence  of  fore^n  trtjop.s.  Every 
thing,  I  rep(  at  it.  |:rant(  tl  by  the  Pope 
at  Gacta  will  be  exci;uted  as  soon  as 
our  hands  are  firee  to  act  The  first 
step  towards  that  end  was  taken,  you 
know  it,  by  our  ri  cim  st  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  foreign  garrison;  the 
rest  wtU  follow  gradually,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  country.'" 

It  is  said  that  the  French  Emperor 
has  made  his  general  at  Rome  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  I'ope,  the 
Sacred  College,  and  the  diplomatic 
body.  We  are  told,  moreover,  by  the 
Atehbishop  uf  Dublin  in  bis  recent 
pastoral,  that  promises  have  been 
made  the  Holy  Father  of  the  most 
decided  character  that  his  states  shall 
not  be  interfi  red  with.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  populace  should 
show  some  signs  ol  agitation,  con- 
sidering what  events  were  in  progress 
at  Easter  time;  but  the  French  gene- 
ral suppressed  them.  The  Frcnen  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  taken  possession 

«f  &  Fiatro  in  Hontorio*  wnicb  oonu 


mands  the  whole  of  Rome.  Fvcn 
Louis  lifapoleon  cannot  promise  to 
oontrol  the  political  events  wbleh  be 
has  sat  in  notion;  else,  as fisr  as  he  is 

concerned,  we  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  doubt  he  means  to  treat  the  Pope  as 
beeooMs  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chareli. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  French  am- 
bassador declared  Louis  Napoleon's 
intention  to  defend  his  -person  and 
rights,  he  turned  to  a  crucifix,  and 
said,  "  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  is  what 
I  confide  in."  This  is  nothing  else 
but  the  aet  of  Ihith  and  hcpe  under 
all  ciroumstanci  s ;  hut,  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  hi.s  reii;n,  Pius  had  a 
considerable  liking  fur  the  French, 
and  probably  has  stilL 

Since  this  has  been  wr!tt<*n,  the 
public  has  had  some  distinct  luturma- 
tion  of  the  re1ati<ms  subsisting  lie- 
tween  the  Holy  See  and  the  French 
Government.  On  May  17  Cardinal 
Antonelli  told  the  English  Govern- 
ment Agent  at  Rome  now  much  the 
Pope  had  been  gratifi<'<l  by  the  "re- 
peated assurances  which  his  Holiness 
had  reoeivcd  firom  France  that  no 
event  in  the  fiiture 'should  interfere 
with  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Home;" 
and  wo  are  informed  bv'  Lord  Cowley 
that  on  the  Due  de  Grammont,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Ki  inr,  leaving 
the  Holy  City  for  Alessandria  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  '*  he  was 
the  bearer  of  an  autograph  letter  of 
the  Pope  to  his  .Majesty,  in  which  his 
lloliness  repeated  the  assurances  al- 
ready given  under  another  form  to 
the  French  Government,  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  f<nft'  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  and  had  no  intention 
of  quitting  Rome." 

If  the  Pope  has  to  fear  France,  he 
has  also  to  complain  of  Austria.  This 
latter  power,  with  a  view  of  meetii^, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  projected  at- 
tack of  the  Fr»  iirh  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
declared  Anconu  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege,  extinguished  the  light  in  tlie 
liiilillionse  ut  tln'  entrance  of  the  bar- 
hour,  and  landed  there  a  force  of  many 
thousand  men,  6O0O  to  10,000,  with 
5000  tons  of  wmUrui  of  war,  and  pro- 
vision for  six  months:  700  men  were 
employed  on  mailing  an  entrenched 
camp.  The  Pope  nrotested,  the  French 
remonstrate  d,  and  the  Aiistrians  were 
obliged  to  relintjuish  a  course  of  pro- 

icec(ung  which  would  have  compro- 
aited  Um  Fi^'s  neotnOily. 
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At  this  most  awful  moment,  his 
Uoiiness  baa  not  been  wanting  to  his 
ftpotCoUc  mlMion,  but  has  addressed 
aa  encyclical  letter  to  all  the  Catholic 
Bishops,  desirini^  them  to  nrd»'r  public 
prayers  for  peace,  and  attaching  in- 
diilg«iioeB  to  their  tue. 

(2)  tomianfy. 

Sir  J.  Hudson,  our  Minister  at 
Turin,  writes  to  Lord  Malmesbury 
in  the  beginning  of  January ;  "  Seven 
yean  of  Dad  wine  crops,  eilk  crops, 

and  corn  crops,  with  htavy  taxation, 
have  reduced  the  northern  Italians 
to  sldn  Md  bone.  Any  traTeller 
must  have  remarked  the  rags  of 
the  peasant,  the  worn-out  horsfs 
end  carts,  and  the  absence  of  gentle- 
men's equipages  at  the  Gorsoe  of 
Milan,  Bn  sciii,  Verona,  atid  Bologna. 
And  the  Sardinian  Government  know 
as  well  as  f  do,  that  if  they  cross  the 
Ticino,  they  will  find  empty  treasuries, 
a  famislud  [MMipie.  aixl,  connparatiTely 
speaking,  few  resources.'* 

(S)  TWeany  and  the  Duchies. 

A  revolution  in  Tuscany  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  easiest  erents  of 

the  war,  April  25.  It  took  place  be- 
fore the  manifestoes,  and  was  done 
and  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
began.  There  was  a  rising  in  the 
morning,  and  in  ihv  afternoon  the 
Grand  JL>uke  was  escorted  by  a  guard 
of  honour  to  the  lirontiers  ea  rouU  for 
I^Iogna.  The  anny  turned  against 
him.  Then  the  Kin^^  of  Sardinia  was 
chosen  Dictator;  and,  on  bis  declining 
the  responsibility  for  political  reasons, 
matters  went  into  confusion. 

The  revoIuti(tn  would  seem  to  be 
popular,  to  judge  by  the  relation  of  a 
Catholic  who  was  passuig  from  Rome 
northwards  at  the  time.  •*  At  Vi- 
terbo,"  in  the  Komau  States,  he  says, 
**  the  tricolor  was  partially  displayed; 
but  in  the  Tuscan  dominions  it  burst 
upon  us,  high  up  on  church-steeples 
and  chimney-tops,  out  of  windows 
and  at  door- ways,  in  forms  of  flowers 
stuck  in  the  bonnet,  in  ribbons  nn  tlio 
breast,  and  in  bannerets  fromdoukey- 
earts.  The  entire  population  have 
surrendered  their  men  for  the  public 
service,  feeling  that  it  is  Italy's  hour." 

Massa  and  Carrara  have  revolted 
ftoiBthoIhike,aiid  theKioyof  Sar- 


diaia  hat  Mamd  them  to  Ua  doni- 

nions. 

Parma,  after  some  vacillation,  has 
declared  forthe  allies;  and  the  Duchess 

Kt  irent  has  released  the  troops  from 
their  allegiance  to  her,  and  has  left 
for  Switseriand. 

(4)3M». 

The  only  event  of  importance  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  has  been 
the  death  of  the  king,  whieh  took  plaee 
on  May  22.    As  far  as  information 

goes  at  pre.«tent,  the  new  kin^j  bus  as- 
cended tne  throne  without  dtsiui  bauce. 
It  is  said  that  the  French  asked  tor 
the  occupation  of  three  ports,—  fttio  in 
Sicily,  two  on  the  main  land:  the 
Neapolitan  goremnent  answered  that 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist 
the  French  if  they  tcK)k  them,  but  that 
it  was  against  tlie  rights  of  nations. 

(5)  Sardmia, 

As  to  Sardinia,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  war  and  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment are  oopular  except  in  that 
aotive  and  influential  portion  o(tb% 
nation  which  depends  on  the  minister. 
The  clergy,  from  the  history  of  late 
years,  tiie  country  peoule,  from  the 
sufferings  which  war  innicts  on  them, 
would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  it.  Ix>rd 
Nurmauby  has  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that,  while  the  taxation  in  the 
Duchy  of  Parma  was  only  eight  per 
cent,  and  that  in  Modena  still  less,  the 
taxation  in  Sardinia  was  tifty-tive  per 
oent.   Aoeordingly,  aUowing  for  ex- 
a;Xi;eration,  we  are  not  indisj)osed  to 
act^uiesce  in  the  report  given  us  by 
the  7%RSf  correspondent  on  the  feel- 
inga  with  which  the  Austriaas  were 
received  by  the  Sardinian  peasantry. 
Speaking  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Sesia, 
he  says  that  the  loss  whieh  it  would 
have  occasioned  the  Austrians  was 
prevented,  owing  to  the  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  the  Piedmontese  labourers. 
He  continoes,  ''This  eiroumstanee 
clearly  proves  how  untrue  arc  the 
statements  made  about  the  animosity 
of  the  Italians  against  the  Anstrtans. 
I  have  myself  been  only  three  days 
in  Piedmont  on  this  occasion;  but  I 
have  already  ridden  140  miles,  and 
stopped  at  nearly  every  village;  and 
to  an  Knglishnian  the  natives  woulil 
not  conceal  their  feelings.    I  can 
aisara  yon  that  their  anger  is  all 
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agftinst  their  own  government,  not  for 

this  war  mi  n-ly,  but  for  the  whole 
policy  of  overloading  them  with  taxes, 
soeh  M  our  exploded  window-tax  and 
a  tax  on  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  an  army  beyornl  the  wants 
of  the  country.  1  speak  of  the  pea- 
aantry;  the  burghers  and  lawyers 
may  think  difVii<ntly.  Whtii  the 
Austrian^  arrived  at  a  certain  town, 
the  inhabitants  reproached  them  much 
for  not  coming  a  fortnight  soonir. 
Kxpecting  them,  th<  y  said,  they  had 
nade  every  excu;>e  to  delay  providing 
dieir  quota  of  the  retenro  of  the  army. 
The  INidinontese  had  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  horses  and  provisions 
from  this  part  of  the  country.  At 
Stroppiamt  they  even  carried  off  the 
women  to  work  at  Casale.  Tlie  Aus- 
trians  scut  provisions  for  tlie  starving 
inhabitants  left  there.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  the  Austrian  army,  an  Aus 
triun  olhcer  accounted  lor  it,  in  tiie 
report  of  bis  conversation  given  in 
the  public  prints,  by  saying,  "  During 
the  whole  campaign,  the  great  difti- 
calty  whloh  the  Anatrians  have  bad 
to  contend  with,  was  want  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  movements  of  tlie  allies. 
X<ieither  money  nor  threats  could  m- 
duoe  tlio  country  people  to  divulge 
any  thin^.  They  never  could  make 
out  wheru  the  chief  force  of  the  allies 
was.  They  had  to  feel  their  way, 
and  go  to  and  fro  like  blind  men." 
Is  it  possible  that  the  conduct  of  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  soldiers  in 
Piedmont  might  have  caoaed  a  change 
of  feeling? 

18.  AUiano.^,  Xtntt-'dUiu^and 

AriiKHneid.i. 

The  result  of  the  universal  commo- 
tion which  the  war  has  caused  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  is  this: 

An  understanding,  not  an  alliance, 
exists  between  France  and  Russia, 
having  reference,  not  to  the  East,  but 
to  Italy. 

An  alliance,  at  first  announced  as 
defensive,  but  now  allowed  to  be  of- 
fbnsive  and  defensive,  exists  iietween 
France  and  Sardinia, 

It  has  been  surmised  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  understanding  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  troops  of  the 
two  powers  have  be»?n  lately,  or  are 
now,  engaged  together  in  a  military 


expedition  in  Cochin  Cliina.  Men* 
tion  has  hi  t  n  made  above  of  gunl»oats 
for  shallow  waters  building  in  Kug- 
lish  docks,  ostensibly  for  Spain.  The 
Spanish  jonmab  are  talking  of  tak- 
ing or  purchasinirOibniltar.  l*ortupal 
proposes  to  Spain  an  alliance  with 
nerself ;  Spain  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered that  the  political  connection 
between  Portugal  and  Eogland  for- 
bade it. 

Here,  however,  there  are  contrary 

reports.  It  is  said  that  the  anti- 
Prench  spirit  of  the  country  is  rising 
to  the  surface  rapidly.  A  paper  in 
the  French  interest  has  suggested 
that  the  i'upe  ought  to  be  brought 
ft»r  safety  to  the  Balearic  Islands; 
and  thtit,  in  order  to  protect  him,  the 
islands  might  be  inlnisied  to  a  French 
garrison.  Mow  the  French  have  al- 
ways had  a  hankering  after  those 
islands;  and  since  the  cun(]ueat  of 
Algeria  their  hanki  ring  has  increased 
twenty- fold,  bt  cause  without  those 
islands  in  their  hands  Algeria  cannot 
be  defended  against  a  maritime  power. 
This  is  well  known  in  Spain,  and  the 
recommmdatlon  has  bm  answered 
by  a  universal  shout  of  indignation. 
>ioreover  the  principal  newspapers, 
those  belonging  to  the  modcrado  party, 
always  known  as  the  **  French  party," 
have  now  turned  entirely  Aiisirim. 

There  was  a  report,  at  the  time 
when  the  existence  of  the  Russo- 
French  alliance  was  first  spoken  of, 
that  Denmark  luul  juint-d  it.  This 
was  promptly  denied  on  authority. 

Some  sort  of  alliance  has  been  con- 
templated between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. They  were  said  to  have  agreed 
on  raising  a  joint  army,  Belgium  con- 
tributing the  greater  portion  of  it, 
and  Holland  providing  u  lleet. 

The  neutral  powers  are  England, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Rome,  Naples,  Hol- 
land, Bdgium,  Switzerland,  Denmark. 

Prussia  and  the  Gt  rmau  Confeder- 
ation. Russia,  and  Tuikey,  have  no^ 
yet  taken  their  places  in  the  Euro- 
pean complication. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  arma- 
ments of  the  several  states,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  may  be  considered  to  be  under 
arms. 

As  to  Spain,  in  case  of  a  war  with 

Fran(  e,  the  guerillas  will  form  the 
muiii  strt  nj^th  of  that  country.  The 
regular  army  is  said  to  be  inefiicieot  on 
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the  score  of  armament  With  respect 
tOMrtiltory,  the  Spanish  fuundries  pro- 
duce serviceable  pieces,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  all  th  >  wants  of  the 
ooontry.  They  are  « xp  rimentini^ 
there  just  now  on  a  new  Mirt  of  i  Kli  <! 
cannun.  As  to  tortificutiun:»,  the  old 
walls  of  Cadiz  are  being  luoked  lo,  and 
enormous  I\iixhans  mounted  thereon. 
Th#  powerful  an<l  lU'w  fnrtitiratii mis 
of  La  Moia,  ia  the  Balearic  Inlands, 
are  carried  on  with  great  activity.  A 
small  squadron  is  also  preparing  to 
cnii^p  lietweea  the  iialuaric  lalands 

and  Italy. 
The  German  preparatioiu  are  as 

follows.  Powerful  armies  are  con- 
templated for  the  Khine.  Prussia  is 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  and  the  secondary 
states  f..r  that  of  the  upper.  Atistna 
is  to  seud  twenty  regiments  of  cav~ 
alrj.  The  reaenres  in  Prussia  and 
Silesia  have  already  joined  their  regi- 
ments; the  Landwehr  is  to  be  railed 
out  when  danger  is  imminent.  All  the 
federal  fortresses  have  been  put  in  a 
state  of  (irf.  lire.  A  corp'?  of  10,000 
men  defends  the  Diet  alFraukfort.  At 
Coblenx  the  ontworks  of  the  fortresses 
■re  prepared  for  attack,  and  provision 
for  six  months  laid  in.  The  horses 
for  the  artillery  are  purchased.  Sup- 
plies for  six  months  have  also  been 
sent  to  Luxemburg.  Mayencc  has 
27,000  men.  Bavaria  has  from  80,()(K) 
to  100,000  ready  to  marob.  170,000 
men  are  spoken  of  for  the  army  of 
observation;  hut  from  300.000  to 
M)o,OiH)  men,  or  even  500,000,  as  the 
Germans  say,  are  forthooming. 

One  state  seems  to  have  made  no 
extraordinary  preparations,  if  its  de- 
fenders and  friends  are  to  be  believed. 
This  state,  strange  to  say,  is  France. 
When  invited  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  take  her  part  in  the  general 
disarmament,  she  replied  that  she 
had  never  armed;  an  answer  which 
wt'  did  not  record  in  its  propi-r  pluee, 
because,  though  it  is  cenuiu  that  ahv 
said  that  the  business  going  on  in  her 
dockyards  was  merely  the  substitu- 
tion of  new  material  for  that  which 
the  recent  scientiflo  inventions  had 
snperseded,  we  had  not  found  any 

official  report  of  ihe  asse  rtion  as  put 
forward  in  answer  to  aa  invitution  to 
disarm.  As  regards  France,"  said 
a  French  paper  hit:h  in  im|jprial 
DsTour,  **  she  has  no  uocasivn  to  die- 


arm,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
has  no  extraordinary  armament.  She 

has  marched  no  troops  to  her  fron- 
tiers ;  she  has  not  even  used  her 
right  to  respond  to  the  threats  of 
Austria.  It  cannot  be  a  question 
whether  of  reducing  a  sinj^le  etVt  ctive 
sulilu  r  Iroii)  her  uraiy  ur  of  taking 
a  single  additional  cannon  into  her 
arsenals.  Slie  ran  but  make  an  en- 
gagement not  to  arm."  In  another 
number:  **She  fai  still  on  a  peace 
looting.  She  has  formed  no  camp; 
she  has  collected  no  array  on  her 
frontiers;  she  has  nut  ap|>lied  to  the 
kv'i stature  for  a  war  credit.** 

What  makes  this  still  more  re- 
markable is  a  passage  in  one  of  Lord 
Malmesbury's  despatches  to  Lord 
Cowley,  dated  January  10.  **I  am 
aware,"  ho  writes,  "from  a  conversa- 
tion which  Lord  Clarendon  held  lately 
at  Compiegne  with  the  Emperor,  and 
which  his  Lordship  repeated  to  me, 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  long 
looked  at  the  interuul  hiate  of  Italy 
with  interest  and  anxiety.  It  may  be 
that  he  imagines  that  in  a  war  vith 
Aiutria^  and  havint;  Sardinia  for  an 
ally,  he  may  j'/ay  lUc  impurtant  part  of 
regMiemtor  of  Italy." 

1!).  Armed  NtulndUjf  of  £ngland. 

As  to  our  own  country,  immense 
stores  of  ammunition  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Corfu,  Malta,  and  Oibral- 
tar.  Without  interfering  with  the 
Channel  Heet,  the  Malta  squadron 
has  been  doubled.  It  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates  and  hmaller  vessels.  The 
defences  of  Gibraltar  having  been 
considered  behind  the  advance  of 
military  science,  the  old  guns  are 
rej)luced  hy  lar^e  Armstrong  guns. 

A  royal  pruclamalton  has  been 
issued  tor  receiving  additional  sea. 
men.  Upwards  of  10,000  men  pre- 
sented themselves  for  enlistment  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  Government  has  issued  a  cir* 
cular,  addressed  to  the  l>ord-Lieu- 
lenants  of  counties,  on  the  subject  of 
volunteer  ri6e  and  artillery  corps. 
This  measure  has  a  reference  to  the 
<langer  of  invasion.  The  conditions 
aru  to  be  such  as  the  following;  tho 
oath  of  allegiance  is  to  be  taken;  the 
corps  to  be  liable  to  be  called  out; 

when  under  arms,  military  law  to  be 
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;  the  members  to  receive 
pay;  provision  to  be  made  for  those 
who  are  disabled  in  active  service, 
or  their  widows,  if  d>ej  are  kiUed. 
Twenty  four  days  drill  in  the  year. 
Mi'inbi  rs  to  find  their  own  enna  and 
equipments. 

SO.  Siren^  o^^Afmut  m  ihe 

Uader  date  of  May  16,  the  Times 
correspondent,  writins^  from  Turin, 
supplies  the  follow iogestamate: 

At  that  dete  the  Fiedmontese,  et 
a  very  liberal  estimate,  were  80.000 
effective  men,  ineludin«?  io.uco  or 
12,U0U  volunteers,  and  GanbulUi's 
8,000.  Another  corps  was  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  which  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  3.00U  more. 

The  general  belief  was,  that  at  the 
date  named  there  were  130,000  French 
in  the  Sardinian  States.  The  French 
were  still  detiuient  in  cavalry,  artil- 
leiy,  and  eamp-eqaip^^  At  Lyooa 
a  tremcnd  ius  sie^^r-train  was  pr<  j>5ir- 
ing  against  the  Lombard  fortresses. 
Thus  the  total  of  the  alliee  In  the 
middle  of  May  was  210,000  men. 

As  to  the  Austrians,  they  might  be 
considered  220,UOO,  of  which  there 
were  at  Aneona  7,000,  and  Ferrara 

4,000.  At  Veni.-.'  12,000  to  15  000. 
At  Vonina  tl,00(>,  Mantua  4,000,  Pes- 
chiera  •2,0iM),and  lA'j;nauo  1,000— that 
is,  13.000  in  the  quadrangle  fortressea. 
At  Hreseiu.  Milan.  HtTgamo,  ond  Cre- 
mona, 20,000  to  25,000.  At  Tiac^uza 
85,000,  and  at  FiiTia  5,000.  In  Pied- 
mont somewhere  about  130,000. 

We  may  titly  add  to  the  above  an 
account  of  the  German  and  nou- 
(}erman  provinees  of  the  Avstrian 
Enipirc. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  is 
87,000,000.  It  consists  of  the  Italian 

proTinces.  ."). 000,000  ;  Hungary  and 
Its  dependencies,  U.  'jOO.OOO;  I'ohind, 
5,000,000;  and  German  pruvmces, 
12,500,000. 

The  German  provinces,  of  course, 
are  the  only  portion  of  the  Empire 
which  forms  part  of  the  Confederation, 
and  is  pl»ced  nnder  the  guarantee  of 
the  federal  compact.  Tney  are  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
raTia,  Sileeta,  Sabbnrg,  the  Tyrol, 
Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Carniola,  and 
some  outlying  territories,  of  which 
the  most  promiueut  is  Trieste  aud  its 


vicinity.  The  non-German  proTinoM 
are  Galicia,  the  Bukovina,  llungar}% 
Transylvania,  Croatia,  bclavunj*, 
Dalmatia,  a  part  of  Ittria,  tad  Lam- 
baidy. 

21.  FifU  M(>yf)nn)f.t  and  Plant 
the  Ati-ttrians. 

Field- Marshal  Gyulai,  in  the  tirst 
week  of  April,  in  the  immediate  pro- 
spect of  erossmg  the  Tieino,  addiesied 
his  tro«)ps  us  follows: 

Soldiers, — Uis  majesty  the  Empe- 
ror summons  you  under  the  oolonffB 
to  humble,  for  the  third  tinie^  the 
pride  of  Piedmont,  and  to  clear  out 
the  uest  of  fanatics  and  of  subverters 
of  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europa 

"Sitltljcrs  of  every  grade,  ailvance 
against  an  enemy  who  has  ever  tied 
before  yon. 

Remember  only  Volta,  Somma- 
campngna,  Curtatone.  Montanara,  }Vi- 
voU,  Sifcuta  i^ucia,  and,  a  year  later. 
La  C^va,  Yigeirano,  Mortain,  and, 
finally.  Novara,  where  JOtt  dispersed 
and  annihilated  him. 

"It  is  unnecessanr  to  recommend 
to  yon  disotpliae  and  courage;  in  tlM 
first  you  are  unequalled  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  second  surpassed  by  none. 

**  Let  your  rallying  cry  be,  *  Loof 
live  the  Kmneror  and  cor  good 
right!' 

The  negotiations  lasted  throa|^ 
April;  on  the  23d  was  sent  the  famous 
ulftmatum,  wliich  assigned  the  26th  for 
the  commencement  ot  the  war,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  rejected. 

Meanwhile  the  last  effort  of  the 
English  ministry  delayed  the  passage 
of  the  Tieiuo  till  the  2Vth.  The  in- 
vading commaadei's  plan  is  said  Ic 
have  been  to  striln  ft  blow  either  at 
Turin  or  Novi. 

The  French  were  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. They  had  not  completed 
the  preparatiuiu)  necessary  for  their 
artiltory  { and  the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis, 
still  encumbert  d  with  hard  or  melting 
snow,  was  impracticable  for  heavy 
carriages.  It  was  apparently  a  race 
between  French  and  AttStrian,  ud  the 
Austrian  had  the  start. 

But  rains  set  in  hearily  on  the  4th 
of  May,  and  the  whole  plain  within 
the  Ticino,  partly  flooded  by  the  full 
torrents  pouring,'  down  from  the  Alps, 
and  partly  by  tbu  artihcial  means  at 
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Ike  disposal  of  tlie8«rdi]inBi,beo«ine 
iaijMssable. 

The  rains  eontinned  for  at  least  a 
month  with  little  intermission.  On 

the  15th  a  correspondpnt  of  th«  I^on- 
don  papers  writes,  "  The  belligerent 
ermies  u«  camping,  biroaeeking, 
marchin*^,  and  countermarohin;^  in 
•iuah  and  mud.  The  ground,  already 
wfllCed  by  the  previous  rains  and  in- 
ondatioiM  for  active  operation!,  most 
offer  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  move- 
ments of  any  but  the  lightest  artillery. 

Another  enys,  The  fields  nre  nt- 
terly  impassable,  except  for  infantry; 
and  even  that  arm  eouUl  not  move 
across  country  except  by  short  and 
slow  marches.  Every  field  is  bonnded 
by  a  ditch  full  of  water,  with  u  hedr^e 
of  trees  about  two  feet  apart  on  each 
side  of  it;  and  Mly  one  fourth  of  the 
eountry  is  under  water  entirely." 

A  third  letter  states  thiit  the  Aus- 
trian commanders  had  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  inlerferenoe  of  the  Bri- 
tish diplomatists  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment.   Lrfird  Malmesbury  did  serious 
injury  to  Austria  by  making  on  the 
Mth  of  April  the  proposition  which 
was  accepted  by  Count  Huol  and  re- 
jected by  M.  de  Walcwski.    On  the 
SCth  of  April  Connt  Ojuhu  wm  to 
have  crossed  the  Ticino :  and  bis  plan 
of  operation  was  to  send  the  one-half 
of  his  army  in  forced  marches  to  Novi, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  two  raihtNids 
which  there  join;  the  other  half  was 
to  advance  towards  Casale.    As  the 
weather  was  fine  antil  the  4th  of  May, 
the  Austrians  would  (had  they  crossed 
the  Ticino  on  the  appointed  dav)  have 
had  but  little  difficulty  inmukiug  their 
way  to  Novi.    In  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  April  the  advanrt  d  i^uard  en- 
tered Sardinia,  and  an  attempt  was 
•fen  then  made  to  get  to  Kovi. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  left 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  May,  Wring  the 
Empress  M  regent;  on  his  arrival  at 
Genoa,  he  iniied  the  foUowipg  onler 

of  the  day : 

•*To  the  Army  of  Italy. 

**  Soldien,— roome  to  phee  myself 
at  your  head,  to  conduct  you  to  the 
oombat.  We  are  about  to  second  the 
•Iraggles  of  a  people  now  vindicating 
Ut  independenee^  and  to  naene  iifirom 


foreign  oppression.  This  is  a  sacred 
caose,  which  has  the  sympathies  of 
the  eirilised  world,  I  need  not  stimu- 
late your  ardour.  Evetj  at^  win 
remind  you  of  a  victory. 

"  In  the  Via  bacra  of  ancient  Rome, 
hiseriptions  were  engraved  upon  the 
marble,  reminding  the  people  of  their 
exalted  deeds.  It  is  the  same  to-day. 
In  passing  Mondovia,  I^farengo,  Lodi, 
Castiglioni,  Arcole,  and  Hivoli,  yon 
will,  in  the  midst  of  those  glorious  re- 
collections, be  marchine  in  another 
ViaBaera. 

Preserve  that  striet  dlaeipline 
which  is  the  honour  of  the  army  nere. 
Forget  it  not,  there  are  no  other  ene- 
mies than  those  who  fight  against  na 
in  battle,  Kemain  compact,  abandon 
not  your  ranks  to  hasten  forward. 
BewMie  of  a  great  enthusiasm,  which 
la  the  only  thug  I  fear. 

••The  new  armes  de  pridsion  are 
dangerous  only  at  a  distance.  They 
will  not  prevent  the  bajronet  from  be< 
ing  what  it  has  hitherto  been — the  ter* 
rible  weapon  of  the  French  infantry. 

**  Soldiers,— I>et  us  all  do  our  duty, 
and  pat  our  confidence  in  God.  Oar 
country  expects  much  from  you.  From 
one  end  of  liVance  to  the  other  the 
fi^lowfn^  worda  of  happy  augury  re> 
echo,  ♦  '1  he  new  army  of  Italy  will  be 
worthy  of  her  elder  sister.' 

"  Given  ut  Genoa,  May  12,  1859." 

The  army  had  a  double  base  of 
operation,  Susa  and  Mount  Cenis,  and 
Genoai  the  railroad  through  Turin 
and  Alessandria  connected  the  two. 
The  Sardinian  forces  defended  the 
line  of  the  Dora  Baltea  from  Ivrea  to 
Chivasso  in  front  of  Turin,  Mid  the 
line  of  the  Po  from  Casale  to  Valenga. 
The  mass  of  the  French  army  was 
collected  about  Alessandria,  which 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon; and  stretched  up  to  Valenga 
on  the  Po  north,  and  to  Caategpo 
eastward. 

23.  Advance  and  iUtreai  of  the 
Arulrian»m 

The  Austrians,  In  the  aggregate 

100,000  strong,  entering  Pie£nont  in 
three  columns,  a<lvanced  as  far  as 
Vercelli,  or  even  Bieila,  on  the  north 
of  the  Po^  and  Tortona  on  the  soath. 
They  attempted  to  pnr>up  their  west- 
ern march.  From  Vercelli  runs  the 
Seaift  amilhwaida  into  cha  Poi  eroaa- 
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inp^  then  the  Sesia  at  Vercelll,  they 
advanced  to  Trino,  and  even  to  Cres- 
centino,  opposite  to  ChiTasso,  and  not 
fill-  from  the  junction  <>f  the  D  ra 
Bultea  with  iht-  To.  Tln'n  they  fell 
back  again.  Where  the  Sesiu  joins 
the  Fo  the  ktter  river  changes  its 
ooarse,  and  runs  south,  as  if  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sesia.  There,  too, 
a  second  body  of  the  army  attempted 
to  crois;  but  the  floods  would  not  al- 
low it. 

Meanwhile  a  third  Austrian  corps 
of 86,000  men  to  the  east  had  oroiaed 

^e  Po  southwards,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Stradella.  Failini;  in  the  at- 
tempt to  advance  westward,  they  for- 
tified the  line  of  the  Sesia.  In  the 
din-ction  nfXovi  und  rn'nnn,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  Po,  they  had  advanced, 
as  we  have  said,  as  far  as  Tortona; 
then  they  retired  to  Voghera,  then  to 
CastPfTj^io,  in  the  direction  of  Tavia, 
towards  btradella  on  the  Fo«  where 
they  were  in  fbroe.  These  various 
movements  occupied  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  campaign. 

54.  EngofiemfHt  at  MmUdeUo, 

On  May  20,  the  dav  three  weeks 
after  their  entering  Piedmont,  the 
Austrians  had  a  sharp  onjjaf^ement 
with  the  Sard. •-French  troops  at  Mon- 
tebello,  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Cas- 
te^io. 

The  French  account  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Austrians  attacked  the  allies 
under  Miir>li:il  IJarafjuay  d'liilliers 
with  15,(.K)U  men,  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate flfeht  of  four  or  live  hours,  were 
repulsed  by  a  Frenrh  divisi.  n  under 
General  Forey,  with  a  l»)8s  of  20U0, 
and  2(H)  prisoners.  The  Piedmonteee 
horse  behaved  with  great  gallantry. 
Tile  Austrians  crossed  the  river  in 
their  rear. 

But  the  Austrians  say  that  General 
Stadion  sent  outa  reconnoitring  party, 
to  learn  the  ^trength  and  position  of 
the  enemy's  right  wing.  Advancing 
towards  Montebello,  they  met  the 
French  in  great  force,  far  greater  than 
their  own ;  and  having  etfected  their 

frarpose  of  making  the  French  deve- 
op  their  fhll  Ibrae,  made  good  their 
retreat. 

55.  AdaaiMe  and  Sitceeu  of  ike 

Allifs. 

May  :iO,3\.  The  Sardinians,  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  crossed  the  Seaia, 


and  established  themselves  at  Paleg- 
tro,  on  the  left  bank.  On  this  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  left  Atea- 

sandria  for  Vercelli.  And  then  he 
suddenly  brought  up  his  whole  army, 
by  means  of  the  railroatl,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Voghera  and  Caa- 
tej:gio,  on  the  Austrian  left,  where  the 
enemy  had  found  it  at  the  engagement 
of  Montebello.  to  their  extreme  right; 
and  crossitig  the  Sesia  where  the  Sar- 
dinians had  crossed  it,  be  udvjuued 
to  Mort&ra  and  Novara,  the  Aubtriaus 
hasti^  retreating  before  them. 

26.  Poitoffe  of  the  Tieino. 

June  3.  The  passage  was  effected 
by  the  FVench  at  Turbigo,  the  Aus- 
trians in  vain  opposing  it  from  Bu0a- 
lonk 

27.  /intffe  of  }faffen(rf. 

The  French  Emperor's  Account. — 
June  4.  At  11-30  a  great  victory  was 

won  at  the  Bridge  of  Magenta;  r)<MJO 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  15,tMW  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded. 

JiMne  &.  We  have  taken  7000  pri- 
soners ;  at  least  20.000  Austrians  are 
hurs  de  combat.  We  have  captured 
three  guns  and  two  standards.  Our 
loss  is  about  3000  men  and  one  gun; 
323  killed,  2165  wounded,  470  miss- 
ing. 

AutiHam  Aceomtt — JmmS.  Early 

yesterday  a  hot  fight  began  at  Ma- 
genta. The  conflict  was  maintained 
vrith  varying  fortune  all  night. 

Jtme  16.  Official.  There  were  63 
officers  and  ia02  men  killed,  2l»  offi- 
cers and  4130  soldiers  wounded,  4000 
soldiers  missing. 

28.  Enffoffemmt  at  Mar^nano. 

Twrint  June  8.  Yesterday  the  al- 
lies won  a  fresh  victory,  driving  the 
enemy  from  Marignano,  where  they 
had  been  entremiihed. 

The  Austrians  were  W.OOO  strong; 
tlie y  suffered  a  loss  of  1 500  killed  and 
wounded  and  1200  prisoners.  The 
battle  lasted  nine  hours.  The  French 
loss  was  1 54  killed,  725  wounded,  64 
missing. 

FiMno.  The  Austrians  at  the 
battle  of  Marignano  yielded  only  to 
the  decidedly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy ;  and  retired,  uupur8ued,in  per- 
feet  order. 
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29.  Ha&t^  BdmU  of  the  AuHrians. 

French  Emperor^s  Tthrjram. — June 
6,  8  a.m.  Milan  is  insurgent ;  the 
Aastrians  have  «Taetiated  the  town 
and  castle,  leaving,  in  their  precipi- 
tation, cannon  and  treasure  <»f  the 
army  behind  them.  We  are  encum- 
beied  with  |>risonen«  and  have  talcen  I 
12,000  Anstrian  muskets. 

June  1 0.  The  Austriaus  have  eva- 
enatetl  Pa  via. 

JwM  11.  They  have  evacuated  Pi- 
act'iizri,  after  blowirrj:  up  the  citadel 
and  abandoning  a  great  number  of 
cannon  and  magasinef  full  of  prd- 
virioae  and  ammunition.  They  have 
Mown  up  the  fortifications  of  Pi/./.i- 
ghettone.  They  have  retired  from 
Iiodi.  The  seat  of  govemment  has 
been  transferred  to  Matitna. 

June  12.  A  part  of  the  French  ar- 
my has  passed  the  Adda  without 
8trikin<i:  a  blow.  They  are  crossing 
the  Oglio. 

Jwmt  12.  The  Austriaus  have  eva- 
enated  Ancona,  Bologna,  Ferrara. 
They  have  retired  from  the  States  of 
the  Church. 

June  13.  The  Austrians  have  eva- 
coated  Beegio»  Md  are  preparing  to 
evaeoale      rest  of  Modena. 

30.  Change  of  Amir  id  n  General  Is- 

Jwu  U.  TIu>  official  Vienna  Ga- 
zette says,  "The  Emperor  will  forth- 
with assume  the  cummand-in-cbief, 
and  has  ordered  a  new  positioii  fhr 
the  army,  which  will  be  taken  np  in 
the  be«'t  manner  possible  " 

A  council  of  war  is  said  to  have 
been  held  at  Verona,  and  almost  all 
the  members  expressed  their  disap- 
proval of  the  dispositions  of  Count 
Gjmlai  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.  The 
loudest  railers  are  military  men.  Ge- 
neral Count  Schlick  has  taken  the 
command  of  the  second  army,  instead 
of  General  QynlaL 

31.  Ritinffsoftke  Heiiam* 

Wherever  the  allied  troops  have 

shown  themselves,  the  population  of 
Lombardy  has  declared  for  them. 

June  13.  A  deputation  from  Mo- 
dena on  the  subjiHst  of  annotation  has 
arrived  iit  Turin. 

June  13.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Anstriaiis  frum  Bologna,  the  Cardi- 
nal Legate  left  the  mty,  and  Yietor 


Emmanuel  was  immediately  pio- 
clainied.    The  town  is  en  fete. 

June  15.  The  towns  of  Forli,  Vm- 
eii/.a.  riiul  Iniola  l»ave  pn)claimed  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  king  or  dictator. 

June  1 7.  Rimini,  Cesena,  and  Ra- 
ve nna  have  pronoiinoed  for  the  na- 
tional cause. 

June  18.  Perugia  has  pronounced, 
and  the  districts  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ou  the  right  of  the  TiBer, 
anti  Cittu  di  Castello  on  the  left. 

June  21.  Fano,  Urbino,  Fossom- 
brone.  Sesi,  and  Aiicona,  have  de- 
clared for  the  national  oanse. 

32.  T/ie  Lmperor  Louis  NnDokons 
Proektmatumt  from  Mwm, 

(1)  To  Uto  People  of  Italy, 

"  The  fortunes  of  wjir  bringing  OM 
into  the  capital  of  Li'nibanly,  I  cOOie 
to  tell  you  why  I  am  here. 

**  Wnen  Avstria  made  its  unjnst 
attack  on  Piedmont,  I  resolved  to  sup- 
port my  ally,  the  Sardinian  kin«]^;  the 
honour  and  interest  of  France  made 
it  a  point  of  duty. 

*'  Your  foes  (who  arc  mine)  have 
tried  to  lessen  the  universal  sympathy 
all  Europe  felt  in  your  cause  by  pav- 
ing out  that  I  only  made  war  for  per- 
sonal ambition,  or  to  ag^p^randise  the 
French  territory.  If  there  are  men 
who  cannot  understand  the  epoch 
they  live  In,  I  am  not  of  that  num- 
ber. 

**  In  a  sound  state  of  public  opin- 
ion, at  this  time  of  day,  men  become 
greater  by  the  moral  influence  they 
exert  than  bv  barren  conquests.  I 
seek  with  prioe  that  moral  inflaence, 
by  contributing  to  render  free  the 
most  beautiful  land  in  Europe. 

"  Your  welcome  has  proved  that 
Ton  fhliy  understand  me.  I  come  not 
here  with  a  pre  arranged  plan  to  dis- 
possess sovereigns,  or  to  impose  on 
you  my  wilL  My  army  will  have  two 
works  to  perform — fight  your  enemies 
and  keep  internal  order.  No  obstacle 
shall  \h}  raised  to  the  free  manifesta- 
tions of  your  legitimate  wishes.  Provi- 
dence often  f  ivours  naticms,  as  it  diKJS 
individuals,  by  offering  them  the  op- 
portunity of  sudden  greatness;  but  it 
IS  on  condition  of  their  knowing  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  wisely.  Earn, 
then,  the  boon  now  offered  you.  Your 
desire  Ibr  indenendenoe,  so  long  put 
ibrth,  so  often  oaiBed,  shall  be  real* 
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ised,  if  vott  show  yoursplvfs  worthy 
of  it.  Units,  then,  one  and  all,  in  une 
f^reat  objeet— the  delifcnuioe  of  your 
native  land.  Adopt  military  organ- 
isation; rally  round  the  standard  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  in- 
dioited  to  you  so  nobly  the  path  of 
honour.  Remember  that  without  dis- 
cipline there  is  no  army ;  and,  burning 
with  the  sacred  fir«  ot  pttriotism,  be 
soldiers  to-day,  to  become  to-morrow 
fk«e  citixens  of  »  gieat  country. 

**  Nafoleon. 
Qlven  ftt  Head-qnirlen,  Ifikn, 
June  8»  1859.** 

(3)  Proclamation  to  Uie  Armjf  of 
Jiafy, 

Soldiers! — One  month  ago,  rely- 
ing confidently  on  the  etf  Tts  (»f  diplo- 
macy, I  still  hoped  for  peace,  when 
the  sadden  inTssion  of  riedmont  by 
the  Austrian  troops  called  us  under 
arms.  We  were  not  ready ;  men, 
horses,  matiricl.  stores,  were  wanting; 
Mid  we  were  corapelled,  in  order  to 
assist  our  allies,  to  debouch  by  small 
fractions  beyond  the  Alps  in  presence 
of  a  formidable  enemy  long  since  pre- 
pared for  the  straggle. 

**  The  danjior  was  e^cat ;  the  energy 
of  the  nation  and  your  own  courage 
hsTe  supplied  all  defieienoies.  France 
has  fnuiid  ht T  olden  virtues  and  has 
united  for  a  single  object,  and  in  one 
sentiment  she  has  shown  the  might 
of  her  rescmrces  and  the  strength  of 
her  patriotism.  The  o))erations  mm- 
menced  ten  days  ago,  and  the  Tied- 
montese  territory  is  ahready  freed 
from  its  invaders. 

'*  The  allied  army  has  been  success- 
ful iu  four  engagements  and  one  de- 
<nsrre  hstUe,  which  have  opened  the 
gates  of  the  capital  of  L'Miiharily. 
You  have  put  upwards  of  aS.OOU 
Austrians  han  d»  emhtUt  taken  17 
guns,  2  colours,  8,000  prisoners.  But 
all  is  not  over.  There  are  more  bat- 
tles in  store  for  us,  more  obstacles  to 
OTercome. 

I  rely  upon  y«ni.  Coarago,  then, 
gallant  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy! 
From  the  heighu  of  heaven  your 
fathers  prood^  contemplate  their 
ohildMn.  '^Napolboii. 


"  From  HcMUqonriers,  Milan,  Jane 

8,  1859." 

Sardinia, 

The  date  would  seem  to  be  about 

June  8. 

**  People  of  Lomhardv,— Tha  tig* 
tory  of  the  atms  of  freedom  leads  me 

among  you. 

*'  Llaving  regained  your  national 
rights,  your  votes  confirm  the  union 
with  my  kin<;dom,  which  is  founded 
on  civil  freedom. 

The  temporary  form  -of  govern- 
ment which  I  give  you  to-day  is  re- 
quired by  the  necessities  of  the  war. 
Independence  once  secured,  the  mind 
wlU  aequtre  composure,  the  soul  vir* 
tuc,  and  then  will  be  founded  a  firea 
and  lasting  government. 

"  People  of  Lombardy,— Those  who 
dwell  under  tiie  Alps  have  ahready 
made  pjreat  sacrifices  for  our  common 
country;  our  army,  swelled  with  vo- 
lunteers from  your  own  and  other 
provinces  of  Italy,  has  already  given 
proofs  of  its  valour,  fighting  victori* 
ouhlyfor  the  national  cause. 

**The  Emperor  of  the  French,  our 
p;enerous  ally,  w»irthy  of  the  name  and 
genius  of  Napoleon,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  that  great  nation, 
wishes  to  make  Italy  frae  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 

"  Not  mindinK  sacrilices,  you  will 
seoond  these  magoanimons  designs  on 
the  field  of  battle.  You  will  show 
y<iurselves  worthy  of  the  destinies  to 
which  Italy  is  now  called,  after  cem- 
turies  of  suffering. 

A  decree  for  th<'  provisional  organ* 
.  isation  of  Lombardy  follows. 

34.  Mttmge  of  th e  King  of  Sardinia 
to  the  Pope, 

Victor  Eminainiel,  in  answer  to  the 
deputation  from  liologna,  has  stated 
that  he  disapproves  every  act  which 
menaces  the  Pope^S  temporalities. 
He  has  also  sent  a  message  to  Komc. 
conveying  the  same  message  to  the 
Uoly  Father,  and  telling  him  that  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  caMO  of 
Italian  Independence. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  BONAPARTEa 

fiEFORB  entering  on  the  inyestigation  of  our  subject,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  enumerate  the  materials  for  our  knowledge  of 
it.  We  baTe,  so  to  say,  two  editions  of  the  Bonapartist  sys- 
tem of  policy :  one  as  iinoulded  and  stamped  bv  I9apoleon  I. ; 
the  otlic  r  under  the  signature  of  the  present  Emperor.  The 
two  editions  vary;  for  the  combinations  of  two  different 
^Kicbs  could  never  l)c  perfectly  identical:  in  fact,  the  posi- 
tion of  things  under  Napoleon  III.  had  no  real  or  deep  ana- 
logy with  the  circumstances  of  France  and  Europe  at  tlie 
beginninq;  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  I.  The  situation  of 
Europe  obliged  the  first  Napoleon  to  make  his  policy  turn  on 
a  system  of  conquest ;  a  chanircd  state  of  things  forced  from 
hi>*  sucfos^or  the  d^'daration  that  his  empire  was  poaco,  and 
made  him  aspire  to  be  the  Napoleon  of  rcace,  as  hi.s  uncle 
was  tlie  Napoleon  of  War, — to  play  the  Solomon  to  his  pre- 
decessor's David. 

What,  then,  is  the  principle  which,  in  spite  of  the  altered 
situation,  identities  the  two  empires  ?  This  is  the  capital 
point,  only  to  be  properly  understood  and  rendered  intelli- 
gible by  first  fathominir  the  personal  genius  and  character 
of  the  great  Napoleon.  Napoleon  the  man  is  the  key  to 
Napoleon  the  emperor,  who  is  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  but  has  also  inoculated  the  present  repr*  sent  alive 
of  his  family  with  his  dynastic  theory  and  his  political  me- 
thod. To  obtain  an  insight  into  the  system,  we  must  first 
study  the  man. 

And  where  are  we  to  find  the  key  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Kapoleon  I.  P  If  we  trusted  his  public  declarations 
and  official  acts,  we  might  confound  appearance  with  reality, 
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outside  with  infiide,  pretext  with  motive,  and  find  ourselYeB 
duped  and  deluded.  Though  his  acts  had  been  as  true  to 
his  thoughts  as  body  to  soul,  3'^et  even  then  the  act  need  not 
express  the  whole  thought,  but  might  sometimes  be  a  mere 
mask  to  eonceal  its  real  nature.  This  is  stiU  more  the  case 
with  words :  words  have  never  been  taken  at  par,  as  every 
where  and  always  equivalent  to  thoug^hts.  Without  being 
false,  without  being  grossly  insincere,  they  may  yet  serve  to 
conceal  the  thouglit.  Talleyrand  considered  them  the  best 
means  for  disf>uisin<^  ideas.  Napoleon  was  nut  like  this ;  he 
was  far  too  vehement  a  person  to  practise  the  cunning  of  a 
Louis  XI.  But  he  found  it  necessary  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, and  for  this  purpose  to  deceive  France  and  the  world. 

The  official  papers,  then,  do  not  furnish  the  key  to  the 
man ;  and,  for  want  of  a  personal  knowledge,  aU  the  his- 
tomns  of  the  empire  have  iailed  to  exhibit  his  system  in  its 
true  liffht.  AntagoniBts  and  admirers,  opponents  and  par- 
tisans, haTe  equalfy  fallen  short.  Even  Thiers,  wilih  all  his 
erudition  and  ms  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  state  archiyes, 
treats  this  side  of  his  subject  very  weakly.  His  excuse  is 
eaaj;  few  of  the  memoirs  of  Napoleon's  private  life  and  un- 
disguised conversation  were  then  known ;  hts  correspondence 
wim  his  brothers  and  relations  was  impublished,  nor  is  it 

Eli  completed.  Neither  the  memoirs  of  Louis  nor  lliose  of 
ucien  have  emerged  into  light ;  those  of  Jerome,  the  only 
survivor  of  that  generation,  must  remain  in  his  cabinet  till 
he  dies :  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  he  had,  after  his  sepa- 
ration from  Miss  I^atterson,  his  American  wife,  fewer  quar- 
rels with  Napoleon  than  the  rest,  for  he  alone  bowed  to  the 
Emperor's  will,  and  sacrificed  his  domestic  happiness  at  his 
bidding.  But  we  have  the  memoirs  of  King;  Joseph,  and 
those  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  Yiccroy  of  Italy.  Though  not 
printed  without  omissions,  they  contain  enough  to  unveil 
the  character  of  Napoleon.  l5oth  to  Joseph  and  to  Eugene 
he  exhibits  himself  in  his  personal,  not  in  his  official  charac- 
ter. ITiough  less  intimate  with  Eugene  than  with  Joseph, 
— for  Eugene  was  more  punctilious  in  obedience,  and  there- 
fore more  like  a  stranger,  more  a  servant  than  a  confidant, 
— yd  Napoleon  spoke  openly  enough  to  him  whenever  his 
passion  boiled  over,  or  the  necessities  of  his  se  rvice  required 
it.  To  Joseph,  however,  he  blurts  out  bluntly  whatever 
comes  into  his  head.  Though  never  feeling  quite  sure  of  his 
eldest  brother,  and  often  excessively  angry  with  him,  yet  he 
could  not  forget  that  Joseph  had  known  him  from  a  child, 
and  could  understand  his  half  words,  so  that  ooncealment 
and  insincerity  were  impossible. 
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We  liave  none  of  the  oorruspondenoe  of  Napoleon  with 
his  brother-in*law  Murat^  or  hia  sister  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
or  any  other  of  his  sisters.  He  could  not  ha^  had  much 
ooafidEsnoe  in  Murat  as  a  politician ;  hut  he  was  probably 
more  open  with  the  Queen.  But,  in  spite  of  all  dofioienoies, 
the  £snuly  memoirs  which  wc  have  furnish  abundant  means 
for  penetrating  the  secrets  of  Napoleon's  character. 

Besides  the  family  memoirs,  we  have  those  of  Boederer 
and  Miot,  two  men  who  knew  him  well ;  and  those  of  Thi- 
baudeau,  who  knew  him  early.  They  had  all  observed  the 
general  developing  into  tlie  consul,  and  had  been  close  spec- 
tators of  the  consul  burstinp;  forth  into  the  emperor,  lloe- 
derer  afterwards  became  the  Iriend  and  contidant  of  Joseph, 
and  thereby  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Napoleon,  who  wauled 
Joseph's  ministers  to  be  under  his  own  thumb.  But  pre- 
viously to  this  Boederer 's  aid  bad  been  indispensable  to 
enubie  him  to  become  consul,  and  had  been  serviceable  in 
aflvancing  him  to  the  empire.  Boederer  had,  however,  com- 
mitted a  p-rand  mistake.  He  had  plotted  with  Lucien  and 
Joseph  ap^uinst  Josephine,  had  tried  to  diminish  the  Beau- 
hamais  inliuence  over  Napoleon,  and  had  attempted  to  get 
JIoi  tense  and  Eugene  out  of  the  way.  The  effect  of  the  plot 
was,  that  Napoleon  summoned  his  brother  Louis  to  Paris» 
and  made  him  marr^  Hovtense^  and  began  to  adyanoe  Eu- 
ipene  step  by  step  till  he  made  him  A^oeroy  of  Northern 
Italy*  Lucien  was  nerer  restored  to  favour,  in  spite  of  the 
devotion  he  liad  ezhihited  at  St.  doad,  when  the  blow  that 
overthrew  the  republic  was  struck.  Joseph  was  disgraced 
for  a  time ;  but  Boederer  was  never  forgiven.  Not  tluit  the 
aim  of  the  plot  was  in  itself  contrary  to  Napoleon's  wishes, 
but  be  would  not  allow  his  independenoe  to  be  compromised 
by  his  brothers*  interference.  He  would  not  let  them  hurry 
him ;  he  abided  bis  own  time.  Though  be  had  determined 
on  divorce  before  he  was  emperor,  he  would  not  let  his  bro- 
thers bring  it  about  for  their  own  interests,  but  counteracted 
them  by  means  of  Hortense  and  Eu^ne.  Boederer  did  not 
understand  this.  After  enduring  hrst  the  anger  and  then 
the  sarcasms  of  the  Emperor,  he  followed  Joseph  to  Naples. 
But  he  had  observed  Bonaparte  as  general  and  as  consul,  and 
had  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  emjnre.  Napoleon  had  been 
unable  to  dis<;uise  himself  in  his  presence ;  he  had  allowed 
his  leelings  to  boil  over  before  bim,  and  Jioederer  bud  noted 
them. 

Miot,  like  Boederer,  was  als  j  a  confidant  and  minister  of 
Joseph.  Napoleon  was  even  less  guarded  in  liis  presence 
than  iu  Boederer's.    With  neither  of  tkem  was  hia  coii\  eicu- 
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tion  properly  dialogue^  but  rather  a  monologue  addressed  to 
himself.  He  would  nerer  have  spoken  to  Fouch^  and  Tal- 
lejrand  as  he  spoke  to  them ;  they  were  listeners  and  learn- 
ers, the  others  he  felt  instinctiyely  to  be  spies,  \\\\o  imposed 
on  him  the  necessity  of  complete  self-restraint.  Tbibaudeau 
ocoiipios  an  intermediate  position ;  Napoleon  was  less  natural 
before  him  than  before  Miot  and  Rooderer,  less  constrained 
than  with  Foiicht?  and  Talleyrand.  Tliibaiid<^au's  memoirs 
contain  some  signifieaiit  rovelatinns,  even  when  compared 
with  tlie  cnnfessions  of  Itoedercr  and  Miot,  for  ^apohM)n  was 
not  quite  every  inch  a  kinij;,  like  TiOuis  XIV.  Lf)nis  XIV. 
never  tor  a  moment  iinl)ent  ;  in  his  bedroom,  in  the  Ixmdoir, 
and  in  tlie  council-chamber,  he  was  always  and  equally  mag- 
nificent and  royal. 

Furtlier  details  may  be  gleaned  from  the  memoirs  of  Bgu- 
rienne,  Napoleon's  secretary,  and  iVcmi  tliose  of  Marmont, 
who  \\as  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  and  who  sometimes 
makes  a  shrewd  observation.  And  tlic  collection  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  General  Bonaparte,  of  the  first  consul,  and  of  C 
the  emperor,  now  being  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, is  rich  in  political  documents,  through  which  we  may 
sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  though  far  moro 
feebly  than  in  his  pnvate  letters. 

If  we  set  ourselves  to  read,  mark,  and  di^t  these  docu- 
ments, a  shape  gradually  glimmers  into  consistency  that  had 
hitherto  been  hidden  behind  the  flash  of  arms,  the  restless 
whirl  of  administration,  and  the  pomp  of  public  demonstra- 
tions.  Those  who  would  undcrsf;nid  the  real  mai-row  of  the 
Bonapartist  policy  must  make  themselves  familiar  with  this 
esoteric  idea  of  the  man. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
man  and  the  manner, — ^between  the  person  and  the  personi- 
fication which  he  puts  on.  The  man  is  the  moral  and  intel- 
ligent substance ;  the  manner  or  appearance  is  the  m  isk, 
the  stage-dress,  of  tlie  man.  Napoleon  wn*?  ever  in  duplicate. 
There  was  the  hero  or  re;d  man,  and  tlu  ie  was  the  actor  or 
artificial  man,  who  impersonated  the  hero;  the  real  man, 
such  as  lie  was  to  himself — tlie  actor,  such  as  he  displayed 
himself  lo  France:  the  real  man  was  lionaparte  the  jjeneral, 
the  actor  was  the  first  consul  and  the  hhuperor  Napoleon. 
J>ut  ever  under  the  hero's  mask  tlu  re  was  the  real  hero. 
When  Caesar  distjuised  himst  lf  as  Koscius,  the  real  person 
was  not  Koscius,  but  Cicsar.  Talma,  wlit  n  he  played  Sylla 
in  Jouy's  tragedy,  copied  all  Xajioleon's  attitudes  to  the 
life.  But  thono-h  the  imilalion  of  the  outside  was  perfect. 
Talma  could  never  for  a  moment  comprehend  the  man.  Ge^ 
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heral  Bonaparte  was  a  greater  man  than  the  first  consul,  lor 
he  did  not  act  a  part.  The  tirst  consul  was  greater  than  the 
emperor,  for  he  oid}'  liulf  acted.  The  emperor  was  still 
great,  though  he  never  put  otf  his  mask  or  his  boots.  He 
knew  how  to  dazzle  France;  he  had  looked  through  and 
through  the  BeYoIution,  and  had  taken  a  lesson  from  the 
Catoe,  the  Brutuses,  and  the  Cassiiises  of  the  Republic.  Its 
Roman  ideal  was  very  suggestive  to  his  Italian  nature. 

For  Napoleon  in  his  very  core  was  a  true  Italian  of  the 
grandest  type,  akin  to  those  great  men  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  who  fottn£d  the  houses  of  Yisoonti,  Scala, 
Sforza,  and  Medici.  But  he  was  built  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  his  views  were  higher  and  wider  than  theirs.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  Roman  empire  and  on  Julius  Ca3sar.  )  fis 
ideal,  his  aim,  was  a  new  Iloman  empire,  ruling  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  centred  in  France,  and  concentrated  in  his  per- 
son. Such  he  was  in  his  true  Roman  nature;  but  when  he  put 
on  the  Roman  mask,  he  revived  the  legions  and  the  eagles  <jt' 
the  old  empire,  he  dressed  up  a  senate  and  tribunes,  a  prefect 
of  his  palace,  and  prefects  of  his  empire.  This  was  as  tho- 
rough an  aflectation  as  tlie  pomijous  magnilocpience  of  Ilel- 
vetius  or  Ivousseau.  liut  it  niask(Hl  a  man  of  (juite  a  ditlerent 
stamp.  The  Roman  drapery  witli  which  he  decked  out  his 
person,  his  ann\',  liis  court,  and  his  empire  was  not  essential 
to  his  idea,  lie  gave  an  energetic  proof  of  this  to  the  corps 
lajisl cit if  iihiiv  liis  return  from  liussia.  He  found  them  half 
in  revolt;  he  spi»ke  to  them  of  his  throne,  his  purple,  and 
his  spangles,  and  made  tliem  feel  the  noiliingiuss  of  all  this 
pomp  anil  parade  ; — it  was  as  if  he  had  nu»de  tliem  rracli 
their  fin<;ers,  and  lav  them  on  the  ixreatness,  the  realitv  of 
the  man.  If  he  intoxicated  his  people  and  his  army  with 
his  glitter,  it  was  because  his  people  and  army  were  to  be 
intoxicated  with  it.  He  would  not  let  his  court,  his  min- 
isters, or  his  government  adopt  it;  and,  ai'ter  his  xeturn 
fsom,  Elba,  he  laughed  at  his  senators  for  wishing  to  dress 
themselves  as  peers.  His  parade  was  all  for  the  masses,  who 
had  seen  no  grand  sights  since  the  fiill  of  the  old  rigime^ 
and  for  them  he  organised  his  triumphant  shows. 

Here  we  see  the  duplicate ;  Napoleon  was  a  real  Gaesar 
for  himself,  a  draped  CsBsar  for  the  army  and  masses.  In 
the  midst  of  his  court  he  played  a  different  part.  There  he 
reestablished  the  etiquette  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  ceremonial 
of  Louis  XIV.  This  was  meant  to  impose  upon  the  emigres^ 
the  Talleyrands,  the  Ilocderers,  and  the  rich  lourgeoisie,  who 
had  split  with  envy  at  the  former  court  of  nob/esse^  and  were 
now  proportionately  proud  oi'  walking  side  by  side  with  the 
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old  nobles,  and  of  enioyinff  titles,  pensions,  decorations,  and 
honours.  His  Tictones  aiia  his  patron  age  of  literature  were 
two  more  points  of  contact  with  Ixmis  ^UY.  and  the  aadent 
regime;  points  equally  intelligible  to  the  old  oourtiera  who 
had  accepted  places  in  his  palace  and  to  the  itourgeois  par- 
yenus.  He  petted  all  the  poets  of  the  Rerolution,  except 
Lemeroier,  who  was  intractable ;  he  proclaimed  to  the  diplo- 
macy of  Europe  that  he  was  following  the  old  traditions,  and 
canying  on  the  policy  of  ancient  France.  In  reality,  his 
policy  was  entirely  new,  but  it  was  his  manifest  interest  to 
assume  the  mask  of  ^e  great  king  in  order  to  conceal  the 
lineaments  of  the  great  OflBsar. 

This  was  not  all ;  as  conqueror  of  Europe,  and  as  impe^ 
rater  of  nn  army,  he  had  to  satisfy  the  glory  and  tho  ])rc- 
tonsions  of  his  marshnls,  and  to  consolirlato  hin  system  of 
conquest  tlirongh  them.  Ilence  the  third  character  in  his 
performance— his  impersonation  of  Charlemaixne, 

In  the  long-run,  no  great  systems  of  conquest  can  be  con- 
solidated except  by  force  of  arms;  Jinnies  must  be  nuiintained 
at  tho  cost  of  great  rewards  to  all  ranks, — to  generals,  to 
captains,  and  to  the  rank  and  file.  Each  signal  deed  must 
be  reeompenserl.  At  first  honour  suffices;  as  time  goes  on 
something  moic  solid  is  recjuisite.  Estates  are  contiscated 
f]om  the  conquered  to  enrich  the  victors.  The  conquerors 
sell  them,  imd  spend  the  money.  To  establish  them  in  the 
conquered  temtory,  a  new  tenure  must  be  introduced.  The 
estates  distributed  must  be  made  fiefs,  diatin^ished  abore 
the  rest  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  giTing  a  prepon- 
derating power  to  the  owners.  Thus  an  ordw  of  men  depen- 
dent on  the  conqueror  will  be  established  in  the  conquered 
state.  But  these  estates  must  be  held  directly  from  tiie  con- 
queror, and  their  owners  must  be  the  foreign  yassals  of  his 
empire.  Here  is  something  like  tho  feudal  system  of  Charle- 
magne. When  the  Pope  was  invited  to  Paris,  to  place  the 
mantle  of  Charlema<zne  on  the  shoulders  of  Napoleon,  it  was 
only  a  third  diso^ise,  full  of  significance  for  his  army  and 
for  the  countries  ne  had  conquered. 

Such  was  the  triple  character  of  Napoleon  :  a  Caesar  to 
his  l)eople  and  amy;  a  Louis  XIV.  to  the  courtiers  and  di- 
plomatists ;  and  a  Charlemagne,  consecrated  by  the  Pope^ 
and  surrounded  with  his  vassals,  to  his  tributaries. 

In  tlie  personality  of  every  man  there  is  an  absolute  and 
a  relative  element.  The  absolute  element  is  his  positive 
power,  his  genius,  his  faculties.  Tho  relative  element  is  the 
web  of  associations  woven  for  him  by  the  accidents  of  his  birth 
and  the  circumstances  of  race,  coimtry,  and  family.    He  is 
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8  ehild  of  the  soil ;  from  his  cradle  be  assimilates  the  infln- 
enoes  that  surround  him,  and  the  fireside  impressions  that 
crowd  upon  hira ;  these  influences  may  narrow  his  circle,  but 
they  individualise  his  affections,  and  stamp  a  national  cha- 
racter upon  him.  But  take  him  away  from  home  and  ooun* 
try,  and  educate  him  outside  the  sphere  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  finds  himself,  as  times  go,  no  longer  in  contact  with  his 
country,  but  with  his  age.  He  bcoomps  a  child  of  the  times. 
His  angular  individuality  is  rounded  oil"  by  being  stoi  ped  in 
the  common  0{)iniuns  of  an  age  ;  opinions  not  peculiar  to  one 
people  but  comuKtu  to  many,  not  national  but  European. 
The  age  of  Napolji  on's  liirth  was  of  this  kind  ;  it  was  not 
patriotic,  but  cosmopolite;  Europe  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  swayed  by  opinion,  not  by  public  spirit;  by  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  not  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  diHerent 
nationalities. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  Napoleon  the  man,  these 
three  elements  must  be  considered  and  combined — his  per- 
sonal genius  or  positive  power ;  the  influences  of  l^irtb,  coun- 
try, and  family;  and  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
We  mast  examine  how  far  he  was  ruled  hy  these  influences, 
and  at  what  point  their  power  over  him  ceased. 

1.  Personally  nature  had  endowed  Napoleon  with  a  vast 
fbnd  of  force — a  concentrated  energy,  intense  passion,  ezplo- 
sive  feeling,  all  under  the  des|x)tic  dominion  of  his  wilL  In 
the  isolation  of  the  miUtary  school  he  educated  himself  mo- 
rally and intellectually;  neither  masters  nor  schoolfellows 
influenced  him.  That  a  youth's  will  should  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  discipline  is  a  rare  sign  of  greatness.  But  his  will^ 
though  practical  and  real,  and  ezclusiyely  directed  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  character,  proposed  to  itself  no  ideal, 
aimed  at  no  end  outside  the  sphere  of  its  own  nature.  Na^ 
poleon  would  never  be  a  hero  of  science,  nor  a  martyr  of 
opinion  ;  his  only  real  aim  was  his  own  personal  strength, 
energy,  and  gn^atncss. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  vulgar,  Kelti.<h  pleasure-seeking. 
Riches,  honours,  advancement  were  nothing  to  him.  Tlis 
thirst  for  glory  was  Roman,  and  clear  of  vanity  or  brag. 
He  eared  not  a  fig  for  praise ;  if  he  tried  to  astonish  or  cap- 


domineer.  Like  some  of  the  Italians  oi' the  Renaissance,  he 
desired  renown  because  he  desired  power.  He  tried  to  asto- 
nish and  overawe  mankind,  because  it  was  the  way  to  fasci- 
nate  them.  This  is  the  picture  that  Joseph  gives  us  of  his 
hoyhood ;  he  wished  to  be  great  because  he  wished  to  stand 
hy  himself;  he  did  not  care  for  any  glory  or  greatness  that 
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was  to  be  shared  with  others.  This  ambitious  directioii  of 
the  will  is  characteristio  of  the  intensest  development  of  the 
Italian  nature,  as  seen  in  the  old  Boman  republic. 

mie  ideal  of  Napoleon's  ^oong  ambition,  the  aim  of  his 
early  hopes,  was  personality  in  glory,  glory  for  glory's  sake, 
not  for  the  mob,  solitary  grandeur,  isolation  from  tlic  rest  of 
mankind :  to  be  the  object  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses 
and  of  the  respect  of  his  servants ;  to  be  unique  of  his  kind, 
the  cjmosore  for  the  eyes  of  men,  the  man  in  whose  bent 
brows  the  dostiiiies  of  the  world  were  written.  He  was  not 
one  of  Helvetius'  shuni  Romans,  like  the  Girondins,  nor  one 
of  Rousseau's,  like  tlie  Jacobins.  He  had  read  rhitarch,  but 
was  no  enthiLsiast  lor  him;  be  bad  none  of  tlie  CJirondin 
rhetoric,  or  of  the  Jacobin  fanaticism.  He  n  as  iiatinally  all 
that  the  otliers  |)ulfed  and  blew  to  transform  tliem>elves  into 
by  tbe  ^uidam  i'  of  tbe  current  litci  at  are.  Tliere  w  as  (kn  la- 
mation  cnoutjh  in  his  youthful  essiixs;  but  ^laililaviHi  and 
Montesquieu  had  fixed  his  attention,  and  ma(h^  him  su|)erior 
to  the  coiiunoiii)hice  of  big-  phrases.  Tliouj^h  he  miiiht  sip 
the  teaeliinir  of  Helvetius  and  Rousseau,  he  soon  saw  how 
utterly  ignorant  they  were  of  tlie  iuime  whose  panegyric 
they  were  pronouncing^:,  how  Utopian  their  visions,  how  im- 
possible their  men.  Napoleon  was  Roman  in  his  selfishness, 
in  his  individuality,  in  his  asperity.  The  true  Koman  tem- 
perament was  his  bj^  nature,  he  had  no  need  to  put  himself 
m  a  fever  to  secure  it.  It  was  not  by  education ;  for  he  had 
no  classical  education,  and  was  no  classical  Roman ;  it  was 
in  his  blood ;  he  was  a  Roman  because  he  was  a  true  Italian. 

2.  And  here  come  in  the  influences  of  birth  and  country. 
Not  that  the  true  Italian  belongs  to  this  age  any  more  than 
the  true  Roman ;  the  modem  fialian  is  usually  a  traditional 
and  counterfeit  classicist,  a  mere  reminiscence.  lie  tries  to 
come  out  as  a  Roman  after  Machiavelli's  prescription,  but  he 
fedls.  The  Beccarias  and  tlie  Filangieris  were  not  of  the 
antique  stuif ;  born  of  Locke,  modulated  after  the  echo  of 
the  French  Revolution,  they  were  mere  advocates  or  artists, 
—abominations  to  the  younp^  Napoleon.  The  truest  examples 
of  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  to  be  found  among 
the  mountaineers  of  some  of  the  nooks  of  Italy,  especially 
the  small  proprietors  of  Abruzzi  and  Cahibria,  or  among  the 
monks,  the  best  represdif  atives  of  the  people.  These  men 
would  soon  understand  ^lachiavelli,  if  tliev  could  read  liim. 
Specimens  of  tlie  same  kind  were  under  ^(  apoleon's  eyes  in 
Corsica,  where  tlieie  might  be  fduiid  a  remnant  of  the  real 
Italian  natuie, — not  onlv  ot  llie  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  but 
albo  of  the  vioieut,  passionate,  simple,  energetic,  audacious. 
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meoUeval,  Guelphic  and  GHbelUne  Italj,  with  its  oonoen- 
tnted  rather  than  ardent  feelings,  and  its  strong  personal 

p^sious,  sucli  us  were  after  Napoleon's  own  heart. 

The  influence  of  tlie  age  on  Napoleon  is  not  so  readily 
seen.  Nothing  could  be  less  modem  than  his  genius,  nothinff 
more  isolated.  This  was  a  great  cause  of  his  greatness  and 
strength  after  he  had  got  an  army  to  support  him :  for  Eu- 
rope  and  France  strove  in  vain  to  comprehend  him^  and 
failed  to  penetrate  his  meaning. 

The  era  of  his  birth  and  education  is  already  out  of  date 
to  modern  Lurupe.    Though  its  afioi-tuste  lingers  on  the 
pahites  of  the  nias.ses,  who  still  relish  the  niiiuna  of  what 
tlie  I'lncyclopO'lists  called  its  lumiPn  s,  yet  all  minds  of  mark 
have  shot  ahead.    Nobody  now  jjins  his  faitii  upon  N'oltairc 
or  Rousseau,  Diderot  or  D  Alenihert,  Condorcet,  CaV)anis  or 
Tracy,  who  arose  one  after  tlie  otlu?r  to  impress  the  stamp  of 
their  opinioLs  on  the  princi[)les  of  the  lu.volulion.  Deism, 
rationalism,  matf^rialism,  social  radicalism,  seientitie  and  in- 
tellectual radiealism,  have  proved  as  unsub.stantial  as  Ixion's 
cloud  beneath  the  sealpcl  of  modern  investigation  and  criti- 
cism.   Christianity,  unhappily,  though  she  is  every  where 
reooyering  from  the  ruin  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  does  not 
yet  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  this  fact.   Who  now-a- 
days  believes  in  the  absolute  g^oodness  of  human  nature? 
AVno  thinks  that  all  our  vices,  instead  of  having  their  roots 
in  our  hearts,  are  simply  the  products  of  our  social  institu* 
tions  P  Except  some  few  sociaUsts  and  communists,  who  now 
dreams  of  political  Utopias?    Who  looks  forward  to  the 
realisation  of  a  terrestrial  paradise?    The  bloody  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  century  })roposcd  to  itself  lie  ideal  of 
humanity,  of  goodness,  of  deistic  philanthropy,  and  of  indus- 
trial cosmopolitism.    There  were  to  be  no  more  separate 
nations,  for  all  men  are  brethren :       army  was  to  oe  an 
armed  propaganda,  whose  duty  was  to  proii  ( t  the  press,  the 
propaganda  of  peace: — such  was  the  lesson  gradually  evolved 
bv  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  A--sembli(\s,  hv  the  Direc- 
tory,  and  by  the  Tribunes,  till  J5onaj)arte  came  and  ij:ave  the 
lie  to  the  heap  of  illusions,  to  which  neitlu-r  the  terrorism  of 
the  Convention  nor  the  corruption  of  the  Directory  had 
opened  men's  eyes.    This  is,  if  not  the  single,  the  great 
le-s(.ii  which  Napoleon  taught;  and  this  ])rove.s  how  utter  a 
stranger  he  was  to  his  own  age,  and  how  iusiguiiicaut  will 
be  his  teaeliing  to  future  times. 

The  ideal  of  a  virtuous  people  regenerating  itself  beneath 
the  dripping  planks  of  the  guillotine  could  have  no  attrac- 
tions for  young  Uonaparte,  whose  mind  was  immersed  in 
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Tukms  of  his  own  glory »  and  was  fighting  imaginary  battiles 
ihat  were  to  rtuse  him  abore  Osoaar  and  Alexander,— such  a 

man  could  have  no  liking  for  a  cosmopolite  philanthropy 
that  would  abolish  war,  fraternise  all  mankind,  disband 
armies,  reduce  goveranient  to  a  minimum,  replace  political 
combinatiouB  by  civil  administration,  and  admit  of  no  classes 
but  labourers,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  all 
under  the  direction  of  natural  philosophers  and  chemists, 
who  were  to  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  atl'airs. 
Napoleon  s  soul  sickened  at  this  ideology ^  as  he  happily  nick- 
named it. 

Still  the  had  some  influence  on  younpf  Bona])arto, 
though  not  cnouL;h  to  make  him  a  disciple  of  I^fiusseau  or 
Condillac.  Joseph's  memoirs  inform  us  that  Napoleon  once 
comjwsed  a  rotnauce  of  ])ure  philanthropy,  in  whicli  society 
was  physicked  with  a  soothing  syrup,  concocted  in  accordance 
with  tho  ideas  of  the  day.  Yet  even  there  we  see  the  true 
Bon;i])arte  at  the  bottom.  His  cosmopolite  romance  was  not 
nieaiit  to  write  up  cosmopolitism,  but  himself.  He  is  his 
own  hero;  he  is  the  contre  of  all  political  movement  and 
organising  action,  the  imaginary  Crusoe  of  a  political  idyl. 
Joseph  was  deceived  by  it,  but  then  Napoleon  always  laughed 
at  the  dash  of  sendmentalism  in  his  character.  But  his  greats 
uncle,  to  whose  death-bed  he  was  conducted,  understood  him 
better,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  Uomone, — something  greats 
miffhty,  Cflssarean:  he  saw  the  eagle  nestling  in  his  breast 
and  struggling  in  his  brain ;  and  the  furrows  that  seamed 
his  forehead  appeared  to  the  old  man  like  the  bars  of  a  cage 
that  the  royal  bird  was  striving  to  break. 

Of  all  the  brothers,  Joseph  and  Louis  alone  seriously 
adopted  the  coemopolite  philanthropy  of  the  age.  Jerome 
had  no  ideality  or  ambition  of  any  kind ;  but  Ijucien  had  a 
mind  akin  to  Na})oleon  s,  and  proved  himself  capable  of 
seconding  his  brother  on  two  memorable  occasions, — when 
he  helped  him  to  the  first  consulate  at  St.  C'loud,  and  when 
he  defeud(Ml  the  tlirono  of  the  Bonaparti'S  at  the  i'all  of  the 
second  empire.  At  other  times  there  was  little  affection  he- 
tween  the  two  l)rot]H'rs;  their  ambitions  crossed,  and  Lucien 
would  never  allow  the  emperor  to  domineer  over  him. 

AVe  must  now  consider  the  relations  of  Napoleon  to  the 
Revolution.  Once  in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  he  soon 
began  to  show  wdiat  he  was  nuide  of.  His  astonishment  was 
only  cipiallcd  by  his  disdain  when  he  saw  Paris  in  the  power 
of  an  insurrectionary  mob;  he  sc(^rned  the  throne  that  could 
not  detend  itself  against  so  contemptible  a  foe, — a  foe  that 
oould  have  no  wOl  of  its  own,  no  plan,  no  unity.    Of  all 
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kimiaii  ihmgSy  lie  oonsidered  a  mob  to  be  least  human ;  it 
had  no  head,  no  heart ;  it  was  tiie  most  incompetent  leader, 
the  feeblest  fighter.  The  man,  he  thought,  was  the  chief 
who  eommandfi  and  the  warrior  who  obeys.  A  mob  was  but 
an  abortive  blunder.  The  extent  to  which  in  after-life  he 
carried  this  notkm  is  notorious;  anv  nation  that  revolted 
from  him  was' at  once  a  mob,  a  foule.  The  Caln'  rians,  the 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  Russian^;,  were,  all  and  each, 
mobs.  He  exaggerated  this  idea  till  he  lo^^t  sight  of  nation- 
ality, and  could  not  conceive  a  aubject  people  to  be  any  thing 
but  a  recruiting-ground  for  his  victorious  armies.  Thougn 
he  had  a  high  idea  of  the  Knp:lish,  ho  never  attained  to  the 
tni*^  ido'i  of  a  nation;  he  never  could  eompreliend  it  as  a 
coherent  wliolc  of  political  and  social  powoi's,  lie  could  never 
look  at  it  as  more  than  a  machine  for  war,  or  the  suhject- 
matt(^r  for  administration  and  pi'overnment.  This  fatal  scorn 
of  natinnality,  whieh  ruined  him  at  last,  partly  owed  its  ]>e- 
ginnirujfs  to  the  disn^ust  with  which  he  saw  that  demented 
mob  return inu:  i^i  hrutal  and  insolent  triumph  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastille. 

Vet,  in  spite  of  his  Ooriolanus-like  scorn  of  the  mob, — in 
spite  of  his  inflexible  despotic  will ; — in  spite  of  his  i)assion 
for  race,  which  would  have  invented  a  pedigree,  if  ne  had 
possessed  none  of  his  own ; — ^in  mte  of  a  feeling  that  would 
have  made  him,  like  the  first  Smrza,  throw  away  bis  spade 
at  the  sight  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  clutch  the  sword  that 
•was  to  become  a  sceptre ; — in  spite  of  his  contempt  for  tri- 
vialitr  of  thought  or  lowness  of  origin ; — in  spite  of  all  tiiic^ 
Napoleon,  the  bom  anti-zevolutionist,  became  a  Jacobin,  and 
to  all  appearance  u  sincere  one. 

He  was  no  leveller  bv  nature ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
tbat  the  GKrondins,  with  all  their  big  words,  did  nothing; 
and  of  all  oontemptibie  things,  next  to  the  incoherence  of  an 
insurrectionary  mob,  mere  talk  was  the  worst*  But  among 
the  .Jacobins  there  were  some  who  could  act,  and  did  act; 
action,  however  absurd,  was  somethina^ :  it  had  some  con- 
sequences, it  Wiis  the  road  of  ambition,  t  lie  way  to  be  [jreat. 
Therefore  he  became  a  Jacobin  provisionally,  to  set  himstdf 
n- fining.  The  phase  was  brief,  and  not  very  smooth.  He 
attended  some  clubs,  but  always  in  his  unifonn,  anH  he  con- 
ducted  himself  with  moderation,  ile  soon  found  out  that 
the  Jacobins  thought  like  a  mob,  and  were  subject  to  its  epi- 
demic a-^itutions ;  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  one  who  was  an 
exception  to  the  rest, — the  only  one  who  could  act,  or  speak, 
or  hold  his  tonfrue,  according  to  the  occasion  ;  the  only  one 
that  still  powdered  his  hair,  dressed  in  the  old  fashion,  rei'used 
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to  excliango  tlic  language  of  the  old  court  for  that  of  the 
saus-culottcsy  and  was  systematically  cold  and  inexorable. 
Maximilien  Robespierre,  one  of  the  narrowest -minded  of 
men,  bilious  rather  than  strong,  was  as  far  from  being  a 
mere  dechiimer  as  the  times  allowed,  coidd  pursue  a  definite 
object,  could  silence  opponents,  and  could  inspire  a  fanatical 
attachment.  Napoleon  acknowledged  Robespierre  to  be  some' 
body;  a  person  and  not  a  thing ;  and  it  was  to  his  person  and 
his  policy, — ^not  to  his  guillotine  and  his  murders, — that  he 
gave  a  temporary  adhesion.  Robespierre's  brother  made  him 
gOTemor  of  Toulon,  and  thus  opened  the  door  to  his  career. 

Napoleon  at  Toulon  was  Jacobin;  he  appeared  in  the 
same  character  at  Paris  when  the  Directory  employed  him  io 
sweep  the  counter-revolution  I'rom  the  streets ;  not  that  he 
loved  the  revolution,  but  he  wislied  to  use  it.  He  had  already 
determined  to  ruin  the  Directory  wlicn  he  was  helping  it  to 
put  down  its  enetuies.  Perhaps  he  was  even  tlien  dreaming 
of  yoking  botli  the  revolution  and  the  counter-revolution  to 
his  chariot,  knowing  that  there  was  no  otlier  liand  to  guide 
them,  no  one  else  that  eould  make  them  run  to<iether.  Jiis 
Jacobinisui  was  only  a  result  of  that  tearless  decision  of  cha- 
racter which  afterwards  conducted  him  to  the  (^npire. 

We  must  now  ])ass  to  another  point,  which  concerns  the 
great  conqueror's  personal  genius,  not  the  luilitary  or  ad- 
ministrative genius  which  enabled  him  to  regulate  an  empire 
or  a  camp  with  a  \4e\v  equally  comj^rehcnsive.  The  moment 
he  came  ut)on  the  stage  of  the  world,  he  began  to  discuss 
with  Joseph,  from  whom  he  had  no  secrets,  the  question, 
whether  he  diould  be  a  Ccesar  in  the  West,  or  an  Alexander 
in  the  East  P  should  he  be  Greek  or  Frank,  Roman  or  Gor- 
sican  ?  Oh,  he  could  divide  himself  and  go  to  buffets  on  the 
doubt !  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  dLsoipline  and  nnite 
revolutionary  and  coimter-i*evolutionary  France  ?  Could  he 
take  the  army  of  Italy  as  his  starting -point?  Could  he 
change  first  Europe  and  then  the  world,  and  set  it  spinning 
on  his  fire-new  French  axle  ?  or  was  it  all  a  dream? 

He  was  often  in  anxiety  about  his  fortune ;  more  than 
once  he  shifbed  his  sails,  and  tried  anotli(  r  tack.  She  had 
played  him  some  dog-tricks ;  as  yet  he  had  rasped  only  the 
nein  of  her  garment,  he  had  not  got  hold  of  the  hair  of  her 
head.  He  would  (|uit  France  and  go  to  (Constantinople,  dis- 
cipline the  Turkish  army  ami  raise  the  ( >ttoman  hordes.  ( )r 
he  would  throw  himself  on  tlie  I'.ast,  set  Islam  in  a  blaze, 
and  establish  his  power  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  or  by  the 
shores  of  the  Picd  Sea.  Such  were  the  projects  that  Hit  ted 
through  his  embittered  brain,    lie  would  astonish  the  world, 
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or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  had  discovered,  one  might 
almost  say  created,  the  dash  of  the  French  soldier,  only  to 
see  the  army  of  Italy  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  suspicious 
Convention  or  the  stupid  Directory, — so  he  would  throw 
himself  into  the  nrms  of  the  Turk,  wliose  pride  might  be  in- 
fliiTiiod  })v  the  TiiuL'nificonce  of  his  dcstinv.  It  was  a  mere 
dreaiii ;  but  n  di  caiu  that  could  only  occur  to  a  jrreat  mind, 
which  can  cwtrai  t  a  practical  view  even  from  a  cldiiicra.  .Vn 
ambitious  tenipcranicnt  like  his  can  never,  in  modern  Europe, 
be  otherwise  than  chimerical;  it  is  always  al)nornial,  always 
in  opposition  to  the  reason  of  the  age,  always  olfensive  to  its 
civilisation,  always  injurious  to  its  I'uture.  The  revolution 
alone  could  make  a  Napoleon  possible ;  not  because  he  was  a 
revolutionist,  but  because  he  could  use  the  revolution  as  his 
instrument,  and  could  make  it  contradict  its  own  principles. 

In  the  East  all  things  are  possible ;  the  fatalism  of  the 
Goran  invests  every  adventure  with  grandeur,  and  makes  it 
practicable  for  (be  moment.  Napoleon  knew  tliis.  Bnt  what 
could  he  have  done  with  the  dull  effete  Turk  P  In  spite  of 
his  fondness  for  them,  how  could  he  have  united  the  Arabs, 
who  liave  no  more  cohesion  than  the  sands  of  their  own 
deserts? 

}Te  solved  these  perplexities  by  dragginpr  the  unwilling 

Directory  into  the  Egyptian  expedition.  Thanks  to  Jose- 
phine's influence  over  Ibarras,  he  was  left  to  do  as  he  liked. 
His  designs  were  furthered  by  Talleyi-and  and  Koederer,  and 
the  other  ambitious  men  who  had  one  foot  in  the  revolution 
and  the  other  in  the  counter-revolution,  .and  were  readv  for 
any  change  save  the  return  of  the  Jiourbons,  of  whose  for- 
giveness they  despaired.  The  Egyptian  expedition  was  an 
isthmus  between  two  continents;  it  put,  for  the  time,  a  two- 
edLT'd  SWOT-,}  into  his  hands.  He  miiilit  tidvo  his  choice 
between  Cicsar  and  the  West,  and  Alexaiulor  and  the  l*>ast. 

But  even  as  ireneral  of  the  army  of  I'iirypt  he  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  his  destiny.  lie  was  playing  for  the  world,  and 
the  odds  were  still  against  him.  He  had  an  army,  it  is  true; 
but  the  stroke  of  a  rcl-tapist's  pen  at  Paris  nnght  any  day 
deprive  him  of  it.  lie  hail  no  hold  on  the  nation,  no  chance 
offered  of  seizing  the  supreme  ]K)wer.  Hut  when  he  had 
once  conceived  the  idea  (jf  his  return  from  Kgypt,  it  was 
anotlit  r  allair.  He  soon  penetrated  the  ins-and-outs  of  the 
situation  ;  he  made  cat's-paws  of  those  who  wanted  to  trade 
on  his  glory ;  he  took  the  measure  of  Talleyrand,  Roedcrer, 
Thibandeau,  Fouch^,  and  Siey^s ;  he  counted  on  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  not  without  some  doubt  and  hesitation ;  but  he  let 
them  see  that  his  personal  greatness  was  the  only  soil  in 
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which  their  ambition  could  take  root  and  thrive ;  tiiat  unless 
they  were  grafted  on  him,  they  would  soon  wither  away. 

Discounting  a  few  oscillations,  from  this  moment  he  may 
be  said  to  have  calculat^^d  all  contingencies,  and  made  all 
his  combinations.  Thoutrli  not  always  master  of  liis  passions, 
it  needed  a  sharp  eye  to  pierce  them  ;  his  brothers  alone  could 
penetrate  hini.    Hencelortli  his  destiny  was  determined,  and 
he  kept  it  in  his  own  liands.    He  would  neither  be  driven 
nor  led.    He  would  be  nobody's  tool.    He  would  take  his 
own  time,  and  would  not  hurry  himself  by  a  sinple  minute 
for  any  one;  he  t^ok  steps  to  secure  his  brotliers'  obedience, 
and  pre-arranged  the  disgrace  oi'  Lucien.    His  brothers 
shoukl  be  like  memlxjrs  of  his  own  bodv,  but  only  on  eon- 
ditions.    He  would  raise  them  to  greatness,  but  they  should 
be  what  he  chose  to  make  them  and  nothing  else.    How  un- 
natural it  was  in  them  to  rebel  against  him,  how  wrong  of 
Lucien  to  understand  him  too  weU,  of  Joseph  to  understand 
him  so  ill !  He  allowed  them  to  see  through  his  designs,  but 
he  required  them  to  merge  their  persooaliiy  in  him.  Hia 
brothers  were  the  most  essential  feature  of  ms  political 
tem,  but  thev  by  no  means  answered  lus  expectations.  Hia 
complaints  of  them  were  bitter.   Why  oould  not  Joseph  and 
Lncien  forget  themselveB,  and  remember  nobody  but  Napo- 
leon ?   Wei*e  they  not  limbs  of  his  body»  parts  of  his  very 
being  F 

The  fault  that  Napoleon  always  found  with  his  brothers 
was,  tliat  thev  did  not  make  themselves  what  he  wished  ;  did 
not  think  us  he  thought,  feel  as  Ijc  felt,  nor  devote  themselves 
soul  and  body  to  his  interests.  He  wanted  them  to  anticipate 

his  desires,  and  to  obev  before  he  had  issued  the  order.  He 

ft' 

set  Ljugene  licauharnais  before  them  as  a  model  of  filial  at- 
tachment, and  Hortense  as  a  type  of  devotion.  His  policy 
was  a  family  system,  like  the  Arab  sheick's,  with  his  nucleus 
of  sons  and  brothers  in  the  midst  of  his  circle  of  liegemen. 
He  loved  all  his  relations,  but  with  a  seltish  love,  as  the  limbs 
of  liis  own  body ;  he  suttered  when  they  were  hurt,  and  sym- 
])atliised  truly  with  their  soitows.  lint  he  sneered  at  their 
foolish  amusements,  when  they  sei'med  to  forget  their  Bona- 
l)arte  blocnl ;  thus  he  made  himself  rather  feared  than  sin- 
cerely beloved  in  his  familv.  The  Ibrest-kintr  was  condemned 
to  solitude,  even  while  reposing  majestically  by  the  side  of 
his  lioness,  or  while  gamboling  with  his  cubs. 

Italian  as  he  was»  he  had  not  the  hanmmy  and  complete* 
ness  of  the  old  Italian  charfujter.  He  eould  never  attain  to 
the  clearness  of  Tision,  to  the  perspicamty  and  calmness  whic^ 
distinguished  Oeesar.  He  was  not  as  logioal  mdi  himself  aa 
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he  should  have  been.  This  defect,  in  a  chiiructer  of  such 
energy,  explains  tlie  worst  instances  of  liis  rashness,  his 
raiire,  and  his  indomitahle  rather  than  insatiable  ambition. 
He  bt'lonti-ed  to  the  middle  ages  rather  tlian  to  that  classi- 
cal antiquity  wliose  lite  was  simple,  homusroneous  ;  which 
aimed  at  unity  of  cliaracter,  and  harmony  oi'  the  passions, 
ideas,  and  sentiments;  wliich  directed,  but  never  thwarted 
nature, — unlike  ( 'hristianitv,  whidi  is  a  battle  against  the 
passions.  MorcMjvi  r,  the  social  system  of  the  (j reeks  and 
Romans  was  not  cumpiicatcd  with  the  admixture  of  foreign 
nationalities.  It  was  all  changed  after  the  Celts,  Germans, 
and  Sclayes  had  established  themselves  in  Tarious  parts  of 
Oreeoe  and  of  the  Empire.  Strange  languages,  buharoua 
manners,  new  ideas,  foreign  feelings,  leavened  the  old  ciyi- 
liaation.  Ghristaanity  came  in,  and  set  Greek  and  Boman, 
Gelt,  German,  and  Sdave  to  combat  the  old  man  each  in  his 
own  person.  The  roaring  loom  of  time  was  weaving  the  web 
of  a  new  world,  and  from  this  tangled  coil  the  medieval  na- 
tions of  Em^ope  had  their  birth.  Thev  were  people  of  ener- 
getic passions  ener<;etically  restrainea ;  men  ever  militant, 
striving  to  model  their  life  on  the  ideal  of  another  w^orld. 
Thus  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  classical  ideal  stands  in 
direct  contrast  with  that  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  as 
develc^wd  among  the  Xiatin-speaking  nations,  where  the  con- 
tending civilisations  were  brought  more  closely  together.  If 
the  Italians  preserved  the  largest  share  of  the  classical  spirit, 
they  also  inherited  the  greatest  proportion  of  medieval  pas- 
sion. Napoleon  was  a  living  example  of  this  w^dl-nij^h  ex- 
tinct species.  His  reason,  his  passion,  and  his  imagination, 
were  not  in  equilibrium. 

Nor  were  the  times  apt  to  restore  the  balance.  The 
eighteenth  century  presented  a  thick  jungle  of  opinions,  which, 
if  they  sent  out  vigorous  suckers,  also  covered  the  ground 
with  dead  leaves.  Aristocracy  in  decomposiliuii  ;  democracy 
developing  ;  Christianity  retreating ;  Deism  advancing,  but 
sapjx^d  by  scepticism  ;  materiidism  dogmatising  atheism; 
the  literature  of  Louis  XIV.  going  out  of  date,  that  of  Louis 
XV.  setting  the  fashion ;  the  school  of  IVAlembert  giving 
buth  to  ike  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Academy  ohimging 
into  an  Jnetitut  of  eaeants  leavened  with  Gondoroef  s  doable 
ambition  of  mling  the  state,  and  of  leading  the  intellect  of 
mankind.  All  this  was  jumbled  together  in  men's  minds 
with  reminiscences  of  classical  antiquity  and  relics  of  Epi- 
cureanism, during  Napoleon's  youth  and  at  his  first  start  in 
life.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  could  not  expect  from  his 
temperM&ent  either  the  harmony  of  a  Gnsar  or  the  unity  of 
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an  Alexandor  ;  much  less  could  we  reasonably  look  lor  tliose 
hiti^her  quulities  wliicb  distinguished  Charleningne, — niagna- 
raous  and  sublime  siniplicitv  and  unswerving  rectitude. 

His  education  was  equally  at  fault.  Alexander,  the  scho- 
lar of  Aristotle,  Lad  been  formed  by  a  great  mind  on  great 
models.  Caesar,  as  an  Epicurean,  kept  his  philostjphv  to  him- 
self, without  prcteudin^  to  apply  it  to  the  world.  Napoleon 
had  made  no  solid  studies  except  in  mathematics,  had  formed 
no  real  judgment  but  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  really  liked 
nothing  but  natural  history.  The  rest  of  his  education  was 
a  dead  letter ;  but  he  had  not  Oeesar's  liberality ;  he  could 
only  regard  literature  as  a  political  engine,  or  at  best  a  de- 
coration  for  his  throne;  he  was  beneath  his  times  in  all  the 
essential  elements  of  intellectual  culture ;  hence  he  invariably 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  found  an  Imperial  Ihiiversity,  and 
to  impose  it  as  a  model  upon  the  learning  and  education  of 
Europe. 

The  secret  of  his  ascendency  over  men  was,  that  his  won- 
derful intellect  could  flash  light  on  his  whole  horizon  at  a 
glance,  could  seize  on  all  circumstances,  all  accidents,  all 
changes,  however  unexpected;  no  variation  of  the  political 
atmosphere  found  him  unprepared.  lie  was  never  off  liis 
guard,  for  a  thousand  ways  and  means  opened  b(  fore  liim 
on  the  instant,  and  in  any  eniei  gc  luy  he  soon  rt  gaiiu  fl  bis 
balance.  His  horizon  mav  not  have  lu'cn  as  w'ldv  as  Ciesar's 
or  Alexander's,  but  it  was  wi(]e  enough.  li*  he  luul  not 
Alexanih^'s  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  llu?  world,  or  C'a>ai-'s 
un])i'ejn(lieed  freedom  of  mind,  he  probably  excelled  theni  both 
in  rapidity  of  view.  An  instaiitnneous  inspiration  flashed 
across  him  when  the  most  untxpected  events  seemed  to  be 
conspiring  against  his  star.  His  superiority  was  in  the  sphere 
of  the  vnexpectedf  much  more  than  in  that  of  reflection  and 
deliberation.  If  his  genius  sometimes  played  him  false,  it 
was  only  in  his  decline,  and  after  he  had  grossly  misused  his 
fortune.  The  resources  of  his  imagination  and  his  judgment 
were  most  abundant  when  the  situation  seemed  most  despe- 
rate, even  though  he  had  become  involved  by  his  own  fault. 
And  yet,  when  danjsrer  thickened  around  him,  when  he  tempted 
his  fortune  and  risked  his  capital  like  a  gambler,  there  was 
always  a  possibility  that  his  resources  might  fail  under  the 
very  encumbrance  of  their  wealth. 

Whenever  he  felt  it  necessary  to  clear  his  ideas,  he 
spoke  out  to  some  of  the  hard  heads  that  surrounded  him, — 
not  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  disentangle  his  thoughts,  and 
fix  his  conceptions ;  or  else  to  transplant  his  seedling  ideas 
into  other  men's  minds,  to  be  there  cultivated  and  perfected. 
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Knowing  notliing  of  legislation  or  of  ciyil  affairSi  lie  got 
competent  men  to  talk  of  Hiem,  appropriated  their  notions, 
stamped  them  in  the  mint  of  his  own  brain,  and  uttered  them 
as  his  own  coinage,— not  always  with  complete  siu  cess,  for 

he  was  in  too  gr(  nt  a  hurry  :  as  soon  as  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
a  thing,  he  fancied  he  had  already  mastered  it,  and  thus  his 
readiness  and  decision  sometimes  betrayed  him. 

But  in  spite  of  the  encumbrnnoes  of  his  mental  opulence, 
of  his  intemperate  passion,  and  of  his  impatient  rapidity,  he 
was  a  bom  ruler  of  men.  He  did  not  persuade  thdr  renson 
or  win  their  affections,  but  he  knocked  them  down  —  he 
dum foundered  them  with  w  onder  :ind  aniazenient.  His  ac- 
tion was  neither  social  nor  intellectual,  but  imperial  and 
administrati\ e ;  and  if  he  sowed  a  whole  harvest  of  future 
difficulties,  he  reaped  in  his  day  the  most  absolute  obedience 
without  exciting  outside  his  army  the  least  true  enthusiasm 
for  his  cause.  What  enthusiasm  could  there  he  for  a  man 
whoso  solo  cause  was  his  own  ])erson  ^  His  ascendency  was 
simply  personal.  Xothinj?  could  be  more  (liaiiictri<"ally  op- 
posed to  the  aspirations  and  ideas  of  his  epoch  than  were  his 
principles;  he  subdued  men,  therefore,  without  convert ino: 
them,  he  ruled  them  without  gaining  their  affections.  He 
would  have  given  the  world  to  be  beloved  ;  it  was  a  bitter 
grief  to  him  that  he  coidd  not  reach  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  of  whose  lives  and  fortunes  he  disposed.  But  how 
could  a  man  who  represented  no  principle,  who  was  only  the 
organ  of  his  own  cause,  win  the  minds  of  mankind  ? 

He  revenged  himself  on  mankind  bjr  despising  them ;  and 
his  contempt  for  them  was  fatal  to  him.  Not  out  that  he 
oonld  appraise  individuals  at  their  true  worth,  as  soldiers, 
men  of  science,  or  administrators;  not  hut  that  he  could 
flatter  them,  caress  them,  and  exalt  each  of  them  in  his  own 
sphere.  But  the  few  men  that  resisted  him  he  hated,  and 
the  rest  be  despised,  perhaps  for  their  unctuous  obsequious- 
ness. The  Spanish  war  was  the  first  thing  that  traversed  the 
march  of  his  desitrns.  He  bellowed  for  the  truth,  but  de- 
lated those  who  told  it ;  for  he  required  the  very  stars  in 
their  courses  to  fight  for  his  plans,  and  to  favour  his  inte- 
rests, and  he  loudly  gave  the  lie  to  fnct^  when  they  crossed 
his  projects.  Yet  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  truth  being 
kept  from  him,  of  people  not  wanting  him  to  know  it,  and  of 
Joseph  and  Koederer,  and  the  rest  of  his  ministers,  being  too 
great  fools  to  see  it.  He  had  done  the  same  thing  before  the 
Spanish  war,  wliile  Joseph  was  at  Naples.  At  c  ne  time  he 
wanted  Corfu  and  Sicily;  at  another,  win  n  Marmont  was 
in  Illyria,  he  wanted  to  have  a  direct  iniiueuce  in  Bosnia, 
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through  an  alliaiice  with  the  Pasha,  and  a  fnger  in  the 
afiairs  of  Alhania  and  the  SdsTonic  provinces  of  Turkey, — 
for  he  entertained  ulterior  views  in  regard  to  the  Alhamiins 
and  the  Bosniacs,  who  now  seemed  to  him  of  better  blood 
than  the  muddle-headed  Turks.  All  the  time  that  he  was 
master  of  the  Adriatic  he  kqpt  his  eyes  on  Syria  and  Egypt. 
But  how  was  he  to  manage  England  ?  No  matter — Joseph 
and  his  admirals  must  he  made  responsible  for  the  English 
fleet.  He  would  not  see  what  only  a  fool  could  have  failed 
to  see.  Not  that  lie  was  a  fool,  but  this  was  his  way  of  whip* 
ping  the  sea,  like  Xerxes,  and  of  exhibiting  his  anger  against 
the  fatality  which  would  not  yield  to  his  star.  Joseph,  or 
one  of  his  naval  officers,  was  almost  always  the  unhappy 
whipping-post. 

Ho  Ik  ard  a  voice  within  him,  which  spoke  louder  than 
all  tlie  I'ac'ts  in  the  world.  Though  the  West  opened  her  arms 
to  him,  while  the  East  was  closing  to  him,  yet  it  was  for  the 
East  that  his  ambition  yearned.  There  he  iiiii2lit  hit  Va\<x- 
land  u  hea\  irr  blow  than  the  continental  blockade  liad  ]>roved 
to  l)e, — it'  he  could  but  enlist  Russia  without  ])aying  her  with 
Constantinople;  if  he  could  secure  Torfu  and  Sii'ily  and  the 
port  of  (\ittaro,  and  establish  his  influence  in  Bosnia.  It  was 
with  this  idea  tluit  he  emplo3''ed  so  many  agents  like  Badia 
throughout  the  East,  especially  in  Ai  abia  ; — men  who  de- 
pended on  him  alone,  over  whose  minds  he  had  ensured  a 
personal  sway,  and  whose  enthusiasm  he  had  enlisted  on  his 
side.  As  emperor,  he  never  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  pro- 
jects that  had  flitted  through  his  brain  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt. 
Once  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  would  infallibly  become, 
as  he  thought,  master  of  the  world.  His  aneer  with  Mar- 
mont  and  his  resentment  at  Joseph's  deploraUe  carelessness 
and  stupidity;  were  but  stalking-horses  to  cover  his  disap- 
pointment 

His  impatience  of  fortune  and  his  contempt  for  men  were 
twin  sentunents,  which  waxed  as  his  chances  of  securing 
the  Mediterranean  waned.  No  ffood  could  come  of  them. 
A  divine  Nemesis  dogs  those  who  so  scornfully  slight  the 
creatures  of  God.  He  in  whose  eyes  the  Calabnan  patriots^ 
the  Spaniards,  Portuffuese,  and  Eussians,  were  mere  mobs, 
who  could  designate  tne  great  Baron  Stein  as  Ip  nommc  Stein^ 
and  could  officially  treat  men  of  the  calibre  of  Fichte,  Fre- 
deric ScUegel,  and  Gorres,  as  so  much  mud,  had  small  right 
to  whine  over  the  treachery  of  destiny  and  the  fickleness 
friends,  when  his  own  hour  was  come. 

There  was  really  but  little  reason  why  men  should  have 
been  faithful  to  him;  the  armies  that  he  had  drawn  &om 
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revolutionised  France,  and  the  police  which  he  had  organised 
in  the  empire,  were  only  the  pedestal  tor  his  greatness,  and 
had  been  systematically  administered  for  his  own  purposes. 
It  was  mere  policy  to  spare  the  iinauces  of  France  as  much 
as  possible,  to  quarter  his  armies  upon  Italy,  Spain,  I'ortugal, 
Germany,  or  Kussia,  and  to  consolidate  French  power  in  the 
conquered  countries  by  rewarding  his  soldiers  with  grants  of 
land.  Yet  he  had  a  real  love  for  the  French ;  and  in  return 
the  masses  of  the  French  people  were  devoted  to  him,  though 
they  understood  him  not.  The  leaders  of  the  Bevolution 
served  him,  because  he  seemed  the  only  possible  barrier  to 
the  return  of  the  old  rfyime.  The  emiff  rSs,  who  had  accepted 
plocee  in  his  court,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  effectual 
barrier  against  revolution.  The  Institut  was  interested  in 
his  cause,  because  he  had  made  some  of  its  most  celebrated 
members  into  senators;  the  great  body  of  writers  accepted 
pensions  from  him.  It  was  a  most  mortifying  fact  that  he 
oould  get  no  hold  of  their  minds ;  his  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  his  Bureau  de  I* Esprit  publique,  a  department  of  his  state 
police,  were  a  poor  compensation.  His  army  was  interested 
m  him,  for  he  spared  the  blood  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  was 
only  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  auxiliaries  ;*  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  always  sent  his  guard  into  the  battle  at  the 
decisive  moment  ;  greedy  of  honour  for  them,  he  grudged  to 
share  it  witli  others,  and  thus  kept  them  always  at  the  boil- 
ing-point of  ^dory.  • 

He  never  spuke  disrespectfully  of  the  French  ;  never  re- 
spectfully of  tiio  Italians,  the  8])aniards,  or  the  Portuguese. 
The  Germans  were  ridiculously  elunisy  stick-in-tlie-muds,  the 
Russians  were  slaves.  The  IV»les,  as  allies  of  the  French, 
were  passable  ;  the  English  Parliament  was  respectable, 
though  odious,  as  the  great  obstacle  to  his  designs.  The  iJal- 
maliaus,  Croats,  Albanians,  iJosniacs,  and  Arabs,  were  hope- 
fill  young  military  races,  with  whom  great  things  might  be 
done  in  the  East.  The  rest  of  manlund  was  only  food  for 
powder. 

He  loved  the  French  peasants, — and  with  reason ;  it  was 
of  their  sinew  and  muscle  that  his  chariot  of  victory  was 
compacted.  He  admired  the  French  artisan  for  his  ready 
wit,  his  good-will,  and  his  handy  Tersatility.  He  was  proud 

•  Thiers  tells  us  (Ilistnire  du  Cun.sulat  et  de  VKmpire,  torn.  xvi.  p.  G9), 
that  Napoleon  said  to  Metteraicb  at  Diesdcu,  " '  J'ai  perdu,  celaest  vrai,  deux 
oentmiUe  hommm  en  Kussie;  il  y  avait  dans  ce  nombre  cent  mille  soldato 
lran9ais  des  meillcurs;  ceux-Ui  je  les  regretl«', —  oui,  je  ks  regrt-tte  vive- 
ment.  Quint  uux  auirea,  cVtaieiit  des  Italit'ns,  (k>s  Polonai",  ei  principale- 
meiit  des  Allemands.'  A  ces  paroles  Napolcoa  ujuuta  uu  gesle  qui  signifiait 
que  oetie  dendted  perte  le  wnchait  pen." 
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of  his  engineers,  who  made  roads  and  constructed  fortresses 
for  him  on  the  nalient  points  of  the  conquered  countries.  It 
oaunot  be  said  tiiat  he  was  quite  unfeelixig ;  he  loTed  his 
family  and  the  French.  But  these  two  affections  were  only 
saborainate  parts  of  his  selfish  ambition^— -that  dominant 
passioDy  which,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  swallowed  up  every 
thing  dse. 

His  political  63rstem  depended  on  the  instnunents  he  was 
obliged  to  employ.  He  succeeded  in  calling  an  army  into 
existence.  He  had  no  success  in  creating  a  body  of  admi- 
nistrators inspired  with  his  views  and  desires.  The  auditors 
of  the  Council  of  State,  which  he  meant  for  a  seminary  of 
ministers,  were  men  of  the  age,  and  could  devote  themsclyes 
to  his  service ;  but  they  could  never  identify  themselves  with 
his  views,  for  the  simple  reason  thut  they  never  knew  what 
they  were.  The  secret  both  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
Napoleon's  system  lay  in  this.  There  was  a  subtle  and  per- 
petunl  antagonism  between  his  personal  views  and  the  real 
destinies  of  Europe,  as  determined  by  the  reli^^ious,  moral, 
social,  scientific,  and  intelleetual  antecedents  of  its  civilisa- 
tion. The  only  sympathy  that  Napoleon  naturally  liad  was 
with  science ;  he  was  especially  hostile  to  all  movement  of 
free  thoiii^ht,  to  every  intelleetual  development  whieh  he 
could  not  guide  and  shape  at  his  pleasure.  The  Revolution 
had  put  mif^hty  instruments  into  his  hands — the  army,  the 
If}sf/(if(,^m\  a  centralised  administration,  conducted  bv  men 
who  had  been  ag^andised  by  the  llevolution,  and  were  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  maintenance  of  his  j)ower.  But 
Christendom  is  not  like  Islam  ;  fatalists  submit  soul  and  body 
to  a  conqueror,  not  so  Christians.  If  Napoleon  could  have 
created  a  duplioate  of  himself,  and  made  him  Pope,  he  might 
have^  appropriated  the  Mth  of  Southern  Europe.  ^  But  tioat 
was  impoBBinle ;  and  his  system  remained  irreconcilable  with 
the  free  progress  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  history. 

This  was  the  w^ikness  of  his  career ;  he  was  condemned 
to  be  the  phoenix  of  his  race,  the  sole  specimen  of  his  speciee ; 
and  his  system  was  but  the  function  of  his  person ;  it  had  no 
independent  vitality  or  value.  It  grew  out  of  no  x>BSt,  era- 
bodied  no  present,  and  consequently  could  lead  to  no  future, 
fie  represented  neither  the  ideas  of  an  age,  nor  the  spirit  of 
a  nation  ;  his  ideas  and  his  spirit  were  his  own.  He  was  a 
wonderfully  great  man,  but  his  greatness  was  purely  per- 
sonaL  But  this  was  not  enough  for  his  ambition.  Thouf^h 
he  was  neither  the  historical  repres^tative  of  a  nationality, 
nor  the  intellectual  representative  of  an  age,  but  only  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  own  inward  ambition  and 
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terrible  will,  he  yet  wislied  to  pcrpetaate  IniDself  to  fntore 
generatioiiat  to  annex  Europe  to  hie  person,  and  to  brand  it 
with  hii  name.  He  wishecl  to  sumve  in  the  structure  of 
European  society,  like  the  Pharaohs  in  their  pyramids.  All 
its  institutions  were  to  receiye  the  impress  of  his  mind,  and 
to  be  moulded  by  his  personal  character.  This  was*  his  one 
gigantic  mistake,  and  he  was  the  first  to  awake  from  its  brief 
illusions,  and  to  experience  its  lasting  disappointment. 

But  though  others  failed  to  comprehend  his  policy,  it  was 
dear  enough  to  himself.  When  he  reestablished  the  style  of 
Louis  XI  v.,  with  its  stiff  etiquette  and  ceremonial;  when  he 
pretended  to  follow  the  direction  of  Talleyrand,  and  to  adopt 
nis  forms  of  diplomacy;  when  he  made  a  show  of  consulting 
Roederer  because  he  had  seen  the  old  regime,  took  M.  de 
Narbonne  into  his  service,  anrl  employed  Caulaincourt,  his 
object  was  to  impose,  not  upon  the  revolutionised  French 
nation,  but  upon  the  mlons  of  Paris,  which  were  on  one  hand 
a  relic  of  the  old  rrc/ime,  and  on  the  other  the  traditioiiary 
representatives  of  the  philosopliic  sahn.s  of  the  eighteenth 
centur}',  and  upon  the  diplomatic  and  aristocratic  world  at 
Vienna  and  lierlin,  and  especially  at  St.  iVtersburg.  Hence 
the  extreme  importance  which  he  scorned  to  attach  to  the 
Parisian  theatres;  hence  hi.s  andntion  of  having  the  best  or- 
chestra, tlie  most  fashionable  opera,  the  most  briUiant  music, 
in  Europe,  and  of  amusing  foreign  society  with  the  court- 
cireuhir  uf  the  Tuileries,  with  the  plays  of  the  Thnilre  fi  im- 
cais,  and  with  the  news  of  literature  and  art.  He  wished  his 
i)rotherB  to  echo  this  note  at  their  capitals,  Kaples  and  Ma- 
drid ;  he  wished  the  same  fetes  and  spectacles  to  be  given  at 
Milan,  the  Hagu^,  and  Cassel;  so  that  men  might  every  where 
see  in  the  new  empire  the  revival  of  the  state  nuuums,  the 
diplomacy,  and  the  policy  of  Louis  XIY. 

Not  wat  Louis  and  Napoleon  had  much  in  common.  Louis 
XIY.  had  renounced  the  system  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  so  unfor- 
tunately revived  by  Francis  I.  He  did  not  ospire  to  be  Caesar, 
or  to  restore  to  the  throne  of  France  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  he  explicitly  recognised 
the  rank  of  the  emperor,  and  his  priority  even  to  the  king  of 
France ;  his  pride  respected  the  imperial  digni^,  even  while 
his  ambition  was  polling  down  the  emperor.  His  policy  was 
that  of  Aichelieu  and  Mazarin — to  weaken  the  emperor  in 
Germany  and  Italy  by  making  the  German  and  Italian 
princes  dependent  on  his  purse,  as  he  had  already  subsidised 
the  Stuarts  and  the  great  persona  ires  of  Sweden,  Hungary, 
and  Poland.  Jle  wished  to  make  the  house  of  Bourbon 
practically  the  strongest  in  Europe ;  but,  except  in  the  case 
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of  Spain,  he  never  tried  to  graft  the  thrones  of  Europe  on  to 
the  Bourbon  stock.  He  limited  his  conquests  to  the  interior 
of  France ;  he  got  rid  of  the  Austro-Spanish  influence ;  he 
took  possession  of  Alsace,  and  provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
Lorraine.  But  he  neyer  desired  to  seize  the  Austrian  Low 
Countries ;  his  aspirations  were  bounded  by  what  was  possible 
and  reasonable  for  a  king  of  France  to  desire.  Though  his 
pride  lint  ted  Europe  agfunst  him,  he  had  never  thought  of 
partitioning  Europe. 

Whatever  he  might  say  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  clearly 
Louis  XIV.  was  not  Napoleon's  model.  All  the  times,  during 
his  long  wars,  that  he  was  obliged  to  drain  a  fresh  army  from 
the  generous  soil  of  France,  his  manifestoes  to  the  people  never 
mentioned  Louis  XIV.,  whose  memory  had  been  eclipsed  by 
the  Revolution ;  but  he  talked  of  the  perfific  Alhiov,  that  de- 
sired to  ruin  French  ])orts  anrl  French  conniKncc,  and  to 
deprive  France  of  the  Rhine,  her  natural  frontier,  which  the 
Revohition  had  secured  to  her  ;  lie  spoke  of  England,  which 
had  robbed  IVance  of  her  colonies,  stifled  her  industry,  raised 
coalitions,  and  armed  Europe  against  her;  which  would  never 
be  still,  never  feel  secure,  till  France  was  ruined,  invaded, 
and  dLsmembered.  England  had  forced  him  to  annex  Hol- 
land, Westphalia,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Elbe ;  had  obliged  him  to  invade  Italy,  Spain,  l*or- 
tugal,  and  Russia,  and  to  occupy  Rome.  For  liis  own  part, 
he  would  have  given  peace  to  the  world,  if  England  had 
not  forced  upon  him  the  system  of  conquests.  Moreover,  he 
proclaimed  that  the  French  had  a  mission  of  civilisation  to 
feudal,  medieval,  barbarous  Europe:  the  European  nations 
wanted  enlightenment ;  they  longed  for  a  liberator  to  bestow 
on  them  civu  equally,  and  to  give  them  codes  and  laws.  They 
stretched  out  weir  rettered  hands  to  France  to  deliver  them 
from  their  oppressors.  Such  was  his  oonstaat  language  to  the 
French  people. 

Compare  this  with  his  letters  to  Joseph,  where  we  may 
trace  his  real  undisguised  thoughts.  There  we  do  not  find  a 
word  about  the  jx)licy  of  Louis  XIV.,  not  a  letter  tjJaoxiX perfide 
Albion,  not  a  line  about  civilisation  and  enlightenment ;  but 
much  about  the  feudal  system  which  he  was  founding  in  all 
the  conquered  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  army* 
Nothing  can  be  more  monotonous  than  his  reflections  upon 
his  destiny :  his  policy  was  only  a  strategic  game  for  the 
benefit  of  his  ambition.  The  only  question  he  ever  asked 
was;  "  In  this  or  that  given  circumstance,  how  am  I  to  pre- 
serve my  balance?  how  can  I  turn  it  to  my  own  advantage? 
What  sunken  rocks  are  there  in  the  way  ?   What  do  my  in- 
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temts  require  r"  Ilis  science  is  that  of  a  tactitian,  of  a  chess- 
^ayer.  It  may  have  been  the  system  of  Cajsar,  Sforza,  or 
Borgia ;  it  was  not  the  original  inspiration  of  a  Charleiaagne, 
nor  the  political  prodence  of  Henri  IV,  Richeliea,  Mazarin, 
or  Lonia  XIV.,  stul  less  did  it  resemble  the  propagandism  of 
the  Berolution.  It  bore  some  aliglit  resemblance  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Philippe  le  Bel  and  the  successors  of  Lonis  XI.  But 
it  was  a  difmrent  game. 

Wliat  he  really  said  to  himself^  when  he  aspired  to  be  the 
great  man  of  the  age,  the  one  world-enthralling  figure,  was 
of  this  kind :  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Kevolu- 
tion ;  I  am  no  ideologist  like  Condoroet,  no  cosmopolite  like 
La  Fayette,  ilo  democrat  like  the  men  of  the  ConYcntion, 
neither  am  I  a  simple  parrmu  like  the  members  of  the  Di- 
rectory. It  is  not  my  ambition  to  realise  an  idea,  a  senti- 
mentf  or  a  constitution,  reli^'ious,  civil,  or  political.  My  object 
is  the  world,  because  I  feel  I  have  within  ine  stuff  enough  to 
fill  the  world,  to  mould  it  to  my  will,  and  to  stamp  it  witn  my 
ideas.  There  is  nothing'  vulgar  in  my  aim,  i'or  my  genius 
raises  me  above  the  rest  of  men.  I5y  sovereignty  of  nature 
and  by  right  of  conquest,  I  am  the  constituent  j)rin(  iplc  of 
the  future ;  my  successors  will  only  have  to  follow  my  steps 
in  order  to  remain  masters  of  the  world.  All  the  monarchs, 
all  the  old  aristocracies,  of  luiropc  are  bitterly  hostile  to  me ; 
I  have  strangled  the  Kevolution  in  my  grip,  and  I  must  create 
a  new  aristocracy  out  of  my  army.  The  Bourbons  have  been 
ejected  irom  France  ;  I  must  c  lear  them  out  of  luirope.  My 
family  shall  reign  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  all  its  members  shall 
feel  the  reverberation  of  niv  fortune.  Him  lhat  resists,  I  will 
crush,  as  I  did  Lucicn ;  list  or  loth,  they  shall  all  enter  into 
the  combinations  of  my  policy." 

So,  after  establishing  his  sisters  in  Italy,  Napoleon  sought 
aUiances  for  the  Beauhamais  &mily  in  Germany.  At  one 
stroke  he  called  into  heing  two  confederations :  the  Helvetio, 
to  assist  him  in  his  anti- Austrian  policv ;  and  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  to  help  him  in  ms  plans  upon  FruBsia  and 
Austria.  His  marriage  with  Marie-Louise  was  much  more 
a  social  than  a  political  affidr.  Politically,  its  only  meaning 
could  be  to  create  a  coimterpoise  to  Russia  by  the  gradusd 
extension  of  Austria  in  Eastern  Europe  at  her  expense.  But 
this  was  never  seriously  meant ;  for  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
trjring  to  direct  Russia  against  the  Persians,  and  thus  to  get 
her  out  of  Central  Europe,  but  witliout  ceding  to  her  either 
Wallachia  or  Constantinople.  In  fact,  his  unsleeping  jealousy 
prevented  his  ever  adopting  any  solution  with  hearty  and 
entire  honesty.   For  while  he  was  soheming  the  dismember- 
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ment  of  Turkey  in  &vour  of  Austria,  and  the  extension  of 
Russian  preponderance  orer  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  Per- 
sia, lie  iras  frustrating  both  these  plans  by  his  wi^«M«m*  to 
Teheran  and  Constantinople.  Napoleon  allowed  Alexander 
to  imagine  that  he  was  to  share  the  world  with  him,  and  en- 
oouraged  Francis  in  the  illusion  that»  as  his  son-in-law,  he 
would  help  him  to  MoldaTia  and  Senria.  But  the  strength- 
ening of  any  great  power  external  to  his  own  would  always 
have  been  intolerable  to  him. 

If  it  bad  been  possible,  his  real  wish  was  to  ruin  the  two 
houses  of  Hapsburg  and  H  >henzollem;  but  in  the  teeth  of 
the  popular  excitement  the  labour  was  too  herculean  even  for 
him.  More  than  once  he  meditated  the  destruction  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but  he  never  dared  execute  his  design  while  Kussia  was 
powerfiil.  Nor  could  he  in  prudence  attempt  to  annihilate 
the  Austrian  empire  while  its  incoherent  parts  retained  such 
energetic  vitality.  He  found  the  two  confederations  espe- 
cially useful  in  helping  him  to  erase  the  traditions  of  ancient 
Grrmauv ;  for  he  soon  tbund  that  victories  will  not  acoom- 
plish  t'vory  thing. 

Napoleon's  jealcnisy  of  every  real  power,  however  insigni- 
ficant, was  a  morbid  passion  that  bctniyed  liim  into  the  wi^st 
mistakes.  A  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  would  have  been  an  ample  protection  for 
AVestern  Kurope  against  Russia.  But  he  i  hose  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  Russia  chiefly  because  he  was  jealous  of 
Poland.  If  he  had  spared  his  army,  instead  of  spending 
it  on  that  (Quixotic  adventure,  he  might  have  continued  to 
rule  Europe  for  years,  lie  might  have  satisfied  the  maw  of 
one  of  his  marshals  with  Normem  Germany.  The  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  was  clearly  cut  out  for  Davoust.  Prus- 
sia, separated  by  Poland  from  Russia,  would  have  been  dieck- 
mated  by  his  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Such  an  unstable 
equilibrium  of  antagonistic  forces  was  too  violent  and  un- 
natural to  last  long ;  but  it  might  have  lasted  his  time,  if  he 
had  been  content  to  oi^;anise  iraat  he  had  overcome.  Bat  his 
visions  were  boundless ;  and  bis  hot-house  policy  could  only 
abide  the  hasty  growth  of  forced  vegetation. 

Though  he  created  a  kind  of  feudal  France  in  the  con- 
quered countries,  where  he  formed  great  fiefs  for  his  marshals^ 
and  endowed  whole  corps  of  his  army  with  estates,  in  France 
itself  such  a  thing  woidd  not  have  been  borne.  The  uttermost 
that  he  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  decree  the  in- 
alienability of  the  estate  connected  with  the  title,  though  even 
this  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  his  code.  But  out  of 
France  there  was  no  dithcuityy  but  every  £scility;  it  flattesed 
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tiie  pride  of  his  soldiers,  and  riveted  the  chains  of  a  popula- 
tion which  might  be  tempted  to  rebellion — for  they  were 
always  foreigners  in  his  eyes:  he  neyer  identified  Italy  or  the 
German  provinces  of  his  empire  with  France  proper,  though 
he  had  brought  them  within  the  sphere  of  his  administration 
and  his  codes. 

The  introduction  of  senatorial  titles  into  Franoe  was  due 
to  "^e  greenness  of  the  revolutionary  levellers,  who  were  luna- 
tics enough  to  fill  their  mouths  with  the  official  titles  of  the 
Boman  republic.  After  having  senators,  tribunes,  and  con- 
suls, it  was  no  great  stretch  to  disguise  some  of  them  as  dukes, 
marquises,  and  counts.  At  bottom  the  revolutionary  classes 
of  Frenchmen  were  crazy  for  titles — all  except  a  few  savnges 
pi' Jacobins,  a  few  ideologists,  who  nevertheless  consented  to 
be  ennobled,  and  a  few  Americanising  democratic  radicals. 
He  made  wonderful  play  with  these  baubles,  and  limed  with 
them  the  very  men  who  hud  been  most  furious  with  the  old 
noblesse  for  barring  against  them  the  avenue  of  tlie  court, 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  for  luakiug 
them  j)ut  up  with  a  liuiidred  humiliations. 

Unlike  all  the  rest,  tlie  peasiints  and  artisans  asked  for 
nothing,  and  had  no  otiier  ambition  than  to  serve  him  disin- 
terestedly, devotedly,  fanatically,  lie  was  their  hero,  their 
darling ;  they  never  abandoned  him, — not  even  when  he  had 
bled  them  to  death.  In  his  eyes  they  were  ihe  real  French  peo- 
ple, the  national  power.  He  had  always  a  kind  word  for  them: 
never  had  t  hey  been  so  petted  since  the  days  of  Henri  IV.  Dif- 
ferent as  Napoleon  and  Henri  were,  the  one  all  French,  the 
other  all  Italmn,  they  were  both  true  soldiers:  Henri  laughed 
and  joked  with  his  people  ;  Napoleon  slapped  their  fkces,  or 
palled  their  ears,  in  genial  horse-play.  He  told  them  that  at 
the  bottom  of  each  of  his  brave  soldiers'  knapsacks  there  was 
the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.  His  generals  all  cooled  as 
his  wars  lengthened ;  but  for  hm  lieutenants  and  captains  his 
wars  were  never  long  enough,  and  his  scddiers  never  mur- 
mured at  any  thing  their  emperor  did.* 

His  passion  for  chemistry  led  him  to  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  fabrics  which  owe  so  much  to  that  scienoe. 
He  founded  the  manufacturing  interest,  which,  with  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  was  the  only  social  development  for  which 
ho  really  cared.  He  reflpected  men  of  science  and  mana- 
ikcturers  because  he  esteemed  their  calling. 

*  In  1813  three  marshals  asked  to  be  relieved  of  their  command — Mac- 
donald,  Oudiuut,  and  Ney.  The  latter  wrote  to  Berthier :  Le  moral  des 
generaux,  et  en  gi^ndral  des  officiers,  est  singulit^rement  ^ranl^ :  comnuuider 
ftinri  B'eet  oominaiider  qu'i  demi,  •(  j'auBenus  mianx  4tre  greoadtor." 
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He  institated  the  auditor^s  office  in  Iub  ocrancil  of  state 
to  be  an  apprenticeship  for  his  prefects.  They  were  chosen 
with  his  usual  penetration,  and  in  process  of  time  France 

and  her  dependencies  were  filled  with  ambitious  and  devoted 
partisans  of  the  imperial  despotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  from  which  his  corps  of 
engineers  were  supplied,  instmcted'as  they  were  by  ideolo^es, 
or  men  of  Oondorcet's  school,  always  longed  for  a  mihtaiy 
and  scientific  republic  The  engineers  were  SO  necessary  to 
Napoleon,  that  he  never  dared  either  turn  away  or  change 
the  masters,  so  the  school  always  remained  a  hotbed  of  re- 
publi<'anism. 

History,  theoloo^y,  and  jurisprudence,  had  no  place  in  his 
system.  History  could  only  bo  tolerated  when  cut  down  to  a 
paiie^-yric  ot"  his  absolutism;  he  would  allow  some  few  edu- 
cated luen  to  read  Machiavelli  and  Montesquieu  (ikjI  the 
Spirit  of  Lmvsy  but  the  (j rcatness  and  Decay  of  the  Jxomans)^ 
from  which  he  said  a  breviary  of  prinecs  might  be  compiled. 
Tacitus  was  only  a  calumniuus  liar.  Naiwleon  knew  nothing 
of  the  marrow  of  history.  He  was  utterly  inditterent  to  all 
pictures  of  manners,  and  to  all  that  did  not  relate  to  ambition, 
power,  command.  He  considered  that  theology  only  raised 
futile  and  insoluble  questions,  which  in  turn  called  up  meta- 
physical questions,  a  hundred  times  more  futile  and  insoluble, 
and  dangerous  to  boot.  Briests  were  useful  to  preach  up  the 
religiGnB  duty  of  submission  to  CsBsar ;  bnt  if  m&j  were  not 
watched,  they  would  want  to  rule  Oaaaar  themselves.  All  phi- 
losophy turned  to  ideology,  and  all  ideology  to  republicanism. 
He  patronised  Bonald,  who  was  then  tutor  to  the  present 
Emperor,  not  because  he  admired  his  talents,  but  because 
Bonald  supported  absolutism,  and  attacked  the  ideologists.  But 
he  would  not  allow  a  regular  controversy  between  Bonald  and 
Tracy ;  the  combatants  were  ordered  to  confine  themselves  to 
allusions,  to  a  skirmish  of  outposts,  without  venturing  a  battle. 

Lawyers  he  detested  as  a  swarm  of  small  demagogues. 
They  never  played  any  part  in  his  empire.  Under  him  all 
the  higher  spheres  of  thought  in  France  collapsed  ;  but  he 
evoked  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  conquest  and  dominion. 
He  wanted  to  see  her  mistress  of  Europe. 

When  Nai)oleon,  as  first  consul,  had  to  give  a  constitution 
to  his  future  empire,  ho  was  encumbered  witli  the  Directory, 
and  all  the  antecedents  of  the  lieyolution,  as  well  as  with  the 
carcasses  of  the  still-born  constitutions,  honeycombed  with  a 
pre}X)sterous  and  impure  clubbism.  But  there  still  surviyed 
two  great  tLiidencies  ;  one,  that  of  the  constituent,  represented 
by  Sieyes,  TuUeyraud,  and  iioederer,  and  by  Thibaudeau  aud 
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Merlin  of  Douai,  who  had  both  belonged  to  the  Convention. 
These  maintained  the  principles  of  the  droit  couhn/iicr,  or  ('om- 
mon  law  of  the  old  rey  ime.  The  other  was  the  southern  sehool 
of  Komaa  or  statute  lawyers,  systematic  opponents  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Among  these  were  Cambaceres,  Portalis,  Simeon, 
and  others,  all  monaroliists,  all  frienda  of  codification,  and  all 
men  of  much  greater  judicial  than  administratiTe  ability. 
The  atheistic  tavanU  m  the  JfuHtui,  with  Oahanis  at  their 
heady  wanted  a  scientific  republic ;  the  othen  wanted  a  throne 
with  any  body  but  a  Bourbon  to  sit  in  it,  supported  by  the 
middle  classes  that  had  been  called  into  existence  hj  the 
Tarious  revolutionary  governments.  Monarchical  opmums 
found  a  home  in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  which  afterwards 
developed  into  the  Senate :  while  republicanism  muttered 
in  the  iribunat,  which  the  irony  of  fortune  converted  into 
the  mute  corps  legislalif  oi  the  empire. 

Napoleon  cared  little  for  the  name  of  thin^,  or  for  their 
outside  shell.  He  came  to  a  perfect  understanding  with  Tal- 
leyrand, Eoederer,  and  Cambaceres,  made  advances  to  Merlin 
of  Douai,  and  consulted  Portalis  and  Simeon.  To  coimteract 
the  opposition  of  the  tribunat,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  shallow  but  solid-seeming  doctrinalism  of  Sieyes. 
It  was  between  this  man  and  the  first  consul  that  the  subtle 
and  slow  game  of  the  evolution  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire  was  played.  It  is  curious  to  note  JN  apoieon's  address 
in  trading  upon  the  starched  pedantry  of  his  colleague,  the 
impetuosity  and  hasty  sallies  of  the  one,  and  the  snail's  ])ace 
and  suspicious  drawing-in  of  horns  of  the  other,  and  their  re- 
conciliation by  the  united  efforts  of  Talleyrand  and  Roederer. 
The  offspring  of  these  labours  of  the  two  consuls  was  that 
embryo  constitution,  which  tlie  Emperor  completed  by  giving 
it  a  senate,  imj)urtant  but  imjjotent,  and  a  highly-paid  corps 
ligislatif,  taken  from  the  highest  classes  of  tne  landed  pro- 
prietors, but  noTer  intended  to  say  any  thing.  Tet  it  was 
this  corps  that  first  showed  signs  of  impatience  shortly  before 
the  fiiU  of  the  empire.  The  senate  never  woke  up  till  the 
empire  was  defunct,  and  then  only  to  ensure  its  own  safety 
by  proclaiming^  a  new  regime. 

The  imperial  crown  was  sanctioned  by  a  stran^^e  com- 
blmition  of  election  and  consecration.  Napoleon  wished  to 
derive  his  rights  from  the  people  abdicating  their  sovereignty 
in  his  favour.  His  consecration  was  to  detach  him  from  the 
people  that  had  elected  him.  Democracy  or  the  republic,  and 
theocracy  or  the  priesthood,  were  to  combine  for  a  moment, 
and  then  resign  all  their  rights  to  him,  and  become  his  very 
obedient  alaves.   After  this  was  done,  the  imigris  came  back 
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with  all  their  old  titles,  and  a  new  noblesse  waa  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Bevolution ;  among  these  new  aristocrats 
figured  some  of  the  most  blatant  patriots— Carnot,  Gregoiie^ 
Lajuinais,  and  Tracv.  This  attempt  to  reconcile  old  France 
with  the  new  could  only  succeed  by  eliminating  the  most 
essential  characteristics  ol  each. 

As  a  fatalist  3<apoieon  sympathised  more  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Mahomet  than  with  that  of  the  (iospel.  lie  I'elt  that 
he  carried  witliin  liim  his  own  and  the  worhi's  destiny.  This 
brou^^lit  him  into  contact  with  the  C'haldaic  superstition  which 
had  Ixjen  current  in  Europe  in  connection  with  the  fortune 
of  the  Konuiu  C  :i  >ars,  and  had  reappeared  in  the  Arabian 
astrology  of  the  iiraidle  ages,  and  in  Italy  of  the  fourteenth 
and  filteenth  centuries,  under  the  sway  of  the  Visconti,  the 
iSfurze,  and  the  other  briirand  duels.  Catherine  de'  Medici 
introduced  a^troloirv  into  1  ranee,  but  it  soon  died  out.  A\  al- 
lenstein  was  a  fatalist,  but  of  a  ditferent  stamp.  The  only 
dreamy  part  of  ^^apoleon's  mind  was  that  which  brooded  on 
his  destiny,  and  which  felt  so  powerful  an  attraction  towards 
the  Arabs  and  the  East.  Hia  &talism  prevented  his  being 
an  atheist  He  believed  in  two  orders,  that  of  nature  ana 
that  of  will;  he  belisYed  in  the  power  which  inspired  him, 
and  in  his  own  genius.  With  these  ideas  he  ooiud  neither 
be  ideologist  nor  athost,  could  not  form  the  wotld  out  of  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atomSy  nor  the  human  soul  out  of  a 
fortuitous  aggre^tion  of  impressions  and  feeling.  He  was 
no  Protestant ;  lor  he  did  not  admit  the  principle  of  private 
judgment,  nor  allow  each  man  to  have  liis  own  opinions  or 
his  own  religion.  He  was  no  rationalist;  the  power  of  the 
forms  of  the  understanding,  and  transcendental  thought  ab- 
stracted from  i^ienomena,  seemed  to  him  the  essence  of 
sophistry.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  vulgar  deism,  and  its 
universal  philanthropy  and  vague  sentimentality,  and  called 
it  a  childish  folly.  He  respected  Catholicity  as  a  great  social 
power,  and  a  miLihty  union  of  hearts  and  minds  ;  as  un  Italian, 
he  halntually  ])aid  an  external  reverence  to  the  Church  and 
her  ceremonies  ;  but  he  was  not  a  believer,  and  the  Christian, 
laith  was  always  quite  alien  from  his  habits  of  thought. 

liegarding  the  philos(.j»liy  of  the  eighteenth  century'  as 
republican,  he  determined  to  wean  the  people  from  its  influ- 
ence, and  to  make  the  peasant  at  once  catholic  and  imperial 
— catholic  becau.se  imperial,  and  imperial  because  catholic. 
This  was  the  task  which  he  set  the  elergv'  of  France  and 
Italy  to  perform.  And  he  had  himself  cnnsecrated  (.  inpc  ror, 
because  he  thought  he  should  intiucnce  the  Catholic  popula- 
tions of  Europe  through  the  Pope. 
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By  Ilk  concordat  he  proposed  to  assimilate  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  French  church  to  his  administratiTe  system.  The 
Bishops  were  ecclesiastical  prefects,  the  cur^s  snh-prefects, 
the  chapters  were  the  councils  of  the  prefecture,  the  Cardimds 

were  the  senate, — but  all  without  etprit  de  carps,  without 
ecclesi&stical  liberty,  all  depending  upon  him  as  a  mere  ema- 
nation of  his  power.  There  were  to  be  no  synods,  no  coun- 
cils, but  all  churdi  affiiirs  were  to  pass  through  the  office  of 
his  minister  des  eultes.  If  he  did  not  favour  the  pretensions 
of  lawyers  to  meddle  with  clerical  matters,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  wish  his  tribunals  to  retain  the  spirit  of  the  old  par^ 
lemenjf.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  tease  the  clergy,  but  to  keep 
them  in  order. 

He  quarrelled  with  the  l^ope  only  whrn  tlie  J*ontiff  re- 
fused to  be  his  tool  afjaiiii^f  Catholic  Austria  and  [*rotest;jnt 
Erii^land.  Ijike  Philip  the  Fair,  he  had  ianeied  that  the  l*ope 
ouglit  to  be  his  decided  partisan,  his  most  faithful  ally,  lie 
wanted  him  to  be  like  one  of  his  brothers, — devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  bis  wishes,  his  ideas,  and  his  interests.  At  St.  Helena 
Napoleon  bitterly  regretted  his  brutality  to  Pius  VII.,  and 
recommended  in  his  will  that  some  members  of  his  family 
should  alwiiys  he  settled  at  Ivome  and  intermarry  with  the 
j^eat  Roman  families,  so  that  there  might  always  be  Car- 
dinals, and  some  day  perhaps  a  Pope,  of  his  blood.  He 
wanted  also  the  Pope's  influence  to  counteract  Russia  in  the 
East,  and  to  exorcise  the  criticising  spirit  of  the  German 
theologians  of  the  Protestant  proyinoee  of  his  empire.  It  was 
not  T^igion  that  prompted  tlbis  policy,  but  his  idea  of  the 
natural  aptitude  of  the  Church  to  ho  an  engine  for  his  politi- 
cal designs,  an  opponent  of  the  liberty  of  science,  and  a  state 
machine  for  the  performance  of  pablio  functions,  and  for 
maintaining  a  spirit  of  religious  submission  in  the  ranks  of 
the  people. 

Education  fared  no  better  than  religion.  There  was  the 
£eole  Puh/tcchinque,  with  St.  Cyr  and  the  other  military  col- 
leges, for  his  officers ;  the  Office  of  Auditors  of  the  Council 
of  State  was  the  seminary  of  his  high  functionaries ;  the  Uni- 
versity was  destined  to  educate  and  mould  the  bar,  the  staff 
of  professors  for  the  lycees  and  colle<:^es,  and  the  gentry. 
Its  organisation  was  sueli  that  he  could  direct  education  just 
as  he  directed  his  police  or  liis  custom-house.  It  became  a 
mere  branch  of  government.  He  allowed  the  University  to 
teach  the  codes  and  their  ])rinciples,  and  the  Roman  law,  so 
far  as  it  was  consistent  with  his  imperial  constitutions.  He 
did  not  permit  it  to  teach  the  history  or  the  pliilosophv  of 
law,  or  comparative  legislation,  or  canon  law,  or  feudal  or 
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communal  law ; — nothing,  in  short,  which  might  lead  to  a 
philosophical  investigation  of  the  history  of  domestic,  social, 
civil,  and  political  life.  It  offered  only  bare  facts,  and  behind 
these  facts  the  Byzantine  doctrine  of  the  absolute  power  of 
the  state  over  the  individualised  atoms  of  the  social  body, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  represented  by  his  administratioii, 
as  they  were  politically  directed  by  the  govcrnTiicnt. 

This  implied  an  official  statc-])hilosophy,  a  st:itc-reli<:^ion, 
and  a  state-historv,  made  to  ht  the  state-policy ;  the  Koiiian 
historians,  especially  Tacitus,  were  mutilated.  The  principles 
of  Louis  XI \  .  were  officially  inculcated  ;  the  great  authority 
of  IJossuet  was  abused  to  sujiport  a  systc^m  of  pure  monarchy 
in  which  the  Church  submits  to  the  state,  while  the  state 
pretends  to  guarantee  her  inde])eudence.  <.)nly  books  author- 
ised by  the  lJniverait^'  were  permitted  ;  there  were  directories 
for  the  professors,  and  manuals  for  the  scholars.  The  pro- 
fessor was  allowed  no  choice  either  in  tlie  manner  or  the 
matter  of  his  teaching  ; — it  was  a  uniibrm,  rigid,  absolute 
method,  like  a  soldier's  drill. 

All  the  ilidependent  universitiee  in  every  conquered  pro- 
vince were  aboliahed  and  broken  into  fragments,  and  uieir 
component  parts  distributed  over  the  country  as  independent 
schools  of  law  or  medicine ;  all  the  elements  of  education  were 
isolated.  Ouvier  was  em^oyed  to  cany  this  into  effect  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  The  Emperor's  only  object  was  to 
give  men  a  special  professional  training,  to  form  persona 
whose  trade  should  be  medicine  or  science,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  kill  theologians  and  philosophers  in  the  bud,  and  to 
spill  at  once  all  germens  of  historians  and  jurists.  The  exact 
sciences  alone  were  privileged.  The  Institute  a  corporation 
of  scientific  mathematicians,  naturalists,  chemists,  anatomists, 
geologists,  mineralogists,  astronomers,  botanists,  and  zoolo* 
gists,  was  in  such  high  favour  as  to  be  exempted  from  the 
inspection  of  the  Universily,  and  always  to  prove  the  high 
road  to  fortune. 

With  such  views  of  education,  we  cannot  expect  much 
from  the  Emperor's  patrona^2:e  of  literature.  The  classics  of 
all  nations  belong  to  its  great  epodis,  but  they  always  have 
at  their  roots  a  real  theology,  a  great  ])hilosnphy,  a  graiul 
historical  and  political  spirit,  or  a  deep  study  of  the  reli^nous, 
social,  and  political  laws  of  a  period  or  nation.  The  ai;e  of 
Pericles  was  also  that  of  Socrates;  Aristotle  and  Alexander 
flourished  together.  The  ai^e  of  Augustus  takes  in  Virgil 
and  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cirsar,  and  even  Lucretius. 
Dante  and  St.  Thomas  were  contemporaries;  so  were  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,  Mariana  and  Cervantes ;  Pascal  and  JJes- 
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cartes,  Boasoet  and  Feneloiiy  Gomeille  and  Bacine,  illaatrate 
one  epoch.  Miserable  as  was  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  something  independent  and 
manly  about  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Yoltairo.  Bat  an 
official  rhetorical  literature,  servilely  depen diM  1 1  on  the  patron's 
purse — a  posthumous  literature  like  that  of  Alexandria  and 
Antiocli,  or  thatof  Borne  after  Tacitus ;  a  Bysantine  literature, 
with  its  pert  conceits  and  fulsome  phrases; — what  wretclied 
stuil'I  Now  of  all  this  pretentious  twaddle  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  allirm  tliat  the  whole  paid  and  patronised  literature  of  the 
rei<:rn  of  the  great  Napoleon  was  incomparably  the  mu6t  in- 
signiticanl  and  the  most  paltry. 

All  the  men  of  rral  talent  wore  in  opposition.  Tjcmercier 
was  in  irretrievable  disgrace.  lleynouard*s  Templars  was  an 
attack  on  I'liilip  the  Fair,  and  by  implicatinn  on  the  Emperor. 
Ducis  was  an  obstinate  legitimist,  or  lie  would  liave  been  paid 
for  his  ylhu/ar.  Chateaubriand  was  often  in  disgrace,  ^lont- 
losier's  book  De  la  Monarclne  Francaisc,  though  it  suggested 
his  foreign  feudal  schemes  to  the  Emperor,  never  obtained 
his  imprimatur.  He  would  not  permit  Konald  to  undertake 
uny  great  work;  and  in  spite  of  his  pretended  esteem  for 
De  Maistre,  he  would  never,  if  he  could  have  helped  it,  have 
suffered  him  to  puhlish  any  one  of  his  books. 

Literature,  like  fetes,  was  to  his  mind  only  useful  in  dis- 
tracting the  rich  idle  classes,  and  giving  them  something  else 
than  the  government  to  criticise.  The  great  nobles  of  Bussia 
were  mightily  amused  with  &e  Abb^  <^£froy's  criticisms  of 
Yoltaire,  and  Etienne's  replies.  All  novels  except  those  of 
Madame  de  Stael  might  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will 
through  the  salons  of  Paris,  Yienna,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  government  would  industriously  blow  up  the  embers  of  a 
literary  quarrel  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  engaging  in 
the  most  perilous  undertakings.  It  pretended  to  be  thinking 
of  nothing  but  Anacreon,  Maleo  Adel,  Taglioni,  and  prima 
donnas,  while  it  was  really  preparing  to  deluge  Europe  with 
blood.  The  direction  of  all  this  belonged  to  the  police  func- 
tionary who  was  charged  with  the  adnunistcation  of  the  esprit 

publir. 

The  newspaper  department  of  literature  fared  the  worst. 
Journalism  had  been  an  incendiary  power  in  the  devolution, 
and  the  daily  papers  had  acquired  considerable  ability.  The 
emperor  smothered  them  all.  Fouehe  scraped  togetlier  some 
old  Jacobins  and  I'migrcs^  and  emptied  them  pell-mell  into 
the  bureau  of  the  official  press.  The  AJo/zifcur  was  the  re- 
sult; but  even  this  was  too  much  for  Napoleon's  thin  skin. 
He  could  not  bear  to  be  pointed  at ;  a  wasp  drove  the  iiou 
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raad.  lie  detested  any  thing  like  liberty  of  thou«jht  or  frank 
expiTFision.  He  iibominated  ^Eadaine  de  Stael  and  Benjamin 
Constant;  but  the  juurnal  publislied  by  I'eltier  an(i  the 
(hn/qres  in  TiOndon  made  liira  furious;  the  Kngli.sh  govern- 
ment could  not  legally  suppress  it;  and  this  "refusal  of  pis- 
tice*'  on  our  part  partly  led  to  his  premature  rupture  witii 
this  country. 

>iot  all  iiK  narchs  havi'  been  so  nnrrow-nilndtMl  :  Tlmrles 
II.,  Frederic  II.,  and  Josepli  11.  hiuglied  at  libels;  Frederic 
even  posted  them  up  at  his  palace- gates.  But  then  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  lampoons.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  great  parvenu;  it  was  erery  thing  to  him  to  be  re- 
spected and  dreaded.  The  French  is  a  eneering,  ironical 
nation ;  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  him  that  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  founder  of  their  new  dynasty  should  not  be 
neutralised  by  jokes  and  epigrams.  He  had  his  ear  at  the 
keyholes  of  their  salons,  and  knew  how  they  railed  at  his 
parvenu  court,  ahd  jeered  at  his  struggles  to  restore  the  eti- 
quette of  Louis  XxY.  This  was  tolerated,  because  it  was 
mere  talk ;  it  was  not  printed  or  read  by  foreigners :  but  he 
made  all  foreign  governments  responsible  for  harbouring  his 
detractors ;  he  shot  Palm,  the  bookseller,  at  Erlangcn  ;  drove 
Gcntz  from  Prussia;  and  pursued  Amdt  through  all  the 
states  of  Germany. 

Such  a  liv(  ly,  intelligent  people  as  the  French  must  have 
some  mental  occupation.  Napoleon  ordered  the  papers  to 
amuse  them  with  theatrical  criticism.  The  officers  of  the 
army  of  Spain  felt  dull  in  their  winter-quarten-,  and  asked 
for  news.  Tliis  was  a  terrible  diiFiculty  for  the  enip<  ror.  He 
gave  .Ios(  pli  tlie  strictest  injunctions  to  let  notliing  come  to 
their  ears  except  as  filtered  through  the  Monilcur^  and  other 
Paris  papers.  ^lore  than  once  Josc^ph  was  scolded  out- 
rageously for  not  obeying  this  injunction.  Napoleon  consi- 
dered all  journalists  to  be  wretched  intriguers.  After  moving 
heaven  and  c^irth  to  crush  men  like  Ficlite  and  Sehlegel,  and 
failing,  he  would  solace  himself  by  applying  sucli  (  piilu  ts  to 
tliem.  It  was  one  of  his  weak  points  that  liis  judgmeuL  fol- 
io wed  no  law  or  measure  when  he  was  angry. 

But  to  rotum  to  his  personal  characteristics.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  astonishing  men  that  ever  burst 
upon  the  world.  Great  men,  like  W^dlington,  Stein,  Gorres, 
or  William  Humboldt,  however  hostile  to  his  person,  have 
never  spoken  disparagingly  of  him.  We  may  pardon  his 
weaker  foes  if  they  exhal^  their  resentment  in  abuse.  But 
at  the  same  time  his  apologists  are  unreadable.  Bignon,  the 
least  wanting  of  them  in  judgment,  is  a  flattering,  purblind 
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fop.  Tliiers  understood  him  as  general  and  administrator, 
but  not  as  man.  We  must  discount  the  ill-bumour  of  the 
MemoriaU  of  St.  H^dena.  The  amanuensis,  who  wrote  at  his 
dietatum,  admired  him  as  an  archangel,  but  had  no  concep- 
tion, of  his  deptk  The  man's  incapacity  was  a  poaltiYe  pre- 
mium upon  mnfiuNmade.  Napoleon's  eoreaming  irony,  his 
sardonic  mockery,  his  angry  convulsive  laughter,  bis  utter 
wearinees  of  the  empty-hiMitod  noodles  vko  surrounded  him, 
— ^irho  had  no  inteUects  that  he  oould  converse  with,  who 
understood  neither  men  nor  things,  and  whp  could  echo  his 
words,  but  oould  not  answer  him, — all  this  may  sadden  the 
historian,  but  can  ffive  him  no  real  insight  into  the  man. 
Those  who  want  to  know  the  real  genius  of  the  captive  of  St. 
Helena,  must  not  look  at  the  pages  of  lias  Cases  or  Gour- 
gaud,  but  at  that  political  testament  which  he  sent  to  his 
eldest  brother,  and  which  has  been  published  in  the  memoin 
of  Joseph. 

It  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb ;  Napoleon  spreads  his  hands 
over  the  future,  as  if  to  claim  it  for  his  own ;  and  traces  out 
the  line  of  conduct  which  he  bids  his  family  pursue.  He 
speaks  not  like  Napoleon  the  emperor,  but  like  Bonaparte  the 
general ;  he  broods  over  the  time  when  his  career  was  all  be- 
fore him,  and  when  he  held  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  He  has  lost  an  empire,  but  he  will  teach  his  fuTiiily 
how  to  win  it  back,  and  how  to  avoid  the  most  crying  mis- 
takes of  his  passionate  ambition.  The  revolution  of  February 
and  the  2d  of  December  have  abundantly  justified  his  fore- 
sight, and  have  proved  that  a  great  man,  though  istilated 
in  space,  and  in  time  stationed  on  the  debatable  ground  that 
divides  a  past  in  ruins  from  a  future  as  yet  without  consist- 
ence, can,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  personal  character  and 
bis  indomitable  will,  always  master  the  complications  of 
events,  even  in  spite  of  the  eorrent  of  ideas ;  provided  only 
that  manners  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  opinionB  un- 
fixed. The  ezpeiienoe  of  bis  life  bad  tangbtbim  this  lesson^ 
and  be  repeats  it  to  us  from  bis  tomb. 

France  first  oocnpies  bis  attention.  Without  absolutely 
predicting  the  revolution  of  July,  be  evidently  foresaw  it; 
for  he  provides  against  it^  and  calculates  its  dhauces.  He 
had  not  driven  the  French  so  long  without  learning  all  their 
paoes,  their  passions,  and  their  prejudices.  He  had  felt  the 
pulse  of  the  people,  and  knew  bow  high  the  Bonaparte  blood 
would  rise  in  their  veins.  He  was  sure  that  he  had  not  en- 
graved his  name  in  vain  on  the  brazen  tablets  of  history.  He 
knew  that  deeds  and  not  wordsy  viotories  and  not  harangues, 
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keep  ihe  imaginatbii  of  the  mnMM  Tibratmg.   It  is  a  traik 
as  old  as  historr. 

He  kiiew»  wen,  that  for  two  or  three  |;eiieratioiis  BonsF* 
partism  would  always  baTe  a  chaiioe.  This  was  the  oomer- 
stone  of  his  oaUmlatioiis.  And  he  knew  where  there  was  no 
ohaooe ;  he  knew  how  oompletely  his  memmy  had  vanished 
from  the  minds  of  his  own  serYant%  who  had  now  become  1^- 
timists  or  liberals,  or  were  ready  to  turn  Orieanists.  But  ne 
knew  also  the  arrogance  of  the  imigfig;  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  the  clergy ;  the  surliness  of  the  peasantry,  who  had  pur- 
ohased  the  national  property;  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the 
lawyers;  the  discontent  of  the  small  bourgeoisie;  the  leaning 
of  the  higher  bourgeoisie  towards  the  house  of  Orleans,  and 
tho  facilities  of  attaching  all  the  middle  classes  to  the  same 
family.  lie  know  Talleyrand's  intrigues  ;  the  hostility  of  Foy, 
and  the  generals  of  Moreau's  army  ;  the  chicanery  of  Dupin 
and  the  bar;  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  Tiiiffitto ;  the  con- 
spiracies of  Lafayette;  the  republicanism  of  the  Pol}i;echnic 
School ;  the  youthful  ardour  of  the  colleges ;  the  burrowing  of 
the  secret  societies ;  the  relations  of  the  aous-njlick  rs  with  the 
Carbonari.  The  sum  of  all  these  elements  of  his  calculation 
was,  the  probable  fall  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

Then  he  counted  on  his  fingers  the  chances  atjainst  the 
Orleans  family, — its  bad  odour  in  the  nostrils  oi'  the  European 
monarchies;  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  winners ;  the  hos- 
tility of  Lafayette's  party,  and  internal  divisions ;  the  discon- 
tent <^  the  masses,  and  the  perpetual  posaibility,  not  to  say 
probability,  of  a  revolution. 

In  the  steps  which  he  recommended  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  these  oaloulations,  he  showed  the  same  wonderful  sagacity 
which  characterised  his  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  nunily.  The  provisional  residence 
of  the  Bonapartes,  while  out  of  France,  was  to  be  either  in 
Switzerland  or  in  Italy;  if  in  Italy,  then  either  in  FlorencOy 
or,  still  better,  in  Home.  He  did  not  foresee  the  Swi^s  revo- 
lution of  1830,  and  so  supposed  that  the  aristocracy  of  Berne 
would  remain  in  power.  Some  of  the  Bonapartes  were  to  in- 
termarry with  these  old  families,  and  thus  acquire  a  domicile 
in  Berne ;  riding  securely  in  their  Swiss  anchorage,  they  might 
watch  for  any  opening  to  influence  the  French  army  and  peo- 
ple, either  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  or  from  Baden, 
where  the  grand- duchess,  Stephanie  Beauharnais,  would  be 
their  friend.  Queen  llortense  followed  this  programme  liter- 
ally in  the  youth  of  Louis  Napoleon,  till  the  Swiss  reToiution. 
made  the  part  relating  to  Beme  waste-paper. 
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Napoleon  expected  nothing  from  Germany,  where  he 
thought  his  family  would  find  no  sympathy.  He  had  no 
hopes  that  Austria  would  play  off  his  son  against  the  Bour- 
bons ;  for  she  would  never  adopt  revolutionary  measures  to 
disturb  her  population,  and  to  jeopardise  her  rule  in  Italy. 

It",  contrary  to  his  expectations,  France  afforded  no  open- 
ing, he  advised  his  family  by  all  means  to  establish  them* 
eems  at  Rome,  to  intermany  with  the  great  families  of 
Boiiie,  Naples,  and  Tiucan^  (as  they  have  done),  to  acquire 
partiBaiia  in  cardinalitian  houses,  to  consecrate  some  of 
the  Bonapartes  to  the  eoclesiastical  state>  to  get  some  of  them 
made  cardinals,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  chances 
o£  electing  a  Pope  hearing  the  name  of  Napoleon.  If  there 
cannot  be  an  Emperor  Napoleon^  let  there  be  a  Pope  Napo- 
leon. If  it  is  ever  posBU>le  to  have  both  togeAer,  then 
Southern  Europe  will  once  more  become  the  armtrees  of  the 
world — the  true  counterpoise  to  Itussia  and  Germany.  Such 
is  his  brief  but  energetic  programme  of  the  future  of  lus 
race. 

However  incomprehensible  Louis  Napoleon*s  game,  firom 
1830  to  1848,  ma^  appear  by  itself,  it  becomes  quite  clear 
when  confronted  with  tne  political  testament  of  his  uncle.  In 
his  revolutionary  attempt  on  the  Papal  States,  when  his  older 
brother  perished  at  Rimini,  he  forgot  two  most  important 
clauses  of  this  testament ;  that  which  advised  the  Bonapartes 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome,  and  make  it  tlie  basis  of 
their  power ;  and  that  which  told  them  to  make  Switzerland 
and  Baden  the  basis  of  their  operations.  They  could  not 
march  to  France  throug^h  Italy.  The  Austrians,  the  English 
fleet,  and  Piedmont  blocked  up  every  pass.  But  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  then  young  and  inexperienced,  headstrong  and 
obstinate,  and  besides,  under  the  influence  of  revolutionary 
opinions.  Repulsed  from  Italy,  he  withdrew  to  Switzerhmd, 
where  he  at  once  commenced  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the 
Strasbourg  exhibition.  The  true  links  of  this  plot,  designed 
wiHi  much  abilitjr,  but  executed  with  youthM  indiscretion, 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  explainecL  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  understanding  between  the  French  Bonapartists  and 
the  Socialist  and  Communist  clubs  dates  from  that  time. 
Some  of  the  mana^iers  of  those  societies^  as  well  as  the  agi* 
tating  journalists  hke  St.  Edme^  were  engaged  in  the  Stras- 
bourg conspiracy.  Gabriel  Delessert,  the  prefect  of  police, 
was  quite  aware  of  all  these  movements;  but  Guizot,  the 
prime  minister^  treated  tliem  as  trifles.  And  tiifles  they 
would  have  remained,  had  it  not  been  ior  the  revolution  of 
Febmaiy. 
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Louis  Napoleon  promptly  seized  the  opportunity  offered 
by  that  event.  He  comprehended  the  situation  of  the  country 
at  a  glance,  aud  extemporised  his  policy  with  unexpected  abi- 
lity. He  forced  events  to  conspire  to  his  objects.  Cavaignac 
often  expressed  bis  conviotioii  that  a  Boni^fNurtist  organiaa- 
tion  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  insurgents  of  June.  If  so, 
the  Bed  Bcfmblicans  were  ihe  unconscious  tools  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Borne  day,  perhaps,  the  arcbiyes  of  the  polioe  will 
throw  a  light  on  this  subject ;  unless,  as  generall^yr  happens, 
it  is  the  victor's  interest  to  eflOuse  such  memonals.  it  is 
enough  for  him  that  his  object  is  attained;  the  means  by 
which  he  reached  it  are  as  well  forcfotten. 

It  is  curious  that  Napoleon  III.  should  make  such  a  show 
of  carrying  out  the  Constitutions  of  the  ISmpire  to  the  letter, 
while  he  makes  profession  of  having  changed  its  whole  Euro- 
pean policy.  What  can  be  the  use  of  nis  senate  and  his 
corps  Ugisldtif?  Why  did  he  again  set  up  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  for  his  election,  only  to  make  it  abolish  itself 
once  more  by  abdicating  its  rights  in  his  favour? 

It  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  imperial  government  to 
co-exist  with  a  parliament  that  discussed  its  policy,  and  from 
which  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  choose  his  cabinet.  There 
were  two  truths  which  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  had 
failed  to  understand ;  first,  that  the  tendencies  of  the  old 
monarchical  system  were  inconsistent  with  the  charter ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  administrative  system  of  the  empire  was 
equally  in  contradiction  with  it.  The  maintenance  of  the 
old  Uionarchy  was  avowini  to  be  impossible  ;  but  Napoleon's 
administrative  system  was  retained,  and  its  conflict  with  the 
charter  and  the  parliamentary^  system  was  inaugurated.  To 
aToid  revolution,  which  was  the  intention,  a  new  fomidation 
ouffht  to  haye  been  given  to  constitutional  government.  The 
fo^dish  chamber  of  1815  saw  this ;  but  the  sensible  De  Oaies 
failed  to  perceiye  it  The  only  possible  foundation  for  a 
constitution  which  should  oonsolidate  the  throne  without 
provoking  reyolution,  would  have  been  fumisihed  by  a  new 
orffsnisation  of  communes,  the  independence  of  corporations, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  equality  and  l^a^ 
lit^.  Of  Louis  Philippe's  ministers,  Thiers  could  not  see 
this ;  and  though  Guizot  saw  it  clearly,  he  was  not  the  nuin 
to  realise  his  speculations.  Parliamentary  soyemment  had 
become  totally  indifferent  to  the  masses,  and  to  all  but  the 
higher  strata  of  the  middle  classes;  in  1815  they  had  taken 
an  interest  in  it,  not  through  public  spirit,  but  out  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bourbons,  the  clergy,  and  the  imigfis.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  the  masses  left  it  to  engage  in  Socialiam  and 
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Commnnism.  The  middle  classes  became  indifferent  to  the 
strife  of  parties^  when  they  had  no  more  great  passions  to 
satisfy.  The  great  mass  of  Bonapartists,  who  had  been  li* 
berals  under  the  Restoration,  became  Orleanists  under  Louis 
Philippe,  and  distributed  themselves  among  the  three  parties 
that  divided  the  Chambers — those  of  Odillon  Barrot,  Thiers, 
and  Guizot.  The  leaders  trusted  them,  and  they  fancied 
themselves  real  partisans  of  their  respective  leaders.  They 
were  both  misunderstanding  and  mi.sundc^rstood.  But  Louis 
Napoleon  had  an  instinctive  insight  into  the  tangle ;  and  this 
gave  him  his  enormous  and  almost  religious  contideuce  in  the 
success  of  the  Bonapartist  cause. 

Then  came  the  Ilevolution  of  February,  with  the  fright  of 
the  landlords  at  the  spread  of  Communism  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  terror  of  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  traders 
at  the  communist  associations  of  the  towns.  Though  only 
negative  elements  of  Bonapartism,  these  panics  were  powerful 
enough  to  nullify  the  canyass  of  Givaignac,  and  to  elevate 
Loiiia  Napoleon  to  the  piQsidenl^e  chair. 

Probably  Lonia  Napoleon  has  a  auperstitioiia  faith  in  the 
magical  power  of  the  constitutions  of  the  empire.  If  he 
changes  his  plane,  and  follows  the  European  policy  of  hie 
uncle,  theee  constitutions  will  have  no  part  in  deciding  his 
destiny.  If  he  stall  remains  fiuthful  to  his  profession  of 
peace  after  he  has  organised  the  affieurs  of  Italy,  he  will  find 
xdmself  confronted  with  a  new  France,  for  which  these  con- 
stitutions will  not  be  suitablcb  Napoleon  1.  found  the  country 
tired  to  death  with  the  excesses  of  a  frivolous  and  sterile 
ideology,  and  therefore  requiring  action  and  not  ideas,  lite- 
rary amusement,  and  not  historical  or  political  discussions. 
The  G6nie  du  ChristianisTne  or  Delphine  was  then  sufficient 
to  divide  France  into  factions.  But  she  has  since  those  days 
been  spurred  into  healthy  action  by  Bonald,  De  ^Miiistre,  La- 
mennais,  Benjamin  Constant,  Royer-CoUard,  Guizot,  Cousin, 
Moutlosier,  Augustin  Thierry,  Lamartine,  Villcmain,  and 
Montalembert,  who  have  led  her  to  take  interest  in  parlia- 
mentary and  political  discussions,  and  in  all  departments  of 
history  and  philosophy.  Moreover,  under  Napoleon  L,  Eu- 
rope was  hermetically  sealed  to  France.  Now  she  lias  in- 
tellectual commuhication  with  Germany  and  England,  and 
discusses  the  affairs  of  Russia,  the  East,  and  the  whole  world. 
The  constitutions  of  the  empire  are  inconsistent  with  these 
movements,  and  yet  have  no  efficient  means  of  preventing 
them.  Geofiroy,  Jay,  and  Etienne,  the  official  ecribee  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  were  tolerated  when  nothing  better  wae  forthcoming, 
if  one  Imt  idle  or  empty  heads  can  now  find  amueement  in 
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About  and  tlir  otlier  fluent  pens  of  the  Napoleonic  press.  TTe 

may,  then,  boldly  predict,  that  if  the  emperor  turns  out  to  be 
the  "  Napoleon  of  peace,"  he  will  be  forced  to  modify  the^e 
two  mate  aspemhlies,  one  apringing  from  a  sham  universal 
suffrap^e  related  by  the  prefects  in  the  provinces,  the  other 
meriting  his  rebuke  for  its  entire  want  of  initiative  action. 
On  CO  more, — under  Napoleon  I.  all  the  men  of  talent,  except 
Cabanis  nnd  Tracy,  ranged  themselves  outwardly  on  the  em- 
peror's side,  and  it  was  only  the  salons  that  snarled  at  him. 
Now  the  opposition  is  not  in  the  salons^  but  in  the  Instituty 
in  the  Academy,  and  in  all  the  great  men  of  the  restoration 
and  the  monarchy  of  July.  Thcv  arc  not  actuated  merely  by 
disgust  at  the  fall  of  a  govern mc^nt  which  offered  a  field  to 
their  talents  and  opened  to  th(^m  the  road  of  distinction  ;  but 
they  dread  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  deadens  the 
intellect,  and  brands  it  witli  the  olHt  ial  stamp  of  the  new 
empire.  Men  had  not  to  endure  this  either  under  the  ancient 
rigime  or  under  the  charter ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  revela- 
tion and  the  empire  to  bestow  this  gnce  upon  mankind. 
Let  08  hope  that  it  will  prove  impoesibk  in  the  present  stage 
of  Eoropean  civilisation. 

Except  in  the  posthnmons  papers  of  Napoleon  I.  we  do 
not  find  a  word  aboat  nationalities.  He  had  never  recognised 
their  ezistence;»  had  rnthlesslv  crashed  them  in  Snain,  Por^ 
togal,  Rossia,  Germanv,  and  Holland,  to  be  himself  crashed 
bv  their  rebound.  He  ignored  every  nationality  but  the 
French ;  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  were  bat 
mobs  in  his  eyes;  the  German  was  a  good  soul, — a  quiet, 
peaceable,  tender-hearted  paterfamilias,  somewhat  sleepy, 
and  very  dreamy ;  the  Russians  were  a  set  of  serfs.  How 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  to  find  himself  suddenly  enfolded  in 
the  meshes  of  the  nationalities  that  he  had  insulted !  The 
eighteenth  century  and  the  Revolution  preachod  universal 
brotherhood.  The  sword  of  Napoleon  was  the  involuntary 
agent  that  roused  the  national  spirit  into  consciousness.  It 
was  only  at  St.  Helena  that  he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  and 
to  perceive  that  it  was  possible  to  restore  Italian  nationality 
at  the  expense*  of  Austria,  and  perhaps  also  to  construct  a 
compact  German  empire  at  the  expense  ot  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, by  playing  them  otf  one  against  the  other.  All  this 
was  but  slightly  sketched  in  the  mind  of  the  dying  emperor, 
but  the  outline  has  been  deepened  and  tilled  up  in  the  mind 
of  his  living  representative. 

In  England  Napoleon  I.  recognised  a  national  and  a  con- 
stitutional greatness,  a  political  genius  that  led  it  to  seek 
dominion  and  power,  and  a  public  spirit  on  which  its  policy 
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was  founded.  In  the  French  he  could  find  neither  public 
spirit  nor  any  turn  for  politics ;  but  he  considered  that 
they  had  a  true  militar}''  ^jenius,  and  a  real  passion  for  priory, 
chivalry,  and  heroism,  which  made  them  tlie  best  political 
engine  in  the  world,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  manao^e  tliem.  They  inherited,  ho  said,  the  old  spirit  of 
the  Gauls,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders,  the  energy  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Francis  I.,  Henri  TV.,  and  Louis  XIV.  They 
proved  it  in  the  wars  of  tlie  revolution  and  of  the  empire. 
After  the  French  army,  he  thought  the  English  navy  the 
finest  thinq*  in  the  world. 

Louis  Napoleon  pa.ssed  some  years  of  his  exile  in  Great 
Britain ;  he  had  seen  how  his  uncle's  designs  upon  Europe 
had  miscarried  through  pushing  the  war  with  England  to  ex- 
tremities. Henoe,  though  the  army  and  peasantry  grumbled 
at  the  English  alliance,  he  remained  feithfol  to  it^  for  he 
knew  well  that  England  mi^ht  any  day  become  the  life  and 
•cml  of  a  new  European  coahtion  against  him. 

It  was  chi^y  to  secure  the  good*will  of  England  that  he 
embarked  in  the  Russian  war;  not  that  he  was  careless  of 
the  Russian  preponderance  in  Turkey, — but  still  his  policy 
did  not  point  tn  Constantinople  but  to  Italy.  He  took  the 
English  side  in  European  politics  on  the  Kussian  question, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  support  of  England  on  the  Italian 
question.  This  was  evidently  his  plan,  and  it  is  the  only 
explanation  of  the  abrupt  manner  of  his  dragging  Piedmont 
into  the  Crimean  war,  with  which  she  had  noming  whateTer 
to  do.  He  threw  off  aU  disguise  at  the  congress  of  Paris, 
when  in  concert  with  Piedmont  he  introduced  the  Italian 
que>finn  ;  tlic  way  in  which  he  interested  the  English  in  his 
policy  was  most  artful. 

Austria,  it  must  be  owned,  has  played  into  his  hands. 
Always  distasteful  to  the  Italians,  her  p:overnment  has  grown 
more  and  mr)re  unpopular  ever  since  Prince  Sell  wart  zenbcrg 
attempted  to  amalgamate  into  one  the  lH>ter()gen(M)us  races  of 
the  empire.  She  was  too  clever  by  half  in  trying  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  Crimean  war  without  sharing  the  risk, 
and  in  her  sly  attempts  to  annex  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Her  conduct  to  Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  her  efforts  to 
strengthen  Turkey  against  the  Bosniac  rebellion,  were  of  the 
same  kind,  and  their  real  issue  has  been  to  sacrifice  Austria 
to  the  French  policy.  Kapoleon  III.,  following  the  political 
testament  of  ma  unde  to  the  letter,  saw  his  way  to  wrest 
Italy  from  the  Austrian  yoke. 

Buty  it  may  be  asked,  what  had  he  to  do  with  the  Italian 
question  at  all  P  When  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Emperor 
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of  Peace,  he  spoke  to  the  heurta  and  pockets  of  all  the  com- 
mercial and  indostrial  classes  of  France,  who  cfaly  forsook 
the  house  of  Orleans  to  side  with  him  on  the  conditions  of 
his  maintaining  tranquillil^,  and  guaranteeing  them  from 
the  Socialists  and  Communists.  They  considered  him  to  be 
stronger  in  France  than  the  Orleans  dynasty,  l)ecause  of  his 
credit  with  the  masses,  and  stronger  in  I^uropo,  whose  sove- 
reigns had  been  on  very  cool  terms  with  Louis  rhilippe  ; 
while  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England  have  in  turn 
paid  court  to  Louis  Napoleon,  because  they  thought  that  the 
man  who  was  master  of  the  revolutionary  forces  of  France 
was  master  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  1  ranee  herself  also 
has  seemed  more  peaceable.  Under  the  Bourbons  of  the 
elder  branch  she  was  always  uttering  dark  hints  about  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Belgium,  and  what  she  called  her 
natural  frontiers.  This  was  the  cry  of  the  revolutionary 
party  undt  r  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  ;  and  it  was  taken 
up  by  Chateaubriand  and  Bonald  and  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists under  Louis  Philippe,  in  order  to  degrade  the  hoose 
of  Oileuis  in  the  hoe  of  Europe  bj  ihe  imputation  of  oow- 
aidioe.  Bat  the  dauns  are  nleneed  now,  and  Franoe  pio- 
HBsses  hendf  vasily  oontent  with  her  present  frontiers,  and 
tells  Cbrmany  that  it  will  not  be  her  firalt  if  the  damour  ia 
revived. 

From  the  first  his  policy  has  been  directed  towards  Italy, 
not  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  is  why  the  pre- 
sident of  the  republic  was  closeted  with  Gioberti  when 
Charles  Albert  sent  him  to  Paris;  this  is  why  he  engaged 
Piedmont  in  the  Crimean  war,  broached  the  Italian  question 
in  the  congress  of  Paris,  published  Orsini  s  letter,  united 
with  England  in  remonstrating  with  Naples,  invited  OaTOor 
to  Plombieres,  approved  of  the  Eang  of  Sardinia  s  opening 
speech  to  his  chambers,  and  married  his  cousin  to  the  Prin- 
cess Clotildc.  Tie  has  been  always  on  the  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  Piedmont,  from  1849,  when  he  tried  to 
get  her  to  restore  the  Pope  to  Rome ;  and  ever  since  he  has 
used  her  as  his  lever  Inr  the  regeneration  of  Italy  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  rule.  Either  his  policy  has  been 
aimless,  or  else  this  has  been  his  aim.  But,  then,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  wonderful  disinterestedness  of  France  ? 
Allo-vving  tor  the  fact,  that  the  presence  of  Austria  in  Italy 
does  not  square  with  French  policy,  will  France  be  con- 
tented with  acts  of  generosity  to  Italy?  Will  she  really 
and  unconditionally  give  Lombardy  to  Pitnlniont  Y  Why 
does  she  want  an  Italian  confederation,  and  what  place  in  it 
will  she  give  to  the  Pope  ? 
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Ho\yevcr  liard  it  may  be  to  answer  these  questions,  the 
publication  of  tliu  imperial  pamphlet,  to  which  M.  de  la 
Guerronniere  signed  his  name,  forbids  us  to  ignore  them.  It 
spoke  of  a  purely  Italian  confederation  under  the  i)rotection 
01  the  French  army,  in  opposition  to  the  dpiastic  Italian 
confederation  which  Austria  attempted  to  form  against  Pied- 
mont ;  but  it  threw  no  light  on  the  position  which  Napoleon 
111.  would  give  to  Piedmont  in  Ijomburdy  and  Venice ;  or 
whether  they  were  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  tlie  Due 
de  Leuchtenberg's  son  and  Kugeue'a  grandson,  whose  mother 
is  a  sister  of  the  Czar ;  and  whether,  in  that  case.  Piedmont 
would  be  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Parma  and  Modena,  or 
in  some  other  manner.  All  suppositions  became  possible  as 
Mxm  as  tke  pamphlet  raised  tlinii  tentatively,  without  deter- 
mining them. 

Tlie  relations  of  Napoleon  El.  and  the  Pope  are  left  in 
still  groater  uncertainly.  We  know  what  his  nncle^  in  the 
hey-day  of  his  power,  thoaffht  of  the  Papacy, — ^how  he  tried 
to  use  its  inflnenoe  in  Soa&em  Europe,  to  oppose  it  to  the 
Greco-Russian  influence  in  the  East,  and  to  tne  Protestant 
fe^nff  of  his  German  provinces.  We  know,  too,  what  he 
thouMt  of  it  in  8t.  Helena ;  how  bitterly  he  regretted  his 
hrutuity  to  Pius  YII. ;  and  how  he  advised  his  family  to 
settle  at  Home,  and  aim  at  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial 
offices  there,  so  that  some  day  they  might  give  birth  to  a 
Pope,  who  should  revive  Napoleon's  glory  in  another  form,  if 
the  Bonapartes  could  not  regain  the  throne  of  France ;  and, 
if  they  could,  should  double  the  Emperor's  power,  by  giving 
him  an  affer  erjo  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  Though,  in  spite 
of  his  respect  for  tlic  religion  of  his  childhood,  Napoleon  I. 
was  rather  u  Mahometan  than  a  Christian,  and  was  an  entire 
stranjjer  to  the  libertv  of  the  chiklren  of  God,  yet  his  com- 
prehensive  mind  could  take  in  the  political  and  social  signi- 
ficance of  the  Papacy.  To  appreciate  the  breadth  of  view 
which  this  displayed,  we  must  remember  the  character  of  liis 
age, — its  paltry  deism,  its  mathematical  atheism,  its  pedantic 
rationalism,  and  its  practical  materialism.  Frenchmen  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  church.  The  peasantry  did  not  go 
there,  for  they  were  enriched  with  her  spoils.  Some  devout 
imigrhj  and  u  few  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  people  of 
La  Vendee,  Alsace,  and  the  Jura,  were  about  the  only  men 
that  ever  heard  Mass.  Napoleon  himself  always  seemed  dis- 
tiacted  there,  and  his  attitirae  was  any  thing  Imt  devotionaL 
His  marshals,  pisneralB,  senators,  and  prefects  paraded  about 
the  aisles  dunnff  the  eoelesiastioal  state  functions;  and  he 
patronised  infidel  caHinals  like  Maury.  But  he  did  not  be* 
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lieve  in  the  stability  of  irreligion,  and  he  felt  that  a  people 
without  faith  was  lost.  In  spite  of  the  historical  conflicts 
between  ]\>pe8  and  emperors,  he  considered  Catholicity  to  be 
a  school  of  CoBsarisni.  lie  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Philippe  le 
Bel  and  the  Papacy  at  Avignon,  and  proposed  to  coi^rect  and 
reconstruct  the  whole  work  of  Charlemagne. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  uncle.  Tlie  nephew  began,  in 
1830,  with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  I'apal 
States,  and  to  make  them  the  centre  of  a  reaction  against 
Austria.  His  letter  to  Edgar  Ney  in  1849  shows  that  he  still 
wished  to  introduce  into  Kome  and  the  Legations  the  whole 
Code  Naooleon  with  its  appurtenances,  and  with  all  the  forms 
of  French  administration.  His  great  object  is  evidently  to 
sarround  the  Pope  with  French  influences,  and  to  remoTe  all 
Austrian  elements  £rom  his  councils.  He  wishes  the  existence 
of  the  Papacy  to  become  impossible  nnlees  the  Anstrians  are 
driven  from  Italy.  If  Loms  Napoleon  sent  for  M.  Yeuilloty 
the  editor  of  the  Univers,  and  praised  his  talents  and  his 
policy,  it  was  because  of  his  influence  with  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  because  of  his  bitter  hostility  to  all  parliamentary 
government,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  most  intimate  union 
of  the  cross  with  the  sword,  and  because  of  his  antagonism 
to  the  Academy,  where  the  principal  jNirliament  men  are 
to  be  found ;  but  not  because  of  his  simple  and  artless  pro- 
position for  the  intimate  alliance  of  France,  dejosephinised 
Austria,  and  tlie  Holy  Sec,  against  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Eng- 
land. Yet  nt  the  very  time  that  the  (^rapcror  was  thus  in- 
spiring \'euillot  with  a  passionate  partisanship  for  his  dynasty, 
he  was  receiving  About,  Fould's  pmh'i/t',  and  inviting  him  to 
court,  where  h(!  was  presented  as  a  little  Voltaire  out  at  grass. 
"VMiile  the  rest  of  the  press,  and  especially  the  former  par- 
liamentarv  journals,  were  restrained  within  the  narrowest 
bounds,  the  Univers  was  allowed  much  license.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Si  tele,  and  its  henchman  the  Charivari,  were 
permitted  to  wage  a  pitiless  war  against  Catholieity,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  certain  respect  for  Gallicanism.  The 
reason  is  plain.  If  the  Univers  upholds  the  emperor's  cause 
with  the  clergy  and  the  religious  world,  the  Siecle,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  republican  appearance,  is  devoted  to  Prince  Ifapo- 
leon,  and  since  the  war  has  become  quite  conYerted  to  the 
imperial  side,  has  an  immense  sale  among  the  Bonapartists  of 
the  provinces,  the  artisans  of  the  towns,  and  the  strong-minded 
godless  portion  of  the  middle  classes.  Naturally  enough 
Louis  Napoleon  is  averse  from  alienating  any  one  of  his  par> 
tisans ;  so  he  has  struck  ont  an  independent  line  between  the 
Ultramontanism  of  the  Univers  ana  the  Psendo-gallicanism 
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of  the  Si^  h.  However  obstinately  he  adheres  to  his  opinions 
and  his  interests,  ho  has  tlie  faculty  of  concealing;  his  plans. 
And  we  confess  that  wc  find  it  impossible  to  form  a  probable 
guess  about  the  place  which  he  really  intends  the  Pope  to 
occupy  in  liis  Italian  confederation. 

Louis  Xapoleon  despises  the  anti-Roman  feeling  of  English 
Protestantism.  Tliougli  the  Germans  have  not  opened  their 
mouths  for  a  centurv  about  the  "Whore  of  Babvlon,"  some 
of  the  English  and  IScotch  ministers  of  the  gospel  still  talk 
about  her  as  thev  did  in  the  davs  of  Knox  and  Cromwell. 
The  most  zealous  liutheran  or  Calvinist  in  Gorman v  would 
never  think  of  treating  Itah'  jis  a  pagan  country,  or  of  send- 
ing missionaries  to  convert  her  from  her  false  gods.  But 
Exeter  Hall  treats  the  Italians  as  if  they  were  Gaffines.  In  this 
they  are  abetted  by  the  ffeDtlemen  of  Geneva,  who  refiiaed  the 
CSatholics  liberty  of  woruiip,  and  'drore  them  into  die  arms  of 
the  democracy,  and  now  take  advantage  of  their^own  relations 
with  GayouTy  of  the  hostility  between  the  Ratazzi  party  and 
the  Piedmonteee  clergy,  and  the  antagonism  between  the 
Church  and  the  constitntion,  to  revenge  themselves  by  assist- 
ing the  English  Protestant  propaganda  in  Piedmont  and  Tus- 
cany. Louis  Xapoleon  has  shown  his  opinion  of  them  by 
discouraging  their  attempts  at  Lyons  and  otner  parts  of  France. 
He  does  not  want  controversy ;  he  knows  that  minds  grow 
hot  with  disputing,  and  that  sooner  or  later  politics  are 
sure  to  bubble  up.  We  may  be  certain,  then,  that  he  is  not 
pleased  at  the  prolongation  of  the  quarrel  between  Piedmont 
and  Rome,  for  fear  it  should  lead  to  schism.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  tryini^  to  patch  it  up;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  also  certain  that  he  wishes  for  a  radical  refonn  in  the 
government  of  the  Papal  States.  AVhat  the  reforms  may  be, 
and  how  he  proposes  to  reconcile  the  Pope'p  position  sketched 
in  the  panij)hlct,  as  head  of  the  Italian  confederation,  with 
his  position  as  common  Father  of  the  faitliful,  are  questions 
which  at  present  seem  to  float  vaguely  in  the  emperor's 
mind,  the  answers  whereto  will  be  shaped  by  tlie  event,  and 
not  divulgwl  till  the  settlement  of  the  Austrian  question  in 
Italy  enables  him  to  proclaim  a  final  peace  to  Europe. 

But  these  combinations  were  made  onlv  in  view  of  a  short, 
local,  and  successful  war.  They  did  not  contemplate  its  com- 
plication with  the  Turkish  (question,  nor  the  loss  of  Russia's 
hold  on  Prussia,  and  the  nsmf  of  Germany;  nor  England^ 
hemg  forced  by  her  maritime  mterests  to  interfere :  in  such 
a  case  the  war  must  be  transferred  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  long  been  trying  to  avoid  this  by  saying  to  Prussia 
and  Germany,  **  Carry  out  the  principles  of  your  Zollverein, 
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which  Austria  refuses  to  join ;  make  yourselves  into  a  com- 
pact nation  of  30,000,000  men,  a&d  leave  Austria  to  fight  her 
own  hattles  with  the  Bohemians  and  Magyars."  If  the  war 
once  reached  the  Khine,  France  could  not  pretend  to  the  same 
disinterestedness  there  as  she  pretends  to  in  Italy,  where» 
without  any  enlargement  of  territory,  she  gains  all  that  she 
wants.  Her  triumph  over  Austria,  her  protection  of  Piedmont 
and  the  Italian  confederation,  will  suffice  to  sec^ure  her  pre- 
ponderance in  Europe,  especially  m  reji^rds  Germany,  ^ut 
then,  how  long  will  she  leave  Russiii  to  herself  in  the  East? 
How  long  will  she  maintain  her  alliance  with  i^glandP  That 
is  the  question  which  chiefly  concerns  us.* 


THE  THEORY  OF  PABTY. 

QovxRMifEMT  hy  parties  in  parliament  has  been  for  many 
years  an  institution  of  oar  country,  which  nearly  all  statee- 
men^  however  bitterly  they  may  resent  its  occasional  vagaries, 
recognise  as  necessary  in  some  shrae  or  other  for  the  consoli- 
dation  of  our  liberties,  and  even  fox  the  preservation  of  onr 
national  identity.  And  thoneh  apparently  condemned  by 
the  hasty  ejaculations  of  puzzlea  pohticians, — principles,  not 
parties,"  "  measures,  not  men or  by  their  aspirations  for  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  old  party  morality  with  the  old 
parties  that  formed  it,  for  the  final  exaltation  of  the  interests 
of  the  country  over  the  interests  of  party,  and  for  the  first 
consideration  of  the  public  good  in  every  public  measure,— 
such  phrases,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  mouth  of  a  statesman,  are 
directed  only  against  the  abuse,  not  against  the  use,  of  party. 

Burke  sneers  at  the  cry,  not  men,  but  measures,"  as  a 
piece  of  cant,  "  a  sort  of  charm  by  which  many  people  get 
loose  from  every  honourable  engagement."  It  is  also  a  for- 
mula by  which  men  pretend  to  guard  their  independence, 
and  justify  their  holding  aloof  from  all  engagements.  The 
assertion  of  principles  as  excluding  })artie8  is  equivalent  to 
reducing  politics  from  an  art  to  a  science,  from  a  practical 
business  to  a  theor}\  I'rinciples  by  themselves  have  no 
action ;  they  have  neither  arms  nor  legs :  to  be  active,  they 
must  be  embodied — thev  must  have  their  militia,  they  must 
find  expression  in  a  party.  To  be  theoretically  rit^lit  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  intrusted  with  the  political  guidance  of  his 
country.  He  has  not  only  to  make  the  good  known,  but  to 
make  it  prevail ;  not  only  to  detect,  but  to  defeat  the  evil. 

*  This  article  wm  in  i^pe  before  any  propotala  of  peace  had  been  made. 
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The  sluggard's  proverb, "  They  who  do  nothing  do  no  harm/' 
always  dete6tahle»  is  ruinous  in  politics.   The  statesman  who 

refuses  to  enter  into  the  combinations  requisite  to  give  effect 
to  his  views  frustrates  his  object  and  betrays  his  trust.  Groat 
men  are  accountable  to  the  public  not  only  for  what  they  do 
but  for  what  they  don't,  not  only  for  their  works  but  for 
their  no- works, — ^for  their  laziness  as  well  as  for  their  busi- 
ness, for  their  refusal  to  cooperate  as  well  as  for  their  coopera- 
tion with  their  associates.  Those  who  condemn  party,  cannot 
intend  to  coTidcmn  cooperation ;  they  can  only  moan  to  con- 
demn the  present  confusion  of  parties,  which  must  be  reme- 
died, not  by  parties  ceasing  to  be,  but  by  givin(>  them  a  new 
life  and  a  new  form.  For  without  party  no  deliberative  body 
like  the  House  of  Commons  can  exist. 

To  all  practical  purposes  the  possible  permutations  and 
combinations  of  the  654  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  infinite.  There  can  be  no  organisation  in  a  body  of 
654  independent  atoms,  all  in  a  state  of  fluctuation.  There 
must  be  unions,  combinations,  and  parties,  or  business  is  im- 
possible. The  question  is,  (1)  Are  these  unions  to  be  perma- 
nent ?  and  (2)  How  many  such  unions  aro  there  to  be  ?  Are 
the  unions  to  be  permanent,  extending  over  a  number  of 
questions ;  or  are  they  to  be  only  temporary,  formed  in  view 
of  a  definite  question,  and  resolved  into  their  original  atoms 
on  the  decision  of  that  question  P  In  such  a  case,  the  con- 
stitution remaining  what  it  is,  we  should  want  a  new  party 
and  a  new  ministry  for  each  new  act  of  parliament.  Parties, 
tiien,  must  have  a  certain  generalisation  and  a  certain  per- 
manence. As  to  the  nmnbor  of  parties,  dearly  only  two  can 
fight  at  one  time;  it  is  no  true  tnal  of  strength  when  the  two 
combatants  know  that  a  third  is  watching  on  the  heights, 
ready  to  pounce  down  on  the  exhausted  victor  and  appropriate 
his  spoils.  Some  compromise,  some  combination,  is  always 
necessary  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  reduce  the  combatants  to 
two.  On  each  question,  therefore,  the  ultimate  decision  is 
between  two  parties,  which  for  business  ought  to  be  perma- 
nent, not  temporary. 

But  how  attain  to  this  permanence  of  party  demarcations? 
The  distinction  between  Whigs  and  Tories  was  not  factitious, 
but  of  natural  growth ;  men  did  not  divide  themselves  by 
lot,  but  they  congregated  through  sympathy,  and  separated 
through  hostility.  This  is  a  simple  process  in  unsophisticated 
states,  where  only  one  or  two  classes  are  represented  ;  but  in 
a  complex  society  like  ours  such  broad  and  simple  demarca- 
tions of  party,  representing  popular  passions,  are  demonstra- 
tively impossible.  The  proof  is  easy.  When  a  whole  country 
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18  animated  hf  one  dominant  passion,  or  is  ruled  by  a  single 
class  so  animated,  there  are  no  parties,  though  the  goTemment 
is  one  of  passion.   But  if  a  chanee  comes  over  the  country, 
if  its  feelings  cool,  or  the  formeny  inconsiderable  minority 
emerges,  or  the  governing  class  splits  into  two  parts,  then 
gOTernment  by  party  is  immediately  established.    There  is  a 
conflict  between  two  combinations  more. or  lees  balanced,  one 
of  which  is  in  power,  while  the  other  keeps  guard  OTer  it  and 
watches  to  supplant  it.  This  conflict  necessitates  compromise, 
or  the  voluntary  dropping  of  certain  class  interests  and  pas- 
sions out  of  the  sphere  of  government.    If  there  is  but  one 
party  in  the  government,  all  its  social  i)a8sions  and  interests 
may  colour  its  administration  ;  if  there  are  two  parties,  with 
rival  interests  and  balanced  powers,  the  particular  objects  in 
which  their  interests  are  contrary  must  neutralise  eaeh  other 
on  the  political  platform,  however  active  they  may  continue 
to  be  in  social  life.    Thus  there  begins  to  be  a  distinction 
between  political  and  social  life  and  thought;  and  it  continu- 
ally increases,  to  the  detriment  of  those  personal  interests 
and  passions  on  which  party  distinctions  were  at  first  founded. 
It  is  important  to  recognise  the  trenchant  distinction  between 
social  and  political  life  and  thought,  which  arises  in  a  society 
divided  into  many  classes  with  ^ufferent  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time  governed  by  conmion  representatiye  institutuma. 
In  any  plan  &r  the  cooperation  of  such  different  elements,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  maxiv  social  principles  and  passions, 
important,  but  sure  ^umdb  of  discord,  must  be  discounted. 
Thiere  must  be  a  preyious  settlement  of  what  are  to  be  party, 
what  to  be  open  questions ;  on  what  subjects  to  agree,  on 
what  to  difiisr  without  breach  of  political  imity.   The  points 
of  agreement  constitute  the  political  creed  and  programme  of 
parties ;  the  residuum  of  difierences  goes  to  form  the  aggre- 
gate of  social  life.  As  civilisation  advances  and  men  multiply, 
society  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  differentiation;  and  as 
classes  multiply,  each  suocessiTely  claiming  a  share  in  the 
political  representation,  they  must  either  become  new  elements 
of  discord,  or  they  must  consent  to  erase  from  their  political 
creed  the  interests  and  passions  which  belong  exclusively  or 
most  particidarly  to  them,  and  which  they  have  neither  right 
nor  strength  to  force  the  rest  to  accept.   Hence  with  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  social  life  there  is  a  continually-growing  uni- 
formity in  politics  ;  class-passions  and  class-interests  drop  one 
by  one  out  of  the  political  platform,  and  fall  into  the  social 
arena.    When  Anglicans  alone  held  office  in  England,  the 
government  was  Anglican ;  when  Dissenters  were  admitted, 
government  remained  Protestant,  but  the  distinction  between 
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Ghuzohiiifiii  and  IMsaeDtm  became  a  aooial  instead  of  a  po- 
litical separation ;  tiie  admiHaion  of  Catholics  and  Jews  has 
transformed  soccessiTely  the  distinction  between  Catholic 
and  Ptotestanty  and  that  between  Christian  and  Jew»  from  a 
politico-social  to  a  merely  social  distinction.  Hence  we  see 
that  a  continual  narrowing  and  simplification  of  the  pro- 
vince of  representative  goYcrnment  foUows  the  continual  en- 
largement and  multiplication  of  the  classes  and  interests  repre- 
sented ;  while  its  machinery,  as  distinguished  from  its  objects 
and  ideas,  grows  daily  more  complex  from  the  mere  multitude 
of  its  individual  operations.  Hence  Bentham  truly  portrayed 
the  tendency  of  a  representatiye  govemment  as  always  ap- 
proaching an  ideal  term,  when  material  utility  will  be  its 
sole  remaining  aim  ;  when  all  passions,  all  interests  of  mind 
and  soul,  will  bo  discounted;  and  political  economy  will  en- 
joy an  undivided  sway.  Not  that  sucli  an  abstract  tendency 
can  ever  become  an  actuality;  not  that  lienthani  can,  by  his 
prosing-,  charm  away  the  spell  with  which  passion  sways  com- 
munities and  ambition  individuals,  thougli  he  may  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  national  frenzies,  and  affect  to  believe 
that  mankind  can  be  mastered  by  budj^ets  and  tariffs.  Yet 
though  his  system  is  marrowless  and  his  schemes  skeletons, 
they  indicate  a  true  tendency  of  representative  institutions 
on  a  n^rcut  scale — the  elimination  of  passion  from  politics. 

The  progress  of  events,  then,  tends  to  render  more  and 
more  difficult  the  aggregation  of  parties  on  the  basis  that 
formerly  gave  thempermanence — on  social  opinions  passion- 
ately embraoecL   Wlieii  these  opinions  have  dropped  from 
the  political  into  the  social  order,  they  no  longer  serve  as  a 
basis  for  political  party.    They  may  be  potent  on  the  hust- 
ings; they  are  impotent  in  parliiunenti  where  the  various 
hustings-pledges  neutralise  one  another.   Parliament^  for  its 
own  peace,  must  be  insensible  to  social  passions;  hence  its 
treatment  of  religious  questions.   Most  members  of  parlia- 
ment certainly  display  in  their  families  a  real  respect  for  the 
Bible ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  firom  laughing  down 
the  wight  who  in  debate  argues  upon  a  text.    Mr.  Spooner's 
theology  only  bores  the  House^  though  probably  the  majority 
of  members  belong  more  or  less  decidedly  to  the  religious 
party  which  he  represents.  The  Papal-Aggression  legislation 
registered  the  voice  of  national  passions;  but  it  collapsed 
when  the  social  fire  died  out,  and  again  left  the  march  of 
politics  to  itself.    The  dominant  passion  drew  for  a  moment 
the  majority  into  its  vortex ;  when  it  died,  the  old  balance 
revived,  and  the  political  bequest  of  the  social  irenzy  is  waste- 
paper. 
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In  the  early  history  of  party  the  impress  of  paflsioii  upon 
poIitioB  was  not  thus  transient.  The  BoimdheadB  and  GaT8« 
Ben,  the  ^niginal  Whigs  and  TorieSi  were  divided  and  defined 
principally  by  their  social  paasionB : 

''The  Boundhesds,"  says  Lord  Brougham,*  *'were  deeply  tinged 
with  fsnaticism ;  and  they  were  the  original  of  the  Whigs  both  in 
Enghmd  and  in  Scotland.  The  Cavaliers  held  cheap  aU  such  oh- 
servanceSy  regarding  religious  enthusiasm  with  mingled  dislike  and 
derision ;  and  from  them  came  the  Tories  in  hoth  parts  of  the 
island.  Nor  was  the  connection  merely  genealogical  or  historical. 
As  lat«  as  the  times  of  Addison  and  Bolingbroke  we  find  the  frii  iids 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession  distinguished  by  their  rcsi)ei:t  for  reli- 
gion, and  the  Jacobites  chiefly  giving  in  to  deism,  or  lutitudinariau 
principles." 

Assuming  this  partial  view  to  be  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  evident  that  \V  higs  and  Tories  have  changed  sides.  In 
Charles  Fox  the  Whigs  obtained  a  leader  with  the  morals  of 
a  Cavalier ;  while  the  republican  clubs  of  1700  reproduced  the 
Cavalier's  dislike  and  derision  of  religious  enthusiasm.  From 
that  time  the  Orange  Protestantism  has  found  its  home  in 
the  Tory  ranks,  and  the  Whigs  have  substituted  popular 
progress  for  their  old  moving  power : 

^  Coal  vid'  io  la  settiroa  zavorra 
Mutare  e  tra8miit«re.*i> 

It  was  no  longer  Church  avd  King  on  one  side,  and  Religion 
and  Redress  of  Grievances  on  the  other  ;  but  it  was,  according 
to  the  one  party,  King  and  Constitution  against  Revolution^ 
and  according  to  the  other,  Popular  Liberties  against  Des- 
potism. This  was  looked  upon  as  the  universal  and  necessary 
raUonale  of  party  demarcations. 

In  a  parliamentary  gfiveniment  there  must  be  always  two 
great  and  leading  divisions,  under  which  parties,  however  broken 
into  more  minute  sections,  must  ultimately  be  enrolled.  The  one 
a  party  which,  feeling  confidence  in  the  people,  fiiTOurs  all  proposi- 
tions for  the  extension  of  pnhlic  liberty,  so  as  is  consistent  with 
order  and  with  security ;  the  other  a  party  which,  distrusting  the 
judgment  and  virtue  of  the  people,  seeks  to  confine  their  rights  and 
powers  within  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with  content  and 
obedience."^ 

The  adoption  of  popular  reforms  by  the  New  Whigs,  in 
oompliance  with  the  reyolutioDaiy  agitation  of  1790,  has 
impveesed  its  present  character  on  that  party.  They  have 
beoome  the  interpreters  of  the    rights  of  man/'  and  of 

*  Works,  Glasgow,  1855,  toL  ii.  p.  184. 

f  Danto,  Inferno,  e.  xxv.  terx.  48. 

X  Edinburgh  Ueview,  April  1840,  vol.  IxxL  p.  275. 
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Beatham's  theoretical  prindples  of  morals  and  legislation." 
They  are  the  English  doctrinaires^  the  men  of  progress,  the 
patrons  of  material  utility,  the  passionless  politicians  of  theory 
and  science,  the  apostles  of  centralisation,  the  meclianidans 
of  government.  The  Tories  have  been  forced  into  the  oppo- 
site scale;  they  represent  all  the  social  passions  that  can 
force  their  way  into  the  region  of  politics.  Tliis  seems  to  be 
now  the  principle  of  party  division  in  England.  The  Liberal 
party  (speaking  broadly)  represents  the  political  mind,  the 
Tory  party  the  social  mind.  For  instance,  religion,  the  deep- 
est element  of  the  social  mind,  is  now  nearly  monopolised 
by  the  Tories,  in  spite  of  the  coquetting  between  Exeter  Hall 
and  Lord  ralmerston.  The  Orani^emen,  of  Wing  origin, 
now  belong  to  them.  The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  sup- 
port them.  They  have  lately  trawled  for  Catholics,  and  have 
caught  many  fishes.  Even  when  the  question  for  whieli  they 
light  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  religion,  they  have  always 
tried,  often  with  success,  to  throw  a  religious  halo  round  it. 
Church  and  King  was  their  motto;  they  could  not  fight  for 
royal  prerogative  without  calling  it  a  divine  right.  Erom 
their  stand-point  corn-laws  have  seemed  creeds,  and  rotten 
boroughs  holy  ground.  Solid  social  prejudice,  dimly  dis- 
tingnuhing  God  from  Hammon,  takes  up  its  stand,  with  a 
reverential  feeling  almoat  religious,  in  the  Tory  camp.  The 
Tories  represent  religious  and  social  passions ;  their  strength 
is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  reli^us  (not  the  anti- 
relijpous),  and  the  social  (not  the  sodabstio  or  anti-social), 
passions  reigning  for  the  tune  being  in  the  oonntry.  Hence, 
in  general,  social  excitements  stiengtiien  the  Tories ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  political  excitements  strengthen  the  AVbigs. 

This  view  id  ay  be  illustrated  by  the  cases  in  which  the 
leaders  of  either  side  have  tried  to  trade  on  their  opponents* 
capitaL  The  estate  of  No-Poperi/,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
has  for  many  years  been  Tested  in  the  Tories.  Lord  John 
Hussell  thought  to  reenter  on  the  old  Whig  property  by  means 
of  the  famous  Durham  rescript.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Bucks,  put  in  his  demurrer  to  the 
Whig  claims ;  he  had  "  always  understood"  that  the  Papists 
were  encouraged  in  Ireland  by  the  Whigs,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Pope  had  a  riglit  to  assume  that  in  establishing  the 
English  hierarchy  **  he  was  acting  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  her  Majesty  's  ^iovcrnnient  he  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  question  to  l)e  decided  at  the  Aylesbury  anti- 
Papal- Aggression  meeting  was  of  a  graver,  deeper,  and  more 
comprehensive  character"  than  they  supposed.  The  deeper 
•  question  being,  whctlier  it  did  not  belong  by  right  divine  to 
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the  Tories  to  make  politioal  capital  out  of  No^Popery.  Bnt 
if  Lord  John  Russell  has  erred  in  pilfering  from  the  Tories^ 

Sir  Itobert  Peel  and  Disraeli  have  damaged  themselves  still 
more  by  pilfering  from  the  Whigs.  The  glory  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Free  Trade,  and  Reform,  seemed  to  belong 
to  Whigs,  not  only  by  sqiiatter^s  title,  but  de  congruo,  hy 
congruity.  Sir  Robert  Peel  borrowed  (he  plumes,  and  was 
plucked  for  his  pains.  Equally  damaging  is  the  adoption  of 
Reform  by  Derby  and  Disraeli.  Tn  none  of  their  battle-fields 
had  the  Tories  chosen  their  ground  well.  The  maintenance 
of  the  penal  laws  was  a  social  question  ;  but  it  only  interested 
a  limited  class,  on  which  it  conferred  no  solid  benefits,  but 
only  the  powder  to  insult  and  oppress  another  class.  The  op- 
position to  Reform  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was 
equally  unfortunate ;  the  Tories  did  vast  damage  to  their 
cause  by  turning  questions  of  political  machinery,  and  of 
budgets  which  only  concerned  narrow  classes  as  social  ques- 
tions, into  social  questions  of  national  import.  The  Tory 
strength  is  in  social  passions,  such  as  social  obstinacy  or  con- 
servatism, social  fanaticism  or  religion,  and  social  frenzy 
or  war.  But  then  these  passions  must  be  national,  or  they 
are  sources  of  weakness,  not  of  strength,  to  their  represen- 
tatiTes. 

The  poHtios  of  theory,  as  digtingnished  from  those  of  social 
passions,  belong  to  the  Whigs.  Hence  the  side  which  scien- 
tific men  almost  inTariably  take.  Hence  the  radical  nature 
of  scepticism,  irreligion,  and  atheism;  hence,  also,  the  at- 
traction between  peace-societies  and  the  Whigs.  War,  the 
greatest  of  social  excitements,  is  the  triumph  of  Toryism. 
Mr.  Bright,  who  identifies  the  Tories  with  the  aristocracy, 
deriyes  war  from  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  thongh  it  is 
more  commonly  a  popular  frenzy,  which  rulers  cannot  mode- 
rate. But  whatever  its  orinn,  war,  like  all  social  passions,  is 
aristocratic  in  its  results.  In  nothing  does  personal  superi- 
ority crop  out  so  clearly  as  in  war ;  nowhere  is  it  so  easy  to 
obey,  nowhere  does  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  the 
subaltern  in  his  leader  become  so  enthusiastic.  War  mav 
destroy  one  aristocracv,  but  it  establishes  another.  Military 
success  enabled  Napoleon  to  restore  a  court  as  exclusive  as 
that  of  Tiouis  XIV.  from  the  ruins  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
suggested  to  Montlosicr  the  possibility  of  rebuilding  the 
feudal  system  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  even  after 
the  general  levelling  of  the  Heign  of  Terror. 

It  appears,  ihvu,  that  the  elements  of  permanent  parties 
are  now  ou  one  side  social  questions,  and  on  the  other  poli- 
tical questions  as  opposed  to  social.    On  one  side  we  have 
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mr,  reli^on,  and  attachment  to  old  habits  and  customs ;  on 
the  other,  peace,  centralisation,  generalisation,  political  eco- 
nomy, and  commerce.  Passion,  poetry,  and  colour  on  one 
side ;  theory,  statistics,  and  form  on  the  other.  And  these 
two  oppodte  lines  must  come  into  collision.  Even  political 
economy  must  be  encountered  by  protection.  Every  gene* 
ralisation  in  commerce  implies  the  destruction  of  some  mono* 
poly,  and  wiU  therefore  be  hotly  opposed  by  the  monopolists. 
Much  more  when  this  generalisation  extends  to  socud  and 
domestic  interests,  around  which  the  national  passions  are 
grouped.  It  is  a  usurpation  for  the  goveminent  to  take  care 
that  all  the  children  of  British  subjects  should  learn  to  read 
and  write ;  it  is  a  further  usurpation  to  establish  common 
schools  on  Bcntham's  plan,  where  these  acquirements  should 
be  tauirlit  on  a  imiform  system ;  vet  if  it  is  certain  that 
nothinjL?  else  will  be  taught  on  this  ])lan,  ptTliaps  the  national 
passions  will  not  yet  be  roused.  But  when  we  suspect  that 
religion  is  to  be  taught  also, — that  all  religions  are  to  be  fused 
together,  and  their  contradictions  allowed  to  neutralise  each 
other,  and  then  a  common  essence  extracted,  and  taught  as 
the  religion  of  the  State, — such  a  suspicion  would  rousu  our 
social  pa6sit)U8  into  frenzy :  Conservatism  or  Toryism  would 
carry  the  day  for  a  long  time. 

We  have  then,  in  general,  the  elements  of  two  permanent 
parties  in  the  8tate,  each  deriving  its  utility  from  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  other;  each  keeping  the  other  by  its  opposition 
within  the  limits  of  reason.  The  antagonisms  of  life  must 
find  expression  with  equal  freedom  and  with  equal  energy, 
or  the  Tarious  elements  of  society  wiU  not  obtain  their  due. 
But  what  goarantee  is  there  that  the  same  persons  shall  al* 
ways  adhere  to  the  same  profession  of  principles  f  If  a  man 
thinks  that  sometimes  circumstances  require  changes  to  be 
made  In  the  political  mechanism,  at  other  times  the  social  pas- 
sioDS  to  bo  encouraged  and  enforced,  must  he  not  change  his 
party  with  circumstances,  and  is  he  to  be  taunted  for  inconsist- 
ency in  doing  so  ?  And  yet  when  this  is  once  allowed,  a  prin- 
ciple is  admitted  which  might  logically  lead  to  the  organisation 
of  a  fresh  party  for  every  fresh  measure.  Of  course  nothing 
can  prevent  a  statesman  from  changing  his  apparent  position 
with  the  changing  questions  of  the  day.  Burke,  always 
completely  consistent  as  a  politician,  could  not  be  equally 
consistent  as  a  partisan.  At  first  he  was  the  advocate  of  po- 
litical econc^my  and  generalisation,  against  the  prejudices  and 
passions  on  which  George  III.  thought  to  found  an  autocracy; 
afterwards  he  was  as  eloquent  a  defender  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions against  the  levelling  tendencies  of  a  revolutionary 
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generalisation.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  a  still  more  notaUe 
example  of  change.  People  must  be  govemed  not  on  an 
alibtract  principle,  nor  afte  the  dogma  of  any  politician,  but 
according  to  their  circumstances  and  their  feelings.  The 
statesman^  therefore,  is  the  man  who  oaii  keep  his  fingers  on 
the  national  pulse,  can  watch  and  even  anticipate  its  beat- 
ings, proyide  tonics  and  stimulants  for  its  weiikn  esses,  and 
alleyiations  for  its  fever  heats.  He  must  be  ready  to  alter- 
nate between  the  two  policies  of  abstract  mechanics  and  of 
passion.  How,  then,  can  tliere  be  permanence  of  parties? 
How  can  the  permanent  principles  of  party  division  come  to 
have  permanent  personal  representatives  ? 

Yet  without  such  personal  representatives  principles  are 
powerless  ;  they  can  neither  talk  nor  act.  \Vhile,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  persons  who  represent  no  principles  arc  equally 
unpractical.  In  private  a  man  may  act  and  think  as  inde- 
pendently as  he  pleases  ;  in  public,  if  he  is  to  act  with  others, 
he  must  have  some  common  rule  of  conduct.  This  rule  em- 
bodies the  principle  which  he  represents  ;  for  the  rule  is  one 
which  must  express  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  those  who 
agree  to  follow  him.  Leaders,  therefore,  must  personify  ideas, 
and  represent  powerful  interests  and  wide-spread  sympathies. 
It  is  for  this  cause  that,  as  Lord  John  Russell  says,  it  is  the 
habit  of  party  in  England  to  ask  the  alHanoe  of  a  man  of 
genius,  but  to  follow  the  guidance  of  a  man  of  character/' 
Character  is  more  stable  and  soUd  than  genius.  G^enius 
changes  with  arguments;  character  adheres  to  self-consist- 
enoy.  Genius,  oonsoious  of  its  resources,  likes  to  do  every 
thing  itself;  character  graottFiilly  relinquishes  the  task  to 
others,  when  any  thing  must  inevitably  be  done  inconsistent 
with  its  former  conduct.  Parties  can  de])endupon  character ; 
genius  may  betray  them  any  day.  And  not  only  the  party 
leaders,  but  their  jPollowers  also,  should  partake  in  this  solidity 
of  character ;  they  must  range  themselves  with  tolerable  per- 
manence into  two  fixed  armies  and  no  more,  otherwise  the 
House  of  Commons  becomes  a  hug-o  heap  of  independent 
cliques,  crotchety  coteries,  and  individual  advocates  of  capri- 
cious abstractions,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
deep  passions  and  social  sympathies  of  tlie  world  without. 
As  a  mere  isolated  spectator,  or  caustic  critic,  a  member  of 
parliament  counts  for  nothing ;  by  uniting  with  a  party  he 
obtains  a  representative  value ;  without  connection  he  repre- 
sents nothint^  but  himself  and  his  property.  His  speeches 
have  no  interest  beyond  their  literary  value  ;  there  is  nothing 
historical  about  them.  Ho  is  not  a  political  force ;  nor  can 
he  be  reckoned  an  element  of  power,  for  it  is  always  impos- 
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mble  to  tell  how  he  will  act  in  given  droimistanoes.  With- 
out connectioa  there  is  no  sympathy  to  oommnnicate  alarm 
at  evil  designs,  no  comisel  and  no  union  to  oppose  them; 
among  unorganised  atoms  communication  is  uncertain,  coun- 
sel is  difficult,  resistance  impracticable.  Without  party  ties, 
resulting  in  personal  confidence  andthefiiendshipc^  common 
views  and  common  interests,  there  is  no  power  of  acting  a 
public  part  with  uniformity,  perseveranco/or  efficacy. 

But  now  tlH>  question  occurs,  Are  the  opinions  which 
divide  statesmen  in  J^higland  a  sufficient  basis  for  their  per- 
manent division  into  fixed  parties  ?  And  if  not,  is  it  not  a 
warning  tliat  the  old  plan  of  party  government  must  be 
modified,  if  not  rt^linquished  ?  A  large  school  of  statesmen 
has  arisen  which  seeks  for  the  utter  extinction  of  })arties.  ]iy 
means  of  parties,  says  Lord  Brougham,*  at  least  one  half  of 
the  great  men  of  each  age  are  excluded  from  the  service  of 
the  country,  and  both  sides  are  infinitely  more  devoted  to 
maintaining  a  conflict  with  one  another  than  to  furthering 
the  public  good.  The  origin  of  parties,  he  says,t  is  not  idem 
tentire  de  republican  but  a  common  desire  of  power  and  plun- 
der. They  are  not  guided  by  principles,  but  they  **  take  up 
principles  in  order  to  marshal  themselves  in  alliances  and 
hostilities  for  their  own  interests,  instead  of  engagingin 
those  contests  hecause  of  their  conflicting  principles.  The 
principles  of  one  party  are  fixed  by  those  of  the  other.  Each 
party  in  place  would  taring  forward  the  same  measures  which 
m  opposition  it  would  oppose.  If  Burke  had  been  minister 
(it  is  Liord  Brougham  who  speaks),  he  would  have  fouffht  the 
Americsans ;  if  the  Whigs  had  been  in  office,  they  would  have 
oppoeed  .Bmandpation.  Lord  Brougham  owns  that  parties 
are  necessary,  as  England  is  at  present  govemed ;  but  he 
thinks  also  that  it  is  a  sorry  account  of  any  political  ma- 
chine, that  it  is  so  construct!  d  as  only  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
the  loss  of  power  and  coniiict  offerees^'  which  parties  imply. 

Hence  formal  or  mechanical  politicians,  as  distinguished 
from  men  who  sympathise  with  the  social  life  of  I>n gland, 
are  always  oppos(^d  to  party.  Loss  of  power  in  a  political 
machine  is  in  their  eyes  as  bad  as  loss  of  j)ower  in  a  steam- 
engine;  or  spinning-jenny.  They  seem  to  regard  the  English 
parliament  as  an  enc^ine,  whose  function  it  is  to  turn  out 
uimually  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  legislation  of  supe- 
rior (|u;ilitv.  Every  thing  tliat  diverts  the  ilouse  from  this 
supreioe  object  is  a  nuisance.  England  requires  a  continual 
8U])plv  of  laws  and  regulations,  and  instead  we  only  get  de- 
bates 1  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  disposed  to  let  well  alone, 

•  Work*,  ed.  Glaagow,  185d,  vol  i.  p.  371.  f  lb.  p.  37i. 
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and  to  keep  things  as  they  aze»  blesses  the  providential  aiv 
rangement  that  keeps  statesmen  busy,  without  obliging  them 
to  be  oontumally  tmkerin^  the  constitution.  A  paruament 
we  must  have,  for  the  continual  control  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment. Inactive,  it  would  be  of  no  use ;  if  its  activity 
was  directed  to  continual  changes  in  the  nation,  it  would  soon 
ruin  ever^  thing*  ties  give  it  an  internal  activity  that 
sharpens  its  wits  and  clears  its  eyes,  and  gives  it  other  occu- 
pation than  gnawing  at  the  nation's  vitals.  There  is  a  homely 
old  English  saying  of  a  busy  father  to  a  troublesome  boy, — 
"  Jack,  if  tliou  wii't  be  iiieddling,  go  shoe  the  j?oslings." 
Put  into  more  decorous  laii<ruage,  this  is  the  blessing  given 
by  the  solid  I  jii^Iishman  to  the  representative  whom  he  sends 
to  Westminster. 

I^ut  the  existence  of  parties  is  ea]3able  of  more  serious 
defence.    The  rule  of  economy  of  force  is  applicable  ( iily  to 
mechanics,  not  to  ethical  subjects,  nor  to  any  practical  metliocl 
whose  utility  is  to  bo  measured  bv  somethinjj  else  than  sulid 
material  results.    Morals  are  intended  to  produce  results  on 
the  soul,  which  arc  not  capable  of  bein<^  tested  by  number, 
or  weight,  or  measure.  »So,  politics  are  intended  to  produce  the 
imponderable  results  of  peace,  contentment,  justice,  and  patri- 
otism, even  more  than  those  descrihed  in  the  statistical  returns 
of  the  Begistrar-GeneraL  As  we  live  to  form  and  rule  our 
souls,  so  we  statesman  lives  to  form  and  direct  the  national 
spirit   The  House  of  CSommons  is  as  much  his  palBBstra  for 
educating  himself  to  the  task,  as  his  arena  for  performing  it» 
Party  politics  is  the  school  of  im]>erial  government.  As  men 
are  tramed  for  civil  society  by  domestic  society,  so  are  atatea- 
men  trained  for  offices  in  the  State  by  party  combinations. 
As  the  man  is  a  microcosm  of  society,  so  is  party  the  micro* 
Gosm  of  the  commonwealth.  Men  become  fit  for  governing  the 
nation  by  the  experience  they  acquire  in  the  management  of 
party,  where  the  conflicting  interests  are  similar,  if  less  com- 
plicated, and  where  mistakes  do  not  ruin  a  nation.  PartioB» 
then,  are  the  schools  of  statesmen ;  there  they  learn  to  go- 
vern :  the  legislator  who  has  had  no  teachers  but  books  and 
meditation,  wants  practice  before  he  can  be  trusted  with  the 
keepinp^  of  the  nation.    In  parties  he  may  leani  selt'-com- 
mand,  and  the  power  of  directing  thi^  compromises  necessary 
for  the  ainalt^'aniation  of  so  many  persons,  mustered  not  by 
the  ascendency  of  n^enius,  but  by  a  general  similarity  in  some 
prevalent  interests  or  opinions.    The  caldron  of  A  wen  bub- 
bled for  nine  days  and  nights  before  it  could  produce  the 
three  mystical  drops  whieh  transformed  a  cripple  into  Ta- 
liesin  the  sage.    Party  contests  seem  a  mighty  coil  to  make 
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for  BacH  small  results  of  legislation ;  but  legislation  would 
be  crude  enough  if  it  proceeded  straight  from  the  brains  of 
philosophic  statesmen,  without  being  tormented  in  the  cru- 
cible of  party.  Witness  the  constituent  Ici^ishition  of  pro- 
visional governments,  always  impotent,  because  uiiaccustonjed 
to  the  mimic  constitutional  wars  of  parties.  Govern nient  and 
legislation  are  not  manufactures,  but  arts.  Parties  are  the 
statesman's  practising  grounds.  A  man  does  not  learn  to 
fiddle  in  a  crowded  concert-room,  nor  is  a  soldier  first  taught 
the  ^oose-step  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  So  neither  (except 
in  provisional  governments)  does  the  constitutional  states- 
man try  his  'prentice-hand  on  I'undamental  measures  which 
might  compromise  the  great  interests  of  the  State. 

Parties,  then,  are  necessary  to  educate  the  statesman ; 
they  are  also  almost  indispensable  as  an  instrument  of  con- 
atitutional  govemment.    If  there  is  to  be  no  opposition  in 
Parliament^  not  only  must  all  aocial  passions  be  refused  au- 
dience, and  parliamentary  business  reduced  to  the  mechanics 
of  legislation^  but  also  Parliament  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  ministers,  or  the  dispensation  of  patrona^. 
If  the  two  inspiring  spirits  of  parfy  combination,  social  passion 
and  personal  ambition,  could  be  got  rid  of,  Parliunent  might 
perhaps  be  found  a  very  economical  legislative  machine; 
provided  the  right  of  speech  was  sufficiently  abridged  to  re- 
duce debate  within  decent  limits.    But  the  result  would  not 
be  worth  having  :  instead  of  Parliament  being  the  organ  of 
the  popular  control  on  the  executive,  it  would  be  a  mere  tool 
of  the  executive  to  give  a  popular  look  to  its  acts,  like  the 
constitutional  shams  of  despotic  countries  ;  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  Parliament  would  be  gone.  Freedom  such  a  s  ours 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  restlessness.  Poli- 
tical virtue  can  only  eseapo  chains  on  the  condition  of  leaving 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  to  political  vice  also.    But  even 
without  any  political  vice,  active  and  ambitious  men  will 
crowd  into  the  road  of  power,  and  will  form  parties  to  help 
them.    Such  a  government  may  be  a  noisy  vulgar  thing,  an- 
noying to  sensitive  people,  sometimes  full  of  corruption,  some- 
times swaying  to  and  fro  with  popular  tempests,    l^ut  such 
motion  is  healthy  to  liberty.    Witbuut  it  the  web  of  bureau- 
cracy would  soon  be  woven  aroimd  us,  and  we  sliould  doze  otf 
into  the  leaden  slumbers  wherewith  Despotism  deadens  her 
subjects'  eyes,  while  she  gags  their  mouths  and  picks  their 
pockets. 

If,  therefore,  our  parliamentary  system  is  worth  having; 
i^  in  spite  of  aU  drawbacks,  it  has  jproved  itself  the  instru- 
ment of  the  most  perfect  political  needom  which  the  woxld 
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haa  yet  seen, — it  must  lie  the  duty  of  the  Engliahipan  to  make 
all  sacrifioee  to  proaorvo  it.   And  if  parties  are  necessary  to 
its  maintenance,  they  must  sacrifice  something  to  the  claims 
of  party.    Not  that  it  is  a  crime  to  form  political  societies  in 
support  of  any  of  the  ditferent  interests  in  the  State,  or  to 
endeavour,  by  all  honest  means,  to  advanro  to  snperiority  and 
power  men  who  share  our  sentiments  and  opinions.    But  the 
destruction  of  all  the  traditions  of  parliamentaiy  government 
is  not  anionp^  such  honest  means.    Members  are  sent  to  Par- 
liament, not  to  make  l*ar]iaraent  useless,  but  to  aid  in  oarr^-ing  ' 
on  the  work  of  pivernment  either  by  the  active  par  ticipation 
of  the  ministerial  benches,  or  by  the  watehl'ul  control  of  op- 
position.   When  they  are  elected,  th(>y  are  members  of  l*ur- 
liament,  not  delegates  of  a  seltish  section  of  the  population  ; 
thoy  are  representatives  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  opinions  of 
the  bare  majority  whose  votes  have  given  them  their  seats. 
They  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  intrigue,  to  set  thv  interests 
of  a  class  above  those  of  the  nation,  or  to  stop  the  national 
business  till  their  indiscreet  demands  are  complied  with. 
XJiiaiiimity  in  a  party  must  be  ezbibited  to  the  world  l^e 
unanimity  in  an  eoolesiastioal  svnod,  whose  decisions  are  said 
to  be  unanimous  even  though  tnere  might  have  been  twelve 
on  one  side  and  thirteen  on  another;  because  the  minority  is 
bound  by  the  majority,  and  has  equally  to  sign  the  decrees. 
Parliamentary  goTemment  requires  the  broad  division  into 
two  parties— one  of  which  administers  the  government,  the 
other  watches  and  controls ;  one  of  which  sympathises  with 
tlie  social  passions  of  the  nation,  while  the  other  is  continu- 
ally making  propositions  for  the  alteration  of  our  political 
mechanism.    These  two  parties  alternately  bear  sway;  in 
peace  the  political  improvers,  in  troubled  times  the  exponents 
of  the  passions  of  the  people.    With  one  or  other  of  them 
ever}'  subordinate  political  combination  should  unite  itself. 
To  effect  this  union  some  sort  of  generalisation  must  take 
place,  some  compromise  must  be  effected.    No  member  of 
the  party  can  keep  his  prot^ramme  exactly  what  it  was  before 
the  combination;  no  faction  can  insist  on  all  the  five  points 
of  its  own  charter.    It  would  bo  a  sj)ecies  of  political  immo- 
rality to  do  so,  with  the  alternative  of  the  unattached  faction 
assumin^r  an  independent  position,  wliere  it  could  watch  at- 
tentively the  balance  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  gain  con- 
sideration by  giving  alternately  an  unexpected  but  not  gra- 
tuitous aid  to  the  rivals.    It  is,  moreover,  a  political  mistake 
which  must  in  time  do  most  damage  to  those  who  make  it. 
A  ])rivateer  may  watch  two  frigates  hghting,  ready  to  pounce 
on  the  weakened  victor  and  his  shattered  prize.    The  plan 
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may  succeed  once ;  but  the  second  time  the  pdncipal  oombat- 
ants  will  first  unite  to  sink  their  common  enemy,  and  will 
then  dispose  of  their  own  quarrel.    A  small  independent 

party  that  uses  the  dead-lock  tactics  too  unscrupulously,  will 
raise  a  feelinp^  which  will  unite  all  parties  against  it,  though  • 
they  are  united  in  nothing  else.  Or  if  it  is  not  thus  crushed, 
parliamentary  government  will  have  received  a  mortal  blow. 
Besides  the  dilliculties  pointed  out  above,  there  arc  two 
others  to  wliich  our  parliamentary  representatives  do  not  suffi- 
ciently attend.  First,  they  do  not  seem  adecjuately  to  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  social  and  i)olitical  questions. 
Xo  law  can  create  or  change  sentiments  and  opinions ;  these 
grow  socially,  not  jxditically  ;  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
social,  not  by  political  remedies.  The  belief  in  the  omni- 
potence of  laws  and  regulations  is  a  revolutionaiy  idea.  No- 
thing is  stronger  in  England  than  the  sturdy  determination 
not  to  allow  the  government  to  exercise  a  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference with  social  and  domestio  relationships.   Most  of  the 

Sievances  of  Catholics  are  of  a  social  and  domestic  character, 
le  points  on  which  we  have  yet  to  attain  an  absolute  political 
equality  are  not  practicable  bases  of  party  union.  Time  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  will  solve  them  in  our  fayour,  if  we  can 
affi>rd  to  await  the  sure  march  of  erents.  Meanwhile  our 
active  opposition  would  only  give  fresh  strength  to  the  ob- 
j'ects  of  attack,  by  enlisting  the  social  sympathies  of  the  ma- 
jority of  EngliBunen  against  us.  Our  interest  clearly  is  to 
exclude  as  much  as  possible  all  religious  questions  from  par^ 
Hamentary  diseuesion,  or  to  invest  our  demands  as  far  as  we 
can  with  the  appearance  of  mere  administrative  reforms. 
Our  policy  in  Parliament  is  the  same  as  in  a  court  of  justice. 
We  deprecate  the  introduction  of  religion  in  addr^ses  to 
juries,  justly  fearing  that  prejudices  will  always  go  against 
us.  He  who  first  represented  the  Shrewsbury  Estates'  cause 
as  a  Catholic  question,  contributed  whatever  lay  in  his  power 
to  the  defeat  of  tlie  Catholic  parties  in  the  trial.  The  osten- 
tations establishment  of  a  self-styled  Catholic  independent 
opposition  might,  in  our  weak  condition,  be  attended  with 
similar  results.  Happily  for  our  peculiar  position  as  English 
Catholics,  the  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
has  fallen  out  of  the  political  into  the  social  order,  and  has 
become  a  social,  not  a  political  difference.  The  establishment 
of  a  Catholic  political  party  looks  like  an  attempt  to  reverse 
the  course  of  events.  It  is  a  precarious  experiment  for  Ca- 
tholic members  of  Parliament  to  exhibit  themselves  profes- 
sionally as  mere  Catholics,  instead  of  English  or  Irish  states- 
men  and  gentlamen.  If  religion  is  separated  firam  pditics, 
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religious  distinctions  can  be  no  lon  p^er  political ;  tlicy  are  only 
accidents  in  Parliament  To  make  them  essential  is  to  ignore 
the  conditions  of  English  parties.  In  the  present  tendency  of 
England  a  **  Catholic  policy"  is  as  difficult  as  a  Protestant 
policy'*  is  felt  to  be  hateful.  Any  policy  which  takes  its  de- 
nomination from  a  religion,  professes  to  thrust  forward  into 
tlie  teeth  of  statesmen  questions  which,  by  tacit  agreement, 
they  have  banished  from  Parliament,  and  confined  to  churches, 
lecture-halls,  or  firesides.  The  suspicion  that  we  wish  gene- 
rally to  solve  social  (questions  by  political  intervention,  indis- 
poses politicians  to  listen  to  us  in  those  cases  wlicre  a  slight 
alteration  of  tlic  law  might  improve  our  social  position.  In 
an  English  point  of  view,  tenant-right  is  simply  a  social  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  a  matter  of  agreement,  and  might  be  settled  by 
lease.  Englishmen  call  its  advocates,  who  wish  to  settle  it 
hj  legislation,  socialists.  They  are  snspeeted  of  the  reroln- 
tionary  tendency  to  make  all  onstoma  subsernent  to  official 
regulation.  Much  of  this  hostility  would  be  disarmed,  if  the 
adyocates  of  tenant-right  argued  tlieir  case  as  an  ezoeption 
to,  not  as  an  example  of,  genml  principles.  All  political  eco- 
nomists own  that  there  are  cases  where  custom  is  incorrigible, 
if  left  to  its  own  resources.  Rent,  for  instance,  cannot  find 
its  own  level  where  the  farmer  has  no  power  of  transferring 
his  capital  to  another  locality  or  another  business.  The 
tenure  of  land,  which  is  a  social  question  in  England,  is  still 
a  political  question  in  India.  There  the  transfer  of  questions 
from  the  political  to  the  social  platform  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  And  as  England  differs  from  India,  so  it  may  possibly 
differ  from  Ireland.  Ireland  may  be  in  a  state  in  which  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  leave  the  tenure  of  land  to  custom  and 
common  law,  without  the  interference  of  a  lef^islative  adjust- 
ment. This  may  be  true,  even  though  the  absti  act  principle 
of  tenant-right  led  logically  to  Socialism ;  as  is  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  French  poUticians,  with  the  abstract  principle  of 
poor-rates. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  rights  of  Catholics  in  work- 
houses and  prisons,  a  small  alteration  of  the  law  is  all  that 
Parliament  can  effect  for  us.  And  if  such  alteration  is  made 
in  a  manner  to  arouse  the  religious  frenzies  of  Protestants, 
it  will  do  us  no  good  till  the  excitement  is  tranquillised. 
The  stolid  opposition  of  Protestant  guardians  and  magis- 
trates, and  the  active  arts  of  chaplains,  workhouse  masters, 
visiting  ladies,  and  nurses,  may  always  go  far  to  neutralise 
any  law,  however  well  meant :  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
a  priest  with  tact  may  generally  do  almost  what  he  likes; 
with  the  most  £EiT0Qrable  alterations  of  the  law,  a  priest  with- 
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out  tict  woald  still  find  endless  difficulties  and  hindrances  in 
his  way. 

The  duty  of  Cstholios,  therefore^  in  this  respect  seems  to 
he, — ^to  aid  as  much  as  possihle  in  the  elimination  from  the 
political  sphere  of  all  religious  passions,  which  in  England 
would  be  almost  always  anti-Catholic,  and  to  guard  carefully 

r*  1st  furnishing  them  with  any  pretext  to  raise  themselves 
h  into  political  consequence.  The  Papal-Aggression 
tumult  was  a  warning  that  they  mttjlit  be  so  raised.  The 
most  direct  provocation  we  could  give  them  would  be  the 
systematic  attempt  to  raise  into  political  importance  our 
own  social  and  religious  quostions.  I^et  us  show  them  to 
bo  questions  of  fairness  and  equity,  and  they  may  be  solved 
with  the  common  approbation  of  all  parties,  like  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  criminal  law.  If  we  enliet  party  passions 
against  thera,  we  adjourn  tlieir  solution  for  years  to  come. 

Tiie  8e])aration  of  religion  from  politics  can  do  no  harm 
to  the  Catholic  mission  in  England.  As  nearly  all  our  dilh- 
culties  are  social,  arising  from  the  inveterate  prejudices  which 
our  countrvmen  have  inherited  for  three  centuries,  our  real 
task  is  to  overcome  the  stupid  ignorance  and  dislike  that 
encumber  uur  path.  Here  every  Catholic  may  labour  in  his 
sphere :  the  statesman  by  showing  that  his  religion  is  no 
obstacle  to  his  being  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot ;  the  literary 
man  by  ahowinff  tluit  his  rdigion  frees  rather  than  enslaves 
his  mind ;  and  Catholics  generally  by  proving  themselves  at 
least  equal  to  Protestants  in  all  social  relations^  and  in  the 
emaments  and  amenities  of  life.  But  chiefly  is  the  social 
persecution,  which  is  now  almost  the  only  persecution  we 
have  to  complain  of  in  England,*  to  he  overcome  by  the  apos- 
tolic war  which  eveiy  Christian  is  bound  to  wage  against  the 
mass  of  irreligion  aroimd  him.  This  is  the  surest  way  of  dis- 
arming prejudice,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  the  lon^ 
run,  by  increasing  our  numbers  and  strengthening  our  ranks. 
But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  lapse  into  a  sermon  on 
the  duties  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  England. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  dictates  of  political  prudence.  But 
the  still  higher  motives  of  patriotism  and  religion  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  same  side.  We  have  among  us  politi- 
cians reckless  in  driving  government  on  the  rocks,  provided 
they  can  attain  their  ends,  religious  or  social;  as  we  have  also 
enthusiasts  who  hope  some  day  to  "  hear  Mass  in  St.  l^aul's 
under  the  protection  of  French  bayonets  or  to  see  **  the 
humiliation  of  England,"  which  they  consider  the  sole,  but 
*  Politioftl  injurj  in  some  things  is  still  done  us,  as  in  charitable  bequests. 
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sore,  means  to  her  oonvmion.  Thej  are  not  Englishmen, 
not  they ;  they  have  a  wider  and  holier  country,  the  Catholic 
Church ;  they  make  up  for  their  hatred  of  their  brethren 
whom  they  have  seen,  uy  a  more  expnriBive,  a  more  universal 
love,  which  excludes  the  vulgar  attachments  of  kindred  and 
countr}'.  Theirs  i.^  even  a  wider  principle  than  Teucer's, — 
that  a  man's  country  is  any  place  in  which  he  is  well  off ;  a 
principle,  says  Lysias,  which  savours  of  a  man  anxious  only 
for  his  own  advantaprc,  and  unfit  for  political  society.  For  he 
will  not  trouble  himself  much  what  becomes  of  his  country, 
if  his  patriotic  love  is  only  proportioned  to  the  advantat^es 
he  get.s  by  it.  A  good  patriot  ought  to  love  the  soil  that 
nourished  him,  and  to  feel  that  it  can  never  be  well  with 
him,  unless  it  is  well  with  his  country  also.*  Now,  without 
entering  into  tlie  question  whether  patriotism  is  absnlutely  a 
relii^ious  duty,  it  certain! \'  becomes  such  to  the  member  of 
Parliament.  Putting  aside  the  obligations  of  his  oath,  it  is 
clear  that  he  undertakes  a  trust  which  he  is  bound  to  fulfil ; 
the  same  principles  of  morality  bind  him  as  trustee  for  the 
nation  which  would  bmd  him  aa  trustee  fot  his  friend's  ebSk" 


dren.  Practices  which  are  dishonest  and  dishonourahle  in 
society  or  in  trade,  are  dishonest  and  dishonourable  in  politics. 
Men  speak  of  the  fiwtious  opposition  of  a  small  party  for  its 
own  ends  in  Parliament  (so  &r  as  its  end  is  any  thing  else 
than  the  securing  of  the  most  eyident  rights,  pertinaoiouBly 
and  factiously  refused  by  the  great  parties),  in  the  same 
terms  as  they  would  speak  of  a  man  who  entered  into  the 
direction  of  a  railway  in  order  to  secure  an  advantage  to  his 
own  property  at  the  expense  of  •  heavy  loss  to  the  rest  of 
the  shareholders.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  political  as  well 
as  commercial  dishones^. 

Next,  as  to  the  religious  duties  of  Catholics  in  Parliament. 
Even  wlu  n  they  suffered  political  f)ppression,  which  we  do  not, 
the  ancient  Christians  iiscd  no  factious  means  for  prevent- 
ing it.  Towards  an  oppressive  and  persecuting  State,  those 
Christians  considered  that  they  had  duties  quite  different 
from  those  usually  practised  by  us  towards  a  State  that  is  only 
indiHerent.  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  our  ])ractice; 
but  we  are  certainly  wrong  in  e;dling  it  a  Cathnlic  ])olicy. 
The  Jews  in  liab^'lon  were  coninuindcd  to  "  seek  the  peace  of 
the  city  where  they  were  captives,  and  to  pray  for  it ;  for  its 
peace  was  theirs."f  The  Apostles  prescribed  the  same  rules 
to  their  persecuted  converts,  and  their  converts  obeyed  them. 
The  Christians  of  a  single  province,  Tertullian  told  the  per- 
secutors, were  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  armv ;  thev 
*  Maretus,  Varise  Leciiones,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  f  Jercm.  xxix.  6. 
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swarmed  in  tiie  fields,  in  the  forts,  and  the  islimds;  their 
ranks  were  daily  swelled  by  fresh  proselytes  of  every  sex, 
age,  condition,  and  rank.  Their  mere  passiyity,  their  cessa- 
tion from  the  actiye  duties  of  citizens,  would  he  a  calamity 
to  the  empire ;  their  secession  from  it  would  be  its  ruin.  Yet, 
though  insulted  and  murdered  by  the  magistrates  and  the- 
mob,  they  never  intrio^ed  against  the  State ;  but  they  were 
ever  praying  for  all  kings,  that  they  might  have  a  long 
life,  a  secure  dominion,  a  safe  home,  valiant  armies,  a  faithfu 
senate,  a  righteous  people,  a  world  at  peace,  and  whatever 
the  man  or  the  king  could  desire."  They  proclaimed  that 
they  were  commanded  in  their  Scriptures  to  entreat  God  even 
for  tlieir  enemies,  and  to  pray  tor  blessings  on  their  perse- 
cutors, that  quietness  might  prevail.  "  For,"  says  Tertullian, 
"when  the  kingdom  is  shiiken,  we,  though  we  stand  aloof 
from  tumults,  have  some  part  in  the  misfortune."  If  he 
declares  that  the  Christians  are  cosmopolites,  '*  acknowledging 
one  commonwealth  of  all  mankind,"  it  is  not  to  excuse  their 
hostility  to  their  own  country,  or  their  want  of  patriotism, 
but  to  account  for  their  freedom  from  faction,  and  their  in- 
sensibility to  glory  and  greatness.  But  thougli  of  no  political 
party,  the  Christians  had  all  social  interests,  except  those  of 
religion,  in  conuuon  with  the  pagans  that  surrounded  them. 
*^  We  live  with  you,  and  have  the  same  food,  dress,  furniture, 
and  the  same  wants  of  daily  life ;  we  put  not  away  from  us 
any  enjo^rment  of  God's  works;  we  five  with  you  in  this 
world,  with  the  same  forum,  shambles,  baths,  taverns,  shops. 


labour  with  you  in  the  holds,  and  trade  with  you.  We  join 
our  mfts  with  yours;  our  acquirements,  our  services,  we 
lend  to  the  public  for  your  profit."  The  idea  of  Catholic 
politios  in  Tertullian's  tune  certainly  did  not  justify  the  clog* 
ging  the  wheels  of  the  republic  in  order  to  advance  the  Ca- 
tholic interests.  Their  triumphs  were  social,  not  poUticaL 
And  it  is  ahnost  a  general  rule,  that  reli^ous  changes  must 
be  prepared  socially,  or  they  can  never  be  imposed  politically. 
We  are  in  the  position  of  the  early  Christians,  we  have  to 
conquer  society ;  not  in  the  position  of  the  medieval  Popes^ 
who  had  to  mould  a  society  already  christianised. 

Not  but  that  party  interests  are  often  different  from  those 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  an  abuse.  But  the  essential 
character  of  the  law  of  "  independent  opposition,  '  as  pro- 
pounded by  Luciia,  and  now  adopted  by  Bright,  is,  that 
wlien  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  an  independent  faction 
should  conspire  to  render  any  ministry  insecure  that  did  not 
adopt  the  proposals  of  this  faction  for  government  measures. 


inns,  and  markets 


with  you,  serve  in  your  armies. 
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It  is  not  merely  parties  that  are  opposed,  but  the  ezistenee 
and  stability  of  our  government.  Such  an  unpatriotic  pro- 
ceeding can  only  be  justified  on  the  rarest  occasions,  by  the 
same  exceptional  arguments  as  are  used  to  justify  rebellion 
and  revolution ;  it  is,  moreover,  suicidal  to  the  party,  when 
adopted  as  a  constant  rule  of  artion.  For  tho  honour  of  reli- 
gion, we  outi^ht  to  protest  afj^aiust  the  name  "  Catholic" 
appropriated  to  such  a  policy.  Nor  is  it  for  our  interests 
factiously  to  force  weak  governments  to  make  political  con- 
cessions to  us,  to  the  full  use  of  which  our  social  position  is 
as  yet  unequal. 

Catholicity,  in  a  country  Kke  England,  where  parties  are 
divided  rather  by  forms  than  by  principles,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  practicable  base  of  party  union,  because  she  has 
very  little  choice  in  these  forms.  8he  has  proved  her  power 
of  creating  a  policy  out  of  the  rude  materials  of  barbarous 
nations  ;  she  has  a  fund  of  principles  which  are  the  true  basis 
of  all  liberty  and  of  all  tolerable  government.  But  these  are 
at  the  foundation ;  they  are  generally  covered ;  the  majority 
of  political  questions  that  arise  may  be  solved  one  way  or 
other  without  affecting  the  Ibondatian ;  they  relate  to  train- 
ing and  pruning  the  branches,  not  to  tran^lanting  the  root. 
Henoe,  to  make  a  parade  of  Catholic  principles  in  our  ordi- 
nary political  assemblies  is  either  besioe  the  purpose,  or  mis* 
chievous :  beside  the  purpose,  if  we  only  talk  of  them,  with- 
out deducing  any  thing  from  them, — as  a  medieval  chronicler 
would  begin  the  history  of  New  York  from  Adam,  and  would 
use  so  much  paper  about  the  prse-Noachic  preliminaries,  that 
he  would  never  come  to  his  subject  at  all ; — mischievous,  if 
he  reaUy  tried  to  mix  up  navigation  laws,  sufirage  quali- 
fications, direct  or  indirect  taxation,  and  the  like  questions 
of  the  day,  with  Catholicity,  which  is  perfectly  indifferent  to 
them,  except  so  far  as  they  accidentally  strengthen  or  weaken 
the  hold  of  the  fundamental  principles.  Our  piinciples  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  background  in  English  policy ;  and  it 
is  well  for  us  that  it  must  be  so  ;  for  if  we  pushed  them  for- 
ward, others  stronger  than  ourselves  would  push  forward  the 
principles  of  a  fanatical  Protestantism,  and  would  overwhelm 
not  only  us,  but  the  principles  of  our  liberty  also, — that  pre- 
cious heir -loom  which  we  inherit  from  Catholic  England. 
Whatever  metaphysical  and  deep  principles  of  truth  we  may 
have  are  kept  in  shadow ;  the  comparison  between  us  and 
our  antagonists  must  be  made  on  the  principles  of  formal 
politics,  of  law,  finance,  administration,  and  diplomacy,  on 
which  almost  all  measures  turn.  In  such  a  comparison,  it  is 
obviously  beside  the  mark  to  make  a  general  appeal  to  the 
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public,  t  o  "  look  at  the  genioB  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
one  side,  high^  geuerous,  chivalrouSi  enthusiastic,  refined; 
and  then  to  compare  it  with  that  low,  grovelling,  nilgar  non- 
descript thing  called  Whiggery,  without  one  fixed  prinoiple» 
6ne  clear-sighted  aim,  one  generous  aspiration."  Men  can- 
not compare  what  they  cannot  see ;  they  cannot  compare  our 
hidden  principles  with  the  public  principles  of  Whig<^erv ; 
but  they  will  compare  our  political  principles,  as  manifested 
by  the  ( Vitholic  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1829, 
with  the  principles  acted  upon  by  other  parties  in  the  House; 
and  they  will  ask,  Has  all  the  chivalry,  the  clearsightedness, 
the  generosity,  been  on  the  Catliolic  side  ?  Has  that  side 
been  tlie  only  champion  for  fixed  principles,  the  only  high, 
enthusiastic,  refined,  gentlemanly  party ;  and  have  those  who 
have  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Palmerston  and  Russell,  ]Mel- 
bourne  and  Grey,  been  always,  in  comparison  to  the  Catholic 
pahidins,  low,  grovelling,  vulgar  nondescripts  r' 

If  they  challenge  us  to  tell  them  tchat  is  the  peculiar 
Catholic  policy  which  is  so  generous,  chivalrous,  and  refined, 
what  ahatl  we  sajP  The  Church  has  an  inaixbed  code  of 
dogma  and  morahty ;  she  took  the  harharous  Germans,  ciyi- 
haed  them,  taught  them  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and 
OGDsecrated  their  love  of  liherty.  All  this  is  good,  but  it  is 
distant^  eivanescent,  unpractical;  it  is  not  in  the  sphere  of 
formal  politics.  Here  she  no  more  makes  a  man  a  politician 
by  inspiration  than  she  teaches  him  to  fiddle,  to  make  steam- 
engines,  to  write  an  article,  to  draw  a  brief,  to  manceuvre  an 
army,  or  to  command  the  Channel  fleet.  Those  who  thrust 
themselves  to  the  front  of  the  modem  political  platform  with 
no  more  ballast  than  Catholic  principles,  soon  capsize,  and 
drench  themselves  and  their  reliffion  in  a  flood  of  ri(l  i  cule.  A 
Catholic  does  not  know  every  thing  else  because  he  knows 
his  catechism.  It  is  not  in  this  sense  that  theology  is  the 
mother  of  all  sciences.  Catholic  principles  have  about  as 
much  to  say  to  most  of  our  technical  legislative  questions 
as  they  have  to  algebra,  grammar,  or  geography.  Budgets, 
tariU's,  and  reform,  no  more  require  Catholic  principles  for 
their  solution  than  they  require  phrenology. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  a  Catholic  party  in  England. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  Catholic  element  in  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  on  which  we  can  base  a  party,  unless  we 
wish  also  to  provoke  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  ianaiiral 
Protestant  parties.  In  the  next  place,  the  so-called  Catholic 
party,  if  it  exists  at  all,  nmst  distinguish  itself  IVoiu  the 
other  recognised  parties ;  it  must  be  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
Conservative  nor  Eadical.  It  must  remain  aloof  from  all  other 
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sets ;  because  we  are  told,  "  there  are  fundamental  principles 
which  erery  Catholic  should  bold,  and  which,  either  in  theory 
or  in  practice,  are  denied"  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
party,  however  feeble,  must  be  distinct  from  all  others,  and 
hostile  to  them  ;  and  to  this  forlorn  band  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Churcli  are  to  be  committed.  We  have  been  wisely  warned 
against  putt  in  «^  all  our  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  trusting 
ourselves  entirely  either  to  Whip^  or  Tories.  But  though 
both  these  great  vessels  are  unsafe,  the  little  cock-boat  of  the 
Catholic  party,  it  appears,  is  secure,  either  through  the  im- 
pregiuibility  of  its  principles,  or  through  the  ability  of  its 
leaders  and  the  honesty  of  its  members.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  worth  inquiring  whether,  if  such  a  party  existed,  and  was 
as  wise  and  as  well-conditioned  as  its  best  friend  coultl  wish, 
it  could  possibly  have  its  o^v^l  way  in  a  representative  go- 
vernment. Such  a  government  must  represent  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  people.  Compromise  may,  every 
now  and  then,  give  an  advantage  to  a  small  iadependent 
party ;  but  such  events  must  be  ezoeptums  to  the  nde.  Be* 
presentative  government  cannot  be  conducted  bycabalsy  or 
compelled  by  dead-looks  to  unpopular  measores.  While  such 
a  poIi<^  is  suocessM,  lepresentatiye  goyemment  is  really  sus- 
pended. Bat  the  policy  can  only  be  successful  while  public 
interest  is  asleep.  We  cannot  hope  to  force,  through  popular 
instruments,  the  triumph  of  unpopular  measures.  Sobiely 
must  be  changed  before  our  social  condition  can  be  improvecL 
Sentiments  and  opinions  may  be  gradually  influenced  from 
above ;  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  change  by  act  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  our  part  to  persuade,  not  to  compel,  least  of 
all  to  oyerreaoh,  which  is  the  most  irritating  mode  of  oom- 
pulsion.  A  government  must  be  composed  out  of  the  exist- 
ing elements  of  society  ;  and  the  distribution  of  power  in  the 
constitution  cannot  be  permanently  different  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  in  society. 

The  Catholic  politician  must  learn  that  polit'ichw  is  the 
substantive,  (\if/io/ic  the  adjective.  The  consideration  he 
enjoys  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  his  political  powers ;  it 
is  only  after  he  is  a  useful  member  absolutely,  that  lie  can 
expect  to  be  a  useful  Catholic  member.  Any  man  ma}*"  de- 
liver a  continuous  scries  of  protests ;  no  man  who  is  not  of 
siibstantive  weight  will  have  his  protests  listened  to  in  the 
House. 
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Communfcatili  iarticled. 

ROSMINI  AND  GIOBERTI.* 

It  is  a  discouraging  reflection,  tliat  the  only  Italian  names  in 
speculative  philosophy  which  have  found  an  echo  in  the  great 
world  since  the  death  of  Galuppi,  are  names  which,  from  well- 
known  circumstances,  are  not  regarded  by  Catholics  themselyes 
with  unmixed  entliusiasni.   It  is  just  possible  that  a  lingering 
suspicion  may  still  rest  on  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Ros- 
mini ;  while  the  very  mention  of  Gioberti  is  coupled  with  a 
natural  distrust,  and  his  system  (spite  of  Dr.  Brownson)  has 
few  admirers  amongst  us.  But  I  must  not  be  unjust,  llosmini 
was  a  saintly  man  ;  and  if  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse  once  passed 
over  him,  yet  it  passed,  and  left  his  reputation  for  holiness, 
learning,  and  Catholic  loyalty,  as  glorious  as  ever.  Remem- 
bering, to  its  author's  detriment,  an  error  which  has  been  re- 
pcdred,  is  as  unjust  as  the  most  gratuitous  suspicion.  Besides, 
the  writings  of  Bosmini,  with  the  known  exceptions,  have 
heen  acquitted  of  unorthodoxy  hy  the  Sacred  Congregation ; 
which,  in  the  important  office  of  protecting  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  people,  can  as  ill  affora  to  mistake  on  the  side 
of  leniency  as  on  that  of  severity.   With  Gioherti,  of  course, 
the  case  is  different ;  hut  although  suspicion  may  be  just, 
yet  our  suspicions  ought  not  to  make  us  unjust  towards  him, 
or  blind  to  our  own  interests.   As  philosophers,  both  writers 
must  stand  on  their  own  merits ;  for  the  philosophy  of  Kos- 
mini  is  not  approved  because  his  writings  are  acquitted;  nor 
is  the  philosophy  of  Gioberti  disapproved  because  his  writings 
are  condemned.    Both  emphatically  disclaimed  the  merit  of 
invention  ;  nor  did  they  invent  a  philosophy,  but  revived 
different  phases  of  the  old  realism, — made  it  their  own,  in 
impressing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  their  individual  minds,  and 
clothed  it  in  a  modern  garb.    The  object  of  this  revival  was 
a  very  practical  one,  viz.  to  furnish  our  Catholic  youth  with 
arms  against  the  scepticism  of  the  age;  and  the  importance  of 
such  an  oi)ject  must  be  my  apology  for  the  present  criticism, 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  of  little  in- 
terest to  a  large  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Jiambler. 

The  philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  of  German  origin. 
Slid  has  two  sides  or  phases  of  development, — a  subjective 
side,  which  regards  Necessary  Truth  as  a  mere  psychological 
fact,  a  necessary  manner  of  viewing  things  inherent  in  our 

*  Opere  inedite  di  Vtneenzo  GioherH,  PablicAte  per  cura  di  Qioaeppe  Mt»- 
isri,  Torino.   H.  OmMTOfe,  libraire,  Puis. 
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mental  constitution,  or,  better,  our  mental  constitution  itself; 
and  an  objective  side,  which  considers  Necessary  Truth  as  a 
reality  distinct  from  the  faculty  which  contemplates  it,  and  as 
an  attribute  of  Neceflaaxj  Being,  which,  under  the  aspect  of 
the  Absolute,  is  an  immediate  object  of  human  coition. 
The  former  iriew  of  the  case  would,  I  hold,  if  consistentlT 
carried  out,  resolve  itself  into  speculative  atheism,  and,  indeed^ 
has  already  denied  the  speculative  proofs  for  the  existence  of 
a  Sovereign  Being ;  while  the  latter,  as  upheld  by  its  German 
supporters,  does  not  save  itself  from  the  blasphemy  of  pan- 
theism. Both  these  movements  have  been  respectively  repre- 
sented,— ^in  England  by  Hamilton,  and  in  France  by  Cousin : 
the  former  accepting  the  subjective  side,  and  reducing  our 
necessary  knowledges  to  so  many  mental  impotencies;  the 
latter  taking  up  the  objective  side  of  the  German  philosophy, 
but  admitting  a  pantheistic  interpretation  of  the  dogma  of 
creation.  Now  the  Italian  sclioot  protests  against  the  for- 
mer, and  corrects  the  latter  of  these  doctrines, — proclaims, 
against  Kant  and  Hamilton,  the  essential  objectivity  of  our 
knowledge;  against  Schelling  and  Cousin  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  in  its  genuine  sense,  as  a  fact  of  philosophy,  nay, 
as  a  fact  of  consciousness.  It  is  my  object,  in  the  following 
pages,  to  examine  how  far  Rosmini  and  Gioberti  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  revival  of  solid  and  venerable  principles,  in 
their  warfare  against  a  false  philosophy;  and  how  far  also 
the^  have  impaired  their  cause  by  admitting  extravagancies 
which  the  general  voice  of  philosophers  has  condemned. 

If  any  man  should  set  himself  to  examine,  and  reduce 
into  their  last  attainable  elements,  the  arguments  and  asser- 
tions of  a  book,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  is  the 
precise  nature— -so  far  as  such  nature  is  cognisable — of  the  in- 
tellectual process  which  we  call  thinking,  he  will  find  that  to 
think  is  to  make  a  judgment ;  and  that  reasoning  is  a  series, 
more  or  less  complicated,  of  judgments ;  then,  if  he  examine 
what  is  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  he  will  find  that  a  judgment^ 
is  composed  of  several  ideas ;  and  lastly,  if  he  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  these  ideas,  he  will  discover  that  they  are  them- 
selves the  result  of  judgments.  Judgments  are  composed  of 
ideas;  but  ideas,  in  their  turn,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem, 
.  are  generated  by  judgments,  as  becomes  clear  on  examining 
any  single  cognition.  For  suppose  I  think  of  an  ai)ple — it  is 
certain  that  1  cannot  think  of  it  without  th  'niklug  something 
about  ity  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  schools,  without  pre- 
dicating something  of  it.  I  may  think  of  its  shape,  size,  co- 
lour, kind,  taste ;  perhaps  I  think  of  all  these,  or  perhaps  I 
only  think  of  some  of  the  properties  of  an  apple,  abstracliug 
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the  others :  or,  again,  by  an  effort  of  abstraction,  whicli,  how- 
ever unu:>ual,  is  perfectly  possible,  I  may  think  of  the  apple 
neither  as  sweet  nor  sour,  large  nor  small,  pleasant  nor  agree- 
able,— nay,  I  aeed  not  think  of  it  as  an  apple  at  all,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  a  diild,  whose  mind  is  just  opening,  I  may 
think  of  it  as  a  vague  indefinite  eamewhat.  Now,  in  either  of 
these  eases,  I  have  made  a  judgment,  explicit  or  implicit;  and 
hj  each  judgment  my  idea  of  an  apple  has  gained  either  ex- 
istence or  definiteneas.  Thus — I  have  judged  that  tiie  apple 
is  large,  that  I  may  think  of  it  as  a  large  apple ;  I  have  judged 
it  sweet,  that  I  may  think  of  it  as  a  sweet  apple :  at  least  I 
have  judged  that  it  is,  for  I  must  think  it  a  something ^  else 
I  do  not  think  at  all;  since  the  mind  cannot  think  of  nothing, 
in  strict  terms,  because  to  think  of  nothmg,  in  strict  terms, 
IS  not  to  think  at  all.  However,  although,  in  the  actual  state 
of  our  knowledge,  ideas  are  generated  by  judgments,  which 
become  in  their  turn  the  generators  of  fresh  ideas,  yet  it 
would  be  a  gross  paradox  to  assert  that  this  is  an  ultimate 
truth  :  for  just  *'  as,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  true 
that  every  bird  comes  from  an  egg,  and  every  egg  from  a  bird, 
and  each  may  be  said  to  be  previous  to  the  other ;  yet,  if  we 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  things,  tliere  must  have  been  some 
bird  that  did  not  come  from  any  egg,  or  some  egg  that 
did  not  come  from  any  bird  so  it  must  be  said  of  ideas 
and  judgments;  for  althougli,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  in- 
tellectual being,  they  are  mutually  generative  of  each  other, 
yet  there  must  have  been  at  first  some  idea  which  did  not  ori- 
ginate from  any  judgment,  or  some  judgment  which  did  not 
originate  from  any  idea.  Whidi  was  first,  the  idea  or  the  judg- 
ment? Locke  taught  that  judgments  resulted  from  the  comhi- 
nation  of  the  simple  ideas  got  by  experience:  but  Reid  showed 
that  a  prindtive  judgment  was  neeessary  as  the  veiy  condition 
of  such  experience,  and  that  such  a  judgment  was  involved  in 
ihe  veij  act  of  perception  itself;  though  how  aueh  a  judgment 
could  be  possible,  since,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  faculties,  * 
judgment  always  supposes  preexisting  notions,  he  did  not  pre- 
sume to  inquire,  but  referred  it  to  a  natural  euggestim. 

Now  this  brief  exposition  of  the  mutual  relation  of  ideas 
and  judgments  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  respective 
positions  of  Rosmini  and  Gioberti :  for  the  former  starts  with 
an  idea — Being  in  general;  and  the  latter  with  a  judgment— 
£713  creal  existentias.  However,  we  shall  see  that  both  these 
starting-points  are  ultiniately  reconcilable,  and  only  seem  op- 
posed  inasmuch  as  their  respective  authors  regarded  human 
thought  from  contrary  points  of  view;  for  while  both  writers 

«  Eeid. 
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contemplated  the  origin  of  thinkin^]^,  and  sought  some  fun- 
damental fact  cxj)lanatory  of  its  origin,  yet  Rosmini  inquired 
what  constituted  the  potentiality,  Gioberti  what  constituted 
the  actuality,  of  cognition ;  whereas  both  are  agreed  that  it  is 
the  idea  of  heing  whidi  makes  the  potentiality  of  thought,* 
and  that  its  actuation  commences  with  a  judgment  :f  while, 
however,  they  are  divided  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  idea 
of  Being  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  first 
judgment  on  the  other.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  arguments 
adduced  to  support  the  former  position,  that  the  idea  of 
Being  is  what  constitutes  the  potentiality  of  human  thought : 
they  will  be  chiefly  sought  from  Rosmini's  great  work  on  The 
Origin  of  Ideas, 

To  think  is  to  form  judgments ;  but  to  form  judgments  is 
nothing  else  than  to  make  a  certain  classification  of  the  objects 
of  thought:  as  in  saying,  "the  sky  is  blue,"  **  the  orange  is 
round,"  "  the  ball  is  heavy,"  we  thereby  place  certain  objects, 
the  sky,  the  oran^^e,  the  ball,  within  the  class-ideas  of  hlue^ 
round.,  heavy — the  particular  within  the  general.  From  this  it 
will  follow  that  generals  must  come  before  ]iarticulars  in  the 
order  of  knowledge,  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  such 
an  act  of  classilication  :  and  how  were  these  generals  ]){)ssible 
in  their  turn  ?  Obviously  we  must  carry  on  the  analogy,  and 
suppose  them  acquired  by  the  same  process  as  the  particulars 
themselves;  and  if  thought  be  a  system  of  classilication,  we 
must  presuppose  a  primitive  class  as  the  condition  of  all  classi* 
fication,-— «  universal  genus,  an  all-embracing  predicate,  the 
source  and  possihili^  of  all  judgment,  and  consequently  of  all 
thought  and  reasomng.  But  such  a  class,  genus,  and  predi* 
cate,  is  the  idea  of  Being  in  general ;  for  it  alone  can  be  a 
universal  predicate,  because  it  is  the  only  attribute  predi- 
cable  of  all  things  in  existence, — since,  whatsoever  differ- 
ences there  be  amongst  existing  things,  they  all  agree  in  this 
at  least,  that  they  do  exist,  'uke  idea  of  Being,  then,  stands 
first  in  the  genesis  of  human  cognitions,  although  it  is  the 
most  general  of  all  notions ;  other  classes  are  involved  within 
each  other, — the  lesser  within  the  wider  in  extension,  and  all 
together  within  the  universal  predicate.  But  is  it  not  a  sub- 
version of  the  natural  order  to  place  the  general  before  the 
particular  t    In  a  certain  sense,  no ;  for  the  genera  are 

*  Gioberti  (torn.  IL  |».  126) :  "  Se  I'  intuito  fosse  solo,  V  aomo  assorbito  dall* 
iJea,  non  potrebbe  conoscerla."  Rosmini  (vol.  iii.  p.  208) :  '*  L'  idea  del  ente  ad- 
onque  noa  raccbiude  un  giadizio,  ma  conttituiace  la  poaaibiliU  di  tutti  i  giudug.** 

f  Roamini  (ib.  p.  37) :  "  Primo,  dee  etaere  I'ideft  del  ente ;  poi  dee  venim  ]• 
aensazione  ;  in  terzo  luogo  il  giudizio  che  le  congimige  :*'  and  Gioberti  (ib.  p.  1S7)| 
**  Siooome  V  uomo  noD  poo  pensare  senza  giadicare,  non  gli  e  dato  di  pennn 
r  idea  tenia  fare  an  giudizio,  la  cui  siguilicazione  h  la  fonnoia  ideale." 
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founded  upon  points  of  resemblance,  and  the  species  upon 
points  of  difference :  but  resemblances  are  observed  before 
differences,  as  Aristotle  teaches,  Pueri  a  principio  appellant 
omnes  viros  patres,  posterius  determinant  unum^uemque.*** 
The  same  author  defends  the  position  that  imiversals  are 
prior  to  particulars  in  the  order  of  knowledge,  if  it  be  a 
question  of  the  feeble  be^nnnings  of  intelligence  (for  cer- 
tainly in  tlie  order  of  distinct  and  perfected  knowledge  we 
ascend  frotn  tlie  particular  to  the  universal) :  "  Sunt  [univer- 
salia]  prinio  nobis  nianifesta  ct  certa  confusa  magis:  posterius 
auteni  cognoscinius  distinguendo  ])rincipia  et  elenienta."f 
I  may  illustrate  this  view  by  an  analogy.  Suppose  you  ob- 
serve a  man  coming  towards  you,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  rightly  at  any  great  distance.  You  would 
not  at  once  recognise  a  man,  much  less  would  you  recognise 
jour  £riend:  you  would  first  distinguish  a  somewhat;  then 
Tou  would  distinguish  a  living  being ;  then  you  would  ao* 
knowledge  him  a  man;  lastly,  you  would  recognise  your 
friend.  Thus  it  must  be  with  the  beginnings  of  knowledge, 
which  will  be  naturally  confused  and  indistinct ;  but,  as  St. 
Thomas  observes,  **  Cognoscere  animal  indistincte  est  cog- 
noscere  animal  inquantum  est  animal ;  cognoscere  autem  ani- 
mal distincte  est  cognoscere  animal  inquantum  est  animal 
rationale  vel  irrationale,  quod  est  cognoscere  hominem  vel 
leonem.  Prius  igitur  occurrit  intellectui  nostro  cognoscere 
animal  quam  cognoscere  hominem  or,  in  other  words,  uni- 
▼ersals  are  before  particulars :  and  the  reason  is,  that  in* 
tellectus  est  universalium," — the  intellectual  element  in  every 
cognition  (as  every  man  may  examine  for  himself)  is  always 
something  universal.;}:  Finally,  the  Angelical  Doctor  recog- 
nises lieing  in  general  as  first  in  the  order  of  human  cogni- 
tions, **  quod  prinio  cadit  in  intellectu,"  and  the  condition  of 
all  others  "primo  quo  cognoseitur."  From  none  of  these 
statements  can  we  reasonably  differ.  **  Objectum  intellectus 
est  ens  vel  verum  commune"  is  a  common  axiom  amongst  the 
scholastics.  The  mind  cannot  think  of  nothing.  Non  in- 
telligitur  nisi  per  id  quod  est and  even  w  hen  we  think  of 
nonentities,  phantasies,  chimeras,  it  is  clear  we  are  only  en- 
abled to  do  so  by  a  kind  of  mental  deception,  by  which  we 
feign  their  existence  in  our  mind.  "  Non  ens  non  intelligitur 
niri  per  ens.*'  But  these  are  truisms.  Again,  there  are  no 
less  than  sixteen  ideas  enumerated  by  GKoberd,  each  of  which 
has,  at  some  time  or  other,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 

•  1  Phy  8.  tez.  5,  top.  2. 

t  Ap.  Div.  Thon.  SomiiMU  Prim.  Bee.  on.  Izur.  1. 
i  IbkL 
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consklered  the  "primum  philosophicum,"  besides  the  idea  of 
Being,  viz.  the  One,  the  Necessarv,  the  Intelli;^ent,  the  Intelli- 
gible, the  Incomprehensibh%  the  Good,  the  Infinite,  the  Uni- 
versal, the  Immense,  the  Eternal,  the  Absolute  Potentiality, 
the  Pure  Act  and  Force,  the  Cause,  the  Substance,  the  Ab- 
solute, and  the  Identical.  But  none  of  these  are  primitive, 
either  in  the  order  of  thought  or  in  the  order  of  reality  ;  for 
they  are  reducible  to  the  common  ratio  of  Being  in  gene- 
ral. Likewise  the  "  Intellectual  Principles,"  the  **  Laws  of 
Thought,"  and  the  "  Common  Sense"  of  modern  philosophers: 
was  it  that  the  scholMties  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  ap- 
plication and  paramount  importance  of  such  principles,,  that 
they  did  not  make  them  starting-points  of  speculation^  as 
Kant,  Descartes,  and  Beid  did  ?  or  was  it  because  they  were 
so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  to  perceire  their  ultimate 
reason  in  some  other  intellectual  fact  which  they  did  cob* 
rider  primitive?  There  can  be  no  doubt.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  axiom  of  Descartes,  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  which,  taking 
M.  Cousin's  interpretation  of  it,  is  nothing  else  than  a  decla* 
ration  of  the  law  of  substances,  that  every  quality  demands 
a  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  "  quod  nihil i  nulla  sunt  attri- 
buta;"  which  latter  mode  of  stating  it  makes  it  apparently 
a  mode  or  application  of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  that 
nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  :  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction  itself  is  not  primitive,  being  carried 
back  by  the  best  logicians  into  the  principle  of  identity, 
whicli  latter  looks  awkward  when  put  into  the  words  what- 
ever  in,  i*,  only  because  it  is  a  twisted  and  clunisy  way  of 
stating  what  we  shall  call,  the  principle  of  intellection,  ob- 
jectum  intellectus  est  ens."  Or  take,  again,  the  principle  of 
causation,  that  whatsoever  happens  must  have  a  cause," 
which  is  clearly  a  mode  of  the  common  axiom,  "ex  nihilo  nihil 
fit:"  but  the  axiom,  "  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
mere  declaration  of  the  intrinric  incompatibility  of  being  and 
nothing,  is  again  the  principle  of  contradieiion,  or  better^  the 
principle  of  intellection,  m  diiguiie  ;  so,  indeed,  are  all  other 
laws  of  thought  and  principles  of  certainty,  as  is  shovm  by 
Rosmini  and  Balmes  after---St.  Thomas! 

Since,  then,  there  is  no  conceivable  form  of  cogitation 
which  is  not  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  idea  of  Being,  our 
authors  (for  I  shall  consider  Rosmini  and  Gioberti  together, 
so  far  as  they  are  agreed)  concluded  that  this  very  idea  is  in 
the  human  mind  the  a-priori  constitutive  of  intelligence,  the 
Light  of  Reascm;  which  is  subjective,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  the 
mind  uses  it  as  an  organ  of  thought,  but  objective  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  reality  distinct  from  the  mind  which  uses  it.  Set 
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midway  between  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  aensei 
it  shines  before  the  mind  and  renders  it  intelligent,  upon  the 
sensible  object  and  renders  it  intelligible;  and  lastly,  is,  of 
itself  and  by  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  an  object  of  intellec- 
tual intuition.     However,  they  admitted  that  the  form  of 
knowledge  thus  presented  in  the  first  intuition  was  vague 
and  undetermined,  wanting  the  empirical  element  to  particu- 
larise and  concretise  it,*  since  the  idea  of  Being,  while  it  is 
on  the  one  liand  the  widest,  is  on  the  other  the  most  empty 
of  conceptions.    To  the  data  which  I  have  just  laid  before 
the  reader,  and  upon  whicli  it  is  attempted  to  raise  this  rather 
startling  conclusion,  1  have  no  objections  to  offer :  to  the 
conclusion  itself  1  cannot  subscribe  in  unmodiHed  terms ; — 
I  can  neither  accept  it  in  itself,  nor  admit  that  it  is  rightly 
deduced  from  the  premises ;  neither  do  I  see  that  it  is  ne- 
oumrj  to  tbo  support  of  tlie  realistic  position  of  whieh  Ros- 
mini  and  GKoberti  hmwe  been  the  modem  apostles.   But  be- 
fore stating  my  own  view  «pon  the  matter,  let  ns  see  what 
results,  eivcQ  aceording  to  the  concesskms  of  the  ablest  sup- 
porters of  what  is  ctuled  the  Pure  Intuition,  when  the  in- 
tellectual light  strives  to  emancipate  itself  from  its  natural 
conditions^  and,  divorced  ftom  all  empirical  alloy,  to  make 
itself  its  own  object,  **  sine  conversione  ad  phantasmata." 
«  Oculus  mentis,*'  says  St.  Bonaventure,   assuefactiM  ad  te- 
nebras  entium  et  f^antasmata  sensibilium,  cum  ipsam  lucem 
snmmi  esse  intuetur,  videtur  sibi  nihil  videre*'f — it  geemi  to 
tee  nothing  /   Rosmini  declares  that  the  idea  of  Being,  con- 
sidered purely,  i,e,  non-empirically,  is  vague,  undetermined, 
general,  a  mere  possibility,  the  last  of  abstractions,  the  ne- 
gation of  all  actuality  ;+  while  Giobcrti,  who  discarded  Ros- 
mini*s  **  Ens  in  genere"  as  an  abstraction,  substituting  the 
real  for  the  merely  ideal  Absolute  of  that  author,  afHrnis 
that,  in  the  Pure  Intuition,  our  cognition  is  vague,  undeter- 
mined, confused,  incomprehensible,  scattered  abroad,  "  with- 
out the  mind's  being  able  to  stay  it,  rightly  to  appropriate 
it,  or  have  distinct  consciousness  of  it."§     But  Schelling,  to 
whom  the  doctrines  of  Gioberti  bear  in  many  points  a  strik- 
ing affinity, II — saving  always  the  German's  pantheism,  of 
which  Gioberti  has  given  to  the  world  the  ablest  modern 
refutation,— -Schelling  went  further;  for  while  Gioberti  af- 

•  Kosmini,  torn.  iii.  passim ;  Gioberti,  torn.  ii.  p.  126  ct  passim, 
f  S.  BonaTenture,  Itinerariam,  ap.  Gioberti,  notes,  Tol.  ii.  p.  435. 
t  Roimini,  torn.  iiL  p.  17  et  pM«im. 

§  Gioberti,  torn.  ii.  p.  17  ;  ditto,  p.  12. 

f  Are  not,  for  instance,  the  two  cycles  of  the  egress  and  regress  of  existences 
tnm  and  towndi  tiis  AbMhite  ■  rmiiaiMnee  erSeMKag'i  attnetlfe  md  ex- 
pumforoett 
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firms  that  the  intuition  is  of  indistinct  consciousness,  the 
German  places  it  as  a  distinct  faculty  outside  of  crmsciousness 
altogether^  and  looks  down  with  philosophical  contt^nipt  upon 
the  vult^ar,  who  still  remain  involved  in  the  conditions  of 
consciousness,  unable  to  elevate  themselves  to  his  lofty  stand- 
point, where  there  exists  no  longer  distinction  of  subject  and 
object — no  contrast  of  knowledge  and  existence ;  where  all 
difference  is  lost  in  mere  indifference — all  plurality  in  simple 
unity ;  where  the  intuition  itself — ^Reasou  and  the  Absolute 
—are  identified.***  This  is  what  Sir  WiUiam  Hamiitcm  ealls 
"pitching  the  AbwhUe  too  hi^h;"  and  I  cannot  but  reg^urd 
as  suicidal  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  a  system  which  bmlds 
up  the  ontological  at  the  expense  of  the  psychological  ele- 
ment of  human  knowledge.  While  affirming,  with  St.  Tho- 
mas, the  Absolute  in  our  cognitions^  we  shomd  own  that  the 
Absolute  only  exists  to  us  inasmuch  as  we  are  conscious  of  it; 
and  that  any  blow  aimed  at  consciousness  is  aimed  also  at  the 
Absolute :  they  stand  and  fall  together — at  least  as  far  as 
philosophy  is  concerned.    But  to  return  to  our  authors. 

I  have  said  that  Gioberti  objected  against  the  Rosmi- 
nian  idea  of  Being  in  general,  that  it  was  an  abstraction ; 
and  why  ?  Because  Rosmini  had  declared  that  his  idea  was 
not  an  idea  of  any  actual  existence,  since  all  actual  existence 
has  its  modes  or  determinations;  for  either  it  is  matter  or 
spirit,  animate  or  inanimate,  mineral  or  vegetable.  In  short, 
the  idea  ceases  to  be  Being  in  general,  and  sinks  into  mere 
mode  of  being;  becoming  particularised  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  application  to  actual  existences.  Since,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  being  could  not  be  considered,  according  to  Rosniiiii,  as  the 
idea  of  actual  existence,  there  remained  one  only  alternative 
(but  a  fatal  one),  that  it  was  the  idea  of  possible  existence/ 
But  Gioberti  saw  that  an  idea  of  existence  which  was  the 
idea  of  nothing  existing  would  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  particularly  clear- 
headed in  these  speculative  matters;  and  that  whereas  the 
passage  from  the  actual  to  the  possible  is  easily  explained, 
yet  the  nee^ersd  process  would  render  the  contemplation  of 
pure  being  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  contemplation  of 
nothing !  He  laid  down,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  Being  in 
general,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  object  of  the  Pure  In- 
tuition, was  not  the  abstraction  of  Being  irom  existence,  not 
the  Possible,  but  the  Real ;  nor  yet  the  empirical  real  of  the 
senses,  but  the  Absolute,— -God  Himself  under  the  character 
of  Absolute  Being.  This  was  a  return  to  the  teaching  of 
Plato,  St.  Bonaventure,  and  Malebranche,  which  had  been 

*  HmhiUoii,  DiMUH.  p.  20. 
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prepared  by  Roemini  himself ;  for  if  the  idea  of  Beii^  be  the 
Q^-priori  element  in  knowledge,  that  element  is  always  some- 
thing absolute,  necessary,  and  universal,  as  was  declared  in 
the  Rosminian  philosophy;*  but  the  Absolute,  and  all  phases 
of  the  Absolute,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  general  ratio 
ot"  Beinf^,  as  we  have  seen.  The  absurdity  was  thus  removed, 
but  not  the  difticulty  which  the  doctrine  presents  to  the 
minds  even  of  the  majority  of  educated  thinkers;  for  although 
the  idea  of  Being  was  no  longer  the  abstraction  of  15eing 
from  existence,  but  the  Real  Himself,  yet  when  Gioberti 
comes  to  state,  in  human  languasre,  the  stupendous  fact  of  the 
first  intuition,  he  relapses  into  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
language  of  Rosmini.  Now  I  venture  to  ask,  Supposing 
that  knowledge  be  possible  abstracted  from  empirical  con- 
didoDSy  and  that  apart  from  these  conditions  Being  be  offered 
In  the  first  intuition,  why  should  its  contemplation  be  vague, 
dreamy,  and  indistinct  ?  Certainly  it  is  a  principle  of  logic 
that  the  extension  and  intension  of  a  conception  are  in  uie 
inverse  ratio  of  each  other ;  or  the  greater  the  extension,  the 
narrower  the  intension,  and  vice  vend.  Thus,  while  the  con- 
ception *  animal' is  wider  than  the  conception  'lion,' yet  it  has 
less  graphic  power;  for  'animal'  only  implies  organised  life, 
but  'lion'  denominates  a  particular  nature,  and  conveys  an 
image  to  the  mind.  Yet  although,  when  we  say  'animal,*  we 
mean  less  than  when  we  say  *  lion,'  yet  we  know  distinctly 
what  we  mean ;  so,  when  we  say  *  being,'  we  mean  less  (as  far 
a«  descriptive  power  goes)  than  is  meant  by  any  other  notion  ; 
but  we  know  distinctly  what  we  mean.  True,  St.  Thomas 
calls  the  wider  conceptions  indistinct;  but  he  means  that  they 
are  indistinct,  not  in  what  they  actually  aliirm,  but  in  what 
they  do  not  alllrm ;  an  imp()rt<uit  distinction.  **  Cognoscere 
animal  indistincte  est  cognoscere  animal  inquantum  est  ani- 
mal"— and  in  no  other  respect.  But,  in  what  they  actually 
affirm,  the  wider  conceptions  are  just  as  distinct  as  the  nar- 
rower :  *  plant'  is  a  distinct  idea,  '  mineral'  is  a  distinct  idea, 
*  substance'  is  a  distinct  idea,  and  *  Being,'  the  widest  of  all, 
is  a  distinct  idea.  Why,  then,  is  the  Pure  Intuition  indis- 
tinct ?  Because  it  attempts  the  divorce  of  the  noetic  from  the 
empirical  element,  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  know- 
le<ige,  are  necessarily  conjoined.  St.  Thomas  himself,  as  I 
have  said,  asserted  the  Absolute  in  knowledge  \  yet  not  as 
the  actuality »  vriien  taken  by  itself,  but  as  the  potentiality  of 
cognition :  "  Necesse  est  dicere  quod  anima  humana  omnia 
cognoscatin  rationibus  aetemis;  per  quarum  participationem 
omnia  cognoscimus.   Ipsum  enim  lumen  intellectuale  quod 

*  Sotniiii,  toBU  iii.  p.  4^. 
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est  in  nobis  nihil  aliud  est  quam  quaedam  participata  simili- 
tudo  luminis  increati,  in  quo  continentur  rationes  aeterna?."* 
"  We  see  with  a  light  which  is  not  ours,"  as  its  chief  opponent 
has  correctly  stated  the  doctrine  ;  **  and  liunian  reason  itself  is 
a  revelation  of  God  in  man."  This  consoling  doctrine  does  not 
rest  for  proof  on  a  mysterious  intuition,  outside  ol  conscious- 
ness, as  Schelling  taught,  but  on  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness itself ;  and  I  would  abjure  both  the  intuitiom  and  the  ab- 
solute c^the  GermaB  school,— 4he  former  as  b^ond  conscious- 
nessy  And  consequently  bejond  philosophy;  and  the  latter^  inas- 
mucli  «8  it  procudms  the  supreme  identification  of  thought  and 
being,  absoiote  and  contin|;enty— ^as  contradictory  and  Uas> 
phemous^  But  I  accept  mstcwd  (with  the  proviso  of  the 
"conversioad  phantasmata**)  both  the  intuition  and  the  abso* 
lute  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Thomas,  Fenelon, 
and  Bossuet;  m  whose  doctrine  the  absolute  ia  an  object  of 
consciousness,  and  as  soch  both  a  fact  of  consciousness  and 
distinct  from  it,  appiehended  yet  not  comprehended  by  it. 
Hence 

"this  Intellectual  Being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity  ;  t 

and  hence  there  is  more  in  our  conception  of  the  infinite 

than  is  given  in  the  indefinite,  more  in  onr  conception  of 
eternity  than  is  given  in  that  of  time,  more,  in  fine,  always 
in  the  ideal  than  is  given  in  experience.  Give  up  the  Abso- 
lute, and  you  must  iall  back  at  once  upon  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
position,  which  sinks  philosophy  into  a  mere  methodical  ne- 
science. Hut  this  Light  of  the  Absolute,  I  maintain,  cannot 
of  itself  form  an  object  of  ])ure  intuition:  and  while  it  is  the 
organ,  as  it  were,  with  which  we  see,  it  can  only  see  itself 
reflected  in  the  objects  of  thought.  For  it  is  with  cognition 
as  with  bodily  vision:  that  which  is  called  the  scene  or  ob- 
ject  of  vision  is  not  the  result  of  the  visual  organ  alone, 
or  of  the  object  alone,  but  of  both  in  conjunction;  and  that 
which  is  called  the  cognition  is  not  the  result  of  the  cogni- 
tive faculty,  or  of  ^  object  alone,  but  of  both  in  conjunc- 
tion. This  teaching  of  the  reflectedt  m  contradistinctiim 
to  the  pore  intuition,  not  only  puts  philosophy  in  harmony 
with  the  common  sense  of  manlond,  but  is  actually  the  doc- 
trine, I  could  almost  say  of  the  maj<Hi^  of  the  realistic,  or, 
as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  speak,  of  the  onlologioal  school. 

•  Sonin.  1^.  Sc.  q.  InxT. 

f  PlunHliw  Lost,  book  iL 

X  Let  not  this  word  be  nnderstood  in  the  Bense  of  Locke's  '*  reflection,"  ai 
•omething  representational  and  mediate.  Necessary  truth  is  immediately  the  object 
of  cognition :  not,  however,  in  itself,  ttoof^  it  is  •  retUtj  in  itidf  t  bat  only  m 
asserted,  referred,  or  thooglit  ^tMmgt, 
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It  is  agKced  upon  by  all  philosophers  of  the  present  daj  that 
there  is  more  in  the  principle, the  same  thii^T  cannot  he  and 
not  be  at  the  same  time,"  than  is  given  in  experience — its  ne- 
cessity, for  instance;  yet  ])ut  it  to  any  man  (philosophers  ex- 
cepted, who  are  bound  to  hold  the  Cf)ntrary  by  their  theory), 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  think  it  without  referring" 
it  to  things  actual  or  possible,  nor  assert  it  without  putting 
it  into  words  or  signs  expressive  of  such  things.    There  is 
a  sense,  therefore,  in  which  we  can  agree  with  Aristotle's 
chief  protest  against  Plato,  that  ideas  apart  from  things  are 
chimeras;  yet  Plato  himself,  the  father  ot  realism,  never  ad- 
mitted the  possibility  of  an  unmixed  intuition  of  the  Noema 
itself,*  such  as  was  contemplated  by  certain  German  specu- 
lators; but  he  taught  his  disci})les  to  look  forward  to  death, 
which,  loosing  them  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  should  dis- 
perse the  shsdows  of  the  phenomenal,  and  refetX  before  their 
gase  the  Supreme  Intellectual  Fruition,  the  Pure  Intuition 
•^the  Good,  the  Just,  the  Beautiful — the  Being  unsullied  bj 
all  empirical  clouds*   Eren  the  words  of  St.  Bonayenture 
might,  without  great  violence,  admit  of  the  same  interpreta- 
tion ;  while  John  Gerson,  who  loved,  and  constantly  studied 
the  "  Itinerarinm,**  has  modified  their  import :  "  Ens  reale,** 
he  says,  "non  potest  constituere  scientiam  aliquam,  si  non 
consideretur  in  suo  esse  objectali,  relato  ad  ipsum  Ens  reale, 
dcut  ad  primarium  et  principale  objectum.**'!'    Such  was  the 
teaching  also  of  Cardinal  Cusanus,  from  whom,  through  Gior- 
dano Bruno  (if  we  may  trust  Sir  W.  Hamilton),  came  the 
whole  German  speculation  on  tlie  Absolute;  and  it  was  also 
the  distinct  doctrine  of  Bruno  himselt'.:J:  Neither  was  the  pure 
ideal  contemplated  by  such  writers  as  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz (the  latter  of  whom  is  expressly  classed  by  Gioberti  in 
the  list  of  great  ontological  thinkers)  in  their  doctrine  of  in- 
nate ideas;  for  these  ideas,  as  explained  by  themselves,  are 
identical  with  the  d-priori  conceptions  of  Kant,  which,  rid  of 
their  empirical  conditions,  rCvSolve  themselves  into  a  bare  po- 
tentiality in  order  to  cognition.   **  Sed  cum  adverterem  quas- 
dam  in  me  esse  cogitationes,  qua?  non  ab  objectis  externis, 
nec  a  voluntatis  mess  determinatione  procedebant,  sed  a  sola 
cogitandi  facultate  qu»  in  me  est,  .  «  •  »  •  illas  innatas  vo- 
cavi,  eodem  sensu  quo  dictmus  geoerositatem  esse  quibusdam 
&niiliis  innatam."f   Leibnits  speaks  to  the  same  purpose: 
"Cest  ainsi  aue  les  id^es  et  les  T^t^  nous  sont  m^es, 
comme  des  inclinations,  des  dispositionsi  et  des  habitudes,  ou 

•  Archer  Butler. 

t  Ap.  UaaMltOB,  DiMMS.  Appcadiz  I  (B> 

i  Ibid.  §  DflMHtM.  Bpkt  futt  epwSS. 
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des  yerit^  naturelles.'**  To  conclude  this  portion  of  my 
task :  I  must  admit  an  intellectual  Divine  Light  in  man,  which 
is  the  potentiality  of  the  first  judgment;  but  which  can- 
not, for  that  very  reason,  make  itself  purely  its  own  object, 
and  can  only  see  itself  reflected  in  the  objects  of  thought. 
Devoid  of  all  cognisable  characteristics  in  itself,  it  is  charac- 
terised by  union  with  its  object,  as  Being  in  general,  after 
the  manner  described  bv  St.  Thomas.  With  this  modification, 
which  is  not  a  vital  one,  after  all,  I  accept  of  the  first  term 
of  Gioberti's  formula.  According  to  this  view,  thought  com- 
mences with  the  judgment,  of  which  1  will  now  treat. 

Theprimitivc  jud<rnient,or  first  actuation  of  human  thought, 
resuUis,  accordin<,^  to  both  our  authors,  from  the  synthesis  of 
the  noetic  and  empirical  elements,  which  are  found  united  in 
all  our  actual  coffiiitions.t  The  noetic  element  is  nothing 
else  than  the  intellectual  Light,  which  may  always  be  recog- 
nised by  its  characteristics  of  neeegsity  and  unkfersaUty  ;  the 
empirical  and  sensational  element  is  chaiacterised,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  mutabUUffi  contingency ,  variety.  Both  these  ele- 
ments, with  St.  Thomas,  I  have  already  reduced  under  the 
common  ratio  of  Being;  but  I  must  advertise  my  reader 
that  Gioberti,  like  Plato,  disdains  to  dignify  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Being  the  changeable  elements  of  the  empirical 
world:  the  Absolute  Himself  is  the  only  Being;  while  the 
phenomenal  world  of  the  senses  offers  only  ^j:i«^0fieet,-~a  suit- 
able word,  because  its  etymology  (ex-stare)  expresses  very 
accurately  the  nature  of  the  Contingent  as  having  the  reason 
of  its  reality  in  somewhat  else;  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
the  Absolute,  that  which  is  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature. 
This  proviso  may  be  necessary,  as  it  is  natural  that  in  pro- 
pounding our  author's  system  I  may  sometimes  find  my- 
self adopting  his  language.  Hut  to  return  from  this  short 
digression:  since  there  is  no  possible  phase  of  actual  thought 
which  is  not  resolvable  into  these  two  elements  of  the  Ab- 
solute and  Contingent,  the  Noetic  and  Empirical,  it  follows 
that  the  primitive  judgment  effective  of  their  union  is  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  cogitation,  involving  a  process  which  is  re- 
peated, in  divers  forms,  throughout  the  whole  domain  of 
thought.  That  judgment,  according  to  Rosmini,  will  be 
^'I  am,"  or  "it  is,'*  accordingly  as  Being  were  predicated 
respectively  of  the  subject  or  object.   Nor  is  there  any  radi- 

*  LeibnUi,  Novvwux  Eanb,  PkPsAMe. 

f  Ro>mini,  iii.  p,  78.  Cioberti  admits  a  non-empirical  judgment,  "  I'enfe  i\" 
in  the  very  intuition  of  the  Absolute  —  Giudizio  primario  Divino :  but  this  U 
not  the  actual  state  of  thought  which  begins  with  the  fonnola,  «fu  ereat  cjeiMtentUu, 
8«  torn.  iL  pp;  164, 6. 
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cal  defect  in  the  judgment  thus  declared;  hut  it  wants  ana- 
lysis to  hring  out  in  strong  relief  the  copula — ^for  copula 
there  must  be  in  every  judgment :  moreover  it  wants  what 
logicians  call  conversion,  that  is,  the  subject  and  predicate 
must  change  places;  for  the  universal  is  before  the  particular, 
as  St.  Thomas  has  convinced  me,  in  the  order  of  intuition;  and 
if  the  terms  have  become  inverted,  it  is  t/ie  order  of  reflection 
which  has  inverted  them.  Having  been  submitted  to  these 
two  analytical  ])r()cesses,  the  primitive  judgment  forthwith  dis- 
plays itself  in  these  terms:  Ens — Great — Existenlias.  We 
seem  to  lind  ourselves  once  more  in  the  region  of  mists  and 
darkness ;  but  we  must  not  be  startled  at  the  sound  of  words. 
The  statement  that  we  have  an  intuition  of  the  Absolute  was 
Strange  at  first,  until  we  knew  its  meaning,  viz.  that  there  is 
given  in  the  human  mind  an  immediate  perception  of  neces- 
sary truth — a  doctrine  which  any  common  clown  might  he 
made  to  understand  with  a  little  painstaking:  so  now  the 
copula  of  creation^  the  assertion  that  we  have  an  intuition  of 
creation,  will  not  he  met  with  such  repugnance  on  our  ^art 
when  we  have  mastered  its  meaning ;  at  least  we  shall  hesitate 
hefore  we  reject  it,  as  declared  hy  Qioberti  himself : Putting 
aside  fancies,  then*'  (he  had  been  speaking  of  gross  concep- 
tions of  creation,  such  as  that  existences  were  made  out  of 
nothing,  as  though  out  of  some  vague  substance), — "  putting 
aside  fancies,  then, — in  what  manner  can  one  think  creation  f 
In  one  manner  only ;  that  is,  by  thinking  of  existence  as  hav- 
ing the  precssential  reason  of  its  reality,  not  in  itself ^  but  in 
Being  (the  Absolute)  which  quickens  and  fully  penetrates  it. 
Now  we  have  shown,  and  each  one  may  easily  perceive  for 
himself,  that  in  the  conception  of  existence  are  contained 
three  elements :  1st,  defect  of  intrinsic  reason  of  its  own 
reality  ;  ^.Mly,  the  concomitant  intuition  of  such  reason  in 
preessential  Being;  i3dly,  the  nexus  of  Being  as  cause  with 
the  existent  as  effect.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  with  the  sole 
notion  of  existence  man  has  the  greatest  information  about 
creation  which  can  be  had."*  '*  Surely  I  have  met  with 
these  doctrines  before !"  the  reader  will  exclaim.  The  very 
conception  of  contingent  existence  is  of  somewhat  which  exists 
indeed,  but  by  no  intrinsical  necessity ;  so  that  we  can  think 
its  non-existence  without  repugnance :  and  whereas  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Absolute  is  that  which  must  be,"  that  of  the 
Contingent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  what  is  equally  indifierent 
towards  existence  or  non-existence,** — indifferent  ttdmendam 
9el  non  essendum  /  wherefore,  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist 
by  virtue  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  and  not  a  contingent  cause 

•  Giobertf,  ton.  iL  pp.  202,  S. 
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(it  is  the  Contingent  I  am  aocounting  lor)  but  an  absolute 
eatise— God :  and,  nioreoyer,  since  tbe  order  of  thought  fol- 
lows the  order  of  reality,  we  can  only  think  the  Contingent  to 
exist,  inasmuch  as  it  is  caused,  or  in  relation  with,  the  Abso- 
lute. When,  then,  Gioberti  asserts  that  the  human  mind  is 
"  a  spectator  of  the  creative  act,"  he  does  not  mean  that  it  sees 
the  mysterious  commencement  of  existences  out  of  nothing. 
Absurd  !  Ills  copula,  creat,  is  nothing  more  than  a  conception 
of  the  correlation  of  Absolute  and  Contingent, .as  just  stated; 
and  whicli  is  given,  not  in  a  separate  intuition,  but  in  the 
intuition  oi'tlie  Absolute  and  Contingent  tlitinselves,  in  which 
such  correlation  is  implied,  as  may  be  discovered  by  analysis. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  doc 
trine.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  satisfy  an  objection  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  **  It  is  true,*'  some 
one  will  urge,  that  in  tbe  actual  state  of  our  knowledge, 
refined  as  it  is  by  reflex  processes,  the  notioii  of  the  C<Mitin- 
gent  involves  die  notion  of  the  Absolute  as  cause ;  and  if 
Uioberti's  copula  means  nodiing  mate  than  the  correlation  of 
these  terms,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  accepting  it  But  why 
regard  it  as  intuitive  ?  why  not  attribute  it  to  the  refinements 
of  the  reflective  process  itself  f  Because  it  is  a  law  whidi 
has  almost  an  axiomatic  evidence,  when  properly  understood, 
that  nothing  is  given  in  reflection  which  is  not  given  substan- 
tially in  intuition ;  or,  in  other  words,  reflection,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  not  a  faculty  presentaUve,  but  only  re-presentative 
of  truth,  reflecting  what  nas  been  substantially  posited  by  the 
intuition.  Giob^ti  was  not  the  inventor  or  first  propounder 
of  this  law ;  for  we  can  trace  it  to  Durandus  at  least,  and  it 
has  been  since  recognised  by  others,  and  amongst  them,  mira- 
b'Ue  dictUy  by  John  Locke,  whose  whole  theory  of  knowledge, 
both  as  to  intellectuals  and  sensibles,  was  representational ! 
To  propound  a  truth  is  one  thing  ;  another  to  recognise  its  l  ull 
import,  and  remain  consistently  faithful  to  it:  and  the  latter 
is  the  merit  of  Gioberti. 

Creation,  then,  is  the  nexus  between  the  Absolute  and 
Contingent:  and  here  we  see  the  answer  to  a  celebrated  pro- 
blem in  tiie  realistic  philosophy ;  for  the  scholastic  realists, 
when  asked  by  their  adversaries  the  nominalists,  **  what  was 
the  connection  between  the  sensible  order  of  things  and  the 
transcendental  world  of  ideas/'  generally  replied,  after  Plato, 
ParHcipiUionJ*  Sensible  things  partake  of  the  nature  of 
ideas ;  and  what  they  borrow  from  them  is  the  /orm,  which 
qualifies  a  thing,  or  assigns  to  it  its  mode  of  being.  But  St. 
Augustine  knew  a  better  answer,  of  which  the  Giobertinian 
synthesis  is  the  systematic  exposition :    Ecce  sunt  coelum  et 
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terra :  clamant  quod  faotasint:  mutantur  enim  atque Tariantur. 
Quidqaid  aatem  factum  non  eat  et  tamen  est,  non  est  in  eo 
quidquatn  quod  ante  noa  eiaty  quod  est  mutari  atque  variari. 

 Tu  ergo,  Domine,  fecisti  ea,  ^ui  pulcher  es,  puichra 

sunt  enim ;  qui  bonus  es,  bona  sunt  enini ;  qui  es,  sunt  enim. 
Nec  ita  puichra  sunt,  nec  ita  bona  sunt,  nec  ita  sunt,  sicut 
tu,  couditor  eorum  ;  cui  coniparata,  nec  puichra  sunt,  nec 
bona  sunt,  nec  sunt.    Scimus  hitc,  p^ratias  tibi ;  et  scicntia 
nostra  scientiae  tua?  comparata  i^-norantici  est."*     The  reader 
may  sndle  to  see  a  philosophical  problem  answered  by  a  tru- 
ism :  but  in  phil()>Qphy,  as  in  a  still  higher  order,  men  say, 
**  Behold  herey  bv/iold  there      while  the  truth  is  witliin  them, 
could  they  but  recognise  it.    I  repeat,  the  beautiful  words 
of  St.  Augustine  contain  the  elements  which  Gioberti  merely 
exhibits  in  a  systematic  form.   There  is  the  invariable  Abso- 
lute, the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Being,  contrasted  with  the 
shifting  phenomenal  Contingent,  which  if  noi  compared  with 
the  Al^mute.  Creation  it  the  relation  which  connects  them ; 
and  what  better  language  to  express  the  intuitivenesB  of  crea- 
tion than  the  words   clamant  quod  fieta  sint**?   Nor  does  it 
«?ail  to  object  that  these  remarks  are  applicable  only  to  the 
Ofder  of  reality ;  for  although  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  the 
real  order,  yet  the  order  of  thought  follows  the  order  of 
reality,  as  I  just  now  observed:  hence,  if  creation  connects 
the  Absolute  with  the  Ck>ntingent  in  reality,  it  c<mnects  them 
in  thought— in  our  judgments,  which  rehearse  the  reality ;  so 
that  when  we  judge  that  a  thing  is  good,  wise,  or  beautiful, 
we  mean  that  its  existence  is  effectuated  by  the  Absolute 
Goodness,  Wisdom,  and  Beauty.    But,  it  will  be  replied, 
why,  then,  am  I  unconscious  of  such  a  meaning  in  my  judg- 
ments?  You  are  not  unconscious:  that  would  be  an  insuper- 
able objection,  I  admit;  but  you  have  not  sufficiently  ana- 
lysed the  facts  of  consciousne^^s,  or  you  would  recognise  that 
the  idea  of  cause  (and  I  have  shown  that  there  is  an  idea  of 
the  Absolute  Cause)  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  the  Contin- 
gent itself ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  be  a  necessary  axiom  that 
"whatsoever  exists  must  have  a  cause," — save  the  Cause  of 
causes  Himself,  for  to  assert  it  of  Him  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  denial  of  causation  altogether,  as  i  have  proved  elsewhere.f 
Conceiving,  then,  the  notion  of  the  contingently  wise,  good, 
and  beautiful,  you  imply  the  Absolnte  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and 
Beauty ;  for  nihil  dot  quod  non  habet.   Again,  all  this  aeems 
the  work  of  reflection ;  but  the  human  mind  cannot  create, 
and  the  representative  faculty  compoonda  or  analyses  the 
lunple  materiab  which  come  by  the  preaentative  faculty* 

•  Conf.  si.  4.       t  •*  PhikMophy  of  the  Altnlate."  lUmbUr,  Ss|it  1868. 
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Then  comes  the  temptation  to  imagine  that,  whilat  we  are 

merely  compounding  or  unfolding  simple  notions,  we  are 
actually  creating  objects  of  thought.  We  must  dispel  this 
illusion. 

But  Gioberti  had  a  higher  aim  in  exliibitin[r  the  analysis 
of  coiritation  than  its  mere  analysis;  and  the  object  which  he 
proposed  was  no  other  than  the  refutation  of  pantlieisni — the 
most  specious  error  that  ever  warred  with  God's  truth.  He 
saw,  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  creation  is  ^iven  in  intui- 
tion, after  the  manner  above  described,  the  pantheistic  position 
may  ])e  refuted  by  a  more  forcible  argument  than  those  here- 
tofore in  vogue  amongst  us,  which,  however  good  and  just 
they  be  in  themselves,  unless  recast  and  adapted  to  meet  cer- 
tain moderp  phases  of  the  error,  are  almost  useless.  The  vener- 
able Aristotelian  argument — that  "if  we  acknowledge  only 
one  substance,  of  which  aU  other  evidences  are  simple  modes, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  reconcile  contradictories*^ — will  not  there- 
fore become  obsolete,  and  be  thrown  aside  like  an  old^fiuhioned 
weapon  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  modem  warfare*   No : 
trutn  never  becomes  obsolete  or  superannuated ;  but  a  prin- 
ciple sometimes  lies  idle  against  an  error  which  it  had  once 
successfully  combated,  being  thrown  out  by  the  mere  ricisai- 
tudes  of  intellectual  warfare,  until  some  fresh  principle  comet 
to  its  aid,  points  its  application,  and  renders  it  once  more  an 
efficient  weapon.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Aristotelian  argu- 
ment against  pantheism.  All  modem  pantheists,  He^al  alone 
excepted,  have  felt  its  force,  and  endeavoured  to  elude  its 
application.   You  object  that  *'if  pantheism  be  asserted,  con- 
tradictories must  be  reconciled;  but  the  reconciliation  of  con- 
tradictories is  absurd  ;  and  pantheism  must  consequently  be 
rejected."  It  is  answered  by  an  argumeiitum  ad  hoviinem,  that 
**if  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  be  asserted,  contradic- 
tories must  be  reconciled ;  and  therefore,  jmri  raiiotie,  the 
dogtna  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  must  be  rejected."    But  you 
persist,  **  The  dogma  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  docs  not  involve 
the  absurdity  of  a  reconciliation  of  contradictories,  since  to 
be  reconciled  they  must  be  predicated  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  respect;  but  we  do  not  say  that  the  Divinity  is 
Three  in  the  same  respect  that  He  is  one,  but  that  He  is 
Three  in  one  respect,  and  One  in  another."     Neither  do  I,** 
replies  the  pantneis^  ''assert  that  the  Absolute  is  finite  in 
the  same  sense  that  He  is  Infinite ;  that  He  is  many  in  the 
same  sense  that  He  is  One;  nor,  in  fine,  that  He  is  evil 
[indulge,  pie  lectori  in  the  same  sense  that  He  is  Good :  but 
whereas  all  existences  are  contained  originally  in  the  Deity 
in  a  state  of  pure  potentiality  {juUwra  naturam).  He  does  not 
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create  out  of  notiiing  (wliich  is  simply  iiniiitelli^nble),  but 
(which  is  at  least  intelligible)  by  that  spontaneous  activity 
which  belongs  to  every  being  as  being,  He  develops  Himself, 
unfolds  His  own  nature;  and  the  result  is  the  universe  as 
we  beliold  it  {natura  naturata).  The  contradictories,  there- 
fore, are  predicated  in  the  pantheistic  system  of  two  distinct 
states  and  aspects  of  the  Absolute^  and  not  of  the  same  state 
or  aspect.*'  So  that  the  absurdity  seenis  avoided — ^but  is  not 
And  let  us  do  our  opponents  the  iustiee  to  acknowledge  that 
such  writers  as  Spinoza  and  Scheliing  sought  to  deliver  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  from  their  own  pantheism;  and  by  ab- 
stracting and  distinguishing  as  much  as  possible  between  the 
Absolute  in  His  developed  and  undeveloped  state,  to  exhibit 
the  Divinity  as  a  pure  supra-mundane  Being,  to  save  the 
moral  order,  and  to  mitigate  the  horrible  bla^hemy  of  their 
system :  but  in  vain.  There  was  only  one  means  of  eifecting 
what  they  desired,  and  that  philosophical  pride  forbade, — ^to 
bow  down  the  reason,  and  aecept  the  dogma  of  creation,  how- 
ever inscrutable.  That  dogma  accepted,  of  course  they  would 
no  longer  be  pantheists  ;  for  with  creation,  in  tlie  genuine 
sense  of  tlie  word,  pantheism  cannot  subsist.  But  what  is 
creation  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word?  *'  It  is  identical 
with  absolute  causiitii)n,"  answers  Gioberli.*  True;  and  the 
notion  of  absolute  causation,  wlien  properly  developed,  will 
prove  a  sufficient  refutation  of  pantheism  :  but  it  wants  de- 
velopment; for  while  the  pantheist  admits  that  in  the  very 
notion  of  causation  is  involved  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
cause,  3et  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  manner  of  pro- 
duction,— whether  this  be  by  an  cllectuation  of  something  ah 
extra  previously  non-existent,  or  by  a  mere  process  of  deve- 
lopment, such  as  is  witnessed  in  secondary  causes,  e.y.  light 
from  the  aun,  a  plant  from  its  seed.  What  is  it  that  forbids 
us  to  choose  the  latter  and  pantheistic  process  as  the  right 
one  ?  Our  d-priori  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  that  which 
is  necessarily  contrasted  with  the  Contingent,  which  is  nothing 
of  its  own  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  the  Absolute,  This  fundamental  distinction  posited 
between  the  two  orders,  the  Aristotelian  argument  becomes 
once  more  effectual,  and  may  be  used  as  an  aggressive  weapon 
in  demolishing  our  adversaries*  position,  while  Gioberti's  is 
used  for  the  construction  of  our  own.  For,  can  then  the  Con- 
tingent exist  in  the  Deity  in  a  state  of  potentiality?  It  cannot; 
since  the  potentiality  which  creates  things  is  the  Absolute 
Himself  Where,  then,  is  the  Contingent?  It  is  not:  you  have 
destroyed  the  Contingent  in  the  endeavour  to  identify  it  with 

*  tool  il  p.  172. 
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the  Absolute :  or  else,  the  potentiality  whieh  creates  things  is 
the  Contingent  itself  in  a  state  of  potentiality;  but  where  then 
is  the  Absolute  t  Choose  your  horn  of  this  dilemma ;  or  re- 
concile its  contradictory  terms,  and  commit  the  absurd. 

Now  there  is  nothing  substantially  new  in  Gioberti's  ar* 
gument  against  pantheism.  The  best«  perhaps  the  only  suffi- 
cient, arguments  are  those  based  upon  our  notions  of  the 
Absolute  and  Contingent,  of  which  Gioberti's  is  one ;  but  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  argument  was  seen  by  all  the  old 
writers.  What,  then,  is  his  merit  ?  It  is  his  system  which 
^▼es  his  argummit  its  peculiar  value;  for.  Insisting  that  we 
immediately  conceive  the  Absolute,  perceive  the  Contingent, 
and  that  creation  is  immediately  implied  as  their  relation,  his 
argument  was  now  hardly  to  be  called  an  argument,  but  a 
something  stronger, — an  appeal  to  tlie  facts  of  consciousness 
itself;  since  that  which  is  innnediattly  the  object  of  concep- 
tion or  perception  is  an  immediate  object  of  consciousness. 
But  the  boldest  sceptic  never  denied,  or  rather  never  pro- 
fessedly denied,  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  but  their  scepti- 
cism consisted  in  their  account  of  such  facts  being  at  variance 
with  the  instinctive  persuasions  of  humanity.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  perceive  the  importance  of  making  creation  a 
fact  of  consciousness ;  for  if  he  can  prove  his  point — and  I 
think  he  can — the  pantheistic  system  has  received  a  mortal 
wound.  '  Would  it  had  come  from  a  better  hand  I  Let  this, 
however,  be  our  consolation,  that  the  arrows  with  which  he 
has  slain  our  foe  were  plucked  from  the  quivers  of  the  great 
and  glorious  among  the  children  of  the  Church.  From  Su 
Bonaventure,  St.  Augustine,  and  Gerson,  he  deriTed  the  in- 
tuition of  the  Absolute :  the  realistic  doctors  of  the  middle 
ages  anticipated  him,  as  they  anticipated  Reid  and  Hamil- 
ton in  the  important  doctrine  of  the  intuition  of  the  Contin- 
gent; while  St.  Augustine  taught  in  all  but  its  systematic 
form  the  intuitiveness  of  creation.  But  I  speak  of  the  general 
character  of  his  teaching ;  for  I  am  aware  that,  in  matters 
of  detail,  he  borrowed  from  other  sources. 

And  here  I  must  draw  my  criticism  to  a  conclusion.  It 
has  only  touched  the  mere  surface  of  the  two  systems  it  pro- 
posed to  exhibit;  but  if  it  has  disarmed  any  unfounded  pre- 
judices, it  has  fully  satisfied  the  object  I  had  in  view.  On 
the  other  liand,  if  1  have  been  unsuccessful  in  reconciling 
my  readers  even  to  this  modified  acceptation  of  the  Italian 
modern  philosophy,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  it  provoke  a 
more  successful  treatment,  or  even  discussion,  of  subjects  which 
are  in  these  times  of  immense  importance  to  Catholicism. 

M. 
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THE  CAFny£*S  KEEPSAKE. 

I  CAN  remember  the  time  when  visitors  to  prisons  would  sel- 
dom return  without  some  little  memorials  of  the  ingenuity 
and  kill-time  industry  of  the  languishing  captives, — some 
rough  wooden  carving,  some  plaited  straw,  some  picture, 
some  specimen  of  curiously  small  handwriting ;  for  from 
these  depressed  bodies  and  sorrowful  souls  we  must  not  ex- 
pect ezhihitioiis  of  high  art.  I  have  tried  tq  secure  some 
sach  memorialB  from  the  PJ^'oa  of  Elisabeth's  days,  and  the 
Oatholics  shut  up  there.  The  search  has  been  tcderably  suc- 
cessful I  not  that  I  haye  found  any  striking  specimens  of  art» 
but  time  has  preserved  some  few  examples  of  poetry  which 
at  least  come  from  the  heart,  and  which  was  probaUy  often 
elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  to  employ  the  enforced 
idleness  of  the  cell. 

The  Catholic  prisoners  of  those  days  were  generally  men 
of  education  and  of  some  standing  in  society ;  country  gen- 
tlemen«  squires  of  manors,  who  had  been  reported  as  crooked 
in  religion  to  the  Ck»uncil  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Oommissionera, 
and  had  been  sent  up  to  London,  and  thrown  into  some  of 
the  many  prisons  that  were  then  filled  with  Catholics.  Out 
of  prison,  perhaps,  their  lives  had  not  been  much  more  free 
than  in  it ;  perpetually  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  the 
queen's  ofiicers ;  imable  to  settle  down  to  any  fixed  employ- 
ment ;  with  time  for  nothing  except  their  religion,  and  for 
matters  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  appeared 
to  them  the  idlenesses  and  pastimes  of  life,  they  were  forced 
to  turn  dancing- masters,  and  teachers  of  music,  like  the 
French  emigres,  or  to  spend  store  of  thought  on  verses  which 
sound  more  laborious  than  natural.    They  are  forced, 

"  ill  apite 

Of  nature  and  their  stars,  to  write." 

They  indited  pieces  of  verse,  and  sent  them  as  keepsakes  to 
one  another.  Disraeli,  in  his  CuriotiUiea  of  Literature,  has 
printed  a  very  touching  l^ter  and  copy  of  ▼arses  wiittm  by 
Ohideock  Titchboume,  one  of  the  JBabington  conspirators,  to 
his  wife  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  There  is  a  letter  in  the 
Rambler  for  August  1857,  from  Stephanus  Captivus  to 
mas  Poundes,  thanking  him  for  his  golden  cordial  comfort, 
and  sending  two  pieces  of  Latin  verse, — "  a  sweet  delectable 
hymn  of  the  Cross,  and  a  doleful  song  of  the  nightingale 
touching  Christ's  passion," — for  him  to  clothe  in  a  "  new  Eng- 
lish livery."   Campion's  friends  rhymed  about  him.  Henr^ 
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Walpole,  Vallenger,  and  the  ballad- writers,  used  their  "  paper, 
ink,  and  pen,  and  called  their  wits  to  counsel  what  to  say" 
in  his  cause.  His  fellow-priests  bewailed  him  in  verse,  and 
oonveyed  consolation  to  each  other  in  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  one  of  which  has  been  published  by  Strype.  They 
confess  that  it  was  not  the  induration  of  Helicon  that  drove 
them  to  write : 

**  Now  I  will  conclude ; 

And  you,  renownetl  confessors,  do  request 
In  liuiuble  sort,  my  homely  metres  rude 

To  take  in  gree,  and  construe  to  tlie  best ; 
For  tealf  not  MkUl^  did  make  roe  take  mv  pen, 
To  stir  myeelf  by  stirriog  other  men.'^ 

Father  Southwell*s  poetry  all  bears  the  impression  of  this 
external  necessity ;  he  writes  ^try,  not  merely  because  he  is 
a  poet,  not  as  if  poetry  was  his  highest  function,  but  because 
he  is  cut  off  from  all  other  recreations,  and  often  from  all 
other  employments.  Francis  Tregean,  who  protected  Cuth- 
bert  Mayne,  the  *•  protomartyr  of  the  Seminaries,"  and  who 
forfeited  bis  liberty  and  liis  estates  for  his  charity,  was 
another  of  those  wno  solaced  the  dreary  years  of  captivity 
with  music  and  song.  A  sonnet  of  his  is  preserved  in  Verste- 
gan*8  Mestitution  of  decoyed  hitelUgence^  Antwerp,  1605,  and 
some  of  his  music  in  the  Cambridge  ^Is.  called  Queen  Kltzo' 
heth\s  Virginal  Books,  where  we  find  "  Tregean^s  ground,*'  his 
"  Pavana  dolorosa,"  a  kind  of  mournful  minuet,  and  a  Pa- 
vana  cliromatira"  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Catherine  Tregean,  Lord 
Stourtoii's  (laugliter.  Another  Catholic,  Kiehard  Stanihurst, 
a  pupil  of  Camj)ion,  wrote  several  pieces  of  poetry,  and  trans- 
lated some  of  Virgil  into  English  hexameters  ;  his  verses  are 
still  worth  reading  for  their  rough  English,  e*g* 

But  the  Queen  in  mean  while,  with  ourks  quandarj  deep  an- 
guished. 

Her  wound  fed  by  Yenna,  with  fire-bait  gmouldered,  is  Iiookdd  ; 
The  wight*8  doughty  manhocMl,  leagued  with  gentility  noble. 
His  words  fitly  placed,  with  his  heavenly  phiegnomy  pleasing, 
March  Uirough  ner  hearty"  &c 

One  of  tbe  most  noteworthy  of  tbese  memorials  of  impri- 
jBonment  is  contained  in  a  Ms.  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  numbered  Dom.  Eliz.  1582,  no,  58.  It  is 

a  translation  of  F.  Zara's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
Elcius,  published  at  Cologne  in  1582,  followed  by  a  long  poem 
in  two  parts, — the  first  containing  a  review  of  **  Fox  the  mar- 
tyr-maker," the  second  an  exhortation  and  comfort  to  the  Ca- 
tholics in  prison.  It  is  dedicated  to  *'  my  loving  brother  Mr. 
F.,"  apparently  Mr.  Francis  Tregean,  who  certainly  "  finds 
himseli'  touched"  in  the  poem.   The  epistle  dedicatory  con- 
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.  eludes  in  the  following  edifying  strain:  ''Let  as  and  our 
eompany  bear  the  burden  of  all  persecution  courap^eously.  If 
we  consider  how  Saul  in  poor  estate  was  most  virtuous,  and 
in  prosperity  most  vicious;  how  David  demeaned  himself 
towards  hira  in  his  misery,  and  how  to  Urias  in  his  jollity ; 
how  friendly  Pharaohs  butler  was  to  Joseph  in  prison,  and 
how  unmindful  in  his  liberty, — here  is  small  cause  why  we 
should  wish  our  case  otherwise  than  it  is." 

I  will  not  quote  any  of  the  criticisms  contained  in  the 
challentre  to  Fox  the  martyr-monger,  though  the  end  con- 
ttiins  some  vigorous  lines ;  as  when  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
Indies,  and  iha  other  new  spheres  of  missionary  labour, 

*  Where  cannibals  of  saints  have  eaten  more 
Than  all  the  pack  within  thy  pelting  store 

for  Protestantism  then  had  no  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  no  Anglican  Bishop  went  out  to  I9ew  Zealand 
to  be  regaled  at  a  native  feast  where  there  was  cold  missionafy 
on  the  sideboard.  The  martyrdoms  of  the  Indies  were  not 
such  as  Fox  would  have  chosen  to  record,  nor  would  our  author 
produce  them  as  testimonies  to  the  Protestant  martyrologist, 

"  Sith  distance  makes  thee  dainty  of  beUe£" 

But  T  will  quote  the  conclusion  of  tlie  part  addressed  to  the 
"  Confessors"  in  prison,  beeausc  it  contains  a  summary  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Knglisli  Catholies  of  the  period  (about 
1582-8f5),  so  carefully  executed,  that  u  moderate  amount  of 
industry  would  enable  a  man  to  trace  the  allusions  of  every 
half  line,  and  to  appropriate  them  to  the  persons  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  I  have  done  so  only  in  a  superficial  manner, 
because  to  do  it  thoroughly  would  require  more  time  than  I 
can  give,  and  more  space  than  I  can  take. 

"Thoiij^h  you  be  stayed  and  searclicil  in  every  port, 
lleceived  of  friends  and  kin  wiUi  sorry  cheer  ; 
Though  you  be  cited  like  the  sinfol  wrt, 
And  summonM  with  terror  to  appear  ; 

Thoui^'li  law  and  lawless  men  do  reeve  your  wealthy 
And  stink  oi'  prisons  do  confound  your  liealth : 

Though  you  be  forced  from  place  to  place  to  fly, 

By  pursuivants  pursued,  by  sj^ies  l)ewrayed  ; 
In  woods  and  caves  thou^^li  hungry,  cold,  you  lie, 
In  donbt  and  dread,  yon  ehaU  tie  reste  and  atayed ; 
Though  you  be  drawn  {with  death)  from  sickly  becie, 
Like  peijured  folka,  bear  papers  on  your  heads : 

Though  to  their  chnrehes  you  be  borne  by  force, 

And  wondered  at,  and  made  the  railing-stocks 

Of  pulpit  parleres  void  of  all  remorse. 
More  proud  than  peacocks^  learned  lessjbhaa  blocks; 
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Though  you  be  broo^t  in  nresenee  to  dispote. 
All  Toid  of  btlpi,  yea,  ftrora  to  be  mate : 

Of  iamiiie  sharp  although  you  feel  the  smart. 

Be  hauged  for  roffoes,  and  bumM  through  the  eur. 
And  in  the  streets  be  'vmippkl  at  a  cart ; 

Though  g}'ve8  and  racks  your  limbs  do  gall  aud  tear  ; 
Though  bedlams  bedless  make  you  lie  on  ground  ; 
Though  cold,  though  dead  aud  rotten  you  be  found ; 

Though  yon  be  forced  to  ransom  liit9  and  land 

For  favoiiriiir^  f  icts  and  men  you  never  knew, 
When  laws  severe  themselves,  uprightly  scanned, 
Would  have  both  quitted  them  and  also  you ; 
Though  you  be  penned  in  prisons  close  by  mighty 
Whilst  othMS  wed  the  wi&  is  yours  Ivy  right : 

Though  you,  my  priests,  for  jubilees  past  date, 
Beceive  the  death  which  traitors  ought  to  hm^ 

And  those  whicJi  are  of  worshipful  estate— 
For  that  to  you  they  entertiinment  gave— 
Constraint  now  in  deep  distress  do  lie. 
Through  loss  of  goods,  and  lands,  and  liberty ; 

And  though  their  wives  with  child  are  forced  to  go 

From  house  to  house  in  ugly  shade  of  night, 
Tlieir  shurtless  babes  all  heiress  left  in  woe, 

Befused  of  friends  in  such  distress^  plight ; 
And  thougli  tlieir  nearest  kin  are  in  disgrace. 
Who  for  their  childbirth  do  allow  them  place  : 

Though  underground  such  men  be  laid  in  rryves. 

And  fe<I  with  stinted  fare  of  brown-bread  crusts, 
Which  had  been  begged  from  door  to  door  for  thieves, 
Debarred  of  water  fresh  to  drink  their  lusti^ 
With  guiltless  friends  and  servants  by  their  ude^ 
For  them  in  pzison  judged  always  to  hide: 

Although  your  husbands  do  proenreyour  cars^ 

And  parents  do  renounce  you  to  be  theirs; 

Althou^^'h  your  wives  to  bring  your  life  in  snare. 
And  bi  etluen  false,  affright  you  full  of  feara  ; 
And  though  your  children  seek  to  see  your  end, 
In  hope  your  goods  with  thriftless  mates  to  spend : 

On  pillories  although  you  leese  your  ears. 

Enjoined  to  seven  yean  duresse  dose  biiesides ; 
With  dogs  though  you  be  bated  like  to  beeves, 
And  made  like  fools  coolestaffe  steeds  to  ride  ; 
Though  you  be  termed  mad,  aud  bound  in  Itands, 
And  whipped  to  death  by  preachers'  bloody  hands  : 

Though  misreports  with  slander  seek  your  shame, 
And  queans  be  brought  within  your  beds  to  lie, 
And  bear  of  cursed  ooinersrs  the  name^ 

Arraigned  for  rapes,  in  dread  and  donbt  to  die ; 
Though  witness  false  as  traitors  stop  your  breath| 
As  all  the  world  may  witness  by  your  death  ^~ 
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Though  all  these  griefs,  IttJt       thousauda  more. 
You  guUdeis  for  your  fiutb  are  forced  to  beir, 

Yet  you  of  comfort  sweet  shall  have  such  ttor& 
Through  fervent  prayer,  an  sliall  allay  your  nar. 

My  arm  is  now  as  long  as  e  er  it  w;is, 
The  fault  is  yours  if  it  come  not  to  pass,** 

The  circumstances  detailed  in  the  first  and  second  of  the 
above  stanzas  were  too  comnioii  to  need  any  particular  in- 
stances to  illustrate  them.  The  filth  line  of  the  second  stanza 
seems  to  refer  to  William,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit,* 
who,  for  havin":  heard  Mass  at  his  sister's  wedding,  was 
dragged  to  the  Tower,  though  he  was  in  such  a  high  fever 
that  the  physicians  declared  he  was  a  dead  man  if  he  was 
moved :  he  died  within  two  days.  The  last  line  may  refer 
to  Campion,  who  was  made  to  ride  through  London  with  a 
paper  in  his  hat,  inscribed,  *'  Campion,  the  seditious  Jesuit." 
Dragging  tho  prisoners  to  church  was  a  common  proceeding; 
ChaUoner  f  gives  an  account  of  some  of  them  being  dragged 
into  the  hall  of  York  Caustic,  and  there  forcibly  detained  to 
hear  Protestant  sermons  once  a-week  for  the  space  of  one 
year  or  thereabouta."  The  preachers  were  sometimee  enffi- 
oiently  contented  with  ihm  performance  to  make  them  pub- 
lish it.  Bishop  Kennett  preserves  us  the  title  of  a  book, 
**  The  first  |Murt  of  a  sermon  wherein  is  confuted  sundry  gross 
heresies  which  the  Jesoits,.  Seminaries,  and  other  the  Pope's 
scholars  do  hokL  Preached  at  the  Tower,  in  their  presence, 
7  Maii  1581,  by  John  Keltridge;  with  a  second  sermon 
against  the  Jesuits  in  the  Tower,  21  Maii  1581,  and  an 
epistle  to  the  Jesuits,  dat.  Lend.  June  10, 1581. The  two 
last  lines  of  this  stanza  may  refer  to  Campion's  disputations 
in  the  Tower  in  August,  September,  and  October  1581,  when 
the  four  disputants  were  **  sitting  at  a  table  and  having  their 
certain  books  about  them;''  and  "right  opposite,  upon  a 
stool,  was  set  Mr*  Campion,  Jesuit,  having  nothing  but  his 
Bible and  they  only  allowed  him  to  answer,  not  to  ques- 
tion, or  to  object;  and  they  silenced  liim  with  brutal  threats 
when  ho  jrrow  inconvenient.  The  fourth  stanza  may  relate  to 
Alexander  liriunt,  *'  who  was  for  some  days  kept  without 
food  till  he  was  nearh*  dead,  after  which  they  brutally  thrust 
sharp  needles  deep  down  under  his  nails  to  ^lark  Typer, 
whom  Fleetwood,  the  Kecorder,  caused  "to  be  whipped  through 
the  city,  and  to  have  his  ears  bored  through  with  a  red-hot 
ironj'^ll  and  to  John  Cooper,  who,  while  prisoner  in  the 

•  Challoner,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  423. 

I  Kennett's  CoUeotiuns,  vol.  xlviii. ;  Lansdowne  M««.  982,  fol.  10. 
J  Ms.  Letter  in  Sute-Paper  Office,  Dom.  1590,  no.  407,  and  in  nil  L>m 
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Beauchanip  Tower,  partly  through  liunger  and  cold,  partly 
through  tlic  Hastiness  and  stench  of  tlio  place/'  beeamc  dis- 
eased and  delirious ;  whereupon  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
had  his  bed  taken  away,  and  made  him  lie  on  tlio  ground : 
he  soon  died;  and  "when  they  pulled  off  his  slipjx?rs,  in 
order  to  bury  him,  his  flesh  stuck  to  them,  and  came  off  by 
pieces  from  tlic  bones.*** 

The  fifth  stanza  recounts  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  per- 
secution :  but  the  two  last  lines  seem  to  refer  to  some  fact 
which  I  do  not  know ;  while  the  three  next  stanzas  refer 
to  Cutl^bert  Maine,  Francis  Tregean,  and  tlieir  companions. 
Maine  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Lannoestoii  in 
November  1577|  chiefly  for  haying  "  obtuned  from  Rome  a 
bull,  containing  matter  of  absolution  of  the  queen's  su^ecta," 
and  for  "  publishing'^  this  bull  at  Tregeon's  house.  But  the 
bull  was  only  "  a  printed  copy  of  the  grant  of  the  jubilee 
of  1575y  now  of  no  force,  noways  procured  from  Rome  by 
Mr.  Maine,  but  bouffht  at  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Douai  out 
of  curiosity  to  see  the  form  of  it/'f  As  soon  as  Tregean 
was  condemned,  the  sheriff  and  his  men  "went  with  great 
haste  in  the  night-timo  unto  the  house  of  the  said  Francis 
Tregean,  seized  upon  all  his  goods,  and  barbarously  turned 
his  w  ife,  being  a  baron's  daughter,  and  then  great  with  child, 
his  children  and  £imily,  out  of  doors,  not  suffering  them  to 
carry  off  their  own  clothes  with  them,  so  much  as  would  con- 
veniently cover  their  nakedness."  Tregean  himself,  "  laden 
with  irons,  was  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county, 
— a  dark  dungeon,  three  f\ithoms  under  the  earth,  not  above 
fifteen  feet  across,  where  he  remained  in  most  miserable  man- 
ner amongst  at  least  twenty  condemned  persons  by  the  space 
of  thirty  days,  oppressed  almost  even  to  the  la-st  gasp  of  life 
with  hunger  and  most  horrible  stench,  not  suftered  sometimes 
to  have  the  benefit  of  one  drop  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst 
in  a  whole  hot  summer's  day  together;  wbcn,  to  add  more 
afflictions  to  his  miseries,  some  of  the  vilest  and  basest  con- 
demned persons  were  hired  of  purpose  moat  opprobriously  to 
abuse  him,  and  to  insult  over  him."J 

The  tenth  stanza  contains  references  to  Vallenger,  a 
printer,  who  lost  his  ears,  and  was  imprisoned  for  seven 
years,  for  writing  and  printing  some  verses  about  Campion, 
which  might  almost  make  the  critic  doubt  whether  he  had 
any  ears  to  lose ; — to  a  certain  priest,  of  whom  Yerstegan,  in 
his  Theatrtm  Vrudeliiaiis  CahiniitietB  gives  us  an  engraT- 
ing,  where  he  is  represented  as  sown  up  in  a  bear's  skin,  and 

*  Challoner.  i.  61.  f  Ibid.  L  40,  41. 

%  Britkh  Huaeon,  Additional  Kst.  Sl,90a 
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hunted  by  liounds.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Dover ; 
and  a  Ma.  letter  in  the  Gesu  at  Koine  gives  more  details, 
changes  the  bear's  skin  into  a  bull's  hide,  and  coiu  ludes  with 
the  preservation  of  the  priest  through  the  compassion  of  sonio 
bystanders.  I  suppose  the  "coolestaffe  steeds"  were  wooden 
horses,  a  torture  which  was  refined  in  the  Netherkmds  to  a 
tight  rope,  on  which  the  victim  was  set  a-straddle,  naked, 
and  drag&;ed  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  was  half-dead. 
Perhaps  the  misery  of  being  "  whipped  to  death  by  preach- 
ers'' is  a  refinement  even  on  this. 

The  eleventh  stanza  may  be  iUustrated  by  the  Ms.  letter 
we  have  once  before  quoted.  Not  many  days  ago  a  quean 
was  shamelessly  introduced  by  some  knaves  into  the  chamber 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln"  (Dr.  Watson,  then  a  prisoner  at  Wis* 
beach  Castle) ;  and  when  the  decrepit  old  man  was  struggling 
to  push  the  shameless  creature  out  of  the  door,  the  rascau 
who  had  let  her  in  threatened  to  whip  him."  Another  quean 
was  introduced  into  the  chamber  of  the  vHierable  priest  Mr. 
Wade,  by  a  similar  device  of  the  turnkeys ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  there,  she  began  crying  out  to  them,  '*  Help,  rape  V 
Such  events  were  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  each  time 
Topclifie,  or  some  other  persecutor,  would  write  a  letter  full 
of  virtuous  indignation  to  the  Council,  begging  them  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  reforming  the  abandoned  wretches  who 
were  shut  up  for  their  religion.  Amongst  those  against 
whom  accusations  of  coining  were  tramped  up,  Richard 
Stanihurst,  Campion's  pupil,  was  evidently  one.  There  is  in 
the  State-Paper  Office  a  letter  of  Robert  Bealc  to  Leicester, 
dated  August  28,  1580,  recounting  how  he  has  searched  ^Ir. 
Stanihurst's  house,  but  found  no  letters  or  papers,  as  sus- 
pected :  certain  papers,  however,  were  found  proving  him  to 
have  be(^n  connected  with  mineral  matters,  but  he  denies  ever 
medclling  with  coining  or  forgerij. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  poetical  picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  English  Catholics  is  not  over-coloured ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  writer  has  kept  within  the  strictest  limits  of  veracity,  and 
contented  himself  with  merely  generalising  and  versifying 
the  &cts  which  he  either  knew  himself,  or  which  had  come 
to  him  by  current  report.  He  seems  to  have  written  in  1582, 
for  I  do  not  find  any  distinct  reference  to  any  event  later 
than  1581.  I  am  of  opinion,  though  I  cannot  prove,  that 
the  writer  was  Thomas  Povndea,  of  whom  a  biographical 
sketch  was  published  in  the  BAmhkt  of  August  1857. 

B.  8. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler, 

NAPOLEONISM  NOT  IMPIOUS. 

Sir, — T  fliould  not  have  discovered  that  your  correspondent  "  Siginu" 
was  ainiin*^  at  me  (for  I  could  agree  with  almost  all  he  says,  ex- 
cepting what  1  consider  the  bitterness  of  his  tune),  had  he  not 
quoted  one  clause  from  niy  letter.  1  said  that  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  "  fighting  for  fighting's  sake"  in  the  Crimea.  I  continue  :  "  Per- 
haps, in  conndemtion  of  the  antiquity  of  hui  house,  he  was  tolerated 
as  a  knight-errant  of  the  nineteenth  eentnry.**  On  this  he  remarks : 
Few  things  had  less  to  do  than  ehinahry  or  rdigion  with  the  pre- 
senoe  of  the  Piedmontese  troops  in  the  Crimea.  Count  Cayoor  at 
least  never  doubted  that  the  French  alliance  was  sure  of  its  con- 
summation on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  There  was  no  *  fighting  for 
fightitiffs  mke.' "  Strange  that  so  able  a  writer  should  not  have 
recollected  when  he  wrote  (for  he  must  have  observed  it  when  he 
read),  tliat  my  argument  implied  that  Victor  Emmanuel  did  tivt 
fight  for  fighting's  sake ;  and  that  I  was  arguing  against  the  blind- 
ness of  Englishmen,  who  acted  as  if  he  was,  and  as  if  he  had  no 
thought  of  a  quid  pro  qua;  and  who  were  angiy  with  him  now  that 
he  was  fighting  with  a  professed  object,  when  thej  could  allow  him 
to  fight  when  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  him  was,  that  he  was 
fighting  with  no  object  at  all. 

TTowever,  I  have  not  taken  up  my  pen  to  answer  an  attack, 
which  srarcely  any  one  will  have  observed,  and  in  which  no  one 
will  have  been  able  to  concur.  1  \sr\ie  to  jnotest  ai^ainst  your  cor- 
respondent  s  severe  language  on  the  subject  of  Louis  iSapoleou. 
Speaking  of  the  Lombard  war,  he  says  :  "  France  has  gathered  up 
her  strength  to  wrestle  with  the  Conservative  force  of  Europe.  This 
is  not  a  mere  contest  about  the  boundar^r  of  empires,  or  the  fidth  of 
treaties,  or  tlie  mutual  antipathy  of  long-estrsnged  and  hostile  races. 
Once  more  the  first-born  of  democracy  has  gone  forth  on  her  im- 
pious apostolate  lier  iTupious  apostles  being  Napoleons  I.  and  III. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  his  meaning,  for  he  jiroeeeds  to  speak 
oi  Sapoleofiism."  Such  language,  almost  fanatical,  as  /  think,  might 
still  stand  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  even  though  it  has  been 
any  thing  but  borne  out  by  the  event.  Louis  Napoleon  has  Tiot 
been  carried  away  by  the  Kevolution ;  on  the  contrary,  the  appre- 
hensbn  of  being  involved  in  it  has  been  one  of  his  reasons,  as  he 
gives  them,  for  closing  the  war.  He  has  again  and  again  disowned 
any  purpose  of  touching  the  Pope*s  temporal  power;  and  even  in 
his  Milan  prochimation,  which  was  more  open  to  exception  than  any 
of  his  speeches  or  writings,  he  says  that  he  came  with  no  "pre- 
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arranged  plan  to  dispossess  soYereigns.**  We  ]c]iow,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  Revolution  or  lled-republicanism  means. 

What  I  i)rotost  a^i^ainst,  then,  is  not  your  correspondent's  extra- 
va«,'ant  language,  as  I  consider  it,  nor  his  running  against  facts,  but 
his  thinking  it  allowable  to  slander  a  remarkable  man,  merely  be- 
cause he  does  not  understand  him.  I  was  far  too  cautious  in  my 
former  letter,  and  am  in  this,  te  take  Louis  Napoleon's  part ;  but  it 
ia  another  thing  altogether  to  indulge  in  invectiTcs,  nay  danderona 
invectiy^s,  against  him.  Public  men  hare  diameters,  as  other  men ; 
and  their  characters  are  as  dear  to  them.  We  should  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  We  may  fairly  criticise  what  th^  haye  done; 
we  cannot  fairly  impnte  what  they  haye  not  done  as  yet^  and  what 
they  disown. 

J.  O. 


ON  EXTERNAL  DEVOTION  TO  HOLY  MEN  DEPARTED. 

Sib, — In  the  May  Number  of  the  Rambler  I  find  a  letter,  signed 
R.  M.,  which  raises  the  question,  What  honour  may  be  giyen  to  the 
holy  persons  who  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth 

centurit'B  sealed  their  dcyotion  to  the  Oatholic  Church  with  their 
blood  ?  The  best  way  to  giye  a  proper  answer  to  this  question  is 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  principle  of  the  cuUn^f  of  saints. 

Every  one  who  may  possibly  share  with  us  the  happiness  of 
heaven  is  a  neighbour.  Consequently  the  saints,  who  already  enjoy 
this  happiness,  are  our  neighbours  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  per- 
sons still  living,  or  the  souls  in  purgatory.  We  are  bound  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves ./br  Goi*  am;  i.e,  not  only  because 
God  commands  it,  but  because  our  neighboor  is  the  thud  of  Ood. 
The  more  rightfully  our  neighbour  owns  this  tiUe,  the  greater  is  the 
loye  we  owe  to  him.  Thus  we  are  bound  to  loye  a  Christian,  who 
is  a  child  of  Go<l  by  creation  and  by  grace,  more  than  a  Pagan,  who 
is  God's  child  by  creation  only.  And  in  the  same  way  wc  are  bound 
to  love  a  saint,  living  or  dead,  in  whom  God  dwells  more  fully  by 
grace,  than  a  simple  Christian,  in  whon»  He  dwells  less  fully,  and 
who  is  in  his  spiritual  nonage.  Hence  to  love  our  neighbour  for 
Qod  s  sake  is  to  love  God  Himself  in  our  neighbour ;  and  hence, 
again,  the  love  of  our  netghbaur  is  a  theologit^  or  dirine  yfrtne 
iniich  has  Qod  for  its  immediate  object,  just  as  the  love  of  God  has ; 
in  troth,  the  two  yirtuea  are  but  one. 

In  the  hi  '  <>/  our  nmghbour  a  distinction  is  made  between 

(1)  the  love  which  is  accompanied  first  by  joy  at  his  possessing 
such  and  such  good  things,  and  then  by  a  certain  honour,  respect, 
and  veneration  that  is  paid  to  him  [DiUrdo  quani  coiiiitalur 
gaudiuiii  circa  hoiia  jx/ssessay  item  honor,  culhta,  et  j-evtre/Uia),  and 

(2)  the  love  which  causes  us  to  desire  that  he  may  possess  those 
good  things  that  as  yet  he  has  not,  and  which  is  accompanied 
witii  worka  of  charity  {DUeaUo  yuA  dUtri  opkmm  homm  nemdium 
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posfwsmmf  cum  ben^Ji<'<ni(id).  We  owe  botli  kinds  of  love  to  all  our 
neighbours,  living  or  dead.  Thus,  to  speak  only  t)f  the  saints,  we 
ought  to  exhibit  our  love  of  them  hy  our  joy  at  their  having  served 
God  io  well  as  to  die  ih  His  grace,  and  now  to  be  enjoying  their 
eternal  reward.  At  the  same  time  we  owe  them  the  honour,  venera- 
tion, and  respect,  which  no  one  ought  to  refuse^  even  here  on  earth, 
to  men  whom  he  believes  to  be  really  holy ;  we  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  hope  for  the  general  resurrection,  in  order  that  their  happi- 
ness may  be  completed  by  their  being  restored  to  their  glorifietl 
bodies.  The  cultus  of  saints  is  nothing  more  tlnni  this.  It  is 
simply  a  braneli  of  the  practical  love  of  our  neighbour.  And  I 
cannot  imagine  how  educated  Prote^tauts  cau  feel  the  smallest 
difficulty  about  it. 

The  invocation  of  saints  is  not  properly  their  euttifs,  but  it  is  an 
act  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that  of  8t.  Paul,  when  he  reeom- 
mended  himself  to  the  })rayer8  of  the  faithful  upon  earth.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  words  of  the  man  bom  blind  are  not  literally 
true.*  God  doet  hear  sinners.  They  arc  sinners  whom  our  Lord 
teaches  to  say,  "forgive  us  our  trespasses."  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
first  mover  ot  the  prayers  of  sinners,  as  well  as  of  the  j^raycrs  of  the 
just,  r.ut  it  is  evident,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  finds  a  Ik  tt«  r  c(K>peratioa 
in  the  just  and  in  saints,  that  their  prayers  will  be  more  abundant, 
more  fervent,  and  more  confident.  Besides  this,  the  pei*bous  of  the 
just  are  more  acceptable  to  God.  So  when,  after  St.  Paul*s  example, 
we  would  recommend  ourselves  to  the  [)rayer8  of  our  brethren,  if 
we  have  the  choice,  we  wonid  rather  ask  for  the  prayers  of  those 
whose  holiness  we  are  assured  of,  than  of  those  whom  we  consider 
to  be  sinners,  or  persons  of  less  assured  holiness.  This  would  be 
our  conduct  in  regard  to  the  living.  With  regard  to  the  departed 
there  is  no  difference.  To  ask  tiic  saints  in  iioaven  or  the  saints 
on  earth  to  pray  for  us,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  whole 
point  reduces  itself  to  begging  the  assistance  of  our  neighbour, 
living  or  dead. 

When  we  ask  our  living  neighbour  to  pray  for  us,  since  every 
thing  which  remotely  or  proximately  affects  our  salvation  must 

come  from  God,  it  follows  (1)  that  we  ourselves  are  moved  to  ask 
by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us;  and  (2)  that  our 
neighbour,  to  effect  what  we  ask,  must  be  moved  in  like  manner. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  when  we  invoke  the  saints  in  heaven. 
Not  only  must  we  be  lecl  by  God's  grace  to  invoke  them,  but  the 
saints,  to  hear  us  etiicjuiouslv.  must  be  assisted  in  like  manner. 
They  cannot  hear  us  naturally,  for  they  are  not  omnipresent ;  God 
therefore,  by  the  light  of  glory,  must  first  let  them  know  that  we 
are  imploring  the  help  of  their  prayers,  and  must  then  give  them  a 
new  grace  to  enable  them  to  pray.   This  doctrine  is  openly  taught 

•  John  ix.  31.  I  bolicvp  their  meaning  to  be — God  hearoth  not  sinners, 
that  is  to  say,  those  faUe  prophets  who  pray  Uim  to  work  miracles  in  con- 
flrmatloii  of  the  trolh  of  the  Divine  miiiloa  wnioh  ^ey  MHirilegioasly  arrogate 
to  themselTSi. 
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in  aereral  prayers  of  the  Miaol;  bat  nowhere  is  it  more  clearly 
expressed  than  in  a  preface,  1300  years  old,  quoted  by  Boesuet  in 

his  EapUealion  de  quslquea  DiJUailies  sur  les  Prieres  de  hi  Messe^  d 
un  wuveau  Catholiqu^  num,  39  :  O  Lord,  this  blessed  confessor 
now  sleeps  in  Thy  pearo  ;  inspire  bini,  tlierefore,  O  God  of  mercy, 
to  int<'rce<le  witli  Thee  for  us.  and  so,  as  Thou  hast  made  him  secure 
of  liis  own  liappiness,  u«»\v  make  him  careful  of  ours  ;  tiirouLjh  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."'  But  why  should  I  cite  an  old  pi  aycr  now  disused, 
when  I  have  a  modern  instance  by  me  1  To-day  is  the  1? Vast  of  bt. 
Bumbold  or  Ramold,  patron  of  the  diooese  of  Maltnes.  Kow  wimt 
do  we  ask  of  Qod,  or,  in  other  words,  what  most  God  do  if  He  listens 
to  our  prayers  t  The  prayer  of  the  day  is  explicit :  "  Lord,  we  be* 
seech  Thee  to  grant  that  the  holy  prayer  of  the  Blessed  Ruiaold, 
Bishop  and  Martyr,  may  make  Thee  gracious  unto  us;  that  we, 
who,  iKJcause  of  our  weakness,  cease  not  from  sin,  may,  through  the 
ceaseless  ])rayers  of  this  saint,  ohtain  pardon  for  our  sins  ;  throui^h 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  I  may  add,  that  we  do  nothini,'  in  tlie 
Mass  in  honour  (»f  the  saints  that  we  nnght  not  as  well  do  in  liont>ur 
of  our  living  neighbour.  We  praise  and  thank  Ciod  for  the  good 
things,  ghostly  and  bodily,  which  He  has  granted  to  our  yet  living 
brethren,  and  we  beg  Him  that  they  may  pray  for  us  in  an  accept- 
able way.  It  is  impossible  to  frame  any  argument  against  either 
the  cuUua  or  the  invocation  of  saints,  which  would  not  be  equally 
applicable  against  our  conduct  in  r^[ard  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  militant. 

My  explanation  has  assumed  rather  a  eontroversial  form  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  first  to  lay  down  the  prineii)it's  for  the  resolution  of 
the  question,  What  cuUus  is  to  be  rendered  to  lioly  men  not  yet 
canonised  ?  For  brevity's  sake  I  shall  henceforth  use  the  word 
euAtis  in  a  wider  acceptation  than  its  technical  sense  of  the  aet  of 
charity  due  to  the  saint ;  I  take  it  to  include  invocation  as  well. 

Such  being  the  meaning  of  eukusy  it  is  plain  that  it  may  be 
practised  in  two  ways— either  by  the  Church  a.s  a  constituted  au- 
thority, or  by  private  members  of  the  Church.  When  practised.by 
the  Church,  it  is  either  because  she  onU  rs  it  by  a  general  law  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  canonised  saints),  or  permits  it  with  a  toh  ration  that 
is  ecpiivalent  to  consent  (as  in  the  case  of  j)ersons  beatified  either 
expressly  or  implicitly).  Before  the  Church  thus  honours  a  saint, 
or  authorises  her  children  to  honour  him  in  her  name,  she  examines 
whetiier  he  merits  this  honour ;  and  if  her  examination  of  his  virtues 
and  miracles  is  completely  favourable,  she  pronounces  the  sentence 
of  canonisation  or  beatification.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  Church 
cannot  permit  ecGdaiaatical  honours  to  be  given  to  any  chance  per- 
son ;  therefore  she  cannot  allow  persons  who  have  died  in  the  repu- 
tation of  snnt  tity  to  be  honoured  in  her  name  before  she  has  pro- 
nounced her  sentence. 

But  for  all  tliis,  she  does  not  hinder  the  indivi<lual  Catholic  from 
venerating  these  j)ersons  in  his  own  name,  or  from  giving  them 
q>eoial  honour,  cither  in  private  or  in  public.   So  far  from  opposing 
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fthiB,  she  oompletely  approves  of  it,  because,  as  I  have  explained,  it 
is  only  the  rendering  to  these  persons  the  considenitiou  due  to  our 
neiglibour.  She  only  requires  that  it  should  he  clearly  understood 
that  he  acts  in  a  private  capacity,  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  Clmrch. 
Now,  to  make  this  clear,  she  has  ordered  ihat  a  distinction  be  niatle 
between  the  honours  given  to  the  dead  whom  she  has  more  or  less 
ezpreflsly  raoognised  as  saints,  and  those  given  to  the  dead  on  wkoM 
hc^eas  she  has  not  given  any  decision. 

These  honours,  so  far  as  thej  are  external,  are  generally  in- 
difierent  in  themselves.  Statues  are  erected  and  pictures  painted 
even  of  profane  persons,  living  or  dead,  and  exposed,  not  only  in 
private  houses,  but  even  in  churches  ;  as  the  portraits  of  Cardinals 
in  tlu'ir  titular  churches,  and  those  of  Bishops  in  their  cathedrals, 
imaj^es  on  tombs  and  cenotai)hs,  and  the  like.  Processions  with 
torches  are  made  in  honour  of  princes,  or  persons  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  and  wax  candles  are  lighted  rouud  any  body's 
ofMffin.  In  the  Idass,  not  only  the  Blessed  SMrament  is  incensed,  or 
the  altar  and  relics,  hut  also  the  celebrant  and  assistants,  and  the 
congregation.  Similarly,  bunches  of  flowers  are  offered  to  parents 
and  friends ;  knees  are  bent  before  a  king ;  a  boy  begs  his  parent's 
pardon  on  his  knees  ;  friends  salute  one  another  with  an  inclination 
of  the  body,  and  children  kiss  their  hands  to  their  mothers^  as  men 
used  to  do  to  the  object  of  their  worship. 

All  these  murks  of  veneration,  therefore,  are  in  themselves  in- 
difierent.  It  is  the  intention,  or  the  common  acceptation  of  them, 
which  gives  them  their  significance.  This  significance  may  be  in- 
definitely Tsried ;  but  in  we  same  external  cireumstaoees  the  signi-  . 
fication  will  generally  remain  the  same.  Hence  the  CBurch  orden 
that  in  the  same  circumstances  we  should  not  render  the  same 
external  honours  to  holy  men  not  canonised  or  beatified,  and  to 
saints  who  are.  But  when  the  circumstances  are  different,  when  it 
is  openly  declared  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  act  in  her  name  or 
with  her  authority,  slic  makes  no  opposition  to  our  rendering'  tlie 
mogt  special  honours  to  persons  who  luivc  died  in  the  reputation  of 
great  holiness.  Such  are  the  principles  which  the  Popes  have  fol- 
lowed, especially  since  the  council  of  Trent,  to  cut  short  the  abuses 
which  had  sprung  up. 

Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  work  on  the  Oanonisaition  of  Saints,  ex- 
plains at  length  the  measures  taken  by  his  predecessors,  and  gives 
many  examples  of  these  measures.  The  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  drawn  from  him.* 

1.  In  the  case  of  persons  departed  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  hut 
not  canonised,  we  may  make  any  panegyric  on  their  conduct,  their 
actions,  or  tlie  reputation  they  have  left  behind  them.  We  may  say 
that  they  "  died  in  the  odour  of  sauctity  left  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity,"  and  the  like :  or  that  they  were  "  pot  to  oeafth  in 
hatred  of  the  faith,"  or  <'died  mari^  of  fidelity  to  the  Catholic 
Church."   All  this  may  be  inscribed  mi  theur  images  or  {ucturesy  or 

*  See  De  Servonun  Del  Bsatificalioae  ct  OsaeiiiMlioBt,  IlklLe^p.  9-14. 
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on  engraTiiigs  repreflenting  their  aetions  or  thdr  martyrdom;  on 
the  title-pages  of  their  biographies,  eren  nnder  their  portraits  ex- 
posed in  public  places.  But  we  must  not  say  or  write  "  Saint'*  or 
"Blessed  Edmund  Campion,"  "Blessed  Arrowsmith,  martjTj'*  for 
that  is  the  formula  of  the  titles  solemnly  conferred  by  the  Church, 
and  we  cannot  use  them  without  introducing  a  oonfiision  between 
cauonised  and  non-canonised  persons. 

2.  We  may  print,  and  the  Church  desires  that  we  should  i)rint, 
and  propagate  the  lives  of  those  who  have  died  iu  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  We  may  write  them  upon  the  usual  model  of  saints*  lives, 
with  separate  ehapters  on  their  yirtoes  and  miracles.  Bat  we  must 
print  before  and  afUr  the  protestation  enjoined  by  Urban  YIII. 

3.  Though  the  question  of  burial  solemnities  has  no  practical 
connection  with  the  ])articular  question  on  hand,  I  may  as  well  give 
the  opinions  of  the  best  authors  on  the  funeral  honours  permitted 
to  those  who  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctitv.  At  the  burial  of  these 
persons  we  may  exhibit  great  pomp ;  kiss  their  hands  and  feet,  put 
up  inscriptions  to  recount  their  virtues,  and  tlic  like :  but  we  may 
not  omit  the  Requiem  Mass,  for  such  omission,  made  by  the  minis- 
ters  of  the  Church,  would  be  a  sign  that  the  Church  judges  these 
persons  to  stand  in  no  need  of  our  prayers.  But  nothing  prevents 
our  dispensing  with  mourning,  or  wesring  magnificent  vestments, 
like  the  mother  of  Blessed  J<mn  de  Britto,  when  she  heard  of  her 
son's  martyrdom.  These  signs  form  no  part  of  the  Church's  use, 
and  therefore  can  only  be  signs  of  private  cultus. 

Wc  know  tlie  kind  of  which  St.  Leonidas  paid  to  his  son 

Origen,  then  iu  the  cradle, — how  he  would  uncover  his  breast,  and 
respectfully  kiss  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Wluit  prevents  our 
showing  the  same  respect  to  infants  who  have  died  in  baptismal 
purity  1  Those  for  whom  baptism  is  a  mere  form  could  never 
comprehend  it ;  but  those  who  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  who  have  read  the  magnificent  testimonies  of  Scripture,  Litur- 
gies, and  Fathers,  collected  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  h»  tract  on  Baptism, 
will  easily  comprehend  the  reasonableness  of  these  marks  of  respect. 
They  will  not  wonder  at  our  covering  their  coffins  with  white  cloth, 
crowning  them  with  garlands,  or  decorating  the  cross  over  their 
graves  with  the  gayest  colours.  We  often  ciill  them  InnoceiUs — a 
name  that  connects  thcni  with  Herod's  little  martyrs ;  or  angels — a 
more  usual,  and  certainly  a  more  expressive,  title.  The  old  custom 
of  saying  a  Mass  de  Angelte  in  presence  of  their  bodies  stiU  lingers 
in  many  places.  Leasou,  in  his  Voyage  owUnar  du  Monde,  relates 
something  still  more  touching.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  more  than 
once  witnessed  what  he  absunUy  calls  the  canonisation  of  mfante  in 
Chili.  The  corpse,  dad  in  its  gayest  frock,  and  with  a  rosary  in  its 
hands,  which  are  crossed  over  its  breast,  is  exposed  under  a  veil 
upon  a  dais  covered  with  flowers  at  the  corners  of  tbe  streets  ;  it  is 
surrounded  with  women  playing  the  guitar,  and  singing  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  child  that  has  died  in  the  grace  of  God ;  so  that  the 
death  of  the  iunoccuts  is  regarded  as  an  occasion  for  festiYities  and 
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joy,  instead  of  grief.  In  spite  of  all  the  Voltairian  insinuations  of 
Iiesaon,  I  only  see  in  this  a  following  of  tlie  apostolic  precept :  My 
bretlirt  n.  T  would  not  that  you  mourned  for  the  dead.'* 

4.  The  bodies  of  those  who  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  should 
be  buried  apart,  but  in  underground  vaults;  still  it  is  not  absolutely 
forbidden  to  kee]>  tlu  in  above  groun<l,  i)rovided  it  is  not  under  cir- 
cumstances which  indicate  the  comtueucemcut  of  au  ecclesiastical 
cuUus. 

5.  It  is  not  forbidden  to  decorate  the  tombs  of  these  persons 
with  flowers,  proTided  it  is  not  done  in  obedience  to  a  public  decree, 
a  per|)etual  legacy,  or  any  circumstance  that  indicates  the  explicit 

or  implicit  sanction  of  the  Church. 

6.  Individuals  may  Cut  on  the  vigil  of  their  death,  and  feast  on 
the  day ;  but  Bishops  cannot  prescribe  such  fasts  or  feasts.  Civil 
festivals  or  public  games  celebrated  in  their  honour  are  not  for- 
bidden. 

7.  On  the  day  of  tlieir  death  we  may  pronounce  their  panecryric, 
or  preach  in  their  honour;  but  we  must  observe  due  moderation. 
At  their  anniversaries  we  may  not  substitute  the  Mass  of  All  Saints, 
or  the  like,  for  the  Bequiem.  This  would  be  too  like  giving  them 
an  ecclesiastical  eultus, 

8.  We  may  keep  their  relics  in  private,  and  bum  candles  and 
arrange  flowers  before  them ;  this  is  only  private  aUiu$,  But  we 
may  not  expose  these  relics  in  church,  nor  do  any  thing  there  which 
implies  that  the  Church  invites  the  people  to  venerate  them  in  a 
special  manner.  Individuals  may  carry  portions  of  tlieir  relics  sus- 
pended to  the  neck  ;  curr}'  them  to  the  sick,  kiss  thcni,  venerate 
them.    All  this  being  done  privately,  can  only  be  a  private  cultns. 

9.  All  pictures  or  images  representing  tliese  holy  persons  with 
an  aureole,  or  with  rays,  as  if  they  were  in  glory,  are  forbidden  in 
public  or  private.  But  without  an  aureole  they  are  permitted:  tiiey 
may  be  distributed  to  the  people,  and  put  into  prayer-books.  We 
may  even  paint  them  with  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdom,  or 
represent  their  martyrdom  itself,  and  the  most  mrniorable  acts  of 
their  lives,  with  un  inscription  beneath  to  say  what  the  j)icture 
means.  Two  things  are  forbidden — to  give  them  tlic  title  o(  SairU 
or  JJlt'^srt/^  and  to  paint  tliem  with  the  aureole  or  gh>ry.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  paint  the  palm-branch  borne  in  their  hands,  or 
being  brought  down  from  heaven  to  them  by  an  angel ;  but  we  may 
paint  Jesus  Ohrist  and  His  angels  in  heaven  supportinp^the  martyr 
in  his  asfony.  When  we  once  understand  the  principle  we  can 
easily  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  permitted. 

Before  TJrban's  decrees  these  pictures  were  exposed  in  churches. 
I  will  not  venture  to  declare  with  certainty  that  they  can  still  be 
so  exposed,  or  that  your  correspondent  K.  M.  can  reproduce  in  his 
new  church  the  ]tictures  that  were  painted  before  those  decrees  in 
the  English  College  at  Ivomc.  I  will  not  say  ])ositively  that  you 
may  exhibit  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  England  the  portraits  of 
Father  Oampiou;  or  the  picture  of  his  martyrdom,  or  representations 
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of  the  other  iUusirious  confeaaors  of  the  faith.  I  speak  with  this 
iiKMlcratiou,  because  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  decrees  of  Urban  VIII.  only  forbid  these  piv  tares  being 
placed  in  the  chiined,  or  riither  over  the  altar,  but  contain  nothing 
against  tlieir  beiiii^  placed  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  j)rovided  they 
have  no  glory  or  aureole,*  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Benedict  XIV. •)• 
is  of  opinion  that  no  picture  of  any  uncanonised  person,  who  has 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  ought  to  be  placed  any  wherein  the 
ehttcch,  in  chancel  or  nave,  with  or  without  aureole.  Still  Benedict, 
in  the  preface  of  his  book  Dt  Synodo,  allows  the  opinions  which  he 
advances  in  bis  books  as  a  private  doctor  to  be  controverted;  and 
his  opinion  about  the  extension  to  be  given  to  Urbau's  decree  is  cer- 
tainly controvertiltle.  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  chapels  of  relii^ious 
orders  in  Belgium  j)icturcs  of  persons  recently  declared  venerable: 
afterwards  I  saw  these  {»ictures  in  the  vestibules  of  the  cha|)el3  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  removed  in  conse«iuence  of  the 
opinion  of  Benedict  XIV.,  or  to  make  room  for  some  pictures  of 
canonised  saints,  which  I  found  in  their  place.  I  will  give  the 
words  of  the  decree  of  Urban  YIII.  "  Imagines  eorum,  qui  cum 
sanctitatis  sen  martyrii  fama  obierunt,  non  apponantur  m  altarl 
publico  vd  primitOf  et  multo  minus  cum  diademate,  laureolis,  et  radiis 
seu  splendoribus,  vet  alio  quocuraque  modo  venerationem  et  cultuni 
pne  se  ferente  et  indicante:  hvd  enini  prohibentur  a])poni  non  solum 
in  altaril)us  priedictis,  sed  etiam  in  oratoriis  vel  eeclesiis,  ant  locis 
publicis  seu  privatis  quibuscumque,  antecpiam  a  sede  apostolica  ca- 
noaisentur  vel  beati  declareutur.'*  These  words  are  clear  enough; 
and  Benedict  XIY.  himself,  in  two  different  places,;}:  says  that  they 
forbid  two  things — (I)  the  placing  over  any  altar  the  picture  of  a 
person  not  beatified;  because  a  picture,  with  or  without  rays,  by 
being  placed  there,  ahvays  indicates  an  ecclesiastical  cuUua,  Tb»y 
forbid  (2)  the  making  a  picture  of  any  such  person  with  rays  round 
his  head,  or  the  keeping  it  in  any  place  whatever.  But  in  this  de- 
cree, which  only  s])eaks  of  the  altar,  there  is  not  a  word  against 
paintiiiL,'  in  the  nave  of  a  ehurcli  the  acts  or  the  nuirtyrdom  of  a 
person  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  On  the  contrary,  on  the 
principle  iiwliisio  unius  exdusio  est  alteriiis,  I  think  that  we  must 
conelade  that  the  decree  does  permit  the  painting  of  these  persons 
in  the  nave,  provided  no  aureole  is  given  them.  In  the  passage 
where  Benedict  would  extend  Urban*s  decree,§  he  quotes  (1)  a  de- 
cree of  the  Oongregadon  of  Kites,  dated  August  7,  IGOD,  enjoining 
some  nuns  to  remove  from  their  choir  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  del 
Monopoli.  But  no  general  law  can  be  founded  on  this  order;  it  is 
sixteen  years  earlier  than  Urban's  decree,  and  therefore  cannot  ex- 
plain it;  and  we  do  uot  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
given ;  probably  the  picture  was  among  others  of  canonised  saints. 

*  See  the  decrees  in  Benedict  XIV.  de  Can.  lib.  iL  e.  zi.  nnm.  2  and  5. 

t  Ibid.  c.  xiv.  num.  .'5. 

t  Lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  num.  5  and  num.  12. 

§  Lib.  ii.  c  xlv.  nnm.  5. 
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Bcneilict  allepfcs  (2)  thnt  tlie  Jesuits  in  TJome,  in  obcdienee  to 
Urban  s  decree,  removed  I'roni  their  church  the  pictures  of  B.  Igna- 
tius Azevedo  and  his  companions.  But  ibis  act  has  no  yalue  what* 
ever;  because,  when  the  cause  of  the  martyrs  came  on  again,  the 
Congregation  of  Bites  and  Pope  Pius  IX.  declared  that  the  Jesuits  did 
wrongly  to  interrupt  the  cultus  of  those  servjuits  of  God,  which  had 
been  be^un  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Hence  I  should  never 
venture  to  blume  those  wlio  have  the  martyrdom  of  the  "  Missionary 
Priests"  painted  u})  in  the  naves  of  tUeix  churches;  aud  all  the  more 
because  Ux  dubia  non  oUigal, 

Y.  Z. 


ON  EXTEBNAL  DEVOTION  TO  HOLY  MEN  DEPARTED. 

RiH,  —  On  the  subject  of  the  honour  due  to  our  (dd  martyrs  I 
bend  yon  a  transhition  of  a  Ms.  front  tlie  archives  of  tJie  Oesii  at 
Kunie.  It  is  a  ]i:ii>er  drawn  up  by  Father  An<lrea  lUidiioli,  8.J., 
anil  is  entitle(^,  "On  the  Cultus  of  the  English  Martyrs  under  Ore- 
gor}'  XIII.,  before  the  Institution  of  the  Congregation  of  Sixtus  V." 
It  consbts  solely  of  extracts,  without  any  comment  whatever,  and 
begins  absolutely  as  follows : 

1.  "An  old  book  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  entitled  '  A  true 
Account  of  the  Profession,  Life,  and  glorious  ^lartyrdoni  of  F.  I»alph 
Acquaviva,  S  J.,'  p.  103.  *  For  a  true  martynlom  for  the  faith  it  is 
not  requisite  that  the  persecutors  shouM  have  the  exj)res8  intention 
of  killini,'  one  for  that  cause.  Hence  there  was  no  reason  for  F. 
Cauipiou  and  his  companions  not  beniLC  considered  true  martyrs, 
though  Queen  Klizabeth  did  not  say  she  killed  them  for  beinjjj  Ca- 
tholics, but  j>rotcstcd  that  she  did  not  put  them  to  death  for  the 
&ith,  for  fear  of  an  insurrection  among  the  secret  Catholics  of  her 
kingdom.  And  although  she  loudly  declared  that  they  were  pun- 
ished only  as  rebels  and  traitors,  this  did  not  prevent  Qregory  XIIL 
and  all  the  Roman  c'(7*uifrom  esteeming  them  as  happy  martyrs; 
and  as  such,  his  Holiness  caused  the  story  of  their  martyrdom  to 
be  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  English  College  which  he  founded 
in  Rome.'* 

2.  Mark  Anthony  Ciappi,  in  his  Life  of  Gruijory  XIIL,  <ledicated 
to  Gregory  XiV.,  Konie,  loOl,  c.  xiii.  p.  ID  :  '  The  fifth  year  of  his 

•  En^Tings  of  these  pictarM  w«rs  pobliihed  at  Rome  ht  1S84,  cum  pri< 

vilcfjid  Groporii  XIII.  P.  with  the  title,  *' Ecflosia?  Anglicana?  trophsa; 
sive  sanctorum  Alartt/rum,  qui  pro  Christo  Cathulicaeque  fidei  veritutfi  asse* 
randA  antique  recentinrique  pfrNcciitionum  tempore  mortem  in  Anglia  subi" 
emnt,  Passiones;  Kotna^  in  Cull.  Ang.  per  Nie.  Oireinianum  depiotn,  noper 
niifptn  pi  r  .Ti>.  Bapt.  do  Cavaileriis  fpncis  typis  rrprjpscntat.f  .**  There  are  three 
plates  relattnglo  Campion, — bis  racking,  his  dragKjng  to  Tvbum,  and  his 
martyrdom.  The  booa  b  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  who  gives  the  pdbliaber  a 
sperial  iruurantee  against  oopyistt.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  libriry  of  Lan- 
bi  th  I'iiiace. 
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pontificate  he  fonnrled  the  English  College  in  the  Church  of  the 
Trinity  near  the  Corte  Suvclhi,  having  turned  the  next  honses  into 
anitable  rooms  for  the  students,  and  having  cnvncd  (hp  church  to  be 
paiiUed  imth  tlie  sturica  of  the  holy  inarh/rn  of  l/ixf  tidf  ion.* 

3.  F.  Phili|)  Ak*L,'aml>e,  Afortf^t  illnMre^,  il'c  .  llonie.  1037.  c.  xxv. 
p.  100,  8{)eakiug  of  Campion  :  '  Tin's  mass  of  authorities  was  clinclied 
by  the  coosentof  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who,  according  to  Rayssius, 
who  qubtes  the  Bishop  of  Tamsono,  gave  leave  to  oonsecrate  altan 
with  the  relics  of  the  English  martyrs  of  our  times,  just  as  if  they 
had  heen  canonised/ 

4.  Arnoldus  Kayssicis,  Canon  of  Donai  {ThescmruB  sac.  rdiqu, 
Bdgii,  Douai,  1 G28),  speaking  of  Campion  and  his  companions  :  '  It 
is  certain  that  (ircirorv  XIII.  went  so  far  a.«?  to  dochire  that  the 
relics  of  tliesc  tiimi  t  \  rs  iniu^lit  be  used  in  consecrating  altars,  instead 
of  relics  of  canonised  saints.' 

o.  Ypes,  Bishop  of  Tarrasona  and  Confessor  of  Philip  II.  {^His- 
Unria  parHcolar  de  la  Persecution  de  Inglatierraf  &c.,  1599,  lib.  ii. 
e.  T.  p.  50)  :  <  The  queen  and  council  seeking  to  obscure  their  glory 
with  the  novel  and  false  names  of  treasons  and  traitors,  Qod  hon- 
oured thein  by  inspiring  His  Vicar,  Gregory  XIII.,  to  declare  in 
1582  that  the  Catholics  might  use  their  relics  for  altars,  when  the 
reh'cs  of  the  ancient  saints  could  not  he  had.  And  possessed  people 
felt  tlieir  force,  the  devils  de])arting  out  of  them,  as  shall  be  said 
in  its  place.  And  as  the  heretics  could  not  hitle  this  greatness,  the 
just  rtgoiccMl  in  the  Lord,  and  reverenced  these  holy  martyrs,  seeincr 
the  word  of  God  fulfilled  iu  them,  who  had  promised  glory  and 
honour  to  those  who  suffered  in  His  eause.' 

6.  Cardinal  Baronius,  in  his  additions  to  the  Koman  Martjr- 
ology,  c  viii. :  '  Let  not  the  reader  wonder  to  see  omitted  from  this 
Martyrology  those  most  glorious  marfyrs,  who  in  our  i^e  have  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  heretics  the  most  painful  deaths,  equal  to  any 
other  martyrs,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  especially  in  England 
and  France,  so  that  we  niav  well  believe  tliein  to  he  in  heaven 
among  the  other  martyrs,  equally  triumj)haiit  and  L;lonous.  Nor, 
again,  will  he  find  any  mention  of  those  new  soxs  of' fh'f  mh  r  who 
have  evangelised  the  New  World,  and  suffered  martyrdom  there.  For, 
it  appears,  it  was  not  the  present  intention  of  the  Boman  Church 
to  write  a  new  Martyrology,  but  to  restore  the  old  one  from  ancient 
documents.' 

The  same,  in  the  notes  to  St.  Thomas  of  CantOTbufj,  20  Deo. : 
<  Our  age,  in  this  respect  most  happy,  has  witnessed  many  a  Thomas 
in  the  persons  of  those  most  blessed  priests  and  most  noble  men  of 
England,  crowned,  as  we  may  say,  with  a  larger  martyrdom  and 
with  twofold  honour,  since  they  were  martyred  not  only  for  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  with  Thomas,  but  also  for  the  defence,  re- 
storation, and  preservatiou  of  the  Catholic  faith  :  such  as,  amongst 
others,  those  whom  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  fed  in  its  folds,  Kke 
innocent  lamhs,  with  holy  learning,  for  victims  acceptal^le  to  €k>d ; 
and  those  whom  the  colleges  of  £>me  and  Bhdms  have  sent  forth 
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to  battle.  Be  brave,  be  strong,  you  glorious  Engliahmen  who  have 
enrolled  in  this  noble  8orvioe,  and  have  ]>roinised  yonr  blood  with 
an  oath  ;  I  envy  you  with  a  holy  envy,  wlien  I  see  you  clothed  in 
purple  iind  white,  like  martyrs  elect ;  and  1  am  forced  to  say,  Let 
my  soul  die  the  death  of  the  just,  and  let  niy  end  be  like  theirs.' 

7.  F.  Louis  of  Granada,  in  the  fifth  part  of  lut  Inlroduciym  to 
the  Cned,  o.  xviii. :  'The  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Campion  sod 
his  companions  is  well  worth  knowing ;  we  may  say  of  them  thai 
they  were  twice  martyrs-— martyrs  of  faith  and  martyrs  of  charity, 
— the  first  in  not  consenting  to  heresy,  the  second  in  refusing  to 
betray  the  Catholics  in  spite  of  the  tortures  used  to  force  them  to  do 
so  ;  loyal  in  the  first  to  (lod,  in  the  second  to  their  uei^'hbours  and 
brethren.  ...  It  now  remains  for  the  Christian  reader  to  consider 
with  the  eyes  of  faith  the  joy  wherewith  the  holy  aiii;els  accompa- 
uied  these  happy  souls,  faithful  to  God,  for  whose  faith  they  died, 
and  faithful  to  their  neighbour,  whom  no  torments  eonld  make  them 
hetray — martyrs  in  hoth.  Now  what  high  festival  must  be  kept 
this  day  in  heaven  to  celebrate  the  entry  of  these  twice-crowned 
combatants  !*  tkc. 

8.  F.  Peter  Ilibadeneyra,  S.J.,  in  his  appendix  to  Sanders'  Z/w- 
Ipjy  (>/*  the  Knglisli  SchuHin,  Coloi^'ne,  1010,  e.  clxi.  :  *  An  image  of 
a  Father  of  the  Society  martyred  in  T.ondon,  honoured  by  th<'  In- 
dians.'— '  I  have  seen  in  India  a  beautiful  portrait  of  blessed  Father 
Cann>iou,  whom  you  so  barbarously  slew.  1  know  that  he,  at  the 
time  you  tortured  him,  was  honoured  as  a  martyr  of  Christ,  while 
yon  were  execrated  as  enemies  of  God  and  tyrants  of  His  Chuich.' 

9.  F.  Andrew  Eudasmonjohannes,  in  his  Antwtr  to  /«.  Camv^ 
borCs  Letter,  CoL  1613,  c.  yi.  p.  129  :  *  Lancelot  Andrews,  in  bis 
Torlum,  as  good  as  confesses  that  Campion  might  have  ssTcd  hie 
life  by  denying  the  Pope's  power  over  princes.  I  accept  your  con- 
fession, and  say  that  it  was  i^lorious  for  the  holy  martyr  of  God  to 
be  willing  to  tlirow  away  his  life  for  the  defence  of  the  Church,  on 
your  own  testimony.' 

10.  Bombinus  wrote  the  Vita  el  Marty r'nnn  Edmutidi  Cani- 
pianif  Marty i is  Anglif  Sic,  Mantua,  1620  :  at  p.  303  we  find,  'At 
Bome  also,  in  the  English  chnrchy  among  the  rest  of  the  martyrs 
who  shed  their  blood  to  plant  the  fiuth  in  England,  several  pictures 
of  Campion  are  publicly  exposed.  Nor  has  any  liistory  of  him  ap- 
peared in  any  language  without  giving  him  tiie  title  of  nuirtyr.' 
The  book  clo.ses,  '  Praise  to  God,  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
to  the  blessed  prince  of  our  English  nuurtyrs,  Edmund  Campion. 

**  Una  fit  meroes  operi,  o  Beate 

Martyrum  princeps  vn\h\  rampiime 
Pectus  iutactum.    Titulis  id  uauiu 
Insere  aoatris." ' 

11.  Don  Bernardin  de  Mendoza,  Spanish  ambassador  to  Eliza- 
beth, wrote  to  his  sister  Anue  four  days  after  Campion's  martyrdom, 
Dec.  4,  1581 :  '  Since  I  cannot  well  write  in  my  own  name  from 
this  country  any  thing  that  relates  to  our  martyrs,  I  have  told 
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Serrano  [the  secretaryj  to  write.  Will  jou  copy  it,  and  send  it  in 
my  name  to  the  Jeeoits,  to  be  publiibed  in  ill  their  oollegesi  I 
only  add  that  CTery  body  here,  and  I  in  partieukr,  can  att^  that 
considering  the  manner  of  Campion's  suflering,  he  is  to  be  accounted 

amongst  tlic  j?rcatest  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  Gotl.' 

12.  F.  Kobort  Parsons,  8.J.,  in  a  letter  to  F.  Claudius  Acqua- 
viva.  Dee.  2tS,  1581  :  'The  relics  of  F.  Campion  are  sotiLrht  with 
the  jjreatest  eagerness,  and  large  sums  of  money  arc  otiV-rcil  to  the 
heretics  to  purcliase  them.  Ont;  man  was  very  lucky,  lor  witliout 
any  cxpftise  but  his  wits  he  8uoce«'<lcd  in  stealing  a  <|nurter,  which 
he  took  to  a  house  where  several  Catholics  were  assembled.  Such 
was  the  joy  at  this  nnezpected  happinesSi  that  many  shed  tears,  and 
a  certain  baron  who  was  there  fiunted.' 

13.  F.  John  Qerard,  in  his  Ms.  rdation  :  '  I  one  day  went  to 
Bridewell,  where  I  bad  to  visit  a  sick  person  who  deserves  mention. 
He  had  once  l^een  Blessed  F.  Campion's  man,  and  had  been  long 
imprisoned  witii  me  in  the  Marshalsea  ;  I  now  found  him  in  chains 
for  notliing  but  praisiiiir  F.  Cutnpiou.' 

14.  Sonic  (icrmau  c<»jiicd  out  a  tragedy  of  Canij)ioirs  before 
1G20.  and  entitled  it  *  Anil)rosiaua  Trago'ilia,  auctore  licato  Ed- 
roondo  Campiano,  Gra^co,  Latino,  Poeta,  Oratore,  Philosopho,  Theo- 
logo,  A^irgine  et  Martyrc.* 

15.  A  letter  from  the  College  at  Qratz,  1606 :  '  One  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  Qratz,  once  a  pupil  of  Campion  at  Prague,  who  used 
to  tell  most  memorable  things  of  him,  and  who  held  him  in  ]>eculiar 
▼eneratioo,  and  prayed  to  him  everyday  as  one  of  his  chief  patrons, 
was  in  great  anxiety  for  his  wife,  then  in  labour  and  in  great  (linger; 
so  he  prave<],  ()  blessed  F.  Kdinuud  Campion,  help  my  j>oor  wife." 
She  immediately  gave  birth  to  a  sou,  whom  the  father  in  grati- 
tude called  Edmund.* 

IG.  Gilbert  Genebrard,  in  his  ChroHogiaphia,  Paris,  loSci,  ad 
nnn.  IdSl :  *  Edmund  Campion  and  other  saintly  and  learned  men 
martyred  at  London.* 

17.  Aubertus  Mirseus,  Chroniclfl^  ad  ann.  1581 :  '  Ed.  Cam- 
pion of  London,  Priest  8.  J.,  the  most  celebrated  martyr  of  our  age, 
put  to  death  in  London  for  the  orthodox  religion,  and  the  snpremacgr 
of  the  Po|M\  Dec.  1.' 

1^^,  F.  Mattliias  Tanner.  S.J.  (Societas  Jesu  militnns,  J  Vague, 
l67/>,  p.  l'>):  *  Many  Imve  venerated  him,  and  many  still  venerate 
bin)  as  a  nuirtyr.  Among  them  some  of  the  imperial  princes; — the 
Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria  Bishop  of  Pussau,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  Bishop  of  Wratislav,  sons  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.,  in  visiting  the  old  Clementine  College  at  Pngue,  first 
asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  cell  which  Campion  had  consecrated 
by  a  residence  of  some  years  They  entered  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
church  or  holy  place,  with  bare  heads,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
thev  declared  the  pavement  which  the  feet  of  so  noble  a  martyr  of 
Christ  had  trodden  (so  they  sj)oke  out  of  private  devotion)  was 
worthy  of  all  reverence.  An  English  gentleman,  Heury  Orion,  who 
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visited  the  cell  with  the  ambafisador  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  went 
still  further ;  he  prostrated  himself  on  his  face,  and  over  and  over 
again  kissed  the  <:ruund  happy  in  having  been  trampled  by  those 
blessed  feet* 

19.  Saurez  {De/ensw  Fid.  Caih.  et  Apost.  adv.  AmjUcana  teeUB 
Errore,^,  Coniml»ricie,  1G13,  lib.  vi.  c.  11) :  *  Are  those  who  were  put 
to  deatli  in  England  for  their  n  li^^'ion  nnd  their  obedience  to  Home 
to  be  numbered  among  the  true  murtyrs  ]  We  sav  that  not  only 
under  Henrv  VIII..  but  also  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  nuinv  suf- 
fered  deutii  in  the  English  j)erseeution,  who  are  nundjered  among 
the  true  martyrs  of  Christ  with  great  glory  and  with  constant  truth. 
All  the  Catbolio  writers  who  treated  the  English  affiiirs  of  those 
times  thought  so ;  Polidore  Vergil,  he.  Sanders  proves  it  by  many 
examples,  and  reasons  concerniug  these,  and  those  who  suffered 
under  £]isabeth  {de  Sdiisni,  Ang.  libb.  i.  et  iii.),  and  relates  the 
glorious  martyrdoms  <.»f  Campion  and  the  rest  in  1081  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.  Genebrartl  holds  the  same  oj)inion  in  C'liron.  ann. 
l;").*il.  and  (piotes  rauhis  Jovius,  George  Lily,  and  tSleidan,  lib.  ix. 
So  Surius,  IjozIus  {>h'  Hccl.  ]).  1,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.),  Yjus,  An- 

dreas I'lulopator,  liuronius,  Tetrus  Opnieerus  in  his  las>t  eliiunolo- 
gical  book,  158d,  and  Lawrence  Bayerlinck  in  the  second  volume  of 
tiie  same  work,  an.  1606.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  Ca- 
tholics should  doubt  about  the  martyrdom  of  those  saints.  For,  ao- 
oording  to  Augustine's  rule,  since  they  are  sure  that  they  died  in 
the  unity  of  the  Church  for  her  unity  and  authority,  they  cannot 
doubt  their  being  crowned  as  martyrs,  or  their  murderers  being 
judged  as  persecutors.  Let  no  one  then,  as  Cyprian  says,  lower 
the  dignity  of  the  martyrs  ;  let  uo  one  destroy  their  glory  aud  their 
crown.*** 

Several  other  testimonies  to  the  siime  effect  might  be  added, 
which  would,  I  Uunk,  prove  that  Bishop  Challoner  was  the  first  who 
deprived  our  missionary  priests  of  the  title  of  martyrs.  As  he  hoped 
that  his  book  would  be  read  by  Protestants,  he  carefully  abatained 
from  any  thing  calculated  to  o6nd  them. 

C.  W. 


CONSULTING  THE  LAITY. 

Sir, — By  a  coincidence  which  often  occurs,  the  July  Number 
of  JBrounuon^B  £evieio  contains  an  article,  parts  of  which  illustrate 
that  in  the  July  Eamhler,   On  consulting  the  Laity  in  Matters  of 

Doctrine."  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  altogether  adopt  the 
traditionalist  phraseology  which  Dr.  Brownson  uses,  and  1  wonder 
how  he,  after  so  long  fighting  against  the  tlieor}-  of  development, 
Could  have  adopted  a  system  which  requires  that  theory  for  it.s  com- 
plement ;  but  whatever  reserves  are  to  be  nnule,  it  is  always  inte- 
resting to  observe  the  coucuireuce  of  thought  of  meu  placed  at  a 
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dUUnce,  and  fighting  the  same  battle  ander  different  conditions. 
Dr.  Brownson,  it  seems,  has  been  likened  to  Lamennais,  and  feels 
it  necessary  to  point  out  the  differences  in  their  respective  ctireers. 
In  tlie  course  of  his  able  article,  the  whole  of  which  is  well  worth 
reading,  the  following  passage  occurs,  which  perhaps  yon  will  think 
it  worth  your  while  to  reprint  : 

The  <;ravest  errnr  of  Lamennais  was  in  identifviiisjf  (Miristianity 
with  the  L,aMifral  or  universal  reason,  anil  making  the  common  con- 
sent of  tlu:  race  the  authority  for  doctrine  and  faith.  But  even  this 
liud  u  side  of  truth.  The  tradition  uf  the  primitive  revelation  is,  in 
some  form,  uniTersal,  and  enters  into  the  common  reason  of  the 
race.  With  Christians  this  is  still  more  tnte»  and  this  internal  trar 
dition»  if  we  may  so  call  it,  common  to  all  men,  and  espedally  to 
all  Christians,  is,  in  some  sense,  authority  for  doctrine  and  faith, 
and,  perhaps,  an  authority  not  always  duly  respected.  The  error 
is,  not  in  recof?nisincj  it,  hut  in  substitutinij  it  for  the  positive 
teaching  authority  of  the  Cimreh.  All  the  Ciiurch  teaches  is  not, 
save  in  genu,  in  that  common  reason,  and  it  is  only  her  positive 
teaching  that  brings  out  what  is  in  it,  and  supplies  its  detieiencies." 
1  Htop  here,  because  if  I  only  ceased  transcribing  with  the  oet- 

aatioii  of  inteiett,  I  shoold  transcribe  nearly  the  whole  article. 

P.S. 


3f%«  ZfA  <>J  Mrdachf/  0'}for<jiii/'.  By  the  Rev.  John  O'Han- 
lon.  (DnMin,  1"^  V.).^  This  careful  ami  valuable  work  has  grown 
out  of  a  skelth  wiiieli  the  author  inserted  in  an  American  j)eriodi- 
cal,  uud  is  one  out  of  a  projected  series  of  above  five  hundred  Irish 
saints.  Of  these  the  Life  of  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole  has  been  already 
published,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  is  in  preparation.  In  the  case 
of  a  biographical  or  historical  work,  a  reviewer  looks,  first,  for  new 
matter,  contributed  to  the  stock  of  facts  already  known,  from  sources 
hitherto  unexplored  ;  or,  secondly,  for  a  skilful  condensation  of  the 
scattered  notices,  the  minute  details,  and  the  conclusions  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  various,  rare,  and  voluminous  works ;  or,  for  such  ori- 
ginal views  of  scenes  and  pussiiges  familiar  to  us  as  invest  them  with 
a  new  interpretation  or  a  j»hilosophical  character;  or,  lastly,  for  such 
.skill  in  composition  and  grace  of  style  as  may  recommend  the 
subjects  treated  of  to  readers  who  otherwise  would  never  be  indtfced 
to  enter  upon  them.  Of  these  qualifications  Mr.  O'Hanlon  professes 
the  second.  His  publication  shows  not  only  an  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  works  upon  his  subject,  but  much  collateral  read- 
ing ;  while  he  has  availed  himself  both  of  the  writings  and  sug- 
gestions of  contemporaries.  His  notes  in  particular  show  great  dili- 
gence, and  a  most  praiseworthy  minuteness  and  accuracy.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  criticise  him  iu  detail ;  but  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that 
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he  has  written  as  a  Boholar  ought  to  write,  and  as  a  bio|fraphj  onglit 
to  be  written.  lu  his  preface  he  disclaims  for  his  work  the  f^raoea 
of  composition  without  undervaluini;  them.  We  wish  he  hiul  kept 
dose  to  the  intention  thus  implied  ;  at  least  his  line  of  thought  has 
struck  us  as  sconetinies  somewhat  ambitious.  Of  tliis  character, 
too,  are  certain  quotations  in  the  notes  from  Spenser.  Walter  Scott, 
Cicero,  itc.  We  should  not  make  tliis  remark,  except  that  bis  vo- 
lume is  to  be  one  of  a  series. 

Legends  mid  Ly nee.  By  A.  A.  Procter.  (Bell  and  Daldy,  1859.) 
It  is  difficult  to  review  a  volume  of  poems,  from  the  want  of  a  stan- 
dard by  which  to  criticiBe  fairly  what  is  so  individual  in  its  origin, 
and  so  capridons  in  its  manifestations.  How  shall  we  weigh  and 
measure  what  is  of  so  ethereal  a  nature,  and  in  its  reiy  idea  so  anta> 
gonistio  to  science  1  We  judge  of  poetry  according  to  our  humour 
at  the  moment ;  and  what  seems  to  us  strained,  or  affected,  or  fanci- 
ful, or  obscure  today,  will  to-morrow  touch  us  as  natural  and  dcej). 
Each  of  us,  too,  l)as  his  own  tastes,  and  the  favourite  of  one  is  barely 
enduralile  by  another.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  we  are  not  verv 
fond  of  tlie  free-and-easy  style  of  the  present  day  ;  we  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  severer  and  more  classical  school.  How,  then,  shall 
we  di)  justice  to  a  Tolume  which  in  point  «f  composition  too  often 
saTours  of  the  age  t  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  yerse  shonld 
either  be  blank  or  in  rhyme  :  we  do  not  like  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
In  the  ballad  metre,  where  the  fir^t  and  third  lines  do  not  rhyme,  the 
defect  is  only  in  apj>carnnce  ;  for  tiiey  are  but  portions  of  the  second 
and  the  fourth  respectively,  beint;  merely  broken  in  the  printing  for 
the  convenience  of  the  eye.  And  so  of  tiie  anaj)a'stic,  when  four  long 
lines  are  chopped  i>ito  eight.  But  a  slovenly  fashion  has  eome  in 
Q)arlly  in  consequence  of  translations  from  the  German,  and  the 
impossibility  of  imitating  in  English  the  double  rhymes  of  that  lan- 
guage) of  letting  the  real  endings  of  lines  remain  ragged  and  uncouth, 
with  no  musical  response  to  sustain  them,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
should  be,  married  to  immortal"  rhyme.  Thus  the  authoress  be* 
fore  us  has  whole  poems  in  which  a  line  like  A  little  longer  still 
and  heaven  avaits  thee,^  is  matched  by  "  Then  our  pale  joys  will 
seem  adrQam  forgotten     thou^di  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme. 

However,  we  did  not  take  uj)  our  ])en  with  tlie  intention  of 
being  cross  with  a  volume  in  which  critics  of  every  taste  must  find 
a  great  deal  to  admire.  The  **  Tomb  in  Ghent,"  and  the  "  Sailor- 
Boy,"  are  as  compositions  perfect, — perfect  in  simplicity,  pathos, 
sweetness,  and  precision.  The  same  diaracfteristics  attach,  diflerent 
as  is  the  Terse  and  subject,  to  "A  Doubting  Heart,**  "Linger,  O 
gentle  Time,"  "Changes,"  «A  Lament  for  the  Summer,**  "A  First 
Sorrow,"  and  others.  Tliere  are  compositions  in  tlie  volume  of  a 
bolder,  wilder  sort,  which  others  will  prefer,  and  with  as  much  right 
to  do  so,  as  we  to  attach  ourselves  to  tlie  l>cautiful  and  serene  :  and 
there  are  others  of  a  more  tliouglitfui  and  deeper  character,  such 
ai  "A  Woman's  Question,"  and    A  Partinix.'* 

We  should  not  use  so  many  words  unless  we  considered  the 
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Tolttme  to  be  one  wbicli  no  reader  will  be  eony  to  have  read.  The 

anthoress  seems  to  prefer  the  Past  to  the  Future ;  in  doing  eo,  she 
agrees  with  oui'selves,  who  liave  ever  thoujjht  Memory  more  poetical 
tlian  Hope.  Perhaps  tin's  is  the  reason  why  there  linvc  l»een  ro  few 
great  .sacred  poets  ;  nature  lookinjjj  back,  j^tucc  looking  forward. 

Pictures  of  Mimonarjf  IJfe  in  the  Xinetceuth  Centun/.  Vol.  T, 
Tn  the  ]Vext.  Vol.11.  In  ti,c  Em^t.  (Burns  and  Laniliort.  1858.) 
These  interesting  sketches  are  for  the  most  part  taken  frnin  the 
nccuunts  sriit  home  by  French  and  lielgian  niissi(»naries,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Annals  of  the  rroptiyalion  of  the  Faith.  Of  the  two 
Tolumes  which  they  fomi|  we  consider  the  eecond  far  the  more  inte- 
resting :  we  suppose  the  reason  to  be^  that  tbey  relate  to  the  East^  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race  /  whereas  the  West  is  either  the  abode  of 
savages  who  have  deju^enerated  from  thdr  first  estate,  and  have  no 
history,  or  of  those  European  raeen  whoRe  history  is  our  own.  It  is 
natural  to  the  human  niiTul  to  look  up  the  stream,  not  down  it, 
'•anti<pnim  exquircre  inatrem  and  the  filial  yearnings  which  we 
feel  towards  Asia  are  seeondecl  in  the  philosophic  intellect  by  the 
reminiscences  which  linger  among  its  scattered  j)opulatious  of  iornjer 
Christian  teaching,  and  by  the  fragments  of  a  still  earlier  revelutiou 
which  are  embodied  in  its  idolatrous  superstitions.  Other  objects  too 
are  lodged  there  of  a  liberal  curiosity;  the  East  has  its  own  civil- 
isation, and  a  settled  immemorial  social  state,  varying  in  its  separate 
countries,  yet,  as  it  were,  indigenous  in  each.  Place  and  people 
belong  to  each  other,  as  if  the  nations  were,  strictly  speaking,  ehil- 
dren  of  the  sciil.  Hence  it  is  that  persecution  is  possilde  in  the 
Kast  in  a  sen.se  in  which  it  is  unknown  in  the  Western  hemisphere ; 
and  tliis,  again,  invests  those  regions  with  a  solemn  and  special 
interest.  The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  vulgar  sectarian 
violence  of  the  Wesleyans  in  Ocean ica,  and  the  fitful  fury  of  their 
converts  against  the  Catholic  missionaries,  which  the  collector  of 
these  scenes  dignifies  with  the  name  of  a  persecution,  and  the  ter- 
rible systematic  efforts  made  in  China  and  the  Corea  to  eliminate 
the  Christian  name  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  latter  country, 
the  persecution  began  in  1791,  and  lasted  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
During  that  time  more  than  eight  hundred  Christians  were  mar- 
tyred, and  among  them  ladies  of  royal  blood  and  dignified  magis- 
trates.    The  jtersecution  was  renewed  in  1827,  and  again  in  l^.'JO. 

Persecution  imjtliea  two  parties  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  East 
is  here  again  shown  in  the  material  which  it  supplies  for  the  produc- 
tion of  martyrs,  as  well  as  of  martyr-makers.  In  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said  about  the  degradation  of  human  nature  in  those  coun- 
tries, there  is  in  them,  after  all,  a  capability  of  self-action  whidi 
suqirises  the  self  sufficient  Euro))ean.  Our  author  points  out  to  our 
attention  tlie  paradox  that  the  Corean  mission  "  was  founded  with- 
out missionaries,  and  long  supported  without  pastors  "  Mr.  Marshall 
lias  lately  directed  our  minds  to  the  same  remarkable  country.  In 
this  age  of  the  European  world,  when  torpidity,  scepticism.  an<l 
apostasy  are  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  a  wonderful  and  most  gra- 
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cious  relief  to  the  opprened  spirit  to  look  off  towards  tliose  dia- 

tAut  regions,  where  tlie  glories  of  primitive  Christianity  are  renewed. 
They  evidence  both  the  power  of  the  religion  itself,  and  the  iin- 
changeablr  and  unequivocal  characteristicH  of  that  system  of  faith 
and  worsliip  wliicli  lias  ever  i)een  its  instrument  of  <»j)eration.  We 
hardly  iieetl  add,  that  the  initials  at  the  end  of  the  j)reface  are  a 
guarantee,  before  reading  the  volume,  of  the  eare  and  skill  with  which 
the  materiBls  supplied  by  the  Annals  are  put  together. 

JSertraml  da  Gmsdin,  Uui  Hero  of  Chivalry.  (London  ;  Uurns  and 
Lambert,  1859.)  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  we  have 
come  across  for  a  long  time.  It  reads  like  a  romance;  and  we  can 
hardly  helieve  that  it  is  not  one.  If  it  all  happened  to  the  veiy 
letter,  then  truth  certainly  is  more  manrellous  than  fiction  ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  prose,  not  poetry;  aud  his  accounts  of  tourna- 
ments, and  the  kni<j^lits  and  fair  dames  who  figure<l  in  tijem,  are 
but  a  poor  copy  of  the  heroic  reality.  In  one  point,  indeed,  l)u 
Gueselin  falls  short;  for  he  was  ugly  in  feature,  and  clumsily  built. 
But,  having  iu  candour  made  this  admission,  we  maintain  that  his 
true  story  is  a  hotter  romance  than  the  most  siMcious  mtrades  of 
the  minstrel  or  the  story-teller.  Du  Qnesclin  was  as  braye  and 
agile  as  Ivanhoe ;  as  devout  to  his  lady  as  Sir  Kenneth ;  as  shrewd 
and  wary  as  Quentin  Durward  ;  as  manly,  liberal,  and  magnanimous 
as  C<eur  de  Lion  ;  as  modest  as  Daniian  de  Lacv;  and  as  inccjrriijiblv 
fond  of  ti^htini,'  as  Henry  (Jow,  He  was  religious,  loyal,  open- 
handed,  tcndcr-lirarted,  and  given  to  alnis-docds.  In  his  first  feat 
he  comes  fi)r\vard.  almost  as  a  J^t^^a/ichaf/o,  with  his  \isor  down; 
obstinate  iu  his  refusal  to  declare  his  name ;  and  discovered  only  at 
length  when,  after  unhorsing  and  unhelmeting  fifteen  knights,  his 
own  casque  is  torn  off  by  his  adversary's  spear. 

Of  course  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  fine  picture,  besides  the 
hero's  ugliness ;  and  this  is  the  best  proof  of  the  substantial  fidelity, 
after  all,  (d'  the  history.  We  felt  grateful,  as  we  read  on,  that  we 
were  not  horn  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  We  have  lately  had 
occasion  to  insist  upon  the  contrast  which  may  exist  between 
schools  of  learning  and  the  general  state  of  the  j>opulati(»n  in  which 
they  are  found,  it  answers  to  the  contrast  which  exists  iu  this 
day  between  railroads,  together  with  the  towns  connecting  them, 
end  the  expanse  of  country  throagh  which  they  run,  with  the  parish 
roads  and  slow  conveyanci  s  which  are  the  legacy  of  the  past.  To 
think  that  Du  Gueselin  lived  in,  or  after,  the  age  of  Joan  of  Na- 
varre, Walter  de  Merton,  Walter  de  Stai)leton,  and  Adam  de  Brome  ! 
Civilisation  was  then  making  progress  ;  the  universities  were  the 
seats  of  tlie  movement  ;  but  chivalry  was  limidieds  of  years  behind 
the  age.  llather  the  College  »Statutes  of  Oxford  ndglit  have  been 
written  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  or  St.  Gregory,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  other ;  while  the  knights  of 
chivalry  were  little  bettor,  morally,  than  Homer's  heroes,  or  the 
sea-kings. 

Their  contempt  and  ooiise<]ttent  cruel^  towards  all  but  their 
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own  liilti  circle  of  prnd'honiniai,  was  notliing  short  of  the  tyruiiuical 
bearing  of  Qreeks  and  Romans  towards  their  slaves.  Scott's  Claver- 
house,  prating  about  Froissart)  is  theb  representative  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Onr  clever  authoress,  in  spite  of  her  love  of  chivalry, 
is  fully  alive  to  the  fiust;  though  she  would  use  gentler  terms  about 
it  than  our  own.  Alas,  that  the  English  should  supiily  her  with  a 
special  instance  of  it  in  the  course  of  her  narrative  !  Too  weak  to 
sit  on  li()rsol)ack,  the  Black  Prince  contcinphitiMl  from  liis  litti-r  the 
merciless  sluu«fhter  of  men.  women,  ami  eliililren  at  Limum  >,  (leaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  unotii  ndiii^'  )>euplc,  who  cast  themselvt  s  on 
their  knees  before  him  praying  for  merey.  **  Upwards  of  iiUUO  men, 
women,  and  children/'  says  Froissart^  ^'  were  put  to  death  that  day.** 
"  Such,**  says  the  authoress,  was  tco  often  the  case  in  those  days. 
The  sympathies,  courtesies,  and  duurities  of  knights  were  for  each 
other ;  while  the  sufferinL,'s  of  the  ct)mmon  people  were  very  gene- 
rally despised  or  overlooked"  (p.  1  iS).  The  English  are  undoubt- 
edly a  humane  tender-lieartcd  ])eople  :  yet  how  are  we  to  account 
for  their  eruclty  in  war,  whether  under  the  Black  Prince,  or  the 
Regent  iiedford,  iu  Ireland  or  iu  India  I 

IHmrUUiio  de  Syrorum  Fide  et  IHaeiplind  in  R§  Miukarulticd. 
Scrip.^it  ^I.  J.  Lamy.  Lovanii,  1859.  This  volume  will  be  found 
bj  tlieolo^iaiis  ami  by  ritualists  to  contain  much  interesting  matter, 
brought  together  from  works  for  the  most  part  too  expensive  to  be 
accessible  to  manv  readers.  The  ori<'inal  texts  are  ahvavs  accom- 
panied  with  a  Lutiu  translation,  and  that  of  John  of  Tela  has  been 
edited  now  for  the  first  time.  The  author  is,  we  think,  a  little 
credulous  in  believing  the  work  ascribed  by  Absctnan,  Cod.  Lit. 
vol.  v.,  to  St.  John  Maro  to  be  his ;  at  all  events,  we  have  been  told 
by  one  who  bad  seen  the  manu8crij*t,  that  Asseman  must  have 
known  that  it  was  not  St.  John  Maro's  work.  Sometimes,  too,  M. 
Lamy  is  not  as  exact  as  might  be  in  his  translations,  e.y.  in  p.  73, 
the  words  "  Lo  vole"  are  rendered  "  ne£as  omnino  est ;  '  whereas  we 
think  *'  non  dccct"  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  On  the  same  page  a 
word  which  we  believe  is  nothinj^^  but  "  Belteshaz/ar"  jiuzzles  him. 
Beltesha/.zar  is  used  for  any  profane  person,  and  the  Syrian  author 
simply  confuses  this  name  with  l)el.>^hazzar,  as  the  Septuagiut  seems 
to  have  done  also.  We  desiderate  also  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
knotty  question  touching  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Oriental  rites,  upon  whidi  One  wrote  a  tract,  with  which  our  author 
is  apparently  unacquainted.  It  is  a  question  which  requires,  for 
the  fair  and  unflinching  treatment  of  it,  ample  theological  as  well 
as  Oriental  acquirements.  But  the  extent  and  orthodox  use  of 
Syriac  learning  which  M.  Lamy  has  displayed,  will  doubtless  lead 
him  as  he  gr(»ws  older  to  furtlu-r  theological  pursuits  ;  and  through 
these,  in  conjunction  with  a  little  .severer  eritieisni,  we  see  reason, 
in  the  present  very  laudable  essay,  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  the 
seal  and  learning  of  the  author  before  us. 

The  Fat/rom     Erin:  or,  mme  AeeowU  i^ Si,  tajf/rick  and  JSL 
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Jirfgld.  By  Y.  G.  Toiltl,  D.D.  (London,  Dolninn.)  \MmtoverDr. 
Todd  publishes  on  the  subject  of  Irish  uutiijuities  coniLs  to  us  with 
great  weight  from  the  dreumstaiioe  that  he  has  made  them  hii 
study.  It  is  reported,  indeed,  that  his  researches  into  that  field  of 
interesting  learning  had  much  to  do  in  making  him  a  CstfaeHe. 
When,  then,  he  teUs  ns  that  he  has  drawn  bis  narrative  from  tlKM 
authors  wlio  rcpreswt  t)ie  most  ancient  traditions,  he  (^leaks  as  one 
who  oii*?l«t  to  know  wlmt  tlie  value  is  of  the  various  ncconnfs  which 
have  conic  down  to  us  of  the  rjn'nt  Saints  whom  lie  has  made  the 
pulijcct  of  his  memoir.  Under  tli(  so  circnmstanccs,  wo  do  not  see 
who  has  a  rii;ht  to  express  an  o])inion  on  any  points  whicli  lie  sets 
before  us,  but  those  who  have  such  suihcieut  irihh  scholarship  as 
warrants  their  going  l>y  their  own  Judgment  That  the  narratiye  is 
interesting  and  edifying  there  needs  no  learning  to  be  qualified  to 

£ renounce ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  for  which  readers  look  out 
forrover,  it  is  written  with  the  conciseness  and  reserve  which  l>efit« 
a  scholar.  We  are  ]iot  sure,  howerer,  that  he  has  always  observed 
this  self-restraint.  If  he  has  done  so,  and  if  the  followitifj  passage 
in  the  speecli  of  Xatlii.  king  of  Ily'(  larchon,  is  really  taken  from 
any  old  (locniiunt,  it  is  a  remaikahle  coincidence.  "What  right," 
said  he  o\'  rsilladiiis  and  his  missionaries,  "  has  this  bishop  and  liis 
priests  to  come  into  our  country  ?  He  asked  no  permission  from 
our  monarch.  He  is  come  to  oyertum  our  ancient  customs  He 
is  attempting  to  introduce  a  religion  which  has  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  state.  He  wants  to  bring  us  into  subjection  to  a 
foreign  ]>ower,  and  to  make  us  subjects  of  the  IMshop  of  Home.  We 
will  not  Iiave  this  man  to  reign  over  us."  Yet  we  must  not  hastily 
assume  that  this  passage  is  not  wliat  it  seems  to  profess  to  be.  A 
coincidence  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the  hisf(»ry  of  the  Vandftlic 
perseeutinn  in  Africa,  which  seems  in  ijond  measure  t(»  have  origin- 
ated in  a  feur,  not  indeed  of  Ultramontane,  but  of  LiltrunmriDe  in- 
fluence. 
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1.  Opiniont  on  the  War, 

Thv  short  Sei>:iion  of  this  hummer 
has  done  little  for  lej^ishition,  and 
has  hccu  interesting  chiedy  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  afiiun.  Bvery 
debate  of  importance  turne'd  more  or 
less  on  the  absorbing  questions  pro- 
voked hj  the  Italian  war. 

Most  of  llie  new  Miniates  were 
re-elected  un  Monday  June  27.  Mr. 
Cobden  having,  on  )>is  return  from 
America,  declined  to  join  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Mini.-Jter  to  whom  he  hail 
been  so  frequently  and  so  bitterly 
opposed  as  Lord  Palmervton,  Mr. 

Milner  Oilxon  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Truile,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Ytllieis  was  appointed  President  of 
tile  Poor- Law  Board. 

Of  the  speeches  of  Ministers  at  the 
hustings,  the  most  reniarkable  were 
those  of  Lord  John  Hus»c-ll  in  the 
City,  and  (»f  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  at  Culne. 
Lord  John  at  once  struck  the  chord 
which  continued  to  resound  on  the 
Treasury  bench  during  the  whole  of 
the  Se»»>ion  : 

•  "  I  have  told  you  on  former  occa- 
sions wluil.  as  I  eonceivc'f],  was  tlie 
deep-seated  cause  of  the  present  war 
— that  it  was  not  the  ambition  of  one 
uKu\,  or  of  two  men,  or  of  three  men  ; 
but  that  it  was  the  grievous  misgo- 
Temment  of  Italy,  which  had  lasted 
for  forty  years,  and  which  the  Italian 
people  had  at  various  limes  ondea- 
▼oured  to  throw  off.  We  may  hope 
that  the  moderation  of  the  successful 
party,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  defeated 
party,  mav  lead  in  no  long  time  to  un 
honourable  and  satisfiMrtory  peace; 
but  our  duty  is  i  o  continue  in  the  path 
of  neutrality,  whiea  the  whole  coun- 
try ha.s  dclcrniined  to  adopt.  If  how- 
ever, that  moderation  and  that  wis- 
dom should  not  be  manifested,  it  is 
impossible  to  sav  how  far  this  war 
may  extend,  ana  what  powers  may 
take  part  in  it.  It  therefore  behoves 
this  country,  for  her  own  security, 
for  the  defence  of  her  own  honour 


and  her  own  interests,  not  to  neglect 
her  navy  or  her  army,  but  to  be  pre- 

pared  for  any  contingenc  ies  that  may 
arise.  Such  bein^  the  state  ot  tureigix 
affairs,  then,  the  tir%>t  duty  uieunibent 
upon  ua  is  vigilanee.  We  must  watch 
every  move  tliat  takes  place,  and  con- 
sider what  bearing  it  may  have  on  the 
future.  In  the  next  place,  whenerer 
the  time  shall  arrive — aiid  I  hope  it 
may  soon  arrive — when  the  bellige- 
rents may  be  disposed  to  terminate 
thi^i  destructive  contest,  it  will  then 
be  the  business  of  thus  country  to 
give  such  counsels  as  may  lead  to  a 
tenninatioo  of  the  war,  honourable  to 
all  parties.  ;mil  as  may  afford  better 
hopes  for  the  independence  and  liber- 
ties  of  Italy." 

The  language  of  Mr.  Lowe  waa 
very  differpnt.    lie  said  : 

"iu  foreign  atlairs  1  believe  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Parliament,  the  Go- 
vernment,  and  tlie  peoj-le  of  this 
country,  to  maintain  a  strict  neutra- 
lity; but  we  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves, it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
may  find  such  neutrality  no  longer  in 
our  power.  To  remain  at  peace  does 
not  depend  on  our  will  alone,  but  also 
on  the  will  of  those  who  are  waging 
war.  Whatever  be  our  sympathy 
with  Italy  as  between  nation  and 
nation,  there  never  was,  in  modern 
times,  a  war  so  unprovoked  us  that 
which  France  b  now  wu|;iiig  against 
Austria.  France  has  posscbsed  her- 
self of  the  western  p<jrts  of  Italy  ; 
she  may  be  even  now  seizing  Venice  ; 
she  has  sent  Kossuth  and  Klapka  to 
debauch  the  Hungarian  rei^inients, 
by  the  hopes  of  a  second  ILungiu-iau 
revolution ;  and  the  frightfid  carnage 
of  the  Mincio  has  brought  her  to  the 
very  threshold  of  the  (Jernian  CotJ- 
federution.  Prussia  has  armed,  and 
proposes  to  place  an  army  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Unless  that  Beifig,  in 
whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  princes, 
shall  will  it  otherwise,  the  war  will 
quickly  cross  the  Alps,  and  spread 
itself  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.   The  military  spirit  of 
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France  U  aroused ;  she  has  met  with 
an  enemy  too  weak  to  tedst  her  arms, 
too  stronjf  to  Ix-  confjticrod  without 
glory.  Her  miiilary  power  will  be 
Strengthened  and  developed ;  and 
there  is  danj^cr  lest  tlie  tide  of  suc- 
cess should  ^our  oil,  as  it  flowed  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
lest  we  should  find  ourteWes  no 
lonprer  nhle  to  excrfiHo  (lur  free  will  i 
in  the  preservation  ol  ueutraUty.  The 
lareaties  of  1816,  on  whieh  Europe  has 
rested  for  forty-five  years,  have  been 
torn  up ;  and  who  shall  say  on  what 
basis,  or  alter  what  sufferings,  the 
balance  of  power  shall  be  settled 
anew  •" 

This  speech  is  remarkable,  because 
we  Temember  no  other  case  of  a  pub- 
lic ni:m  who  neknowledj^ed  that  to 
speak  of  unconditional  neutrality  is 
absurd ;  whilst  his  severe  condemna- 
tion of  France  plainly  shows  that  if 
our  neutrality  was  to  be  ahamhinod 
at  all,  it  should  be,  iu  his  opinion,  for 
the  defenee  of  the  Austrian  power  in 
Italy.  With  reterencc  to  tne  same 
question  of  neutrality,  there  are  some 
sensible  remarks  in  a  letter  from  Maz- 
sini,  published  Augu.st  lOth. 

Mcirallv,  neutrality  is  the  aban- 
donment  of  every  function,  of  every 
mission,  of  every  dut^  which  is  to 
be  fulfilled  on  earth ;  it  is  mere  pa'^- 
sivo  existence,  forgetfulnessofall  that 
sanctities  a  people — the  negation  of 
the  common  right  of  nations,  egotism 
raised  to  a  prn!('i{)le — it  is  political 
atheism.  A  people  cannot  limit  its 
own  free  action  without  falling,  with- 
out  di  iiyinf];  the  progress  which  God 
calls  it  to  advance. 

"  Politieally.  the  neutrality  of  a 
State  is  its  nullification.  It  does  not 
lessen  a  '^in-^h"  dani^er,  but  condemns 
a  Slate  to  Iront  it  in  isolation.  His- 
tory points  to  States  that  neutrality 
h  i^  drawn  into  ruin — Venice,  for  ex- 
ample; not  one  that  neutrality  has 
saved  from  war  or  invasion ;  media 
mo,  said  Titus  Livius,  qtur  nec  amicos 
parai^  nec  in im icos  toUit.  B y  in scribin g 
a  negation  upon  its  own  flag,  a  nation 
does  not  avoid  death,  but  adds  dis- 
honour to  it." 

Our  neutrality  was  defended  by 
Lord  Piilnierston,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  our  sympathies  nor  our  in- 
terests were  involved  in  the  war. 
The  fact  is,  that  popular  sympathy 
was  so  strongly  engaged  oil  one  aide, 


as  to  mske  the  eoontrr  overlook  that 

its  interests  were  on  the  other. 

Most  of  the  eminent  di])loniatist8 
of  iliia  country.  Lord  Stxailurd,  Lord 
Normanbv,  and  Lord  Howden.  ex- 
pressed the  s  luir  opinions  as  Mr. 
Lowe,  bo  also  the  chief  Gonserra- 
tive  ststesmen  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lonl  Ljudhurst, 
Lord  Derby,  and  Lr.rd  l^llr?iborough. 

Julyb  Lord  Lyudlmrst  said.t>peak- 
ing  of  the  defences  of  the  country : 

I  will  not  ro;)<.t<nt  to  live  in  de- 
pendence on  the  fiiendship  or  the 
forbearance  of  any  country.  I  rely 
soldjr  on  my  own  vigour,  my  own 
exertion,  and  my  own  intellipchce. 
Docs  any  noble  lord  in  this  House 
dissent  mm  the  prineiple  whieh  I 
have  laid  down  ■  I  rejoice,  my  lords, 
to  find  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
But  while  this  is  a  matter  for  congra- 
tiilution,  I  regret  to  bf  obliged  to  say 
that  we  do  not  stand  well  upon  the 
continent  of  Kuro|)c.  I  do  not  think 
late  events  have  improved  our  pori- 
ticm  in  that  respeet.  But  1  jjo  fur- 
ther, my  lords,  and  express  my  be- 
lief, as  the  residt  of  my  own  careful 
observation,  that  if  any  plausible 
ground  of  ditf. n  nee  shuuld  arise  be- 
tween this  country  aud  France,  and 
that  difference  should  lead  to  hosti- 
litii the  declaration  of  war  with 
England,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  would  be  hailed 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  not  only 
bv  the  armv  of  France,  but  bv  tlio 

treat  mass  of  the  French  people.  If 
am  asked,  •Will  you  not  rely  upon 
the  assurances  nnd  the  courtesy  of  the 
Einin  ror  Napoleon  r'  I  reply,  tliat  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  that  high 
person,  and  that  I  will  not  enter  into 
any  explanation  on  this  subject,  but 
will  leave  every  noble  lord  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions,  and  to  form  his 
own  opinions.  This,  however,  I  will 
say,  and  I  can  say  it  without  impro- 
priety. If  I  am  asked  whether  I 
cannot  place  reliance  in  theEmperOf 
Napok'on,  I  reply  with  confidence 
that  1  cannot  ^iace  reliance  in  him, 
because  he  is  m  a  situation  in  whidi 
he  cannot  place  reliance  on  himself. 
He  is  in  a  situation  in  which  he  must 
be  governed  by  circumstances ;  and  I 
will  not  consent  that  the  safety  of  thia 
country  should  depend  on  such  con- 
tinsencies.  My  lords,  self-reliance 
is  ue  bast  n«d  to  diat^otaon  in  pri- 
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Tate  life.  It  is  equally  essential  to 
the  character  and  to  the  grandeur  of 
a  nation.  It  will  bo  necessary  ft^r 
our  defence,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  we  should  have  a  military  force 
sufficient  to  cope  with  any  Power  or 
combination  of  Powen  that  may  be 
brought  ai^aiiist  us.*' 

The  common  reply  to  spccclics 
such  as  thin  wa.s :  Forbear  to  rouse 
the  HleepiTi'4  li<m  !    Do  not  irritate 
the  French  people,  and  justify  their 
anger,  by  showing  dtstmat  and  alarm. 
This  was  the  lan*;uage  used  to  the 
great  English  nation  at  a  time  when 
the  people  of  uveiy  petty  state  in 
Germany  were  clamorously  and  fear- 
lessly demanding  to  march  across  the 
Ehine.    In  truth,  the  necessity  of 
awakening  the  spirit  of  tbe  nation 
is  more  pres^sing  than  the  danger  of 
exciting  the  anuer  of  our  neichhour. 
We  have  more  rciison  ti>  he  afraid  of 
English  inaction  than  of  the  hostility 
of  France.    "  Men  under  consterna- 
tion," says  Burke,  *'  supj^osc,  not 
that  it  is  the  danger,  which,  by  a 
sure  instinct,  calls  out  the  courage  to 
resist  it,  but  that  it  is  the  courage 
which  produces  the  danger,    'i  hey 
therefore  seek  for  a  refuge  trom  their 
fears  in  the  fears  tlieiuselvcs,  and 
consider  a  temporising  meanness  as 
the  only  source  of  saroty. . . .  But  a 
great  Slate  is  too  much  envied,  too 
much  dreaded,   to  find  safety  in 
humiliation"  (Works,  v.  2.j3).  On 
this  occasion  the  House  of  Lords  has 
more  fitly  represented  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  has  spoken  with 
more  weight  in  Europe,  than  the 
House  of  Commons.    But  there  too, 
Au;;ust  8th,  Mr.  Kinglake  spoke 
with  great  spirit  of  the  pusillani- 
mous silenee  which  has  beoi  recom- 
niended.  "  The  House  had  been  told 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Hirmingham 
that  they  ought  not  to  indulge  in 
any  hostile  criticism  upon  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French;  and  the  hnn. 
member  went  so  far  as  to  saVi  that  if 
we  did,  even  for  a  few  montm  mote, 
Enczl  iml  would  be  embroiled  in  a 
war  with  France     Good  heavens  ! 
what  an  alternative  to  propose  to  a 
fiwe  and  spirited  nation— enforced 
silence,  or  a  war  ^^-ith  France !  A  war 
with  France  would  be  dreadful ;  but 
so  would  be  the  enforced  silenee  ad- 
voc;itt'(l  by  the  hon.  member.  If 
England  submitted  to  such  a  silence, 


then,  he  would  say,  had  commenced 
the  subjugation  of  England.  We 
would  not  endure  considerations  of 
foreign  policy  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  Kngland  at  home.  That 
was  the  principle  upon  which  the 
late  parliament  acted  when  tlu  y  ovi  r- 
threw  a  very  popular  minister  for 
pressing  ilie  late  conspiracy  bill  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  exist- 
ing parliament  would  pursue  a  simi- 
lar course  if  the  ministry  betrayed 
any  semblance  of  sobserrienoy  to  a 
foreign  power.** 

./«/// 15.  Lord  Brougham  spoke  as 
follows  :  **  We  have  no  kind  of  se- 
curi^,  at  any  moment,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  of  treaties,  or  of 
any  one  arrangement,  from  day  to 
day.  All  depends  upon  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  single  individual.  It 
is  so  in  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  so  in  Sardinia  also, 
unless  they  restore  the  constitution 
suspended  at  the  lie^innin;:  of  this 
execrable  war—for  by  uo  other  name 
can  I  call  it ;  a  war  commenced  on 
false  pretences,  not  inn  sinijle  pre- 
tence of  wliich  has  Ixm  ii  I'ul filled  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  it. 
As  we  have  had,  happilT,  no  hand 
in  the  war,  <o  have  we,  happilyi  no 
hand  in  the  peace." 

.  July  16.  Lord  Derby  attended  at 
a  banquet  in  Merchant-l'aylors'  Hall, 
and  expressed  himself  thus  <>n  the 
war :  "  From  the  information  we  at 
present  possess,  I  look  to  the  state 
of  affairs  arising  out  of  the  pnaco  as 
more  critical  and  dangerous  than 
any  thin^  which  existed  before.  In 
my  opinion,  as  I  have  «?owed  on 
former  occasions,  that  war  was  com- 
menced on  insufficient  grounds  and 
on  false  pretexts ;  for  of  all  those 
purposes  which  were  put  forward  to 
iustity  the  war,  there  is  not  one  whicli 
nas  been  supported  or  attained  by 
the  struggle  which  has  taken  place ; 
there  are  several  which  are  placed  in 
positions  of  greater  jeopardy  than 
they  stood  in  before  the  war.  I,  who 
honour  constitutional  governments ; 
I,  who,  in  common  with  the  true 
friends  of  liberty,  looked  with  the 
most  earnest  admiration  upon  the 
example  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
struggling  into  a  state  of  constitu- 
lionaf  freedom,  avoiding  the  excessea 
of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  unlimited  license  on  the  other, — 
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saw  with  puin  that  its  government 
were  not  content  with  the  enjoyment 
of  its  own  liberties  and  its  own  cun- 
stitutiMii,  —  were  not  satisti*  d  with 
mukuig  that  constitution  by  its  ef- 
fects upon  their  happiness  and  do- 
mestic comfort  an  example  which 
the  rest  of  Italy  might  copy;— I  saw 
them,  I  nj  with  regret,  depart  from 
that  constittttionai  course,  endea- 
vouring to  excite  animosity,  dark 
intrigues,  and  machinations  ainon^ 
other  states;  and  for  that  purpose 
maintaijiinii  armies  ruinous  to  their 
own  tiiiances,  and  which  have  proved 
destructive  to  their  own  comfort*  X 
foresaw  that  in  inviting;  the  eodpera- 
tion  of  a  powerful  nci<;hbour  :>?riinst 
the  f.mcii  d  upprehcnsiou  ot  iuva-Mou 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  they  were  in 
effect  briii^^iiii^  down  on  themselves, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  the 
most  serious  dangers  and  the  most 
inoTilable  calamities.  And  what,  I 
ask  you,  has  been  the  result  of  this 
eifusion  of  the  blood  of  100,000  men, 
—•for  not  less  than  that  number  have 
been  put  horn  dr  comhat  in  the  course 
of  this  campait^n  r  What  was  the 
plea?  The  presence  of  the  foreigner 
in  Italy,  the  mal-govemraent  ot  tlit- 
Papal  .States,  the  diHConlent  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  necessitT  of  liberating  them  firom 
a  foreigti  yoke,  and  leaving  them  free 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  expiration  of  this  strug- 
gle what  are  the  terms  upon  iHiich, 
as  far  as  we  know,  this  peace  lias 
been  made;  and  what  are  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  gained  to  the 
freedom  of  Italy  by  all  this  carnage? 
The  constitution  of  Sardinia  itself 
has  been  suspended, —  I  hope  only 
during  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle. The  Milanese,  the  possession  of 
which  was  recognised  by  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  as  the  just  patrimony 
of  Au>tria,  as  loTig  as  she  confined 
herself  within  her  own  limits,  and 
from  which  there  was  no  pretence  for 
driving  her,  Austria  has  renounced." 

From  those  romark:*  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  Lord  Derby's  claim  to  be 
oonsidered  a  *'  true  friend  of  liberty," 
nnd  bis  ni>tions  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment. V>\  a  strange  inconsist- 
ency, he  faiis  to  perceive  that  the 
BJStem  which  he  condemns  in  the 
external  policy  of  Sardinia,  is  the 
some  which  he  so  much  applauds  in 


her  home  administration.  The  rights 
of  subjects  and  the  rights  of  neigh- 
bours have  the  same  title  to  the  re- 
spect of  governments  ;  and  the  satne 
principles  which  lead  to  aggressiuu 
in  one  case,  lead  to  oppression  in  the 
other.  The  Piedmontese  ccmstitu- 
tion  was,  in  fact,  maintained  in  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  Austria,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  attack- 
ing  her.  This  design  has  been  pur- 
sued for  yeais.  With  this  view  the 
parliament  has  served  to  increase 
enormously  the  finanei;d  and  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  state  \  and 
wherever  the  preparations  for  ex- 
ternal aggrandisement  recjuired  it, 
every  send)lance  of  ri^ht  and  li- 
berty was  relentlessly  trodden  un- 
der foot.  A  people  that  enjoys  a 
lawful  freedom,  respects  law  in  deal- 
ing with  its  neighbours.  Ihe  classic 
definition  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  Decem- 
ber Ist,  1783,  that  Freedom  con- 
sists in  the  safe  and  sacred  j)os».e*^sinn 
of  a  man's  property,  go\erned  by 
laws  defined  and  certain,"  forbids 
tyranny  and  aggression  alike,  and 
condemns  at  the  same  time  the  home 
and  the  fi»reign  government  of  the 
rinlmontese  ministers.  In  particu- 
lar, that  inclination  to  encroach  on 
thc^ights  of  the  Church,  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  Piedmontese  at 
Boloi;nn,  had  been  already  abun- 
dantly displayed  at  home.  Lord 
Derby  is  not  the  fiist  who  has  eulo- 
gised the  Sardinian  government  as 
keei)ing  a  just  mean  between  des- 
potism and  levulution,  and  setting 
limits  to  both.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  of  several  of  the  conti- 
nental constitution^^,  niore  especially 
those  of  Latin  Europe,  that  the  v  tend 
to  destroy  the  royal  power.  Most  of 
those  coimtrics  bad  uiuhrgone,  pre- 
viously to  the  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  one  or  two  cen- 
turies at  least  of  despotism.  It  is  as 
a  curb  on  the  exercise  of  the  kuigly 
power  that  they  arose,  not  as  a  natu- 
ral development  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  popular  liberties :  their  kings 
reign,  but  do  not  govern.  Such  go- 
vernments are  devoid  of  unity  and 
consistency,  and  are  impotent  to 
check  the  growth  and  resist  the  as- 
saults of  revolutionary  principles. 
The  union  of  monarchical  and  popu- 
lar power  can  alone  effect  this.  Mon- 
archy alone,  uidess  it  be  supported 
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by  a  system  of  representation,  unless 
it  be  *•  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
by  the  orders  of  the  state;"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  representative  go- 
vemmentf  which  have  sacrificed  the 
power  and  consistency  which  is  af- 
forded  by  a  real  monarchical  ele- 
ment,— are  alike  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  their  common  enemies.  It 
is  the  uihce  ot  u  sound  constitutional 
mstem,  never  more  urgently  needed 
tnan  now,  to  stem  the  torrent  both  of 
revolution  and  of  imperialism.  The 
Sardmiaii  government  has  moved  the 
ally  and  confederate  of  both. 

8.  Foreign  Ptiici^  of  Miniitm, 

From  the  moment  of  their  aeees* 

sion  to  power,  the  present  govern- 
ment has  pursued  with  great  candour 
and  consistency,  and  as  now  appears^ 

on  grounds  both  of  principle  and 
policy,  the  plan  of  diminishing  the 
Austrian  power,  and  modifying  the 
whole  system  of  government  in  Italy. 
Their  policy  coincided  to  a  very  fH'eat 
extent  with  that  of  Sardinia,  and  al- 
together agreed  more  vrith  Sardinia 
than  with  France. 

June  22.  Lord  John  Utissell  wrote 
to  Lord  Bloomfield  x 

**Her  Majesty's  government  ob- 
serves with  great  concern  a  disposi- 
tion in  Gernumr  to  take  pai  t  iu  the 
war  which  has  broken  out  between 
France  and  Sardinia  on  the  one  side, 
and  Au.«tria  on  the  other.  .  . . 

"The  Prince  Regent  wUl,  in  his 
wisdom,  weigh  the  impolicy  of  ex- 
posing his  country  to  be  considered 
the  champion  of  the  maladiiuiii>tra- 
tion  of  Ituj.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
for  the  security  of  Berlin  and  Mag- 
deburg that  misgovernment  should 
prevail  at  Milan  and  Bologna." 

Jtdif  7,  he  writes  as  follows  : 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  premature 
to  discuss  whether  the  King  of  Sar- 
^Unia  should  rei^>n  over  Lombardy, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  or 
whether  several  independent  slates 
in  northern  Italy  should  be  main- 
tained or  created.  Be  their  divisions 
and  boundaries  ai  ranged  as  they 
may,  it  is  the  firm  persuasion  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  that  an  Italy 
in  which  the  people  should  be  '  free 
citizens  of  a  great  country'  would 
Strengthen  and  otmfirm  the  balance 
of  pnwei .  The  indejjeiulence  of  states 
is  never  so  secure  as  when  the  sove- 
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reign  authority  is  ■iq)ported  by  the 

attachment  of  the  people.  A  sove- 
reign maintained  wholly  by  the  force 
of  arms  over  a  disaffected  people,  is 
a  perpetual  object  of  attack  to  her 
ambitious  neighbours ;  and  a  balance 
of  povrer  founded  on  snch  discordant 
elements  gives  only  an  unstable  equi- 
librium, if  Italy  could  he  ruled  over 
by  sovereigns  possessed  of  the  affec- 
tions of  their  people,  that  country, 
with  its  2.5,000.000  of  inhabitants, 
its  natural  wealth,  and  its  ancient 
civilisation,  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  be  a 
valuable  member  of  the  European 
fiamily. 

**  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  any 

settlement  of  Italy  would,  in  the  eyes 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  be  in- 
complete, which  cud  not  effect  a  per- 
manent reform  in  the  administration 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Every 
one  knows  that  Home  and  the  Lega- 
tions have  been  much  worse  governed 
by  the  Pope's  ministers  tluui  Lom- 
bardy by  Austrian  archdukes ;  and 
that  would  be  a  partial  and  unsatis- 
factory arrangement,  whieli  struck 
down  the  rule  of  the  latter,  and  left 
the  former  in  all  its  deformity.  Our 
views  upon  this  subjeet  havo  not 
been  withheld  from  the  government 
of  the  Kuiperor  of  the  French. 

"  Such  being  the  opinions  of  her 
Majesty's  government  on  the  present 
state  of  aliairs,  they  are  averse  to 
any  interposition  which  might  eitiher 
prove  fruitless  in  the  first  instance, 
or  which  might  lead  to  a  partial  and 
insecure  settlement.  Her  Majesty 
used  her  utmost  efforts,  consistent 
with  peace,  to  maintain  the  faith  of 
treaties.  At  the  last  moment  Aus- 
tria, by  an  act  of  supreme  impru- 
dence, began  the  war,  and  invaded 
Piedmont.  From  that  time  every 
thing  has  been  changed.  Austria 
overstepped  the  frontier  laid  down 
in  the  treaties  of  1815.  It  could  no 
longer  be  expected  that  those  trea- 
ties would  be  regarded  as  binding  by 
France  and  Sardinia.  Italy  has  been 
roused  to  war,  and  is  taking  her  part  in 
the  struggle.  In  these  circumstances 
her  Majesty's  government  are  bound 
to  take  a  lariier  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  contetit.  They  will  be  glad 
to  consult  Prussia  on  every  occasi<m 
where  either  ])ower  is  of  opinion  tliat 
1  a  step  towards  ])eace  can  be  mado 
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with  good  effect.  It  gives  them  plea- 
sure to  find  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
does  not  partake  of  the  violent  ex- 
citement which  ha-s  lately  arisen  in 
some  parts  of  Germany;  and  that, 
in  directing  the  effiwts  of  tlie  Gmnia 
Confoderation,  she  is  animated  by  an 
enlightened  care  for  the  best  interests 
of  European  civilisation." 

Finally,  in  the  debate  on  Lord 
Elcho's  motion,  August  8,  Lord  John 
Russell  gave  the  following  exposition 
of  whet  must  be  considwed,  from  the 
aoqincsrcnoe  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  political  sys- 
tern  of  the  present  administration. 
It  is  a  complete  adoption  of  the  rc- 
voliitionnry  theory,  which  the  pnrty 
who  made  the  revolution  of  1688, 
■nd  who  cidled  themselves  by  the 
same  name  as  thtit  which  is  now  in 
power,  so  energetically  and  so  posi- 
tivelv  repudiated: 

"I'he  hon.  gentleman,  tha  mem- 
ber for  Horsham,  says,  that  while  I 
spoke  of  the  rights  of  the  peoples  of 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  I  omitted  to 
notice  the  rights  of  the  sovereigns 
who  reign  over  them.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  Uie  eyes  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  I  am  a  great  heret'C  in  that 
respect,  because,  although  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  sovereigns  who  have 
for  generations  mainttiined  them- 
selves on  their  thrones,  and  received 
the  loyal  respect  of  their  subjects,  I 
have  no  belief  in  the  doctrine,  tmA 
as  the  T'niversity  of  Cambridge  once 
afKrmed,  which  gives  to  the  sove- 
reign an  inherent  right  to  reign  that 
no  fiiult  can  alter  or  diminish.  I 
oannot  subscribe  to  a  doctrine  of 
that  lund ;  and  if  I  look  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Bnrope,  I  see  many  of  them 
who  could  never  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine,  that  a  people  have  no 
right,  upon  favH  or  upon  offence,  to 
declare  that  they  will  no  loiter  givi 
their  obedience  to  a  sovereign  who 
has  not  atforded  them  protection, 
and  who  has  rightly  forfeited  their 
allegiance.  To  take  the  laKst  in- 
stance first,  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
owes  his  crown  to  a  popular  resolu- 
tion. 8uch  too,  though  at  a  more 
remote  date,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
right  of  the  King  of  Holland,  who 
owes  his  throne  to  a  popular  revolt 
against  the  cro-wn  of  Spam.  Such  is 
the  foundation  of  the  right  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  to  whose  eiown 


there  is  even  now  a  pretender.  Such, 
in  fact,  is  tha  right  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  his  thvoae.  Hthe 
right  of  legitimacy  were  to  prevail, 
who  but  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  could 
elaim  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
France  ?  And  yet  they  pay  no  alle- 
giance to  him  ;  but  yield  their  willing 
submission  to  the  emperor  who  now 
rules  over  them.  Such,  likewise^  Is 
the  foundation  of  the  right  of  our 
own  dynasty.  Our  sovereign  can 
daim  no  rifnit  superior  to  uiat  de- 
rived from  the  decision  of  the  par- 
liament and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  throne  was  forfeited  by  the 
House  of  Stuart,  in  consequence  of 
their  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  their  withdrawing  from 
the  country  over  which  they  reigned. 
If  such  is  the  case,  is  Italy  to  he  the 
only  country  the  people  of  which  are 
not  to  exercise  this  power?  Axe  the 
people  of  Itsly— who,  as  I  have  said, 
have  heen  so  moderate  and  so  just 
in  their  proceedings,  who  have  com- 
mitted no  outrages,  who  have  taken 
part  in  no  violence— to  be  deprived 
of  that  right,  of  that  power,  which 
had  hosn  eirarcised  in  Belgiom,  in 
Holland,  in  Sweden,  in  France,  and 
in  Great  Britain  r  I  cannot  be  a 
party  to  denying  them  that  right. 
On  the  eooCnuy,  I  helieve  that  if 
you  allow  the  people  of  Italy  to 
settle  their  own  concerns,— and  that 
is  the  doctrine  which  my  noble  fHend 
and  myself  have  ahvavs  held  in  this 
House,  especially  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  present  session,  -  if  you 
allow  the  people  of  Italy,  whether 
they  have  hitherto  lived  under  the 
rule  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  of 
the  Orond  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  of 
the  Duke  of  Mudena,  under  the 
Pope,  or  under  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  to  settle  with  their  sove- 
reigns on  what  terms  they  shall  pay 
their  allegiance,  there  will  no  longer 
exi&t  the  irritation  and  discontent 
whidi  has  long  prevaOed,  but  they 
will  proceed  with  peace  and  order  to 
establish  the  foundations  of  good  go- 
vernment. ** 

In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Gladstone 
also  spoke.  His  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion will  live  among  the  greatest 
achievements  of  parliamenta^7  elo- 
quence in  our  time.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  he  spoke  as  the  chief  of 
that  aeotion  iriiioh  to  ocniidBssd  ts 
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reprasent  the  ConservatiTe  element 
in  the  Cabinet,  ^we  may  extiaet  one 

QV  two  pa"«sagcs. 

**  It  may  have  heea  only  an  un- 
happy neeeaeliy  of  her  position,  hut 
this,  at  any  rate,  is  true,  that  for 
forty-five  long  years,  wherever  li- 
berty reared  its  head  in  Italy,  wher- 
ever theie  was  the  elightest'attempt 
to  prnr  nrc  even  the  hundredth  part 
of  those  Ixanchisee  which  as  Eng- 
lUhmen  we  hold  ao  dear,— there  the 
lion  hand  of  Austria  has  Interposed, 
«ul  hiiM  reestablished  in  all  their  ri- 
pmr  the  abuses  of  the  actually  ex- 
latini;  governments.  ...  It  was  com- 
monly, and  perhaps  not  untruly, 
aaid,  that  the  Austrian  provinces 
were  better  governed  t]u»  otiier 
paorta  of  Italy.  I  say  there  was  some 
truth  in  this.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  credit  of  Austria,  9a  a  great  em- 
pire, that  her  admHiittrative  system 
in  Italy,  among  a  people  so  intelli- 
gent as  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  should  be  raised  to  a 
state  of  considerable  excellence.  But 
while  she  maintained  that  adminis- 
trative superiority  in  her  own  pro- 
-vineea,  as  eompued  with  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  with  Xaples,  she 
at  the  same  time  enforced  the  iron 
yoke  ttpon  the  States  of  the  Church 
and  np<m  Naples,  without  having 
the  power  to  procure  for  them  the 
partial  compensation  of  those  admi- 
niaerative  impioveinents  whleh  she 

heiaelf  was  so  careful  to  adopt  

What  does  the  declaration  made  at 
Villafranca,  for  instance,  that  cer- 
tain sovereigns  should  return  to 
their  territories,  mcnn  ?  It  has  re- 
ceived no  authoritative  construction, 
and  I  do  not  understand  what  It  ne- 
cessarily conveys  beyond  this :  that 
the  parties  subncrib  ng:  the  terms  of 
peace  are  perfectly  willing  that  those 
sovereigns  should  return  to  dieh  ter- 
ritories, other  circumstances  permit- 
ting. If  it  means  that  they  are  to  be 
resuwed  by  force,— whleh  Interpre- 
tation, be  assured,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  does  not  mean  to  put 
upon  it, — then  is  there  another  rea- 
son ftrnifshed  why  the  hands  of  her 
Majesty's  government  shuuld  not  be 
tied  up,  and  why  they  should  not  be 
prevented  from  protesting,  with  all 
that  energy  whieh  the  government 
of  a  free  state  can  command,  against 
a  dectrine  that  would  tieat  the  in- 


habitants of  the  territoriea  in  qnea- 
tion  as  the  property  of  so  nianT  dooal 

houses,  who  might  dispose  of  thera, 
their  families,  their  fortunes,  and 
those  of  their  posterity,  as  they 
pleased,  without  nny  regard  to  that 
independent  will  and  judgment 
which,  as  human  beings,  they  are 
entitled  to  exercise." 

3.  Finance, 
The  alarm  which  was  ereated  in 

England  by  the  Italian  war,  and  by 
the  successes  of  the  French,  was  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  conclusion  of 
peace.  The  announcement  of  the 
peace  of  Villafranca  was  received  in 
silence  by  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
m  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  John 
Kussell  only  obtained  a  cheer  by 
adding  that  there  was  no  design  of 
annexing  Savoy  to  France  as  a  com- 
pensation for  her  eflbrts  in  favour  of 
Sardinia.  In  the  country,  people 
considered  that  the  war  in  Italy  had 
never  given  promise  of  territorial  ag- 
grandisement to  France,  and  that  it 
was  not  one  in  which  success  would 
satisfy  the  must  violent  passions  of 
the  nench  people.  It  was  clear  from 
the  first  that  tlie  Emperor  would  have 
to  seek  elsewhere  conquests  which 
would  be  a  balm  for  the  reverses,  or 
a  reward  for  the  successes,  he  might 
meet  with  in  Italy.  These  could 
only  be  obtained  over  Prussia  or 
0^  England.  The  vn^j^r  animosity 
which  the  people  of  France  entertain 
against  us,  and  the  extent  of  the  naval 
armaments,  justiticd  the  expectation 
that  we  should  have  the  pieference. 
When  the  l;ite  government  offered  a 
bounty  to  seamen,  the  French  navy 
was  at  once  increased  by  10,000  men. 
We  learn  from  the  Quarterly  Heview 
that  the  French  government  is  deter- 
mined to  have  httv-five  or  sixty  line- 
of-battleahips,andseventy-twostcam 
transports,  each  capable  of  carrying 
on  an  average  at  least  one  thousand 
men,  with  th^  proportionate  com* 
|ilsnitnt  of  horses  and  acores.  This 
immense  expenditure  cannot  be  in- 
curred without  a  purpose,  at  a  time 
when  the  finances  of  Fhmce  are 
in  their  present  condition,  From 
320,000,000/.,  at  which  the  French 
debt  stood  a  few  years  ago,  it  now 
verges  on  400,000,000/.,  and  the  in- 
terest haft  crept  up  from  lo. 000, 000/. 
a  year  to  21,000,000/.  on  the  funded 
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and  unfunded  debt.  Before  the  ac> 

count  for  the  Italian  war  is  settled, 
it  will  not  be  so  far  behind  the  amount 
of  interest  we  annually  pay  as  is 
gciierally  supposed;  and  this  with  a 
di  tii  it  in  time  of  peace  of  Ixomfour 
tu  live  millions  a  year." 

To  meet  these  Test  armaments,  the 
English  government,  both  that  of 
Lord  Derby  and  that  of  Lord  Palmer- 
atnn,  made  very  extensivo  prepara- 
tions. Th».»  total  of  our  reixTilar  army 
at  present  amounts  to  86,01)0  men, 
besideB  23,000  embodied  militia.  The 
90  Rifle  ooipe  indude  about  26,000 
men. 

But  it  is  at  sea  that  England  is 
menaced,  and  must  be  defended.  In 
half  a  year  wo  arc  promised  50  ships 
of  the  line,  37  iri^tes,  and  UO  cor- 
▼ettee,  &c.,  beaidaa  block  aldps.  We 
possess,  moreover,  an  enormous  re- 
serve in  our  mercantile  navy,  em- 
ploying above  160,000  seamen  and 
1864  steamers,  of  which  169  are  above 
1000  tons,  and  TM  could  be  armed 
and  fitted  fur  war.  The  army  esti- 
mates were  13,299,000/.,  being  an 
excess  of  1,288,000/.  over  those  of 
last  year  ;  and  the  vote  for  the  navy 
amounted  to  12,782,000/.,  being  lui 
inaeaae  of  8,891,000/.  on  the  navy 
estimates  of  lost  year.  TTie  panic, 
therelore,  will  cost  the  country  about 
6,180.000f. 

July  18//i,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  introduced  the  budget. 
The  estimated  e.xpcnditure  of  the 
year  is  69,207,000/.  The  estimate  of 
revenue  is  64,340,000,  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  4,867.000/.  He  proposed 
to  supply  this  defieieney,  causM  en- 
tirely by  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  national  defences,  by  diminish- 
ing the  period  of  malt  credits  this 
▼ear  from  eighteen  to  twelve  weeks, 
by  which  the  treasury  would  receive 
780,000/.  The  remaining  4,000,000/. 
are  to  be  met  by  an  increase  of  4</. 
on  the  Income  Tax  on  incomes  above 
160/.,  and  l^d.  on  incoanes  between 
100/.  and  16W.  The  whole  incroase 
]« to  be  Med  on  the  first  half-year's 
payment. 

4.  Catholic  AJFairs. 

The  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall  in 
behalf  of  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  gaols  and  work- 
houses was  followed  by  a  deputation 
to  Lord  Palmeiaton,  and  by  inter* 


views  with  the  Home  Secretary  and 
with  the  President  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board.  No  minister  appears  to  have 
disputed  the  Justice  of  the  demanda 
which  were  made.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  will  have  the 
strength  to  overcome  the  bigotry  of 
the  country,  and  to  render  it  power* 
less  against  Catholic  prisonen  and 
paupers. 

Considearable  occitement  was  er^ 

ated  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  a 
deputation  wailed  on  Lord  Palmer- 
stwn  to  protest  against  further  con* 
cessions  to  Catholics.  They  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  opinions  he  had  alre&dy 
expressed. 

A  8}'nod  has  been  held  at  Oscott, 
the  proceedings  of  which  have  not 
transpired;  and, afteraeonfermkcettt 
Dublin,  the  Irish  Bishops  have  is- 
sued a  pastoral  einbodying  very  im- 

{>ortant  resolutions  respecting  popu- 
ar  ednoation.  Hie  system  which 
they  nnAnimOttsly  condemn  has  had 
a  long  trial,  and  can  at  least  be 
judged  by  its  fruits.  The  following 
extract  contains  the  sttbatanoe  of  the 
pastoral : 

1.  That  schools  for  Catholic  youth 
should  be  such  as  to  ensure  for  them 
the  benefit  of  a  .safe  secular  education, 
and  adequatf^  religious  instruction  in 
the  faith  and  practices  of  the  OiUiolie 
Church.  They  should  be,  therefore, 
so  subordinated  to  Bishops  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  as  that  no  books 
may  be  used  in  them  for  secular  in- 
struction to  which  the  ordinary  shall 
object ;  and  that  the  teachers,  both 
aa  to  appointment  and  removal,  and 
the  solcftion  of  all  bnoks  for  religious 
instruction,  and  the  airangements  for 
it,  be  under  iSb/a  control  of  the  same 
ordinary.  That  the  principles  enun- 
ciated can  bo  adequately  embodied 
and  acted  upon  in  this  country  only 
on  a  system  of  educatiofi  exclusiv^y 
for  Catholics.  Thai  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  have  a  right  to  obtain  such 
a  proportion  of  the  aid  allocated  by 
Parliament  for  education  as,  regard 
beinj»  had  to  their  numbers  and  the 
condition  of  the  Catholic  population, 
will  suffice  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  to  be  con- 
ducted on  thoroughly  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. That  the  concession  of  grants 
for  exclusively  Catholic  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  British  co- 
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Ionics  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fairness  of  the  claim  to  a  grant  being 
made  for  (^tholie  aehools In  LreUuid ; 
and  that  the  Catholic  people  of  Ire- 
land should  therefore  insist,  through 
their  repreHeatAtives  in  Parliament, 
and  by  diieet  appUcation  to  the  Oo* 
vemment,  on  obtaining  such  a  grant. 
That  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, though  tolerated  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
eoontry,  must  be  from  its  very  nature 
in  aevcrul  respect^)  ubjectiunablo  to 
Catholics ;  and  that  the  changes  made 
in  its  rules  from  time  to  time,  having 
been  adv«se  to  Catholic  interests, 
have  increased  the  distrust  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  episcopacy.  That  we  signnlise 
as  especially  objectionable  the  non- 
recognition  of  tne  control  over  edu- 
cation which  the  Catholie  Church 
holds  to  have  been  conferred  on 
Bishops  b^  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jemia  Christ,  when  He  aaid  to  HIa 
Apostles,  '  Go,  teach  all  nations' 
(Jfatt.  xxviii.  19). 

**  2.  The  practical  substitution,  in 
its  stead,  of  the  control  of  a  Board 
consisting  of  members  of  different 
religious  denominations,  predomi- 
nantly Proteatant,  and  deriving  ita 
authority  exclusively  from  the  State, 
whilst  its  power  extends  to,  and  is 
cxerdaed  in,  matters  Titallj  affecting 
religion. 

**  3  The  education  of  Catholics — 
of  teachers  in  the  model  or  normal 
schools,  even  in  history  and  philoso- 

Ehy.  and  ot  children  in  Other  achoola» 
y  Protestants. 

**  4.  The  constitution  generaUy  of 

the  model  and  training  schools,  and 
thoir  ostablLshment  throughout  the 
country  in  opposition,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  declared  opinions  of  the  local 
Bishops. 

**  5.  The  exclusion  from  the  schools 
of  the  croas,  and  of  all  symbola  of 

Catholic  devotion. 

"  6.  The  character  of  several  of 
the  books  published  by  the  commis- 
sioners, the  use  of  which  is  enforced 
in  the  schools  under  their  immediate 
management,  and  is  practically  un- 
avoidable in  achoola  driving  aidfrom 
tiie  Board. 

7.  The  rule  adopted  some  years 
a^  by  the  Board,  according  to  which 
aid  has  been  since  ita  adoption  refused 
for  the  erection  or  outfit  of  sihools 
unless  the  school  estate  be  vested  in 


the  Board ;  a  condition  expressly  at 
variance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  in  the 
National  and  Provincial  Synods. 

"  8.  The  inherent  evil  in  the  sys- 
tem that  the  schools  are  all  liable 
to  inspection  by  Protestant  officers  of 
the  Board;  and  the  fact  that  schools 
eselusivelyattended  bvCtethoUca  wt% 
to  a  vast  extent,  excluaively  under 
Protestant  inspection. 

9.  The  fact  that  in  schools  de- 
riving aid  from  the  Board.  Catholie 
children  have  received,  and  may  re- 
ceive, religious  instruction  from  Pro- 
testant teachers,  in  opposition  to  the 
orif^inal  constitution  as  laid  down 
by  Lord  Stanley ;  the  commissioners 
not  recognising  the  rightful  claims  of 
Catholic  pastors  to  be  the  guardiana 
of  the  religion  of  Catliolic  youth  in 
attendance  at  National  schools. 

**That  we  have  been  deeply  al- 
armed by  the  attempts  now  making 
to  induce  the  government  to  increase 
and  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  mixed 
system,  by  the  establishment  of  in- 
termediate schools  on  the  principles 
of  that  system ;  and  that  we  call 
upon  the  Cteth<^e  dergy  and  laity 
of  Ireland  to  aid  us  in  resisting,  by 
meetings,  petitions,  and  all  other  con> 
stitutionaf  meam,  the  eatabijahmant 
of  such  mixed  intennediate  achoola 
for  Catholics. 

"  That  in  the  event  of  tiic  estab- 
lishment of  a  ayatem  of  intermediate 
education,  we  claim  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  public  money  for  the  support 
and  eataUUlNnent  of  separate  achoohi 
to  be  conducted  on  Catholic  princi- 
jilos,  in  which  Catholic  youth  may 
receive  a  good  and  liberal  education, 
without  exposing  their  faith  or  mo- 
rals to  the  dai^;eta  of  the  mixed 
system. 

**  That  whereaa  nunerooa  achoola, 
collegea,  and  seminaries,  erected  at 
great  expense,  are  already  existing, 
under  the  direction  of  the  proper 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
which  science  and  literature  are  dili- 
gently cultivated,  and  other  similar 
institutions  may  be  gradually  erected, 
those  schools,  colleges,  and  semina- 
ries afford  the  Government  an  easy 
means  of  giving  us  that  aid  for  Catho- 
lic intermediate  education  to  whidl 
we  are  fully  entitled. 

*'  That  in  accordance  with  the  decii 
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aon  already  pronounced  by  the  Holy 
See,  we  nitemteoiir  eondemnatioB  ot 

the  present  system  of  education  estab- 
Ikhedin  iheQucen'sColleges;  thai  we 
cannot  but  declare  that  the  said  sys- 
tem hastigaaUylkikd,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  expense  entailed  by 
it  on  the  country  ;  and  that  we  con- 
aider  that  the  only  meana  fbr  the  Oo- 
vernment  to  frei-  theinsolvc>s  from  the 
reapomtibility  of  maiuiaining  the  pre- 
aent  uneless,  expensive,  and  noxious 
system,  would  be  to  give  over  the 
Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway,  situ- 
ate in  Catholic  provinces,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  CathoKe  principlca,  while 
the  Presbyterians  iire  provided  for 
in  the  College  of  Belfaat,  and  the 
aembem  of  the  E»tabUahed  Church 
in  the  Universitv  of  Dubliii. 

"  That  we  shall  embody  the  sub- 
stance of  the  above  resolutions  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland,  calling  on  the  Go- 
Temment  to  take  our  daima  into 
oonaideration  and  to  grant  them.** 

In  Parliament  a  hill  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  William  Somcrville 
enabling  Catholics  to  occupy  the 
post  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
The  debate,  in  which  no  Catholic 
members  took  part,  was  conducted 
as  a  part^  fight.  It  was  net  wresaed 
to  a  division.  It  was  chiefly  inte- 
resting to  know  whether  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  would  stand  by  the 
Oatholics,  or  would  act  in  thia  case 
aa  the  instrument  of  tht-  Protestant 
party.  Mr.  Disraeli  chose  the  for- 
mer idtematiTe,  ami  waa  loudly  de- 
nounced by  the  sturdy  FroCMtmita 
who  sit  boliind  him. 

Ministers  attempted  to  pass  a  bill 
for  the  settlement  of  Catholie  Troata, 
which  the  Catholic  mem'  ers  com- 
pelled them  to  withdraw.  The  usual 
exemption  waa  renewed  until  July  l» 
1860.  Mr.  Bowyer  undertook  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  on  the  subject,  which 
will  be  considered  next  year. 

To  a  Catholic  the  most  intereetSng 
event  perhaps  of  the  late  session  oc- 
cuned  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Eltho's 
motion,  which  amounted  to  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  Qreat  caution  and  re- 
serve hafe  bean  displayed  by  miaia- 
tera  in  speaking  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  ;  but  they  have  been  less 
diplomatic  in  their  language  regard- 
ing a  iOf  vaign  who  xiigva  om  the 


hearts  of  a  Urger  portion  of  mankind, 
hut  whoae  power,  not  being  repre- 
sented by  fleets  and  armie«,  o^'t  rs 
no  inducement  to  public  men  to  curb 
the  license  of  their  tongues.  The 
statesman  who  undertook  to  make 
up  for  the  .silence  iinposi'd  upon  hia 
colleagues  by  tlie  lormidable  vicinity 
of  prance,  and  to  give  the  neceesary 
relief  to  the  complimcnis  which  they 
address  to  the  Italian  revolutionists 
by  a  corresponding  vituperation  of 
an  I;alian  sovert  ign,  waa  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
sovereign  whom  he  selected  as  the 
object  of  his  paaaionate  denuncitttioB 
was  Pius  IX. 

**  But  to  speak  seriously,  I  must 
say,  in  reference  to  the  Pope— quite 
apart  irom  all  sectarian  iiflforniiree 
as  a  personage  occupyins;  an  eminent 
Btatiun  and  po^ses^iiig  du»iiuguie»hed 
authority,  as  the  head  of  a  great  body 
of  Christian  bclicvt  rs,  that  my  wish, 
would  be  to  look  upon  him  with  all 
the  renpect  which  ia  due  to  thoee 
united  titles.  I,  however,  lament, 
as  cordially  as  I  could  lament  if  I 
had  the  nearest  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  hin^  when  I  aee  a  aovereign 
who  makes  pretensions  to  represent 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  me^eaty  of 
Heaven  reduced  to  beemne  a  mendi- 
cant at  f  )reign  courts,— a  mendicant, 
too,  not  lor  the  purpose  merely  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  subaiMcuee, 
but  with  the  olqect  of  pi  ocuria^  mi- 
litary armaments  whereby  to  carry 
the  ravages  of  tire  and  sword  over 
the  fair  provincea  which  he  gOTeme, 
and  to  rivet  chains  on  the  necks  of 
men,  every  one  of  whom  it  is  hie 
direct  personal  interest  to  defend." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  more 
loudly  cheered  than  when,  in  deli- 
vering this  passage,  he  committed 
the  act  which  will  do  moat  to  preju- 
dice his  fair  fame.  It  was  said  of 
an  ancient  historian,  that  if  he  had 
found  that  he  could  round  off  a  period 
better  by  making  Pompey  win  the 
battle  of  PharsaluK,  be  would  have 
made  him  win  it.  It  can  haxdly  have 
been  firom  mere  atreaa  of  rheunrie  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  invented  and  uttered 
this  stupid  and  impudent  calumny. 
Nobody  before  htm  hae  ventured  to 
represent  Pius  IX.  as  a  bloodthirsty 
and  mi>anthropic  tyrant.  Yet  he 
knew  full  well  that  if  the  Pope  ie 
Mfiitad  bj  foraigpi  tioop%— and  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  expression!  apply  to  the 
French,  not  the  Swiss, — it  is  because 
it  'i»  impoMible  withuut  the  aid  of 
WMHoription  to  raise  a  Roman  wxmy 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  coun- 
tnr  and  the  exigencies  ol'  the  time. 
Tbece  isnoconostateoii  the  Continent, 
not  even  of  thosu  whubc  neutrality 
is  assured  by  treaties,  that  ha8  not  an 
army  at  least  twice  aii  large  in  pro- 
poTiion  to  its  populauOB  as  the  Pupal 
army.  A  rainiotcr  in  a  country  which 
is  miable  in  times  of  great  emergency 
to  niae  a  tufloieBt  force  of  volvateen, 
which  in  our  time  hired  mercenaries 
in  Germany,  and  formerly  purchased 
them  of  German  prmces,  which  once 
oelled  to  ita  aid,  against  its  own  sub- 
jects, the  aafages  of  America,  and  in 
our  own  tame  trusted  its  cause  to  the 
barbarona  races  of  northern  India, 
ought  not  to  have  denounced  the  Pope 
because,  for  the  ver^  same  reason,  out 
of  respect  for  the  hboty  of  his  sub- 
jeeta,  he  too  hae  laeoofte  to  foreign 
aid.  The  peaceful  presence  of  the 
French  is  enough  to  preserve  order 
in  Rome,  and  we  have  not  heard  that 
they  had  been  sent  out  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  over  the  provinces  which 
the  Pope  governs.  They  brought  him 
hack,  as  the  allies  brought  the  Bour- 
bons to  Paris  after  twenty  years  of 
war.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  forgets 
that  in  Englasd  fbreign  troops  were 
brought  in  to  accomplish  the  tAvo 
revolutions,  which,  as  a  sound  Pro- 
testant and  a  sound  Whig,  he  doubt- 
less regards  as  the  happiest  events  in 
the  xnodern  history  of  the  country,— 


the  Beformaticn  under  Edward  YI., 
and  the  Kevolution  which  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Dutch  t>uldiers  of 
the  Great  Ddiverer,  of  pious  and  tni' 
mortal  memory. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  long  cmoyed, 
above  all  our  etatesmen,  the  aomira- 
tion  of  the  country  for  his  talents, 
and  the  esteem  of  the  best  men  for 
his  character ;  and  he  has  long  suf- 
fered from  the  dislike  of  the  power* 
ful  party  whose  good  opinion  most 
men  would  be  sorry  to  possess.  This 
position  has  beoome,  it  appears,  in* 
tolerable  to  him.  He  has  approached 
the  state  of  mind  described  by  Bfr. 
Biuke  as  "a  disposition  to  hojpe 
sometlung  from  the  variety  end  in- 
constancy of  villany,  rather  thau 
from  the  tiresome  uniformity  of  &xed 
principle."  He  has  been  respectable 
too  long,  and  it  his  not  answered. 
Ue  has  resolved  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  to  try  whether  he  will  not 
bo  more  acceptable  to  the  country 
by  borrowinj;  something  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  contempt  lor  light,  some 
of  die  claptrap  of  Lord  John,  and 
some  of  the  bitterness  of  Mr.  New- 
d^ate.  JUut  in  sacrificing  his  old 
friends,  he  will  not  be  sure  of  the 
new.  It  is  ea»y  to  lose  respectability; 
it  ir*  not  easy  to  obtain  popularity. 
Ills  new  allies  will  nevet  forget  his 

Sast  career,  they  will  never  think 
im  one  of  themselves.  And  they 
will  be  right;  for  in  l^is  assumed  bi- 
gotry and  his  radical  politics  he  hae 
neither  the  merit  of  sincerity  nor  the 
excuse  of  blindness. 
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1.  Batde  of  Solferino. 

After  the  defeat  at  Magenta  and  the 
fall  of  Milan,  the  Austnans  resolved 

to  abandon  all  their  positions  in 
Lombardy  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Po,  lu  order  to  concvutrale  their 
forces  for  a  battle  on  the  Mineio. 
The  evacuation  of  Picicenz  i,  in  ptu"- 
ticular,  which  had  been  fortiiied  in 
extraordinary  baste  and  at  vast  ex- 
pense, and  which  was  so  strong  that 
Its  garrison  would  have  threatened 
Milan,  uud  might  have  diverted  a 


very  eonsideraUe  fbsee  from  the  ad- 

vancing  army  of  the  allies,  operated 
greatly  to  increase  the  moral  eifect 
of  the  battle  on  the  Ticino.  In  thu 
eastern  part  of  Lombardy  the  coun- 
try people  exhibited  great  apathy, 
and  little  of  that  hostility  to  Austria 
which  wae  shown  in  meet  of  the 
large  town.s.  They  seemed  to  expect 
that  the  Austrians  would  soon  re- 
turn; and  the  aUiee  found  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  assistance  and 
information  from  them  than  the  Aus- 
I  trian6  had  luuud  iu  Piedmont.  Yet 
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for  a  fortnight  their  progress  was 
unimpeded ;  and  before  the  decisive 
action  took  place  8393  Austrian  pri- 
sonors  had  been  Rent  to  France. 
Amongfit  these  there  were  many 
deiertera.  Considerable  disaffection 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  Itnliini  regi- 
ments, two  of  which  were  scut  home 
to  Oemany;  at  the  same  time  the 
Croats  of  the  militarr  frontier  showed 
little  inclination  to  fight,  and  readily 
laid  down  their  arms. 

For  a  time  the  Auatriana  teemed 
disposed  to  await  the  enemy  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chiese,  but  ulti- 
matelj  retired  aeron  the  Mincio;  aad 
on  the  23d  June  the  whole  space 
between  the  Chiese  and  the  Mincio 
separated  the  two  armies.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  Austrian 
army  recrossed  th(?  Mincio  at  five 
points,  and  took  up  a  very  strong 
position,  with  the  centre  at  w>1ferino, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  battle  on 
the  morrow.  J^ater  in  the  day  the 
allied  army  advanced  alno,  leaving 
only  the  corps  of  Canrobert  to  the 
extreme  right  beyond  the  Chiese, 
where  it  took  little  part  in  the  ensu- 
ing conflict.  The  French  centre  was 
nt  Montrchiaro,  and  the  Sardinians 
on  the  left  extended  to  the  Lake  of 
Oarda.  The  outposis  were  opposite 
each  other  on  the  erening  of  the  23d. 

The  battle  be^an  early  in  the 
morning,  on  the  24th  June;  and  at 
half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  the 
key  of  the  Austrian  position  at  Snl- 
fiermo  was  taken.  At  this  time  the 
contest  on  their  left  wing  was  un- 
decided, and  on  the  right  Benedek 
had  repulsed  the  Sardinians  ;  but  the 
Austrians  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
recrossed  the  Mincio  in  unbroken 
order.  It  was  a  defeat  very  similar 
in  its  character  to  that  which  the 
flrst  Napoleon  encountered  at  As- 
pem,  and  which  hv  retrieved  at  Wa- 
gram.  It  is  said  that  the  firing  was 
heard  at  Trieste. 

The  Austrians,  according  to  their 
official  report,  had  about  140,000  men 
engaged ;  and  the  allies,  according  to 
the  jRsfHf,  ld7,WM>.  Oficers  who 
were  present  on  the  p7"0und  com- 
puted the  French  force  engaged  at 
110,000,  the  Sardinian  at  40,000, 
and  the  Austrian  at  133,(M0 ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
under  Zedwitz,  10,000  strong,  was 
left  at  Qoito  att  day.  But  the  nu- 


merical superiority  of  the  allies  wai 
entirely  on  tlft^  left  wing,  where  the 
Sardinians  oppCMed  Bencdek's  corps 

ot  24,000  men  with  a  greatly  su- 
perior force,  80  that  the  Austrians 
met  the  French  in  the  centre  and 
on  their  left  with  nearly  equal  num- 
bers. Their  loss,  according  to  the 
official  Wtemer  Zeitmt^^  was  6S0  of- 
ficers and  12.367  men,  killed  and 
wounded  (of  whom  2.3  ■)2  were  killed) 
and  <i,3 14  prisoners,  in  all  19,311,  and 
13  gims.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  be> 
sides  prisoners,  amounted,  aeroiding 
to  the  Moniteur,  to  944  olhcers  and 
17,300  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  b;ittle  of  Solfcrino,  the  most 
important  for  all  Europe  that  has 
been  fought  since  Waterloo,  confirms 
what  was  said  by  a  militaij  writer 
last  April :  "  At  the  present  day,  in 
consequence  of  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  armies,  even  a  general  of  irerr 
moderate  capacity  will  accomplish 
something;,  provided  he  has  a  suffi- 
cient force ;  without  very  considsfw 
able  superiority  of  numbos,  no  bnl* 
liant  victories.  It  is  becomins;  moVB 
and  more  difiicult  to  be  a  great  ge- 
neral." 

The  causes  which  determined  the 
result  of  the  battle  must  undoubtedly 
be  sought,  first,  in  Ae  superiority 
either  of  Uie  commanders  or  of  the 
men.  Several  characteristic  facts 
have  come  to  light.  The  Austrian 
system  brings  the  youngest  troops 
into  action  first.  Those  battalions  of 
the  regiments  engaged  which  consist 
of  Teterans  did  not  reach  Italy  until 
the  beginnmg  of  July.  "  It  is  in  case 
of  reverses,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "that 
old  soldiers  arc  excellent.  Under 
tire  young  soldiers  led  by  energetic 
ofH(  ers  aredoubtlcss  more  impetuous, 
because  they  know  less  of  danger; 
but  at  tiie  flfst  rereree  they  are  be- 
wildered — tlie  first  sufferings  disgust 
them  ;  and,  especially  if  they  have 
been  only  a  short  time  under  com- 
mand, a  check  confounda  them,  and 
converts  their  ra<ili  bravery  into  pro- 
found discouragement."  The  French 
emperor,  unlike  his  unde,  has  pur- 
sued with  great  suc(  ess  the  plan  of 
using  his  best  troops  at  once.  Next, 
the  variety  of  nations  of  which  the 
Austrian  army  is  composed  is  inju- 
rious not  so  much  to  its  harmonr  as 
to  its  equality  (there  are  04,000  f  ro- 
testanta  and  16^000  Jews  in  the  Ana- 
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trian  serrice).  The  Hungarian  ca- 
valry and  the  riflemen  of  the  Alps  are 
better  troops  than  those  ot  thereat  of 
the  empire.  It  is  to  the  JSggr*  that 
fhe  unexampled  mortality  among  the 
olBoera  in  the  allied  armies  is  due. 
The  Fkmoh  oflleen  in  particnhir  take 
the  lead,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
men  in  moments  of  extreme  peril. 
The  cry  of  "  Epaulettes  en  tivant"  was 
often  heard  by  the  Austriuns  during 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  French 
on  the  tower  at  Solferino,  which  is 
ealled  the  Spia  <r  Italia  **  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  artillery  was 
less  destructive  than  was  anticipated. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  has 
written  extremely  well  on  artillery*, 
devised  a  gun  of  liis  own,  which,  in 
1852,  he  introduced  into  the  French 
army,  in  spite  of  very  general  oppo. 
tition  amoiii^  his  officers.  Rut  liis 
short  twelve-pounders  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  were  given  up.  The  famous 
new  rifled  guns  were  invented  and 
patented  in  France,  in  l^AG,  by  Mr. 
Whitworth,  who  has  since  succeeded 
in  making  a  gun  of  a  much  more  for- 
midable description.  At  Solferino  it 
was  observed  that  tliey  fired  high. 
An  officer  writes,  "  I  saw  more  than 
200  shells  go  over  the  third  JBger 
battalion,  without  doing  any  dam- 
age." It  was  found,  indeed,  lluit 
the  safest  place  was  in  the  van.  The 
artillery -officer  who  was  the  Times 
correspondent  at  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters writes  :  **  Amongst  the 
wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000 
or  oOOO,  who  are  now  in  Verona 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  it  is 
remarkable  how  few  are  suffering 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  artillery." 
On  the  other  hand,  many  were  suf- 
fering from  wounds  in  the  neck  and 
arms  inflicted  by  the  teeth  of  the 
Turcos.  The  reason  of  the  procla. 
mation,  in  which  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  tells  his  soldiers  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  ormes  rfe  precision,  wa-s, 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  his  own 
troope  are  furnished  with  them. 

Among  the  instances  of  bad  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  to  which  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  has  a(  customed  tts,  is  the 
circumstance  tliat  one  part  of  the 
•rmy  was  attacked  before  breakfast, 
so  that  thev  fought  fitting,  while 
the  remaincler  had  nothing  to  cat 
after  seven  o'clock.  At  Verona  no 


wine  was  served  out  to  them,  but 

they  received  money  to  buy  it;  and 
there  was  none  to  be  had.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle  there  were  beds 
prepared  at  Verona  for  only  1000 
wounded,  and  the  place  was  not  pro* 
visioned.  These  faults  were,  how- 
ever, quickly  repaired.  In  particu- 
lar, while  the  hospital-ilver  raged 
in  tlio  hospitals  in  Lombardy,  where 
the  heat  was  intense  ;  whikt  at  Mi- 
lan, a  fortnight  after  the  battle,  there 
were  12,436  men  in  hospital,  and 
about  5000  at  Cremona, — the  Aus- 
trians  escaped  disease  in  great  mea- 
sure by  sending  their  wounded  by 
rail  to  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

The  two  Emperors  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  for  many  hours.  It 
was  said,  with  unnecessary  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  Emperor  of  the  nench 
was  so  hotly  engaged  that  he  had  his 
epaulet  shot  away.  It  was  torn  cff 
while  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at 
Castclnedolo  in  the  morning.  He 
himself  announced  that  he  slept,  on 
the  night  after  tlie  battle,  in  the 
room  at  Oavriana  which  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  had  occupied  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  it  is  known  that  Francis 
Joseph  was  nefer  offhia  hone  when 
at  Cavriana. 

2.  Ckmdudinff  Events  of  the  War. 

The  Austrians  retired  within  their 

famous  quadrangle  of  fortresses,  one 
army  withdrawing  towards  Mantua, 
the  other  to  Verona.  The  population 
of  Verona  exhibited  signs  of  discon- 
tent and  hatred  to  the  Austrians,  and 
provoked  from  the  Governor-  General 
Urban  a  proclamation,  June  26th,  in 
which  he  says:  "The  jxihlic  has  to 
bus^  itself  as  little  as  pubbiblc  with 
military  movements;  the  educated 
civilian  knows  how  to  contain  his 
curiosity;  the  malcontent,  belonging 
to  the  mob.  becomes  insolent  and 
presumptuous ;  he  will  have  to  thank 
himself  for  the  consequences."  And 
again,  '*  No  diff  erence  will  be  made 
in  persons,  as  I  shall  simply  punish 
the  act  or  the  intention.  In  order 
that  the  inhabitants  uf  V^erona  may 
know  what  kind  6f  person  they  have 
to  deal  widi,  I  declure  that  every  one 
of  them  may  have  confidence  in  me, 
as  a  loyal  Austrian,  but  thai  I  have 
confidence  in  none  of  them." 

Meantime  the  French  followed  the 
Austrians  across  the  Mincio  on  the 
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fourth  day  after  the  battle;  and  the 
Picdinoiitcsc,  vvhosu  biegc-ltain  hud 
not  arrived,  invested  the  fbrtress  of 
Peschiera.  At  tlic  same  time,  Prince 
Kapoleon,  who  with  36,000  men  had 
inarched  through  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  Pur  ma,  every  where  encouraging 
the  movement  in  favour  of  t!u'  iiide- 

f»endeuce  ot  Italy,  but  mieliug  with 
ittle  eneoura<^HMncnt  for  hia  own  de- 
f»ii:ns,  arrived  witli  his  army.  Gun- 
boats were  being  conveyed  by  laud 
to  the  lake  of  Oarda,  in  order  to  aid 
in  the  sicpo  of  Peschii  ra ;  and  Gari- 
baldi was  sent  with  his  volunteers, 
and  a  body  of  Piedmontese  regulars, 
up  the  Valtcllina,  to  force  the  Stel- 
vie,  and  threaten  the  Austrian  com- 
muaiculionH  with  i'yrol.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  ooUected  in  the  Adriatic 
for  the  purjjosc  of  attackinj^  Venice, 
by  which  their  retreat  would  have 
been  cut  off. 

And  n.tw  the  time  seemed  to  have 
arrived  when  the  8tren<;th  of  those 
lortretsses,  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  deenied  to  be  invincible  in 
Italy,  was  to  be  tested  by  the  new 
instrumenta  of  attack  of  which  the 
French  army  apeak  with  ao  much 
hope.  It  is  commonly  taid  that  Uie 
science  of  attack  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  the  science  of  defence 
in  war.  The  enormous  armies  which 
were  introduced  in  the  rcvitlutionary 
wars,  by  allowing  a  commander  to 
pass  by  fortreasea  without  any  apprc- 
bensioriK  from  the  small  garrihons 
■which  tliev  contained,  undoubtedly 
gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  old  sys- 
terns  of  fortification;  and  tlie  new 
inventions  in  artillery  have  decided 
the  fate  of  all  places  fortihed  on  the 
dd  plan.  But  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
taught  a  lesson  to  engineers,  and  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  new  system,  the 
elBcacy  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
tried  against  the  new  artillery.  It 
consists  simply  in  the  substitution 
of  a  large  army  for  a  defensive  gar- 
riaon.  For  this  purpose,  the  defences 
are  so  enormously  extended,  that  they 
cannot  be  invested,  and  are  able  to 
contain  a  force  almost  equal  to  the 
largeat  that  can  be  brought  against 
them.  The  two  conditions  under 
which  a  siege  was  formerly  supposed 
to  give  pnimise  of  success  were,  first, 
a  great  sujioriority  of  force  on  the 
part  of  the  a^isailant8 ;  and  secondly, 
the  possibility  of  so  sunoundiug  the 


place  that  no  reinfbrcemeuts  could 
reach  it.  In  the  absence  of  these 
conditiona,  Sehaatopol,  though  has- 
tily and  imperfectly  fortified,  resisted 
for  nearly  a  vear.  Of  the  fortresses 
composing  the  quadrangle,  Vermm 
alone  is  constructed  m  this  manner* 
The  time  that  Peschiera  and  Legnago 
could  hold  out  may  be  eubily  com- 
puted, and  a  small  force  is  sufficient 
to  blockade  Mantua.  Rut  Verona, 
defended  by  the  whole  Austrian 
army,  ia  deemed  impregnable,  until 
by  the  fall  of  Venice  and  the  occu- 
pation of  southern  Tyrol  the  com- 
munications with  Austria  are  cut  oSL 
For  this  purpose,  the  French  admiral 
in  the  Adriatic  roct  ived  orders  to 
attack  Venice,  and  wiis  on  the  point 
of  doing  BO  (July  lOih)  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  At  the  same 
time  Garibaldi  attacked  the  position 
of  the  Austrians  on  the  Stelvio;  and 
here,  July  8th,  the  la»>t  action  of  tlui 
war  was  loui;lit.  The  Ansirian  po- 
sition on  the  heights  was  almoat 
impregnable,  and  the  Italiuis  mn 
I  repulsed  by  a  very  small  fimo  of 
Kaiaerjdger  and  volunteers, 

3.  Annisticf. 

In  the  first  days  of  July  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  effected, 
and  a  letter  was  written  by  Marshal 
Vaillant  with  the  firbt  hints  of  a 
truce.  The  Kmperor  of  Austria  did 
not  attend  to  this  proposal;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  Gih,  General 
Fleury  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Ve- 
rona with  direct  proposals  of  an  ar- 
mistice ;  for  the  French  expected  an 
attack  on  the  7th,  and  turned  out 
at  three  in  the  morning  to  meet  iu 
Fleury  had  found  Franda  Joptph  in 
bed.  He  got  \\\).  and  ])roniiscd  an 
answer  next  morning.  Meantime  he 
tele>?raphed  to  Berlin,  where  Prince 
Windischi^ratx  was  endeavouring  to 
indtice  the  I'russinn  Regent  to  act 
energetically  on  behalf  of  Austria, 
sending  a  pressing  request  to  the 
Regent  to  know  definitively  what 
he  intended  to  do.  The  Prussian 
government  declined  to  give  any 
positive  answer. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  despatch, 
Francis  Joseph  agreed  to  the  truce. 
General  Fleury  brought  the  news 
to  the  En>peror  of  the  French  about 
ten  on  the  morning  of  the  7thi  and 
on  leaving  Verona  he  apok«  to  the 
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«Aeen  whom  he  taw  of  the  proba- 
bility of  peace. 

'llie  Paris  newspayipTs  that  an- 
nounced this  news  received  the  fol- 
lowing tnmmMMiquii  **  It  would  be 
premature  to  attach  too  mxich  impor- 
tance to  this  announcement.  Th«re 
if  no  qoeetkm  of  a  diplomatic  ar- 
immcmentt  but  oaily  of  a  military 
act.  *  A.  similar  warning  appeared 
in  the  Momtcur,  and  orders  came  to 
pnm  Ibrward  the  French  arroamentt 
as  enorfjetieally  ns  possible. 

Ju/u  6.  An  armistice  was  signed  at 
Vtllaftaaca  between  Manhai  Yail- 
lant  and  General  Hess.  Hostilities 
were  not  to  recommence  until  Au- 
gust the  16ih  at  noon.  The  armies 
to  retain  their  actual  positions,  the 
works  at  Peschiera  to  remain  as  they 
were,  but  the  place  to  be  provisioned 
in  two  daye. 

On  the  following  day  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Francis  Joseph  proposing 
an  interTiew,  and  laying  down  the 
conditiona  tm  whidi  he  was  prepared 
to  make  peace,  adding,  that  if  these 
terms  were  deemed  uneatistactory, 
it  would  be  better  that  no  meeting 
should  take  place,  as  it  wuuhl  be 
painful  to  renew  hoetilities  with  one 
with  whom  he  had  just  become  per- 
tonally  acquainted.*  Prime  Alex- 
ander of  Hesse  was  sent  to  Napoleon 
on  Sunday  the  lOih  to  arrange  the 
meeting. 

Yet,  on  the  same  day,  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  troops,  in  which  the  eondusion 
of  peace  waa  made  to  appear  still 
uncertain  and  improbable:  "This 
truce  will  permit  you  to  rest  after 
your  glorious  labours,  and  to  recoTcr, 
if  necessary,  new  strength  to  continue 
the  work  which  you  have  so  glori- 
ously inaugurated  liy  your  courage 
and  your  devoCiOB.  I  am  about  to 
return  to  Paris,  and  shall  leave  the 
provisional  command  of  my  army  to 
Marshal  Vail  I  ant;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Lour  of  combat  shall  have  Ktruck, 
Tou  will  see  me  again  amongst  you 
m  order  to  share  your  dangers.*' 


4.  Pmc<»  of  VUlafranca. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  11th 
July,  the  two  Emperors  met  at  Tilla- 

*  ThU  letter  wm  the  Immediate  csoie  of 
Um  concltuioD  of  p>  act,  and  tho  snsploloe  of 
WM^ia;  sn4  loiidacltji  oo  the  jm  ef  the 


franca.  After  some  ceremony,  Na- 
poleon entered  the  house  first,  say- 
ing, Vous  etes  chez  vous."  thereby 
giving  the  officers  present  a  liint 
about  the  fate  of  Yenetia;  and  in  an 
iiitcrv  ie  w  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
settled  the  terms  of  peace,  which 
were  taken  by  Prinee  Napoleon  to 
Verona  on  the  evening  of  the  II th, 
and  there  signed  by  Francis  Joseph, 
and  then  taken  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  Monnunbano,  who  resiated  a  long 
time,  and  signed  in  great  disgust. 
Prince  Napoleon  was  eager  for  peace. 
The  terms  are  as  follows: 

*•  Between  his  majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  it  has  been 
agreed  as  fcUowa: 

"The  two  sovereigns  will  favour 
the  creation  of  on  Italian  Confede- 
ration. 

"  That  Confederation  shall  be  un- 
der the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Holy  Father. 

"The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  his 
rights  over  Lombardy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fortresses  of  Mantua 
and  Peschiera,  so  that  the  frontier  of 
the  Austrian  possessions  shall  start 
from  the  extreme  range  of  the  for- 
tress of  Peschiera,  and  shall  extend 
in  a  direct  line  along  the  Mincio  as 
far  as  (iraziu ;  thence  to  bcor/arolo 
and  Luzuna  to  the  Po,  whence  the 
actual  frontiers  shall  continue  to 
form  the  limits  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  hand 
over  (remettra)  tho^  ceded  territory 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Venetia  shall  form  part  of  the 
Italian  Confederatinn,  though  re* 
nmininp:  \inder  the  CTOWn  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria. 

**  The  €htmd  Duhe  of  Tuseany 
and  the  Duke  of  Modena  return  to 
their  States,  granting  a  general  am- 
nesty. 

"  1'he  two  emperors  will  ask  the 
Holy  Father  to  introduce  indispent* 
able  reforms  into  his  States. 

**  A  foil  and  complete  amnesty  is 
granted  on  both  sides  to  persons  com- 
promised in  the  late  events  in  the 
territories  of  €h«  bell^rent  parties. 

"  Done  at  Villafranca  the  11th  of 
July  1859." 

Both  emperors  immediately  issued 
orders  of  the  day,  announcing  to 
thttir  armisa  the  fionditifflpa  of  the 
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peace.  Th  at  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria is  as  follows : 

"  Venma,  \2th  July  1859. 
*'  Tmsting  in  the  goodness  of  my 

cause,  I  engaged  in  the  contest  for 
the  sanctity  of  treaties,  relying  on 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  people,  on  the 
Talour  of  my  army,  and  OH  the  na» 
tural  allies  of  Austria. 

*'  My  people  I  have  found  ready 
for  every  sacrifice;  the  sangufaiary 
battles  have  displayed  anew  to  the 
world  the  heroism  and  intrepidity 
of  my  brave  army,  who,  inferior  in 
niimDeirs,  afti  r  tliunsands  of  officers 
and  men  had  scaled  with  their  lives 
their  attachment  to  their  dutv,  look 
cheerfully  forward,  with  unbroken 
strength  and  courage,  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fight.  Without  an 
ally,  I  yield  only  to  the  nnfavomrable 
position  of  political  affairs,  in  pre- 
sence of  wliich  it  becomes  my  first 
duty  not  to  make  useless  demands 
on  the  blood  of  my  soldiers  and  the 
sacrifices  of  my  people.    I  conclude 

£eace  on  the  basis  of  the  line  of  the 
[incio. 

*•  With  all  my  heart  I  thank  my 
army.  I  have  liad  a  new  proof  how 
unrcscrvciliy  I  can  reckon  upon  it 
in  future  wars." 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  enters 
into  political  details  with  his  sol- 
diers. This  18  highly  characteristic 
of  that  pr;ctorian  tone  which  the 
French  army  has  assumed  under  the 
Empire,  in  which  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  instrument,  and  has  become 
apolitical  iwwiT  in  the  state: 

*'  Soldiers, — The  bases  of  a  peace 
haTc  been  agreed  on  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria;  the  principal  object 
of  the  war  is  attamed ;  Italy  will  for 
the  first  time  become  a  nation.  A 
confederation  of  all  the  States  of 
Italy,  under  the  honorary  prcsidcnce 
of  the  Pope,  will  reunite  in  one  group 
the  members  of  the  same  family 
Venice,  it  is  true,  will  remain  under 
the  sceptre  of  Austria;  but  it  will 
be,  neverthdesa,  an  Italian  province, 
forming  part  of  the  ConfLtlcration. 

"  The  union  of  Lombiirdy  to  Pied- 
mont creates  for  us  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  a  powerful  ally,  who  will 
owe  to  lis  liis  intlepcndence.  The 
governments  that  have  taken  no  part 
in  this  movement,  or  are  recallra  to 
their  territories,  will  comprehend  the 
necessi^  of  salutary  reforms,  A  ge- 


neral amnesty  will  remove  all  traces 
of  civil  discord.  Italy,  henceforth 
the  mistress  of  her  own  destinies, 
can  only  blame  her^lf  if  she  does 
not  progress  in  order  and  liberty. 

'*  You  will  soon  return  to  France ; 
a  grateful  country  \vill  receive  with 
joy  the  soldiers  who  have  carried  to 
so  high  a  point  the  glory  of  our  arms 
at  Montebello,  Palcstro,  Turbigo, 
Magenta,  Marignano,  and  Solferino; 
who  in  two  months  have  liberated 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  have 
only  stopped  because  the  confiict 
was  assuming  a  magnit-ide  no  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  interests  that 
France  had  in  this  formidable  war. 

Be  ^roud,  then,  of  your  success; 
proud  ot  the  results  obtained ;  proud, 
above  all,  of  being  the  beloved  sons 
of  France,  which  will  always  be  a 
great  nation  as  long  as  she  has  the 
heart  to  comprehend  noble  causes, 
and  men  like  you  to  defend  them." 

6.  Imperial  Explnnatiotu. 

Immediately  after  peace  was 
signed,  the  two  emperors  returned 

home.  On  July  15th  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  published  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed, "  To  my  people." 

"  When  all  concessions  that  were 
allowable,  and  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  honour 
and  wdfare  of  the  country,  haye  been 
exhausted,  and  when  all  attempts  at 
a  pacific  arrangement  have  miscar- 
ried, there  is  no  room  for  choice,  and 
whfl^  cannot  be  sToided  becomes  • 
duty. 

**  This  duty  placed  me  under  the 
stem  necessity  of  demanding  from 

my  people  new  and  painful  sacrifices, 
in  order  to  place  in  a  state  of  defence 
their  most  sacred  interests.  My  faith- 
ful people  have  leeponded  to  my  i^* 
peal ;  they  have  pressed  forwaid  una- 
nimously in  defence  of  the  throne* 
and  they  have  made  the  sacrifices 
of  ever}'  kind  den. mdrd  by  circum- 
stances with  an  eagerness  which  me- 
rits my  gratitude— which  augments, 
if  possible,  the  profound  affection 
which  I  feel  for  them  —  and  which 
was  adapted  to  inspire  the  assurance 
that  the  just  cause  in  defence  of 
which  my  brave  armies  went  forth 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  contest  would 
be  victorious. 

**  Unhappily  the  result  has  not 
Gonreflpooded  with  the  general  effort^ 
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and  the  fortune  of  ww  hat  not  been 

IkTourable  to  us. 

*'  The  valiant  army  of  Austria  has, 
in  this  instance,  again  given  proo&  of 
iti  tried  heroism  and  its  incompar- 
able perseverance,  so  brilliant  that 
it  baa  commanded  tbe  admiration  of 
all,  even  of  it-;  enemies.  I  experi- 
ence a  legitimate  pride  in  being  the 
ebief  of  such  an  army ;  and  the  coun 
try  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  it  for 
havini:*  maintained  vigorously,  in  all 
its  piuiiy,  the  honour  ol  the  Austrian 
flag. 

"  It  is  not  less  perfectly  established 
that  our  enemies,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  effbvta,  to  q»ite  of  the  supe- 
rior forces  which  they  hlSl  for  along 
period  been  preparing  for  the  con- 
flict, have  been  able,  even  by  making 
the  greatest  sacrifices,  to  obtain  only 
advantages,  not  a  decisive  victor}' ; 
while  the  Austrian  army,  still  ani- 
mated by  the  same  ardour,  and  full 
of  the  same  courage,  maintained  a 
position,  the  possession  of  which  left 
perhaps  a  possibility  of  recovering 
from  the  enemy  all  the  advantages 
that  he  hud  gained.  But  for  this 
purpose  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  make  new  aacrifioea,  which 
certainly  would  not  have  been  less 
bloody  than  those  which  have  been 
made  already,  and  which  have  deeply 
afliii  ted  my  heart. 

*•  Under  tlu  se  conditions  it  was 
my  duty  as  a  sovereign  to  take  into 
aeriona  eonsideration  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace  which  had  been  made 
to  me.  The  consequences  of  this 
continuance  of  the  war  would  have 
been  so  much  the  heavier,  because  I 
should  h;tvo  been  obliged  to  demand 
from  the  iaithiul  people  of  my  domi- 
nions new  aaonfices  of  blood  and  of 
money,  much  more  considerable  even 
than  those  which  had  been  made  up 
tothattime.  And,  notwithstanding, 
iUCoeaa  wonld  have  remained  doubt- 
ful, since  I  have  been  so  bitterly  de- 
ceived in  my  well-founded  hopes 
that,  this  contest  not  having  been  en- 
tered into  for  the  defence  of  the 
rights  of  Austria  only,  I  should  not 
be  left  alone  in  it. 

**In  spite  of  the  ardent  sympathy, 
worthy  of  acknowledt^mont,  which 
the  justice  of  our  cause  lia^j  inspired, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  governments 
and  ]ieopIcs  of  Germany,  our  natural 
allies,  most  aadent  allies,  have  ob- 


stinately  refused  to  iccognise  the 
great  importance  of  the  grand  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  Consequently  Aus- 
tria would  have  been  obliged  all 
alone  to  face  the  events  which  were 
being  prepared  for,  and  which  every 
day  might  haTe  rendered  more  grave. 

**  The  honour  of  Austria  coming 
intact  out  of  this  war,  thanks  to  the 
heroic  efforts  of  her  valiant  army,  I 
have  resoWed,  yielding  to  political 
consideration's,  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
the  reestablishment  of  peace,  and  to 
accept  the  preliminaries  which  ought 
to  lead  to  its  conehision  ;  for  T  have 
acquired  the  conviction  that  I  should 
obtain  in  any  event  conditions  less 
unfavourable  in  coming  to  a  direct 
understanding  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  without  the  blending  of 
any  third  party  whatsoever,  than  in 
causing  lo  participate  in  the  negoti- 
ations the  tliree  great  powers  which 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  atruggle. 
Unhappily  I  have  been  unable  to 
escape  the  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  empire  of  the  greater  part  of 
Lombardj.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  agreeable  to  my  heart  to  see 
the  blessings  of  peace  assured  afresh 
to  my  beloved  people;  and  these 
blessings  are  doubly  precious  to  me, 
because  they  will  give  me  the  neces- 
sary leisure  for  bestowing  henceforth, 
without  distraction,  all  my  attention 
and  .solicitude  on  the  fruitful  task 
that  I  propose  to  accomplish — that 
is  to  eay,  to  found  in  a  durable  man- 
ner  the  internal  well-being  and  the 
external  power  of  Austria  by  the 
happy  development  of  her  moral  and 
material  forces,  and  by  ameliorations 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time 
in  legislation  and  administration. 
As  in  these  days  of  serious  trials 
and  sacrifices  my  people  have  shown 
themselves  faithful  to  my  person,  so 
now  by  the  confidence  with  which 
they  xeaipond  to  me  they  will  aid  in 
accomplishing  works  of  peace,  and  in 
attaining  tlie  realisation  of  my  bene- 
volent intentions. 

"  As  chief  of  the  army,  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  to  it,  in  a  special  or- 
der of  die  day,  my  adknowledgmenta 
of  its  bravery.  To-day  I  renew  the  ex- 

fression  of  these  sentiments.  While 
speak  to  my  people,  I  thank  those 
of  their  children  wlu>  have  fought 
for  God,  their  Kmperor,  and  their 
country.  I  thank  them  lor  the  hero- 
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igm  of  which  they  have  given  proof, 
and  I  tliall  always  remember  with 

grief  those  of  our  brave  companions 
in  arms  who  have  not,  alaa,  returned 
from  the  combat." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  at 
Paris  July  17th,  and  on  the  19th 
received  the  congratulations  of  the 
peat  bodies  of  the  state  at  St.  dead. 
He  replied  as  follows  : 

**  Qentlemen. — Finding  myself  a- 
gain  in  the  midst  of  you,  who  daring 
my  absence  have  shown  so  much  de- 
votion to  the  Empress  and  to  my  son, 
I  feel  tirst  of  all  the  desire  to  thank 
yoo,  and  then  to  explain  to  yon  the 
motives  of  my  conduct. 

*'  When,  after  a  succesaful  cam- 

gaign  of  two  months,  the  French  and 
ardinian  armies  pitched  their  camp 
before  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  strug- 
gle was  evidently  on  the  point  of  un- 
dttrgoin^  a  change  in  a  military,  as 
well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
I  was  fatally  obliged  to  attack  in 
front  an  enemy  intrenched  behind 
prc:\t  fortresses,  protected  against 
any  diversion  on  nis  flanks  by  the 
neutrality  of  the  temtoriea  which 
surrounMd  him ;  and  in  commencing 
the  long  and  sterile  ww  of  sieges  I 
found  in  presence  of  me  Europe  in 
anna,  ready  either  to  diapute  onr 
success  or  to  np;^r!ivate  our  reverses. 

**  Nevertheless,  the  ditficultv  of 
the  enterprise  would  neither  nave 
shaken  my  resolution  nor  stopped 
the  enthusiitsin  of  my  army,  had  not 
the  means  been  out  of  propurliuu 
with  the  results  to  be  expected.  It 
was  neocs^ary  to  resolve  boldly  to 
break  through  the  barritors  raised  by 
neutral  territoriea,  and  then  to  accept 
the  strugc;le  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as 
on  the  Adige.  It  came  to  this:  to 
accept  every  where  the  support  of  re- 
volution. More  precious  blood  must 
have  been  shed,  and  enough  has  been 
shed  already ;  in  a  word,  to  succeed 
it  was  neoesaary  to  atake  what  no 
sovereign  ought  to  stake,  unless  the 
independence  of  his  country  is  in 
danger. 

*' If,  then,  I  stopped  abort,  it  was 
not  from  weariness  or  exhaustion, 
nor  from  abandonment  of  the  noble 
cause  I  wbhed  to  serve,  but  because 
a  louder  voice  spoke  within  my  heart 
— '  the  interests  of  France/ 

**  0o  yon  imagine  it  coat  me  no- 
thing to  put  a  bnak  upon  tiie  aidonr 


of  my  soldiers,  who,  excited  by  vic- 
tory, wished  to  advance  } 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  it  cost  me 
nothing  publicly  in  the  face  of  £u- 
rope  to  curtail  from  my  programme 
the  territory  which  extendafiom  the 
Mincio  to  the  Adriatic  ? 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  it  cost  me 
nothing  to  beliold  noble  illnaiona  de- 
Btroyed  in  honest  heartit  pntlioCie 
hopes  extinguished  i 

**  To  serve  Italian  indepoidenee,  I 
waged  war  against  the  grain  of  Eu- 
rope. As  soon  as  the  destinies  of  my 
country  were  imperilled,  I  concluded 
peace. 

**  And  can  it  now  be  said  that  our 
efforta  end  sacritices  are  a  pure  loss  ? 
No.  Aa  I  aaid  in  my  farewdl  ad* 
dress  to  my  soldiers,  we  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  this  short  campaign. 
In  four  combats  and  two  battles  a 
powerful  army,  infotior  to  none  in 
organisation  and  bravery,  ha.s  been 
defeated.  The  Kins  of  Piedmont, 
on  OS  atyled  the  Ouaraianof  the  Alpa^ 
has  seen  his  country  delivered  from 
invasion,  and  the  frontier  line  of  his 
states  extended  from  the  Ticino  to 
the  Mincio.  The  idea  of  Italian  na- 
tionality is  admitted  by  its  warmest 
opponents.  All  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Itiuian  peninanla  undeietand  at  laat 
the  imperiona  nacewity  of  salutary 
reforms. 

**  Thus,  after  having  given  a  new 
proof  of  the  military  power  of  France^ 
the  peace  which  I  have  just  con- 
cluded will  be  fruitful  of  happy  re- 
sults; the  fiiture  will  reveal  them 
daily  more  and  more  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Italy,  the  inliuence  of  France, 
the  quiet  ef  Europe." 

6.  RttigncUioH  of  Cavour, 

On  his  return  to  Milan,  July  13th, 
Victor  Emmanuel  caused  the  Ibl* 
lowing  proclamation  to  be  posted  up : 

"  The  King  to  the  FeopU  of  Lorn- 
hard§  —Heaven  haa  blessed  our  arms. 
With  the  powerful  aid  of  our  mag- 
nanimous and  valiant  ally  the  £m* 
pcror  Napoleon,  we  arrived  in  a  few 
days,  after  victory  upon  victory,  at 
the  banks  of  the  Mincio.  To-day  I 
come  back  amongvou  to  tell  you  the 
happy newa  thatMeaven  haa  granted 
your  wishes.  An  arm istice,  followed 
by  the  preliminaries  of  peac«^  aseures 
to  the  people  of  Lombaidy  their  ia- 
dflpcndenoei  Awwrding  to  jonr  dt* 
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lire,  80  many  times  expressed,  ynu 
will  henceforth  form,  with  our  an- 
cient States,  one  single  and  free  fa- 
mily. I  will  take  your  destiny  under 
my  direction,  and  hope  to  Hud  in  you 
that  concurrence  which  the  chief  of 
a  state  needs  in  order  to  create  a 
new  administration.  I  will  tell  you, 
people  of  Lombardy,  trust  to  your 
king.  Established  on  solid  and  im- 
perkhable  bsses,  he  will  procure  hap- 
piness for  the  new  countries  wliich 
Heaven  has  intrusted  to  his  gOTern- 
ment." 

On  the  12th  July,  Count  Cavour 
resigned  with  his  colleagues;  and  the 
Begent  sent  immediately  for  Ck>unt 
Aiew,  a  nobleman  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  confidence  of  Napoleon. 
But  Count  Arese  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  finrn  a  ministry;  and  the 
task  was  intrusted,  on  July  1 4th,  to 
M.  Rataszi,  who  succeeded  in  form- 
ing an  administration  eonatstiug  en- 
tirely of  old  colleagues  or  supporters 
of  Count  Cavour.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  pacihed  by  the  aosur- 
ance  that  the  apfpointment  of  Arese 
would  provoke  a  very  strong  anti- 
Freoch  movement  in  Italy,  and  that 
Batassi  waa  the  only  man  who  ooold 
eonciliate  the  Radical  party. 

The  resignation  of  Count  Cavour 
was  the  most  significant  demonstra- 
tion which  the  conclusion  of  peace 
provoked.  The  author  of  the  French 
alliance  was  the  iirst  to  repudiate 
and  eondenm  it.  In  abhnowledging 
that  he  felt  himself  disappointed  and 
betrayed,  he  gave  the  signal  of  the 
riolent  reaction  which  set  in  at  once 
against  the  ally  who  had  drhren  the 
Au««trians  from  Lombardy. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Count  Ovtm  not  only  occasioned 
the  war  by  his  ambition,  but  also  very 
much  contributed  to  its  premature 
terminatian.  Hie  early  successes 
of  the  allies  brought  out  rapidly  the 
difference  and  the  inconsistencies 
that  subsLsted  between  their  respec- 
tive designs.  Under  cover  of  the 
French  victories,  the  schemes  for  the 
agsrandisement  of  Piedmont  in  cen- 
tral Italy  were  pushed  to  maturity, 
so  as  to  thwart  the  plan  of  establish- 
ing a  Bonaparte  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  Etruria.  Cavour  had  pro- 
tested against  the  miseion  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  his  emissaries  suc- 
•cedcd  in  firuatreting  the  design  with 
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which  it  was  undertaken,  and  in  pre- 
venting the  French  cause  from  de- 
riving the  smallest  advantage  from 
it.  When  the  Prince  reached  die 
head-quarters  of  the  Emper^r,he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  failed, 
and  that  the  Piedmontese  part^  alone 
had  been  strengthened  by  his  pro- 
gress. Sardinian  commissaries  ruled 
supreme  in  Tuscany,  in  Modena,  in 
Parma,  and  even  in  the  Legationa. 
This  was  more  than  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  prepared  for.  ,  He 
was  willing  to  strengthen  Piedmont 
at  the  expense  of  Aui»tria,  and  as  a 
bulwark,  against  her ;  but  it  was  not 
in  his  interest  to  allow  her  to  become 
so  powerful  as  to  be  a  ftmnidable 
neighbour  to  France,  nor  to  suffer 
her  to  obtain  any  thiup  except  by 
his  own  gift.  The  ac  (]uisition  of  tlie 
duchies  by  means  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  would  have  made  the 
xevolation  supreme  in  the  new  state, 
and  the  api)roi)riation  of  Bologna 
would  have  h^l  to  a  hopeless  breach 
with  the  whole  Catholic  world.  So 
that  Count  Cavour  seems  to  have 
overshot  his  mark. 

The  feelings  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia probaM^  resembled  those  of 
his  skilful  minister.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  the  French 
Emperor  had  been  much  too  slow  for 
him.  At  one  time,  when  he  seemed 
to  hesitate  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design  so  long  matured,  and  in 
the  performance  promises  often 
roiterated.  t>ie  indignation  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  extreme.  lie  threat- 
ened to  publish  the  letters  of  the 
Emperor.  He  even  talked  of  going 
to  Paris  to  fight  with  him.  At  length 
he  found  himself  once  more  on  the 
Mincio,  almost  as  fbr  as  hii  fiither 
had  arrived  with  Italian  troops  alone. 
The  first  Napoleon  with  40,000  men 
drove  three  Austrian  armies  out  <tf 
Italy,  and  penetrated  into  Styria. 
His  nephew  spcmed  to  have  inherit- 
ed his  military  genius  and  fortune. 
What  might  not  be  expected  from 
such  nn  ally !  Such  nn  opportunity  of 
carrying  his  dominion  to  the  Isonzo 
could  never  come  again.  Suddenly 
he  was  informed  that  his  ally  meant 
to  stop,  with  his  contract  half  per- 
formed, and  to  make  peace  before  he 
had  net  vrith  a  single  check,  as  if 
a  great  reverse  had  taught  him  the 
limits  of  his  conquests.  A  neutral 
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power,  the  Emperor  told  him.  obliged 
him  to  make  peace.  At  first  he  spoke 
of  carrying  on  the  war  alone,  and 
continued  his  military  nrmamcnts 
and  levies.  The  Tuscan  government 
receiTed  direetions  to  keep  their  le- 
vies  uudtT  arms  for  six  monthn  more; 
and  tViu  Tuscan  contingent  that  had 
joined  the  grand  army,  naTing  shown 
■igns  of  returning  loyalty  when 
peace  was  made»  worepferentod  from 
going  home. 

It  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  less 
consideration  was  sliown  by  Napo- 
leon towards  his  ally  than  to  his 
enemy.  The  King  seems  to  have  been 
consulted  on  the  armistice  without 
any  intimation  of  tho  peace  which  was 
so  soon  to  i'olluw.  The  day  atter  tlie 
armistice  was  signed  Count  Cavour 
arrived  from  Turin  at  heatl-quartcrs, 
and  appears  to  have  entcitained  no 
suspicions,  or  to  have  allowed  them 
to  be  removed.  It  is  said  that  he 
learnt  the  conclusion  of  peace  from 
the  passa;^e  of  the  telegram  to  the 
Empress  through  the  telegraph«office 
at  Turin,  and  immediately  summon- 
ed the  council  of  ministers,  at  wliich 
the^  determined  to  resign.  The  steps 
which  led  directly  to  the  interview 
of  the  Emperors  and  the  conclusion 
of  peace  seem  to  have  been  contided 
neither  to  the  Kin^  of  SartUaia  nor 
to  the  government  in  Faiis. 

7.  Efeet  cf  the  Peaee  m  Italy. 

The  news  of  peace  were  received 
in  great  part  of  Italy  with  frantic  in- 
dignation. Qaribaldi  declared  that 
he  would  throw  up  his  commission. 

Victor  Emmanuel  prevailed  on  him 
to  change  his  resolution,  and  even  to 
persuade  his  followers  to  remain  un- 
der the  standard  of  Sardinia. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  at  Turin,  the 
mob  obliged  the  printsellers  to  re> 
move  the  portrait  of  Louis  Napoleon 
from  their  shop-windows,  and  that 
of  Orsiiii  was  substituted.  The  In- 
diptndemte  appeared  with  a  black 
mourning  border. 

On  the  14th,  at  Genoa,  an  actor 
who  represented  the  French  Empe- 
ror in  iM  Guerra  o  lo  Pace,  was  over- 
whelmed with  hisses,  and  with  rotten 
oranges,  potatoes,  &c. 

At  Florence  the  people  rushed  to 
the  printer's,  and  destroyed  all  the 
remaining  copies  of  the  newspaper 
that  had  annininced  the  peace. 


I  At  Milan  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  news  was  false.  When  the  truth 
of  it  was  officially  confirmed,  the  ez- 
citement  of  the  people  was  so  ex- 
treme that  five  persons  are  said  to 
have  gone  mad. 

The  folio  win  a;  address  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  circulated  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  received  numerous 
signatures : 

Sire, — The  deep  sense  of  disap- 
pointment, the  profound  coniiterna- 
tSon  which  was  produced  throughout 
the  country  by  the  unforeseen  an- 
nouacement  of  a  peace  so  different 
from  what  it  had  a  ripht  to  expect, 
has  been  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
universal  conviction  thrit  that  peace 
was  notv'our  work,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  First  Soldier  of  Italian  Inde- 
pendence still  remains  pure,  glorious, 

and  uncontaminated  All  can 

understand,  sire,  what  your  sufferings 
must  be.  ItalT,  whose  cry  of  anguish 
reached  your  heart,  now  understands 

I  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  your 

I  silence." 

'  A  somewhat  different  tone  prevails 
in  Savoy,  the  most  Catholic  and 
OonsenratiTe,  or,  as  we  should  saj, 

Ultramontane  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions.  Neither  the  spo- 
liation of  the  Church  nor  the  revolu- 
tionary war  was  to  the  taste  of  the 
Savoyards.  Before  the  war  broke  out 
Cavour  is  said  to  have  assured  one 
of  their  deputies,  that  when  peace 
should  be  concluded  and  the  .\ustrian 
dominions  in  Italy  annexed  to  Pied- 
mont, it  should  be  left  open  to  the 
SaToyarda  to  determine  whether  they 
were  to  remain  under  Victor  Em- 
manuel or  to  be  ceded  to  Erauce. 
A  petitioa  has  been  handed  about  hi 
Savoy,  praying  the  Kini^  to  permit 
that  the  province  miglit  be  annexed 
to  France.  As  no  printer  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  print  it,  it  ia  un- 
certain in  what  terms  it  is  drawn  up. 
Nor  can  we  tell  how  far  this  demon- 
stration has  been  made  at  die  insti* 
gation  of  the  French  Government,  or 
whether  it  is  caused  by  aversion  for 
the  Piedmontese  Ooremment,  or  by 
the  fascination  which,  as  we  know, 
the  state  of  the  French  Church  exer- 
cises over  the  CatholiX:  inhabitants 
of  some  other  oountriea. 

a  Attitude  of  Me  ITeutrut  Pwen. 
The  onmiitiikaUle  exhibiticaof  po* 
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pular  feeling  throughout  GcTinany, 
inof«  especiuly  in  me  mMUer  8t«tc», 
encouraged  Austria  to  hope  for  as- 
siatance,  which  she  did  not  receive. 
It  did  not  seem  possiUo  that  tltM 
princes  or  the  Diet  could  resist  the 
strong  enlhusiaj^m  of  the  people. 

This  enthusiasm  was  not  dinpluye  l 
fai  words  alone.  Thongh  war^taxes 
pressed  heavily  on  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, thev  made  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  for  the  support 
of  the  Austrian  army.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  the  Palatinate  offered 
to  send  twenty-four  of  their  number 
to  nurse  tlie  wounded  in  Italy.  The 
peasants  of  Upjier  Havuria,  hearing 
that  there  was  a  detiuiency  of  straw 
Ibr  the  wounded  to  lie  on  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Tyrol,  drove  iunumerahle 
cart-loads  of  their  own  across  the 
frontier.  Bavaria  alono  made  a  larger 
ecdlection  of  money*  lint,  bandages, 
cigars,  &c.  than  was  contributed  by 
the  whole  of  Austria,  where  the  Pa- 
triotic Fund  did  not  exceed  40.000IL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  Duchy 
of  Nassau  sent  an  offering  of  2000/. 
to  Verona.  Bven  at  Cologne  simi- 
lar collections  were  nude  on  a  large 
scale. 

Nor  was  the  sympathy  of  the  Ger- 
man people  exhibited  only  in  this 
manner.  Wc  gave  last  month  an 
extract  from  the  diplomatic  note  of 
the  Russian  Gkivemment,  attempting 
to  pacify  Germany.  It  was  answered 
by  the  Saxon  Minister,  Yon  Beust, 
June  16. 

•*  Prince  Gortschakoff  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  considerations 
which  induce  us  to  manifest  a  certain 
reserre  on  entering  on  the  snljeot. 
Re  will  not  consider  a  German  go- 
vernment less  excusable  for  permit- 
ting itself  not  to  share  the  severe 
judgment  passed  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  which, 
according  to  the  despatch  of  Prince 
Oortschaxoff,  is  alone  recponslblefor 
the  calamities  of  war.  .  .  .  Unless  we 
fail  in  the  duty  of  impartiality  to- 
wards a  confederate  government,  it 
wonld  be  impossihle  for  na  to  dwell 
on  the  episode  of  a  congress,  which 
was  a  mere  phaae,  and  not  on  the 
eiaeamstanees  which  preceded  and 
brought  about  the  war.  I£i  instead 
of  so  doing,  we  regard  the  origin  of 
the  oomplications  whieh  caus^  the 
war  to  oraak  ont,  «a  cannot  forget 

VOL.  I.  NEW  SERIES. 


that  the  Austrian  Government,  hav- 
ing done  nothing  which  could  give 
offence  to  its  neighbours  or  to  any 
power  whatever  in  Europe,  was  first 
of  all  diaqttietad,  and  afterwards  me- 
naced, in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  its 
rights  of  sovereicmty.  It  is  still  dif- 
ficult for  us  not  to  entertain  the  con- 
viction, that  if  such  enterprises,  in- 
stead of  encountering  the  sympathies, 
had  incurred  the  unequivocal  blame 
of  Europe,  the  aoourge  of  war  would 
very  probably  have  been  averted  from 
humanity,  even  before  the  question 
of  a  congress  Wcis  raised.  .  .  . 

**Thc  despatch  of  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff reminds  us  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment has  solemnly  proclaimed 
that  it  has  no  hostile  intention  to- 
wards Germany.  It  at  the  same  time 
informs  us  that  this  declaration  was 
received  with  ready  assent  by  the 
majority  of  the  Great  Powers.  We, 
however,  remember  a  manifesto  pro- 
claiming the  intention  of  delivering 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatie. 
Has  this  declaration  also  obtained  the 
ready  asaent  of  the  Great  Powers }" 

A  month  later  the  Bavarian  Par- 
liament was  summoned,  in  order  to 
vote  money  for  the  military  establish- 
ment, which  had  exceeded,  in  propor- 
tion to  tiie  population  ofBavana,  that 
of  every  other  European  State.  In 
their  address  in  answer  to  the  king's 
speech,  the  Firat  GhamlMr  aaid : 

"  The  consciousness  that  your  Ma- 
jesty has  fully  discharged  your  fede- 
ral engagements  helps  us  to  support 
the  pain  of  our  baffled  hopes." 

The  Vice-President  explained  that 
it  was  necessary  expresslv  to  deplore 
the  causes  which  had  ^Mifiled  tiie 
hopes  of  Germany;  but  that  as  they 
were  so  well  known,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  dehne  them. 

The  Chamber  of  Depntifla  said,  in 
their  addr^-ss : 

"  Valuing  above  all  things  the  in- 
tentta  and  the  honour  of  our  Faiher- 
landt  we  shall  furnish  your  majesty 
with  all  the  resources  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs  demands. 
The  course  of  events  has  painfully 
deceived  the  hopes  which  the  enthu- 
siasm and  generosity  of  the  people 
justified.  In  our  sorrow  we  can  at 
least  find  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  Bavaria  can  look  forward  with- 
out reproach  to  the  time  when  his- 
tory shall  call  the  present  generat&oii 
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to  account.  Never  can  -we  be  di- 
verted from  the  purpote  whieh  Is 

that  of  nil  the  Gormans,  or  waver  in 
our  endeavour  to  unite  them.'* 

Without  Prnstia  the  Oeraianie 
Confederation  is  powerless ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  is  only  through 
Germany  that  Prussia  is  a  great 
power.  All  the  German  States,  and 
■with  the  exception  of  the  deinocrata, 
nearly  all  the  German  people,  were 
reedy  to  follow  the  lead  or  Prattia, 
provided  they  were  led  across  the 
Khioe.  Prussia  accepted  the  lead, 
wiU&out  entering  into  an;^  engage- 
ments ;  and  used  her  pontion  only 
to  neutralise  the  popular  movement, 
and  disappoint  the  general  expecta- 
tion. 

./i/(v  2.  The  Diet  resolved  to  place 
an  army  of  observation  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  under  Prince  Charles  of  JBa* 
Tsria;  and  recommended  at  the  same 
time  that  the  whole  federal  army 
should  be  put  on  a  war  footing,  and 
that  a  unity  of  command  shomd  he 
established. 

Juljf  4  and  Juljf  7.  Propositions 
were  made  respectively  by  Prussia 
and  Austria,  which  were  referred  to 
a  commission,  which  had  not  decided 
when  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
sii^ned.  They  were  withdrawn,  July 
16,  when  Austria  proposed  the  re- 
duction of  the  federal  army  to  a 
peace  footing. 

Austria  had  proposed  to  give  the 
command  of  the  whole  Federal  army 
to  the  Regent  of  Prussia;  ofieriner 
to  place  under  his  orders  85,000 
Austrian  troops  beyond  her  regular 
contingent.  This  offer  was  refused, 
on  the  plea  that  a  sovereign  prince 

could  not  consent  to  submit,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  federal  commander,  to 
the  authority  of  the  Diet.  By  this 
offer,  Austria  placed  her  influence  in 
Germany  at  the  feet  of  the  lieijent ; 
gave  him  the  command  of  130,000 
Austrian  troops,  and  recognised  the 
Prussian  hegemony.  When  it  was 
rejected,  it  was  clear  that  I'russia  was 
rasolved  not  to  go  to  war  at  any  price ; 
and  ithecame  clear,  too,  that  in  the 
presence  of  tliat  resolution,  the  Con.' 
iederatiun  wim  unable  to  act. 

ThePrussian  diplomatists  declared 
that  rather  than  be  dragged  into  war 
in  the  wake  of  Austria,  Prussia  would 
retire  ftom  the  Confederation.  So 
fearful  waa  the  goreniment  of  giving 


offence  to  France,  that  a  patriotic 
tragedy,  Ferdinand  von  Schill,  recall- 
in  ihr  (lavs  uf  tlie  Frencli  occupa- 
tion, was  forbidden  in  all  the  Prus- 
aian  theatres. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Prussia 
was  resolved  not  to  go  to  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Austrian  power 
in  Italy.  They  would  not  even  offiff 
their  good  offices  to  preserve  it. 
June  27 ill,  Baron  Schleinits  writes 
to  Count  Bemstorff.  that  now  only 
the  moment  for  mediation  had  ar- 
rived. But  against  mediation  Austria 
at  that  moment  protested.  Never- 
theless  from  that  moment  a  project 
of  uiediation  wos  discussed  between 
the  neutral  powers.  Before  any  terms 
had  been  agreed  upon,  a  French  pro> 
pos:d  was  coninninieatrd  by  Lord 
John  liussell  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, of  whieh  we  must  give  the 
somewhat  conlViaed  history  in  his 
own  words : 

"  The  P'rench  ambassador  had  fre- 
quently spoken  to  me  of  terms  of 
peace  which  lie  thought,  after  a  con- 
siderable period  of  war,  if  fortune 
should  favour  the  arms  of  France, 
might  be  proposed.  I  listened  to 
those  statemcnis,  and  I  said  it  was 
not  likely  that  either  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  or  the  Emperor  of  Aus> 
tria  would  be  prepared  to  m^kc  peace 
at  that  time,  and  that  therefore  any 
I  consideration  of  set  terms  of  peeoe 
should  be  postponed.  But  hebrought 
to  mc  one  day  a  written  piece  of 
paper  containing  certain  articles,  and 
said  it  was  the  wish  of  his  govern* 
nient  that  those  articles  or  terms 
bhuuld  be  submitted,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  government,  to 

the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  lie  said 
he  felt  assured,  though  he  could  not 
give  me  official  assurance  of  it,  that 
those  were  terms  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  Frencn.  However, 
he  said  enough  to  show  that  if  those 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
would  be  ready  to  sanction  them.  I 
was  going  to  a  cabinet  eouncil  at  die 
time  ;  and  there  I  communicated  to 
my  colleagues  what  he  had  said. 
They  one  and  all  agreed  that  we 
could  not  make  a  feraial  communi* 
cation  of  any  such  terms — that  the 
period  had  not  arrived  when  we  could 
our  good  ofEoea.  But  as  those 
terma  were  more  moderate  than,  from 
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the  proelamrition  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, one  could  have  expected  he 
would  offer,  they  thought  it  would 
not  be  ripht  to  concecd  them  ^om 
the  Atutnan  gnyermnent,  and  there- 
fore they  commissioned  me  to  pive 
the  paper  containing  the  terms  to  the 
Austrian  mini-ster;  and  I  communi- 
c  It  1  them  to  him  on  the  same  nif^ht. 
The  honourable  RcnTlcrnan  asks  what 
Prussia  said.  Nothing  whatever,  for 
I  never  apoke  to  Pnuaia  on  the  sub- 
ject.  He  a^kcd  also  what  Russia 
aaid.  To  that  I  have  to  pive  the 
■ame  answer :  Nothing  whatever,  for 
I  had  no  <'ommunication  with  the 
miniater  of  Russia  on  the  subject. 
The  Auatrian  minister  said  it  would 
be  hie  duty  to  send  the  terms  to  his 
poveniment,  but  wished  to  kn(^\v  my 
ld«i  with  regard  to  it.  I  said,  •  The 
British  government  transmit  them 
to  you  to  be  sent  to  the  Empnor  of 
Austria;  but,  as  to  offiTinfj  any  ad- 
▼ice,  we  distinctly  declare  that  we 
offer  no  advice  or  opinion  remding 
them.    Austria  may  accept  them  or 

3 feet  them,  as  it  may  deem  best.' 
e  said  afterwords  to  me,  '  I  do  not 
believe  my  government  will  accept 
these  terms  ;  but  supposins?  they 
were  accepted,  and  I  got  an  answer 
saying  that  Austria  was  ready  to 
treat  on  thosi'  terms,  what  then  r'  I 
said,  if  that  happened,  if  we  once 
knew  diat  Austria  was  ready  to  tre^t 
on  those  terms,  then  we  would  offer 
onrselve<5  as  mediators,  or  in  any 
other  character  Austria  might  pre- 
fer ;  and  I  said,  •  If  you  would  i)re- 
fer  that  I  slio-ild  speak  to  the  min- 
isters of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
inform  them  of  the  terms,  and  that 
tiiere  would  be  no  difRculty  in  pto- 
posini?  them  as  a  basis  of  a  peace.  I 
am  ready  to  do  so.'  I  think  it  was 
our  duty  not  to  conceal  from  Aus- 
tria that  peace  mij^ht  be  obtained  on 
the  terms  proposed.  If  we  had  re- 
Ihsed  to  eommunieate  those  terms, 
and  if  Verona  and  Pescliicra  and 
Venice  had  fallen,  and  Austria  hud 
been  obliged  to  make  worse  terms 
than  those  which  we  had  been  adted 
to  transmit,  we  should  have  exposed 
ourselves,  I  think,  to  severe  anim- 
adversion. This  was  on  the  Wed- 
nesday. On  the  Sunday  I  received 
a  note  from  Count  Apponyi,  saving 
that  his  ffovemment  considered  these 
propusitfons  <|iiite  inadmissible.  I 


do  not  find  fault  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman Ibr  making  a  eonftision  in  the 

story,  hecnuse  he  probably  hasheaid 
it  very  inaccurately,  and  has  'only 
repeated  it  as  he  heard  it;  but  at 
that  time,  on  that  very  day,  a  further 
proposal  was  made  tn  my  n-ible  friend 
on  a  smaller  number  of  articles, — I 
think  four, — which  the  French  go- 
vernment requested  us  to  communi- 
cate to  Austria,  and  to  communicate 
with  a  view  to  recommend  them. 
My  noble  friend  and  I  considered 
that  question,  and  we  resolved  to 
ask  our  colleagues  what  was  their 
Opinion  of  that  proposidon.  On  the 
same  evening,  h  )\v(ner,  I  received 
from  Count  Apponyi  the  note  to 
which  I  have  rererred;  and  accord, 
ingly  the  next  day  there  could  be  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  Cahiiu^t,  be- 
cause we  w^ere  all  agreed  not  to  pro- 
pose to  Austria  terms  on  which  she 
was  not  willing  to  treat.  These  terms 
did  not  differ  in  substance,  though 
they  might  in  degree,  from  those 
wliich  we  had  seen  before;  and  we 
could  never  recommend  to  Austria 
terms  upon  which  she  had  already  de- 
dared  ttiat  she  would  not  treat.  That 
was  onr  conduct  towards  the  Austrian 
government.  I  think  in  this  state- 
ment the  hon.  scnutleman  will  find 
an  answer  to  all  his  questions.  It  is 
a  very  plain  story,  and  it  is  one  upon 
which  the  government  is  prepared  to 
stand.  Well,  sir,  there  is  much  dif- 
tieulty  attending  cnminunications  bv 
telegram,  and  it  is  likewise  verr  dif- 
ficult for  belligerent  powers  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  councils  of 
neutrals  ,  but  it  certainly  did  so 
happen  that  while,  on  the  one  side, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  said  that 
the  neutral  powers  were  considerini^ 
terms  of  mediation  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  unfavourable 
to  him  than  tlio^c  which  hi  oljtaiiicd 
directly  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  at  the  same  tune  the  Em- 
peror of  tiie  French  said  that  the 
German  powers  were  so  hostile  to 
him,  that  if  he  had  not  made  peace 
he  would  in  a  ahort  time  have  had 
to  make  war  upon  the  Rliine.  llicso 
statements  werH  rather  statements  of 
apprehension  thsn  of  fact.  It  might 
never  have  happened  that  the  neu- 
tral powers  would  propose  any  terms 
of  mediation  at  ail.  They  had  never 
•greed  upon  any  beaia  of  mediation, 
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they  had  nerer  even  bad  any  lerioiia 

discussion  of  the  ti  rins  of  mediation. 
Prussia  hud  uuxdv  a  proposal,  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded, 
and  for  not  communicating  which  he 
finds  fauli  with  me  The  fact  was, 
that  the  Prusaian  minister  took  away 
his  despatch,  and  particularly  deairea 
that  it  might  be  considered  a  con- 
fidential despatch,  and  one  of  which 
he  did  not  wish  a  copy  to  be  left  in 
the  ofllce  or  conimunicated  to  the 
Government.  To  revert  "gain,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  things  wiuch 
«ciated  when  peace  was  made.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  thought  that 
war  was  impending  upon  the  lihine, 
and  that  that  was  the  ftitture  which 
he  had  to  meet.  Tlie  Emperor  of 
Austria  thought  that  the  neutral 
powers  were  considering  terms  of 
mediation ;  and  these  apprehensions 
—  not  any  certain  knowledge,  be- 
cause there  were  no  facts  upon  which 
that  knowledge  could  be  founded— 
did  operate  upon  their  minds,  and 
they  used  them  as  jusiificationa  for 
the  peace  which  they  made." 

This  proposal  waa  aa  followa ; 

'*  1.  Italy  her  own  mistress.  2. 
Confederation  of  al  II  talian  States.  3.. 
Sardinia  increased  by  Lombwrdy  and 
the  Duchies.  4.  Venice  and  Modena 
to  form  an  independent  state  un- 
der an  archduke.  6.  Tuscany  given 
to  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  6.  A  lay 
viceroy  in  the  Legations.    7.  A  con- 

Sess  to  organise  Italy  on  these  foun- 
itions,  aud  xeapeeting  the  li^ta 
which  the  popular  wiuet  have  ob- 
tained." 

There  is  this  difference  between 
the  despatches  of  Ixird  John  Russell 
and  tliose  of  Baron  Schleinitr,  that 
while  England  desired  to  see  Austria 
beaten  in  Italy,  Prussia  declared  her 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  her 
Italian  dominions,  but  refused  to 
aasist  in  defending  them.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  Prussian  policy  is  to  be 
explained  partly  by  the  fact,  that 
Russia  threatened  the  German  fron- 
tier in  case  of  a  war  with  Fraaoe, 
and  partly  by  the  difference  of  sen- 
timent between  the  court  and  the 
ministnr.  It  appears  that  the  Regent 
himself  was  eager  for  action,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  Prince  Windiscligratz 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  deeply  hurt 
his  MeUagi  in  ahowiag  so  Uttle  con- 


fldence  in  Prussia  by  the  sudden 

conclusion  of  peace. 

The  result  for  Germnny  has  been 
to  expose  to  ridicule  the  Jiclpless  con- 
stitution of  the  Diet,  and  to  provt 
the  i)ractieal  impossibility  of  a  pre- 
dominant influence  of  (iermauy  in 
Europe.  This  ia  admitted  even  by 
the  Prussian  Government ;  and  a 
movement  now  going  on  in  Ger- 
many for  a  revision  and  retorm  of 
the  federal  system,  of  the  results  and 
of  the  tendency  of  which  it  ia  tOO 
earlv  to  speak  with  certainty. 

Little  has  transpired  aa  to  the  do- 
signs  and  policy  of  Russia  since  the 
publication  of  Prince  Oortschakoff  s 
despatch.  It  is  well  known  that  that 
empire  is  not  ia  a  condition  at  pre- 
sent to  give  an  energetic  support  to 
its  advice.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  cordial  agreement  which  sub- 
sisted between  France  and  Russia  is 
no  longer  so  intimate,  and  it  has  been 
reported  that  a  letter  from  the  Em* 
peror  Alexander  to  the  Emperor  Na* 
poleon,  brought  to  the  French  camp 
by  Count  tSchouwaloff,  was  instru- 
mental in  haatewing  the  tenninatinn 
ofhoatilitiaa. 

9.  PomtrioM  ofAtutria  in  Itafy* 

The  House  of  Austria  had  enjoyed, 
from  the  period  of  its  elevation  to 
the  imperial  throne,  uncertain  and 
insecure  possession  of  several  terri- 
tories in  the  north-east  of  Italy.  In 
the  BLXteeuth  century  Milan  became 
permanently  a  dependency  of  Spain ; 
and  portions  of  the  province  of  Udine, 
about  eighty  square  miles  in  extent, 
were  annexed  to  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions of  the  Houae  of  Hapabnrg. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  • 
hall,  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  War  of  Sncceaaion,  only  one  a^ 
dition  was  made,  consisting  of  the 
very  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  which  Lombardy  waa  lost  to 
Austria, — the  principalitiea  of  Cas- 
tiglione  and  Solferino.  In  1692, 
namely,  the  inhabitants  of  those  ter- 
ritories rose  against  their  duke,  Fer- 
dinand of  Gonzaga,  and  expelled 
him.  The  Emperor  Leopold  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  into  the  justice  of 
their  complaints  ;  and  whilst  it  lasted^ 
and  it  lasted  long,  refused  tO  nta- 
state  the  duke  or  his  son. 

The  Auatriaa  domination  in  Italy 
datea  properly  from  the  W«r  of  Sue- 
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mmkn.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Bastadt  restored  most  of  the  outlying 

depeadencicH  of  the  Spanish  crown 
to  the  family  which  had  lost  the 
Clown  of  Spam  itself. 

Austria  obtained  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  from  the  Oglio  to  the  Sesia,  in- 
eludlng  the  territory  of  Novara  and 
Alessandria ;  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Elba,  the  principality  of  Piom- 
biuo,  and  the  kingdom  of  .Naples. 

The  Duchy  of  Mantua  had  already 
been  confi-cated  in  1708.  as  the  duke 
had  burne  arms  against  the  emperor, 
w&ose  -rasMl  he  iras. 

Move  than  one-third  of  Italy  ac- 
knowledged the  rule  of  Charles  VI, 

In  1718  Sardinia  was  exchanged 
for  Sicily. 

In  17.'J5  France  and  Spain,  aided 
by  Sardinia,  recovered  the  Miian^, 
Naples,  wad  Sicay.  The  peaoe  of 
Tienna  gave  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
the  Bourbons,  Novara  and  Tortona 
to  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  Parma 
and  Piacenza  to  Austria. 

The  Italian  dominions  of  Charles 
YI.,  which  in  17  H  had  reached 
49,000  square  mile«  in  extent,  had 
dwindled,  at  the  acces.sioa  of  Maria 
Theresa,  to  about  GGoO. 

The  War  of  Succession  in  Austria 
led  first  to  the  surrender  of  all  be- 
yond theTicino  to  Sardinia,  in  1743; 
and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  es- 
Ublishea  a  new  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

In  1773  the  priucipalities  of  Cas- 
tigUone  and  Solferino  were  finally 
purchased  of  the  ilouse  of  Gonzaga. 

Francis  of  Lorraine,  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany,  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa,  died  in  1766,  and  was  sno- 
ceedod  in  Tuscany  by  his  second 
son,  Leopold,  as  Joseph,  the  eldest, 
was  to  inherit  the  Austrian  crowns. 
Leopold,  on  succeeding  his  brother 
in  17i>0,  was  followed  m  the  grand* 
duchy  by  his  second  son. 

Ferdinand,  the  third  son  of  Maria 
Theresa,  married,  in  1771,  Beatrice, 
the  daughter  of  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  the  House  of  Este,  and 
obtained  the  right  of  sneceeslon  in 
Modenn. 

Thiii  was  the  state  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Italy  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

In  1797  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio 
deprived  the  Austilaiia  of  Lmnbardy, 
Modona,  and  Massa  Carrara,  whidi 


belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  by 
right  of  his  wife.  These  states  went 
to  form  the  Cisalpine  Kepublic. 

But  by  this  treaty  Austria  obtained 
more  than  she  lost :  the  territory  of 
Venice,  bounded  by  the  Adigc,  and 
the  provinces  of  ^  erona,  with  the 
exception  of  Sanguinetto  and  Villas 
franca,  and Boyigo;  altogether  above 
8G00  sqnare  miles. 

i'hc  oeace  of  Lun^ville,  1801,  took 
away  all  that  Austria  possessed  be- 
yond the  Adige,  and  stipulated  that 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  should  receive 
compensation  in  Germany  for  the 
loss  of  his  duchy,  as  the  Duke  of 
ModeiKi  had  been  indemnified  by  the 
peace  uf  Campo  Formio.  lie  received 
Salsburg.  and  afterwards  Wiirsburg ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  lireisgau. 

Finally,  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
1806,  gave  all  the  Italian  domlniona 
of  Austria  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  made 
the  Ticino  and  the  Po  the  boundary 
of  Austria  in  Italy;  and  this  settle- 
ment  remained  unaltered  until  the 
peace  of  Villafranca. 

10.  The  BdligerenU, 

(1)  Austria. 
The  Bmperor  Francis  Joseph  says 
truly,  that  was  able  to  obtain  from 
his  adversary  better  terms  than  would 
have  been  proposed  by  his  allies. 
He  loses  by  the  peace  of  Villafranea 
neither  his  military  position  in  Italy, 
nor  the  command  of  the  Adriatic, 
nor  any  source  of  revenue  to  his  ex- 
chequer, nor  any  of  the  dominions  of 
the  princes  of  his  hou.»ie.  The  loss 
of  lailitary  prestige,— a  loss  which 
falls  on  the  generals  more  than  on 
the  army,  and  on  the  Kiiipt  ror  him- 
self most  of  all, — became  merely  a 
question  of  sdf-commsnd.  He  has 
had  Uie  courage  and  energy  to  pre- 
fer this  personal  h  ami  lint  ion  to  a 
renewed  etfort,  by  which  all  might 
perhaps  have  been  recovered,  but 
which  must  liave  cost  new  losses 
and  new  sufferings  to  his  subjects. 
At  Villafranca  he  stipulated  for  the 
restoration  of  half  the  territory  which 
was  lost,  that  of  his  relatives,  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  MoUeua.  How 
this  vrill  be  accomplished,  it  is  too 
soon  to  predict.  But  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  Francis  Joseph's  capacity, 
that  in  an  hour^a  interview  at  Villa- 
firanoa  he  succeeded  in  casting  upon 
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hi«  vietorioos  advmary  all  the  odium 

of  the  settlement,  and  inflicting  a  loss 
of  popularity  which  equalled  the  loss 
of  power  he  himself  had  suffered. 

It  is  impoBBible  to  afhrin  that  he 
has  been  supported  in  the  present 
war  by  the  sentiment  of  his  people. 
The  wariike  feeling^  in  Atiatria  was 
tame  in  coinp:irisjn  with  that  in 
Southern  Gcrmuny.  One  reason  un- 
doubtedly was  the  financial  exhaus- 
tion of  the  eountry.  The  burdens 
impdsod  by  the  present  war  became 
almost  iutolerubie  to  an  over-taxed 
people.  This  led  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
army.  Durin-;  the  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor,  the  army  by  which 
he  reconquered  his  empire  has  be- 
come  his  hnit  consideration,  and  has 
absorbed  far  more  than  its  due  of  the 
uatiouui  resources.  As  the  great  item 
of  expenditure,  it  was  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  those  tiiuuieial  diftieul- 
ties  which  have  iiyui  od  so  much  the 
prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  And  this  great  engine,  to 
which  so  much  was  sticriticed,  proved, 
after  all,  unequal  to  its  fame,  i^rom 
the  first  the  army  achieved  nothing 
to  satisfy  the  imagination  of  tlie  vul- 
gar i  therel'ote  the  spirit  with  which 
the  war  conunenced,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm which  the  Emperor's  proi  lama- 
tion  e\oked,  rapidly  subsided,  and, 
before  tlxe  end,  hud  given  way  to 
impatience  and  disgust.  In  the  £m- 
eror's  proclamation  after  llie  peace, 
e  recOf^nises  the  importance  of  the 
disallection  at  home  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  made  him  conclude  it. 
His  promise  of  reforms  alludes  to 
something  more  than  this.  Unfor- 
tumitely  for  him,  the  war  Inoke  out 
when  his  government  was  in  a  state 
of  trausitiou.  Jr'or  ten  years  he  has 
been  labouring  to  consolidate  and 
concentrate  his  power.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848  showed  how  weak  were 
the  bunds  that  kept  his  dominions 
together.  It  became  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  state  that  it  should 
obiam  some  unity  beyond  the  per- 
sonal union  in  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peior.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of 
measures,  framed  with  great  admi- 
uistrative  ability,  have  successively 
appeared,  by  which  a  totally  new  or- 
ganisation of  tlie  empire  has  been 
atlcmpied.  A  mun  who,  in  itt48, 
was  a  yoimg  and  obscure  lawyer  in 
Vienna,  Alexander  Yon  Baeh,  baa 


been  the  orighiator  and  the  leader  in 

this  great  enterprise.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  a  system  of  liberties  and  of 
local  self-government  should  be  car- 
ried out  simultaneously  wiih  the  ab> 
olition  of  tlie  old  absolutist  system, 
agamsC  which  the  people  rose,  and 
which  fell  at  the  first  shock  in  1848. 
lUit  the  other  process  was  more  ur- 
gently needed  ;  for  the  state  had 
been  on  the  borders  of  an  abras.  and 
something  wsa  required  to  be  done 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  so  great  a 
danger.  Without  the  necessary  cor- 
rective, the  measures  needed  for  the 
establishment  of  unity  would  have  led 
to  an  e.\ces^ive  centralisation.  This 
was  the  great  fault  of  the  mfnistnr 
Bach,  that  he  put  off  the  execu- 
tion of  many  relonns  already  deter- 
mined on,  but  apparently  not  in  har- 
mony with  his  plan  ofconoentraticii. 
Thus,  in  ISo'),  self-government  and 
freedom  were  restored  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  greatest  bulwark 
and  security  against  centralisation 
was  establi^hcd.  liul  four  yi  Mr>  have 
elapsed,  and  no  corrcspoudiug  mea- 
sure has  yet  been  taken  to  give  a 
similar  immunity  to  the  Protestants; 
and  yet  such  a  measure  was  dis- 
tinctly implied,  not  only  in  the  spirit 
which  conceded  the  Concordat,  but 
even  in  some  of  its  terms.  There  are 
still  two  irreconcilable  tendencies  and 
systems  prevailing  at  the  same  tine 
in  Austria.  There  is  the  old  absolut- 
ist spirit,  which  saeriticsd  the  people 
to  the  bureaucracy,  the  Church  to 
the  State;  and  the  new  spirit,  which 
animates  the  Kniperor  hini'-elf,  and 
appears  ui  tiic  Concordat,  but  which 
he  can  find  few  instruments  to  carry 
out  in  tlie  administrati<in.  The  con- 
flict between  them  will  be  long }  but 
while  it  lasts,  there  are  two  Tast 
classes  of  discontented  persons,— 
those  who  are  offended  at  the  new 
measures,  and  denounce  the  **  ultra* 
montane"  councils  of  the  Bmperar, 
and  those  who  sufferfrom  thedimculty 
which  is  encountered  in  carrying  out 
the  new  system  itsdf.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  Tyrolese,  the  most  loysl 
and  religious  of  tlie  subjects  of  Aus- 
tria, are  as  dissatisfied  as  the  Magyar 
nobles  and  the  rabble  of  the  Itahan 
townv.  What  modificalii-us  will  be 
introduced  in  fulfilment  of  the  Em- 
peror's promise,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Tha  namea  oCthe  persona  whom  he 
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\m  Kummoiied  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  them  belong  to  very  va- 
rious parties.  Bfit  we  coiitidLHtly 
hope  that  he  will  not  allow  liiiu^Lii 
to  be  driven  from  the  course  which 
he  has  adopted,  because  it  lias  been 
so  imperfectly  pursued  us  to  be  re- 
gretted by  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
subjects,  or  because  it  offends  the 
notions  and  prejudices  of  that  vast 
nttmber  of  Au^iihaus  who  have  been 
bred  ap  in  the  traditions  of  Josqih- 
inism. 

Vunna^  Auyiut  20.     The  official 
IFjmcr  ZHtmig  of  this  day  contains 

the  following  imperial  decree: 

*'  Count  Kechberg,  who  retains  his 
post  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
IS  appointed Presidentof  the  Cabinet ; 
Uaron  Uubner  is  appointed  Minister 
uf  Police ;  Count  Gulochowski,  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior;  Countillor 
(Geheimrath)  Kempen  von  Fichten- 
stamm.  Chief  of  the  Police,  is  dis- 
miaseci  with  a  pension  ;  Baron  Bach, 
fenncrly  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has 
been  ap])ointed  Ambassador  to  Rome. 
The  Ministry  of  Commeice  is  entirely 
dissolved ;  its  duties  are  divided  be- 
twecn  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior^ 
Exterior,  and  Finance." 

The  non-offietal  pottiott  of  the 
Wiener  Zeitunff  contains  an  article 
stating  that  there  is  a  general  feeling 
of  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  con- 
cerning the  subjects  which  have  been 
till  now  under  nerious  deliberation  by 
the  Superior  Council,  and  which  are : 
1.  **  RegulationB  of  the  control  of 
the  finances ;  2.  Free  exercise  of  the 
ProtcHtant  religion  ;  3.  The  regula- 
tion of  Jewish  affairs;  4.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  municipalities.  The 
repicacntnticn  of  the  provinces  will 
later  eome  under  deliberation."  The 
article  conclndea  thna;  **Too  great 
caution  in  advancing  is  as  much  to 
be  avoided  as  too  much  haste." 

(2)  France. 

The  Emperor  of  tlie  French  found 
opinions  considerably  changed  on  his 
•  return  to  France.  He  had  started 
with  the  applause  of  the  Republicans 
and  Socialists  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  who  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  revive  in  Italy  the  revolu- 
tion he  had  suppressed  in  France. 
Though  he  has  not  yet  ventured 
openly  to  disappoint  these  hopes,  by 
tcatonng  tlie  Italian  prineea  by  foroe 


of  arms,  there  is  littfe  room  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  gained  the  good- 
will of  the  French  democracy.  Hut 
ius  military  suocess  has  made  him 
snre  for  ever  of  die  army ;  and  the 
amnesty  serves  to  give  greater  effect 
to  the  successes  he  has  won- 

Jvfy  28.  The  MimUeur  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  reduce  his  ar- 
maments by  sea  and  land.  This  was 
for  the  sake  of  England ;  and  it  was 
announced  in  the  afternoon  with 
great  effect  by  Lord  John  Kussell  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

AvffMui  14  was  the  triumphal  en- 
try of  the  Emperor  and  his  army  into 
Paris.  It  is  significant,  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bastille,  where  on  his 
departure  for  Italy  he  received  such 
an  ovation,  he  was  met  on  his  return 
with  greater  coolness  than  at  any 
other  part  of  his  progress. 

August  17.  A  full  and  entire  am- 
nesty was  granted  to  all  persons  sen- 
tenced for  political  crimes  and  of- 
fences, or  who  have  been  the  objects 
of  the  measures  taken  lor  public 
safety. 

Aug.  18.  The  McmiUtir  announced 

that  all  warnings  given  to  news- 
papers would  be  couaidered  as  non- 
issued. 

It  is  estimated  that  thia  amnesty 

will  restore  to  France  nearly  20,000 
exiles.  We  hope  more  Irum  a  change 
of  S3rstem,  such  as  this  appears  to 
introduce,  in  France,  than  from  the 
changes  which  are  desired  in  Aus- 
tria ;  for  it  ia  more  needed. 

^11190^20.  The  fortification  of  Ant- 
werp was  ordered  by  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  this  France 
affects  to  see  a  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  ;  and,  it  is  said,  will  imme- 
diately post  an  army  on  the  frontier. 

11.  Revolt  of  the  Swiss  at  Xoples, 

July  7,  a  revolt  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss 
troops  occurred  at  Naples;  it  was 
suppressed  with  considerable  blood- 
shed and  severity.  The  ostensible 
pretext  was  the  removal  of  the  arms 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  from  their  co- 
lours. About  .jOO  men  mutinied, 
and  nearly  2500  refused  to  serve  un- 
der the  Neapolitan  standard.  They 
were  immediately  shipped  off  to 
Marseilles,  on  their  way  to  their 
own  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Uie  Swias  in  the  NeaiKditan 
aenrice  had  been  tampered  with  by 
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the  rcvohitionary  party  after  the 
taking  of  Perugia.  It  had  called  to 
miiMl  their  ooaduet  In  1849,  when 
they  saved  the  Neapolitan  throne, 
and  Tanquishcd  the  revolution  in 
Sicily ;  and  it  had  greatly  increased 
their  unpopularity  as  the  upholders 
of  the  governments  of  southern  Italy. 

Among  the  2290  Swiss  who  re- 
tamed  home  efter  the  remit  at 
Naples,  there  were  not  above  fifty 
Germans.  The  first  regiment  of 
Swiss  in  Rome  consisted,  according 
to  the  official  Bundublatt  of  January 
1.  1858,  of  1293  men  Of  these  640 
were  really  Swiss,  180  Bavarians,  98 
Wirtembergers,  150  Belgiaae,  &c. 

Tlio  events  at  Naples  pjave  the 
death-blow  to  the  Swiss  mercenaries. 
The  Swiss  Bedicele  were  at  all  times 
tmwilling  that  their  countrymen 
should  fserve  as  the  ehii>f  supporters 
uud  instruments  of  legitimate  govern- 
ments; and  that  while  democratic 
and  revolutionary  principles  pre- 
vailed in  their  own  country,  they 
should  be  employed  to  suppress  them 
abroad.  Their  service  with  the  Pope 
was  particularly  hateful.  The  events 
at  Naples  destro)'ed  even  the  ancient 
renown  of  the  Swis.s  fidelity,  and 
supplied  a  long-d(>sired  opportunity 
of  putting  an  end  altogether  to  this 
unpopular  service. 

An  envoy  was  sent  to  Naples  to 
mquire  into  the  affair ;  and  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  Diet  at  llcrne,  July 
80lh,  which  pro\ided  as  follows: 

Every  Swiss  is  forbidden  to  enter 
those  corps  of  foreign  armies  which 
sre  not  to  be  regaraed  aa  natiofial 
troops  without  ]>erailisii(ni  from  the 
Diet.  The  l)iet  can  grant  such  per- 
mission only  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
motinK  the  adTantage  of  their  own 
army. 

The  measure  was  opposed,  espe- 
cially by  Segesser  of  Lucerne,  one  of 
the  best  historians  of  Switzerland. 
The  military  fume  of  the  Swiss  had, 
he  urged,  been  maintained  for  ccn- 
turies  hy  foreign  service  alone.  It 
was  an  incopsistencv  to  circumseribe 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
their  own  oountrymon,  in  order  to 
protect  that  of  the  Italians. 

12.  Thg  RewduUon  in  Haiy. 

During  the  war  the  movement 
throuiihimt  central  Italy  was  directed 
by  Siudinian  agents,  for  the  purpose 


of  promoting  the  designed  annexation 
to  Sardinia.  For  this  end  As^lio 
was  sent  to  Bolegna,  PaUieri  to  Par- 
ma. Farini  to  Modena,  and  Buon- 
compagni  acted  aa  dictator  at  Flo- 
rence. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  arrested 

'  the-e  designs,  and  converted  the  Sar- 
1  dinian ^rupagandism into  upurelv m- 
surreetionary  moTement.  Tnefiulure 
of  Sardinia  to  obtain  the  complete 
emancipation  of  Italy  through  the 
aid  of  France,  gave  in  sereral  jplaces 
new  energy  to  the  rerolutioaary 
party. 

The  Piedmontese  party  had  always 
beenstroogeatinTuseany.  Theehief 

men  in  Florence,  both  in  literature 
and  politics,  belonged  to  it.  Demon- 
strations of  erery  kind  were  ptOTOked 
in  favour  of  annexation. 

July'lQ.  The  municipality  of  Flo- 
1  rence  declared  in  favour  of  it  by  a 
I  majority  of  18  to  6.  Troops  wete 
sent  to  Bologna  to  aid  the  insurgents. 
When  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
French  Brotwror  insisted  on  the  reesll 
of  the  Sardinian  commissaries,  mea- 
sures were  every  where  taken  that  by 
their  departure  the  Sardinian  cauiie 
should  not  suffer*  Buoncompagni 
remained  at  Flon  ncc  until  J  uly  iiOth. 
lie  then  left  his  power  in  the  hands 
of  Rieasoli,  the  most  active  leader 
of  the  Piedmontese  party  in  Tuscany. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Marqui-*  La- 
jatico,  who  had  played  the  cldef  part 
in  the  revolution  of  April,  waa  sent 
to  London  to  obtain  the  concurrt  nee 
of  the  lilnKlish  Government  in  their 
plaos.  These  were,  lint,  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Piedmont,  by  which  was 
understood  a  kingdom  of  northern 
Italy,  including  the  duchies  and  per- 
haps the  Romagna;  or,  seeondly,  to 
receive  a  sovereign  of  the  house  of 
Carignan;  or,  thirdly,  to  be  placed 
under  the  Duchess-Kegent  of  Parma. 

July  28.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son. 
An  envoy  conveying  a  rotification 
of  the  accession  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  the 
young  sovereign  himself  was  invited 
to  come,  and  waa  fhTOurably  reoeiTcd 
by  the  Emperor. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  a 
French  envoy.  Count  de  Rei&et,  was 
sent  to  Turin  and  to  the  capitals  of 
central  Italy,  to  endeavotir  to  pro- 
mote  by  pacific  iailuence  the  reslu- 
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ration  of  the  banished  princes,  or  at 
loast  to  ascertain  that,  by  pacific 
means,  it  could  not  be  accompUshed. 

The  pvoviiMinal  goTemment  of 
Tuscany  summoned  a  convention,  to 
be  chosen  according  to  the  electoral 
law  of  May  3. 1848,  by  which  aU  who 
pay  ten  francs  of  taxes  are  admitted 
to  vote.  this  means  the  bulk  of 
the  population  was  excluded,  and  the 
aristocratic  character  of  the  Tuscan 
revolution  is  maintained.  Strict  in- 
junctions were  aUn)  sent  to  all  the 
municipal  and  oommtmal  authorities 
as  to  the  candidates  to  be  chosen. 

August  8.  The  conferences  com- 
menced at  Zurich,  which  were  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  peace  of 
Villafranca.  Count  Colloredo  re- 
presents Austria,  M.  de  liouxqueney 
JTfanoe,  and  H.  Desamhroia  Sardinia. 
Slow  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  negotiations.  Meantime 
the  course  of  events  makes  the  fuU 
filment  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
at  Villafranca  for  the  restoration  of 
authority  in  central  Italy  more  dith- 
cnlt  eref y  day. 

August  11.  Cardinal  di  Pietro, 
formerly  nuncio  in  Portugal,  suc- 
ceeded Cardinal  Antonelli  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State.  Cardinal 
di  Pietro  has  been  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  most  likely  successor  of 
Oardinal  Antonelli  in  the  more  im- 

fortant  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
t  is  difficult  as  yet  to  say  how  far 
hit  appointment  may  be  oonridered 
as  a  conoeMion  to  the  opponents  of 
his  colle«gue. 

August  16.  The  newly-elected  as- 
sembly declared,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Marquis  (iinori,  that  the  house 
of  Lorraine  has  ceased  to  reign  in 
Tuscany*  It  does  not  appefor  that 
the  motion  was  based  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  tyranny.  The  Tuscan  family 
cost  in  their  lot  with  Austria,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  with,  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy. 

In  Parma  Count  Pallieri  persuaded 
the  people  that  they  were,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  remain  with  Pied- 
mont; and  the  omission  of  Parma  in 
the  preliminaries  of  VMiairauca  con- 
firmed the  illoaion.  ThePiedmontesc 
authorities  were  not  reoaUed  until 
August  oth. 

^  At  Modena  the  Sardinian  com- 
missary, Farini,  t  xlubited  great  ac- 
tivity in  raising  troops  and  organising 


an  army.  The  Orand«Diike  had,  on 

his  departure,  taken  his  army  with 
him.  \^hen,  theretore,  Farini  was 
vecalled  by  the  Sardinian  Oorem- 
ment,  he  was  chosen  Dictator  df 
Modena;  and  he  appears  to  hxn 
taken  die  lead  in  arranging  the  n« 
sistance  of  central  Italy  by  means  of 
the  insurrection  alone.  He  organised 
a  league  with  Tuscany  and  l*arma, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  three 
armies  should  be  united.  The  Tus- 
can contingent,  on  its  return  from 
the  Mincio,  was  retained,  in  order  to 
form  part  of  the  federal  army.  Qa- 
riV);il(li  was  appointed  commander. 
An  u^embly  was  called  at  Modena, 
elected  by  uniTenal  tuflhige.  It  met 
on  August  16th. 

August  17.  Farini  accepted  the 
dictatorship  of  Parma  and  Fiaeensa. 

Meanwhde  a  French  army  remains 
in  Lombardy,  whether  with  a  view 
to  restore  order,  or  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Bologna  is  covered  with  placards 
bearing  the  words,  **  Evviva  Vittorio 
Emmanude  nostro  legittimo 
The  town  is  full  of  Sardinian  agents, 
and  Azeglio  did  not  retire  before  he 
had  done  what  he  could  to  secure 
the  interests  of  his  master.  A  loan 
has  been  raised  by  the  provisional 
government;  and  Mezsacapo,  with  a 
forve  of  Tolimtcen,  la  awaiting  the 
advance  <tf  the  Papal  troopa  from 
Ancona. 

Auffutt  20.  The  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont  was  unanimously  voted  by  the 
national  aaaembliea  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  announced 

that  a  defensive  league  had  been 
concluded  between  all  the  states  of 
central  Italy,  signed  also  by  Prince 
&colani  on  behalf  of  the  Legations. 

13.  The  BewdiUion  and  the  Chur^, 

The  revolt  of  Perugia  was  pro- 
moted and  assisted  by  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution  in  Tuscany.  June 
19th,  400  musketa  were  sent  by  die 
Sardinian  Commissary  at  Florence, 
Buoncompagni.  Before  the  expected 
military  aid  could  arrive  from  Tus- 
cany, the  town  was  attacked  by  the 
Swiss  under  Colonel  Schmidt,  on  the 
evening  of  June  20th. 

After  a  resistance  of  three  and  a 
half  hours,  in  which  the  lioman 
troops  lost  elcTen  men  killed  and 
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thirty- five  wounded,  whilst  the  loss 
of  the  insurgents  is  stud  to  have 
amounted  to  double  the  number  (20 
killed),  the  insurrection  was  over- 
come. As  the  tirst  victory  of  order 
over  the  revolutionary  iiiovemeut, 
this  eTent  yerj  naturally  caused  the 
greatest  cxciteiucnt  all  over  Italy. 

The  i'oaiihcul  artny  amounted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  15,239 
men  and  1200  horaes.  In  the  course 
of  three  months  about  860  men  and 
eight  olhcers  deserted. 

On  the  Feaat  of  89.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  I'npc,  Colonel  Schmidt, 
ond  a  monk,  were  burnt  m  eiiigjr  at 
Milan. 

At  Turin,  for  an  ariiele  on  the 
taking  of  Perugia,  the  Aruumia,  the 
chief  Catholic  newspaper  in  Pied- 
mont, was  prosecuted,  and  ita  ap- 
pearance  suspended  until  flic  jiulf^- 
luent  should  be  pronounced.  Tlxe 
GittMso  of  Genoa  has  been  ainee 
suppressed. 

In  the  Consistory  of  June  20th, 
the  Pope  tontiruiv  d  the  appointment 
of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Mdiui  and 
the  liishops  of  Pavia  and  C'rc  ina, 
which  Francis  Joseph  had  made  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
But  the  Act  of  Confirmation  did  not 
conUun  the  usual  aihlition,  *•  jul  no- 
minationem  iSaenu  Ca?»arett;  Mujes- 
tatis  Franeiaci  Joseph!  Primi  Aua- 
triie  Impcraloris,"  &e. 

The  2>arduiian  Uovemment  pro- 
teeted,  before  the  preliminariee  of 
peace  were  agreed  upon,  against 
these  nominations. 

On  June  1 8th,  the  Holy  Father 
isaued  an  encyclical  letter  touching 

on  the  aff:iirs  of  Italy  : 

*'The  seditious  movement  which 
haa  latdy  broken  out  in  Italy 
against  the  authority  of  the  legiti- 
mate princes,  has  passed  like  a  Hume 
of  fire  from  the  states  adjoining  our 
pontifical  dominions,  even  mto  some 
of  our  provinces.  Moved  by  the 
sad  example  of  others,  and  excited 
by  foreign  influence,  these  provinces 
have  withdrawn  from  our  paternal 
rule,  and  at  the  instigation  of  a  few, 
hare  even  sought  to  place  themselves 
under  that  Italian  QoTemment  which 
during  these  last  years  has  shown  it- 
self the  enemv  of  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  Churcn  and  of  her  sacred  mi- 
nistcrs.  While  we  reprobate  and 
gueve  for  these  acts  of  rcbeilioo,  by 


which  a  part  only  of  the  people  in 

those  disturbed  provinces  so  unjustly 
corresponded  to  our  fatherly  solici- 
tude and  care,  and  while  we  openly 

declare  that  the  civil  power  is  neces- 
sary to  this  Holy  bee,  in  order  that 
witnout  impediment  it  mayexerdae 
its  sacred  authority  f>.ir  the  ^ood  of 
religion  (which  civil  power  the  crafty 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  Christ  en- 
deavour to  tear  away) ;  to  you,  Ve- 
nerabic  Brethren,  we  hnve  recourse 
by  letter,  that  we  may  iiud  some 
comfort  for  our  grief.  .... 

"  For  the  re>t,  we  openly  declare 
ill  at,  clothed  with  strength  from  on 
high,  whieh  Almighty  God,  moved 
by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  vrill 
grant  us  in  our  weakn«  vv,  w.-  arc 
ready  to  undergo  every  uuugei  and 
every  bitterness  rather  than  abandim 
in  the  least  part  our  Apostolic  duly, 
or  permit  uuy  thing  to  be  done  con- 
trary to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  by 
which  we  bound  ourselves,  when, 
God  so  willing,  we  mounted,  al- 
though unworthy,  this  Supreme 
Chair  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
the  rock  and  defence  of  the  Catholic 
faith." 

At  the  Consistory  of  June  20lh, 

the  Holy  Father  delivextd  an  allo- 
cution, in  which  he  said : 

**  Venerable  liieihren,  —  To  tlie 
meet  heavy  grief  which  oppreaaet  ns» 
as  well  as  all  good  men.  on  account  of 
the  war  stirred  up  buiweeu  Catholic 
nations,  there  is  added  an  exceeding 
sorrow  for  the  lamentable  troubhs 
and  disturbances  whieh,  in  some 
provinces  of  our  Pontifical  rule,  have 
istely  occurred  by  the  nefarious 
agency  and  most  saciilegions  tl.iring 
of  impious  men.  You  well  know. 
Venerable  Brethren,  that  we  are 
speakmg  sorrowfully  of  tliC  guilty 
conspiracy  and  rebellion  of  the  ene- 
mies of  oiu  and  this  Holy  See's  sa- 
cred and  legitimate  civil  power,  which 
most  crafty  men  dwelHng  in  these 
our  provinces  have  not  fcured  to 
plot,  foster,  and  carry  out  by  secret 
and  wicked  associations,  hy  basest 
designs,  Iramed  with  men  of  neigh- 
bouring districts,  by  the  publication 
of  fraudulent  and  calumnious  libels, 
by  the  preparation  and  introduction 
of  loi  eign  lorce,  and  by  sundry  otlier 
perverse  frauds  and  arta. 

"  No  one  is  ignorant  at  what  these 
rebels  against  the  civil  power  of 
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this  Apostolio  See  nlways  cbiefly  | 

aim  ;  what  thiy  wish,  what  tlit  y  de- 
aire,  v\  hat  they  seek.    For  all  know 
thftt,  by  the  special  design  of  DWine 
Fiovidence,  amid  such  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  temporal  rulers, 
the  liomaii  Church  aluo  possessed  a 
tempcmd  dominion  eubjeet  to  no  one, 
in  order  that  the  Roman  Supreme 
Pontitf,  the  Pastor  of  the  whole 
Church,  never  at  any  time  subject 
to  any  ruler,  might  be  able,  with 
fullest  liberty,  to  exercise  over  the 
whole  wide  world  the  supreme  power 
and  authority  received  from  Christ 
our  Lord  Ilimstlt",  of  feeding  and 
governing  the  whole  of  the  Lord's 
loek,  and  might  alto  be  able  more 
easily,  from  day  to  day,  to  spread 
our  jDivine  religion ;  to  meet  the 
vaiious  wants  of  the  faithlul ;  to 
give  timelv  aid  to  those  seeking  it ; 
and  to  atnieve  all  the  oiIai  good 
ends  which,  according  to  time  and 
eirenmstaace,  he  might  recognise  as 
appertaining  to  the  greater  good  of 
the  whole  Christian  eommonwealth. 
Therefore  the  bitterest  enemies  ot 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Chureh  strive  to  attack,  uiulermine, 
and  destroy  the  civil  power  of  that 
Chureh  and  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
which  has  been  established  by  a  cer- 
tain heavenly  dispensation,  and  by 
ancient  possession  through  so  many 
suoeessive  centuries,  and  by  every 
other  most  just  and  best  law,  and 
wliich,  by  common  consent  of  all 
peoples  and  piinees,  even  non-Ca- 
tholic, has  been  always  hdd  and 
defended  as  the  sacred  and  inviolate 
Patrimony  of  the  Blessed  Peter,  in 
order  that,  having  robbed  the  Roman 
Cliurch  of  her  patrimony,  they  may 
depress  and  vilify  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  the  Apostolic  &e  and  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  may  with 
more  ease  bring  upon  our  most  holy 
religion  the  most  destructive  warfare 
and  tlie  greatest  ot  injuries,  and  tho- 
roughly uproot  religion  itself,  if  ever 
that  could  be.  This  always  has  been 
aimed  at,  and  is  aimed  at  by  the  most 
wicked  c  tuasels,  plots,  and  frauds 
of  those  men,  who  long  to  pull  down 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  a  lung  and  most  sad  ex- 
perience proves  dearly  and  openly 
to  all  nteu. 

**  Whereforesincewe,by  the  charge 
of  our  Apostolio  offifi^  and  being 


bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  have  the 

duty  of  watching  with  the  greatest 
visilance  over  the  safety  of  religion, 
ofpreserring  quite  intact  and  invio- 
late the  rights  and  jnissessions  of  the 
Roman  Chureh,  and  of  asserting  and 
vindicating  the  liberty  of  this  lioly 
See,  which  is  plidnly  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Cliurdi, 
and  also  of  defending  its  sovereignty, 
with  which  IHvitte  Providence  has 
endowed  the  Roman  Pontiffs  fur  ex- 
ereising  free  control  over  the  whole 
world,  and  of  transmitting  it  whole 
and  inviolate  to  our  successors ;  we 
cannot  avoid  vehemently  condemn- 
ing and  detesting  the  impious  and 
nefarious  daring  and  endMivottni  of 
our  reb^lliotis  subjects,  and  oppos- 
ing to  them  a  strong  resistance.  .  . 

"  We  protest  against  all  those 
things  which  the  rebels  have  dared 
to  do  in  the  places  above  mentioned ; 
and  by  our  supreme  authority  we  con- 
demn, reprobate,  rescind,  and  sbollsh 
all  and  every  the  acts  at  Bologna, 
at  Ravenna,  at  Perui:i:i,  -md  else- 
where, in  whatever  luanuer  named 
and  done  by  these  rebels  against  our 
and  this  Holy  See's  sacred  and  legi- 
timate sovereignty ;  and  we  declare 
and  decree  these  acts  to  be  void, 
wholly  illegitimate,  and  sai  rilegiou><. 

"  Further,  we  call  to  the  memory 
of  all  men  the  greater  cxcumrauni- 
cation  and  other  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties and  censures  inflicted  by  the 
Sacred  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, and  by  the  decrees  of 
General  Councils,  especially  the  'I'ri- 
dentine  (sess.  '11,  cap.  xi.  de  Re- 
form.), and  to  be  incurred,  without 
any  declaration,  by  all  those  who 
may  dare  in  any  manner  to  attack 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
Pontiir ;  into  which  we  moreover  de- 
clare all  those  to  have  fallen  nii^cr- 
ably  who  at  Bulogna,  at  Ravenna,  at 
Perugia,  and  elsewhere,  by  act,  or 
by  counsel,  or  by  assent,  or  in  any 
other  way,  have  dared  to  violate, 
disturb  and  usurp  our  and  this  Holy 
bee's  civil  power  and  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Patrimony  of  the  Blessed 
Peter  

"  Supported  by  this  confidence  in 
God,  we  are  also  sustained  by  the 
1  hope  tliat  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
as  in  times  past  so  now,  will  use  all 
their  endeavours  with  united  seal 
and  counsel  to  defend  and  keep  en- 
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tire  our  and  thia  Holy  See's  aove- 

Tfignty,  since  it  is  of  the  f^rcatost 
importance  to  each  oi  tliem  that  the 
Koman  Pontiff  ahould  enjoy  the  IbU- 
cst  liberty,  in  order  that  the  tran- 
quillity oi  conscience  of  the  Catholics 
residiiig  in  the  dominions  of  theat 
sovereigns  may  be  properly  pro- 
tected.  Which  hope  is  increased, 
because  the  French  troops  now  in 
Italy,  according  to  what  otir  moAt 
dear  Son  in  Christ  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  ha^  declared,  not  only 
wUl  do  nothing  against  oor  and  OoM 
Holy  See's  temporal  dominion,  hut 
•will  (k'tViid  :ind  preserve  it." 

June  ;]Uih,  Cardinal  Morlot,  the 
Aldlhishop  of  Paris,  issued  a  pas- 
toral to  liis  clergy,  appointing  a  Te 
JJeum  for  the  victory  of  iSoifenno,  in 
which  he  saya : 

**  May  a  peace  glorious  and  dur- 
able come  to  crown  a  war  conducted 
with  so  much  heroism,  brilliancy, 
and  splendour, — a  war  which  was 
not  undertaken  with  ambitious  views 
oi  to  foment  disturbances,  least  of 
all  to  sap  the  rights  and  the  powwr 
of  the  august  and  venerated  Head  of 
the  Holy  Church ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establiiihing  peace  and  order 
in  Europe,  by  satisfying  and  appeas- 
ing  aspii  at  iuii<4  which  are  deemed  just 
und  legitimate." 

July  6th,  Cardinal  Rauseher,  the 
Archbistiop  of  Vienna,  published  a 
pastoral  letter,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  people  to  assist  the 
wounded.    He  says: 

"The  sufferers  are  our  country- 
men and  our  brothers  ;  they  are  the 
defenders  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
empire,  of  our  altars,  and  of  our  do- 
mestic hearths :  for  a  victory  of  the 
open  injustice  which  the  hostile  ar- 
mies bear  on  their  banners  would  be 
felt  in  every  circle  down  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  poorest  inhabitaut,  and 
yet  would  be  but  the  occasion  of  new 
conflicts  and  immeasurable  conci- 
sion." 

As  a  sign  of  the  solicitude  which 

was  felt  throughout  the  Church  for 
the  safety  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
preiicnt  war,  we  extract  the  following 
passages  from  a  pastoral  letter  m 
Arch1)ishop  Leahy,  of  Cashel: 

**  As  God  from  time  to  time  per- 
mita  great  calamitiee  to  befall  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  punishment  of 
their  sins»  it  may  be  that  the  flamea 


of  the  unnatural  war  which  has  noW 
broken  out  will  spread  and  involve 
all  Europe.  If  so  it  shall  be,  never- 
thdeaa  we  may  abide  the  issue  with* 
out  any  fear  for  the  Holy  Father, 
nay  with  the  fidl  confidence  that 
Ood  will  turn  all  to  the  glory  of  His 
name ;  for,  locking  to  the  course  of 
His  providence,  puriii  ularly  to  the 
special  care  He  had  taken  of  tlie  Holy 
See  in  the  worst  of  times,  we  vaaf 
without  rashness  predict  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  war,  whenever  it 
comes,  although  some  who  now 
march  at  the  head  of  victorious  ar- 
mies may  be  humbled  and  fallen, 
Rome  will  still  remain,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church  will  remain,  and  the 
successor  of  Peter  will  remain  hold- 
ing mild  away  over  both.  But,  shoidd 
the  worst  happen,— should  wicked 
men  seize  upon  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See,  and  reduce 
the  Koman  Pontiff  to  the  apostolic 
poverty  of  Peter  when  he  said  to  the 
lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of 
the  Temple,  *  Silver  and  gold  I  have 
none'  (Ads  iii.  6),^honM  this  hap- 
pen, what  then  ?  Would  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  which  Christ  gave 
to  Peter  and  to  his  successors  ovc?r 
the  whole  Church  come  to  an  end, 
as  some  vainlv  imngine  would  be  the 
case  i  No.  XJseiul  as  the  temporal 
poesesaione  of  the  Church  may  be 
(and  useful  they  undoubtedly  are  for 
the  easy,  the  peaceful,  the  effective 
administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
universal  Church),  wlutever  beooniea 
of  them,  of  one  thing  we  are  certain 
with  all  the  certainty  of  faith  resting 
on  Ood's  own  wordT— that  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff will  last  as  long  as  the  Church 
itself— that  is,  for  ever.  .  .  .  Come, 
then,  what  may  —  even  thofUgh  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler  ionr  nway  from 
the  Holy  Father  his  ancient  posses- 
siona— even  though  hia  opptcseora 
deprive  him  of  his  personal  liberty, 
yea  and  of  his  life,  hia  spiritual  su- 
premacy will  aunrive  every  vicissi- 
tude." 

And  Archbishop  Cullen  says  to 
his  clergy,  on  the  least  of  St.  Peter's 
Chains: 

"  Peace  is  not  as  yet  dcfinitircly 
concluded,  and  Italv  is  still  con- 
vulsed. Attempts  of  we  moat  widted 
character  are  made  by  revolutionary 
4nd  aeoxet  aocietiei,  as  well  as  \^ 
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wily  and  infidel  statesmen,  to  rob 
the  Pope  ot  hie  temporal  authority, 
which  is  BO  necessnry  for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers. 
Were  the  Pope  subject  to  any  other 
sovereign,  he  would  he  obliged  to 
yield,  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
luirs  of  religion,  to  the  wishes  uf  that 
iOTereign,  or  undergo  continual  per- 
secutions, as  wo  karn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  seven  centuries  of 
the  Church,  when  innumeraUe  pon- 
tifi  were  either  martyred  by  pagan 
emperars,  or  exiled  and  ufilicted  even 
by  the  Christian  rulers  of  the  Eiist 
and  West." 

And  the  w  hole  of  the  Irish  Epis- 
copate expresses  itself  aa  follows : 

**  The  Holy  Father  it  profoundly 
afflicted  by  the  troubles  excited  in 
Italy  through  the  machinations  of 
wicked  men,  at  once  the  enemies  of 
the  Holy  See  and  the  disturbers  of 
all  order,  who,  cnsiinf^  off  allegiance 
to  their  luwtui  sovereign,  as  they 
had  already  caat  off  the  reatrainta  of 
relit^ion,  are  seeking  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Pontifical  States.  Nor, 
as  it  would  seem,  have  these  lawless 
am  wanted  the  aympathy,  if  even 
the  direct  encouragement,  of  those 
who  from  their  position  should  be 
the  frienda  of  order.  Cadiolie  Bu- 
rope,  the  Catholic  world,  has  been 
shocked  to  see  that  unscrupulous 
Statesmen,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  jiistice  and  international  law, 
which  they  themselves  are  the  loud- 
est to  invoke  at  other  times,  and 
from  no  aeeignable  motive  save  that 
of  a  deadly  animosity  to  the  Holy 
See,  would  fain  despoil  the  Roman 
Pontiff  of  those  dominiona  which  he 
lun  held  and  holds  by  a  title  the  old- 
est as  well  as  the  most  sacred  of  any 
in  Europe.  Long  ages  before  any  of 
the  present  dynasties  of  Europe  were 
thought  of,  Central  Italy,  from  sea  to 
sea,  enjoyed  a  high  civilisation  under 
mild  sway  of  the  Roman  PovtlfiB ; 
and  the  princes  and  peoplfla  o€(%ria» 
tendom,  so  far  from  grudging  them 
the  patrimony  of  Peter,  protected 
their  pereoos  and  defended  their  pos- 
sessions as  well,  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  being  the  vassal  of  no  one, 
the  enemy  of  m>  one  (which  it  were 
not  meet  the  common  Father  of  all 
should  hiO,  and  so  being  placed  far 
above  ail  local  or  personal  considera- 
tioM  th«t  alw  ooold  Mar  his  frw- 


dom  of  action,  might  be  perfectly 
independent  in  aibninistering  the 
aifairs  of  the  universal  Church." 

This  almost  imiversal  alarm  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  completely  jus- 
tified by  the  events  that  were  pass- 
inj^  in  Italy.  The  Je«!uits  were  the 
tir^t  to  recognise  and  to  experience 
the  irreligious  spirit  that  animates 
the  Italian  patriots.  They  retired 
out  of  Lombardy  as  soon  as  the  alhes 
invaded  it.  They  were  expelled  from 
Bologna,  Forli,  Ferrara,  and  Faensa. 
At  Ferraia  their  houae  was  plun- 
dered. 

Farini,  then  Sardinian  comnda* 

sioner  at  ^^od<■na,  decreed  as  follows : 

**  1.  The  Society  of  Jesus  not  being 
tolerated  in  the  states  of  hb  Sar- 
dinian Majesty,  the  colleges  and 
houses  of  that  society,  in  the  pro- 
vinces over  which  our  commission  ex- 
tends, arc  dissolved  and  suppressed. 

2.  The  members  of  the  society 
who  are  not  natives  of  the  provinces 
aforesaid,  must  leave  them  within 
the  space  of  four  days. 

"  3.  The  property  of  every  kind, 
movable  or  immovable,  belonging  to 
the  society,  is  confiscated." 

In  Lombnrdy  the  secular  clergy 
displayed  in  various  places  their  joy 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Anstrisns.  An 
address  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  by  the  clergy  of 
Brescia,  in  which  he  is  hailed  as  their 
deliverer. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  similar 
feeling  haa  been  shown  in  favour  of 
Piedmont. 

ITie  policy  of  France  and  of  Pied- 
mont have  been  completely  distinct, 
sometimes  discordant,  on  most  points 
during  the  war.  But  their  diaagree- 
ment  is  most  conspicuous  in  their 
relations  with  the  Chureh.  Whilst 
Piedmont  has  been  openly  and  avow- 
cdly  hostile  not  only  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  but  to  the  exer- 
cise even  of  his  spiritual  authority, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  oonsiat- 
ently  pursued  the  vary  opposite 
course. 

•/iMfy4.  The  S^Mbieceived  a  warn- 
ing from  govenitnent  that  it  was  not 
to  go  on  vrith  its  abuse  of  the  Pope, 
and  with  its  eflbrts  to  contort  a  war 
for  the  independence  of  Italjinto  a 
revolutionary  movement. 

In  spite  o^  this,  and  of  other  facts 
of  the  same  khid,  misgifings  aniaa 
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in  the  minds  of  many  French  Catho- 

Uos,  and  some  difference  nf  opinion 
has  shown  itself  amonfjst  them.  It 
iii  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  war  had  the  effect  of  alienating 
in  somn  mcastire  from  the  Emperor 
thoae  who  were  his  most  valuable 
■apporters,  and  of  ooneiliating  for  % 
time  the  good-wUl  of  aonie  of  ma  op- 
ponenta. 

Whilst  the  party  of  which  the 
Univer*  is  the  organ  lias  always  dis- 
liked Piedmont,  both  for  its  libe- 
ralism and  for  its  treatment  of  the 
ChoTch,  the  liberal  CathoHca  in 
France  have  been  equally  adverse  to 
Austria  for  its  absolutism.  The  Con- 
cordat has  not  reconciled  them  to  the 
Austrian  government,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Piedmont  towards  the  ( 'hurch 
has  not  entirely  destroyed  the  interest 
and  the  admiration  whieh  it  exeited 
aa  a  constitutional  state.  While, 
then,  the  party  of  the  Univers^  that 
is,  the  mass  of  the  French  Catholics, 
were  opposed  to  tiie  war,  a  consider- 
able minority  were  reconciled  to  it 
by  the  prospect  of  glory  for  the  arms 
of  Fnmee,  and  of  humiliation  fbr 
Austria.  For  to  those  who  maintain 
that  there  is  a  natural  alliance  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  those  politi- 
cal forma  by  whieh  in  our  day  fre( - 
dom  is  suppnsf'd  to  be  assured,  the 
example  of  Austria  now,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Spidn  of  old,  are  especially 
hateful.  The  writinjx'*  of  M.  dc  Mnnt- 
alembert,  for  instance,  contain  many 
proofs  that  he  is  scarcely  inclined  to 
do  more  than  leant  juatice  to  either 
of  these  Powers. 

Two  episodes  of  the  war  may  serve 
novo  effectually  than  official  acta  or 
public  declarations  to  show  the  Spirit 
iu  which  it  was  undertaken. 

M.  About  obtainad  his  iliat  lite- 
rary  suecoss  on  the  aame  fidd  on 
which  he  has  now  acquired  a  more 
extensive  renown.  In  7W/a  he  im- 
proired  the  ooeaaion  aflbtded  by  an 
event  in  the  history  of  one  of  the 
great  Homan  lamilies  to  construct  a 
novd  out  of  the  oonTontional  figurea 
ot  wicked  princes  and  profligate  mon- 
gignori.  The  Question  Romnine  bears 
to  ToUa  somewhat  of  the  relation  of 
the  to  Urndi  Tom*§  CoMa.  The 
spirit  is  the  same ;  the  same  general 
Tiews  lie  at  the  foundation  of  each. 
But  in  one  they  are  the  background 
of  a  touching  atory,  in  the  other  thej 


are  made  tip  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment.  Since  the  appearance  of  7*eAs 
M.  About  has  been  employed  as  a 
purveyor  of  light  reading  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  imperial  court,  and  his 
performances  have  obtained  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Jiailwajf  Librarj/.  Uu 
knowledge  of  Rome  and  hia  akilfbl 
pen  recommended  Mm  hist  winter  as 
a  fit  and  proper  person  to  investi- 
gate and  describe  the  state  of  things 
ttiere,  and  to  prepare  men's  minda 
for  the  events  that  were  to  follow. 
It  was  intended  that  he  should  speak 
out  where  aerious  eonsiderationa 
imposed  a  certain  reserve  on  the. 
discreet  authors  of  Napoleon  III  et 
TItcdie,  and  supply  the  key  by  which 
the  official  pamphlet  was  to  be  inter- 
preted. Accordingly  his  letters  from 
Home  began  to  appear  in  the  Moni- 
ieur.  Thar  tone  gave,  very  unex- 
pectedly, offence  to  the  nuncio  at 
Paris.    Ilia  remonstrance  was  im- 
mediately attended  to,  and  M.  About 
received  orders  to  atc^  hia  impeiti- 
nent  correspondence,  and  to  return 
home,  where,  if  his  strictures  on  lio- 
man  aflUra  were  to  be  continued  at 
all,  they  could  only  be  tolerated  in 
the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  published  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  without 
tlie  imprimatur  of  the  govomment. 
M.  About  obeyed,  and  submitted  his 
book,  when  it  was  completed,  for 
ouneetioii  to  tiie  same  exalted  handa 
to  which  M.  dc  la  Guer^onni^re'8 
writings  owe  their  celebrity.  Even 
now,  after  it  had  received  the  last 
alterations  and  additions  at  the  Tui- 
leries,  such  was  the  tender  solicitude 
of  the  French  government  for  the 
feelings  of  a  court  which  enjoyed  ita 
alliance  and  protection,  the  bonk  was 
not  permitted  to  appear  in  France. 
It  was  set  in  type  at  JParia,  and  then 
aent  across  the  frontier  for  publica- 
tion in  Belgium.  There  was  some  dif- 
ficulty and  delay  at  the  French  cus- 
tom-house, but  at  length  it  was  ad- 
mitted, the  bookselh  rs  b(  in<?  at  the 
same  time  warned  to  dispose  of  their 
atock  aa  expeditiously  as  possibte. 
New  complaints  were  made,  thk 
time,  we  believe,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris;  and  again  the  French  go- 
vernment acceded  to  the  demands 
that  were  addressed  to  it.    The  sale 
was  stopped,  the  remaining  copies— 
it  ia  not  atated  whether  they  wne 
numerous — were  summarily  seised 
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by  the  police,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  one  bookseller  wan  prosecuted. 

The  other   highly  characteristic 
and  t<igniticant  fact  is  the  attempt 
which  was  made  to  use  the  Hun- 
garian exiles  against  Austria.  The 
negotiations  with  Kossuth  tor  this 
purpoae  eommenoad  at  soon  as  the 
war  had  been  planned  between  the 
Emperor  and  ("avour  in  thf>  antumn 
of  laat  year.    Some  ditlicuUicB  arose, 
and  other  refugees,  and  amongst 
them  General  Klapka,  entered  more 
readily  into  the  plan  of  a  revolt  in 
Hungary.  Kossuth  at  length  agreed, 
ou  condition  that  a  UuH^tian  prince 
should  receive  the  Hungarian  crown. 
He  started  with  money  supplied  by 
the  French  government ;  but  though 
he  saw  Priiu-i-  Napoleon,  he  was  not 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Em- 
peror.  8olferino  had  been  won,  and 
he  was  already  thinking  of  peace. 
Victor  Emmanuel  also  rcf  UHcd  to  hoc 
Kossuth ;  b  ithe  had  many  interviews 
with  Pietri,  the  head  (;i  ihe  secret 
agents  of  the  Kmperor  in  Italy,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  people. 
July  Ilth  he  received  a  popular  ora- 
tion at  Acqui.    Tlu'  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  signed  before  Kossuth 
had  been  calletl  upon  to  accomplish 
any  thin<;.    He  retired  to  Switzer- 
land.   His  friends  obtained  of  the 
French  government  the  insertion  of 
an  article  in  the  Patrkt  justifving 
the  Hungarian  revol  itiou  as  a  legi- 
timate movement,  and  declaring  that 
Kossuth  is  no  revolutionist,  but  a 
patriot. 

The  Hungarian  Committee  at  Ge- 
noa had,  however,  been  active  in 
distributinf  handbills  in  the  Austrian 
army  ;  and  they  siu  c ceded  in  seduc- 
ing some  of  the  Hungarian  soldiers 
from  their  allegiance.  A  proclama- 
tion  to  the  Hungarian  nation  was 
approved  by  the  P'mperor  of  the 
French,  but  the  time  for  its  publica- 
tion did  not  come. 

Juh/  12.  A  protest  was  publish- 
ed by  the  Government  of  the  Holy 
See  against  the  proceedings  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  which  the  following  ia  a 
part : 

"Amidst  the  fears  and  anxieties 
ariaing  from  the  present  deplorable 
war,  trie  Holy  Sec  appeared  to  have 
grounds  for  tranquillity  in  the  many 
aMvraneea  received,  to  which  was 
added  that  the  King  of  Piednoiit, 


by  the  advice  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  his  ally,  had  refused  the  of- 
fer of  the  dictatorsliip  of  the  revolted 

Erovinces  of  the  Fontitical  States, 
lut  It  is  grievous  to  observe  that 
events  turn  out  otherwise,  and  that 
facts  occur  every  day  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  his  Govern- 
ment which  render  more  and  more 
unjustifiable  the  eonduct  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Government  towards  the  Holy 
See, — a  conduct  which  clearly  shows 
an  intention  of  usurping  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  temporal  dominions. 
After  the  rebellion  ef  Bologna,  which 
his  Holiness  already  had  to  deplore 
in  his  allocution  of  the  20th  June 
last,  that  city  became  a  harbour  for 
many  Piedmontese officers,  whocame 
from  the  nei^hl»ouring  Tuscany  and 
Modena,  also  with  the  intention  of 
preparing  quarters  for  Piedmonteee 
troops.    Thousands  of  muskets  were 
brouf^ht  in  from  those  foreign  States 
to  arm  the  revolters  and  the  volun- 
teers, and  cannons  were  brought  to 
increase  the  con^ motion  of  the  rebel- 
lious provinces,  and  to  embolden  the 
disturbers  of  order.  These  open  vio- 
lations of  neutrality,  joined  to  an  ac- 
tive cooperation  in  maintaining  the 
outbreak  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
have  been  crowned  by  a  more  im- 
portant violation,  which  renders  quite 
illusory  the  refusal  of  the  dictator- 
ship—the nomination  of  the  Marquis 
Massimo  d'  Areglio  as  Commissary- 
Extraordinary  in  Romagiia,  as  results 
from  the  dec  ree  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
lieutenant  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty, 
dated  June  28,  and  from  the  letter  of 
Count  Cavour  of  the  same  date,  to 
direct  the  cotu  urrcnce  of  those  pro- 
vinces in  the  war,  under  the  specious 
pretext  tliat  the  so-called  national 
movement  should  not  degenerate  into 
disorder,  attributing  to  him  by  that 
means  an  office  encroaching  upon 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  sovereign. 
And  tilings  prot  (•(  d  uiih  such  rapi- 
dity, that  the  Piedmontese  troops 
have  already  entered  into  the  Ponti- 
fical territory,  having  occupied  Forte 
Urbano  and  Castel  Franco,  where 
Piedmontese  riflemen  and  part  of  the 
R.  Nori  brigade  have  arrived.  And 
all  this  either  to  oppose  a  valid  fp- 
sistance  to  thcFontiticai  troops  which 
might  be  aent  to  tmme  the  usurped 
power  in  the  rebel  prorinoea,  ot  to 
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"  Finally,  to  complete  the  usurpa- 
tion of  legitimate  authority,  two  en. 
Riticer  offlom»  one  of  whom  is  a  j 
Piedmontese,  were  sent  to  Ferrara  , 
to  mine  and  destroy  the  furtrcHs. 
Bwsk  abomiiuible  Attempts,  muiiliMt- 
ing  A  flagrant  violation  of  the  righta 
of  nations,  under  many  regards,  can 
bnt  fill  with  bittemeM  the  mind  of 
his  IIolineM,  and  eante  him  an  in- 
dignation as  Rtrong  as  it  is  just,  not 
without  surprise  at  seeing  such  enor> 
mitiet  cominitlad  by  the  Ooreniineat 
of  a  Catholic  soverei^^n,  who  never-  ' 
thelees  followed  the  advice  of  his 
august  ally  in  not  aoeepting  tha  of- 
fered dictatorship.    Every  attempt, 
as  yet,  to  prevent  or  remove  the  series 
of  evils  having  proved  vain,  the  liuly  i 
Father,  mindful  of  his  duty  to  pre-  | 
serve  his  States  and  the  integrity  of 
the  temporal  dominion  ol  the  lloly 
See,  oBsentiallj  connected  with  the  . 
independence  and  free  action  of  the  I 
Supreme  Pontificate,  protests  nguvnst 
the  violations  and  usurpations  cum-  ^ 


mitted  Ofcn  in  apita  of  the  aeeepted 

neutrality,  and  desires  that  such  pro- 
test be  communicated  to  all  European 
Powers;  trusting  that  they,  in  the 
justice  which  distinguishes  them, 
will  support  him,  and  not  allow  to 
go  on  such  an  open  revolution  of  the 
right  ci  nationa  and  of  the  aove- 
reignty  of  the  Holy  Father ;  and  that 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  in 
vindicating  the  righta  of  this  sove- 
reignty, for  which  purpose  he  in- 
vokes their  aiaiataaoe  and  protec- 
tion." 

Under  theee  oireumBtaneea,  it  ia 

not  surprisinp:  that  the  offt-r  of  tho 
Presidency  of  the  Italian  Confedera- 
tion ahonid  ha^  been  xeeeived  by 
the  Holy  Father  with  some  distrust. 
It  is  understood  that,  in  reply  to  the 
letter  brought  to  him  troiu  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  by  M.  de  Meneval, 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  ofier  until  he  was  accurately  in- 
taned  of  the  detaila  of  the  proposed 
arrangement,  and  until  Italy  should 
be  pacified,  and  the  insurgent  pro- 
vinces restored  to  their  allci^iance. 


asaioa,  unt,  aao  laamLTs, 
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TH£  SYA££OLISM  OF  TH£  CATACOMBd.* 

Thbrb  was  a  long  artide  on  the  Boman  Ostaoombs  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  January  last,  in  which  the  writer,  after 
showing  the  supreme  importance  and  interest  of  the  Christian 

monuments  of  subterraiieuu  Home  to  all  students  of  the  history 
of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  and  after  declaring  thi2t 
many  of  their  memorials  arc  contemporary  records  of  primitive 
Christianity,  of  men  who  lived  in  and  near  the  Apostolic  age, 
and  who  have  left  us,  in  the  architecture  and  ornaments  of 
the  Catacombs,  the  type  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  germ 
of  Christian  art, — then  complains  that  these  memorials  had 
been  necessarily  regarded  with  great  suspicion  by  writers  not 
Catholic,  because  they  were  the  sources  of  so  many  of  the 
legendary  fables  of  Popery.  Now,  however,  after  the  honest 
labours  of  such  men  as  Bosio,  Father  Marchi,  Father  Garucci, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  Cavaliere  de'  Rossi,  the  time,  he  says, 
seems  to  have  come  '*  to  bring  back  the  study  of  the  early 
Christian  memorials  to  a  true  standard  of  accurate  research,^^ 
and  "to  establish  their  real  value  and  importance  on  the 
ffrounds  of  science  and  history  alone."  The  reviewer,  it  will 
be  seen,  lays  the  blame  of  all  their  ill  name  on  Catholic 
writers.  "  Boman  Catholic  writers  have  allowed  themselYee 
to  be  carried  away  by  their  preconceiTed  notions  into  a  wide 
field  of  exaggeration  they  have  **  attempted,  by  a  highly 
symbolical  interpretation  of  every  object  employed  in  the  de- 
coration of  the  tombs,  to  discover  hidden  indications  of  all  the 

*  An  Introduction  to  earlv  Christian  Symbolism ;  being  the  Description  of 
%  Series  of  Fourteen  Gompoeitiofis  from  Frwoo  Pftintings,  Olaam,  and  sculp- 
tnred  Sarcopha;;i ;  with  three  Appeiuliccs  :  selected  and  arranged  by  Wil- 
liam Pahner,  M.A.,  and  painted  by  bignor  fioaai,  of  liome.  London; 
Longinaua. 
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later  dogmas  and  pnetioes  of  tliaOlittnli  of  Borne;''  and  tliej 
manifflHt  an  eknoerant  desire  to  find  evidenoe  in  support  m 
them/'  Aeoording  to  the  renewer^  Gsrdinal  Wiseman  and 
Mr.  Northoote.  are  great  offenders  in  this  line :  they  "  have 
broui^ht  into  one  focus  the  traditious  and  remains  of  several 
different  periods  of  Christian  antiquity/^  and  have  forced  the 

rbols  of  the  pure  and  simple  faith  of  the  first  ajc^es  to  speak 
elaborately  artificial  ana  oompleoL  language  of  the  CSouncil 
of  Trent. 

A  serious  charge,  if  it  can  be  proved.  Let  us  give  an 
example  of  its  effects ;  and  to  render  it  more  striking,  let  us 
draw  the  example  from  the  reviewer's  own  article.  Cobbett, 
in  his  grammar,  selects  all  the  specimens  of  faults  and  impro- 
prieties of  diction  from  kings'  speeches,  and  the  writings  of 
the  most  famous  politicians  :  in  like  manner,  we  may  extract 
from  the  pages  of  our  critic  the  choicest  instances  of  the  bad 
criticism  with  which  he  cliarges  us.  It  has  been  shown,  he 
says,  in  the  able  discussion  before  the  Privy  Council,  that  the 
distinction  between  a  table  and  an  altar  is  in  truth  an  essential 
difference,  marking  the  line  between  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Sacrifioe  of  the  Mass.  He  owns  too, 
thaty  whereas  the  first  altars  in  the  Oatacombs  were  moYable 
wooden  tables^  long  before  the  Oataoombs  came  to  be  desertad 
in  the  fourth  oentnry  the  slabs  on  the  graves  of  the  martyrs 
had  come  to  be  used  instead  of  them.*  "  It  thus  appears/'  he 
"that  the  movable  wooden  table  alone  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  of  fkigland ,  may  be  traced  in  the  primitive  ritual  of  the 
Catacombs ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  was  transferred  from  the  table  infironttothealtar- 

•  We  will  not  quarrel  with  this  assertion,  but  the  reviewer's  pi  oof  of  it 
is  an  egregious  blunder.  Uc  says  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
alCBr-tonni  undsr  tile  artotoUa  were  not  originally  altars,  and  thattiie  primi* 
tive  practice  was  otherwise:  of  course,  in  the  Scotch  Review  it  was  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Communion  service  was  celebrated  in  the  Scotch  manner, 
*•  the  early  Christians  sitting  round  a  table."  *'  In  one  of  the  chapels,'*he 
sny^,  "  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  tmeeeoftiie  sockets  to  receive  the  four 
feet  of  a  table  in  Iront  of  the  tribune  or  apsis  are  distinctly  visible ;"  this 
arrangement,  he  continues,  is  slill  found  in  the  basilicas,  where  "  the  altar 
b  not  contigtioae  to  the  eestem  end  of  tiiedrarch,  l>iit  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  shoir,  and  the  officiating  priest  turns  his  face  westward  towards  the 
people,  looking  over  the  altar."  The  blunders  of  these  sentences  are  innu- 
merable; for  eastern  read  western,  for  westward  read  eastward;  and  for  pri' 
WuHve  practice  proved  by  the  sockets^  read  later  practice.  It  is  true  that  the 
sockets  exist,  and  that  the  feet  of  ihe  altar  did  rest  there;  but  the  whole 
thing  was  added,  nut  before,  but  aJUr  men  h.ul  ceased  to  use  the  original 
tomb  as  an  altar.  It  was  Pope  DinnMiw  who  eased  the  whole  ehapel  with 
marble,  fra}?ments  of  which  ^ti^  remain  in  their  places;  and  in  particular  a 
masMive  tablet,  on  which  hiM  inscription  was  engraved,  blocked  up  the  aliar- 
UNnb,  and  necessitated  another  altar  being  placed  in  front.  No  sensible  man 
who  has  vme  seen  the  chapel  donbta  this. 
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tomb  belimd,  the  ceremoay  itMlf,and  the  dootrine  it  embodied, 
mdiiaUy  anumed  %  difieraiit  obanMster/'  I«  oot  tiiii  ignoriiig 
Sie  diflbnooe  of  timeB  f— interpreting  the  developmente  of  the 
tint  tlkvee  eenturiee  hj  the  pro^reee  of  the  Puseyite  oontro- 
"versy  in  the  nineteenth  f — arguing  that,  because  the  substi- 
tution of  stone  altars  for  iaStilm  in  the  Andean  Ohurch  ma« 
nifosts  a  romanifiing  tendency,  therefore  we  can  prove  a  simi* 
lar  ohanffe  of  doctrine  by  the  same  material  changes  in  the 
Gataoombs  ?  Thus  the  Roman  ritual,  and  tlie  Christian  com- 
munity which  submitted  to^  or  encouraged,  the  change  of 
the  material  altar  from  wood  to  stone,  is  identified  widi  the 
Anglican  ritual  and  community,  which  strenuously  and  perti- 
naciously  refuse  to  admit  any  such  change.  By  sinular  ar- 
guments Arians  have  attempted  to  prove  themselves  the  true 
representatives  of  primitive  Christian  faith  ;  and  trustees  of 
charities  have  laboured  to  show  that  they  were  honest  exe- 
cutors of  the  founder  8  will,  in  doling  out  the  exact  num- 
ber of  groats  that  he  defined,  without  regard  to  the  changed 
value  of  coin,  or  to  the  immense  improvement  of  the  estates, 
whose  surplus  they  pockete<l. 

This  example  of  interpreting  the  signs  of  one  age  by  the 
ideas  of  another,  shows  us  what  we  have  to  shun  in  studying 
the  symbols  of  the  Catacombs.  We  have  to  avoid  assuming, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  ideas  of  those  days  were  ezact^ 
the  same  as  the  ideas  of  to-day,  and  supiposing  lliat  the  paint- 
ings of  Aomm  sotierraaea  spoke  to  their  contemporariea  6»« 
actly  the  same  as  they  speak  tons.  We  must  not  fiincy  that 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  is  a  plain  bminees,  taught 

nature.  The  reviewer  says  truly,  that  **  ^e  real  signi- 
fication of  these  memorials  is  rendered  dear  and  intelligible 
mainly  by  comparing  them  with  the  literary  and  biographioal 
details  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  reference  to  the  per- 
sons thus  brought,  as  it  were,  visibly  before  us."  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  a  law,  another  to  obey  it ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  the  reviewer  is  the  first  to  break  bis  own  rules  in 
trying  to  interpret  the  symbolism  of  the  Gatacombs. 

*'  It  is  gratifyiDg  to  rsmark,  that  the  doctrines  they  convey,  and 
the  truths  Siey  represent,  are  for  the  most  part  those  on  which  aU 
Ofaristians  agree,  as  in  the  primitive  faith,  and  not  those  on  which 

subsequent  difTerences  have  arisen.    TJie  8uiff§ets  painied  are  stridiff 

Justorkal.    They  are  selected,  with  hardly  an  exception,  from  the 

Bible;  and  they  were  evidently  int<:'nded  partly  to  instruct  the  unin- 
formed hy  pictures  udilresHed  to  tlie  eye,  and  ])art]y  to  awaken  the 
mind  of  the  C'hristian  to  the  symbolical  nieaiiin:^  of  thope  types.  Thus 
the  Tetiiptutiou  of  Eve,  Moses  btrikiug  the  Hock,  Elijah  a^ccndiug 

in  the  Chariot  of  Fue,  Noah  in  the  Ark,  Daniel  in  tiieMqas'Den,  the 
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young  Men  in  liie  Fiery  Fornaee,  Jansh  vnd  the  Gknird,  Jonah's  De> 
liyeranoe  from  the  WhaleV  Belly ;  and  from  the  New  Teatament»  the 

Good  Shepherd,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  which  alone  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  is  introduced,*  tiie  Deliyery  of  the  Keys  to  St.  Pet^r,^  the 
Sower,  tlie  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins, — are  continually  repeated  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  cubiculi.  The  ornaments  were  in  the  lionian  taste,  but 
every  object  became  symbolical.  Thus  the  Church  was  represented 
by  u  ship,  or  a  woman  in  the  uttituile  of  prayer,  (fee.  But  this  is  the 
sum-total  of  these  paintings ;  no  legends,  no  saints,  few  portraits 
eren  of  Apostolic  persons;  here  and  there,  hnt  seldom,  a  heiMl  of  the 
Saviour.  It  is  extremely  rematkable,  that  the  early  Christians  never 
leprescDted  those  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord  which 
afterwards  became  the  favourite  subjects  of  Christian  artists.  The 
Crucifix  was  unknown  till  long  afterwards  ;  and  even  the  plain  cross, 
anterior  to  the  mono^rram  of  Constantine,  seems  to  have  been  se- 
creted in  the  lowest  depth  of  the  Catacombs.** 

No  one  could  have  penned  this  passage  except  an  English- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  particular  ideas  of 
Christianity  which  make  up  the  Anglican  orthodoxy  of  the 
present  day,  and  whicli  lead  him  to  regard  the  paintings  on  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  ciihicnU  as  similar  to  the  questions 
headed,  "The  Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Roli'i^ion,"  in  the  Oxford 
examination  of  candidates  "qui  non  sunt  de  corpore  Universi- 
tatis.'*  "Quote  the  sentence  passed  after  the  Fall  upon  the 
serpent,  the  woman,  and  the  man — Trace  the  journeyings  of 
Abraliam  and  Jac(jb — Describe  the  position  of  Mount  Sinai — 
What  was  the  l*assover  ? — Give  some  account  of  Melchizedek, 
Jethro,  and  Balaam — Enumerate  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
— Sketch  a  map,  showing  where  they  Were  severally  placed — 
Who  were  GKdeon,  Je^thahy  and  Samson  ? — ^D^rihe  the 
rebellion  of  Abnlom— Give  some  accoimt  of  the  building  of 
the  Temple/' $  The  uninstructed  Ohris^n  in  the  Catacombs 
had  only  to  stare  about  him  to  suck  in  such  rudiments  of 
faith  and  religion/'  He  would  say  to  himself,  This  is  Eve, 
that  Moses,  that  Elias,  that  other  Jonas,  and  this  is  the  whale ; 
and  with  this  sort  of  historical  litany  he  would  (if  he  could) 
strengthen  his  will  for  martyrdom^  and  prepare  his  mind  for 
heaven.  No  wonder  that  men  of  any  depth  protest  against 
this  "historical"  religion;  that  they  write  ^borate  booki^ 
like  Francis  Newman  s  Phases  of  Faiths  to  prove  that  "  his- 
tory is  not  religion,"  and  that  the  **  religion  of  the  letter  is 

*  This  is  quite  false. 

t  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  Catacomb 
pictures ;  we  did  not  know  ot  it  before ;  if  it  is  a  mistake,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
think  tlwt  it  was  not  a  malicious  fbrgery  of  some  enthndaatie  and  extravap 

gant  Papist,  but  only  a  harmless  dream  of  a  Protestant  reviewer. 

X  Exaniinaiinn-Papcrs  and  DiTision-Luita  for  th^  F.»i|min^^inn  held  in 
June  1858,  pp.  20  and  68. 
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tor  be  renoimoed.''  To  haye  read  thnnigli  the  Bible,  to  Imow 
bow  mau}'  years Melcbisedecb  liyed,  and  whether  or  not  Toby's 
dog  wagged  his  tail,  has  simply  nothing  to  do  with  ftdth : 
the  man  who  knows  it  may  be  a  stranger  to  faith,  and  the 

man  who  has  all  faith  may  be  a  stranger  to  it.  "  We  do  not 
read  in  the  Gospel,"  says  St.  Augustine,*  "that  the  Lord 
said,  'I  send  the  Paraclete  to  teach  you  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  moon;'  for  He  wished  to  make  us  Christians,  not 
mathematicians;''  or,  we  may  add,  antiquarians  and  histori- 
ans. Tin  ri'  is  a  deep  reality  in  the  protest  against  confound- 
ing history  witli  faith.  Ruarezf  even  says  of  the  external 
facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  that,  considered  as  mere  phenomena, 
they  are  not  objects  of  faith,  but  of  cxpenence  ;  they  were  not 
revealed,  but  seen  ;  they  were  not  proposed  to  be  believed,  but 
shown  that  they  might  lead  to  faith.  The  truth  or  reality 
that  underlies  the  thing  seen  is  sonuithing  diU'erent,  and  it  is 
with  this  that  faith  is  really  conversant. 

Lut  the  reviewer  does  own  that  the  mind  is  to  be  awa- 
kened "to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  these  types;"  at  the 
same  time,  our  readers  will  remember,  he  objects  to  our 


boli^  interpretation  whioh  he  aUows,  and  a  highly  symbolic 
cal  one  which  he  rejects.  So  far  as  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  evidence  of  the  facts  of  the  New»  as  being  an 
acted  prophecy  of  them,  they  are  to  be  pondered  upon ;  but 
not  otherwise  mystified,  or  used  for  worship.  The  unin- 
Structed  Christian  in  the  Catacombs  might  say,  This  is  Jonas, 
whose  sojourn  for  three  days  and  nights  in  the  whale  s  belly 
was  a  type  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  J esus ;  this  is 
Moses,  who  struck  the  rock;  and  this  is  Paul,  who  said  that 
rock  was  Christy  1  Cor.  x.  4.  To  go  beyond  this  would  be 
exaggeration :  to  say,  Christ  is  like  a  pelican,  which  ia  (erro- 
neously) believed  to  feed  her  young  ^-ith  her  own  blood,  is 
allowable;  but  to  turn  teaching  into  worship,  to  cry  out, 
**  Pie  pelicane  Jesu  Domine,''  is  to  forget  all  sobriety  and 
propriety,  and  to  overstep  the  limits  that  divide  faith  from 
practice.  The  Coim«'il  of  Elilieris  decreed  that  nothing  that 
was  Worshipped  should  be  painted  on  the  walls  ;  then  the 
paintings  of  the  Catacombs  could  ouly  be  intended  for  a  sober 
lesson  addressed  to  the  mind,  not  an  appeal  to  the  heart,  for 
lear  of  the  excited  feelings  forgetting  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
and  throwing  a  man  on  his  knees  before  the  image  of  the 
Lamb,  and  making  him  idolatrously  cry  out,  **  Agnus  Dei,  qui 
toUis  peocata  mundi,  miserere  nobis  I'' 


*  De  ActU  cont  Fcl.  Manich. 
t  De  Fid.  Dispat.  u.  $  9. 
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W%  8ee»  iSbm,  that  reviewer  iniiooently  fttid  lielpleeBty 
Mis  into  the  pit  where  lie  says  we  lie.  He  reads  the  point-' 
ingB  of  the  OatacOTnbs  hy  the  Mglit  of  his  own  opinions  and 
principles,  aad  calls  it  dishonest  of  VI  If  we  read  them  by  the 
light  of  onrs.  This  Uand  assumption  ef  a  soperioritT  that 
does  net  helong  to  him,  would  justify  ns  in  treating  the  re-^ 
Tiewer  with  some  severity.  A  man  who  has  bestowed  only  a 
cnrsory  inspection  on  one  of  the  ratacombs,  must  be  poTcl'pd 
up  on  a  very  lofty  pinnacle  indeed,  if  he  thinks  that  one 
examination  authorises  him  to  interpose  in  the  disputes  of 
men  who  have  spent  years  in  the  study,  and  to  decide  dog- 
matically upon  difficulties  which  have  puzzled  much  abler 
heads  than  his.  But  to  the  superficial  man  every  thing  is 
easy ;  he  sees  no  difficulty  in  any  thing.  '*  The  Catacomb 
paintings; — quite  plain,  my  dear  sir;  the  subjects  are  all 
taken  from  the  Bible.  The  Apostles  wore  Bible  Christians, 
true  Protestants."  But  if  we  were  to  ask  him  why,  in  a 
thousand  paintines,  we  should  have  five  hundred  Good  Shep- 
herds, three  hnnored  Jonases,  and  near  two  hnndred  Hoaeses, 
wifli  a  afwrse  sprinkling  of  other  subjects ;  if  we  diBmanded 
why  these  few  sahjeets  done  are  taken  fnm  the  Bihle,  why 
ef  tiie  infinite  possible  nvmber  of  rieanings  these  alone  are 
g^Ieaned,— 'What  has  he  to  say  P  lliat  the  primitiYe  Ohris- 
tians  were  ignorant  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bihie,  or  thought  it 
not  worth  knowing?  Yet,  as  the  leriewer  confesses,  it  is 
precisely  all  that  is  most  worth  knowing  in  the  history  of  the 
aew  Testament  that  is  omitted,  namely,  the  scenes  of  the  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord ;  precisely  those  that  St.  Paul  and  the  apostoli- 
cal fathers  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Clement  most  insist  upon. 
The  reviewer's  key  evidently  will  not  unfasten  the  lock.  He 
should,  then,  look  on  with  patience  while  Catholics  try  their 
key,  and  watch  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  is 
not  the  real  cord  on  which  all  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs 
may  be  strung,  and  which  will  account  for  the  selection  of 
subjects. 

The  study  of  sj-mbolism  is  reprardcd  with  some  supercili- 
ousness by  modern  thinkers ;  but  it  was  the  only  science  of 
the  ancients.  They  only  inquired  what  nature  means,  we 
inquire  what  it  does ;  we  look  for  orminisation,  .they  looked 
for  intention ;  we  ask  for  the  material  cause  of  things,  thej 
sought  for  the  final  eanse.  But,  however  out  of  the  path  m 
modem  science  symboUsm  maj  He,  the  stody  of  it  is  dearlj 
necessary  Ibr  the  history  of  o^nion.  No  one  who  has  read 
history  can  doubt,  that  for  ages  the  whole  thonght  of  man 
was  directed  to  find  out  the  meaning  that  lies  hid  under 
things,  and  to  utter  this  meaning  in  a  new  symbolic  dress. 
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^  All  who  have  treated  of  divine  mattets,  barbamne  as  well 
as  QnekSfe"  sajs  dement  of  Akza&dria,*  '^haye  hid  th« 
principles  tihings,  and  delivered  down  the  truth  enigiiiatio* 
ally,  by  signs  and  symbols  and  allegories/'  A  man  may  think 
their  thought  childish,  and  their  symbols  foolish ;  but  clearly, 
if  he  wishes  to  know  what  their  thought  was,  and  what  their 
symbols  meant,  he  must  study  their  symbolism.  And  the 
study,  after  all,  is  not  so  dry ;  tKat  which  interested  mankind 
80  long,  cannot  have  lost  all  its  interest  now,  if  rig:htly  ap- 
proached. Symbolism  lies  at  the  root  of  all  languages.  Now 
though,  since  language  was  perfected,  it  has  not  been  so  ex- 
clusively the  direct  study  of  all  thinkers  as  during  the  ages 
when  mankind  was  still  lost  in  wonder  at  this  marvellous 
instrument  of  thought  and  was  daily  testing  the  ran^  of  its 
powers,  jet  there  are  still  many  minds  whose  facuUiee  lead 
them  into  the  Mine  field.  No  doabt  it  demands  a  mind  of 
peenUar  makOi  Ifo  man  attadies  himself  to  it,  except  he  has 
that  mystical  torn  which  delights  in  perusing  these  oatwaid. 
signs  of  his  inward  helieftu  His  danger  is,  that  instead  of 
inyestigating  in  a  dry  way,  he  will  employ  himself  in  making 
new  combinations  and  compositions  of  old  symhols,  which  he 
win  employ  to  express  his  own  ideas ;  this,  however,  would  not 
be  an  investigation  of  old  symbolism,  but  a  creation  of  new* 
But  if  the  presence  of  this  mystical  turn  leads  amanio  porsiie 
will-o'-the-wisps,  and  lands  him  in  bogs  and  quagmires,  its 
absence  simply  disqualifies  him  from  the  study.  The  symboli 
will  appear  to  him  only  dead  husks,  which  ho  will  arrange  by 
their  shapes  and  colours,  and  by  the  places  whence  they  are 
taken ;  nay, — like  an  amateur  conchologist,  who  carefully 
bums  out  all  traces  of  the  ugly  slug  that  defiles  his  pretty 
shell  before  he  deigns  to  look  at  it,  or  to  grant  it  a  place  in  his 
collection, — such  a  man  would  explain  away  all  mystery,  and 
reduce  all  things  to  the  plainest  common  sense,  before  he  would 
consent  to  examine  them,  even  though  he  was  discussing  the 
symbols  of  the  most  mystical  ol"  oriental  sects. 

Mr.  Palmer,  whose  little  book  we  are  reviewing, — a  book 
which  is  only  intended  as  a  precursor  of  a  costly  volume  ef 

ates,  for  wnioh  it  is  to  solicit  subscribers,— 4s  a  man  well 
ad  by  nature  for  the  inwtigation  of  the  theory ;  with  snffi- 
cient  mystidsm  to  give  him  a  real  interest  in  it,  and  with 
saffieient  aelf-oommand  toweTent  his  going  wool-gathering 
after  unfoimded&noies.  l^nether  he  hiu  taken  miite  the  best 
method,  is  another  question ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  taken  a 
method,  and  he  has  generally  parsned  it  oonsistaQtly  in  his 
inTestigatiaDS. 

•  atrontts,  V. 
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He  is  "  far  from  wishing  to  suggest  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians painted  their  doctrines  around  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
systematical! If,  or  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.**  It  was  natu- 
ral for  them  to  paint  their  crypts  "in  the  same  style  which 
was  used  by  the  hoatliens,  their  contemporaries  ;  only  instead 
of  mythological  or  other  heathenish  subjects,  they  substituted 
paintings  of  their  own,  congenial  to  their  own  belief  and  feel- 
ings.'' So  far  is  plain  sailing ;  now  comes  ^r.  Palmer's  pe- 
culiarity : 

''Their  souls  beino^  full  of  certain  ideas  which  had  a  true  mutual 
relatiou  one  to  another,  and  whieh  altogether  formed  one  culicnMit 
system,  it  was  likely  enough  that  what  they  jjainted  or  sculptured 
about  the  same  tomb  or  sarcophagus,  or  in  the  same  crypt,  should 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  a  oomponUon. ....  Speaking  generally, 
the  arrangement  of  the  eompoeitions  in  the  present  work  is  no  more 
to  he  ascribed  to  the  early  C^stinns,  than  the  scientific  classification 
•  of  plants  in  a  herbarium,  or  of  living  creatures  in  a  zoological  work, 
is  to  be  nscrihed  to  nature.  Such  arrangements,  however,  are  use- 
ful ;  and  tur  from  giving  any  false  or  perverted  notion  of  the  sepa- 
rate |»arts,  they  teach  at  a  glance,  by  the  coini)ari8on  and  juxtaj>o- 
sitioQ  of  groups,  what  would  not  be  seen  at  once,  nor  so  clearly,  if 
each  representation  presented  itself  separately,  as  in  a  purely  anti- 
quarian eonection.** 

"We  have  not  yet  seen  the  drawings  by  which  these  prin- 
ciple's are  cxemplitied,  so  we  are  groping  somewhat  in  the 
dark  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  using  the  word 
composition  in  a  double  sense,  artistic  and  scientific  :  and  in 
its  scientiiic  sense  we  find  two  applications :  in  one,  it  means 
a  classified  arrangement  of  cognate  symbols,  grouped  side  by 
side  for  easier  comparison  ;  in  anoilu  r,  it  is  an  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement of  symbols  of  which  he  does  not  know  whether,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  early  Christians,  they  were  capable  of  being 
thus  grouped  together.  There  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  these  two  processes.  All  arrangements  most  be  on 
theory;  we  first  form  in  our  minds  a  |dan  according  to  which 
we  will  arrange  thinss,  and  then  we  test  the  valichtj  of  our 
plan,  by  seeing  whether  things  really  allow  themselves  to  be 
so  arranged  or  no.  No  inyestigation  is  possible  except  we 
know  what  we  are  investigating ;  that  is,  unless  we  problem- 
atically throw  out  a  theory,  to  try  whether  it  is  false  or  true 
by  collecting  all  the  instances  which  we  can  bring  under  its 
operation,  and  so  finding  whether  it  only  wants  correcting, or 
whether  it  is  entirely  right  or  wrong,  fiven  if  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  quite  untenable,  the  labour  has  not  been  entirely 
lost ;  much  less  has  any  doubt  been  thrown  on  the  method  of 
investigation :  the  work  remains  aa  a  moniunent  of  indivi- 
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dnalskilL  Thus,  if  any  of  Mr.  Palmer's  ''compositions'*  fail 
to  prove  that  the  primitiye  Christians  consciously  held  the 
theory  on  which  he  groups  their  scattered  symbols,  at  least 
they  show  that  his  own  theorjr  can  be  exprened  more  or  less 

satisfactorily  bv  means  of  their  symbolism. 

The  only  fault,  then,  that  we  find  with  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  compositions"  is,  that  he  should  call  f  bom  by  such 
a  suspicious  name.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  simply  attempts 
at  a  scientific  classification  and  arrangement  of  tlio  elements  of 
early  Christian  symbolism.  The  word  "compositions'  suggests 
a  degree  of  art  and  design  in  the  making  up,  which  will 
prejudice  people  against  a  book  of  which  a  controversial  use 
IS  sure  to  be  made.  Men  will  say  that  the  key  of  the  com- 
positions is  not  to  be  souglit  in  tlie  ideas  of  those  who  fur- 
nished the  elements,  but  in  the  composer's  mind.  Now, 
without  inyidiousness,  we  may  say,  that  what  men  want  to  be 
sure  of  is,  not  what  Mr.  Fauner  thinks,  hut  what  tiie  early 
Christians  thought ;  and  this  is  to  he  found  hy  the  use  of  a 
nnmber  of  tests,  one  of  which  is  the  scientific  investigation  of 
their  symholism.  From  every  such  investigation  all  appear- 
ance of  arhitrariness  should  he  shut  out;  the  individual  idio- 
syncrasy should  be  suppressed;  all  anxiety  to  appear  too 
complete  should  be  avoided :  because  such  appearances  are 
suspicious;  and  however  honest  a  man  may  be  in  telling  ex- 
actly bow  much  is  his  own  composition,  and  how  much  belongs 
to  his  materials  as  he  found  them,  he  will  never  get  over  the 
prejudice  which  the  word  "  composition"  suggests.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  word  was  chosen  because  the  drawings  assume 
an  artistic  instead  of  a  tabular  shape  ;  but  even  in  this  case, 
wo  think  it  a  pity  to  have  used  a  word  which  is  so  certain  of 
being  misunderstood.  Mr.  l^alnier  himself  is  aware  of  this, 
and  confesses  that  his  work  is  //of  intended  to  be  (inliquaridn. 
But  if  not,  why  call  it  an  introduction  to  early  Christian 
symbolism  ? 

Although,  then,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  principle  of 
Mr.  I*almer's  compositions,  or  arrangements,  each  separate 
one  must  of  course  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  according  to  its  own  strength ;  and,  indeed,  each 
Stands  on  a  different  roundation.  Thus  the  first  composition, 
which  is  properly  so  called, — for  it  is  formed,  not  by  a  clas- 
sification of  similar  symbols,  but  by  a  nnion  of  different  ones, 
— actually  occurs  as  a  whole  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  GsUistosy 
and  is  explained  wi4^  great  felicity  by  Mr.  Palmer ;  though 
the  interpretation  of  the  figure  of  Moses,  which  occurs  twice, 
side  by  side,  in  the  same  picture, — once  as  a  vouth  putting  his 
shoes  off  his  feet,  where  he  is  made  to  stana  for  a  proselyte; 
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•ad  agsiii  at  striking  llie  rodr,  wkm  he  vipresents  a  mmlrter, 
—is  one  to  which  we  cannot  at  once  assent.  Mr.  Palmer  is 
obliged  to  elaborate  a  distinolioii  between  the  shod  and  shoe* 
le^s  proselyte  which  seems  to  ns  very  onlikely  to  have  occurred 

to  the  primitive  painters.  The  next  five  groups,  or  composi- 
tions, in  which  several  separate  symbols  of  the  **  womun," 
the  "rod,"  the  **two  apostles,"  tlie  *' scriptures,"  and  the 
"  eucharist,"  are  brought  together,  are  on  the  whole  very 
satisfactory,  because  the  idea  which  runs  through  them  is 
simple,  capable  of  easy  illustration  by  drawing,  and  of  copious 
proof  from  the  early  fathers :  yet  even  here  objection  may 
be  taken  to  several  details ;  as  at  p.  9,  where  Mr.  I'almer 
assures  us  that  Bosio  has  misunderstood  a  figure  which  we 
believe  the  Cavaliere  de'  Ilossi  is  sure  that  Mr.  Palmer  himself 
has  misunderstood.  Once  or  twice,  too,  he  not  only  groups 
the  several  pictures  according  to  his  own  theory,  W  even 
altera  the  pictnre  itself,  wbid  should  be  Imt  samd  as  the 
ultimate  eienieiit  el  bis  alphabet  He  oohtoosob  to  haWBjr 
done  so,  and  defends  and  explains  it,  pp.  26,  81, 87,  and  50. 
There  is  no  dishonesty  here ;  whatever  is  done,  is  done  quite 
openly ;  but  it  discredits  a  theory  when  a  man  is  obliged  to 
truss  his  instanoss  before  he  exhibits  them.  The  remaining 
eight  eompositions  we  consider  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  an- 
tiquary or  to  the  historian,  whaterer  they  may  turn  out  to  be 
to  the  artist  and  churoh-deoorator.  The  theory  upon  which 
each  is  built  is  too  complicated,  if  not  in  itself,  at  least  in 
Mr.  Palmer's  application.  The  hopelessness  of  finding  the 
seven  sacraments  so  illustrated  is  confessed  in  his  own  intro- 
duction to  the  group  of  symbols  by  which  he  illustrates  them : 

"  The  Christlsiis  of  the  first  thros  centuries  did  not  paint  their 
doctrines  systematically  for  any  purpose  of  instruction ;  sod  even  if 
they  had,  no  series  of  the  seven  sacraments  could  have  been  painted 

by  them,  as  the  present  mode  of  numbering  and  defining  the  seven 
sacraments  was  introduced  much  later.  Still,  as  the  present  tech- 
nical language  of  the  Church  on  this  Bubjcct  is  Ijascd  on  a  true 
mutual  relation  between  seven  holy  acta  which  have  been  ever  in 
the  Church,  for  spiritual  birth,  streugth,  and  food,  for  spiritual  and 
bodily  healing,  and  for  nstanl  and  spiritnsl  repcoductioB  ;  and  ss 
by  these  seven  means  of  gfsoe,  as  by  'joints  and  hsnds,*  the  body  of 
the  Church  is  pecpetoated  and  increased,  so  that  no  one  of  the  seven 
can  be  taken  away,  nor  any  eighth  added, — ^it  is  possible  to  diseovsr 
and  put  together  the  mediaeval  group  of  the  seven  sacraments,  even 
from  the  paintings  of  the  first  three  centuries;  andnothing  is  really 
added  or  changed  in  sense  by  our  doing  so.'* 

I 

In  one  of  themotuxes  of  baptism  in  this  group,  Mr.  Palmer 
deems  it  allowable,  ''on  the  principle  followed  in  these  oom- 
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pfMtlMmflb  to  tain  tbe  Am  from  tlie  Baptism  of  Christy  and* 
group  it  into  a  oomposition  with  any  other  painting  of  a 
Ohiiatian  baptism and,  as  he  is  not  able  to  find  any  repre- 
sentation of  Elxtreme  Unction,  he  gives  us  a  picture  or  the 
healing  of  the  womlui  with  the  issue  of  blood  instead.  This  is 
marvellously  ^n^fetehed,  and  will,  we  fear,  contribute  not  a 
Httle  to  damage  the  rest  of  tbe  book.  In  his  elucidation  of 
the  oomposition  of  the  prophet  Jonas  (p.  56),  he  says,  "the 
order  of  the  parts  in  their  Christian  application  is  not  the 
same  as  in  their  original  history."  Of  course,  it  will  be  re- 
plied, not  accordinp^  to  the  particular  interpretation  he  chooses 
to  give.  But  the  fathers,  as  Mr.  Northcote  shows,  p.  59  of 
the  second  edition  of  liis  work  on  the  Catacombs,  give  vari- 
ous mystical  interpretations  of  the  history  of  the  prophet ;  Mr. 
Palmer,  tlien,  has  no  right  to  confine  us  to  one  by  shuffling 
the  order  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  are  to  consider  Mr.  Palmer's  book  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  sj'mbolism  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  as,  in  spite  of  nis  disclaimer  of  antiquarianism,  its 
title  leads  ns  to  suppose,  we  are  disaupointed  with  it.  No- 
thing eodd  be  more  adminihle  than  uie  idea  of  grouping  all 
simihir  symhols  in  jnxtapositiony  so  that  the  eye  might  at 
oaoe  take  in  their  Tiuriatioiis :  they  might  he  in  mere  ontliney 
and  on  a  yerj  email  aoale ;  and  there  might  he  analytical  in* 
dezee,  showing  where  the  different  oomponsirt  slemente  of 
each  picture  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  compositiona. 
Such  a  ooUeetion  would  carrv  with  it  an  evidence  of  its  own, 
which  too  many  of  Mr.  Palmer's  compositions  lack.  What 
shall  we  say  to  a  confession  like  that  on  p.  46y  where  he  owns 
that  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  infant  Saviour  ia  so  indistinct 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  accidental  mark 
on  the  plaster;  so  he  leaves  out  the  rod  when  the  figure  is 
introduced  in  composition  ix.  ;  "though  in  composition  iii. 
(*  of  the  rod*),  where  it  is  so  much  in  place ^  this  consideration 
was  allowed  to  weigh  in  favour  of  its  admission"  !  We  must 
have  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  we  must  have  either  artistic  com- 
positions representing  modern  views  in  terms  of  the  ancient 
symbolism,  or  we  must  have  strict  and  dry  classifications  of 
the  ancient  symbols,  without  any  tricks  played  with  them. 
This  will  not  be  done  till  some  one  tries  to  do  it  in  a  cheap 
form,  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  without  the  luxury  of  colour. 

We  blamed  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  for  not  attempting 
to  explain  tiie  principle  of  the  selection  ^  sabjecta  painted  in 
the  Ostaeoniba.  If  mere  Biblical  knowledge  of  histories  and 
of  types  was  the  objeet,  there  woald  have  been  no  end  to  the 
poesible  subjects ;  tne  designs  might  hsTe  been  as  mnlti&ri- 
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008  as  the  Oxford  eKammation-questions.  But  they  are  not 
80 ;  the  question  is,  what  were  the  principles  that  limited  the 
choice  ? 

The  firs^t,  wo  suppose,  was  the  disciplinn  arrant,'  which 
was  so  strictly  oliscrved,  that  in  the  place  for  tl)e  instruction 
of  catochumeua  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Asi^ncs  not  a  painting  is 
to  seen:  "for  iu  tliose  dnys  they  would  not  present  the 
doctrines  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  even  under 
siy-ns  and  symbols,  to  the  eves  of  those  who  were  not  received 
as  members  of  the  Christian  liouseliold/'*  This  disposes  of 
tlie  idea  of  the  paintings  bein<2:  meant  to  teach  ;  for  before 
the  scholar  had  been  fully  taught  he  was  not  allowed  to  see 
the  paintings. 

If  there  was  this  care  in  concealing  the  mysteries  oven 
from  the  uninitiated,  much  greater  precaution  would  be  used 
in  concealing  them  from  the  heathen.  But  paintings  on  the 
walls  could  not  be  removed  like  the  rolls  of  the  gospels.  I£ 
the  persecutors  ever  broke  into  the  cemeteries,  as  they  often 
did,  the  whole  series  of  symbolical  paintings  was  open  to  their 
inspection.  One  object,  then,  would  be  to  render  their  mean* 
ing  hopelessly  nniiitelligible  except  to  the  initiated ;  and  an- 
other, to  rerooye  all  the  most  sacred  signs,  such  as  the  cross, 
from  possible  insult  and  pollution.  Accordingly,  in  these 
crypts  the  heathen  intruder  found  nothing  but  a  shepherd 
with  a  Iamb  on  his  shoulders;  a  dragon,  like  that  painted 
with  Andromeda,  doTOuring^  an  in&nt — such  was  the  conven* 
tional  method  of  represcntmg  Jonas  and  the  wluile ;  a  man 
in  a  box  with  a  dove — the  conventional  Noah's  ark ;  men 
with  arms  extended,  with  lions,  or  sheep,  by  their  side;  or  re- 
presentations of  feasts.  All  tliese  subjects  were  such  mere 
variations  uf  known  })a<;an  forms,  that  no  great  curiosity  would 
be  excited  at  seeinu:  them  ;  and  certainly  no  portion  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  could  be  learned  from  them. 

The  secret  discipline  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  and 
led  to  such  reserve  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  that  we 
suppose  the  scattered  notices  of  heathen  authors  regarding 
Ciiristianity  conttiin  more  startling  revelations  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  Christian  teaching  of  those  days  than  do  the 
Christian  writings  themselves.  Apostates,  on  whom  the 
heathens  depraded  for  their  information,  of  course  had  no 
reserve.  In  the  same  way,  althoug^h,  as  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer reminds  us,  there  is  no  crucifix  among  the  paintings 
of  the  Catacombs,  "  no  host,  no  adoration  of  the  sacrament, 
no  sign  of  a  transcendental  character,''  but  such  reserve  that^ 
as  he  asserts,  "  even  the  plain  cross  seems  to  have  been  se^ 

*  Northoote,  p.  9S. 
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oreted  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  Oatacombs,*'  yet  the  hea* 
tbons  or  apostates  had  no  sudi  scraplee;  and  one  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  supplementary  plates 

ezhilnts  a  blasphemous  crucifix,  scratched  on  the  wall  of  a  bath  in 
the  palace  of  the  Csesars.  It  was  found  during  some  recent  excava- 
tions on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards  the  Circus,  and,  the  plas- 
ter having  been  carefully  detached,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  th'e  Roman  College.  The  figure  of  a  man  clad  in  a  dress  not  Ko- 
man,  and  with  the  heatl  of  an  ass,  is  ruilely  represented  on  a  cross 
formed  like  the  letter  f  ;  a  little  helow,  to  the  right  of  the  figure,  is 
another  man  in  the  same  sort  of  dress,  with  an  over-hig  head,  aud 
urith  his  arms  thrown  apart  in  a  mock  attitude  of  prayer  and  admi- 
ration. A  Greek  inscription  is  added, '  Here  is  Alexamenus,  wor« 
shippmg  his  God.*  Tertullian,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  hav- 
ing mentioned  that  already  in  his  time  the  heathen  had  begun  to 
mock  the  Christians  by  representing  Christ  as  a  man  with  an  ass's 
head,  in  a  gown,  fixed  to  a  cross,  we  are  j)robably  not  wrong  in  as- 
cribing this  specimen  of  the  same  mockery  to  the  third  century." 

To  our  minds  this  Satirical  picture  is  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  any  oontroversial  objections  against  our  religion  drawn 
firom  the  reticence  of  the  Catacombs ;  the  Ohnstians  of  thoee 
days  had  not  only  to  withdraw  the  holiest  symbols  from  pub- 
lic* knowledge^  but  had  to  guard  tihem  by  secrecy  from  insult 
and  mockery. 

But  the  heathen  were  not  the  persons  to  be  chiefly  con- 
sulted. If  on  their  account  the  Christian  truths  were  to  be 
veiled  in  S3rmbol,  yet  the  symbol  should  be  precise,  known  to 
all,  unvarying,  and  simple.  One  main  difficulty  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyptioa  is,  that  n  single  letter  may  at  different  times  be 
represented  by  forty  diil'crent  symbols.  When  direct  repre- 
sentation of  a  reality  is  for  anv  reason  disallowefl,  license  in 
symbolic  representation  must  be  at  the  same  time  repressed, 
or  tlie  precision  of  the  doctrine  will  soon  vanish  in  a  haze. 
In  consequence  of  the  intimate  union  between  faith  and  wor- 
ship, the  symbols  under  which  our  Lord  was  represented  in 
the  pictures  were  probably  those  under  which  He  was  most 
frequently  named  in  the  liturgies.  In  the  mosaic  immedi- 
ately oyer  the  altar  of  St.  Yitalis  at  Eayeuna,  we  see  the 
aacnfices  of  Abraham,  Melcbisedeehy  and  Abel;  who  does  not 
see  here  a  hieroglyphic  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  *'hflBo  ao- 
oepta  habere  digneris,  sicuti  aocepta  habere  di^natus  ea  mn- 
nera  pueri  tui  iusti  Abel,  et  sacrificium  Patnarohss  nostri 
Abrahm,  et  quod  tibi  obtulit  summua  sacerdos  tuns  Melchise- 
dech''  ?  May  we  conjecture  that  the  primitive  hymns  and 
liturgies  would  throw  a  similar  light  on  the  selection  of  those 
Good  Shepherds,  thoee  Daniels^  and  Moseses,  and  Peters,  and 
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Jonases,  which  are  ao  cojoatantly  aeea  in  tha  aubl^enaDea^ 

ohapels  ? 

i5ut  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  knowledge  of  these  litur- 
gies, we  are  compelled  to  interrogate  '*  the  literary  and  bio- 
graphical" remains  of  the  primitive  Church  to  elucidate  these 
memorials.  This  is  what  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  tells  us  we 
ought  to  do;  but  it  is  just  what  he  does  not  do,  and  what 
Catholic  writers  on  the  Catacombs  have  always  endeavoured 
to  do.  Let  us  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Nortncote,  the  most 
elaborately  worKed-out  statement  of  the  subject  thirt  we  can 
find*  If  we  difier  htm  the  author,  in  wyrnrng  the  pietmea 
lather  aa  devotional  tiian  aa  didaelic»  thu  difierance  doea  net 
afiect  the  argument ;  for  imleeo  they  had  a  meaning,  they 
oould  not  eerve  for  deyotioa: 

Homoe  has  compared  pietnres  to  poems ;  the  pictures  with 
which  we  are  at  present  oonoemed  may  certainly  with  still  greater 
jnstice  be  compaied  to  sermons,  or  rather  to  popular  catedietical 

instructiuns.  They  were  one  continual  homily,  addressed  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  miud,  and  setting  before  both,  in  a  figurative  but 
most  efficient  manner,  all  tlie  principal  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Each 
paiiitin<;  was,  as  it  were,  a  sacTument,  accordinpf  to  the  ancient  defi- 
nition of  tliat  word  ;  viz.  when  some  past  action  is  so  coninienio- 
rated  as  that  it  shall  be  understood  that  something  else  is  thereby 
signified.  The  erents  of  the  <Md  and  New  Testaments  axe  the  actions 
here  commemorated ;  and  they  stand  side  by  side^  intermixed  and 
confronted,  as  one  may  say,  with  one  another,  in  sndi  a  manner  as 
to  set  Christ  and  His  Church  before  us  as  the  only  complete  llllfil- 
ment  of  them  both.  We  have  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  for  recog- 
nising in  every  principal  incident  of  Jewish  history  a  type  or  pro- 
phecy of  somethinj,'  in  the  (Jliristian  Church  ;  and  as  there  is  this 
prophetical  sense  hidden  under  the  historical  letter  of  the  oUl  law,  so 
is  there  a  sf/uibolical  sense  under  the  historical  letter  of  the  new,* 
and  it  is  only  by  bearing  in  mind  this  very  important  canon  of 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  that  we  shall  be  able  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  the  earliest  productions  of  Christian  art.  TakCi  for  in- 
stance, the  paintings  in  the  newly-discovered  cnhiculaj  close  to  the 
burial-place  of  the  Popes,  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus.  Speaking 
generally,  we  nmy  say  that  the  same  series  of  subjects  is  repeated 
with  slight  variations  in  each  of  these  chambers  ;  and  they  are  in 
the  following  order.  First,  there  is  a  man  strii^ing  a  rock,  from 
whence  flow  s  a  copious  stream  of  water ;  next,  a  man  catches  fish 
in  this  stream  ;  and  then  he  pours  some  of  the  water  over  another, 
standing  before  him.  These  are  followed  by  a  feesti  wherein  seycn 
knen,  seated  at  a  table,  partake  of  bread  and  fish ;  and  in  two  or  three 
instances  another  picture  is  added,  in  which  bread  and  fish  again 
appear,  but  under  different  circamstances,  which  shall  be  presently 

*  *'  See  this  argument  ably  drawn  out  with  reference  to  the  «^<Tff^  and 
Other  actions  oi  our  Lord,  iu  Card.  Wisemau's  Euays,  toI.  iia.** 
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explained.  Now,  what  do^  all  this  meau  1  lu  the  first  picture 
every  one  will  at  once  recognise  Moses  strikiuj^  the  rock  uiul  ^^'iving 
water  to  the  chiidrea  of  Israel  iu  the  wilderuetis ;  and  we  need  not 
multiply  wor(l04o  tfaow  bow  thui  is  tymboUcal  of  the  faith  and  graoe 
of  Jems  CShriflt  im{)art6d  to  us  through  tho  aacnuBeat  of  bnptisBU 
'The  rock  is  Christ'  (1  Cor.  z.  2) ;  and  'as  often  aa  water  is  meor 
tioned  in  Holy  Soriptoie,'  aaya  St  Qrprian,  '  buptism  is  preached,* 
The  next  representation,  of  a  man  catching  a  fi^^h,  iinnudiutely 
briu<;s  to  our  mind  our  Lord  s  words  with  reference  to  the  A|)ost<jlic 
function  of  fishing  for  men  (Luke  v.  10)  ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the 
early  Greek  fathers,  as  St.  Cyril,  St.  Batiil,  St.  Gregory  Naziuuzen, 
and  others,  speak  of  our  Lord  iliinself  under  the  same  figure,  as  seek- 
ing to  oatoh  fiah  from  amid  the  bitter  and  unstable  waters  of  this 
world,  not  that  He  may  pvt  them  to  death,  bat  that  He  may  impart 
to  them  new  life.  And  how  is  this  new  life  giTon  f  In  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  through  the  life-giving  waters  of  baptism  ;  as  Tertul- 
lian  aay%  '  we  are  Uttle  fish,  born  in  water,  and  only  saved  through 
its  agency.'  And  accordingly  the  next  scene  in  oar  picture  repro- 
seuts  the  act  of  baptising. 

This  same  truth  is  expressed  iu  a  somewhat  diirtreut  manner 
in  one  of  the  old  mosaics  at  iiavenna.  Instead  of  two  separate 
figures  of  •  num  and  a  fish,  there  is  but  one  figure,  half  man,  half 
fish, — MOft  lotus  Aomo,  as  the  legend  says,  std  piuM  ab  vm.  The 
painting  in  the  Catacomb  is  more  simple  and  more  expressive :  we 
hnve  first  an  event  of  Old-Testament  history  prophetical  of  holy  bap^ 
tism  :  next,  an  ordinary  human  action  iymbaiUoal  of  it  j  and  lastly, 
the  literal  act  itself. 

Tiie  two  other  pictures,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  found  in  im- 
mediiite  connection  with  these,  preach  with  no  less  distinctness  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  these  the  fish  no  longer  repre- 
sents an  ordinary  Christian,  but  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  according  to 
the  universal  teadiing  of  the  early  iatheri.  Tertullian,  St  Jerom% 
St  Optatus,  St  Augustine^  Busetnus^  and  oihei%  speak  of  our  Lord 
under  this  figure;  deriving  it  from  the  titles  which  are  given  to 
Him  in  the  famous  acrostic  verses  of  the  sibyl,  as  quoted  by  the  last 
two  writers.*  The  initial  letters  of  those  titles  make  up  tlie  Greek 
word  1X9Y2,  or  *  fish  and  accordingly,  in  every  story  of  Siicred 
Writ  connected  with  a  fish,  the  early  Church  recognised  some  figure 
of  our  Lord.  '  He  is  our  tish,'  says  Tertullian.  '  Who  by  His  de- 
scent, when  we  call  uiK>n  Him,  into  the  baptismal  font,  causes  tha( 
which  before  was  water  to  be  now  called  pMOtna,'  says  St  Optatus  (a 
jNMs  fi$eiM).  '  He  is  the  fish,*  says  St  Jerome, '  in  whose  mouth  is 
found  the  tax,  or  tribute-money,  to  be  paid  to  those  who  demand  it, 
whereby  alone  Peter  and  all  other  sinners  can  be  reileemed.*  Finally, 
*  He  is  that  fish,'  says  St.  Oj)tatU8  again,  *  whom  Tobias  seized  in  the 
river  Tigris,  whose  flesli  was  good  for  food,  whose  liver  drove  away 
the  devil  from  his  wife  iSara,  and  whose  gall  restored  sight  to  his 

•     S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xviii  23  ;  Euwb.  In  Orot.  Const  c  18." 

t  **'li|MM  TLftrrh,  eMvTi^,  SwHf-Jesos  Christ,  Sod  of  Uod,  Saviour/* 
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aged  father.*  '  Even  so  we,'  say  St.  Prosper  and  St.  Auo^stine,  *are 
daily  fed  and  illuminated  by  Jesus  Christ.'  Accordingly,  it  is  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Christian's  privilege  of  feeding  upon  his 
Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  this  symbol  of  the  fish  is  most 
freqnentljr  used  both  by  Ghristian  writers  and  artiets.  A  Greek 
aepulchral  inBcriptioii  of  the  greatest  antiquity  bids  us  *  receive  the 
sweet  food  of  the  Saviour  of  the  Saints,  taking  into  our  hands  tils 
fish;'  St.  Austin,  in  hi^  Confessions,  describes  tbeEucharistie  feast  as 
that  solemnity  '  in  which  that  fish  in  sot  before  us,  which,  drawn  forth 
from  the  deep,  becomes  the  food  of  pious  mortals  \  and  the  ' ptsds 
asfft/^,'  or  broiled  tish  of  the  tJospels,  wherewith  our  Lord  fed  seven 
of  His  Apostles  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxi.  13),  is  always 
by  the  fathers  held  to  be  mystically  significant  of ' Ckristus passus* 
*  Our  Lord,'  says  St.  Austin,  commenting  on  this  passage,  *  made  a 
feast  for  these  seven  disciples  of  the  fidi  whidi  they  saw  laid  on  the 
hot  coals,  and  of  bread.  The  broiled  fish  is  Christ  ;  He,  too,  is  that 
bread  which  came  down  firom  heaven  ;  and  in  Him  the  Church  is 
incorporated  for  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  happiness,  that  we  all 
who  have  this  hope  may  communicate  in  so  great  a  sacrament,  and 
share  in  the  same  bliss.'  Fish  and  bread,  tlierefore,  when  taken 
together,  furnish  a  very  proj)er  secret  representation  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist ;  the  one  denoting  its  outward  and  seenung  form,  the  other 
its  inward  and  hidden  reality :  and  any  occasion  on  which  our 
Lord  distributed  those  two  kinds  of  food  together  could  not  tail  to 
bring  that  adorable  mystery  before  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  return  to  onr  paintings  in  the  sub> 
terranean  diambers  of  S-.  Callisto.  "We  have  said  that  in  each  cham- 
ber, after  the  paintings  which  rci>rcsent  Holy  Ba|»tisin,  we  see  seven 
men  seated  at  a  table,  eating  fish  and  bread  ;  surely  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  fea.st  recorded  by  St.  John  as  being  *  the 
third  time  that  Jesus  was  manifested  to  His  disciples  after  He  was 
risen  firom  the  dead,'  when  He  came  *  and  took  bread  and  gave  them, 
and  fish  in  like  manner.*  But  still  further ;  as  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  represented  first  symbuHcally,  then  literally^  SO  hers 
too,  side  by  side  with  this  symbolical  feast,  is  to  be  seen,  in  one 
place  a  three-legged  table  (reminding  us  of  the  mystical  tn'pos)  with  * 
two  loaves  and  a  fish  placetl  upon  it.  and  in  another  the  same  table 
with  a  sini;le  loaf  and  a  tish,  over  which  a  ])riest  is  streteliin^  forth 
his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  blessing;  while  on  the  opposite  side 
stands  a  woman  with  uplifted  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  figure  were  intended  to  represent  the 
Church,  or  only  the  particular  individual  buried  in  an  adjacent 
grave  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  tike  whole  picture  refers  to  the  con- 
secration of  the  Holy  Eucharist 

In  another  cubiculum,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  cemetery, 
or  rather  in  the  adjoining  cemetery  of  St.  Cornelius,  and  not  very 
far  from  the  tomb  of  that  pontill',  the  bread  ami  fish  may  be  seen  in 
a  different  combination,  but  with  the  same  meaning.  A  fish,  bearing 
on  its  back  a  bucket  of  bread,  appears  twice  repeated,  as  a  kind  of 
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ornament  on  either  side  of  one  of  the  principal  paintings  on  the 
vaDa.'  The  bread  ia  not  of  the  ordinary  kind, — in  small  loaves,  de- 
cuuati,  as  they  were  called,  i.e.  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two 
cross  lines, — but  of  the  kind  known  among  the  Eomans  by  the  bar 
barous  name  of  '  mamphahi,'  a  bread  of  a  gray  ashen  colour,  which 
was  used  by  tlio  people  of  the  Kast,  especially  tlic  Jews,  as  an  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  to  the  priests,  and  was  therefore  considered  sacred. 
Witiun  the  badEet,  too,  may  be  clearly  distinguished  a  glass  lull  of 
red  wine ;  so  that  the  whole  painting  brings  forcibly  to  our  reoollec- 
tiom  the  description  given  bjr  St.  Jerome  of  a  Bishop's  treasures, — 
'  Corjtua  Domini  in  canisira  mmineo'  (for  the  basket  in  the  painting  is 
precisely  of  this  character,  made  of  osier-twigs),  *  et  sanqttis  Ejus  in 
vitro,'' — *  The  Body  of  our  Xiord  in  an  osier  baaketi  and  Hia  Blood  in 
gkaa.'" 

Compare  this  elaborate  proof  of  the  recognition  of  tbe  pre- 
cise  meaning  of  the  symbols  by  the  fathers  with  the  sbauow 
sentence  of  the  Edinbnrgh  reviewer :  ''An  attempt  has  some- 
times been  made  to  connect  the  fish  with  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  but,  in.  fact,  it  is  mucb  more  probable 
that  this  scene  represents  the  meal  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
described  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel."  Here  we 
have  the  ruling  passion  again  ;  that  eternal  Bible  Christianity 
■which  can  talk  of  sacred"  gcogrupliy,  "  sacred"  zoolotry, 
*'  siicrod"  botany,  and  can  make  the  chronology  of  the  patri- 
arclis  {I  part  of  theology  ;  but  which  cannot  bear,  in  symbol  or 
in  plain  speech,  to  have  its  attention  called  to  the  mystical 
doctrines  of  religion.  In  comparison  to  such  obtuseness  of 
intellect,  which  totally  unfits  a  man  from  entering  into  any 
opinions  but  his  own,  and  so  completely  disables  him  from 
any  hist<^rical  judgment,  Mr.  Palmer's  most  arbitrai'y  compo- 
sitions shine  forth  as  torches  in  a  cloudy  night. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  symbolism  of  the  Catacombs  is  a 
yery  small  part  of  the  lustorical  teaching  that  may^  be  drawn 
from  them ;  the  inscriptions  famish  ns  witb  direct  oontriba- 
tions  to  lustofY,  both  of  events  and  of  dogmas.  The  organic 
forms  of  the  chapels,  and  altars,  and  tombs,  lead  to  many 
somid  inferences  concerning  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  early  belieyers ;  there  are  separate  sciences  of  the 
architecture,  and  of  the  painting  and  sculpture,  that  distin* 
eaish  them.  The  science  of  their  symbolism  is  one  separable 
from  all  these,  and  in  the  present  article  we  haye  treated  it  as 
quite  distinct. 
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"Thb  result/'  says  Mr.  Mansel^*  "  of  the  critical  philoeopby, 
as  applied  to  the  speculatiye  side  of  human  reason,  was  to 
prove,  beyond  all  quostion,  the  existence  of  certain  necessary 
laws  of  intuition  and  thought,  whi(;h  impart  a  corresponding 
character  to  all  the  objects  of  which  consciousness,  intuitive 
or  reflective,  can  take  cognisance.  Consciousness  was  thus 
exhibited  us  a  relation  between  the  hnman  mind  and  its  ob- 
ject." The  laws  of  intuition  and  thought  are  the  result  of  the 
mechanism  of  our  mind ;  and  Kant's  fundamental  position 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  **  that  we  can  see  things  only 
as  our  own  faculties  present  them  to  us;  and  that  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  the  mode  of  operation  of  our  faculties  is 
identical  with  that  of  all  other  intelligences,  embodied  or 
tpiritufll/'t 

GonscioumeM  dependa  on  the  relation  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  tiling  minded,  between  the  aubject  perceiving 
and  the  object  perceived.  Hence  knowledge  varies  not  only 
with  the  object,  but  with  the  subject.  The  thing  seen  can 
only  appear  such  as  the  seeing  eye  can  take  in.  The  same 
tlung,  then,  will  appear  different  to  different  faculties  or  capaci- 
ties— res  eodein  inodo  se  hahens  diversemode  a  diversis  potest 
cognosciX — ^knowledge  varies  with  the  subject ;  and  different 
things  appear  different  to  the  same  faculty — knowledge  varies 
with  the  object.  In  analysing  knowledge,  then,  it  becomes 
important  to  find  what  elements  arc  derived  from  the  subject, 
and  what  from  tlie  object.  Tliis  is  no  new  question  ;  it  was 
agitated  by  philosophers  long  before  the  time  of  Kant. 

St.  ThomasiJ  finds  in  all  objects  certain  principles  (prin- 
cipia),  by  partaking  of  which  they  become  principled  (prin- 
cipiatu)  :  iheprincipia  he  derives  from  the  mind,  from  the  /«- 
tellectiis  agens,  but  the  experience  or  doctrina  from  without ; 
hence  the  composite  knowledge  of  the  principiata.  There 
may  be,  he  says,  a  kind  of  knowledge,  namely,  the  knowledge 
of  principles,  acquired  from  within  only  {ah  intelleetu  agenteji 
and  another  knowledge,  that  of  principiata,  or  phenomena 
embodying  principles,  from  a  combmation  of  internal  and 
external  sources,  by  the  intellect  cooperating  with  experience 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  loct.  vii.  p.  200;  3d  edit, 
t  Ibid,  note  10  to  lect.  v.  p.  3G8. 

*  8t.  Thomas,  CommenL  in  Boethium  db  ConaoL  Pliil.  hi  pros.  it.  lib.  t. 
i  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  metnun  ad. 
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m  sense.  But  no  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  ihe  outside 
only— otherwise  a  stone  coold  see  and  think  as  well  as  a 
mind. 

What  now  is  the  test  of  the  principia,  or  principles  de- 
rived entirely  from  within,  from  the  mind,  and  not  from  the 
objects  of  sense?  The  tost  by  which  Kant  distinguislies  that 
whioh  is  given  from  within  (the  form)  from  that  which  is 
giyen  from  without  (the  matter)  in  our  ideas  is,  that  the 
mrm  is  universal  and  necessary,  the  matter  only  contingent, 
because  only  known  by  experience,  which  is  liable  to  be  re- 
versed any  moment  by  a  fresh  experience.  The  gi*eat  pecu- 
lianty  of  Kant  was,  his  establish  in  that  necessity  and  uni- 
versality were  the  tests  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  presentation. 
According  to  Hamilton,  Descartes  was  the  first  to  hint,  and 
Leibnitz  to  draw  out,  this  theory.  15ut  all  its  elements  are 
found  in  Aristotle,  who  (1)  denied  the  obligation  of  alErm- 
ing  the  objective  truth  of  that  which  was  subjectively  neces- 
sary; (2)  gave  to  the  intellect,  apart  from  experience,  the 
paternity  oi' prinrlpia;  and  (3)  asserted  the  necessity  and  uni- 
Teraality  of  prhicipia,  Now  when  he  said*  that  it  was  not 
logical  to  transfer  tiie  necessity  of  our  conception  (1^0770-^9)  to 
the  necessity  of  nature,  he  must  have  held  that  the  concemd 
necessity  was  only  suhjective,  only  valid  for  minds,  not  known 
to  he  valid  for  nature.  The  knowledge  of  necessary  principia 
could  not  originally  be  deduced  from  nature,  if,  on  lookmg 
closely  into  nature,  we  cannot  even  now  be  sure  that  these  . 
necessary  principia  are  there.  To  say  that  possibly  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  fixed  stars  two  straight  lines  may  enclose  a  space, 
but  not  here,  because  we  have  never  seen  them  doing  so,  is  not 
properly  to  derive  necessity  from  experience,  but  to  deny  the 
reality  of  any  conception  of  necessity  at  all.  Whereas  to  say 
that  in  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars  two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  space,  is  to  own  that  the  necessity  is  not  deprived 
from  experience;  for  who  ever  saw  lines  drawn  in  that 
region  ? 

These  principia  have  been  called  innate  ideas,"  and 
many  other  names ;  they  have  been  considered  as  ready- 
made  propositions,  instilled  into  the  mind  at  its  creation,  and 
awakened  by  a  kind  of  reminiscence  with  the  growing  facul- 
ties. Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  at  them  not  as  ideas, 
but  as  forms  of  the  mind,  and  laws  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
intellect.  Of  these  aboriginal  forms  of  the  mind,  he  only  enu- 
merates two— space  and  time.  Our  object  in  this  paper  is  to 
inquire  whether  this  enumeration  is  sufficient.  Space  and 
time,  no  doubt,  axe  such  forms :  that  we  apprehend  objects  as 

*  Phyt.  iii  e.  viii. 
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existing  in  space  is  not  a  confiequence,  but  a  condition,  of  ex- 
perience ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  constitution  or  prefor- 
mation of  our  minds,  which  would  exist  whether  we  ever 
had  experience  or  no.  Experience,  says  Dr.  Whewell,*  prives 
us  information  concerning  things  without  us ;  but  our  appre- 
hending them  as  without  us  takes  for  granted  their  existence 
in  space :  experience  acquaints  us  witli  their  form  and  posi- 
tion ;  but  that  they  have  form,  position,  or  magnitude,  pre- 
supposes that  they  are  in  space.  AVe  muHt  begin  by  repre- 
senting things  as  in  space ;  and  such  previous  representation 
oannot  oome  from  the  subsequent  ex|>erience.  Kor  could 
experjeDoe  ew  attack  ather  uniyenalitgr  or  neoesnly  to  the 
tnithB  it  teaohes  us:  its  examples  are  limited,  therefore  iti 

Ceralieatume  are  short  of  being  imiTerBal:  it  shows  us  the 
;  that « thing  •#  so ;  it  can  never  suggest  the  thought  that 
it  must  he  so,  and  eaanot  be  othennse.  Tet  such  are  the 
propositions  which  result  from  the  partitions  of  space;  every 
where  and  always  the  angles  of  a  triangle  must  equal  two 
right  angles;  the  materisls  given  by  sensation  are  subject 
to  inevitable  rides,  and  can  never  be  imagined  to  be  exempt 
from  the  conditions  of  their  form.  Then,  for  the  idea  of 
space  itself :  P^xtension,"  says  Hamilton,t  **  is  only  another 
name  for  space;  and  our  notion  of  space  is  not  one  that  we 
derive  exclusively  from  sense,  not  one  that  is  generalised 
only  from  exjiericnce  ;  for  it  is  one  of  our  necessary  notions — 
in  fact,  a  fundamental  condition  of  thought  itself.  The  ana- 
lysis of  Kant,  independently  of  all  that  has  been  done  by 
other  philosophers,  has  placed  this  truth  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  doubt,  to  all  those  who  understand  the  meaning  and 
condiLious  of  the  problem.** 

This  fundamental  notion  of  space  is  a  form  of  the  percep- 
tite  power,  a  condition  of  perception ;  something  originally 
inherent  in  the  mind  perceiving,  and  not  derived  from  the 
objects  perceived.  What  I  mean  by  the  form  or  condition 
of  a  flEumlty/'  says  Hamilton,}  is  that  finme,  that  setting  (if 
I  may  so  speak),  out  of  which  no  object  can  be  known*  •  .  •  • 
That  the  forms  are  native,  not  adventitious  to  the  mind,  is 
involved  in  their  necessity.  What  I  cannot  but  think  must 
be  d  priori,  or  original,  to  thought.  It  cannot  be  engendered 
by  experience  Upon  cusUnn." 

And  if  space  is  such  a  form^  so  also  is  time.  Time  is 
not  a  notion  gained  i'rom  experience ;  for  the  perceptions  of 
ejqperience  can  only  be  perceived  in  succession,  and  succession 

*  HiBtoory  of  8cientifie  Ideas,  Tol.i  |».  91. 

t  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Icct.  xziT.  Tol*  SL  p.  119. 

X  Ibid.  lect.  zjcix.  toL  iL  p.  191. 
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prasappoaee  tune.  Thus  time  is  a  necessary  prelxminair  con- 
dition  of  the  perception  of  all  ocourrenees.  IVeoessary,  for  we 
cannot  oonceire  its  removal :  we  can  conceive  void  time,  with 
no  occnrrenoe  to  ooottpy  it;  but  we  cannot  conceive  occur- 
rences to  happen,  without  their  happening  in  time.  Time 
always  is,  and  always  is  present ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  any 
thought  without  presupposing  it. 

But  are  space  and  time  the  only  original  forms  of  the 
mind?  Are  all  others  derived  from  these?  Are  there  no 
necessary  truths  except  those  which  are  derived  from,  and 
can  be  resolved  into,  propositions  of  space  and  time?  Are 
there  not  other  conditions  necessary  as  preliminaries  to  our 
knowledge  of  thi!i<::s,  as,  in  fact,  we  do  know  them?  The 
importance  of  this  inquiry  is  obvious,  as  soon  as  we  realise 
the  idea  that  all  necessary  knoM-Udge  is  formal,  and  derives 
its  necessity  from  our  minds,  not  from  external  experience, 
80  that  we  can  have  no  mathematical  certainty  of  any  pro- 
position which  is  not  demonstrable  from  the  mechanism  of 
our  minds.  But  if  these  forms  are  only  two,  space  and  time, 
no  propositions  wIucIl  are  not  logically  derivahle  from  them 
will  be  necessary.  It  will  not  to  necessary  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause;  fliat  every  design  implies  a  designer; 
that  ingratitude  in  all  possible  circumstances  must  be  bad; 
for  these  propositions  are  not  derivable  from  the  partitions  of 
space  and  time. 

Besides  this,  the  well-being  of  all  sciences  demands  that 
we  should  perfectly  comprehend  the  truth  that  their  form, 
and  therefore  their  demonstrative  necessary  character,  de- 
pends upon  our  minds— either  arbitraxiiyi  by  our  definitions, 
or  naturally  and  spontaneously,  by  an  inwarn  necessity.  The 
reason,  savs  Kant,  whv  loorie  and  mathematics  have  advanced, 
while  metaphysics  has  reniuined  stationary,  is  bei^ause,  in  the 
former  sciences,  the  truth  is  admitted  that  wc  have  no  other 
universal  arid  necessary  kTi()wl<'tlt>:e  of  tilings  than  what  wo 
place  in  them  ourselves.  We  only  know  so  much  a  priori 
of  things  as  we  attribute  to  them  frcm  the  stores  of  our  own 
minds.  This  is  clear  in  logic,  whieh  only  touches  the  for- 
mula of  understanding  and  reasoning,  and  does  not  pretend 
to  travel  outside  the  mind.  In  mathematics,  no  advance  was 
possible  till  Thales  discovered  that,  in  order  to  investiffate 
the  equilateral  triangle,  he  must  not  passively  contem^te 
the  figure  already  drawn,  but  must  actively  construct  it»  and 
produce  it  in  his  imagination ;  and  that  if  he  would  know 
anjr  thing  securely  about  it  d  priori,  h»  must  attribute  no- 
tlung  to  the  thmg»  except  that  whioh  followed  necessarily 
fipom  what  be  had  placed  in  it  himself  aoooiding  to  his  ooa- 
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oeption.  So  in  physics;  a  random  obaervatioa  gives  no* 
thing  but  a  disjointed  chronicle  of  miscellaneous  events ;  sach 
**  vague  experience"  rather  stupefies  than  informs  :  but  when 
the  •|)hiloso])her  began  to  interrogate  nature  on  a  certain  fore- 
cast plan  ;  wliou  lie  conceived  a  theory,  and  then  contrived  his 
experiments  to  prove  or  disprove  it,  modifying  it  as  circum- 
stances required,  and  only  satisfied  when  he  had  put  it  to 
the  severest  crucial  experiments, — then  physical  science  hegau 
to  advance.  This  lAdii  was  not  Bacon's  invention.  Aris- 
totle* had  taught  that  knowledge  is  built  on  doubt,  and  con- 
sists in  the  8(jlution  of  doubts.  Dilhculties  are  not  only  the 
knots  we  have  to  untie,  but  are  also  the  sign-posts  to  show  us 
the  road.  Without  this  guidance  we  do  not  loiow  whither 
we  are  going,  nor  do  we  know  whether  we  have  found  what 
we  were  looking  for  till  we  determine  what  we  were  in  search 
Qf.f  This  amounts  to  the  maxim  of  Bacon  and  Kant,  that 
without  a  view  it  is  useless  to  interrogate  natnre ;  that  the 
Tiew,  or  doubt,  or  theory,  is  the  law  which  guides  us  in  our 
search,  and  without  which  our  search  is  properly  no  search 
at  all.  Yet  withal,  we  must  ever  carefully  distinguish  our 
theory  from  the  facta — the  thread  from  the  beads.  The 
same,  says  Kant,  must  be  done  in  metaphysics  :  all  our  know- 
ledge is  divisible  into  two  elements, — the  contingent,  which 
we  receive  by  experience  from  without ;  the  necessary  and 
universal,  whicli  must  he  looked  for  within  the  mind.  To 
criticise  our  knowledge  aright,  we  must  separate  these  two 
elements:  we  must  remember  that  the  necessary  and  uni- 
versal propositions  arise  from  tlie  very  make  of  our  minds ; 
that  to  us  the  onlv  evidence  of  universality  and  necessity  is 
the  inability  to  conceive  a  thing  otlierwise;  and  that  the 
inability  to  conceive  it  otherwise  arises  from  our  powers  of 
conception  being  so  formed  as  to  be  obliged  to  conceive  in 
.this  way,  and  unable  to  do  so  in  any  other  way. 

There  are,  then,  three  questions  for  metaphysics  to  solve. 
(1)  What  are  the  forms  of  the  mind  to  which  all  neoessaiy 
and  universal  propositions  can  be  reduced  P  (2)  In  what  way 

*  Hetaph.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 

t  SoSt.  Thomas,  m  Boedi.  de  Con.  Phfl.  in  met.  iii.  lib.  ▼.,  in  answer  to 

tho  (lifRculty — if  the  soul  desires  to  know,  it  is  either  to  know  what  it  knows, 
or  to  know  what  it  knows  not.  The  &nt  is  absurd;  the  second  diflicult. 
How  can  the  will  seek  the  unknown  ?  If  it  does  not  know,  it  cannot  recog- 
nise, bttt  is  like  a  polieenMUi  sent  to  apprehend  a  thief  without  a  description 
of  the  person ;  he  may  talk  with  him  fifty  times  without  knowing  him.  "I 
say/'  suy^  St.  Thomas,  *'  that  he  knows  in  general ;  in  special  and  in  proper 
ftrm,  he  knows  not.  *No  one  seeks  to  know  what  he  knows,'  unless  he 
knows  it  only  in  general,  and  wants  to  know  it  in  special.  'If  he  knows 
not,  he  will  never  And not  if  he  knows  not  either  in  general  or  in  special, 
either  m  po$»e  or  m  aettu  But  if  he  knows  ni  pottmUa  ^  m  miDersaa,  and 
knows  not  iaaet  and  in  ita  proper  fofiB,  then  he  may  ilnd  and  loam.*' 
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do  these  forms  influence  one  another,  and  how  are  they  mixed 
up  with  experience  ?  And  (3),  all  our  necessary  and  universal 

ideas  being  derived  from  within,  what  proof  have  we  of  the 
external  reality  of  objects  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
framework  of  these  ideu.s  ?  how  bridge  over  the  gulf  which 
Vawns  between  subjective  coneeplion  and  objective  reality? 
The  tirst  of  these  q^uestious  will  be  quite  enough  to  occupy 
our  present  space. 

Kant's  reduction  of  the  original  forms  of  the  mind  to  two, 
time  and  space,  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in  both  by  his 
friends  and  his  foes.  But  the  dilhculty  is,  that  whereas  all 
a-priori  thought  requires  a  mental  action,  the  forms  of  space 
and  time  are  perfectly  passive.  They  are  rather  attributes  of 
the  passive  »enMnum  wan  productiye  forces  of  the  imtellectvM 
agens.  They  are  like  white  sheets  hung  up  in  the  mind's  work- 
shop, whereon  phenomena  and  events  paint  their  pictures, 
to  he  hung  up  in  the  galleries  of  perception  and  memory. 
They  behave  themselves  as  passive  in  our  contemplation; 
they  do  not  cooperate  while  we  drink  in  all  the  sensations 
that  flicker  on  their  surlaoes.  And  then,  all  these  sensations 
that  come  and  go 'are  merely  phenomenal  and  contingent; 
they  make  no  advance  towards  the  necessary  and  uniyersal :  we 
see  what  seems,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  is  and  what  must  be. 
To  know  this,  we  require  an  activity  which  does  not  belong  to 
space  or  time — to  space,  the  passive  receptacle  in  which,  or 
on  whose  surface,  extended  objects  are  presented  to  us ;  to 
time,  the  thread  on  which  the  beads  of  our  successive  sensa- 
tions are  strung  by  tlie  memory.  Space  and  time  are  the 
forms  of  thought ;  for  they  are  the  shapes,  the  frames^  the 
moulds,  the  vessels,  the  necessary  receptacles  of  our  tlioui^^ht. 
But  in  the  scholastic  sense  they  are  not  forms  of  thought ; 
they  do  not  vivify  or  give  life  to  our  ideas,  as  the  soul  vivi- 
fies the  body,  of  which  it  is  the  form.  They  constitute  the 
where  and  the  ivht;n,  the  /low  much  and  how  often,  of  our 
thought ;  but  not  the  reality  or  the  substance^  or  the  how  or 
the  where/ore. 

So  far,  then,  from  space  and  time  exhausting  the  catalogue 
of  forms  of  thought,  they  only  give  us  the  inert  shapes  of  the 
passive  intelligance,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  work- 
mg  formative  lorees  of  tiie  active  int^ect  Kant  knew  this, 
and  therefore  proceeded  at  once  from  these  forms  to  reason 
out  and  construct  a  complete  list  of  the  categories  of  the  pure 
understanding.  But  he  sought  the  living  among  the  dead. 
It  is  only  to  echo  the  universal  judgment,  to  say  that  here  he 
fails ;  that  the  singular  power  and  clearness  which  had  nerved 
his  reasonings  up  to  this  point,  here  desert  him ;  and  that  he 
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now  beeomea  oonfusedi  unintelligible,  oontradiotorj.  By  fix- 
ing on  space  and  time  as  the  only  two  a-priari  forms  of  intui* 
tive  thought,  ho  has  bound  himself  to  derive  all  h-priori  ele- 
ments of  thouf^ht  from  them.  So  reality,  causation,  intonsity, 
are  all  atiilintefl  to  space  and  time,  and  derived  from  their 
fundamentid  properties.  Granting  his  assumption,  his  con- 
clusion is  inevitable.  If  space  and  time  are  the  only  forms 
of  the  intellect,  the  only  valid  processes  of  the  intellect  are 
those  which  are  contined  to  objects  in  space  and  time,  tliat 
is,  to  material  phenomena.  But  though  Kant  demonstmtos 
space  and  time  to  be  forms  of  the  mind,  he  does  not  prove 
them  to  be  the  only  forms.  Yet  his  argument  required  this 
proof. 

To  prove  that  space  and  time  are  not  the  onlv  forms,  we 
bave  only  to  niamine  his  derivation  of  oar  idea  of  cause  from 
then.  In  the  sphere  of  phenomena  oanse  only  reveals  itsdf 
to  eizperienoe  as  a  constantly  reoiirring  connection  of  two 
events ;  we  only  see  two  events  succeeding  in  time.  Is,  then* 
all  onr  d-prtori  idea  of  cause  to  he  fomid  in  the  idea  of  time? 
Kant  answers,  Tea.  We  cannot  think  of  past,  present,  and 
future,  without  thinkinp^  of  causal  connection.  It  is  a  law  of 
the  idea  of  time,  that  if  we  think  of  one  state  of  things  as 
coming  to  an  end,  we  must  think  of  another  as  succeeding. 
But  this  succession  is  not  causation ;  the  cessation  of  a  former 
state  makes  room  for  another,  allows  it  scope,  verge,  and 
occasion  to  come  into  bein^,  but  is  not  the  reason  of  its  com- 
ing to  be.  When  a  t(*nant  leaves  a  house,  another  may  suc- 
ceed;  but  tlu'  departure  of  tlie  first  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
second  choosing  the  house.  The  notion  of  cause  requires,  not 
only  that  one  state  should  cease,  and  make  way  for  another, 
but  tlmt  the  first  should  possess  a  power  the  transfusion  of 
which  brinsfs  the  second  to  pass.  Without  this  force  there  is 
no  causation  ;  and  the  idea  of  force  cannot,  by  any  alchemy, 
be  extracted  from  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  In  these  forms 
only  suooession  is  exhibited ;  and  succession  implies,  but  does 
not  constitute,  causation.  We  desiderate  another  fonn  of 
thought  to  give  us  the  fundamental  and  conetitaent  element 
of  causation. 

Dr.  Whewdll  solves  the  difficulty  in  an  offhand  way.  He 
adds  cause  to  the  list  of  origbial  mental  forms.   His  position 

is,  that  as  "  the  nature  of  truth  on  all  sulnects  is  the  same, 
and  its  discovery  involves  like  conditions,*'*  ^e  different  sci- 
ences  come  in  suooession  within  the  province  of  the  inductiye 
philosophy,  which  alone  can  put  them  on  a  firm  and  really 
sdentino  basis.  Bef<m  they  are  in  this  position^  we  cannot 

•  fintotj  of  BdcntUle  IdeM,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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aepftrate  tHe  d-priori  ideas  on  which  they  are  built  from  the 
eontingMitpheiiomeiia  which  furnish  their  materials.  After- 
,  wards  we  may  arrive  by  induction  at  a  knowledge  of  the  d-pnori 
ideas  on  which  inductive  sciences  are  built.  We  hare  only  to 
make  a  list  of  tlie  sciences  built  on  sucli  ideas,  then  to  sepa-  • 
rate  the  ideas,  and  we  shall  have  the  cataloprue  we  were  seek- 
ing-. With  this  intention.  Dr.  Whewell  (p.  82)  gives  a  list  of 
sciences,  commencing  witli  geometrj'^  and  aritiniietie,  and  end- 
ing with  physiology  and  pahetiology;  and  the  rcHuit  of  his  in- 
duction is,  that  the  hunian  mind  consists  of  the  following  fifteen 
a-priori  forms  of  fundamental  ideas:  Space,  Time,  Number, 
Externality,  Media  of  Perception,  Polarity,  Chemical  Affinity, 
Substance,  Symmetry,  Resemblance,  Natural  Affinity,  Assi- 
milation, Irritability,  Final  Cause,  and  Historical  Causation. 

We  ooold  aoaroriy  expect  mote  from  one  wlio  tries  to  get 
at  d-prtart  ideas  from  induotion— to  find  oat  what  he  owns  to 
be  til  the  mind  by  examining  only  what  is  outside  it.  Kant 
calls  Aristotle's  categoriera  mm  neap,  witiioat  internal  order 
or  organisation ;  wnaA  wonld  he  have  said  to  Dr.  Whewell's 
loose  listf  Boeenkranz,  the  biographer  of  Hegel,  qootes  it 
from,  the  first  edition  of  the  PhUotophy  of  the  Inductive  Set' 
ences,  and  justly  adds,  What  a  confusion  of  logical,  meta- 
physical, physical,  and  psychological  definitions  !  Yet  this  is 
admired  in  Germany ;  and  men  oompletdy  forget  how  much 
higher  Kant's  table  of  categories  is  than  this."*  Mill  ob- 
serves upon  it,t  that  Whewell  is  "  a  writer  who  has  p^one  be- 
yond all  his  predecessors  in  the  nuinufacture  of  necessary 
truths,  that  is,  of  propositions  which,  according  to  him,  niay 
be  known  to  be  true  independently  of  proof ;  who  ascribes 
this  self- evidence  to  the  larger  generalities  of  all  sciences 
(however  little  obvious  at  first)  as  soon  as  they  have  be- 
come familiar."  And  it  is  his  obvious  and  easy  success  in 
refuting  Whewell  that  leads  Mill  to  suppose  that  he  has 
refuted  tlie  philosophy  of  which  he  sets  up  Wiiewell  as  the 
represientative. 

Dr.  Whewell  fails  to  observe  that  sciences,  demonstrative 
in  their  progress,  may  be  built  on  ideas  whidi  are  neither  ne- 
oessary  nor  universal.  It  does  not  signify  to  the  validity  of 
a  logical  series  wheUier  its  iimdamental  premiss  is  really,  or 
only  hy  DothetioaUy,  necessary.  In  the  natural  seiences,  which 
Whewell  nses  as  we  modds  of  all  others,  it  is  very  doubtfnl 
whether  the  fundamental  principles  are  more  than  a  limita- 
tion of  the  sphere  of  the  particular  science.  In  physios,  the 
fondamental  principle  is,  "in  all  ohanges  of  the  oorpOTBal 

*  Ant  ebem  Tagebucli,  1854,  p.  114.  . 
t  Diisertatioiit,  toL  ii.  p.  468^ 
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world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchano^ed."  Is  this 
meant  ft>r  a  challenge  to  Christians,  who  believe  in  God's 
power  to  create  and  annihilate  at  will ;  or  merely  a  modest 
declaration  tliat  ph3'sical  science  only  applies  to  chano^es  where 
the  quantity  is  constant,  and  that  all  miraculous  changes,  if 
there  are  any,  are  extra-scieutitic,  out  of  the  sphere  of  phy- 
sics ?  In  the  latter  case,  the  necessity  of  the  proix)sition  does 
not  hold  good  for  the  universe,  but  only  for  that  part  of  it 
with  which  science  is  conversant.  Creation  and  annihilation 
may  still  be  possible ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  physics  to  take 
oognifiauce  of  them.  So  with  the  fundamental  propoeition  of 
mechanioft — "  in  all  oommunication  of  motion,  action  and  re- 
action must  always  be  equal  to  one  another/'  This  must  be 
true  of  all  motions  for  which  the  science  of  mechanics  can 
legislate.  But  other  laws  of  motion  are  conceivable ;  nay,  we 
know  that  other  laws  hold  good  in  the  universe.  We  move 
our  limbs  by  an  act  of  will :  what  is  the  sense  of  saying  that 
"  the  reaction  of  the  arm  on  the  will  is  equal  to  the  action  of 
the  will  on  the  arm'*  ?  ^lechanics  does  not  attempt  to  give 
rules  for  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  or  for  the  impact  of 
the  TTp&Tov  Kivovv  uLKLvijTov  upon  the  spheres.  The  funda- 
mental proposition  about  action  and  reaction  is  universal  and 
necessary,  not  for  nature,  but  for  the  science  of  mechanics. 
Such  propositions  serve  a  double  purpose  :  first,  they  mark 
out  the  limits  of  the  science ;  secondlv,  thev  affirm  a  truth 
which  is  universally  necessary  for  objects  within  those  limits, 
because  objects  to  which  that  truth  does  not  apply  are  ipso 
facto  outside  tlie  sphere  of  the  science. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  necessity  of  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions is  only  hypothetical  in  all  sciences?  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  before  him  Aristotle,  maintained  that  it  was,  even  in 
pure  mathematics.  Is  necessity  a  simple  fundamental  idea, 
or  does  it  result  from  hypothesis  ?*  For  instance,  if  I  must 
saw  woody  it  necessary  to  have  a  tool ;  // 1  want  to  build, 
I  must  have  materials.  Thus,  in  nature,  the  necessity  fol- 
lows from  the  end  proposed ;  and  the  end  is  set  forth  in  the 
\0709  or  definition.  Similarly  in  mathematics ;  given  such 
a  definition  of  a  straight  line,  and  then  the  three  angles  of  a 
rectilinear  triangle  equal  two  right  angles.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  straight  line  to  exist ;  we  only  know  that  if 
the  three  angles  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles,  then  the 
lines  are  not  straight.  So  in  nature  ;  two  things  are  neces- 
sary, matter  and  form,  without  which  there  could  be  no  be- 
ings  ;  but  the  necessity  of  matter  and  form  only  follows  from 
the  assumption  that  beings  are  to  exist."   In  similar  strain 

*  Axi«toUe,  Phjrs.  u.  c.  ix. 
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Stewart  arcueB  that  tlie  neoesritj  of  matibemolical  trntlL  is 
only  Iiypotbetical,  dependent  on  arbitranr  definitionsy  not  on 
the  nature  of  things.  Dr.  Whewell  repGes,  that  no  one  haa 
yet  been  able  to  oonstmct  a  BVBtem  of  malhematical  truth  by 
the  aid  of  definitions  alone ;  tnat  no  definitions  are  arbitFarjr, 
but  that  all  agree  with  distinct  and  necessary  conceptions  m 
the  mind ;  and  that  if  Stewart  had  only  taken  the  ordinary 
seometrical  axioms  as  his  instances,  his  assertions  would  have 
been  obviously  erroneous.  Whewell  concludes  by  asserting 
that  the  real  foundation  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical 
truths  is  the  idea  of  space,  which  may  be  expressed  partly 
by  definitions,  partly  by  axioms. 

There  arc,  then,  some  propositions  gcncnilly  snp|X)8ed  to 
be  universal  and  necessary  whicli  are  only  so  ex  lufpothesi; 
and  there  are  others  which  are  so  as  ao:reeino'  with  distinct 
and  necessary  conci  ptions,  such  as  Descartes  required  to 
establish  the  ohjet  tive  reality  of  a  thoufrht.  Is  there  any 
criterion  by  which  we  may  distini^uish  these  two  kinds  ?  A 
criticism  ol  Dr.  Whewell  may  brin":  it  to  lisrht.  His  mistake 
is,  to  assert  that  the  idea  of  space  is  the  fountlation  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  mathematical  propositions,  when  that  idea  is  simple, 
without  contents,  a  perfect  blank,  an  infinite  expanse,  a  tb- 
cuom,  nothing  in  itself,  though  apt  to  contain  all  things.  Of 
the  things  contained  in  it,  we  have  either  sensation,  or  me- 
mory, or  intuition :  sensation  of  things  presented  to  us  by 
present  experience ;  memory  of  jmst  experisnce ;  intuition  of 
the  lines  and  fibres  generated  in  ideal  space  by  the  active 
powers  of  the  mmd.  On  these  three  modes  of  perception  are 
fouuded  three  classes  of  judgments.  A  present  perception  is 
the  base  of  a  particular  judgpment;  memory  gives  the  grounds 
of  a  general  judgment  m  empirical  matter;  an  intuition  gives 
the  foundation  for  a  universal  judgment  in  necessary  matter. 
Sensation  takes  in  the  image;  memory  reproduces  it  ready- 
made  ;  intuition  knows  how  to  make  it.  One  of  our  greatest 
powers  has  its  root  in  impotence  and  weakness ;  for  ^^enera- 
iisation,  if  the  memory  was  perfect  and  stable,  would  be 
scarcely  possible.  If  tlie  child  distinctly  remembered  every 
characteristic  of  the  individual  he  was  first  taught  to  call  a 
horse,  he  would  be  unlikely  to  call  the  next  horse  he  saw  by 
the  same  name,  because  he  would  immediately  recognise  that 
it  was  not  the  same  individual.  Dut  as  the  perception  was 
vague,  and  the  memory  of  it  unstable,  presenting  little  more 
than  an  inconstant  mass  with  head  and  legs ;  and  as  every 
other  animal  the  child  sees  aerees  equally  well  with  this  vague 
lepresentation, — he  will  caU  them  all  by  the  same  name, 
and  pigs  and  oows  also  will  be  *'hoz8e."   When  a  more  dis- 
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imot  Toprateotstm  image  of  a  lione  is  oonoeiTed,  the  old 
vague  image  will  not  be  awnihilated,  but  will  be  relegated  to 

a  wider  Bignificance,  and  will  stand  for  the  conception  of 
beast/'  or  **  animal/'  which  will  be  painted  in  the  imagina- 
tion as  a  mass  moving  by  organs.  The  general  notion  of 
"  man"  or  "  beast/'  so  far  as  the  image  is  concerned,  is  no 
more  precise  than  the  drawinp^s  scrawled  over  walls  by  chil- 
dren to  represoTit  the  same  objects.  A  frcneralisation  at  once 
precise  and  o;eneraI  is  taken  out  of  tli*;  field  of  imagination 
and  representation,  and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  definition.  We 
cannot  represent  "horse"  in  fjenoral,  of  no  particular  colour, 
size,  or  shape  ;  but  we  can  have  a  vague  unstable  memory  of 
a  particular  horse,  which,  when  recalled,  easily  adapts  itself 
to  the  image  of  the  horse  here  and  now  j>ereeived.  So  there 
is  no  image  of  the  universal  triangle  winch  is  neither  rect- 
angular, nor  equilateral,  nor  scaline  ;  but  there  may  be  an 
unstable  image  of  a  triangle  which  easily  adapts  itself  to  an^, 
not  so  much  as  a  symbol  of  tiie  dass,  but  as  a  Taene  image  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  produetitm  in  the  memory,  which  changes 
it  from  moment  to  moment  according  to  Ihe  exigencies  of 
thought^  without  the  thought  taking  note  of  the  change,  just 
as  in  dreams.  The  uniTeraai  exists  in  the  intuition  as  a  nil^ 
as  a  definition,  or  a  knowledge  how  to  make  the  thing — 
a  knowledge  which,  however  empirical  in  its  rise,  is  d  priori 
in  its  origin,  and,  though  suggested  by  experience,  yet  de- 
riyes  its  grcAt  characteristios  from  the  mechanism  <^  the 
mind  itself. 

It  is  in  the  memory  that  the  dictum  of  Aristotle  is  true, 
that  knowledge  proceeds  from  the  indistinct  to  the  distinct,* 
from  the  vague  to  the  dt^terminate ;  and  that  of  Hamilton, t 
"  rian<rnage  at  first  expresses  neither  the  precisely  general 
nor  the  determinately  individual,  but  the  vague  and  confused  : 
out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generification,  the 
particular  and  singular  by  speciticatioii  and  individualisii- 
tion or  of  St.  Thomas  :^  "  To  understand  a  thing  in  ge- 
neral, and  not  specially,  is  an  imperfect  knowU'<lge ;  o\ir 
intellect,  while  it  is  being  evoked  from  possibility  into  actu- 
ality, arrives  at  a  universal  and  confused  knowledge  of 
things  before  it  gets  a  proper  knowledge ;  for  it  jMroceeds 
ficom  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect"  Sense  takes  in  whdes, 
and  transfers  wholes  to  the  memory.  It  does  not  construct 
things  out  of  their  elements,  and  so  does  not  know  how  to 
make  them.  Whateysr  it  knowsy  it  knows  only  oontangently, 

•  Phys.  i,  c.  i. 

t  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  lect.  zzztL  -voL  ii.  p.  827.  ' 
t  6aa.  1,  q.  14»  «it.  S. 
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and  so  can  never  reach  to  the  absolutely  neoeBsaij  and  nni* 

Tersal.  When  it  afl&rms  always  and  eyery  whoro^"  it  uii* 
derstands  *'  to  the  best  of  my  knowlcdg-e  and  experience." 
Sense  furnishes  the  ground  of  judgment  that  this  particuhur 
paper  is  white.  ^lemory  receives  the  image  of  t)ie  paper, 
and  reproduces  it  as  often  as  it  chooses ;  so,  as  each  act  of 
memory  presents  a  distinct  image,  we  find  that  un  indivi- 
dual sensation  may  produce  many  images  in  the  memory,  all 
which  taken  together  make  the  individual  into  a  species:  that 
which  was  an  individual  to  the  sense,  is  a  species  to  the  me- 
mory ;  and  we  arc  enabled  to  pronounce  the  judgment  that 
paper  as  a  species  is  white.  But  as  oiur  individual  expiTience 
lias  not  given  as  all  F^per,  we  cannot  say  that  all  paper  is 
white  (unless  by  definition  we  exdude  all  dul  is  not  white 
from  bein^  paper) ;  still  less  tliat  it  must  be  white.  Similarly, 
our  imaginations  of  space^  and  our  memories  of  ready-msoe 
shapes  in  space,  belong  only  to  a  kind  of  dreamy  spontaneity 
which  can  never  generate  science.  Though  you  showed  me 
a  triangle  ready  formed,  I  should  know  nothing  about  tri* 
angles  in  general ;  when  I  reproduce  it  in  my  mmnory,  ready* 
made  as  a  whole,  I  have  a  general  instead  of  a  particular  image^ 
but  I  know  nothing  of  the  necessity  that  rules  trian  gles.  Wlien 
I  produce  it  in  my  intuition  by  the  rule  of  the  definition,  then 
T  at  once  recognise  the  necessity  of  its  properties.  Hence,  the 
only  really  useful  intuitions  of  spacer  arc  those  expressed  hy 
definitions,  which  piove  themselves  by  performance ;  thus  be- 
cominir  axioms,  which  are  only  self-evident  problems  whose 
generation  i.s  their  demonstration.  But  space  and  time  them- 
selves can  fjenerate  nothing.  Generation  requires  not  only  a 
passive  receptacle,  but  also  an  active  formative  power.  This 
power,  in  mathematics,  is  expressed  hy  |X)8tuiulcs;  and  thus 
postulates  and  definitions  together  form  the  whole  active  base 
of  geometrical  proof,  whereby  the  necessary  properties  of 
lines,  figures,  surfaces,  and  solids,  are  demonstrated.  In- 
tuition  aione  can  recognise  the  uniyersality  and  neoessity  of 
mathematicsl  truth;  for  universslity  can  only  be  affirmed 
when  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  imiyersal  and  oomj^ete ; 
and  this  can  only  be  when  we  baye  a  creatiye  force  within 
us  which  is  able  to  produce  the  thing  in  our  intuition  from 
its  original  atoms,  with  the  certainty  that  all  possible  ele* 
ments  arc  given  to  us,  and  that  no  eztenial  experience  can 
oyer  possibly  upset  our  proof  by  adding  an  element  formerly 
unknown.  Hence,  for  mathematics,  no  mere  sensation  of 
shape  is  enough,  no  mere  reproduction  of  the  shape  in  the 
memory,  but  a  force  which  acts,  forms,  creates,  and  generates 
the  ahape6»  and  knows  ail  about  them;  because  there  can  be 
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nothing  in  them  which  it  did  not  put  in.  Whewell  knows 
this  as  a  fSact,  but  does  not  perceive  its  significance : 

«  Onr  conscioasness  of  the  relations  of  space  is  inseparably  and 
fandamentally  connected  with  onr  own  actions  in  space.  We  per- 
ceiye  only  while  we  act ;  our  sensations  require  to  be  interpieted 

by  our  volitions.  The  ap])relu'nsion  of  extension  and  figure  is  Cur 
from  being  a  j>rocess  in  wliicli  we  are  inert  and  passive.  .  .  .  When 
tlie  <j^eometer  bids  us  form  lines,  surfaces,  or  solids,  by  ni(»tion.  he  in- 
tends his  injunction  to  be  t^ken  as  liypothetieal'"  only;  we  only  need 
conceive  such  motions.  But  yet  this  hypothesis  represents  truly  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge :  we  perodye  spaces  by  motion  at  first,  as 
we  conceive  spaces  by  motion  afterwards;  or  if  not  by  actual  motion, 
at  least  by  potentiaL*'f 

Aristotle^  had  already  said  as  much:  wp&rov  Se«  Kara- 
yofjaai,  5t*  o^tc  Sty  i^ffretro  6  roiro^,  tl  fnff  xlvfjai^:  Ti9 
Kord  Tov  TOTTov;  there  wonld  have  been  no  inquiry  about 
space,  unless  there  had  been  motion  in  space.  And  iJie 
search  for  the  properties  of  space  is  a  similar  motion.  With- 
out motion,  space  is  a  formless  void ;  with  the  data  of  the 
point  and  power  of  motion,  we  can  buiid  up  the  whole  fabric 
of  geometry  in  the  pure  intuitive  space.  Wc  move  the  point ; 
its  motion  creates  the  line :  we  take  two  points,  and  move  one 
towards  the  other ;  of  the  infinite  number  of  the  possible  con* 
neotinff  lines  one  is  the  shortest  of  all — this  is  the  straight 
line.  This  generation  of  the  straight  line  is  the  proof  that 
two  strai<^ht  linos  cannot  enclose  a  space,  or  cannot  cut  each 
other  in  more  points  than  one;  otherwise  between  these  two 
points  there  are  two  shoi-test  lines  of  all,  which  is  absurd. 
And  the  postulate  of  motion  requires  that  we  should  be  able 
to  move  lines  as  well  as  points,  and  thus  generate  surfaces. 
If  we  can  move  points  evenly,  so  as  to  form  straight  lines, 
we  can  also  move  straight  lines  evenly,  so  as  to  form  paral- 
lelograms ;  80  that  each  of  the  points  in  the  line  shall  have  a 
uniK>rm  motion,  and  that  all  of  them  shall  always  be  equi- 
distant from  the  places  they  occupied  while  the  line  was  at 
rest.  The  axioms  about  parallel  straight  lines  are  reduced  to 
propositions  by  this  postulate.  "  If  two  straight  linee  cut 
one  another,  one  of  which  is  parallel  to  a  third  straight  line, 
this  third  straight  line  is  not  parallel  to  the  other."  Move 
the  third  line  evenly  till  it  coincides  with  the  parallel  line ; 
then  it  is  seen  to  ont  the  other  line.  Sohitur  ambulando. 
The  proposition  is  proved  by  enacting  the  postulate.  In  like 
manner,  Whewell*s  axiom  and  definition  of  a  cirde  are  but 

♦  What  %  ttrange  use  of  the  word  A|po<^tica/« internal  in  the  muid,  rot 
external  in  space ! 

t  History  of  Sci«ntifio  Idew,  vol.  i.  p.  184.  %  Plijt.  iv*  c 
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a  postulate  and  a  proposition.  Axiom:  if  a  line  be  drawn 
80  as  to  be  at  every  point  equally  distant  from  a  certain  point, 
this  line  will  return  into  itself,  or  will  be  one  line  including 
a  space.  Definition  :  the  space  is  called  a  circle,  the  line  the 
circumference,  and  tlio  point  the  centre."  This  formula  does 
.  not  sihow  us  how  to  make  a  circle ;  it  should  ho — Postulate : 
take  a  line,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  movable  at  the  other ;  turn 
the  line  by  its  movable  end  till  it  returns  to  its  original  posi- 
tion. Definition :  the  figure  de-cribed  by  the  movahh^  end  is 
a  circle.  I'roposition  1.  The  circumference  must  return  into 
itself,  otherwise  the  line  has  grown  longer  in  its  revolution, 
and  is  no  longer  the  same.  2.  All  radii  are  etjual ;  for  they 
are  all  one  and  the  same  line  in  the  different  positions  it  has 
passed  through.  Thus  we  see  intuitively  the  necessary  cha- 
.  racter  of  all  the  pro[)orties  of  a  circle  as  soon  as  we  have 
drawn  it  according  to  the  directions  of  the  postulate.  And  so 
the  postulate,  the  statement  of  our  power,  becomes  the  most 
important  element  in  mathematical  proof. 

PsYchologists  suppose  that  motion  of  the  e^e  is  necessary 
even  ior  perception.  If  the  eye  was  fixed  m  a  particular 
poeitiosi,  and  the  picture  of  the  object  was  painted  on  the  re- 
tina, they  tliink  that  the  eve  could,  not  attcmd  to  this  picture, 
heoanse  it  could  not  travel  round  from  point  to  point.  But 
sach  movement  is  necessary  to  perception  ;  though  it  is  per- 
formed with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  instantaneous  in  efiect, 
except  when  the  figure  is  very  complex.*  The  concentrated 
attention  is  snccessively  given  to  the  various  pointsof  a  figure, 
and  by  the  motion  of  the  eye-balls  the  figure  is  made  appa- 
rent to  the  nniscular  sen^e,  and  so  drawn  and  engraved  on 
the  meniorv.  AN'hcwcU  objects  to  this — ''Surely  we  should 
have  no  dithculty  in  perceiving  the  relation  of  the  sides  and 
angles  of  a  small  triangle  ])laced  before  the  eye,  even  if  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  were  severed,"  so  that  we  could  not 
move  the  eye  to  trace  the  shape.  But  though  this  nuiy  l)e  so 
in  the  ease  of  external  sensation,  it  is  not  so  in  the  internal 
intuition.  There  we  must  find  potential  motion  ;  the  index 
of  the  mind  must  trace  the  shape,  or  we  know  not  how  to 
generate  it.  If  there  was  no  activity  in  the  intuition,  and  if 
S>rm8  were  only  prsaented  to  us  passively,  and  we  were  with- 
out power  to  generate  shapes  according  to  the  postulates  and 
definitions,  even  though  we  perceived  the  relations  of  the 
special  shape  presented  to  us,  we  could  not  tell  whether  the 
rule  neeutarUy  applied.  It  is  only  when  we  generate  a  shape 
aooord^g  to  its  aefinition,  that  we  see  how  each  figure  must 
have  certain  propertaes ;  and  thus  our  intuition  of  the  neces- 
•  See  Dugald  Btevart,  Blemenls,  ipoU  i.  e.  U. 
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sity  und  univorsality  of  (geometrical  laws  is  a  function  of  our 
power  of  general iiiii:  tigures  in  pure  space  according  to  a  pre- 
conceived definition  or  plan.  Thus  also  definition  and  crea- 
tion are  two  asjiects  of  the  same  act ;  we  can  create  only  what 
we  can  define,  und  can  only  define  what  we  can  create.  It 
was  as  easy  to  create  as  to  dt  tine,"  bays  Dr.  Newman.  This 
is  the  t'undamental  principle  of  Vice's  philosophy :  **  The  intel- 
lect knows  what  sihe  creates,  and  only  what  she  createi^ 
and  beeaiMe  she  oreates  it  Fact  and  Truth  are  aynoDrmoiii 
words ;  and  creation  is  the  only  criterion  of  tmih.'^  JCanf  s 
principle  is  similar :  We  <mly  know  that  d  priori  of  things 
which  we  put  into  them  ourselves  f  or,  as  we  should  express 
it|  we  can  <mly  know  apodictically  those  things  whidi  are 
capable  of  beinff  generated  in  our  intuition  according  to  a 
d(  finition,  or  rule  of  production."  This  principle  is  unwitt- 
ingly admitted  by  a  celebrated  writer,  in  a  passage  where  he 
is  arg:uing  against  any  i^priori  necessity  whatever. 

**  If  we  advert,**  says  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,*  '*  to  one  of  the  diane- 

teristic  plenicnts  of  geometrical  forms— their  oapadty  of  being 
painted  in  the  imagination  with  a  dietinctnsss  equal  to  reality ;  in 
other  words,  the  exact  resemhlance  of  our  ideas  of  form  to  the  sen- 
sations which  sufjijest  tlicni— tliis,  in  the  fii"st  ]»lacc,  cnaliles  us  to 
make  (at  least  with  a  little  })racticc)  meut4d  jtioturcs  of  all  possible 
<X)ml)inations  of  lines  and  angles,  whicli  reseinhle  tiie  realities  ([uite 
as  well  as  any  we  could  make  upon  paper ;  and,  in  the  next  plaee, 
mikes  those  pictures  juit  as  fit  subjects  of  geometrioal  experimenta- 
tion as  the  realitieB  themselves.  ....  The  foundations  of  geometry 
would  therefore  be  laid  in  direct  experience,  even  if  the  experiments 
(which  in  this  case  consist  merely  in  attentive  contemplation)  were 
practised  s(»lely  u\\on  wliat  we  call  our  ideas,  that  is,  upon  the  dia- 
grams in  our  minds,  an<l  not  upon  outward  objects  Without 

denyinfj,  tlurefure,  the  ])ossibility  of  satisfyiiifj^  ourselves  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  by  merely  thinking  of  straight 
lines  without  looking  at  them,  I  contend  that  we  do  not  know  this 
truth  on  the  ground  of  the  imaginary  intuition  simply,  but  beesnss 
we  know  that  the  imagbafy  lines  exactly  resemble  real  ones,  and 
that  we  may  conclude  from  them  to  real  ones  with  quite  as  much 
certainly  as  we  oould  conclude  from  one  real  line  to  another.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  still  an  induetion  from  observation.  And 
we  shouhl  not  be  authorised  to  substitute  observation  of  the  imajje 
in  our  mind  for  observation  of  the  reality,  if  we  had  not  learned  by 
long-continued  experience  that  all  the  properties  of  tiie  reality  are 
faithfully  represented  in  the  image.*' 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  Mill  attributes  the  demon- 
strative character  of  geometry  to  our  capacity  of  inukiug 
mental  pictures  of  ail  possible  lines  and  angles ;  that  is,  upon 

*  Logic,  vol.  i.  p  309,  Ut  edit. 
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the  feasibility  of  the  postulates.  And  though  afterwards  h» 
calls  this  "  more  contemplation,"  we  must  understand  a  crea- 
tive contemplation,  which  makes  what  it  IcKjks  at.  Whether 
this  interior  intuition  is  direct  experience  or  not,  at  least  it 
is  evident  that  it  alone,  and  nut  external  experience,  can  fur- 
nish trrounds  for  necessary  conclusions ;  and  therefore  that  we 
seek  the  foundation  of  necessary  science  in  the  powers  of  the 
personal  self.  Now,  though  Kant  maintained  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  personal  self  is  equally  phenomenal  with  that  of 
external  objects,  yet,  as  Mr.  Slansel  says,  *'  my  pei-sonal  ex- 
istenoe  is  identical  with  my  consciousness  of  that  existence/' 
That  this  oonsciousaeiB  oomes  oat  gradually,  by  distinct  sfogM 
of  experienoe^  does  not  prevent  our  saying  that  all  the  grounds 
of  it  preexisted  in  the  personid  self;  that  they  were  S  pno9% 
internal,  not  extemaL  Mr.  MiU'a  doctrine^  that  we  assert 
the  necessity  of  mathematical  proofs  only  beeanae  we  know 
that  the  imaginary  lines  exactly  resemUe  real  ones,  is  mani* 
liaatiy  fiilse ;  for  we  can  build  up  a  necessary  science  of  these 
imaginary  lines  without  once  entertaining  the  question  whe- 
ther, on  our  spherical  earth-crust,  it  is  possible  to  draw  any 
real  straight  line  at  all.  Evidently  we  can  only  have  perfect 
knowledge  of  tliat  which  we  generate  entirely  from  our  own 
thought,  without  deriving  any  of  tho  constituent  elements 
from  experience,  except  the  hint  and  the  motive  that  set  us 
to  work.  Perhaps  we  should  never  draw  lines  in  our  intui- 
tion, unless  we  had  seen  lines  drawn  by  moving  objects  in 
nature;  but  the  hint  once  given,  our  internal  powers  act  on 
it,  and  begin  to  discover  lu^cessary  a-priori  truths.  The  ne- 
cessity is  not  from  experience,  unless,  \vith  Mill,  we  choose  to 
call  the  internal  nisus  experience.  Any  external  experience 
that  may  be  requisite  to  mmish  a  constituent  element  of  the 
thought,  at  once  deprives  the  thought  of  its  apodiotic  cer- 
tainty; because  we  naye  neither  full  power  over,  nor  fall 
knowledge  of,  external  realities,  and  a  new  experience  may 
any  day  contradict  our  most  constant  and  long -continued 
observations. 

Hence  the  perfect  feasibility  of  the  postulate,  by  the  in- 
ternal powers  alone,  is  the  criterion  of  positive  necessity: 
when  any  element  of  the  postulate  is  derived  from  external 
ei^terience,  the  necessity  can  only  be  hypothetical,  as  in  the 
mixed  sciences. 

Thus,  from  this  one  inquiry  into  mathematical  necessity, 
we  see  that  space  and  time  are  neither  the  sole  forms,  nor, 
indeed,  the  active  forms  at  all,  of  our  reason ;  they  have  no  for- 
mative or  demonstrative  power.  By  themselves  they  will  not 
even  account  for  the  straight  line  j  for  the  ultimate  geometri- 
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cal  element  is  the  point :  but  as  the  point  has  no  parts  and 
no  magnitude,  no  number  of  points  ranged  side  by  side  can 
make  a  line.  A  line  can  only  be  conceived  as  the  trail  left 
hy  the  motion  of  a  point,  or  a  point  in  constant  infinite 
motion  between  two  termini.  But  motion  is  no  derivatiye 
ftom  space  or  time ;  they  are  passive,  motion  is  a  manifesta- 
tion 01  activity.  It  is  a  force ;  and  force  is  its  form.  The 
point  also,  which  has  no  magnitude,  and  therefore  is  no  part 
of  space,  belongs  to  this  form.  The  point  is  inconoeivablQ, 
except  as  the  Joeut  of  a  potential  force  that  may  issue  from 
it,  in  any  direction,  to  create  the  line.  Tlie  angles  formed 
by  cross  lines  all  rest  on  one  point ;  so  this  point,  which  is 
no  part  of  space,  contains  any  number  of  anpfles  up  to  four 
right  angles.  It  is,  then,  a  /ocus  of  force,  from  which  linear 
motions  may  start  at  any  angle ;  the  angles,  abstracted  from 
the  lines,  can  only  mean  the  })ossibIe  jusks  or  direction  of  the 
force  about  to  issue  forth.  Thus  even  the  mathematical  point, 
if  consi{U«red  as  any  tiling  more  than  niere  abstract  position, 
must  be  the  position  or  locus  of  force,  and  must  be  divested  of 
inertia  in  order  to  be  comprehensible.  The  question,  then, 
comes  to  this:  How  many  new  forms  of  thought,  besides 
space  and  time,  do  w^e  require?  Mr.  Mausel  proposes  jpet' 
tonality  as  the  one  supplementary  form : 

"  Subonliiiate  to  the  <,'t'neral  law  of  time,  to  which  all  conscious- 
ness is  subject,  there  are  two  inferior  conditions,  to  which  the  two 
great  divisions  of  cousciousDess  are  severully  subject.  Our  knowledge 
of  body  is  governed  by  the  condition  of  ^jtact;  our  knowledge  of 
miDd  by  that  of  petwnaliitff,  I  can  conoeive  no  qualities  of  body, 
save  as  having  a  definite  local  pontion ;  and  I  can  conct  ive  no  qua- 
Hlaes  of  mind,  save  as  modes  of  a  couscious  self.  .  .  .  .  lu  the  anti- 
thesis between  the  thinker  and  the  object  of  his  thought,  between 
myself  and  that  wlueh  is  related  to  nie,  we  find  the  type  and  the 
source  uf  the  universal  contrast  between  the  one  and  the  many,  the 
permanent  and  the  chan<^eable,  the  real  and  the  apparent.  That 
which  I  see,  that  which  I  hear,  that  which  I  think,  that  which  I  feel, 
changes  and  passes  away  with  each  moment  of  my  varied  existence. 
I,  who  see,  and  hear,  and  think,  and  feel,  am  the  one  continuous  8el( 
whose  existence  gives  unity  and  connection  to  the  whole.  Per- 
sonality compriaes  all  we  know  of  that  which  exists ;  relation  to 
petsonality  comprises  all  we  know  of  that  which  seems  to  exist.*** 

Here  Mr.  Hansel  asserts  that  the  forms  of  personality  are 
the  forms  or  oonditions  of  reality,  or  existence ;  but  in  a  sub- 
sequent leotore  he  relaxes  his  grasp,  and  makes  personality 
not  the  form  of  reality,  sobstanoe,  and  unity,  but  only  tibie 
fonn  of  morals : 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  lecU  iii.  pp.  83,  87,  third  edit. 
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"  In  a  fonner  lecture  I  have  enumerated  three  such  conditions — 

Time,  Space,  and  Personality  From  these  are  derived  three 

oorreeponding  systems  of  neosMOfy  truihi,  in  the  highest  hnmaii 
sense  of  the  term ;  the  scienoe  of  numbers  being  connected  with  the 
condition  of  time,  that  of  magnitudes  with  spsce^  and  that  of  morals 
with  personality.*'* 

If  Mr.  Maosel  liad  remained  constant  to  tlie  idea  that  per- 
sonality 18  the  form  or  condition  of  reality,  he  would  nave 
ayoided  criticising  the  idea  of  an  infinite  consciousness  {the 
Iiigliest  reality)  by  the  Kantian  categories  of  quality  and  limi- 
tation, which  are  not  applicable  to  other  than  material  phe- 
nomena, because  they  are  derived  from  the  forms  of  space 
and  time,  and  not  from  the  forms  of  persDiiality.  But  he 
says :  the  first  condition  of  consciousness  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween one  object  and  another ;  now  such  a  distinction  implies 
limitation,  for  the  conscioiLS  subject  is  limited  by  the  object 
of  consciousness :  hence  lunther  can  a  consciousness,  such  as 
we  can  conceive  it,  be  iutinite,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  con- 
sciousness that  is  not  limited  ;  therefore  an  iutinite  conscious- 
ness is  totally  beyond  the  power  of  thought.  This  must  be 
true  if  consi  iousness  is  any  portion  of  space,  or  any  interval 
"of  time  ;  but  need  not  be  true  on  any  other  supposition.  If 
consciousness  is  reduced  to  tenns  of  space  and  time,  of  course, 
when  so  reduced,  it  is  subject  to  the  hnvs  of  space  and  time, 
and  un  iutinite  consciousness  will  inherit  the  difficulties  of 
infinite  space.  Not  so,  however,  if  we  criticise  the  idea  by 
the  categories  derived  from  the  forms  of  personality.  If  any 
portion  of  infinite  space  or  time  is  appropriated  to  something 
finite,  the  infinite  will  be  lessened  by  so  much,  and  will  be 
no  longer  infinite.  But  an  infinite  consciousness,  estimated 
by  the  rules  of  apace  and  time,  would  necessarily  compre- 
hend and  be  made  up  of  eveiy  possible  portion  of  conscious- 
ness ;  for  if  any  portion  of  consciousness  remains  outside  of  it, 
it  is  no  longer  infinite.  But  to  measure  forms  of  conscious- 
ness, we  should  bunisli  all  idea  of  extension,  and  use  only 
that  of  intensity.  Infinite  consciousness,  or  infinite  power,  is 
not  the  sum  of  all  the  portions  or  moments  of  partial  finite 
con9ciou3ne>s,  or  of  beings  endowed  with  portions  of  force  ;t 
but  it  is  an  intensity  of  knowledge  or  power,  which  virtually 
comprehends  all  subordinate  minds  or  forces  only  because  it 
infinitely  transcends  them  when  taken  altogether.   This  is 

•  Banipton  T.cH  turos,  lect.  vii.  p.  204, 

f  ••Tiie  intluitetaiiuot  be  conceived  ....  after  the  aimlogy  ....  of  an 
intelligent  being,  poMessiiig  Home  one  or  more  modes  of  consciousness  in  an 
infinite  degree,  but  devoid  of  others." — Man-;(1,  lect.  ii.  p.  4.5.  But  the  highest 
mode  of  conftciousnesa  does  potentially  include  all  the  lower,  as  leeling  in- 
dndfls  living  and  bdag. 
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the  peculiarity  of  vtrltet  (intensity)  as  opposed  to  eKtennon: 
**  TirtdS  saperjor  Tirtoteiii  includit  inferiorem''  in  sadi  a  way, 
tiiat  "  quidquid  potest  yirtus  inferior,  potest  et  superior,  ct 
magifl.'^  If  power  is  thought  of  as  infinitely  extended,  it 
is  in  a  measure  identified  with  infinite  space :  now  distinct 
spaces  cannot  lie  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  space  without  appro- 
priating and  subtracting  same  of  its  component  parts,  thereby 
rendering  it  less,  and  destroyinff  its  infinity.  Thus,  to  fancy 
power  infinitely  extensive,  renders  the  distinction  between 
God  and  creatures  impossible.  But  we  can  easily  conceive  a 
multitude  of  distinct  beings,  each  endowed  witli  finite  powers, 
co-existing  with  a  Power  intensively  infinite,  the  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  all  the  inferior  powers,  able  to  do  all  they  can  do, 
and  infinitely  more.  If  a  thousand  men  each  possess  an  acre, 
the  total  is  a  thousand  acres :  if  each  knows  exactly  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way,  the  total  of  knowledge  is  no  more 
than  if  one  knew  them.  If  a  man  gives  away  things  that 
come  within  the  category  of  extension  and  number,  less  re- 
mains to  liim ;  if  lie  imparts  tbings  that  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  category  of  personality,  be  does  not  diminish  his  stock. 
This  we  simpose  is  the  meanmg  of  the  rule  whidi  Mr.  Mansd 
declares  tOM  impossible :  **  In  contemplating  Gbd,  transcend 
time.''t  But  it  is  the  rule  of  St  Augustine ;  of  Edcart,  who 
says,  ''Time  and  place  are  parts,  and  God  is  one ;  therofore, 
if  onr  sonl  is  to  know  God,  it  must  know  Him  above  time  and 
place and  of  many  others,  quoted  by  2dr.  Mansel  in  his  note.^ 
If  Mr.  Mansel  forbids  our  transcencung  space  as  well  as  time, 
the  world  of  philosophers  is  against  him.  **  God,"  says  St. 
Athanasius,^  "  encloses  all  things,  is  enclosed  by  none;  with- 
in all  in  power,  without  all  in  His  proper  nature.**  A£:^ain, 
"Man  cannot  be  without  place;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
God  is  in  place.'*||  So  St.  Clement  :^  **  God  is  in  substance 
far  off,  but  most  close  in  power."  The  common  doctrine  that 
God  is  every  where  present  in  substance,  must  not  be  made  to 
confuse  His  substance  with  space  or  extension.  He  is  present 
to  all  things  by  His  power,  which  is  His  substance  ;  He  is  not 
present  as  occupying  their  space,  extending  Himself  with 
them,  and  subjectingHimself  to  the  laws  of  space.  St.  Ber- 
nard says  well,**  "He  reaches  from  the  worm  to  the  angel, 
not  by  motion  or  local  diffiuUm^  but  by  His  substantial  and 
e:ver-pres6nt  power.''   ''Non  enim,'*  says  St.  Augustine^tt 

•  St.  Thomas  in  Boet  de  Oonsol.  lib.  v.  proe.  iv. 

}Lcct.  iii.  p.  82.  X  Note  18  to  lect.  iii.  p.  339. 

Nicene  Def.  \  9,  Oxf.  Trans,  p.  18. 
Piscoursc  i.  c.  tII.  \  2,  p.  214.      H  Stromat.  2>  dre.  iait. 
**  De  Grat.  et  lib.  Azb.  c.  z.        ff  De  ctIL 
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«  mole  magnus  est,  sed  virtute."  So  St.  Thomas  :*  "  God  fills 
all  space,  not  aa  body,  for  body  fills  space  by  reason  that  two 
bodicB  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  ;  .  .  .  . 
but  incorporeal  things  arc  not  in  space  by  diniens'wu,  but  by 
power  {virtus).  Atom  is  indivisible,  but  in  the  genus  of  things 
ext<;nded  ;  soul  also  is  indivisible,  but  extra  totum  genus  con- 
tintii.  Therefore  there  is  no  common  measure  for  soul  and 
extended  things,"  for  virtual'^  and  "corporeal  quantity."t 
The  categories  derived  from  time  and  space  being  thus 
inadequate  to  measure  our  ideas,  what  are  the  required  forms 
of  our  personality  which  are  to  be  the  criteria  of  reality,  ex- 
istence,  cauiation,  and  ideas  of  that  olaaaP  The  penonality 
is  the  soul ;  and  the  old  transoendentid  analyBiB  of  ihe  soiu 
makes  it  consist  of  three  powers^fozee,  reason*  and  will — 
poite,  Mcire,  veUe.  These  three  powers  are  t^a  su^lemaataiy 
forms  of  intuition  of  which  we  were  in 

Besides  space  and  time,  the  concurrence  of  these  three 
are  requisite  eren  for  a  geometrical  demonstration.  No  such 
demonstration  is  possible  without  the  voluntary  production  of 
the  figure  accordm^  to  a  plan.  Voluntary  production  is  force 
set  in  motion  by  will ;  the  plan  is  an  ofi&hoot  of  reason.  In 
these  three  are  the  real  forms  of  demonstration,  and  the 
grounds  of  necessity.  Space  and  time  are  forms,  somewhat 
as  the  day  of  the  month  is  a  form  of  the  event  that  haj)peu8, 
or  a  sheet  of  paper  the  form  of  the  picture  drawn  upon  it. 

Again,  mechanics  is  the  science  of  motion,  which,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  itself,  to  our  apprehension  is  tlie  action  of  a 
thing  in  space  and  time  ;  and  the  fundamental  ])roposition  is 
that  "action  and  reaction  are  equal."  Now  to  what  category 
are  we  to  attribute  motion  ?  To  space  ?  ikit  space  is  a  pas- 
sive vacuum.  To  time  P  But  time  communicates  no  motion 
while  it  passes ;  or,  in  another  view,  it  is  the  motionless  re- 
ceptacle and  measnre  of  motion.  Hie  zeal  category,  condition, 
or  form,  of  motion  is  force  i  whether  tlie  motion  is  purely 
mental,  as  the  generation  of  a  line  in  the  intuition,  or  ex- 
ternal and  experimental,  as  the  fall  of  an  apple,  it  is  always 
conditioned  by  our  idea  of  force. 

Again,  causality,  the  soul  of  metaphysical  philosophy," 
as  Mr.  Manael  calls  it>  is  not  mere  succession  in  time,  ac(  ord- 
ing  to  Hume,  and  even  Ksnt's  analysis;  nor  need  we»  with 
Mr.  Manselj  represent  it  as  an  act  of  will.  Cause  cannot  be 
thought  except  in  the  form  md  under  the  condition  of  force. 

•  8am.  I,  q.  8,  art*  S. 

t  Sum.  1,  q.  3,  art.  1  1,  nnd  q.  42,  art.  I  ad  1.  Hence  St.  Augtii- 
tine  addresses  God,  **  Hagnus  es  sine  quantitate,  et  ideo  inunensus," — **  Thy 
greatneM  lut  aotliiiig  to  do  with  extenflion  or  Quantity,  Mod  ii  Aa^crt  in- 
iiiite''  (IMilat.  0.  xadiL). 
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The  relation  of  thinffs  to  each  other  in  Bpace  is  position ;  in 
time,  sttoceBsion;  and  in  foroe^  causation,  or  action  and  re- 
action. 

"Further,  aa  the  objects  of  sensation  are  judp^od  not  to  be 
mere  eiiipty  appearances,  but  substances  and  forces,  and  by 
tlieir  order,  skill,  beauty,  and  use,  to  be  manifestations  of 
reason,  design,  and  iuteniion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
senses,  our  sole  windows  of  external  experience,  cannot  report 
any  thing  about  substance,  force,  reason,  or  intention, — it  is 
clear  that  these  ideas  come  from  within,  not  from  without ; 
belong,  not  to  the  matter,  but  to  the  form  of  our  thoughts; 
and  are  given,  not  by  ear  perceptive  organs  receiving  the 
emanations  of  external  objects,  but  by  the  formatiTe  forces 
of  the  mind.  Henoe  there  is  even  more  reason  to  call  foroe^ 
understanding,  and  will,  forms  of  the  fkculties,  than  to  give 
that  name  to  space  and  time. 

Like  space  and  time,  force,  understanding,  and  will  are 
no  empirical  conoeptionB  derived  from  external  appearances, 
but  are  necessary  representations  d  priori,  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  judgments.  They  are  not  constructed  ideas, 
that  can  be  exhausted  by  analysis,  but  an  ever-renewed  source 
of  vitality  for  the  ideas  we  constmct.  Hence  I  need  not  ap- 
preliond  myself  as  a  distinct  activity,  a  personal  force,  mind, 
and  will,  before  I  can  fonn  such  an  idea  as  causation.  In 
that  case,  as  Mr.  Mill  objects,  we  must  have  an  u-priori  ne- 
cessary knowledge  of  our  personal  activity :  but  the  fa(^t  is, 
that  we  ptTceive  external  things  before  we  perceive  ourselves; 
we  apprehend  them  as  substances  before  we  advert  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  persons.  The  personal  forms  are  the  mechanism 
of  our  minds,  that  begins  to  work  as  apontan(»ously  as  the 
Btomach.  Force,  understanding,  and  will,  are  preformations 
of  mind,  conditions  of  our  faculties,  the  consciousness  of  which 
is  no  more  «  necessary  prdiminary  to  thought,  than  tiie  con- 
scionsness  of  time  and  space  is  a  necessary  preUminair  to 
the  perception  of  extended  phenomena.  It  is  only  by  subse- 
quent analysis  of  the  formed  thought  that  we  leum  its  con- 
stituent elemento.  ^ 

Force  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  relationship  of 
things,  otherwise  it  would  not  exist  as  a  form  previously  to 
the  sensation  of  objects ;  but  it  does  so  exist,  and  the  first 
perception  we  have  of  motion  is  as  necessarily  referred  to 
the  category  of  force,  as  the  first  seen  extended  phenomenon 
is  referred  to  the  form  of  space.  So  with  understanding  and 
will. 

Space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  extension  ;  force,  know- 
ledge, and  will,  as  infinite  intensions.   But  the  infinity  attri- 
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buted  to  space  is  only  a  deduction  from  the  infinity  previously 
attributed  to  force.    It  is  only  by  exploration,  as  Aristotle 
savs,  that  we  know  space,  or  its  infinity ;  we  cannot  explore 
without  ideal  motion,  which  is  ideal  force  ;  we  only  recognise 
the  necessity  of  considering  space  as  an  infinite  quantity 
by  discovering  the  impossibility  of  limiting  motion.  -iVssumo 
a  limit  to  space, — assume  that  with  our  ideal  motion  we  have 
airiyed  there ;  yet  the  poerilnlity  of  motioii  h  not  exhausted; 
we  may  go  beyond:  but,  on  the  asBamptioiiy  there  is  no  space 
beyond;  force,  in  that  case,  will  create  space,  and  space  is  in- 
finite because  the  possibility  of  motion  or  force  ia  infinite. 
And  of  these  two  ideas — ^infinite  space  and  infinite  force— 
the  former  must  be  the  derivatiye  idea,  because  it  is  the  one 
which  involves  self-contradiction,  and  is  strictly  impossible 
and  unintelligible.   It  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  nonentity,  a 
necessary  unity  made  up  of  parts.  It  must  be  either  complete 
or  incomplete  :  if  incomplete,  it  does  not  all  exist,  and  there- 
fore is  not  infinite;  if  complete,  it  must  have  shape,  and  must 
be  limited  by  lines  and  surfaces  ;  and  as  space  is  the  possible 
receptacle  of  body,  all  space  may  be  filled  by  one  whole  body. 
But  with  an  infinite  whole,  motion  is  impossible — either  linear, 
for  it  already  fills  all  space  ;  or  circular,  becansic  any  arc,  how- 
ever small  its  anfjle,  would  be  inilnite,  and  a  point  would  re- 
quire an  infinite  time  to  move  through  it.   Or  all  space  may  be 
filled  with  a  number  of  bodies  ;  but  no  Unite  number  could  fill 
infinite  space  ;  and  infinite  number  is  impossible,  because  all 
number  is  measurable  by  unity.    Therefore,  as  St.  Thomas 
concludes,*  infinite  magnitude  can  only  be  m  poieniiaf  at  eaa 
only  be  a  possibility  of  infinite  action,  yerge  and  scope  fbr 
inmiite  motion.   Both  he  and  Aristotle  condude  that  an  in- 
finite whole  magnitude  taken  at  once  is  impossible ;  that  it  is 
only  conceiyable  by  successiye  additions ;  quia  po9t  quamlibet 
muUiivdinem  potest  emni  alia  muUitudo  in  infinitum.    It  is 
only  pos.si])le  by  perpetual  genesis  of  the  new,  and  oblivion  of 
the  old.  But,  on  the  other  nand,  the  idea  of  infinite  force  in- 
yolves  no  contradiction,  because  there  may  well  be  a  force 
infinite  intensive,  and  yet  numerically  distinct  from  all  incom- 
plete or  subordinate  forces  extensive :  potentially  including 
them,  because  they  subsist  only  through  it,  and  at  its  mercy, 
and  because  it  can  do  all  thev  can  do,  and  infinit-elv  more ; 
actually  excluding  them,  because  infinite  intensity  is  given  as 
a  unity,  as  a  degree  one  and  indivisible,  not  made  up  of  a 
number  of  lesser  moments,  but  only  virtually  equivalent  to 
them  all  even  when  multiplied  by  infinity.    80  the  necessity 
of  thinking  space  to  be  an  infinite  quantity  only  arises  from 

*  Sum.  i.  <i,  7,  art.  3. 
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the  prior  neceBsity  of  affirming  the  possibility  of  infinite 

motion,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  reality  of  infinite  posse. 
When  we  have  come  to  the  supposed  limits  of  the  universe, 
it  is  possible  to  ^  further,  not  because  there  is  already  space 
beyond, — for  this  our  thought  has  not  yet  conceived, — but 
because  we  cannot  w^t  a  limit  to  force,  llence  motion  creates 
space,  instead  of  spaco  being  the  condition  of  motion.  Space 
and  force  are  simultaneous  in  thought,  as  matter  and  form ; 
but  in  logical  order  space  is  after  force.  Similarly,  the  ne- 
oessit}'  of  affinnin^  the  eternity  of  time  only  proves  the  prior 
necessity  of  affirmm^  the  possibility  of  eternal  thought.  As- 
siiine  any  limit  for  time ;  yel  beyond  that  limit  doiatiodL  esn 
be  ideally  conmtsd  on  and  on  for  ever :  thns^  while  we  are  yet 
vnoonTinoed  of  the  infinity  of  time,  we  aasnme  the  neoessaiy 
eternity  oi  a  numbering  power»  and  we  come  to  Aristotle*^ 
conclusion,  dBvvarov  elvai  'xpovov,  ^v^^^  f^V  odewf^*  "  time  is 
impossible  without  mind.*'  xhe  concc[)tion  of  an  infinite  suc- 
cession in  time  is  a  procesB  of  thought  in  which  the  boundary 
is  thrust  back  for  ever  and  ever,  that  is,  it  requires  an  eternal 
thought. t  Kant's  deriyation  of  causation  from  the  necessary 
properties  of  time  only  shows  that  he  had  tacitly  assumed  the 
perdurability  of  force  to  bo  a  condition  of  temporal  succession; 
change  of  time  is  represented  as  change  of  state.  But  one 
st-ate  cannot  end  without  another  succeeding  ;  in  other  words, 
when  we  try  to  think  of  the  cessation  of  time,  we  are  obh'^ed 
to  admit  the  persistence  of  a  force  wliidi  must  give  rise  to 
new  conditions  of  time.  Our  notion  of  inliuity,  whether  in 
time  or  space,  arises  not  from  the  necessity  of  affirming  the 
existence  of  something  beyond  any  assumed  limits,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  thinking  a  jwwer  or  possibility  to  transcend 
ihiB  limits  given  in  space,  and  a  knowledge  that  can  transcend 
those  assumed  for  time.  Power  and  knowledge,  not  space 
and  time,  are  the  first  and  real  infinitea> 

A^ain,  like  space  and  time»  the  ideas  of  force,  knowledge, 
and  will,  are  not  conoeptions>  but  intuitions.  Conceptions  once 
formed  are  finished,  and  can  only  be  analysed ;  they  cannot 
of  themselves  lead  to  further  knowledge  for  we  know  at  once 
all  that  is  in  thean.  But  intuitions  grow  upon  us  as  we  exa* 
mine  them,  and  are  always  leading  to  new  results;  beyond  the 
imagined  limit  more  comes  into  view »  what  was  lust  now 
the  horizon,  becomes  a  stand-point  commanding  new  horizons. 
Thus  the  idea  of  force  not  only  generates  and  demonstrates 
the  iutinity  of  sj)acey  but  it  also  underli(w  the  idea  of  cause, 
and  suggests  the  axioms  of  mechanics.  ii'orce«  then»  is  an  ac- 

•  Aristotle,  Ph}>lcs,  lib.  iv.  c.  xlv. 

t  See  Manael,  lecu  iii.  p.  SO^and note  ll» p. 
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Hyb  principle,  a  condition  of  our  pemptipn*  and  a  form  and 
framework  of  our  thought. 

We  have  now  given  a  list  of  the  forms  of  the  mind  to 
which  tlie  interior,  a-priori,  or  necessary  and  universal  pro- 
positions are  to  be  referred.  Besides  space  and  time,  the 
passive  forms,  there  are  force,  knowing  power,  and  will — 
posse,  scire,  velle — the  active  forms.  To  show  that  these 
forms  are  exhaustive,  that  all  necessary  propositions  are  ruled 
by  them,  and  that  they  habitually  modify  the  empirical  re- 
ceptivity of  the  mind,  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 


Communttateb  ^rtt'cto* 

THE  ANCIENT  SAINTS. 
Ghafibb  II. 

ST.  JOHV  GHRTSOSTOK — TRB  SEPARATION. 

JouN  of  Antioch,  from  bis  sanctity  and  his  eloquence  called 
St.  Chr^'sostom,  was  approaching  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he 
had  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  imperial  t>fUcers,  and  to  leave 
Constantinople  for  a  distant  exile.  He  had  been  the  great 
preacher  of  the  day  now  for  nearly  twenty  years;  first  at 
Antioch,  then  in  the  metropolis  of  tlie  East ;  and  his  gift  of 
speech,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  two  great  classical  orators 
before  him,  was  to  be  his  ruin.  lie  had  made  an  Empress 
bis  enemy,  more  powerful  than  An(i])ater;  as  passionate,  if  not 
so  vindictive,  as  Fulvia.  Nor  was  this  all ;  a  zealous  Christian 
preacher  offends  not  individuals  merely,  but  classes  of  men, 
and  mnoh  moie  ao  when  he  is  pastor  and  ruler  too,  and  has  to 
punish  as  well  as  to  danonnoe.  Endozia,  the  Empress,  miffht 
he  taken  6S  suddenlv,  aa  indeed  she  was  taken  off  a  &w 
weeks  after  the  saint^s  aniyal  at  the  pUoe  of  exile,  which  she 
personally,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  had  marked  out  for  him ; 
nut  her  death  did  but  serve  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  per- 
secution directed  against  him.  I^e  had  done  her  part  in  it» 
perhaps  she  might  nave  even  changed  her  mind  in  his  favour ; 
probably  the  agitation  of  a  bad  conscieaoe  was,  in  her  delicate 
condition,  the  cause  of  her  death.  She  was  taken  out  of  the 
way ;  and  her  partisans,  who  bad  made  use  of  her,  went  on 
vigorously  w^ith  the  evil  work  w^hich  she  had  begun.  "V\Tien 
Cucusus  would  not  kill  him,  they  sent  lam  on  his  travels 
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unaw,  across  a  far  wilder  country  tban  he  had  already  tn- 
Tened,  to  a  romoto  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euzine; 
and  he  sank  under  this  fresh  trial. 

The  Euxine !  that  strange  mysterioua  sea,  which  typifies 
the  ahyss  of  outer  darkness,  as  the  blue  ^lediterraneaii  basks 
under  the  smile  of  heaven  in  the  centre  of  civilisation  and 
religion.  The  awful,  yet  splendid  drama  of  man's  history  has 
mainly  been  carried  on  upon  the  Mediterranean  shores;  while 
the  Bfack  Sea  has  ever  been  on  the  yery  outskirts  of  the  habit- 
able world,  and  the  scene  of  wild  unnatural  portents ;  with 
legends  of  Prometheus  on  the  savage  Caucasus,  of  Medea  ga- 
thering witch-herbs  in  the  moist  meadows  of  die  Phasis,  and 
of  Iphigenia  sacrificing  the  shipwieekied  stranger  in  Tanrica; 
and  then  again,  witk  the  more  historical,  yet  not  more  grateM 
virions  of  barbarona  tribes,  Goths,  Huna,  Seythians,  Tartars, 
flitting  oyer  the  steppes  and  wastes  which  encircle  its  inhos- 
pitable waters.  To  be  driven  from  the  bright  cities  and  sonny 
clime  of  Italy  or  Greece  to  sach  a  region,  was  worse  than 
death ;  and  the  luxurious  Roman  actofllly  preferred  death  to 
a  life  of  exile.  The  suicide  of  Chillus,  under  this  dread  doom, 
is  well  known ;  Ovid,  too  cowardly  to  be  desperate,  drained 
out  the  drcf^s  of  a  vicious  life  on  the  cold  marshes  between 
the  Danube  and  the  sea.  I  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  heroic 
Popes  who  patiently  lived  on  in  the  ( ■riniea,  till  a  martyrdom, 
in  which  ihoy  had  no  part  but  the  sutfering,  released  them. 

But  banislnnent  was  an  immense  evil  in  itself.  Cicero, 
even  though  lie  had  liberty  of  person,  tlie  choice  of  a  home, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  return,  roamed  disi  onsolate  through  the 
cities  of  Greece,  because  he  was  debarred  access  to  the  senate- 
house  and  forum.  Chrysostom  had  his  own  rostra^  his  own 
curia;  it  was  the  Holy  Temple,  where  his  eloquence  gained 
for  him  victories  not  less  real,  and  more  momentous,  than  the 
detection  and  overthrow  of  Gatiline.  Great  as  was  his  gift 
of  oratory,  it  was  not  by  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  or 
the  splendour  of  his  diction  that  he  gained  the  somame  of 
Mouth  of  Gold."  We  shall  be  very  wrong,  if  we  suppose 
that  fine  expressions,  or  rounded  periods,  or  figures  of  speech, 
were  the  credentials  by  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  first  doctor 
of  the  East.  His  oratorical  power  was  but  the  instrument, 
by  which  he  readily,  gracefully,  adequately  expressed, — ex- 
pressed without  effort  and  with  lelicity, — ib»  keen  feelings, 
the  living  ideas,  the  earnest  practical  lessons  which  he  had  to 
communicate  to  his  hearers.  He  spoke,  because  his  heart,  his 
head,  were  brimful  of  thinjrs  to  speak  about.  His  elocution 
corresponded  to  tliat  8tren<>^th  and  flexibility  of  limb,  that 
quickness  of  eye,  hand,  and  foot,  by  which  a  man  excels  in 
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manly  gaam  or  in  meolianieal  skill.  It  would  be  a  ^reat 
mistake,  in  speakin^^  of  it,  to  ask  whether  it  was  Attic  or 
Asiatic,  terse  or  flowing,  when  its  distincdTe  praise  was  that 
it  was  natural.  His  uniivalled  charm,  as  that  of  every  really 
eloquent  man,  lies  in  his  singleness  of  pnipoee,  his  fixed  grasp 
of  his  aim,  his  noble  earnestne<!s. 

A  bright,  cheerful,  tjfcntk^  soul;  a  sensitive  heart,  a  tem- 
perament open  to  emotion  and  impulse  ;  and  all  this  elevated, 
refined,  transformed  by  the  touch  of  heaven, — such  was  St. 
John  Chrysostom  ;  winning  followers,  riveting  atfect ions,  by 
his  sweetness,  frankness,  and  ne<^leet  of  sell'.  In  his  labours, 
in  his  preachin«»,  he  thought  of  others  only.  I  am  always 
in  admiration  of  that  thrice-blessed  man,"  says  an  able  critic,* 
**  because  he  ever  in  all  his  writings  puts  before  him  as  his 
object,  to  be  useful  to  his  hearers;  and  as  to  all  other  mat- 
ters, he  either  simply  put  them  aside,  or  took  the  least  pos- 
sible notice  of  tbem.  Na^,  as  to  Ids  seeming  ignorant  of 
some  portions  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  carmss  of  en- 
tering into  its  depths,  and  mmilar  defects,  this  he  utterly 
disrmrded  in  oomjMffison  of  the  advantage  of  his  hearers.'^ 

l^ere  was  as  httle  affectation  of  sanctity  in  his  dress  or 
living,  as  there  was  effort  in  his  eloquence.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  one  of  the  most  austere  of  men  ;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  renouncing  bright  prospects  of  the  world,  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
had  retired  to  the  mountains  near  Antioch,  his  native  place, 
and  had  lived  among  the  monks.  This  had  been  his  nome 
for  six  years,  and  he  had  chosen  it  in  order  to  subdue  the 
daintiness  of  his  natural  appetite.  "  Lately,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  at  the  time, — "  lately,  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave  th<^  city  and  betake  myself  to  the  tabeniacle  of  the 
monks,  I  was  for  ever  inquiring  and  busying  myself  how  I 
was  to  get  a  supply  of  provisions ;  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  procure  fresh  bread  for  my  eating,  whether  1  should 
be  ordered  to  use  the  same  oil  for  my  lamp  and  for  my  food, 
to  undergo  the  hardship  of  peas  and  beans,  or  of  severe  toil, 
such  as  digging,  carrying  wood  or  water,  and  the  like ;  in  a 
word*  I  made  much  account  of  bodily  comfort.''t  Such  was 
the  nervous  anxiety  and  fidget  of  mind  with  which  he  had 
begun :  but  this  rough  discipline  soon  eflected  its  object,  and 
at  length,  eyen  by  preference,  he  took  upon  him  mortificatkms 
which  at  first  were  a  trouble  to  him.  For  the  last  two  years 
of  his  monastic  exercise,  he  lived  by  himself  in  a  cave;  he 
slept,  when  he  did  sleep,  without  lying  down;  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  extremities  of  cold.   At  length  he  found  he 

•  Photini,  p.  887.  f  Ad  Demetrinm,  i.  6. 
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was  passin^]^  the  bounds  of  discretion,  nature  would  bear  no 
more ;  he  lell  ill,  and  returned  to  the  city. 

A  course  of  ascetic  practice  such  as  this  would  leave  its 
spiritual  eti'ects  upon  him  for  life.    It  sank  deep  into  him, 
though  tlie  surface  niiglit  not  show  it.   His  duty  at  Constan- 
tinople was  to  mix  with  the  world  :  and  he  lived  as  others, 
except  as  regards  such  restraints  as  his  sacred  office  and  station 
demanded  of  him.    He  wore  shoes,  and  an  under  garment; 
but  his  stomach  was  ever  delicate,  and  at  meals  he  was  ob- 
liged to  have  his  own  dish,  such  as  it  was,  to  himself.  How- 
eyer,  he  mixed,  freely  with  all  nmka  of  men;  and  he  made 
friends,  afiectionate  friends,  of  young  and  old,  men  and  wo- 
men, rich  and  poor,  by  oondeaoending  to  all  of  every  degi^. 
How  he  was  loved    iLntiooh,  is  shown  by  the  expedient  used 
to  transfer  him  thence  to  Oonstantinopfe.    Asteriiis,  count 
of  the  East,  had  orders  to  send  for  him,  and  ask  his  company 
to  a  church  without  the  city.    Having  got  him  into  bis  car- 
riage, he  drove  off  with  him  to  the  first  station  on  the  high- 
road to  Constantinople,  where  imperial  officers  were  in  readi- 
ness to  convey  bim  thither.    Thus  be  was  brought  upon  the 
scene  of  those  trials  which  have  given  him  a  name  in  his- 
tory, and  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  saints.    At  the  im- 
perial eity  he  was  as  much  followed,  if  not  as  popular,  as  at 
Antioeli.    *' The  people  flocked  to  him,"  says  8ozomen,  "as 
often  as  he  preached ;  some  of  them  to  hear  what  would  pro- 
fit them,  otliers  to  make  trial  of  him.  He  carried  them  awav, 
one  and  all,  and  jKjrsuaded  them  to  think  as  he  did  about  the 
Divine  Nature.    They  hung  upon  his  words,  and  could  not 
have  enough  of  them  ;  so  that,  when  they  thrust  and  jammed 
themselves  together  in  an  alarming  way,  every  one  making 
an  effi>rt  to  get  nearer  to  him,  and  to  hear  him  more  per* 
&ctly,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  them^  and  taught  nom 
the  pulpit  of  the  Beader.'^*   He  was,  indeed,  a  man  to  make 
both  friends  and  enemies ;  to  inspire  a£foction,  and  to  kindle 
resentment ;  but  his  friends  loved  nim  with  a  love  "  stronger" 
than  "  death/'  and  more  burning  than  "  hell and  it  was  well 
to  be  so  bated,  if  be  was  so  beloved. 

Here  be  differs,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  bis  brother 
saints  and  doctors  of  the  Greek  Church,  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Gbegory  Nazianzen.  They  were  scholars,  shy  perhaps  and  re- 
served ;  and  though  they  had  not  given  up  the  secular  state, 
they  were  essentially  monks.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  I 
remember,  to  show  that  they  attached  men  to  their  persons. 
They,  as  well  as  John,  had  a  multitude  of  enemies ;  and  were 
regarded,  the  one  with  dislike,  the  other  perhaps  with  con- 

*  HiaU  viii.  6, 
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tempt ;  but  tiiey  had  not,  oil  the  other  halid,  warm,  easer, 
sympathetio,  maigpant,  agonised  friends.  There  is  anotiier 
oharaoteristie  in  Ghrysostom,  which  perhaps  gained  fbr  him 
this  great  hlessiag.  He  had,  as  it  would  eeem,  a  vigour,  elas- 
tieity,  and,  what  may  be  called,  snnniness  of  mind,  all  his 
own.  He  was  ever  sanguine,  seldom  sad.  Basil  had  a  life- 
long malady,  involving  continual  gnawing  pain  and  a  weight 
of  physical  dejection.  He  bore  luis  burden  well  and  ^race> 
fully,  like  the  great  saint  he  was,  as  Job  bore  his ;  but  it  was 
a  burden  like  Job's.  He  was  a  calm,  mild,  autumnal  day ; 
St.  JoliTi  Chrysostom  was  a  day  in  spring-time,  bright  and 
rainy,  and  glittering  through  its  rain.  He,  as  well  as  Basil, 
was  bowed  with  infirmities  of  body  ;  he  was  often  ill ;  he  was 
thill  and  wizened;  cold  was  a  misery  to  him  ;  heat  affeeted  his 
head;  Lo  scarcely  dare  touch  wine:  he  was  obliged  to  use  the 
bath ;  obliged  to  take  exercise,  or  rather  to  be  continually  on 
the  move.  Whether  from  a  nervous  or  febrile  complexion, 
he  was  warm  in  temper;  or  at  least,  at  certain  times,  his 
emotion  struggled  hard  with  his  reason.  But  he  had  that 
noble  spirit  ¥nucb  complains  as  little  as  possible;  which 
makes  we  best  of  thin^ ;  which  soon  reooyers  its  equani- 
mity, and  hopes  on  in  droumstanoes  when  others  sink  down 
in  despair. 

Every  one  has  his  own  gif^.  I  often  muse  upon,  I  have 
sometimes  quoted,  St.  Athanasius's  words  about  St.  Antony ; 
how  the  young  asoetio  went  first  to  this  holy  man,  and  then 
to  that,  according  as  each  was  qualified  to  teach  him; 
"  marking  down  in  his  own  thoughts  the  special  attainment 
of  each ;  his  refinement^  or  his  continuance  in  prayer,  or  his 
meekness,  or  his  kindness,  or  his  power  of  long-watching,  or 
his  <^tndiousne8S."  And  thus  there  was  in  Basil  tenderness, 
gravity,  self-posso^sion,  resign;j1inn,  penance;  in  Gregory, 
innocence,  amiablcuoss,  an  inward  peace,  a  self-resource,  an 
independence  of  external  things;  and  all  these  graces  in  both 
saints  grafted  upon  Cliristian  perfection,  and  raised  to  an 
heroic  standard.  The  Giver  of  all  good  suits  His  yifts  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  recipient.  John,  in  like  manner,  was 
endowed  with  those  which  John  rctjuired. 

But  now  all  these  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers  of  grace 
are  to  be  placed  where,  to  all  seeming,  they  will  ''waste 
iJieir  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'*  and  then  wither  away,  as 
fiur  as  this  earth  is  oonoemed.  The  eloquent  Toice  is  to  be 
mute :  Chrysostom  has  preaohed  his  last  sennon ;  for  the  last 
time  crowds  of  deyotedfoUowera — ^holy bishops,  zealous  priests, 
youths  whom  he  is  traininff  to  yirtne,  noble  ladies  who  haTe  be- 
oome  deaoQnesses  of  the^uioh,— 4br  the  last  time  the  court. 
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populacot  biB  &itliful  poor,  liaye  lingered  on  the  soimd  of 
liis  touobin^  accents.  They  shall  never  hear  him  asain.  The 
silver  cord  is  to  be  broken ;  the  golden  fillet  is  to  shrink ;  he 
is  vanishing  from  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was  just  at  the  simmier 
solstioe,  in  Uie  year  404,  that  the  order  came  to  him  from  the 
emperor  to  go.  He  had  resiBted  a  like  order  already;  but 
now  the  state  of  things  was  so  near  upon  a  bloody  quarrel, 
that  it  seemed  expedient  to  obey.  He  went  into  his  church 
for  the  last  time ;  to  take  leave,  as  he  said,  of  the  angel  who 
had  the  cliarp^e  of  it.  Then  he  bade  farewell  to  some  eccle- 
siu«tic'S,  hiH  intimate  friends :  *'  I  am  going  to  take  some 
rest,*'  he  said,  so  ealling  his  exile  ;  "  but  do  you  remain  here." 
And  then,  lastly,  he  took  leave  in  the  baptistery  of  some 
heart-broken  pious  women,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  great.er 
sadness  and  etfusion  of  heart.  "  O  my  daughters,"  he  said, 
"  come  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say ;  my  matters  have  an 
end,  as  I  see  well.  I  have  finished  my  course ;  it  may  be,  you 
will  not  flee  my  face  again.  But  one  thin^  I  mSk  of  you,  eon- 
tinue  your  servioee  to  the  church ;  and,  if  there  be  one  put 
into  my  place  against  bis  will,  and  without  hia  seeking,  and 
with  the  consent  of  all,  him  obey  as  if  be  were  John ;  for  a 
church  cannot  be  without  a  Bishop :  so  shall  ye  find  mercy. 
And  remember  me  in  your  prayers."*  Then,  ordering  the 
beast  he  rode  to  the  western  gate  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, to  mislead  his  people,  who  were  keeping  guard  over  his 
person,  he  issued  by  the  eastenii  and,  with  a  protest^  smv 
rendered  liimself  to  the  imperial  guard*  He  was  at  once  put 
into  a  boat,  and  carried  over  into  Asia.  Oh,  how  down  was 
his  heart,  and  what  sorrowful  thoughts  chased  one  another 
across  it ;  and  how  his  life  seemed  to  him  a  dream,  and  his 
Ion;*-  lal)()urs  to  have  done  nothing  at  all,  and  to  be  lost,  as 
he  lauded  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  was  eonducted  up  the 
country  to  Nicaea,  there  to  stay  awhile,  till  his  place  of  ban- 
ishment was  finally  determined  ! 

His  sadness,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration ;  weeping 
may  take  place  in  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning  gladness." 
The  change  of  air  aud  scene,  the  quiet,  and  above  all,  his  own 
cheerfhl  spirit,  came  to  his  aid;  and  he  began  to  hope  again. 
Men  of  gentle  and  generous  tempers  cannot  nndenrtandliow 
any  one  can  he  a  good  hater;  and  certainly  our  saint  did  not 
realise  the  inveterate  malice  and  the  savage  determination  of 
his  enemies.  He  might  forgive  them ;  they  could  not  forgive 
him.  This,  however,  was  not  as  yet  a  matter  of  experience 
with  him;  accordingly  he  began  to  speculate  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  emperor's  relenting,  and  changing  bis  place  of 

•  Pallad.  p.  86,  &o. 
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exile  to  some  neighbouring  city.  lie  was  soon  undeceived  in 
his  anticipation.  He  waa  to  prepare  tor  a  \on^^  journey. 
Scytliia  was  mentioned  as  his  destination ;  then  Sebaste  in 
Pontus ;  at  length,  Cucusus.  It  was  his  custom  in  all  his 
afflictions,  as  we  shall  see  in  his  letters,  to  use  the  words 
**  Glory  to  God'*  upon  every  event ;  and  he  now  soon  recon- 
ciled himself  to  his  disappointment.  He  had  to  remain  at 
Kicsea  about  a  fortnight,  and  during;  that  delay  wrote  yarious 
letters  to  Constantmople,  some  of  wnich  liaye  been  presenred. 

One  of  bis  most  deyoted  of  friends,  and  zealous  of  oonre- 
n>ondent8,  was  St  01  vmpias.  This  oelebvated  la^  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Sefeucus,  and  the  grandnshild  of  Ablayins* 
the  powerful  minister  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  She  had 
been  left  an  orphan  and  a  pagan ;  and  she  did  not  change  her 
single  state  for  marriage  before  she  had  relieved  her  worse 
desolateness  by  entering  into  the  family  of  Saints  and  Angels. 
In  St.  Chrysostom's  words,  she  "deserted  to  Christian  truth 
from  the  ranks  of  an  impious  family."  Her  husband,  who 
was  Prefect  of  Constantinople,  died  not  iTiany  months  after  the 
marriage;  on  which,  in  spite  of  her  great  friends,  ahe  became 
a  deaconess  of  the  Church.  At  this  time  she  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  esiled  Bishop  wrote  to 
her  from  ^icsea  as  follows : 

**  To  Olyinpiag^ 

My  consolation  increases  witii  my  trial.  I  am  sanguine  about 
the  Intuie.  Every  thing  is  going  on  prosperously,  and  I  am  sailing 
with  a  lur  wind.  There  are,  indeed,  bidden  rocks ;  there  are  tem^ 
pests,  the  night  is  moouless,  the  darkness  thick,  and  crags  and  cliffs 
aie  before  me ;  yet,  though  I  am  navigating  a  sea  like  this,  still  I 
am  not  at  all  in  worse  case  than  many  a  muii  who  is  tossing  about 
in  harbour.  Reflect  on  tliis.  my  relij,aous  lady,  and  rise  above  these 
alarms  and  troubles ;  and  please  to  tell  nie  about  your  own  health  : 
for  myself,  I  am  in  health  and  in  spirits.  I  lind  laysclt"  strouger 
than  I  was ;  I  breathe  a  pure  air ;  the  soldiers  of  the  prefecture,  who 
are  to  aooompauy  me,  are  so  attentive  ss  to  leave  me  no  need  even 
of  domestics,  for  they  take  on  themselves  domestic  duties.  They 
actually  volunteered  this  charge  of  mo  for  love  of  me  ;  and  wherever 
I  go  I  have  a  body-guard,  each  of  them  thinking  himself  happy  in 
such  a  ministry.  I  have  one  drawback;  my  anxiety  for  your  healUi. 
Inform  me  on  this  point*'  {Ep,  11). 

He  writes  to  her  again  a  few  days  later : 

"  To  Ohjmpias. 

Have  no  fear  about  this  either,  I  mean  my  journey  ;  as  I  have 
already  written  you  word,  I  am  improved  in  health  and  strength. 
The  climate  has  agreed  with  me ;  and  my  conductors  have  shown 
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every  wish,  and  done  all  in  their  power — more,  indeed,  than  I  desired 
myielf— to  make  me  oomfortaUe.  I  hftve  written  tbie  irhen  on  the 
point  of  starting  from  Nie»%  the  3d  of  July.   Give  me  some  ao- 

ooont  from  time  to  time  of  your  own  health  ;  and  alio  tell  me  that 
the  cloud  of  despendem^  has  passed  away  from  you.   If  I  weie 

assured  of  tins  from  yourself,  I  should  write  more  frequently  to  yoil| 
under  a  feeliug  that  my  letters  might  be  of  service  ;  I  tut,  so  it  18, 
many  persons  have  crossed  to  this  ])lace  who  might  Iiiive  brought 
me  a  letter  from  you,  aud  it  has  beeu  a  great  sorrow  that  I  have 
received  notliiug"  {Ep-  10). 

Perhaps  he  exaggerated  his  own  hopcfulneasi  in  order  to 

increase  hers.  He  describes  his  state  of  feeling  more  exactly, 
and  reveals  more  fully  what  occupied  his  thoughts,  in  a  letter 
of  about  the  same  date  to  Coustantius,  a  priest  of  Antioch, 
and  intimate  Iricud,  who  had  takcu  a  forward  part  together 
with  the  saint  in  extending  Christianity  to  P}ia?nicia.  This, 
as  so  many  of  his  other  letters,  shows  us  how  little  his  per- 
sonal troubles  had  damped  his  evangelical  zeal  or  his  pastoral 
solicitude. 

"  To  Constantuifi. 

T  am  to  set  off  ou  July  4  from  Niea*a.  T  send  you  this  letter 
to  urge  you,  as  T  never  cease  to  urge,  though  the  storm  increase  in 
fury  and  the  waves  mount  higher,  uot  to  fail  to  do  your  ]>urt  in 
the  matter  which  you  originally  undertook,— I  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  Greek  worship,  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the  cure  of  souls ; 
and  not  to  let  the  diflSculties  of  things  throw  you  upon  your  back. 
For  myself,  if  I  do  not  take  my  share  of  the  work,  but  am  remiss,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  excuse  myself  by  my  present  trouble;  for  Paul  in 
prison  and  in  the  stocks  fulfilled  the  office  which  fell  to  him,  and 
Jonas  inside  the  mouster,  and  the  Three  Children  in  the  midst  of  the 
furnace.  You,  then,  my  lord,  remembering  this,  do  uot  give  over 
your  duties  towards  Pha^uicia,  Arabia,  and  the  churches  of  the  East, 
knowing  that  your  reward  will  only  be  the  greater  i^  amid  so  greet 
hindrances,  yon  contribute  towards  the  work. 

And  do  not  be  backward  in  writing  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
nay,  very  frequently ;  for  I  now  know  that  I  am  sent^  not  to  Sebaste, 
but  to  Cucusufl,  whither  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  get  letters  tome. 
Write  me  word  how  many  churches  arc  built  every  year,  and  what 
holy  men  have  jiassed  into  Phoenicia,  ami  what  progress  they  have 
made.  As  to  Salamis  iu  Cyi)rus,  which  is  beset  by  the  Marcionite 
heretics,  I  should  have  treated  with  the  proper  |)erson8,  and  set  every 
thbg  right,  but  for  my  banishment.  Uige  those  eepecially  who 
have  familiar  speech  with  Ood,  to  use  much  prayer  witn  much  per^ 
severance,  for  tlie  stilling  of  the  tempest  whidi  is  at  present  wreck- 
ing the  whole  world  '  (Ep.  221). 

Thus  he  set  off  into  exile.  He  conldnotfbllyxealise  what 
was  coming  upon  him ;  nor  was  the  prospeot  of  things  so 
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ihreatening  as  to  tuggest  grave  appreHennoii.  Gucofliis,  hia 
destinationy  was  not  so  Mid  as  Sebaste,  much  better  than 
Scytbia.  It  was  on  the  high  military  way  into  Mesopotamia ; 
it  was  a  pUoe  at  which  two  lines  of  road  met  from  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia,  not  to  say  a  third  from  Issue  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Aflter  the  junction,  the  aboye  roads  passed  on,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  Melitene  on  the  Euphrates,  which  afterwards,  if 
not  then,  was  a  principal  emporium  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia.  MoreoTor  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  ;  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  within  easy  reach,  of  his  friends  at  An- 
tioch.  That  city  lay  about  120  miles  due  south  of  Cucusus : 
those  who  visited  him  would  pass  by  the  high  road  throua^h 
the  Am  anus  or  Black  Mountain  to  Pagnr,  and  then,  crossing 
or  skirting  round  the  Bay  of  Issus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Py- 
ramus,  would  ascend  the  valley  of  that  river  till  they  came  to 
Cucusus.  Nor  was  the  journey  thither  from  N  iccca  at  first  si^ht 
formidable,  except  that  the  sciusou  was  a«2;ainst  him.  It  lay 
all  the  way  along  tlie  great  high-road  of  the  Empire,  passing 
from  Nicsea  to  Dadastana  or  to  Dorylseum  ;  thence  to  Ancyra, 
the  capital  of  Galatia ;  then,  turning  to  the  south-east,  down 
to  CflBsarea,  the  capital  of  Gappadocia ;  then  to  Comana,  the 
chief  city  in  C2ataonia ;  and  thence^  over  the  Taurus,  to  Cucu- 
sus, which  was  the  first  town  out  of  Asia  Minor,  opening  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

And,  as  he  would  have  to  pass  along  a  noble  rood,  so  would 
he  pass  through  rich  towns  in  a  fertile  country.  Ancyrawaa 
finely  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  which,  even 
under  the  Turkish  yoke,  is  described  by  Tournefort  as  beauti* 
ful,  well  watered,  and  in  parts  well  cultivated.  Cresarea,  in 
the  century  before  St.  Chrysostom,  had  counted  400,000  inha- 
bitants. Comana  was  placed  in  the  richest  of  valleys,  to  which 
the  Turks  have  given  the  name  of  Bostan,  or  the  Garden.  Nor 
was  the  journey  less  adapted  for  spiritual  than  for  mental  re- 
fr€»shment.  It  lay  througli  Ccesarea,  the  see  and  tomb  of  St. 
Basil  ;  and  through  X^^ssa,  the  like  iiome  in  life  and  deatli  of 
8t.  Gregory  his  brother.  Nazianzus  lay  to  the  rij^ht.  The 
country  of  Gappadocia  and  Pontus  was  classical  to  an  oriental 
Christian,  for  the  great  saints  who  had  arlorned  it.  ^lean- 
while  he  was  guininf:^  strength  in  Xieiua,  a  magniticent  city 
magnificently  placed;  and.  moreover,  as  full  of  religious  inspi- 
rations as  any  city  in  the  East.  There  it  was  that  the  Great 
Council  had  been  held  eighty  years  before,  in  which  Arianism 
had  been  condemned,  and  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  solemnly 
proclaimed,  for  the  edification  of  all  iaithiid  souls  in  the  many 
years  of  tnrbulenoe  and  temptation  which  were  to  follow. 

TOL*  II.  MEW  8BRIE8.  S 
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Chapter  III. 

THB  JOUBNET. 

I  LEFT  St.  John  Ohrysostom  torning  his  fitce  eastward,  and 
kaTing  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  for  his  distant  exile. 
He  had  heen  banished  on  the  pretence  of  his  resumption  of 
the  episcopal  functions  before  the  legitimate  reversal  of  a  syn- 
odioal  decree,  which  had  condemned  and  deposed  him ;  and 
sucli  an  offence,  by  a  recent  imperial  law,  was  punished  by 
banishment  to  a  distance  at  least  of  a  hundred  miles.  In 
consGD^ence,  he  might  have  been  simply  told  to  vanish  from 
Constantinople,  and  make  his  way  to  the  prescribed  limit  as 
best  he  could  ;  but  a  definite  place  having  been  assigned  to 
him,  Cucusus,  on  the  oastern  slope  of  the  Taurus,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  ovon  consideiato,  to  send  guides  and  protectors 
with  him.  Two  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  named  by  the 
Prefect  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  as  we  liave  seen,  he  speaks 
well  of  them.  They  might  have  been  better,  jx  rliMps;  but 
thev  eertainlv  mi'dit  have  been  worse.  He  mi lit  have  suf- 
fcred  ill-treatment  at  their  hands,  as  he  did  irom  his  iriiards 
on  his  second  journey;  and  without  their  aid  jind  coun- 
tenance it  is  probable  he  never  would  have  readied  his  des- 
tination. They  had  their  share,  of  course,  in  many  of  the 
hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed,  yet  they  seem  to  have 
borne  their  share  with  temper,  if  not  with  spirit ;  and  the  saint 
appears  to  have  liked  them  at  the  end  of  his  expedition  as 
well  stf  at  the  beginning.  This  was  no  slight  merit  in  them 
or  in  him ;  for  many  a  time  it  happens,  as  all  must  know 
who  have  experience  of  travelling,  that  the  persons  we  fall 
in  with  in  vrhat  jnay  be  called  an  official  capacity,  or  the 
acquaintance  we  ma&e,  are  much  more  amiable  and  satis- 
fiMstory  at  first,  and  can  more  easily  be  got  on  with,  than 
when  our  relations  have  continued  with  them  through  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time.  Such  persons  often  do  not  excite  pleasant 
memories  in  the  retrospect.  It  is  worth  recording,  then,  that, 
writing  back,  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Cucusus,  to  a 
frienil  at  Constantinople,  the  saint  spenks  of  one  of  tliem  as 
**  my  honoured  lord  Theodoras,  of  the  prelect  ure.  who  took  me 
to  Cucusus;'^  and  he  implies  that  he  had  talked  coniideutly 
with  him. 

He  must  have  left  the  beautiful  Nicaca  with  regret,  ex- 
cept as  rejoicing  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Rich  in 
marble  edifices  and  works  which  were  carried  even  into  the 
Ascanian  lake,  it  lay  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  ot  a  well- 
YTOoded,  flower-embellished  country,  with  the  clear  bright 
waters  at  its  foot^  and  successive  tiers  of  mountains  behind. 
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whieb  terniinated  in  the  snow-capped  Olympus.  He  took 
a  last  look  of  the  last  fiur  place  whidi  he  was  to  see  on  earth ; 
and  as  he  passed  out  hy  the  soath-eastem  gate  to  begin  a 
pilgrimage  which  was  to  end  in  the  gate  of  heayen,  the  scene 
at  once  changed.  He  entered  a  valley  which,  as  travellen 
tell  lis,  rose  and  fell  an:am  through,  a  succession  of  wild  crags 
and  distant  peaks,  till  at  length  he  reached  a  cultivate 
track,  and  then  a  forest  region.  Let  him  enjoy  it  while  it 
ksts,  for  signs  of  volcanic  action  are  multiplying  on  every 
side  of  him ;  and  even  though  he  travels  in  the  evening  or 
at  night,  the  bare  lava  and  limestone  rock,  like  some  vast 
oven,  retain  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  July  diiy.  Nor  is 
the  traveller's  prospect  much  better  when  he  has  reached 
the  high  table-land  of  the  Asian  peninsula,  nearly  2000  leet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  fstretches  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  every  direction.  Fertile  as  this  vast  plateau  may 
be,  and  verdant  and  well  watered,  at  an  (^arlier  season,  it  })re- 
sents  from  June  to  the  end  of  Oet(jl)er  an  arid  and  scorched 
surface  ;  and  on  it  lies  the  road  of  St.  Chrysostom  for  months, 
till  he  comes  to  the  spurs  of  the  Taurus,  on  the  further  side 
of  Csesarea.  Perhaps  on  the  third  or  fourth  night  after 
starting  he  rested  at  DoryksiinL 

Well  had  it  been  for  him  if  the  emperor,  or  any  of  his 
great  officers,  had  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  cursutt  publicvg^ 
or  government  conveyance.  It  would  have  carried  him  on  with- 
fair  speed,  and  without  expense  of  his  own.  ^Tliis  privileg|e^ 
indeed,  could  hardly  have  been  expected  by  one  who  was  in 
the  place  of  a  criminal ;  yet  the  same  sanguine  spirit  which 
led  him  to  hope  for  a  sojourn  at  Cyzicus  or  Nicomedia,  might, 
when  a  distant  exile  was  decreed,  have  contemplated  such  an 
alleviation.  He  had  had  trial  of  that  "  public  course"  at  an 
earlier  date,  on  the  only  real  journey  which  he  had  ever  made 
in  his  life, —  and,  ah,  under  what  opposite  circumstances  I — on 
that  memorable  occasion  when  an  imperial  summons  impetu- 
ously hurried  him  away  from  his  dear  Antioch.  The  splen- 
did circumstances  of  that  journey  seem  to  have  impressed 
themselves  on  his  imagination  ;  and  in  one  of  his  works, 
speaking  of  the  merit  of  Abraham's  pilgrimage  from  31eso- 
potamia  to  Palestine,  he  cont  rusts  with  it  the  facility  with 
which  travelling  was  perfornu^d  along  the  military  lines  of 
road  in  his  own  day.  "The  distance,"  he  says,  "between 
place  and  place  is  what  it  was ;  but  the  condition  of  the 
roads  is  very  diffinrent.  For  now  the  line  passes  through 
stations  placed  at  intervals,  and  through  cities  and  farm^ 
and  is  crowded  with  wayfarers,  who  avafl  for  the  security  of 
-  travel  not  less  than  wms,  towns,  and  stations.  Moreover, 
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hy  order  of  tlie  city  magistrates,  a  proTinoial  police  is  raisedv 
— ^picked  meiit  as  well  skilled  in  the  jaydiii  and  sling  as  bow- 
men are  adepts  in  the  arrow,  and  the  heavy-armed  in  the 
lanee, — ^with  commandera  over  them,  and  that  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  the  roads.  Further  still,  as  an  addi- 
tional  security,  buildingB  are  placed  a  mile  from  each  other, 
as  gnard'houses;  this  watch  and  v^md  being  the  most  comr 
plete  defence  against  the  attacks  of  plunderers.  In  the  time 
of  Abraham  tliere  wore  none  of  these/'*  And  so  he  proceeds, 
rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  his  picture  of  a  state  of  convenience 
and  security,  which  the  Roman  empire  alone  could  boast,  but 
which  in  the  event  was  to  be  so  strikingly  reversed  in  every 
particular  in  the  melancholy  journey  which  was  to  close  his 
labours. 

Left,  then,  to  himself  to  find  his  own  conyeyance,  he  chose 
the  bastcnid,  which  answered  pretty  nearly  to  the  Sicilian 
lettiga,  being  a  sort  of  car  or  palanquin  carried  between  two 
mules,  one  before  and  one  behind.  Such,  at  least,  was  his 
style  of  ear]:iage  at  a  later  part  of  his  Journey ;  and  he  would 
advance  hy  means -of  it  at  we  rate  of  mnn  three  to  four  mfles 
an  hour.  The  distance  between  Dofyl»um  and  Amiyn^  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  accomplished  within  eight  days; 
at  feast  such  is  the  time  which  a  caravan  employs  upon  it. 
If  Toumefort's  account  is  to  be  taken,  the  route  nas  few  at- 
tractions, even  at  a  better  season.  He  speaks  of  a  beautiM 
plain,  of  villages,  sfcreamSy  gentle  undulations  of  surface,  and 
a  marked  absence  of  wood.  It  was  the  ancient  Phrygia,  and 
celebrated  as  a  com  country.  Mount  Dindymus,  famous  for 
the  fanatical  worship  of  Cybele,  rose  on  his  left,  an  outpost, 
apparently,  of  the  north  Olympic  ranp^e.  At  lengtli  the 
temples  and  public  buildings  of  Ancyra,  nobly  situated  on 
au  elevated  terrace,  greeted  his  weary  eyes  in  the  distant 
horizon. 

So  far  his  course  seems  to  have  been  prosperous ;  nothintr, 
at  least,  is  recorded  to  the  contrary.  He  would  travel  at  his 
own  hour8,  and  at  his  own  pace;  with  rumours,  indeed,  of  the 
evils  which  were  coming  upon  him,  but  probably  with  no  fore- 
taste of  them.  The  villages,  however,  of  Phrygia  had  within 
a  few  years  been  devastated  by  the  insurgent  Goth  Tribi- 
gildus,  and  this  might  affect  the  convenience  of  his  lodging 
and  his  halts ;  and  at  all  times  the  inns  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  to  any  respectable  traveller,  not  to  say  a  saintly 
Bishop.  They  were  of  the  lowest  description,  and  contained 
the  worst  of  company ;  and  it  was  usoal  for  those  who  had 

•  Ad  Stag.  iL  6. 
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good  oonnee^ont  to  ayail  thenuelTes  of  ilie  oonntiy  houses 
of  tlieir  Mends,  as,  indeed,  St.  Ghrysostoni  did  in  the  sequel. 

When  he  got  to  Ancyra  his  trouhlee  began ;  we  ha^e  bat 
a  confused  account  of  them.  Leontius,  Bishop  of  that  city, 
was  one  of  the  yery  foremost  of  hia  enemies,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  nearly  brought  about  his  death.  The  Isauri- 
ansy  too,  had  just  descended  from  their  mountain-holds,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  country.  The  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  was  a  scene  of  disorder :  the  country  people  were  fly- 
ing, the  cities  fortifying  themselves,  the  road-stations  de- 
serted, the  guards  gone.  On  leaving  Ancyra,  our  traveller 
had  to  make  I'or  Caesarea  as  quickly  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  daiisrer  of  fallint?  into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  tra- 
veiled  night  and  day  ;  from  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  fell  ill ; 
a  tertian  fever  seized  on  him ;  wholesome  food  and  water 
could  not  be  obtained ;  with  much  difhculty  and  in  the  great- 
est distress  he  accomplished  the  200  miles  between  the  two 
cities,  and  found  himselt"  in  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia. 

It  is  very  observable  that,  in  spite  of  the  indescribable 
confusion  of  the  populations  through  which  he  passed.  Chris- 
tian seal  and  charity  did  not  allow  their  personal  sufferings 
to  interfere  with  the  Jiomage  and  interest  aue  to  the  presence 
of  so  illustrious  a  confessor.  They  poured  out  npon  his  line 
of  road  to  greet  him  and  condole  with  him.  At  this  time,  as 
I  shall  show  presently  in  his  own  words,  he  was  in  extreme 
weakness  and  distress  of  body ;  but,  as  the  poor  people  n^ 
glected  their  own  temporal  troubles,  so  did  he  his.  It  was  a 
l^iuraph  of  the  supernatural  on  both  sides.  His  suifering,  too, 
60  far  i'rom  makings  him  selfish,  left  him  at  liber^  to  write. 
The  following  letter  to  Olympias,  written  as  he  was  approach- 
ing Cajsarea,  is  striking  for  the  8ym])athy  which  it  breathes 
both  for  her  and  lor  the  generous  people  he  writes  about : 

"  To  (Hympiaa, 

When  I  see  whole  populations  of  men  and  women,  in  the 
hi^way,  at  the  road'Statiooa^  and  in  the  cities,  pouring  out  to  see 
me^  and  weeping  at  the  sight,  I  am  able  to  comprehend  your  grief 

at  home.  For  if  these  people,  who  now  see  nic  fur  the  first  tirao. 
are  thus  broken  with  sorrow  (so  that  they  could  not  be  coniforted, 
but  when  I  besout;lit  tli«  tn,  and  exhorted,  and  admonished  them, 
their  hot  tears  did  but  stream  the  more),  most  certainly  on  you  the 
8torm  is  beating  more  violently  still.  But  the  greater  also  will  be 
your  reward,  if  you  persevere  under  it  with  thanksgiving  and  with 
becoming  fortitude,  as  you  do.  You  know  this  well,  my  religious 
lady ;  therefore  beware  of  surrendering  yourself  to  the  tyranny  of 
SOTTOW.  You  can  command  youndf ;  the  tempest  is  not  beyond 
your  skill.  And  send  me  a  letter  to  tell  me  this  ;  that^  though  I 
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live  in  ft  itnmge  land,  I  may  enjoy  mneh  obeerfolness  from  the 
assurance  that  yon  bear  your  trials  with  the  underBtanding  and 
wisdom  which  beeomes  yon.  I  write  this  when  not  far  from 
Cnsarea**  (Ep.  9). 

In  a  noond  letter,  written  apparently  about  tbe  same 
time,  lie  again  complains  of  her  silence,  which  seemed  to  him 

a  token  of  excessive  grief ;  and  he  adds,  in  like  manner : 
"  I  see  that  not  even  my  removal  from  Constantinople  can 
release  me  from  distress ;  for  thase  who  meet  me  on  my  jour- 
ney, some  from  the  east,  some  from  Armenia,  some  from 
other  parts,  are  drowned  in  tears  at  the  siirlit  of  me,  and  fol- 
low me  with  piercing  laments  as  I  travel  onwards"  {^p*  S). 
Not  a  word  about  his  own  sufferings. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  (ear  of  frightening  Olym- 
pias,  and  takes  care  to  write  when  he  has  good  news  to  com- 
municate, either  about  himself  or  about  things  around  him* 
Accordingly,  he  selects  the  most  favourable  moment  of  bii 
flojoum  at  OBBBaToa  to  send  her  an  aooount  of  his  state  and 
oircumstaaces.  This,  too,  I  will  submit  to  the  reader,  before 
addressing  myself  to  those  of  a  more  paii^  diarscter  be- 
longing to  the  Tezy  same  days.   It  runs  as  follows: 

"  To  Objmpias. 

N"ow  that  I  liave  got  rid  of  the  ailment  which  I  wiffored  on 
jiiy  j«»urney,  the  remains  of  which  I  carried  with  me  into  CVsarea, 
and  urn  already  restored  to  perfect  health,  I  write  to  you  from  that 
place.  I  hftTe  had  the  adTantage  here  of  much  careful  treatment . 
at  the  bands  of  the  first  and  most  oelebnied  physicians,  who  never- 
theless did  even  more  for  me  by  their  sjrmpatby  and  soothing  kind- 
ness than  by  their  skill.  One  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  promifle  to 
accompany  me  on  my  journey ;  so,  indeed,  did  also  many  other 
persons  of  consideration.  Now  T  am  often  writing  to  you  of  my 
own  matters  ;  and  you,  us  1  liave  already  complained,  are  very  re- 
miss in  that  respect  yourself  1  can  prove  to  you  that  it  is  yo\ir  own 
neglect,  and  not  the  want  of  letter-carriers  ;  for  my  honoured  lord, 
the  brother  of  Bishop  Maadmns  ef  blessed  memory,  arrived  here 
two  days  sinee,  and,  on  my  asking  him  if  he  brought  me  letters,  he 
made  answer  that  there  was  no  one  who  had  any  to  send  by  him, 
nay,  that  when  he  expressly  applied  to  Tigrius  the  presbyter,  the 
latter  brought  him  none.  I  wish  you  would  inflict  this  upon  him, 
and  uj)on  that  true  and  warm  friend  of  mine,  and  on  all  the  rest 
who  are  about  liishop  Cyriacus.  As  to  my  changing  my  place  o( 
abode,  do  not  trouble  him  or  any  one  else  about  it.  I  accept  their 
kindness  :  perhaps  they  wished,  and  could  not  effect  it.  Qlory  be  to 
God  for  all  things.  I  will  never  eesse  saying  this,  whatever  befalls 
me.  Bat  suppose  they  could  not  effect  it,  still  could  they  not  at 
least  write  ?  Thank  in  my  name  my  ladies,  the  sisters  of  my  most 
honoured  lord  Bishop  Fergamius,  for  the  great  trouble  they  have 
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tekw  about  me.  For  yourself,  write  me  word  firequoitly  how  you 
are,  and  about  my  frliMuls ;  but  as  for  me,  have  no  anxiety  about 
me,  for  I  am  in  health  and  in  ^ood  spirits,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
much  repose  up  to  this  day**  {£p,  12). 

It  is  the  case  with  meet  people  who  leave  home,  even  in 
this  day,  when  the  arrangementB  of  the  letter-poet  are  so  com- 
plete, that  the  friends  whom  they  have  left  seem  never  to 

write  to  them,  and  they  get  impatient  at  the  supposed  ne- 
glect.   St.  John  Chrysostom,  who  lived  in  his  friende^  and 

knew  what  persecution  they  were  enduring,  was  especially 
open  to  this  misconception  durin*^  his  journey  ;  and  he  shows 
his  sense  of  it  much  more  openly  in  the  following  letter  to 
Theodora,  to  wliom  he  docs  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  show 
the  tender  consideration  which  Olympias  required.  He  writes 
to  her,  when  at  the  worst,  on  his  first  arrival  at  Caesarea, 
and  takes  no  pains  to  hide  a  distress  which  ho  did  hide 
from  others,  and  which  perhaps  he  found  a  relief  in  ex- 
presying  : 

«  To  Theoilora, 

T  am  done  for  ;  I  am  simply  spent ;  I  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths.  On  this  point  the  bearers  of  this  will  be  the  best  inform- 
ants, though  they  were  with  me  only  for  a  very  short  time.  In 
truth,  I  was  not  in  a  state  to  converse  with  them  ever  so  little^  being 
prostrated  bj  eontiniisl  fever.  In  this  condition  I  was  foitsed  to 
travel  on  night  and  day,  stifled  by  the  heat^wom  out  witli  sleepless- 
ness, at  death^s  door  for  want  both  of  neoessaries  and  of  persons  to 
attend  tome.  I  have  suffered  and  snffcr  worse  even  than  men  who 
lal»our  at  the  mines,  or  who  are  confiiie<l  to  ]>ri.son.  Hardly  and  at 
length  I  arrived  at  Caesarea;  and  I  find  tlie  j)lace  like  a  calm,  like  a 
port  after  a  storm.  Not  that  it  set  me  up  all  at  once,  after  tlie 
severe  handling  which  preceded  it ;  but  still,  now  that  I  am  at 
OflBsarea,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  atnce  I  drink  dean  water,  bread 
lhat  can  be  chewed,  and  is  not  oflfensive  to  the  senses.  Moreover 
I  no  longer  wash  myself  in  broken  crockery,  but  have  contrived 
some  s(»rt  of  bath  ;  also  I  have  got  a  bed,  to  which  I  can  confine 
myseir  (Ep,  120). 

He  goes  on  to  bring  out  the  feeilings  which  are  obscurely 
intimated  in  his  letter  to  Olympias.  For  the  moment  he 
thought  his  friends  imkind,  because,  rich  and  powerful  as 
ihey  were,  they  could  do  nothing  towards  securing  him  the 
cheap  indulgence,  which  even  convicts  obtained,  of  some  place 
of  banishment  more  tolerable  and  nearer  home,  some  place 
where  there  would  be  nothing  to  try  so  severely  his  bodily 
strength,  or  to  inflict  the  terrors  which  he  experienced  from 
the  Isaurians.  However,  lie  adds,  *'  Even  for  this,  glory  be  to 
Qod :  I  will  not  cease  glorifying  Him  for  all  things  \  blessed 
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be  His  Name  for  ever."  And  then  lie  goea  on  to  cotnplam 
of  Theodora  herself  for  not  writing.  "  1  am  astonished  at 
you,"  ho  says;  "this  is  the  fourth,  if  not  the  fifth,  letter  I 
nave  sent  you ;  and  you  liave  sent  me  but  one.  It  paina  me 
much  to  think  that  you  have  so  soon  forgotten'nie." 

Poor  Tlieodora  had  doubtless  been  in  continual  prayers 
and  tears,  and  coiUd  give  her  own  account  of  her  siknce,  as 
the  others  eould  also.  Tigrius,  for  instance,  whose  silence  he 
wonders  at  in  his  letter  to  (Jlynipius,  liad  been  scourged  and 
racked,  in  spite  of  his  inl'ormant,  and  lay  probably  between 
life  and  death.  His  martyrdom  is  commemorated  in  the  Mar- 
tyrology  on  Jannaiy  12.  fioweyer,  wb  are  not  oonoerned  here 
with  any  confessors  but  St.  John ;  bo  I  go  on  to  explain  who 
the  Isaurians  were,  and  how  it  was  that  the  fear  of  them  made 
him  trayel  night  and  day  for  two  hundred  miles  at  mid- 
summer, when  a  fever  lay.  upon  him,  and  death  seemed  to 
threaten.  The  country  through  which  his  route  lay  was  in 
fact  the  theatre  of  war,  for  the  outbreak  of  the  barbarians 
could  be  called  nothing  less ;  in  the  very  month,  almost  in 
the  very  days,  when  he  was  passing  through  GsDsarea,a  battle 
had  taken  place,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood,  between  the 
liomans  and  the  insurgent  forces;  and  I  shall  require  a  page 
or  two  to  set  before  the  reader  how  things  came  to  be  in 
this  pass. 

In  truth,  the  Isaurians  were  not  insurgents,  unless  that 
name  can  be  given  to  a  people  wlio  had  never  fairly  been 
conquered.  The  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  had  ever  sheltered 
a  wihl  independent  ])eople,  whom  the  student  of  history  na- 
turally connects  with  those  Cilician  pirates  who  so  audaciously 
insulted  the  Roman  republic,  and  were  at  last  punished  and 
suppressed  by  Fompey.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  four  cen- 
turies, however,  the  Isaurians  had  not  eiven  up  their  old 
craft;  and  we  find  them  in  the  reign  of  Gonstantiua  seizing 
and  plundering  the  vessels  which  passed  along  their  coast. 
However,  the  direction  of  their  rapacity  was  on  the  wh<de 
turned  hmd wards  after  Pompey's  time;  and  the  whole  conti- 
nent, from  the  w£gean  almost  to  Egypt,  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  unset  tlement  and  insecurity  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian 
by  the  fitful  devastations  of  these  £reebooter8.  After  a  time 
of  nominal  subjection  to  the  Roman  power,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  thev  placed  themselves  imder  the  rule  of 
Trebellian,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  as  tliey  arc  called;  pro- 
claimed independence,  coined  money,  and  when  Trebellian 
was  killed  in  battle,  worshipped  him  as  a  god.  For  a  time 
they  formed,  together  with  Galatia,  part  of  the  empire  of 
Zenobia.   After  her  fall  they  returned,  under  various  bold 
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and  skilfiil  leaders,  to  tiheir  raids  and  depredations;  till  the 
imp^nal  govenunenty  despairing  of  carrying  the  war  into 
their  mountainous  recesses  with  effect,  contented  themselYes 
with  surrounding  them  with  Vkeordtm  of  ibrts,  while  they  kept 
a  large  force  in  the  interior,  and  a  stronghold  on  the  coast  to 
secure  communication  with  the  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Probus 
they  had  extended  themselves  along  Pampbylia  and  Lycia. 
Under  Constant ius,  besides  their  piracy,  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  they  had  overrun  the  plains  of  the  interior  towards 
Pontus.  Under  Valens,  they  cut  to  pieces  a  Koman  force 
commanded  by  the  Vicar  of  Asia,  and  were  only  stemmed  in 
their  onward  course  by  the  local  militia.  Within  a  dozen 
years  after,  they  appear  to  have  poured  down  a<rain,  if  St. 
Basil  s]>eaks  of  them  when  he  describes  the  country  as  being 
full  of  plunderers,  and  the  roads  unsafe  Irom  Cappadocia  to 
Constantinople.  If  we  may  take  the  Canons  in  evidence, 
which  are  contained  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  the  same  futlier, 
thejr  forced  their  captiTcs  to  renounce  the  fidth  and  to  take 
part  in  idolatrous  rites.  At  another  time  their  raid  extended 
as  far  as  the  Euxine  on  the  norths  and  as  &r  east  as  Da- 
mascus. 

One  of  their  most  formidahle  outbreaks  was  precisely  at 
the  time  when  Chrysostom  was  sent  into  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  them  ;  and  it  would  greatly  increase  the  guilt  of  his 
persecntors,  if  they  knowingly  exposed  him  to  this  additional 
misery.  But  the  movements  of  barbarian  mountaineers  are 
ordinarily  sudden,  and  the  imperial  court  was  probably  as 
much  talvcn  by  surprise  by  the  Isaurians  as  by  the  contem- 
porary irruption  of  the  Huns.  On  this  occasion  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  coast  from  Caria  to  Pho  nicia,  so  as  even 
to  threaten  Jerusalem;  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose  to 
observe,  they  poured  over  the  interior  of  the  country  till  they 
found  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivt  r  Kur  and 
the  Caspian.  In  s])ite  of  partial  successes,  two  Ivoman  ge- 
nerals failed  before  them;  and  this  terrible  scourge  continued 
till  the  year  after  the  saint's  death.  His  years  of  exile  were 
spent  in  the  ver^  scene,  almost  in  the  heart,  of  these  horrors. 

I  have  said,  it  was  donhtless  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
freebooters  which  forced  St.  John  Chrysostom  to  hurry  over 
the  ground  between  Ancyra  and  CSoesarea  when  he  was  so 
little  able  to  bear  it.  He  looked  forward  to  CsBSfurea  as  a  har- 
bour after  the  storm,  as  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Theodora ; 
and  at  first  he  found  it  so;  bnt  troubles  arose  of  another 
kind.  The  Bishop  of  Caosarea,  though  pretending  to  be  his 
friend,  really  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  Chrysostom  became 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  aU  the  religions  feeling  of  the  place^ 
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and  the  prelate  did  not  relish  this ;  he  did  not  like  the 
saint's  lingering  in  his  own  city  ;  he  determined  to  send  him 
on  his  journey  without  delay,  at  all  costs  ;  and,  when  he 
could  not  do  so  peaceably,  he  did  not  scruple,  as  we  shall  see, 
at  violent  measures.  He  forgot  somehow  the  text  about  re- 
ceiving angels  unawares,  and  the  promise  attached  to  those 
who  welcome  a  j)rophct  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  and  the 
just  in  the  name  of  the  just.  I  shall  draw  out  the  account  of 
what  took  place  chiefly  in  his  own  words,  as  contained  in 
letters  from  him  to  Olympias  after  he  had  arrived  at  Cucusus, 
Lis  destination.  It  wul  be  nooUected  that  in  Yob  last  letter 
to  her  from  CsBearea  he  rooke  of  his  health  and  good  spiiito 
and  repose,  his  only  trouble  being  that  he  had  no  news  how 
she  and  his  other  mends  were  getting  on  at  Constantinople. 
Now  that  he  was  safe  at  Oucusus  we  shall  find  him  writing 
about  his  condition  at  that  same  date  in  &r  different  terms. 

"  To  Olymjrias. 

Hardly  at  length  do  I  hmithc  again,  uow  that  T  have  reached 
Cucusus,  from  which  place  I  write  to  you  ;  hardly  at  length  am  I 
ia  the  use  of  my  eyes  after  the  phantoms  and  the  various  clouds  of 
ill  which  beset  me  during  my  journey.  Kow  then,  since  the  psin 
is  phased,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  it ;  for  while  I  was  under 
it  X  was  loth  to  do  so,  lest  I  should  distress  you  too  much.  For 
near  thirty  days,  or  even  more,  I  was  wrestling  with  a  most  severe 
fever;  and,  during  my  loni^  and  severe  journey,  was  beset  besides 
witli  a  most  severe  ailment  of  the  stomach  ;  and  this  when  I  was 
without  physicians,  hatlis,  necessaries,  or  relief  t)f  any  kind,  and  in 
continual  ailarm  about  the  Isaurians,  besides  having  the  ordinary 
anxieties  of  travel.  However,  all  these  troubles  arc  at  an  end.  On 
siriTing  at  Cucusos  I  got  rid  of  all  my  ailments^  and  all  that  apper- 
tained to  them,  and  am  now  in  the  most  perfect  health"  (Ep.  13). 

After  this  introduction,  and  more  of  the  same  character, 

he  resumes  the  subject  in  a  second  letter : 

"  When  I  got  rid  of  our  Galatian  friend  [the  Bishop  of  Ancyra] 
(who,  indeed,  almost  threatened  me  with  death),  and  was  on  the 
point  of  enteriiiLj  Cappadocia,  I  nu  t  many  pei-sons  on  the  road  who 
said,  *  My  lord  Pharetrius  [Bishop  of  Ca^sarea]  is  expectiiiLT  to  see 
you,  and  is  going  here  and  there  iu  his  fear  of  missing  you ;  and  is 
taking  great  pains  to  see  and  embrace  you,  and  show  you  all  love. 
•  He  has  even  set  in  motion  the  monasteries  and  nunneries.'  I,  how- 
erer;  did  not  anticipate  any  thing  of  the  kiod ;  rather  I  formed  just 
the  contrary  surmises  in  my  own  breast:  however,  I  did  not  say  a 
word  to  that  effect  to  those  who  brought  me  the  news. 

At  hMiu;th,  when  I  arrived  at  Caesarea  in  a  state  of  ]irostra- 
tion,  a  nu  re  cinder,  in  the  fiercest  flame  of  my  fever,  in  the  deepest 
dej^ression,  in  extremities,  I  fouud  a  lodging  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
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diy ;  and  I  did  my  best  to  get  medtcal  advice  for  the  quenching  of 
this  fornace,  for  I  entered  the  ph^e  Almost  a  corpse.  AirI  then,  to 
be  BUr^  the  whole  clergy,  the  people,  monks,  nuns,  j^ysicians,  at 
once  cnme  ahout  me;  I  had  an  abundance  of  attention,  all  of  them 
doing  all  in  their  power  in  the  way  of  ministration  and  service. 
Even  with  all  this  care,  I  was  altogether  (li-iirions  in  the  burning 
heat,  and  lay  in  imminent  danger.  At  length,  by  degrees,  the  ma- 
lady gave  way  and  retired.  All  this  while  Pharetrius  was  not  to 
be  found;  he  was  but  looking  out  for  my  departure,  I  cannot  tell 
why"  (Ep,  U). 

Chrysostom  had  been  eager  to  proceed,  wishing  to  get 
his  journey  over,  and  to  be  at  last  at  rest  at  Cueusus ;  and 
scarcely  was  he  better  when  he  thought  of  moving.  Then 
came  the  news  that  the  Isaurians  were  approacliingi  and 
made  liim  hesitate. 

"  While  I  was  in  this  state,  suddenly  the  tidings  came  that  the 
Isaurians  are  overrunning  the  neighbourhood  of  Cresarea  in  great 
force;  that  they  have  burned  a  large  village,  inflicting  ever}'  evil  on 
the  people.  On  receipt  of  the  news,  the  city  commander,  with  such 
soldiers  as  he  had  with  him,  went  out  to  meet  them;  for  they  were 
even  apprehensiye  of  an  attack  on  the  city.  Indeed,  all  persons  were 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  in  great  ezcitedient^  their  natiye  soil  being 
in  jeopardy;  so  that  eren  aged  men  took  part  in  guarding  the  walls. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  on  a  sudden,  at  the  break  of  dawn, 
down  comes  a  battalion  of  monks  (I  can  use  no  better  word  to 
express  their  fury),  beset  the  house  where  I  was,  and  threaten  to 
set  fire  to  it,  to  l)urn  it  down,  to  do  me  all  possible  misclnefs,  unless 
1  took  myself  off;  and  neither  did  the  danger  from  the  Isaurians,  nor 
my  own  serious  state  of  body,  no,  nor  any  thing  else,  avail  to  disarm 
their  violence." 

Plere  I  interpose  a  word  of  explanation.  Nothing  which 
has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  monastic  bodies,  would  lead 
one  to  expect  such  a  sudden  movement  as  this.  The  monks, 
as  we  have  seen,  generally  treated  the  saint  with  great 
consideration  and  reverence,  as  he  passed  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. But  at  this  time,  it  must  bo  confessed,  they  were 
a  very  rude  and  excitable  set  of  men,  at  least  in  certain 
places;  they  were  not  under  the  strict  discipline  which  after- 
wards prevailed;  and  they  were  sometimes,  as  here,  at  the 
oommand  of  their  Bishop,  sometimes  actuated  by  strong 
local  or  national  feelings.  Moreoyer  there  was  a  yast  num- 
ber of  fanatical  monks  at  that  day,  whom  the  Chnrch  did 
not  recognise,  and  who  were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  any 
wild  calumnies  or  absurd  tales  which  might  be  circulated 
to  the  prejudice  of  Chrysostom.  Howe?er,  be  the  ezplana- 
tioiL  of  this  incident  what  it  may,  this  monastic  troop  played 
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a  chief  part  in  worrying  the  saint  out  of  CfiBBarea.  He  oon^ 
tinueB: 

Nor  did  any  thing  avail  to  calm  their  violence;  but  they  urged 
their  point  with  such  an  exploaion  of  wrath  as  even  to  frighten  my 
companions,  the  soldiers  of  the  prefecture.  For  they  threatened  to 
beat  even  them;  and  they  boasted  that  many  were  the  Prefect's  sol- 
diers before  now  whom  they  had  hadly  beaten.  Wlien  niy  suhlit  rs 
htiurd  tills,  they  came  to  me,  and  l)egged  and  pniyed  that,  thougli 
they  slionUl  in  consecjuence  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Isauriaus,  I 
would  rid  them  of  these  wild-beasts.  The  mayor  of  the  city  also 
heard  what  was  going  on^  and  he  hastened  to  my  house  with  the 
wish  to  assist  me;  but  the  monks  would  not  listen  to  his  entreaties, 
and  be  too  was  unsuccessful.  Upon  this,  feeling  the  dilemma  in 
which  matters  were,  not  daring  to  advise  me  either  to  go  out  of  the 
city  to  certain  death,  or  to  remain  within  it  exposed  as  I  was  to  the 
fury  of  the  monks,  he  sent  to  Fharetrius,  entreating  him  to  "jjive  me 
a  few  days'  jj^race,  buth  by  reason  of  my  illness,  and  of  the  danger 
which  lay  iu  my  way.  However,  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  even 
this,  for  on  the  next  day  the  monks  came  with  still  greater  violence; 
and  no  one  of  the  presbyters  ventured  to  stand  by  me  or  succour 
me;  but  withlsharoe  and  a  blush  on  their  faces  (for  they  said  they 
acted  on  the  orders  of  Fharetrius),  they  shuffled  away  and  kept  out 
of  sight,  and  refused  to  answer  when  I  appealed  to  them.  Why 
many  words?  Th(»ni;h  such  dangers  threatened  me,  and  death  was 
almost  in  sight,  and  my  fever  was  j)reying  on  me,  1  threw  myself 
into  my  hrtictt,  noontide  as  it  was,  aud  set  off  amid  the  wailiugs 
and  laments  i)f  the  whole  people." 

TTowever,  he  had  one  more  chance :  at  this  moment  Se- 
leucia,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  Ca}sarea, 
sent  to  oti'er  him  the  use  of  her  suburban  villa,  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  i'rom  the  city ;  a  kindness  which  he  joyfully 
accepted.  This  jj^ood  lady,  moreover,  gave  orders  to  her 
steward  to  "gather  together  the  labourers  on  her  farms  round 
about,  if  the  monks  showed  any  disposition  to  repeat  their 
violence,  and  fairly  to  give  them  battle.  Nay,  she  had  a 
fortified  building  on  her  ground,  where  she  wi^ed  to  place 
him ;  where  neither  the  monks  nor  the  Bishop  oould  xeech 
him.  Howeyer,  the  Bishop  was  too  much  both  for  her  and 
St.  ChrysostonL  He  terrified  her  by  threats  into  submission 
to  his  will ;  and  a  priest,  one  of  his  creatures,  was  sent  to  the 
saint.   The  sequel  shall  be  told  in  his  own  words : 

<*  At  midnight  Evethius,  the  presbyter,  came  into  my  room  when 
I  was  asleep ;  he  woke  me,  and  cried  out  loudly,  *  Up,  I  pray  you, 
the  barbarians  are  coming ;  they  are  close  at  hand/  Fancy  what 
my  perplexity  was  at  these  words.  I  said  to  him,  *  Wliat  is  to  be 
done?  It  is  impossihle  to  make  for  the  city;  for  I  should  fare 
worse  there  than  at  the  hands  of  the  Isaurians.'   He  began  to  urge 
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me  to  Bet  off  on  my  journey.  There  was  no  moon;  it  wis  midnight ; 

it  was  (lark,  pitcli  dark  :  this,  again,  was  a  great  perplexity.  I 
had  no  one  to  aid  me ;  they  all  had  deserted  me.  However,  com- 
])elled  by  the  danger,  and  expecting  instant  deatli,  T  rose  from  my 
betl,  overwhelmed  with  misery  as  1  was,  and  t>rderetl  ton  ln  s.  Eve- 
thius  insisted  they  should  be  put  out  again  :  he  said,  '  The  barbarians 
will  be  attracted  by  the  light,  and  will  fall  upon  ns;^  so  put  out  the 
tOTcheswere.  The  way  was  broken,  steep,  and  stony.  The  mule,  which 
was  carrying  my  litter,  fell ;  down  came  the  litter,  and  I  in  it;  and 
I  had  near  been  killed.  I  jumped  out  of  it,  and  began  to  crawl 
along.  Evethius  dismounted,  and  got  hold  of  me  ;  and  thus  T  was 
nssistetl  or  rather  dragged  forward;  for  I  could  not  possibly  walk  on 
such  difficult  ground,  amid  formidable  mountains,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  night." 

The  sainf  8  military  friends  do  not  play  a  specially  bril- 
liant part  in  this  affair ;  and  their  conduct  tempts  one  to 
think  that  his  praise  of  them  is  rather  owing  to  his  cheerful 
forgiving  spirit,  sanguine  before  trouble,  and  buoyant  after 
it,  than  to  any  merit  of  theirs.  We  may  suppose  they  did 
not  go  to  Seleucia's  villa  with  him ;  if  they  did,  it  is  strange 
he  does  not  mention  them  in  the  Inst  scene.  After  tliis  we 
know  nothing  more  of  his  adventures  before  he  reached 
Cucusus,  thougli  he  had  still  much  heavy  travelling  over  the 
mouuluius ;  he  proceeds  thus : 

"Who  can  describe  the  other  troubles  which  befell  me  on  my 
journey — the  alarms,  the  risks  1  I  think  of  them  every  day,  and 
always  carry  them  about  with  me;  and  am  transported  with  joy, 
and  my  heart  leaps  to  think  of  the  great  treasure  I  have  laid  up. 
Do  you  rejoice  also  over  it,  and  give  glory  to  God,  who  has  honoured 
nie  with  these  sufferings.  But  keep  it  all  to  yourself,  mid  tell  no 
one,  though  the  soldiers  are  able  to  till  the  city  with  their  tales; 
especially  as  they  were  in  extreme  peril  themselves. 

However,  let  no  one  know  these  matters  from  you ;  and  stop 
the  mouths  of  those  who  talk  about  them.  And  if  you  are  pained 
at  this  memorial  of  my  hardships,  know  for  certain  that  I  am  now 
clean  rid  of  them  all;  and  I  am  stronger  in  health  than  I  was  in 
Con.stantinoj»le.  Why  are  you  anxious  about  the  cold  ?  My  dwell- 
ing is  most  comfortably  built,  and  my  lord  Dioscorus  busies  himself 
in  every  way  that  T  may  not  have  the  very  slightest  feeling  of  the 
cold.  If  I  may  conjecture  from  the  trial  I  have  had  of  it,  the  cli- 
mate seems  to  me  quite  oriental,  just  like  that  of  Antioch;  musk  is 
the  temperature,  such  the  character  of  the  air.  Nor  need  you  fear 
the  Isaurians  from  this  time;  they  have  returned  to  their  country: 
the  Prefect  has  left  nothing  undone  to  effect  this.  I  am  much  safer 
here  than  I  was  at  Csesarea.  Henceforth  I  fear  no  one  but  the 
6isho])s;  a  few  of  them  excepted.  How  is  it  that  you  say,  you  have 
received  no  letters  from  mel    X  have  sent  you  three;  one  by  the 
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Boldiers  of  the  prefecture,  one  by  Antony,  one  bj  your  domestie 
Anatoliua:  Uiey  were  long  ones.*^ 

It  is  curious  to  see,  that  while  he  was  compLnning  of  the 
silence  of  his  friends  at  home,  they  were  complaining  of  his.* 
But  now  we  may  fidrly  stop,  having  brought  the  great  con- 
fessor, whose  trials  we  are  tracing,  to  his  juaoe  of  exile. 


MILL  ON  LLBERTY.t 

Amr  hook  of  Mr,  Kill's  which  professes  to  lay  down  fixed 
jKrinciples,  applicable  to  important  questions  of  social  and 
mdiyidual  ethics,  deserves  to  be  as  oamully  stndied  by  those 
who  possess  known  landmarks  and  unalterable  methods  for 

the  guidance  of  life  and  the  discipline  of  the  soul,  as  by  those 

to  wlioTH  all  questions  of  tlie  kind  arc  still  open.  TheOatho* 
lie  faith  places  a  man  in  tlie  best  position  for  forming  a  soimd 
ethical  code,  and  extendinn^  it  to  new  cases  and  exigencies  as 
they  arise ;  but  it  does  not  itself  explicitly  include  such  a  code. 
The  leading  rules  and  distinctions  of  ethic  s  form  no  part  of 
divine  re vt'l at  ion  :  no  ono  cvor  laid  them  down  so  clearly  as 
Aristotle  ;  and  I'roni  hiin,  in  the  middle  afzfos,  saints  roroived 
them,  to  blend  them  into  one  liiirmonious  whole  with  the  truths 
of  revelation.  Kven  now  all  the  work  is  not  done  to  our  hand, 
for  the  ctln'eal  pliilosopliy  of  Catliolics  is  not  unprogl•e^sive ; 
and  therefore  a  work  like  the  Essav  on  Liberty,  thoug-h  ebiefiv 
interesting  to  Protestants,  coneerns  us  also.  A  denial  of  tliis 
would  go  far  to  justify  the  imputations  of  mental  torpor 
which  are  so  freely  made  against  us.  Although  ethical  frrin- 
ciples  do  not  change,  the  applieationg  of  those  principles  may 
Tsiy  with  changing  circumstances  and  relations.  The  mond 
lelation  between  a  child  and  a  father  changes  as  the  child 
grows  to  be  fifteen.  Slavery  may  be,  under  one  set  of  cir* 
cumstances,  justifiable ;  or,  under  another  set,  abominable. 
So  with  liberty  of  thought  and  of  action.  It  may  be  that, 
under  the  social  conditions  of  form(  r  ages,  a  degree  and  kind 
of  repression  of  error  might  advisably,  because  successfully, 
be  employed ;  which  under  modern  conditions  would,  if  at- 
tempted, cause  more  evil  than  it  would  cure. 

Perhaps  t  here  is  no  single  moral  question  upon  which  a 
greater  nirdh  y  of  opinions  is  afloat  among  Catholics  than 
that  of  individual  liberty.    This  by  itself  shows  the  disput- 

•  Vide  also  Kp.  137. 

t  On  Liberty.   By  John  Stuart  ^iilL   J.  W.  Parker  and  Son,  1869. 
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Mb  nature  of  the  whole  subject ;  for  upon  artides  of  faitli 
it  is  notorious  that  there  is  no  such  discoidanoe.   Yet  the 

data  possessed  by  a  Catholic  phices  him  in  a  peculiarly 
favourable  position  for  solving  difficulties.  But  to  recom- 
mend his  views  to  others,  he  must  neither  spare  the  labour 
c£  thought  nor  shrink  from  the  arena  of  discussion. 

TXiG  occasion  of  ^fr.  MilPs  Essay  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
relation  of  the  rationalist  party  in  England  to  the  prevailing 
state  of  opinion.  As  far  as  external  indications  go,  rational- 
ism in  England  is  less  influential,  less  progressive,  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  In  these  last  years,  such  wild  out- 
bursts of  spiritual  rebellion  as  tbe  Nemesis  of  Faith  no 
longer  rise  to  startle  the  religious  world  from  its  propriety. 
Fifteen  years  back,  the  popular  book  on  cosmogony  and 
geology  was  the  f^estiffes  ^the  Natural  mston/  of  the  Cre» 
ation ;  now  it  k  the  Te§iimonif  of  the  Roche,  Among  the 
Bevicws  of  that  school,  some,  like  the  Proepeetive,\«9% 
▼anished  altogether;  others,  like  the  IVeetminstert  contrive 
to  exist,  but  with  a  stationary  circulation,  and  less  than  the 
old  puenacity.  The  Examiner  has  dropped  its  racy  diatribes 
upon  Anglican  Bishops,  finding  probably  that  they  would 
not  suit  the  soberer  tastes  of  its  present  public.  In  1834  tlio 
Churcli  Establishment  appeared  to  be  tottering  under  the 
blows  of  a  legion  of  eneniies  ;  in  ISoU  it  seems  to  be  ns  secure 
against  a  crash  as  tho  Bunk  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  ap- 
pearances, it  is  certain  that  rationalism  is  not  less,  but  pro- 
bably more  widely  spread.  The  thinking,  reasoning  persons 
in  a  nafi(m  must  always  fonn  a  small  minority  ;  and  wlieii 
the  mediocre  majority  are  attached  to  orthodox  opinions,  or 
wliat  they  deem  such,  while  the  social  fabric  is  steady  and 
the  social  bond  strong,  the  dissenting  or  rationalist  opinions 
can  onhr  find  favour  among  the  thinking  minority.  Now 
in  England  it  is  probable  that  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tion  of  this  small  class  belongs  to  tilie  rationalist  camp  at  the 
nresent  day  than  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  Continent,  at 
least  in  France,  the  course  of  thin^  I  believe  has  been  the 
leverse.  Meantime  the  majority,  little  suspecting  the  true 
movement  of  the  currents  of  thou<jht,  are  so  well  pleased 
with  themselves,  and  their  national  character  and  religion, 
that,  with  the  usual-insolence  of  ascendency,  they  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  intolerant  of  marked  divergence  on  either 
side  from  the  popular  standards.  For  the  system  of  the 
Catholic  is  no  less  offensive  in  tlieir  eyes  than  that  of  the 
rationalist.  Strange  to  say,  English  IVotestantism  is  tending 
to  a  sort  of  unitv,  which  may  be  described  as  a  common 
national  sentiment,  strong  enough  to  cause  the  special  di^er- 
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ences  between  sects  to  be  felt  as  very  small  matters.  In  vain 
do  a  few  huiulnd  clergymen,  and  a  few  rural  coteries,  point 
to  the  lan<^uu<j;;e  of  the  Litur<T^y,  insist  on  the  value  of  the 
old  fringe  which  Martin  still  bears  upon  his  coat,  and  utter 
solemn  warnings  ai^ainst  the  sin  of  schism.  In  Mr.  Carl yle's 
language,  **  the  Puseyite  logic  runs  off  John  lUiU  like  water;'* 
and  he  answers,  in  no  gentle  tone,  "  In  spite  of  all  your 
formularies,  Protestant  I  am,  and  Protestant  I  will  remain." 

Against  this  disposition  of  the  nujority  to  encroach  upon 
the  medom  of  thought  and  action  of  dissentinff  minorities, 
Mr.  Mill,  on  the  side  of  the  rationalists,  has  skufully  chosen 
his  ground.  In  some  ways,  the  yoke  of  the  dominant  system 
is  more  oppressive  to  rationalists  than  to  CSatholics.  TVe  are^ 
indeed,  liable  to  be  treated  with  unjust  suspicion,  to  have 
our  children  proselytised,  and  to  experience  in  the  court  of 
law  and  in  the  board-room  the  intolerance  of  the  half-edu- 
cated masses;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  now  persecuted 
into  conformity.  But  rationalists,  having  no  external  orga- 
nisation, arc  left  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  popular  sys- 
tem in  many  things  where  it  is  most  irksome.  They  may 
think  that  marriage  should  be  a  revocable  contract  ;  yet 
public  opinion  riMiders  a  marriage  before  a  registrar  ordi- 
narily inadmissible.  They  may  consider  baptism  an  idle 
ceremony ;  yet  few  of  them  will  brave  social  o})inion  so  far 
as  to  deprive  their  children  of  it.  Thus  opinion  exacts  a 
conformity  to  the  usages  of  the  popular  religion,  which 
rationalists  cannot  but  feel  to  be  humiliating.  In  order  to 
mitigate  this  rigour  of  opinion,  Mr.  Mill  correctlv  judged 
that  a  direct  attack  upon  the  received  system  would  not  ad- 
vance  his  object.  But  he  took  up  the  cry  which  the  received 
system  loudly  utters,  and  pre&ong  the  name  of  liberty  to 
his  essay,  he  claimed  for  the  thing  its  iull  application  in  the 
domain  of  law  and  of  opinion. 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Mill  traces  the  gradual 
development  of  the  idea  of  human  liberty.  The  first  epoch 
of  the  struggle  between  liberty  and  authority  is  marked  by 
the  establishment  of  definite  rights  and  immunities,  wrung 
by  the  subjects  from  the  governing  few  with  the  view  of 
protecting  themselves  against  abuses  of  power.  Such  was 
the  law  erecting  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons  at  Home; 
such  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  ancestors  A  further  step  in 
the  same  direction  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional checks,  mainly  through  the  contrivance  of  a  system  of 
representation,  and  by  committing  to  the  representatives  a 
control  over  the  public  expenditure.  When  power  was  so 
limited  by  checks  that  it  ceased  to  be  formidable,  it  was 
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perceived  ibat  antagonisin  between  tbe  goTemora  and  tbe 
goYemed  was,  after  all,  no  necessity  of  nature ;  tbat  when 
the  idea  of  representation  is  completely  carried  out,  tbe 
distinction  would  be  obliterated  by  the  people  coming  to 
be  their  own  goTemors.  Since,  then,  the  powers  of  tbe 
govemment  had  come  to  cmaDate  solely  from  tbe  governed, 
the  necessity  for  multiplying  checks  on  its  exercise  seemed 
to  be  superseded;  for  why  should  the  people  require  to  be 
protected  against  itself P  But  experiments  have  made  it 
evident  tbat  new  dangers  to  liberty  have  emerged.  "  The 
'people*  who  exercise  the  power,  are  not  ahvays  the  same 
])o()plo  with  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised  ;  aiul  the  *  si^f- 
govcriiiiKMit'  spoken  of  is  not  the  govcrnniunt  of  earli  by 
hiniseli",  but  of  eucli  by  all  tlie  rest.  The  will  of  the  pi'ople, 
moreover,  practically  means  the  will  of  the  most  numerous, 
or  tlie  most  active,  part  of  the  people."  Hence  arose  a  new 
species  of  tyranny,  the  Myrauny  of  the  majority' — as  mani- 
fested cither  in  the  acts  of  the  piihlic  authorities,  or  in  the 
social  intolerance  habitual  to  a  majority.  *'  I'rotection,  there- 
fore, against  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  is  not  enough; 
there  needs  protection  also  against  tbe  tyranny  of  tbe  pre- 
vailing opinion  and  feeling,  against  the  tendency  of  society 
to  impose,  by  other  means  than  civU  penalties,  its  own  ideas 
and  practices  as  rules  of  conduct  on  those  who  dissent  from 
fbem ;  to  fetter  Uie  development,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  tbe 
formation,  of  any  individuality  not  in  harmony  with  its 
ways;  and  to  compel  all  characters  to  fashion  themselves 
upon  the  model  of  its  own/'  The  object  of  the  Essay,  there- 
fore, is,  *'  to  assert  one  very  simple  principle, — that  the  sole 
end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of 
their  number,  is  self- protection."  Our  idf  as  of  our  neigh- 
bour's good  may  justify  our  remonstrating  with,  or  coun- 
selling him  ;  **  but  not  our  compelling  him,  or  visiting  him 
with  anv  evil,  in  case  he  do  otherwise." 

In  the  second  chapter  Mr.  Mill  states  four  grounds  on 
which  ho  infers  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  soeii^ty 
to  allow  the  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  in  the  fullest 
extent.  I'irst,  the  opinions  prevailing  in  society  may  be 
false ;  but  unless  a  free  examination  and  public  discussion  of 
tbeir  groimds  be  permitted,  they  cannot  be  disproved.  Se- 
condly, tbe  received  opinion  may  be  partly  true,  partly  false ; 
wbile  tbe  dissenting  opinion,  though  also  partly  false,  may 
contain  tbe  trutb  wbicb  jb  wanted  to  complete  tbe  pooulflur 
balf-trutb.  Tbirdlv,  tbougb  tbe  received  opinion  is  wnoUy 
true,  yety  unless  it  be  vigorously  attacked  mm  time  to  timoi 
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ao  as  to  elicit  equal  vigour  in  its  defence,  it  may  become  a 
mere  prejudice,  a  matter  of  habit,  not  of  understanding. 
And  lastlj',  the  meaning  of  the  received  doctrine  itself  may 
be  lost  or  enfeebled :  it  may  become  a  mere  lip  profession,  in- 
effectual for  good,  only  obstructing  tlie  growth  of  other  truths 
which  might  be  held  with  real  conviction. 

Mr.  INIill,  in  the  lliird  chapter,  inquires  whether  the  name 
considerations  do  not  recjuire  that  men  should  be  free  to  act 
on  their  opinions,  provided  it  be  at  their  own  risk.  ITcre 
the  chief  difficulty  is,  that  the  end  to  be  attained — individual 
spontaneity  of  conduct — is  so  little  valued ;  that  few  even 
comprehend  William  Humboldt's  dictum,  "  the  end  of  man, 
or  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  eternal  immutable  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  not  suggested  by  vague  and  tnauDent 
desires,  is  the  highest  and  most  harmonious  development  of 
his  powers  to  a  compete  and  oonsistent  whole."  Kot  that 
eaoh  man  is  to  aim  at  independence  of  self-develc^ment,  so 
as  to  undervalue  the  teachmjgs  of  experience ;  on  the  con- 
trary, education  is  unceasing^  to  communicate  them  to  us. 
But  niterwards  the  individual  should  be  free  to  use  and  inter- 
pret eoqperience  in  his  own  way,  instead  of  having  some  cus- 
tomary rendering  imposed  upon  him.  Conformity  to  custom, 
merely  as  custom,  even  though  it  may  happen  to  be  good, 
involves  no  practice  of  the  faculties,  no  moral  choice.  **  It 
really  is  of  importance,  not  only  what  men  do,  but  also  what 
mamier  of  men  tliey  are  that  do  it."  To  choose  his  plan  of  life, 
and  follow  it,  demands  the  employment  of  all  a  man's  facul- 
ties, judgment,  observation,  activity,  discrimination,  decision, 
and  firmness.  This  makes  him  more  of  a  man,  and  his  life 
ampler,  more  eventful,  and  more  richly  store<l,  than  the  life 
of  the  slaves  of  custom.  His  desires  and  impulses,  **  the  raw 
material  of  human  nature,"  are  strengthened ;  and  their  pos- 
sessor is  made  capable,  perhaps  of  more  evil,  but  certainly  of 
more  good. 

In  early  stages  of  society  individuality  was  in  excess,  and 
the  di£cultv  was  to  keep  the  passions  of  individuals  within  the 
bounds  of  the  general  interests  of  society.  But  in  our  own 
day  society  has  got  fairly  the  better  cf  individuality."  The 
danger  lies  now  in  the  uniform  mediocrity  which  threatens 
to  become  the  almost  universal  type  of  character;  even  in 
amusements  men  *'likein  crowds;"  "until,  by  dint  of  not  fol- 
lowing their  own  nature,  they  have  no  nature  to  follow,  their 
human  capacities  are  withered  and  starved." 

Is  such  a  state,  be  asks,  desirable  for  a  human  being? 
It  is  so  according  to  the  Calvinistic  theory,  which  makes 
obedience  the  one  duty  of  man,  and  self-will  his  one  offence. 
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Yet  surely,  he  argues,  it  is  more  religions  to  believe  that  a 
good  Creator  gave  all  humaa  faculties  that  they  might  be 
eultiTated  and  unfolded,  not  rooted  out  and  oonBamed.  In 
what  follows,  the  author  confounds  CalTUiism  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  a  nobler  passage  suoceeds  : 

"  Tt  is  not  by  wearing'  down  into  uniformity  all  that  is  individual 
in  themselves,  but  hy  eultivating  it  and  calling  it  forth  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  that  human 
beingfs  become  a  noble  and  bekutifbl  object  of  contemplation ;  and 
as  tbe  works  partake  the  eharaeter  of  those  who  do  them,  by  the 
same  process  human  life  also  becomes  zidi,  diversified,  and  ani- 
mating ;  furnishiDg  more  abundant  alimcqt  to  high  thoughts  and 
elevating  feelings,  and  streni^t honing  the  tie  which  binds  every  in- 
dividual to  the  race,  by  making  the  race  iutiuitely  better  worth  be- 
longing to.  In  proportion  to  the  development  of"  his  individuality, 
each  persou  becomes  more  valuable  to  himself;  and  is  therefore 
capable  of  being  more  valuable  to  others.  There  is  a  greater  fullness 
of  life  about  his  own  existence;  and  when  there  is  more  life  in  the 
units,  there  is  more  in  the  mass  which  is  composed  of  them** 
(p.  113). 

If  genius  is  necessary  to  mankind,  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows  TTiust  be  preserved.  "  Genius  can  only  breatlie  freely 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.'*  The  present  ascendency  of 
society,  and  the  power  of  the  masses,  was  perhaps  ineyitable ; 
but  still, the  gownineut  of  mediocrity  is  mediocre  govern- 
ment." "  The  initiatbn  of  all  wise  or  noble  things  oomes, 
and  must  oome,  from  individnala ; . . . .  the  honour  and  gloiy 
of  the  average  man  is,  tiiat  he  is  capable  of  following  that 
initiative."  The  increasing  tendency  of  European  society  is 
to  frown  down  individual  diversities  of  character  and  practice, 
and  to  gravitate  towards  the  state  of  things  which  prevails  in 
China  and  all  oriental  countries,  which,  though  once  progres- 
sive, have  for  many  ages  been,  properly  speaking,  without  a 
history,  because  they  have  become  stationary  and  inanimate 
imder  the  numbing  despotism  of  custom.  This  tendency  must, 
it  is  argued,  be  resisted  b^bre  it  is  too  late,  by  asserting  the 
claiimi  of  individuality. 

Having  now  stated  the  doctrine  of  individual  freedom, 
Mr.  Mill  considers  what  restraints  on  that  freedom  are  per- 
missible, and  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the 
authority  of  society  and  the  liberty  of  its  individual  membera 
His  principle  is  simple:  *'  To  individuality  should  belong  that 
part  of  life  in  which  it  is  chiefly  the  individual  that  is  inter* 
ested ;  to  society,  that  part  which  chiefly  interests  society." 
The  individual  (supposing  him  of  legal  age  and  of  sound 
mind)  should  be  free  to  aot  in  any  manner  that  pleases  him» 
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so  long  as  the  interests  of  others  arc  not  directly  injured.  But 
how  to  apply  this  principle  ?  Is  a  person  who  is  grossly  de- 
ficient in  the  "sedf- regarding''  as  distinct  from  the  social 
virtaeSy — in  industry,  sobriety,  frugality,  and  the  like, — ^yet 
who  directly  injures  no  one  else  by  his  conduct, — to  be  in  no 
way  amenable  to  society?  Such  a  person  is  amenable  to 
society  in  reniect  of  the  spontaneous  and  natural  consequences 
which  flow  from  his  conduct,  viz.  the  displeasure,  contempt, 
and  avoidance  of  his  neighbours;  but  not  in  respect  of  positive 
penalties.  If,  indeed,  lie  is  so  deficient  in  his  duty  to  nimself 
as  to  become  disabled  from  discharging  some  definite  duty,  to 
others,  he  may  become  the  fitting  subject  of  moral  reproba- 
tion and  punishment.  But  for  the  merely  contingent  or  ran- 
sfrz/'-firc  injury  wliich  his  conduct  may  cause  to  society,  it  is 
better  tliat  society  should  bear  tlie  inconvenience  tlian  that 
the  principle  of  lil)erty  should  be  infringed;  especially  as  it 
will  generally  happen  that  society  itself  is  partly  to  blame, 
in  having  neglected  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  of- 
fender to  a  right  understanding  of  his  duties  and  opportuni- 
ties as  a  human  being.  Ill-judged  attempts  at  the  coercion 
of  conduct  generally  end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  I'uritan  go- 
yernment  before  the  Restoration,  in  a  strong  rebound  in  uie 
contrary  direction.  With  reference  to  certain  cases,  in  which 
the  free  action  of  the  individual  or  the  minority  might  ap^x?ar 
disputable,  as  in  the  abhorrence  felt  by  a  Mohammedan  so- 
ciety for  the  practice  of  eating  pork,  the  disgust  with  which 
a  Catholic  population  regard  a  married  derpy  and  a  heretical 
worship,  the  horror  wim  which  Sabbatarians  are  inspired 
by  Sunday  amusements,  or  teetotalers  by  dram-drinking,— 
tne  author  argues  that  the  only  principle  which  will  apply  to 
all  these  cases,  and  ^lefend  the  weaker  body  against  coercion 
into  conformity  to  the  tastes  of  the  stronger,  is  this,  "  that 
with  the  personal  tastes  and  self-regarding  concerns  of  indi* 
viduals  the  ])ublic  lias  no  business  to  interfere." 

To  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  thus  explained,  I  am 
disposed  to  give  a  decided  general  adherence.  That  doctrine 
is,  that  the  liberty  of  thought  and  of  its  expression  should  be 
entire  ;  and  that  the  liberty  of  tastes  and  modt's  of  living 
should  be  only  limited  by  the  single  condition,  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  others  be  respected.  By  liberty,  1  mean  ab- 
sence of  accountability  to  any  tevipond  authority;  and,  with 
Mr.  Mill,  I  understand  by  the  subjects  of  this  liberty  ^ei*sons 
of  full  age  and  of  sound  mind.  And  my  thesis  is  this,  that 
although,  in  bygone  states  of  society,  the  employment  of 
coercion  in  order  to  brine  recusants  to  conformity  may  have 
been  occasionally  defensilMe,  as  producing,  on  the  whole,  more 
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go6d  tliaa  evil,  the  circunutances  of  modern  society  are  such 
as  to  render  the  use  of  such  ooerdon  inexpedient  and  repre- 
hensible, because  certain  to  produce  more  evil  than  good. 

It  is  objected  that  such  a  doctrine  is  suitable  enough  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  Catholic  minority  in  England,  but  that 
no  English  Catholic  would  advocate  its  application  to  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  majority  in  Austria,  or  France,  or  Spain,  or 
adapt  to  the  latitude  of  Vienna  the  rule  which  he  approves 
for  the  latitude  of  London.  I  answer,  that  T  make  no  mental 
reservations.  Having  faith  in  my  thesis,  I  am  prepared 
beforehand  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  laid  down  to 
every  variety  of  eireumstances. 

Mr.  Mill  himself,  in  detining  the  range  of  his  doctrine, 

"leaves  out  of  consideration  those  backward  stiites  of  society  in 
which  the  race  itself  may  be  considered  as  in  its  '  nonage'  (p.  23). 
Liberty,"  he  says,  "as  a  j)rincij»le,  has  no  application  to  any  state  of 
things  anterior  to  the  time  whea  maukiud  have  become  capable 
of  beiDg  improved  by  free  and  equal  diseussion.  When  the  wisdom 
of  the  governors  is  far  in  advance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  governed, 
and  the  means  do  not  exist,  by  the  communioation  and  comparison 
of  ideas,  of  etjualising  the  two,  it  is  desirable  and  right  that  the  sub- 
•   jects  should  be  coer^,  if  necessary,  to  their  own  good.** 

In  the  employment  of  coercion,  whether  directly  or  .by 
penalties  attached  to  non-compliance,  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  faith,  I  believe  that  the  test  of  lawfulness  is  success.  To 
exact  the  Indlow  profession  of  the  truth,  while  the  heart  in- 
ternally rebels,  so  iar  from  being  a  success,  is  a  more  disastrone 
failure  than  acquiescence  in  open  recusancy.  Coercion  mc- 
ceeds  only  when  it  produces  higher  moral  results  to  the  per- 
sons coerced  than  were  attained  under  toleration  ;  only  when 
they,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  are  brought  to  admit 
the  expcdioncy  of  the  coercion,  and  ure  visibly  benctited  in 
their  moral  nature  by  having  embraced  the  true  and  discarded 
the  false  opinion.  To  such  success  1  conceive  three  concur- 
rent conditions  are  requi>ite  : 

First,  that  the  persons  coerced  should  not  be  persons  of 
fully-developed  intellect,  but  in  that  immature  mental  state, 
aldn  to  the  case  of  children,  which  justifies,  in  Mr.  Mills  own 
opinion^  the  use  of  despotic  meant  to  effect  their  improve- 
ment. 

Secondly,  that  there  should  exist  a  body  of  teachers  on  the 
side  of  that  true  faith  to  which  men  are  to  be  coerced,  suffi- 
ciently wise,  zealous,  and  virtuous,  and  also  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, to  ensure  that  the  true  doctrine  shall  be  exhibited  in 
its  proper  light  to  the  persons  coerced ;  that  they  shall  be  led 
to  aee  its  intrinsio  superiority  to  the  £alsehood  which  they 
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had  tbrnerlf  embraced,  and,  partly  tJuoaftli  that  msight, 
partly  through  the  moral  elevation  caused  by  contact  witii' 
the  wise  and  good,  attain  to  a  higher  and  more  developed 
etate  of  being  than  they  had  formerly  known. 

Thirdly,  that  there  should  not  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  scene  of  ooercion,  a  civilised  community  or  communi- 
ties of  persons,  who»  having  themselves  repudiated  the  true 
doctrine,  will  sympathise  with  those  who  are  being  coerced  to 
accept  it — will  encourage  them  to  make  resistance,  active  or 
passive,  to  the  coercive  measures  em})l()yed,  and  will  nourish 
in  them  a  feeling  of  ill-usajj^e,  and  of  sulferiug  unjustly  iu  a 
good  cause,  if  the  resistance  is  unsuccessful. 

Only  when  these  three  conditions  meet  can  coercion  be 
really  successful,  and  therefore  legitimate.  It  is  not  dithcult 
to  show  that,  at  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
all  three  conditions  have  concurrcnl.  For  tliree  hundred 
years  Christianity  sutl'ered  from  coercion,  but  could  not  inflict 
it.  The  laws  and  administration  of  Theodosius  were  the  first 
attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  employ  on  the  side  of  the  true 
iaith  the  weapons  which  had  so  often  been  turned  a^nst  it. 
Heresy  was  made  a  crime  punishable  the  civil  tribunals  i 
the  pagan  worship  was  prohibited,  and  its  temples  transferred 
to*the  use  of  the  Ohvrdi.  On  the  whole,  this  coercion  was 
successful ;  its  partial  fiiilure  was  owing  to  the  imperfect  ful* 
filment  of  one  or  other  of  the  fint  two  conditions.  There 
were  many  individual  cases  in  which  the  objects  of  coer- 
cion, being  persons  of  fully-developed  faculties,  were  irri- 
tated, not  rendered  submissive,  by  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived ;  and  there  was  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  a  dearth 
of  good  and  wise  Christian  teachers  to  make  the  faith  a  living 
reality  to  the  pagan  multitude  who  were  forced  to  profess 
it.  Hence  we  read  of  individual  Donatists  and  Priscilli- 
anists  filled  with  a  bitter  and  burning  sense  of  wrong  at  the 
operation  of  the  imperial  laws;  and  also  of  numbers  of  the 
poorer  classes  relapsing  secretly  into  paganism  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, doubtless  to  their  own  grievous  moral  degradation,— 
because  the  truth  had  come  to  them  in  name  only,  and  not  iu 
power. 

St  Augustine's  letter  to  Count  Boniface  (Epist.  185)  on 
the  complaints  of  the  Donatists,  to  whom  the  severe  laws  of 
Theodosius  had  been  applied  to  compel  them  into  submis- 
sion to  the  Church,  is  an  exceedingly  remarkable  production. 
Defending  the  employment  of  coercion  towards  the  Dona- 
tists, the  saint  makes  use  of  hmguage  which  has  been  on  the 
lips  of  persecutors  ever  since ;  citing,  for  instance,  the  texl^ 
compel  them  to  come  in,''  and  tiie  prophecy  that  *'  the 
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kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Ilis  Christ  ;**  and  reff^'rinn^  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  as  a  caso  of  compulsion  cxcrc-ised  by  the  Lord  Himself. 
Yet,  if  we  read  this  letter  attentively,  and  note  the  heavenly 
and  lovin^^  earnestness  which  it  breathes,  as  of  one  bent  to 
win  souls  to  (rod  and  truth,  we  shall  see  in  it  not  the  narrow 
intellect  and  flinty  heart  of  the  ])ersecutor,  but  tlie  earnest 
love  of  a  father,  rejoicing  that  even  by  chasti.sement  his  erring 
children  are  brought  back  to  the  paths  of  duty.  To  restore  to 
the  wanderer  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  truth  is  his  one 
thought ;  and  if  the  severity  of  law  will  effect  this,  where  per- 
suasion would  have  &iled»  he  welcomes  that  severity.  More- 
oyer,  he  distinctfy  testifies  that  the  coercion  used  has  hem 
suocessfol ;  that  crowds  of  schismatics,  humhled  and  |»enitent, 
have  been  received  back  into  the  Ghuicb,  to  their  mmiense 
moral  gain :  '^Multis  profuit  (quod  experimento  probavimus 
et  probamur)  prius  dolore  vel  liraore  cogi,  ut  postea  possent 
doceri."  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  experiment  with  the 
Donatists  seems  to  have  succeeded.  Yet  there  were  indivi- 
duals among  them  whom  it  was  useless  to  treat  like  children, 
and  who  maintained  the  right  of  the  human  mind  to  liberty ; 
they  said  (I  quote  from  the  same  letter),  **  Liberum  est  credere 
vel  non  credere ;  cui  vim  Christus  intulit  ?  quem  coegit  ?" 
and  I  caonut  feel  the  answer  of  St.  Augustine  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

Again,  in  the  ease  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  other 
Teutonic  tribes,  whom  the  authority  of  their  princes  com- 
peUed  to  relinquish  heathenism  and  embrace  the  true  faith, 
as  all  the  three  conditions  were  indubitably  present,  so  the 
act  of  coercion  was  eminently  successful,  and  therefore  legiti- 
inate.  So  fiir  as  it  failed,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quate fulfilment  of  the  second  condition ;  teachers  could  not 
be  fonnd  in  sufficient  numbers  to  instruct  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  the  obedient  crowds  who  came  to  receive  baptism. 

The  coercion  of  the  Albigenses  is  too  mixed  and£fficnlt  a 
question  for  me  now  to  discuss.  That  of  the  I^ollards,  thoudi 
perhaps  in  the  main  successful,  is  yet  a  doubtful  case;  paruy 
because,  through  the  prevalence  of  ecclesiastical  corruptions, 
the  second  condition  was  imperfectly  fulfilled,  partly  owing 
to  the  extravagant  nature  of  the  coercion  itself.  The  sta- 
tute De  harefico  comburendo,  made  for  the  use  and  behoof 
of  the  Lollards,  indicates  an  increased  degree  of  severity  in 
coercion,  at  the  very  time  when  advancing  civilisation  was 
making  even  the  minor  deforces  of  questionable  utility.  The 
cases,  under  the  early  Christian  emperors,  of  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  heretics  are  exceedingly  rare.    One  memorable 
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instance  it  that  of  PrisoiUian,  executed  under  the  sentence  of 
a  civil  court  in  384.  On  this  oocasion  the  great  St.  Martin 
(I  quote  from  Fleary)  "  implored  the  Emperor  Maximus  to 
spare  the  blood  of  the  gxiilty  ones;  saying  that  it  was  quite 
enough  that,  having  been  declared  heretics  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Bishops,  they  should  be  exchi<le(l  from  the  churches: 
finally,  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  bringing  an  ecclesias- 
tical cause  before  a  scculur  judge.''  The  notion  that  it  can  be 
either  right  or  advisable  to  idll  one  man,  in  order  to  convince 
others  that  he  aud  thoy  are  in  the  wrong,  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  singular  hallurinations  which  ever  had  a  firm  hold 
on  the  imagination  of  mankind. 

An  examination  of  tlie  various  conditions  presented  by 
the  chief  cases  of  religious  coercion  which  have  occurred 
since  the  time  of  Const autine  would  fill  a  volume.  I  will 
refer  to  one  more  instance,  t  hat  of  the  coercion  of  the  French 
l*rntestants  under  Louis  XIV.,  culminating  in  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It' ever,  in  modern  times,  coercion 
to  the  true  faith  stood  a  chance  of  success,  it  was  now.  And, 
in  truth,  it  was  Tery  nearly  successfuL  The  mass  of  the 
Huguenot  population  held  their  opinions  traditionally,  and 
oertainljr  did  not  stand  on  so  hiffh  a  firade  of  inteUectual 
cultivation  as  tiie  French  Catholics.  Slany  even  of  their 
ministers^  so  long  as  the  coercion  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected did  not  proceed  to  extravagant  lengths,  and  no  extra- 
neous sympathy  came  to  their  support,  were  led  to  enter  into 
themselves,  to  meditate  calmly,  and  either  embrace,  or  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  Catholic  communion.  Thus  the  first 
condition  was  to^rably  well  fulfilled.  The  second  was  fully 
carried  out  in  some  parts  of  France.  What  l*rotestant  could 
feel  any  humiliation  in  yielding:  to  the  nuissive  intellect,  the 
gloi  ioiis  el()([uenee,  the  apostolic  charity,  oi  the  great  Bossuet? 
Accordingly,  through  all  the  coercive  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  they  reached  an  extravagant  height,  the  diocese 
of  Meaux  under  Bossuet,  like  that  of  Hippo  under  St.  Augus- 
tine, was  the  scene  of  innumerable  real  eonversions,  plaeing 
the  converts  in  a  higher  state,  morally  and  intellectually, 
than  they  were  before.*  In  other  parts  of  France,  which 
then  could  boost  of  an  unusually  large  niunbcr  of  holy  and 
enlightened  Bishops,  things  took,  though  less  strikingly,  the 
same  course.  But  liiere  were  districts  where  instruction  was 
wanting^  or  grossly  defective ;  and  here  coercion  produced  la- 
mentable results.  However,  its  average  operation  had  tended 
to  produce  good  rather  than  evil,  unUl  the  time  when,  over- 

•  For  particulars  1  reicr  to  the  admirable  Life  of  Bossuet  by  ihc  Car- 
dinal de  Bailtoet. 
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straining  the  bent  bow,  it  eiideavourcfl,  by  one  graiul  coap^  to 
extirpate  the  remaining  recusancy  of  France.  The  third,  ne- 
gative, condition,  which  had  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  imme- 
diately broke  down.  All  the  neighbouring  Protestant  com- 
munities took  the  alarm,  and  expressed  by  every  means  in 
their  power  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  and  their  in- 
dignation at  the  treatoient  they  were  receiving.  England 
received  them  with  open  arms,  subscribed  for  them,  wrote 
for  til  cm,  fought  for  them.  Thenceforward  the  coercion  em- 
ployed could  obtain  at  most  a  political  success. 

Ever  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
party  of  literature,  and  the  non-Catholic  communities  of  Eu- 
rope, have  been  incessantly  on  the  watch  to  detect  any  at- 
tempt at  coercion  to  the  true  faith  which  may  be  made  in 
any  part  of  Westeru  I^urope,  and  to  encourai^t'  the  o))jerts  of 
this  "persecution"  to  every  species  of  resistance,  material 
and  moral.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  tliird  condition  of  suc- 
cess does  not  and  cannot  exist  in  Europe;  whence  1  conclude 
that,  in  our  times,  coercion  to  the  true  faith  is  impossibk\ 

Af^in,  every  year  that  passes  ren<h'rs  tlic  iirst  condition 
less  easv  of  fultilment ;  because  advancinix  ci\ ilisation  deve- 
lops  the  general  intellect,  and  alters  that  childlike  condition 
ofthe  human  mind  to  which  alone  compulsion  can  be  applied 
with  moral  benefit.  In  Asia  and  Africa  it  is  still  possible 
that  occasions  may  arise  when  coercion  may  be  employed 
withprofit ;  ih  Europe,  that  period  seems  past  for  ever. 

The  whole  case  maj  be  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  parental 
discipline.  It  is  obvious,  that  although  in  the  early  years 
of  boyhood  punishment  is  often  the  best  means  of  effecting 
moral  improvement,  it  becomes  ever  less-  and  less  expedient 
as  the  boy  is  passing  into  the  youth ;  until  a  time  arrives 
when  the  attempt  to  inflict  it,  so  far  firom  tending  to  good, 
is  attended  with  the  worst  moral  consequences  to  both  par- 
tics.  The  early  8ta^t»  of  the  boy's  education  answers  to  my 
first  condition.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  father 
may  find  punishment  inex[)cdient,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  time  when  it  would  become  so  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Suppose  that  a  son,  whom  his  father  had  jiisi,  chastised,  in- 
stead of  bein<i;  left  to  liinisi'lf  to  reflect  in  loneliness  upon  his 
fault  and  upon  the  means  of  re;i;aining  his  fatiiers  favour, 
were  to  be  immediately  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  play- 
mates, assuring  him  that  he  had  done  nothing  wronj^,  con- 
doling with  him  for  what  he  had  sufiered,  inveighing  against 
the  unjust  severity  of  the  father,  and  suggesting  to  him  mea- 
sures of  resistance  for  the  future.  The  case  is  not  imaginary ; 
a  similar  occurrence  is  related  in  Johnson's  Traveh  in  New 
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BrujisH'ick,  of  a  family  that  removed  from  Canada  info  the 
United  States.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  unless  the  boy 
is  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  firmness  and  humility, 
he  will  adopt  the  view  of  the  case  suggested  to  him ; — he 
will  mutiny  internally,  if  not  openly  rebel,  against  any  future 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  father  to  coerce  him  by  punish- 
ment; and  any  such  attempt,  if  made,  will  have  a  hardening 
and  lowering  effect  on  his  moral  nature.  This  is  an  exact 
ilhutration  of  the  present  state  of  European  society.  Any 
attempt  to  spread  what  is  deemed  the  troth  by  coercive 
means,  raises  up  at  onoe  a  swarm  of  sjrmpathisersy  who  de- 
nounce the  emplo^ent  of  these  means  as  persecution,  and 
encourage  and  assist  the  sufferers.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
whether  this  state  of  things  is  desirable  or  undesirable,  but 
only  to  state  the  fact.  If  it  tells  against  coercion  used  6jr 
Oatholics  in  one  place,  it  checks  coercion  used  against  them 
in  another.  If  it  helps  Protestants  in  Tuscany  and  Austria, 
it  h(»lps  Catholics  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Poland.  But 
from  these  facts  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  coercion 
cannot  succeed  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  and  is  there- 
fore illegitimate. 

I  do  not  shrink  from  any  consequences  of  this  doctrine, 
however  apparently  startling.  It  may  be  said,  "  Would  you, 
then,  abolish  the  censorship  of  books  by  the  civil  power  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  allow  not  only  foreign  heterodox 
works  to  be  imported,  but  those  of  homo  growUi  to  be  pub- 
lished P  Would  a  Christian  government  which  so  acted, 
consult  as  it  ought  for  the  faith  i&nd  morals  of  the  people 
oommitt^  to  its  care  P**  I  answer — ^not,  with  Mr.  Mill,  that 
restraints  on  reading  and  pubUshing  such  works  may  possibly 
keep  out  the  truth;  not>  with  Protestant  divines,  uiat  every 
individual  has  a  moral  right  to  construct  his  religious  creed 
for  himself,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  an  unshackled  free- 
dom* whether  of  choice  for  himself,  or  of  sug^iestion  for 
others ;— but  simply  this^  that  experience  shows  l£at,  at  the 
present  stage  of  European  civilisation,  these  restraints  do 
more  harm  than  good.  In  spite  of  prohibition,  works  of  this 
class  are  sure  to  make  their  way  into  any  country  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  them ;  and  the  difticulty  and  secrecy 
which  surround  thiir  })erusal,  lend  additional  zost  to  the 
doctrines  which  thev  contain.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
writer  inclined  to  heterodoxy  will  spread  a  film  of  ortho- 
doxy over  every  page ;  but  the  practice  which  the  Germans 
call  "  Zwischen  den  Zeilen  lesen"  then  arises,  and  sympa- 
thising readers  see  in  his  guarded  statements  all  the  auda- 
cious things  which  the  author  would  have  said  if  he  dared, 
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and  often  a  great  many  more.  Nor  ia  ilie  practical  difficulty 
of  finding  proper  cenaora  a  alight  one,  as  Milton  pointed  out 
long  ago  in  hia  Areiypagitica.  A  dull  man  will  imagine 
that  to  be  dangeroiia  which  is  only  novel ;  and  will  prevent 
new  ^ou^litH  from  coming  into  the  world,  because  to  his 
own  torpid  intellect  they  seem  unsettling.  Hence  a  twofold 
miachief ;  the  suppression  of  a — perhaps  important — truth, 
and  the  discoiirageniciit  of  uti  anient  soul  from  tlie  pursuits 
for  which  God  and  iiuture  designed  it.  An  unfair  man  will 
have  one  rule  for  this  writer,  another  for  that.  Wwt  oven  if 
it  could  be  ensured  that  all  censors  should  be  saints  and  men 
of  genius,  the  evils  inseparable  from  restraint  would  remain. 

Once  for  all,  coercion  is  an  educational  instrument  which 
Western  Europe  has  outgrown  ;  and  the  citizens  of  her  com- 
monwealth of  states  are  all  bound  to  assume, — and  must 
be  permitted  to  assume, — the  buidens  and  the  dangers  of 
freeaom. 

All  tliia  leaaoning  applies.  It  must  be  observed,  only  to 
coercion  by  ieviporal  authority.  Coercion  by  ccclesiaaocal 
cenauree,  proceeding  in  the  laat  resort  to  excommunication, 
is  inaejparable  froln  the  idea  of  the  Chriatian  Ghurcb ;  all  that 
my  prmciple  requires  is,  that  such  coercion  should  not  be 
enforced  by  penalties  inflicted  by  the  temporal  authority.  I 
may  have  to  refer  to  this  matter  again,  when  I  come  to  apeak 
•  of  Mr.  Mill'a  view  of  the  neutral  character,  in  a  moral  sense, 
of  human  opinions. 

From  an  examination  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Essay, 
it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  two  or 
three  of  the  more  prominent  questionable  statements  which 
it  contains.  But  as  the  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit 
of  my  bringing  these  considerations  to  a  close  in  the  pre- 
sent Numl)er,  I  propose  to  postpone  the  remainder  of  my 
remarks  to  the  next  Rambler,  A. 


DR.  LINGARD'S  ALLEGED  CAllDINALATE. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  a  private  controversy  wa^  being 

carried  on  between  two  able  writers  concerning  the  truth  of 
the  alleged  elevation  of  Dr.  Lingard  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal. 
As  several  interesting  facts  have  come  out  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  on  record 
the  conclusions  to  wlu'ch  they  seem  to  point,  so  as  to  rescue 
all  that  appears  to  have  an  historical  value  from  the  oblivion 
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which  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  might 
Otheruise  entail  upon  it. 

Wliether  IJngard  was  or  was  not  a  cardinal,  is  a  point 
of  no  li«^ht  importance  to  his  bioi^ra])hy.  The  elevation  to 
that  dignity  can  be  no  small  event  in  the  lile  of  a  modest 
country  missionary,  whose  course  was  not  diversified  by  much 
incident,  however  brightened  by  literary  glory.  Yet  the  fact 
can  never  be  determined  with  certainty,  because,  if  Lingard 
was  made  cardinal,  be  was  reserved  in  petto,  that  is,  his 
name  was  kept  secret  in  the  Pope*8  breast  to  bide  its  time  of 
publication.  As  that  time  never  came,  the  secret  died  with  the 
Fope,  and  the  question  can  never  be  clearly  resolved  onless 
it  can  be  sliown  that  the  Pope's  secret  was  known  to  some 
one  who  divulged  it;  but  no  proof  of  the  kind  has  come  out. 
The  question,  therefore,  remains  one  of  opinion,  on  one  hand, 
and  affectionate  reminiscence  on  the  other;  it  is  one  where 
fet  ling  and  fancy  must  to  a  lartre  extent  take  the  place  of 
facts,  and  where  conviction  on  eitiier  side  may  naturally  be 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  small  probability  of  refutation. 

It  appears  that  Leo  XII.,  in  the  consistory  of  October  2, 
182(),  reserved  eleven  cardinals  in  petto;  of  these  he  pub- 
lished six,  December  15,  \S29,  and  died  witliout  publicly 
divulging  the  names  of  the  remaining  five.  Was  Lingard  one 
of  these  live?  Was  he  pointedly  described  or  alluded  to  in 
the  allocution  which  announced  the  creation  of  the  cardinals? 
Was  it  the  general  opinion  of  Rome  at  the  time  that  he  was 
one  of  those  described  t  And  did  the  Pope,  in  any  private 
conversations  or  other  dealings  with  the  historian,  give  him 
to  understand  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  cardinal  ? 

The  allocution  of  October  2,  was  never  published; 

those  who  reported  it  at  the  time  trusted  to  their  memories  or 
their  notes.  They  said  that  one  of  the  eleven  new  cardinals 
was  described  as  "  a  foreigner,  a  writer  of  history  ex  ipsis 
haustam  Jhntihus' — "a  man  of  great  talents,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  whose  writings,  drawn  ex  autfu  nticis  foutibus^  had  not 
only  rendered  great  services  to  religion,  but  had  delighted  and 
astonished  Europe."  If  the  Pope  was  known  to  have  been  on 
good  terms  with  Dr.  Lingard,  a  description  conceived  in  these 
terms  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  any  other  person.  But  the 
question  occurred,  Were  tlie  terms  accurately  reported  ?  With 
^reat  trouble,  the  allocution  itself  has  been  discovered,  and 
Its  genuine  words  produced:  they  are,  **  Praeter  bos  qualuor, 
Cardinalem  creamus  virum  religione,  pietate  acdoctrina  arche- 
typis  et  nativis  e  fontibus  hausta  insignem,  qui  libris  editis  ca- 
tholicam  adversus  baereticos  et  schismaticos  veritatem  strenue 
non  minus  quam  feliciter  tuetur*'* — Besides  these  fouTf  we 
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create  cardinal  a  man  distinguished  for  religion, piety,  and  learn- 
inff  drawn  from  original  and  native  sources,  who,  in  his  pub- 
lished writings,  defends  the  Catholic  truth  not  less  strenuously 
than  successfully  against  heretics  and  schismatics.*'  In  these 
lines  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  person  being  a  foreigner, 
or  a  writer  of  history,  nor  about  his  writings  having  delighted 
and  astonished  Europe.  Unfortunately  vvc  arc  not  informed 
whether  all  the  eleven  cardinals  were  described  in  analogous 
sentences,  so  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  missing  expressions 
were  contained  in  other  passages  of  the  allocution.  In  de- 
fault of  this  information,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  they  are 
the  variations  of  unsteady  memories,  the  unconscious  addi- 
tions of  friendly  feelinj^s,  the  common  growth  of  rumour,  or 
a  jumble  of  the  descriptions  of  two  persons  into  one. 

Suppose,  however,  that  this  passage  was  the  only  one  in 
the  allocution  that  could  be  presumed  to  apply  to  Lingard, 
it     clear  that  the  genuine  words  no  longer  tell  the  same  clear 
tale  as  the  reported  expressions.     All  investigations  con- 
ducted with  real  historical  accuracy,  by  Protestants  or  Ca- 
tholics, will  at  last  result  in  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
Church;  therefore  the  historical  labours  of  Lingard  no  doubt 
did  much  to  defend  Catholic  truth  against  heretics  and  schis- 
matics.   But  if  we  were  searching  for  a  word  which  by  itself 
should  best  describe  and  define  this  serviceable  talent,  should 
we  call  itdwlrinaf  Philological  arguments  are  generally  worth- 
less; and  the  composer  of  the  allocution  may  have  written 
in  a  hurry,  without  any  particular  reason  for  his  choice  of 
words.    But,  in  its  derivative  sense  and  in  its  Christian  use, 
doctrina  is  singularly  inappropriate  to  describe  historical  in- 
vestigation. Doctrina  is  taught  or  traditional  knowledge.  In 
a  Christian  mouth  it  means  the  Creeds  and  the  Catechism  ;  in 
a  philo>opher's  mouth  it  means  theory  and  system.  The  know- 
ledge of  occurrences  is  rather  history,  erudition,  and  science, 
whose  sources  are  annals,  state-papers,  letters,  and  diaries;  a 
man  may  read  these  for  ever  without  drawing  doctrine" 
from  them,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  formed  system  of  prin- 
ciples and  hets  that  is  received  and  taught  in  globo»  We 
speaJc  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  Scripture,  of  a  school, 
of  a  philosophical  historian,  of  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  or  a  na- 
turalist—not  of  the  doctrine  of  an  annalist,  or  a  collector  of 
historical  documents.  These  are  the  native  sources  of  history, 
not  of  doctrine.  If  historical  learning  had  been  before  alluded 
to,  doctrina  was  a  word  inappropriate  enough ;  but  to  use  it 
as  the  first  and  only  intimation  of  the  particular  sphere  of  the 
writer,  must  have  made  people  think  that  it  alluded  to  contro* 
versies  of  dogma,  morals,  or  discipline* 
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It  maj  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  there  is  a  tech- 
nical sense  in  which  the  words  **  doctrina  ex  archctypis  et 
nativis  fontibus  hausta"  may  be  understood.    Tliere  is  a 
scientific  nietliod  wliich  the  Germans  call  "  quellenniassi<j:,"  ex 
ips'issimis  fotilibus,  as  opposed  to  the  compendious  method  of 
studying  only  compilations  and  commentaries.    Those  who 
liave  once  tried  this  method,  generally  consider  that  if  a  book 
of  theology  or  history  is  written  on  any  other  principle,  it 
belongs  to  a  wholly  dilFerent  category,  and,  however  respec- 
table and  meritorious  in  its  proper  sphere,  is  not  to  be 
treated  or  spoken  of  as  a  really  scientific  work.    A  mao 
might  have  (jribbon  or  Grote  bv  heart,  and  yet  have  no  real 
original  scientific  knowledge  of  Roman  or  Grecian  histoty; 
though  he  might  make  a  great  show,  like  a  barrister  who  is 
crammed  for  a  special  case,  and  eclipse  and  out>talk  a  far 
better  scholar.  So  in  theology,  he  might  know  profoundly  all 
the  books  written  by  divines  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
add  up  all  the  authorities  for  all  tlie  scholastic  speculations 
that  have  bubbled  up  in  the  stream  of  thought ;  but,  on  this 
principle,  he  would  be  no  theologian  unless  he  had  studied 
painfully,  and  in  the  sources,  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.    A  theologian  cannot  choose  be- 
tween the  fathers,  the  scholastic  writers,  and  the  modern 
schools,  any  more  than  a  historian  can  choose  whether  he  will 
read  Livy  or  Polybius  for  the  account  of  the  Punic  war. 
Without  this  method,  a  man  may  have  an  immense  reading  in 
theologians,  and  yet  be  but  a  diletUuite  in  theology.    Tliis  is 
why  Dr.  Newman's  essay  on  St.  Cyril's  formula  in  the  Atlantis 
of  July  1858  has  been  called  a  fragment  of  theology  ;  for  it 
was  original  and  progressive, — two  qualities  which  the  via  regia 
of  compendia  can  never  impart  to  the  traveller  on  that  line. 
These  qualities  have  been  observed  also  in  the  late  Robert 
Wilberforce*s  work  on  the  Eucharist;  and  I  have  heard  a 
most  eminent  Jesuit  theologian  commend  Dr.  Pusey*s  un- 
finished work  on  baptism  as  the  best  extant  for  the  same 
reasons.    The  absence  of  this  scientific  method  and  of  ori- 
ginal learning  classes  other  works  in  an  inferior  rank,  from 
which  no  talent  can  redeem  them ;  they  may  have  a  momen- 
tary passing  importance,  but  the  swift  stream  of  time  hurries 
them  out  of  sight;  they  have  no  weight  to  hold  them,  as  by 
an  anchor.     In  this  technical  sense  the  '*  doctrina  nativis  e 
fontil)us  hausta"  would  best  apply  to  men  like  Mtjiikr,  whose 
Unity  of  the  C/iurch  appeared  in  \  8,15,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  allocution.    But  he  was  only  thirty  years  old  in 
1826,  and  probably  unknown  in  Home,  where  liis  language  is 
nearly  as  hard  to  be  understood  a§  ours ;  and  if  the  book  bad 
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been  known^  hii  uotenable  sentiments  on  the  origin  and  ex« 
tent  of  the  episcopal  authority,  though  not  so  heterodox  as 
some  propositions  m  the  second  volume  of  Laraennais*  Es§aiy 
on  hidifference^  would  probably  have  been  a  bar  to  any 
honours  or  even  encouragement.  It  was  not  till  1<S27  and 
that  he  fairly  established  his  reputation  by  his  Athana' 
sius  the  Great  and  his  Si/mbolik,  X  do  not  therefore  seriously 
advance  a  claim  in  his  behalf. 

It  remains,  tlien,  that  the  expressions  **  doctrine  from  ori- 
ginal sources,"  and  "  writings  which  strenuously  and  success- 
fully defend  Catholic  truth  against  heretics  and  schismatics," 
are  frimd  facie  much  more  applicable  to  a  theological  contro- 
versialist than  to  a  historian :  this  is  proved  by  the  alteration 
they  in  fact  underwent  in  order  to  make  them  seem  appli- 
cable to  Lingard.  The  only  reply  to  this  is,  Perhaps  the 
Pope  changed  these  expressions  in  reading,  said  Mttoria 
instead  of  doctrina^  and  added  the  word  foreigner,*'  and 
the  phrase  about  the  astonishment  of  Europe.  I  have  no 
answer  to  make;  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  Pope  simply 
read  what  was  written  for  him,  he  did  not  allude  either 
plainly  or  appropriately  to  Lingard.  This  is  no  real  reason 
why  Lingard  may  not  have  been  meant,  or  at  least  why  he 
may  not  have  been  one  of  the  five ;  but  if  he  was,  the  infer- 
ence cannot  be  drawn  from  the  allocution,  and  we  must  go  to 
other  sources. 

It  is  argued  that,  in  the  general  opinion  of  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  person  alluded  to  in  these  words  was  Lingard.  Dr. 
Gradwell,  then  president  of  the  English  College,  thought  so, 
and  heard  it  publicly  talked  of  at  Torlonia's  table ;  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  then  at  the  College,  acquiesced,  and  retained  the 
opinion  for  some  years,  till  it  was  changed  by^  a  conversation 
with  the  Abbate,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Fomari.  In  some  cir- 
cles it  was  believed  to  be  Lingard,  in  others  not.  At  first,*' 
says  Dr.  Gradwell,  **  it  was  supposed  to  be  Mgr.  Mai,  or 
Marchetti ;  some  bigots  thought  Lamennais ;  though  the  last 
has  almost  surfeited  Home."  The  "  bigots"  are  probably  those 
who  wanted  to  put  Lingard*s  mediaeval  volume  on  the  Index 
in  1823.  Roman  society  is  divided  into  so  many  separate 
circles,  and  there  is  such  an  evident  absence  of  all  means 
of  arriving  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  real  statistics  of 
opinion,  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  a  point 
which  at  most  need  prove  no  more  than  that  Lingard 's  friends 
and  admirers  hoped  and  believed  that  he  was  the  person 
intended. 

But  suppose  the  Pope  bad  himself  given  Lingard  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  to  be  cardinal ;  this  would  put  a  new 
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face  on  the  matter.  Lingard  was  in  Rome  in  1825 ;  was  asked 
by  Testa,  tlie  Pope*8  secretary,  how  long  it  would  take  liim 
to  finish  his  History  ;  and  had  a  conversation  witli  Loo  Xil., 
which,  according  to  the  account  he  gave  to  Dr.  Rock,  amounts 
to  this:  that  Leo  invited  him  to  remain  in  Rome;  that  he  de- 
clined on  account  ofliis  History;  tluit  the  Pontiff  pressed  him, 
and  at  lenjjth  asked  him  how  lon^  it  would  be  before  he 
lini.s]ied  his  work.  "This,"  adds  l>injj^ard,  *' I  put  off  with 
some  indefinite  answer."  This  was  certainly  a  great  deal; 
but  it  turns  out  that  there  was  much  more  behind.  Lint^aid 
did  not  counnunicate  his  whole  secret  to  Dr.  Rock;  but  irave 
his  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Lomax  a  much  more  detaiUcl  ac- 
count, which  she  related  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  July  28, 
1851.    She  tells  us,  as  if  repeating  Lingard's  words, 

"Cardinal  Litta*  called  on  me  one  morning  at  the  Kniilish  Col- 
Icfje,  and  me  it  was  the  Po|>e's  wish  that  I  should  he  a  c;iidinal. 
Now  this  vv;js  not  at  all  in  niy  way;  so  1  said  I  could  not  accept  it, 
as  it  was  my  intention  to  return  to  England  and  go  on  with  my  His- 
tory. He  said  that  probably  the  Pope  might  overcome  that  reso* 
lution,  and  that  I  was  to  go  to  the  Vatican  the  following  day.  I  did 
so ;  and  atier  going  through  many  large  apartments,  was  shown  into 
asmnlh  I  one,  where,  seated  in  such  a  position  with  respect  to  the 
door  that  I  did  not  perceive  him  on  Hrst  entering,  was  his  Holi- 
ness Leo  XII.  He  received  nie  very  kindiv:  seemed  nninsed  at  mv 
walking  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  then  suddeidy  turrnng 
round  and  percervini^  him,  and  itnmedi.'itely  broached  tlif  snl)ject. 
He  said  he  wit>lied  me  to  become  cardinal-protector  of  tiie  Euglish 
missions." 

The  historian  declines,  ami  pleads  his  History.  The  Pope 
urges  that  materials  could  be  got  in  Italy  j  till  at  length  the 
conversation  closes  as  follows  : 

**I  then  said  I  did  not  possess  the  means  that  were  in  my  opi- 
nion necessary  properly  to  maintain  that  dignity  ;  to  wliicii  lie  replied 
that  that  objection  conld  easily  he  obviated.  Still  1  remained  ob- 
stinate; but  even  at  onr  partmg  interview  he  rt  turntd  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  said  I  should  be  a  cardinal  in  jutto.  Tins  I  dd  not  care 
about  so  long  as  I  remained  there,  i.e.  secret  in  the  Pope's  heart." 

This  narrative,  if  true,  settles  the  question  ;  and  the  au- 
thentic source  to  which  it  is  traced  forbids  us  to  doubt  of  its 
general  accuracy.  There  is  an  evident  mistake  iii  substi- 
tuting Cardinal  Litta  for  Monsignor  Testa  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ])lays  strange  tricks  with  one's  remembrance  of  names, 
however  facts  may  remain  unaltered.  After  such  a  conver- 
sation,  when  the  Pope's  allocution  was  related  to  Lingard, 

*  A  mistake  for  Mgr.  Testa. 
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eipecially  with  the  slight  verbal  modifications  which  I  have 
recorded,  he  naturally  took  the  description  to  himself^  and 
wrote  off  to  M<?r.  Testa,  to  tell  him  that  he  should  lind  means 
to  inform  the  Pope  that  such  an  aj)})<Miitment,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  would  he  very  inexi)edic'nt.  Liiigard,  however, 
did  not  then  learn  any  thing  more  positive.  He  writes  in  a 
letter,  jirohahiy  about  this  period,  **  I  know  nothing  more  of 
the  matter  than  inferences  wliich  I  might  draw  from  I.eo's 
words  to  me,  and  iiujuiries  which  he  made  of  me  through 
Algr.  Testa,  and  his  allocution."  But  by  September  181-0  he 
seemt  to  have  come  to  know  that  he  was  the  man ;  and  as 
Leo*8  death  bad  taken  away  the  chief  motives* of  secrecy,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  write,  He  described  me- in  the  consis- 
tory as  one  who  offered  to  the  world  hiiioriam  ex  ipsis  haustam 
foniibui/*  And  again,  in  Noyember  ISSOi  "  I  expected  to 
find  some  allusion  to  the  fact  of  my  having  heen  made  car- 
dinal in  petto  by  Leo  XiL,  when  he  gave  me  the  large  gold 
medal  wliich  you  have  seen."  Lingard,  then,  evidently  be- 
lieved, and  probably  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  the  man 
described ;  or  at  least  one  of  the  other  four  reserved.  Though 
but  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  results  of  my  critical 
examination  of  the  text  of  the  allocution,  or  to  the  opinion  of 
the  gossips  of  Home,  it  must  be  conceded  tliat  these  testi- 
monies of  Dr.  Lingard  are  of  great  importance  to  tlie  argu- 
ment;  and  till  it  is  satisfactorily  ])roved  that  he  had  no  foun- 
dation but  liis  fancy  for  his  faith,  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  grave,  cautious,  unimpulsive  investigator  was 
as  slow  to  allow  iiimself  to  be  inflated  with  the  exaggerations 
of  flatterers  as  to  be  carried  away  with  the  sophisms  of  par- 
tisan historians.  1  do  not  pretend  that  it  follows  that  be- 
cause Leo  talked  of  making  him  a  cardinal  in  18^^,  therefore 
he  did  make  him  one  in  lS26,  The  Pope  may  have  changed 
his  mind.  But  if  he  did  not  change  his  mind,  Lingard  was 
made  cardinal.  The  historian  suspected  it  in  18^,  and  imme- 
diately took  measures  to  prevent  or  delay  the  promulgation ; 
his  coikfident  tone  in  1810  and  1850,  when  he  speaks  of  his 
being  cardinal  as  a  fact,  leads  me  to  think  that  after  Leo's 
death  he  must  have  obtained  some  confirmation  of  his  sus- 
picions. As  to  Lamennais,  he  was  triumphantly  received  in 
Home  in  182-5  or  18'24.  J^-m)  kept  his  portrait  in  his  room, 
and  granted  him  exemption  from  his  lireviary  to  allow  him  to 
consecrate  more  time  to  the  delence  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  the 
Pope  proposed  to  him  to  fix  himself  at  Rome,  oflered  him  a 
cardinalitial  place — that  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican — w  ith  the 
assurance  of  a  speedy  promotion  to  the  cardinalate ;  and  La* 
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mennais  only  got  off  by  representing  the  great  utilitjr  of  his 
presence  in  France  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

Front  this,  and  n)nch  more  that  has  transpired,  I  think  that 
Leo  intended  to  make  hoth  J^inLrard  and  Latnennais  cardinals: 
the  sentence  of  the  allocution  applies  perhaps  better  to  the 
French  man  than  to  the  Englishman ;  the  contemporary  opinion 
of  Rome  was  divided,  and  Liameiiiiais  and  Lingard  both  had 
their  partisans.  Both  seem  to  have  received  a  verbal  promise 
from  the  Pope  of  the  cardinaPs  hat ;  Lamennais  on  the  con« 
dition  of  his  remaining  in  Rome,  Lingard  unconditionally,  or 
only  with  the  condition  required  by  himself,  that  he  should 
remain  in  petto  till  he  had  finished  his  History.  Why  should 
we  not  believe  that  both  were  cardinals? 

It  may  be  objected,  How  could  the  same  Pope  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  rewards  on  two  men  so  diametrically  op- 
posed as  Lingard  and  Lamennais  ? — Lingard,  who  never  was 
moved  to  swerve  from  truth  by  even  religious  affections;  and 
Lamennais,  who  inaugurated  in  France  the  new  idea  and 
fashion  of  religious  controversy, — to  exaggerate  the  truth  on 
all  disputed  points,  to  argue  like  a  judge,  to  treat  opponents 
with  disdain,  to  cover  them  with  irony,  bitterness,  and  con- 
teni}>t, — whose  very  motto  was,  **  hit  liard,  without  minding 
whether  you  hit  right,"  and  who  denounced  all  who  ditfered 
from  his  way  of  defending  truth  as  ])oltroons  always  ready  to 
surrender,  always  on  the  point  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  ? 
Yet  Rome  can  only  act  on  the  information  that  reaches  her ; 
true  or  false,  it  is  all  she  has.  Many  a  St.  Ccelestine  has 
been  deceived  with  the  Hibernian  triumphs  of  a  Palladius. 
**  The  news  of  his  temporary  suceess,*'  says  Dr.  Todd,*  "  soon 
began  to  spread  far  and  wide;  it  was  not  long  before  it 
reached  Rome  itself,  and  created  there  the  impression  that 
the  whole  country  had  become  Christian.  But,  as  often 
happens,  events  were  magnified  in  proportion  as  they  be* 
came  the  universal  topic  of  conversation;  Palladius'  success 
was  very  far  from  being  what  report  pretended ;  it  was 
partial  and  momentary."  News  like  this  might  be  brought 
of  Lamennais'  work  in  France  ;  his  future  would  not  be 
contemplated,  while  he  was  doing  a  present  direct  service 
to  religion.  The  splendour  of  his  genius,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  reputed  triumphs,  would  answer  for  him.  Lingard's 
inliuence  belonged  to  another  and  less  popular  order.  But 
the  publication  of  his  History  coincided  with  the  Emanci- 
pation movement,  aud  doubtless  helped  it,  and  was  helped 
by  it;  and. the  authorities  were  naturally  glad  to  trace  the 
origin  of  die  great  fermentation  to  the  influence  of  one  of 

*  Pitnmt  of  Srin,  p.  6. 
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themselves.  Thus  in  that  peculiar  political  atmosphere  the 
modest  starlifTjlit  ot  Lin«j^ard  inij^lit  remain  visible  even  by  the 
side  of  the  smoke  and  glare  of  Lamennais'  fires.  There  were 
even  Frenchmen  who  patronised  the  Knglislinian.  in  hopes  of 
counteracting  tlie  influence  of  their  meteoric  countryman. 
The  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  said  that  Lingard's  History  had 
**  done  more  good  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  France  tlian  any 
Oth«r  that  had  ajjpeared  while  in  Rome  it  was  regarded 
**  as  one  of  the  great  causes  which  had  wrought  such  a  change 
in  public  sentiment  in  England  on  Catholic  matters."  Both 
Lingard  and  Lamennais,  then,  were  such  men  as  a  Pope  might 
delight  to  honour;  for  their  present  influence  alone  was 
visible,  time  had  not  developed  their  respective  tendencies; 
accuracy  and  passion  were  for  the  time  labourers  in  the  same 
field,  both  were  reaping  wondrous  harvests,  and  so  an  equal 
reward  might  easily  be  reserved  in  petto  £ot  both. 

Z. 


KAPOLEOKISM  AKD  ITS  AFOSTOLAxk 

Sir, — T  Inivc  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  follow  your  correspon* 
dent  "  J.  O."  througli  his  answer  to  what  he  calls  my  "  attack,"  nor 
am  I  anxious  to  viiidionte  myself  from  the  criticisnn  contained  in 
his  letter.  But  it  is  iniportjiut,  in  a  higher  interest  than  any  which 
is  merely  personal  to  him  or  nie,  that  I  should  point  out  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  application  he  has  assigned  to  my  severe  iau- 
guuge  and  for  this  pui|>08e  I  must  thwefore  appeal  to  yon  for  a 
small  poition  of  yow  space,  and  to  your  readers  §or  a  few  moments 
of  their  attention. 

Ib  writing  down  ny  '^thovglits  on  tlie  causes  of  the  present 
Wsr,7  I  was  careful  to  avoid  every  mention  of  Lewis  Napoleon,  and 
every  expression  of  oj)inioii  on  his  clmrfictin*.  Not  that  1  think 
him  simply  *'  a  man  to  wonder  at  and  admire,  '  whose  mind  we  can- 
not su))ji'ct  to  analysis,  and  the  main  drift  of  whose  designs  we  can- 
not see  ;  but  because  the  subject  which  I  endeavoured  to  place  before 
yonr  readers  is  distinct  fipom  these  eonaiderations,  and  far  exceeds 
them  in  importance :  and  my  desire  was  not  to  excite  sympathy  or 
haived  towards  any  particular  person,  but  to  draw  nu  n's  thoughts 
to  the  nature  and  progress  of  a  political  system  which  X  believe  to 
cmi^itute  at  this  moment  the  greatest  danger  of  European  society. 

My  definiti(m  of  tliis  system  is,  "  a  despotism,  based  on  social 
equality  ;  upheld  by  military  power  ;  aggressive  as  the  first  condition 
of  its  e^ii»teuce;  aud  propagaudiflt  by  the  constitution  of  its  nature.** 
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It  came  into  existence,  and  jjrew  to  maturity,  under  one  Xapoleou  ; 
end  after  its  first  discomfiture,  it  emerged  again  under  another  :  and, 
since  one  needs  must  iiud  some  name  to  be  a  Bjmbol  of  its  complex 
nature,  I  call  it»  after  ito  acknowledged  chiefe — ^notlmperuUiem,  for 
there  are  other  empires,  formed  on  other  priuciplea  than  thein ;  not 
Buonapartiam,  for  it  is  a  thing  apart  from  their  proper  &mily  tradi- 
tion ;  but  Na])oU>oQi8m,  because  wherever  it  has  yet  been  manifested, 
it  has  owned  allegiance  to  a  Napoleon  ;  aud  wherever  a  Napoleon 
has  yet  reigned,  he  has  done  so  as  its  avowed  rc]>resentative. 

I  have  described  this  system  as  the  fii-st-born  of  demoeracv, 
because  in  the  whole  civilix'd  world,  including  America,  I  know  no 
such  pure  democracy  as  that  lu  France ;  while  this  is  the  only  great 

r»litical  system  to  which  French  democracy  has  siren  birth.  And 
speal^  of  its  apostoUtCi  because  the  principle  jmich  gave  it  Inrth 
acts  through  it  on  society  at  large;  because  it  energizes,  not  in  pro- 
gress, but  in  conquest ;  not  by  way  of  self-development  or  self* 
transformation,  but  by  assimilating  to  its  own  type  all  other  forms 
of  social  and  political  existence,  trampling  out  with  its  mailed  heel 
the  independent  life  of  nations,  and  going  through  the  world  with 
the  sword  in  one  hand  un<l  the  Code  Napoleon  in  the  other,  to 
establish  a  necessary  uuity  of  power""  ou  an  actual  equality  of 
servitude. 

This  apostolate  I  believe  to  be  an  impious  one, — ^impious  alike 

in  the  origin  from  which  it  springs,  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried 
on,  and  the  end  at  which  it  aims.  For  what  are  all  these,  when  we 
have  traced  them  to  their  elements,  but  counterfeits,  in  whieh  the 
low  passions  of  om-  nature  mock  its  noble  aspirations  ?  Men  must 
forget  what  honour  means,  before  they  can  thirst  for  glory  ;  re- 
nounce tlieir  fellowship  in  the  great  victories  of  human  intellect, 
before  they  send  out  bayonets  and  cannon  to  maintain  the  "  fight 
for  an  idea deny  the  true  universal  empire  beneath  which  all 
ranks  are  equal  and  idl  races  one,  before  they  dream  of  forcing  on 
rductant  nations  their  own  principles  of  life  and  polity,  and  mould- 
ing the  world  like  another  chaos  beneath  the  hand  of  a  new  regene- 
rator. Napoleonism  is  impious,  not  merely  l»ecause  the  combination 
of  events  has  brought  it  for  the  last  few  months  into  collision  with 
immediate  ecclesiastical  interests,  but  because  in  its  own  nature  it 
is  a  reversal  of  that  order  which  l>ivine  Providence  ha8  established 
in  the  histoiy  of  man.  And  when  it  passes  its  own  local  bounds,  to 
propagate  its  principles  by  brute  force  m  other  countries,  it  enten 
on  an  apostolate,  obligatory  indeed,  if  those  principles  are  true,  and 
inevitable  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own ;  but  uone  the  le-s,  under 
whatever  circumst«nces  or  pretexts,  simply  and  strictly  impious. 

It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  apostolate  that  Napoleonisjn  sent  its 
armies  across  the  Alps.  France  had  no  wrongs  to  re<lress.  no  dangers 
to  avert,  no  insults  to  avenge,  in  Lombardy.  lUit  the  extorted  hom- 
age of  othei*8  is  the  vulgar  opiate  with  which  men  lull  themselves 
into  foigetfulness  of  their  own  lost  self-respect ;  and  those  are  not 
empty  words,  **  II  n*y  a  jamais  eu  ches  les  peuples  libres  de  gou- 
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▼eraement  asscz  fort  pour  r^primcr  long-temps  la  liberty  k  Fint^eiir 
Bans  donncr  la  gloire  au  dehors."  Democratic  despotism  is  essenti* 
ally  a  tlnnij  of  one  idea.  It  worships  nothing,  apprehends  nothing, 
tends  to  nothing,  iiropiipitcs  nothin<,',  hut  itself.  All  that  lies  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  its  own  direct  control  is  a  weariness  to  its  eye 
and  a  vexation  to  its  mind  ;  an<l  its  action  on  all  other  systems  is 
not  to  lend  them  strength  for  the  perfection  of  their  own  develop- 
ments, bat  to  break  down  and  destroy  them,  that  it  majr  fife^ioa 
their  ruins  into  a  throne  for  its  own  solitary  majesty.  The  stand- 
ing abnegation  both  of  history  and  fact,  it  not  only  represents  the 
principle,  but  it  constitutes  the  embodied  triumph,  of  the  revolution ; 
and  wherever  its  influence  exteinls,  the  revoluti<Ml  gains,  ip90  faucHo^  at 
the  expense  of  the  conservatism  of  P]urope. 

Ft»r  what  is  tliis  revolution,  of  whicii  I  am  told  that  every  body 
knows  tiie  meaning,  and  yet  of  which,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the 
loudest  opponents  in  word  are  the  most  obsequious  flatterers  in  deed) 
I  write  cmrenU  eaJbrno,  and  X  cannot  stay  dther  to  guard  my  pro- 
positions or  to  prove  them ;  but  I  liave  no  fear  of  any  argument 
that  can  be  brought  against  me,  when  I  say  that  the  real  centre  of 
European  revolution  is  "  the  throned  power  at  Paris."*  For  what 
"Wc  have  to  fear  is  not  the  change  of  dynasties,  the  fall  of  thrones, 
the  spread  of  liberal  opinion,  the  growing  strength  of  the  popular 
■will.  These  lie,  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  forwanl  ]>ath  of  civilisation ; 
and  alou^  that  path  the  human  race  advances  to  the  term  of  its  pro- 
yidential  training.  But  what  we  have  to  fear  is  the  reversal  of  its 
course,  the  turning  back  of  society  towards  lower  motives,  meaner 
aims,  less  generous  aspirations,  less  ennobling  hopes.  Brute  force 
stands  ever  watching  to  rettike  the  spoils  that  law  and  liberty  have 
won  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  every  vic- 
tory she  gains,  she  gains  over  that  conservative  force  by  which 
alone  society  can  Ikj  inn)elled  along  the  settled  order  of  its  progress. 
Napolconism  is  the  living  victory  of  brute  force  over  the  intellect 
and  moral  sense  of  Fmuce.  It  is  the  revolution,  not  in  embryo, 
not  in  conflict,  but  consummated,  triumphant,  crowned. 

I  do  not  understand,  then,  what  your  ooirespondent  means  when 
he  says,  that  "Louis  Napoleon  has  not  been  carried  away  by  the  re- 
volution." Of  course  he  has  not ;  where  should  it  carry  him  to?  It 
is  but  the  htpyua,  of  which  the  system  he  represents  is  the  tpyov ; 
and  loathsome  as  all  the  stnges  «>f  its  course  may  be,  it  is  in  the  light 
of  its  final  result  that  we  fear  and  hate  it  most.  A  j)artial  exem}>tion 
from  the  miseries  of  the  way  would  indeed  be  dearly  {jureliased  by  a 
speedier  arrival  at  the  goal :  and  I  for  one  would  rather  a  thousand- 
fold see  Europe  in  a  state  of  chronic  insurgency,  than  sinking  down 
into  the  mond  and  political  death  of  a  Napoleonic  regeneration. 
But  unhappily  the  truth  in  Italy  is  something  worse  than  even  such 
a  choice  as  this.  X  am  told  that  my  "  severe  language"  has  l>een 
"any  thing  Imt  borne  out  by  the  event."  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
ask,  if  the  actual  event  has  not  l>orne  it  out,  what  conceivable  event 
would  have  done  bo  I  The  French  army  was  let  loose  on  Xiombardy 
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because  Ni^Ieonism  found  there  "a  juet  and  ciTfliaing  canee  to  make 
prevail  ;** 

"  E  qiiella  sozza  imagine  di  froda 

iSeu  veuue,  ed  arrivd  la  testa  e  U  busto  ; 
Ma  in  sa  la  liya  non  trasM  la  eoda. 

La  faccia  sua  era  fiuMna  d*  uom  giusto, 
Tanto  l»eni<,Mi:i  aveii  <li  fvior  la  pelle, 
E  d'  uu  serpecte  tutto  1'  altro  fusto." 

The  aim  was  accoinplislied  ;  the  "just  and  civilising  raiise"  pre- 
vailed ;  and  then  came  the  bej;uminL(  of  the  end.  ^Vho  are  the  rulers 
now  in  Northern  Italy  hut  the  emissaries  t)f  Turin  ?  and  who  rules 
at  Turin  but  Victor  Euimanuel's  "  magnauinious  ally"  ?  The  revo- 
lution, X  know,  lias  not  stultified  itself  by  carrying  away  Lewis  Na- 
poleon ;  but  the  point  is,  that  it  has  aggrandised  itself  bj  carrying 
away  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Duchies. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Legations?  I  will  not  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  as  tlie  personal  character  of  Lewis 
Napoleon.  *•  He  lias  uj^aiin  and  again  disowned  any  purpose  of 
toueliin;^'  tlie  Pope's  ti'ni])t)rnl  ]>ower.*'  Traiumtt.  The  faet  remains 
that,  within  the  last  two  months,  the  i'Vench  government  has  ofiiciully 
proposed  the  Pope's  surrender  of  the  Legations ;  the  fact  remaius, 
that  the  whole  gospel  of  democratic  deapotism — ^the  Code  Napolten 
in  its  fullness  is  at  this  moment  being  pressed  on  the  unarmed 
sovereign  of  a  third-rate  principality  by  the  master  of  an  army  of 
six  hundred  thousand  men;  the  fact  remains,  that  a  threat  has 
been  uttered,  in  the  hearing  of  all  Europe,  of  the  "  anarcliy  and 
terror"  that  shall  follow  if  this  "  respectful  counsel"  is  not  ol»eved. 
Let  them  follow.  The  Papal  government  may  nerd  n  form,  like 
others;  its  machinery  may  be  cumbrous,  or  its  admiuistratiou  in- 
efficient. But  these  are  not  the  thinss  in  question  now.  The 
struggle  is>  for  principlea;  and  throng  all  history  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Popes  has  had  this  honour,  that  it  has  been,  in  a 
special  way,  the  rock  on  which  great  principles  of  social  wrong  have 
split  and  ultimately  perished.  "  Shall  it  l>e  peace  1"  we  are  asked, 
"  or  shall  it  be  anarchy  and  terror  1"  Fii*st,  then,  and  above  all 
things,  not  peace  in  the  sense  in  which  "  the  Empire  is  peace." 
Better  the  sea  at  its  wildest  than  the  smooth  approaeh  lo  the  whirl- 
pool ;  better  the  confessor  dying  in  exile  than  tlie  abouiination  that 
maketh  desolate  reigning  in  the  holy  place. 

16th  October  1859.  2?x/m. 


PALMERSTON  ON  AKCHITECTUIiE. 

SlB^I  do  not  doubt  thai  tlie  Ramhhr  numbers  among  its  readers 
many  members  of  the  legislative  body,  as  well  as  a  host  of  their 

constituents,  to  say  nothing  of  a  discerning  public,  whose  expressed 
opinion  exereist's,  from  time  to  time,  a  salutary  influence  in  restrain- 
ing the  vagaries  of  those  who  are  good  enough  to  ait  in  high  places 
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for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  vessel  (or  nitber  craft)  of  the  State. 
My  object  in  seekinf^  a  little  space  at  your  hautls  is,  to  direct  atteii- 
tiou  to  a  vagary  which,  if  suflercd  to  run  its  course  unchecked,  will 
jostle  agaiust  justice,  and  oust  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  from  his  fuirly- 
«ftraed  privilege  of  perpetuating  in  ston*  and  brick  his  yery  admir- 
able design  for  a  building  whidi  is  to  belong  to  the  nation,  not  to 
a  Secretary  of  State, — ^to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  national  treasuiy, 
not  out  of  a  right  hononrabU*  s  pocket. 

All  was  E^oing  on  well  till  Saul  appeared  among  the  projihets, 
Pam  atnoug  the  professors;  when,  most  unexpectedly,  such  a  lecture 
was  reatl  fioni  his  self-constituted  chair  of  architeelure  bv  the  ver- 
satile  premier  as  roused  all  the  latent  auiiuosities  of  Goth  and  auti- 
Goth ;  and  poor  Mr.  Scott  u]jpears  not  unlikely  to  be  sacrificed  to 
empty  damour.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  Fh>fessor  Palmerstons 
discoune.  Architecture^  he  says,  is  of  two  kinds,  Gothic  and  Italian. 
Gothieis  the  dull  medieval  style,  which  came  in  with  the  ni<»nks.  aiHi 
went  out  with  the  Reformation.  It  is  heavy  and  gloomy.  It  is  only 
fit  for  Jesuits.  It  lets  in  too  much  light.  It  shuts  out  light  alto- 
gether, it  is  but  a  foreign  excrescence,  which  never  took  fair  root 
on  British  soil,  but  overgrew  and  disfigured  tlie  stem  of  natiunal  art 
like  u  fungus.  One  can  t  read  the  Tiii)4i4t  in  a  Gothic  room,  uor 
answer  an  invitation  to  Compiegue.  It  is  dangerous  to  all  intelleets, 
and  fatal  to  the  slender  wits  of  soms  Foreign  Secretaries.  The  other 
•fyle  of  an^tectore  is  the  Italian.  All  buildings  not  Gothic  are 
Italian.  This  is  the  style  the  Jesuits  hat'C.  It  is  the  style  of  pro- 
gress, of  gas,  railways,  telegrams,  and  tinallyof  cwiifort.  And  in  this 
faith  I  will  live  and  die,  exclaimed  the  professor  by  way  of  ])erora- 
tion.  "One  unwise  j>erson  nuikes  many,"  says  the  proverb;  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  Lcu'd  rahnerston  s  tirade  should  have  been 
followed  by  a  deputation  of  "  architects''  to  himself,  to  thank  him 
humbly  for  his  learned  exposition,  to  beg  him  to  use  aU  his  great 
influence  to  punish  their  erring  brother  by  depriving  him  of  his  ill- 
gained  supremacy,  and  kindly  to — employ  one  or  more  of  themselves 
instead.  I  think  ill-taste  and  ill-feeling  never  went  further.  Of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  deputation,  a  ver>'  few  were  entitled  to  the 
name  of  "architect"  at  all.  The  greater  number  were  nu're  builders 
and  surveyors,  purveyors  of  the  brick-and-j)laster  boxes  we  call 
houses  ;  hardly  competent,  perlmps,  to  plan  a  "  desirable  family  resi- 
dence," with  its  due  proportion  of  cellarage,  kitchen,  and  stables, 
and  "a  spacious  entrance-hall;**  but  as  innocent  of  any  real  acquaint- 
ance with  tike  principles  of  the  glorious  art  of  ardutecture  as  the 
masons  and  bricklayers  employed  by  them  to  raise  their  *'  mansions" 
into  being. 

In  reply  to  this  ungracious  display  of  professional  paltriness, 
allow  me  to  trespass  a  litth-  further  on  your  sj)ace,  in  order  that  we 
may  aseertaiiii,  by  a  short  review  of  the  performances  of  the  "  school" 
of  Mr.  fcJcott's  opponents,  whether  any  good  or  sound  architectural 
grounds  exist  for  inflicting  an  act  of  injustice  on  a  gentleman  who 
is  beyond  question  at  the  head  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  his  day. 
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Bemn  witli  a  Government  biiililin«; — the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,  or  Palace  of  We.stiniiiHter.  Here  we  have  the  real  fuuuUiia 
of  parliamentary  ill-will  to  Guthic.  Grand  aa  is  the  block  of  mi* 
sonry,  from  iheer  balk  duefly,  but  also  to  ■ome  esteut  from  its  tfw 
nngemeDt,  nobodj  oaa  deny  that  this  oosUy  pile  is,  ob  the  whole,  a 
■plmidid  failure.  Sunk  in  the  ground,  nearly  to  the  water  level,  its 
long-extended  and  featureless  fn9ade  all  but  destroys  the  height 
and  dignity  of  its  many  (and  mostly  useless)  towers,  turrets,  and 
spires.  Hie  interior  has  ])rovt*d  uncomfortahle,  and  in  every  way  ill 
ada])ted  to  tlx-  various  jmrjuises  required.  The  mass  of  exterior  de- 
coration is  wearisome  in  its  endless  repetition  of  the  uumeuuiug 
forms  of  a  debased  period  of  art,  and  has  been  happily  described  aa 
•mere  Qothio  ueneer.  Now  in  all  this  I  fiod  nothing  against  Mr. 
SooU.  The  fitat  mistake  lay  in  the  okoioe  of  a  bad  style.  The 
second,  and  greater,  in  intrusting  the  execution  to  a  gentleman 
whose  studies  and  taste  had  evideutly  led  him  in  another  direction, 
and  who  was  notoriously  incompetent  to  deal  with  Gothic  art,  ai 
least  on  such  a  scale.  Tt  is  childish  not  to  see  tliat  the  size  and 
arrani;ement  of  rooms  aJid  corridors  must  resolve  itself,  not  into  a 
question  of  style,  but  of  convenience — how  difficult  a  question,  is 
^lown  in  the  wretchedly-planned  houses  in  which  hundreds  of  us 
Mtc,  and  whidi  prore  both  the  hardness  of  the  task  and  the  inoooi- 
petence  of  the  dedgners^  A  wdlrpkumed  building  nwy  be  carried 
oat,  in  Gothic  or  any  other  style,  witlmut  in  the  aligbteat  degree 
being  afiected  thereby  as  to  its  intended  purpose. 

For  an  example  of  a  buildini,'  desicfiied  for  the  custody  of  public 
documents,  we  may  walk  down  Petter  J^ane.  Here,  unfinished, 
after  the  fashion  of  most  j)nblic  works,  is  the  Record  Office.  This 
too  is  in  u  Gothic  style.  Tlie  principal  features  are  a  curious  pa- 
impet  aiid  a  eentral  tower,  so  Tigorously  macbioolated,  that  &  John 
Bomilly  will  have  no  difficulty  in  flinging  down  his  wig,  or  pouring 
boiling  oil  (or  melted  butter),  on  the  devoted  heads  of  any  hungiy 
crowd  that  may  attack  bis  rolls.  The  tower  is  undeniahly  the  best 
part  of  the  design ;  but  its  appropriateness  may  be  questioned.  I 
think  Mr.  Scott  stands  in  no  danger  from  the  Record  Office.  We 
now  leave  legislation  and  law,  jind  turn  to  finance  and  eonimeree. 
The  Bank  of  Knglaml  is  the  work  t>f  three  successive  arehiteets.  two 
dead  and  <Hie  living,  who  have  presented  us  with  a  classic  wall,  blank 
windows  and  impermeable  doors,  pillars  that  support  nothing,  and 
steps  that  lead  Mmere.  The  whole  endosea  the  nsnal  labyrinth  of 
iU-contriYod  ugly  rooms,  divided  by  dark  corridors  and  impmctiea^ 
Ue  staircases.  Trade  is  represented  by  tlie  Royal  Exchange.  Here 
we  have  a  fine  Roman  portico,  through  which  we  do  not  enter  tlie 
temple  of  commerce,  the  architect  having  probably  come  profes.sion- 
ally  to  the  conclusion  that  the  way.s  of  merchants  are  not  invariably 
straightforward.  The  sides  of  the  shrine,  in  a  true  spirit  of  economy, 
are  devuteil  to  a  scries  of  minute  sho|>s,  where  Air.  Betts  teaches 
the  fiddle,  Mr.  Wyld,  M.P.,  sells  his  maps,  and  a  host  of  others  emu- 
late the  busy  bee*   Before  quitting  the  outside^  lei  «a  glance  up  at 
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the  wonderfiil  bell-tower  that  adorns  the  further  end  of  tlie  roof, 
and  the  strange  wiiulmills  und  scientific  toys  with  wliich  "  Lloyd's" 
coii]i)letes  the  classic  (out  msemble.  On  enteriu<^  by  the  side  of  the 
teniplf,  we  find  no  cellar  (the  cellar  is  below,  and  sacred  to  the  Bur- 
toniaa  gods,  Bassus  and  Allsupius),  but  a  cloistered  quadrangle, 
wbiwe  Victoria  Begina  does  duty  for  Hercuriusy  in  the  centre  of 
what  may  truly  be  termed  a  grand  iropluTinni»  which  lets  down  all 
the  rain  and  fogs  of  London  on  the  hwds  of  the  unhappy  shiyerers 
in  pureoit  of  <;aiu  who  throng  the  court.  Loyalty  should  at  least 
have  provided  her  majesty  with  an  umbrella,  for  the  aceptre  is  al- 
ready ill  danger  of  slipping  from  her  criimbling  fingers  ;  "  Queeu'a 
Weatlier"  does  not  respect  tlie  »[ueen  in  marble  under  a  City  sky. 

For  science  we  turn  to  the  British  Museum.  I  am  certainly  not 
insensible  to  the  calm  severity  of  this  elaborate  reproduction  of  the 
Greek  forms,  and  the  effeet  of  its  dignified  beauty  on  the  mind. 
Any  thing,  however,  worse  fitted  to  its  purpose  cannot  be  conceived. 
The  space  which  is  now  so  londly  called  for  is  all  wasted.  A  mu- 
seum requures  abundant  room  and  light,  thorough  ventilation,  and 
ready  means  of  access  an<l  passage  to  its  various  divisions.  In  all 
these  respects  the  British  Museum  is  wanting.  The  Museum  head- 
ache, and  the  Museum  fleas,  are  well  known.  The  heroes  of  Pliidias, 
the  Cajsars  and  I'haraoha,  the  goils  und  goddesses,  no  doubt  feel  at 
home;  but  not  bo  the  birds,  beasts,  and  little  fishes.  A  gigantic 
peristyle  befits  the  one,  but  it  overwhelms  the  other.  In  a  well-con- 
sidered Italian  or  Gbthie  building  all  could  have  found  comfortable 
and  fitting  abodes  :  Jupiter  and  his  eagle,  Juno  and  her  peacock, 
Venus  and  her  doves.  I  must  not  quit  the  Museum  without  a  word 
in  condemnation  of  the  enonnous  grille  in  front,  which  suggests  an 
idea  that  the  place  is  a  lunatic  asylum  (ou  coercion  principles)  for 
crack-brained  Solons  and  I'latos, 

Art  finds  its  dwelling -]>lace  in  Trafalgar  ►Square.  This,  the 
finest  site  in  Europe, '  is  laid  out  by  one  great  architect,  embel^ 
Wished  with  statues — horse^  foot,  and  in  the  air — ^by  other  arUsts,  and 
terminated  by  the  palace  of  painting.  The  poor  one-armed  stylite 
who  dues  penance  on  the  colunm  in  front,  wisely  turns  his  back  on 
this  choice  specimen  of  the  pepj>er-box  taste.  Teaee  to  the  ashes  of 
the  builder.  He  was  consistent  in  one  thing  at  least.  The  inside 
of  his  building  is  as  l)a(l  as  the  outside  ;  and  justice  has  been  done 
him  by  those  who  provided  the  cavalry  and  intaulry,  s(|uirts  and  ter- 
races, asphaltc  and  posts,  which  make  up  the  balance  '  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Trafalgar  Square. 

How  letters  have  fored,  we  may  see  in  tiie  Strand  and  in  Qower 
Street.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  style  to  King's  College  and  the 
London  University  other  than  the  thumbnail,  trowel,  or  bricklayers* 
classic;  a  style,  notwithstanding,  that  enjoyed  the  sole  favour  of 
many  lately-deceased  architects  of  great  reputation,  and  whieh  is  by 
no  means  discarded  by  their  pupils  and  successors.  Exaujples  of  it 
abound  in  the  City  ;  the  most  prominent,  perhaps,  being  the  General 
i.'o«>t-Uilice  in  bt.  AlurtiuVlc-Grand.    The  architect  s  notion  was^  no 
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doubt,  to  tench  us  how  many  ust-ful  un<l  valuable  qualities  may  be 
mated  with  nu  appall in^^dy  ugly  exterior ;  and  if  so,  lie  lias  carried 
out  his  idea  very  succesHfully. 

Here  I  think  I  may  stop.  We  baye  no  ecclesiastical  edifices  of 
a  national  cluuracter  later  than  St.  PaoTs.  Much  as  I  admire  thai 
truly  grand  building,  I  must  thronr.  it  out  of  conmdefation  in  the 
present  instance,  since  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  n<»t  <>f  the  deputa- 
tion, nor,  as  T  am  of  opinion,  any  representative  of  his  genius.  In 
mere  cliureh-buiUlin]L:^,  the  Goths  have  it  hollow;  unless  the  author 
of  the  portico  in  Iu';j;eut  Street,  and  of  the  caryatides  in  the  New 
Koad.  is  iii(  line<l  to  try  conclusions  with  a  host  of  adversaries. 

Xow,  sir,  i  again  ask,  whether  the  buildings  to  which  I  have 
briefly  called  attention  (and  which  constitote  the  bulk  of  the  really 
public  edifices  of  the  metro[)olis),  by  beauty  of  design,  convenience 
of  arrangement,  or  general  fitness  to  purpose,  afford  one  scintilla  of 
reason  for  throwing  aside  Mr.  Scott  in  fiivonr  of  the  school  whidi 
produced  them  1  It  seems  to  me  tlie  answer  must  be  emphatically 
in  the  riegative.  I  liave  no  perscmal  ac(|uaintanee  with  Mr.  Scott, 
and  protest  a;,'ainst  all  partisanship.  1  hope  I  have  cultivated  what 
amount  of  taste  nature  has  given  me  in  far  too  i^'encrous  a  sj»irit  not 
to  ucknowle«lge  merit  wherever  I  Hnd  it.  According  to  my  view  of 
art,  it  is  very  possible  for  the  s^me  mind  to  apprmate  justly  the 
Parthenon  and  Milan  Gathedral,  a  picture  by  Fra  Angelico  or  Raf- 
faelle  and  one  by  Ruysdael  or  Hogarth.  Of  course,  like  all  men 
who  have  at  all  studied  the  subject,  I  may  have  my  own  theories 
and  my  own  crotchets ;  but  I  must  not  permit  them  to  mislead  me 
in  dealing  witli  a  qtiestion  which  invcdves,  not  considerations  of  art 
alone,  but  somewhat  of  ecpiity  also.  The  attuck  on  Mr.  Sct»tt  savours 
strongly  of  the  jobbery  which  has  made  our  national  works  coo- 
teniptible ;  and  no  jobbery  is  more  oH'ensive  than  that  of  Govern* 
ment,  when,  Dalilab-like^  it  lavishes  its  hypocritical  caresses  on  some 
poor  art^mson  whose  place  is  wanted  for  a  more  pliable  and 
obedient  humble  servant. 

I  hope,  sir,  you  and  I  may  live  to  see  Mr.  Scott's  building  un/aU 
aeeompli, 

F.  C. 


THE  CULTUS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MARTYRS. 

Sir, — Your  corespondent  Y;  Z.,  who  is  of  great  authority  in  these 

matters,  has  told  me  that  he  considers  the  letter  signed  C.  W.,  in 
the  September  Rambler,  as  of  extreme  importance  ;  and  that,  if 
collateral  proof  could  be  obtained  of  that  which  Yepes  reports  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  the  reestabli>hment  and  extension  of  the  cultus  of 
the  English  martyrs  would  take  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  like 
that  of  Blessed  Azevedo  and  his  forty  companions,  which  has  been 
lately  restored  at  the  suit  of  the  Jesuits. 

I  believe  that  inquiry  has  been  made  at  Borne  both  at  the  Qesd 
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aud  at  the  Vatican.  In  spite  of  all  diligence,  no  proch  verbal  of  the 
conct'ssiou  of  Gregory  has  been  discovert  tl.  I  do  not  8U|)i>ose  that  the 
archives  have  been  properly  searched;  and  the  tifiisures  <»f  tiie  Eng- 
lish college,  where  some  duplicate  was  prohal>ly  kept,  liuvc  all  been 
dispersed.  We  therefore  come  under  the  priucij)le  of  law  :  "  Though 
a  writing  be  not  necessary  to  the  essence  and  validi^  of  a  concession, 
and  though  a  grant  does  not  espire  with  the  death  of  the  grantee^ 
as  a  command  expires  with  the  death  of  the  commander;  j^inforo 
aieriari  proof  is  so  requisite,  that  unless  the  concossi  on  can  be  proved, 
it  must  Im;  reckoned  as  not  having  been  concedetl ;  because  in  joro 
extenw  de  noii  aft/xtrentibu«  el  de  tiou  exiMetiiihus  eiideni  fat  ratio 

Hut  if  no  jprocex  verbal  of  the  original  concession  can  be  found, 
can  no  proof  be  brougiit  that  some  such  grant  was  extant,  by  the 
&ct  that  the  decree  of  Urban  Yill.  was  not  applied  to  the  English 
martyrs  t  Can  we  find  no  instances  of  the  pubUo  cultus  of  them  or 
their  reties  allowed  or  connived  at  by  the  ordinaries  in  places  where 
the  decree  had  been  published  1 

In  the  Itambkr  of  August  1857,  there  was  published  a  certificate 
by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  of  the  authenticity  of  certain  relics  which 
he  had  brought  from  Kugland.  In  it  he  says,  that  as  the  persecu- 
tions of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizal)eth  "  gave  many  martyrs  to  the 
Church,  many  patron  saints  to  the  Christian  world,  '  so  did  that  of 
'1640-45,  when  the  martyrs  whom  he  named  suffered,  of  whom  he 
procured  relics,  which  Be  took  with  him  to  Paris  in  1 645,  and,  he  says, 
had  preserved  to  this  day  (July  1650)  in  his  treasury ;  *' wherein, 
as  we  intend  to  enclose  them  all,  we  have  judged  it  necessary  to 
publish  this  testimony,  lest  oblivion  should  ever  erase  the  glory 
of  these  most  renowned  martvrs.  We  therefore,  desiring  more 
and  more  to  promote  the  worsliip  of  (  Jod  and  tlie  honour  of  the 
saints,  and  liaving  no  dearer  wish  than  tliat  the  aforesaid  venerable 
martyrs  should  be  worshipped,  venerated,  and  honoured  as  they 
should  be,  have  made  known**  that  the  martyrs  died  for  their  faith, 
and  that  we  recovered  the  relics  named  in  the  list  which  follows. 
"  In  witness  of  aU  which  we  have  signed  with  our  own  hand  and 
sealed  with  our  own  seal  this  testimonial  valid  £or  future  as  well  as 
present  times ;  and  have  ordered  our  almoner^  in  his  official  capainty, 
to  sign  it  in  the  name  of  all  our  domestics  " 

The  Duke  of  Gueldres,  as  he  called  himself,  was  of  tlie  royal 
bouse,  but  de^dicJindo,  and  treated  by  ^rpain  as  a  pretender  :  he  had 
lived  in  England  as  Count  d'Egmont.  After  his  retirement  to  Paris, 
he  seems  to  have  kept  up  his  royal  st>'le,  like  the  Stuarts  in  Rome, 
and  the  Bourbons  in  Austria  and  England.  As  a  layman,  his 
authority  is  not  much,  but  his  almoner  must  have  been  under  the 
authority  of  the  ordinacy.  The  copy  of  this  certificate  was  found 
amotig  the  papers  removed  froiTi  Uie  Knglj'yH  Benedictine  nuna  at 
Canibray  to  the  ardiivium  at  Lille. 

Itayssius. in  his  J/irrwjazojjht/lacunn  Belgicitm,  published  in  1G28, 

E'vcs  u  long  list,  occupying  pp.  1G5-I73,  of  13,5  martyrs  of  the  Eng- 
ih  College  at  Douai,    de  i^uibua  baud  paucas  adservant  reliquiaa, 
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86(1  quod  divorura  catalogo  adscripti  non  sunt,  venerationi  publicie 
niiiiime  expouunt."  Then  comes  the  piissagc,  No.  4  in  C.  W.'s 
letter.  V.  17-i,  iUyssius  describes  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  iu  the 
Benedictine  college  of  St.  Gregory  at  Douai  without  any  soch  renr* 
Vttlion,  but  exactly  as  if  they  were  publicly  expoaed :  thus,  O^Nit 
Hard  Barkworth  martyria,  ord.  D.  Benedieti,  et  aaoerdoti8»  panno 
serico  tectum  et  ornatum."  Rayanua*  book  appeared  ihne  yean 
t^Ur  the  decree  of  Urban  VIIX. 

My  other  instances  are  previous  to  Urban's  decree,  and  may 
be  added  to  those  adduced  by  C.  W.  In  a  book  by  Joliu  Uee,  an 
apostate,  The  Foot  out  of  the  Snarr,  j)riuted  1G24,  the  year  before 
Urbau's  decree,  there  aie  curious  extracts  from  books  which  I  can 
nowhere  find  now.  For  instance,  p.  48,  he  re&rs  to  "  Biehard  Oon- 
way,  Apology,  p.  281.  One  M.  Andertoo,  a  Lanoaahire  gent,  cured 
of  the  atone  by  relics  of  Father  Campion.  And  being  afterwards  of 
another  disease  laid  out  for  dead  {lU  ei  jam  poUUm  Ugarentur),  by 
the  help  of  the  martyr's  flesh  laid  ou  his  body  he  was  raised  to  life." 
Again,  p.  4i)  :  "  Wlmt  admirable  virtue  do  our  Papists  conceive  to 
be  iu  the  poor  relics  of  Story,  Felton,  Somervilie,  Arden,  Parry, 
Lopez,  Garnet,  Cani{)ion,  iVc.  !  The  very  paring,' of  their  nails  doth 
help  to  do  miracles.  T/ieir  pictunm  are  no  mnclijied,  UuU  Uiey  are 
hung  over  ihe  «Utain»* 

There  was  some  story  eonneeted  with  Oampion*a  girdle,  for  which 
ha  refers  to  Ednwm^e  Book  of  MvracUe.  Other  books  on  like  sul- 
jeeta  were  written,  or  published,  by  Heigliam  and  SheUlon,  Catho- 
lics, and  by  Baddeley  and  Harsenet,  Protestants,  which  doubtless 
contain  «jnottttions  from  books  or  writings  no  longer  to  be  found. 

In  a  confession  of  Anthony  Tyrrel,  another  apostate,  June  -6. 
1(j02,  concerning  the  exorcisms  tliat  were  much  used  by  the  jiricsts 
about  Xb^b*  he  says :  As  touching  the  several  mauuers  of  dispos- 
aeasing  the  said  persons,  and  of  their  fits,  trances,  and  Tisions,  diveit 
disoourses  were  penned,  amongst  the  which  I  myself  did  pen  one. 
Mr.  Edmunds  likewise  writ  (I  am  persuaded)  a  quire  of  paper  of 
Mr*  Mainy's  pretended  visions.  .  .  .  ^Vf  omiUed  not  the  relics  and 
bones  of  Mr.  Campion,  Mr.  Sherwin,  Mr.  Brian,  and  Mr.  Cottam 
to  have  some  little  testimony  by  implication  from  the  devil  to  prove 
them  holy  martyrs."  Tyrrel  owns  tiiat  the  converts  made  by  wit- 
nessing these  exorcisms  were  very  numerous  :  "  Indeed,  ourj)roceed- 
ings  therein  had  for  a  time  wonderful  success.  I  cannot  in  uiy  con- 
adence  esteem  the  number  fewer  tha^  in  the  oompaas  of  half  a  year, 
were  by  that  means  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome%  than  fire 
hundred  persons  ;  some  have  said  three  or  four  thousand.**f 

Gee  also  tells  us  (p.  86)  that,  on  Good  Friday  1624,  there  was  in 
the  morning  a  procession  of  Catliolics  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn  from 
Holborn ;  p.      he  ATf-lMima^  iu  rci'ercuoe  to  it»    la  there  no  other 

*  For  these  ezofdsns,  we  Challoner,  in  the  Life  of  Richard  Bibdale ; 

and  Ycpcs,  History  of  thr  Persecution,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13,  rLfcrred  to  by  him. 

t  A  pud  Foulis,  idistorjf  qf  Jiomish  Irefuoiu  and  Usurpaliotu^  second  edit* 
I6t>l,  p.  Mi. 
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place  in  England  left  sacred  and  unpolluted  1  .  .  .  .  Tt  was  ancient 
to  visit  mernurias  martyrnm  ;  nnrl  so  the  sendinc*"  of  disciples  to  visit 
Tyburn  iiiukt'tli  a  deep  irn])re>jsi()n  on  their  minds  of  tiie  saintliness 
ot  Bunie  that  have  been  hange<l  tliere,"  As  if  the  ])ilgrinuige  caused 
Ibe  impreflsion,  instead  of  the  impression  causing  the  pilgriina^  t 

I  might  quote  Another  apostate,  Bell,  who  bMis  testimony  m  bis 
Anatomp  9/ F<tpery,  p.  97,  that  when  the  nowB  of  tho  mar^rrdom 
of  Campion  and  his  companions  first  came  to  Rome,  "  Father  Al- 
phousus,  the  Jesuit,  then  rector  of  the  English  college  in  Rome, 
caused  the  organs  to  be  sounded  in  the  chi»j>el.  and  all  the  students 
to  come  to  the  chaj)el  (ofwiiicli  number  myself  was  oiu-)  ;  and  tlien 
*  and  there  he  himself,  j>utting  (tn  his  back  a  white  surplice,  to  signify 
forsooth  the  j)urity  of  the  martyrdom,  and  the  stole  about  his  neck, 
■aog  a  collect  of  martyrs,  so  after  his  manner  canonising  Campion 
the  rebel  as  a  saint.**  And,  he  adds,  *'  it  is  nsnal  among  the  English 
Papirta  to  keep  the  relics  of  CSampion,  Sherwin,  and  the  rest"  The 
office  Used  in  the  Englieh  chapel  enforces  the  effect  of  the  paintings 
which  the  Pope  caused  to  be  placed  there^  and  sorely  furnishes  some 
corroborative  evidence  to  Yepes'  assertion. 

^et.  as  these  things  haj)pened  Ijcfore  the  date  of  Urban's  decree, 
but  not  long  enough  before  it  to  constitute  the  period  of  "  innue- 
luorial  use,"  for  wijich  100  years  are  required,  I  omit  them.  I  have 
collected  these  memoranda  chiefly  to  show  the  kind  of  books  in 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  dues  to  One  misring  evidence. 

R.  S. 


CATHOLIC  POLICY,  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  PROSPERITY 

OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — Tt  has  stiaick  me,  that  a  question  which  has  been  agitated 
in  your  columns, — Is  temporal  prosperity  a  note  of  the  Church  t — is 
closely  connected  with  anctthcr  mooted  in  an  article  in  your  last 
Number, — Is  there  a  Catholic  policy  ?  If  temporal  nrosperity  is  a 
note  of  the  Church,  it  either  grows  out  of  the  social  action  of  the 
virtues  which  she  encourages  in  the  body  of  her  children,  or  it  arises 
from  her  premeditated  influence  over  political  movements ;  that  is, 
it  is  either  a  spontaneous  development  of  Christian  manners,  or  it 
is  a  designed  exhibition  of  Catholic  contrivance. 

1.  If  the  promised  temporal  prosperity  of  the  Church  (for  it  w 
promised  in  the  words  *' these  things  shall  be  added  to  you'")  was 
destined  to  arise  from  the  sptmtaneous  ttHorcsccnce  of  Christian 
manners,  the  backward  condition  of  Catholic  countries  may  be 
caused  by  the  interferroce  of  other  lavs,  equally  belonging  to.  the 
Christian  system.  For  instance,  the  law,  Judgment  begins  at  the 
House  of  God,"*  may  explain  how,  with  equal  moral  merit  or  de- 

*  1  Pet.  if.  17 ;  Jevrai.  xxv.  S9 ;  Eieeh.  ix,  6. 
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merit,  the  Ciitliolic,  wlio  ])rofesses  to  aim  at  heavenly  things,  but  has 
an  eye  iij»on  earth,  loses  the  earth;  while  the  sejmratist,  who  pro- 
fesses that  to  do  one's  duty  to  the  world  is  to  do  one  s  duty  to  God, 
guns  the  world.  The  gain  of  the  latter  may  be  hit  whole  reward ; 
the  Ion  of  the  former  may  be  either  his  wbole  punishment  or  his 
warning.  As  in  nature,  the  higher  the  oiganisation  the  more  un- 
stable is  the  equilibrium  of  its  component  parts,  which  are  more 
exposed  to  dissolution  and  death — so,  perhaps,  in  grace,  that  union 
of  dirteonl.uit  elements  which  constitutes  the  profitiibleness  of  j^odii- 
ness,  the  ])romi8e  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come,  may  be  the  most  unstable,  the  most  nicely  balanced,  the 
soonest  upset.  The  corruption  of  the  best  nature  is  not  only  most 
&tal,  but  it  begins  earliest  and  progresses  most  rapidly. 

In  most  questions,  and  in  thu  among  others,  the  simplest  is  not 
the  most  rational  solution.  It  is  not  true  to  say  absolutely  either 
that  prosperity  is,  or  that  it  is  not^  a  note  of  the  Church;  because, 
though  Catholicity,  consistently  carried  out  in  a  poj)ulati()n,  might 
blossom  into  great  temporal  haj)piness,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
professinLT  the  true  religion  may  be  the  lirst  to  be  punished  for  their 
shortcomiugs.  One  of  your  correspontlents  says,  "  Almsgiving  is  a 
truer  note  of  the  Church  than  temporal  prosperity.**  Here,  too,  I 
think  I  see  that  devotion  to  simplicity  of  view,  which  leads  to  grave 
mistakes.  Doubtless  it  is,  prmA  fici^  most  ezoellent  to  give  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor.  But  if  I  do  it  promiscnously,  without 
oonsidering  that  I  enoonrage  in  one  £unily  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence, in  anotlier  drunkenness,  and  in  another  deceit  and  deception, 
I  may  mean  well,  but  1  certainly  act  foolishly.  Tlie  Kdhibnrgh 
Revijfw  maybe  rii^ht,  when  it  says  that  the  corruption  of  tlie  lioman 
population  arises  inainly  from  the  boundless  charitable  endowments, 
which  pauperise  the  city;  and  yet  almsgiving  may  remain  one  of 
the  highest  Christian  virtues,  and  Rome  the  centre  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. For  the  objection  is  not  against  tBe  religion  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  endowed  the  hospitals,  or  of  the  government  which 
allowed  the  endowment ;  but  against  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  whidl 
could  not  foresee  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  it. 

2.  And  this  brins^s  me  to  consider  temporal  prosperity  as  it 
arises  from  the  prndence  of  political  combinations,  and  from  the 
provisions  which  foresight  makes  against  coming  calamities.  As 
the  spontaneous  development  of  Chi^an  manners,  it  is  the  hann- 
lessness  of  the  dove;  now,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Here 
the  laws  seem  to  interfere  as  much  as  in  the  former  case.  If  one 
promb  tells  us  that  *^  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'*  another  says, 
"  happy  is  the  son  whose  father  goeth  to  the  devil."  Goodness  is 
not  always  successful;  why  should  orthodoxy  be  1  Vice  trium]>hs; 
why  not  heresy  ]  If  political  prudence  and  foresight  are  an  a])pan- 
age  of  Catholicity,  they  should  belong  either  to  its  saints  or  to  its 
hierarchy.  They  should  be  a  gift  of  God,  given  to  the  saints ;  or 
else^  like  sacramental  grace,  they  should  be  attached  to  offices  and  to 
hierarchies.  But  consider  how  the  saint  is  lifted  more  and  more  oat 
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of  the  world ;  how  the  world  hecomes  more  and  more  irksome  to 
him  ;  and  how  he  necessarily  inclines  fo  rule  all  tem])oral  affairs 
with  an  eye  to  man's  spiritual  good  ;  his  first  jxditical  maxim  is, 
temporal  matters  arc  subject  to  sj>iritual.  What  a  confusion  this 
leads  him  into  if  his  subjects  are  not  spiritually  indined  1  CSar^inal 
Hippolytns  d*£8te  used  to  say,*  It  may  easily  happen  that  the  best 
man  is  not  the  best  prince;  I  prefer  a  physician  who  has  himself 
been  ill.  He  who  requires  men  to  do  more  than  human  nature  is 
equal  to,  is  not  fit  to  rule.  Miserable  are  they  whose  only  safety  is 
innocence  !  You  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  your  subjects — they 
Wonder  at  your  stren-xth.  He  who  will  not  on  occasion  connive  at 
lesser  sins,  nniy  drive  men  into  greater.  We  must  not  put  up  with 
wickedness — no ;  but  if  you  will  not  put  up  with  any  wickedness, 
yon  will  not  put  up  with  men.*'  For  as  moral  yices  are  not  neces- 
sarily political  vices,  so  there  are  political  vices  which  are  not  moral 
vices,  but  which  the  moral  man  may  &ll  into  as  easily  and  as 
fatally  as  the  sinner. 

Does  the  gift,  then,  attach  to  the  hierarchy  ?  Was  not  all  the 
legislation,  were  not  all  the  free  institutions,  of  Europe  the  works  of 
Catholic  policy,  enninating  directly  from  the  Catholic  iiierarcliy  ?  No 
doubt  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent.  But  there  are  exceptions,  so 
lai^e  as  to  show  that  the  rule  b  by  no  means  a  certain  one.  Thus, 
under  the  Arian  Emperor  Constans,  whilst  the  imperial  prefects 
were  driving  the  orthodox  prelates  from  their  sees,  and  were  en- 
throning Bishops  aft^r  their  own  hearts,  by  a  reciprocation  which 
hardly  compensated  for  these  evils,  the  Christian  counsellors  <^  the 
emperors  went  on  transfusing  into  the  laws  the  general  principles 
of  their  religion,  and  daily  digging  deeper  the  foundations  of  the 
station  wiiich  the  clergy  were  to  occui)y  in  the  body  politic."'!'  It  is 
to  such  doubtful  characters  as  Constantine  and  Constans  that  we 
owe  the  christianising  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence.  If  they  had 
been  fervent  Catholics,  like  Anthony,  or  Faohomius,  or  Athanasius, 
would  they  have  done  it  better)  I  cannot  venturo  to  affirm  it  I 
can  easily  fancy,  that  the  worldly  Arian  Bishops  made  better  poli- 
ticians than  Catholics  after  the  type  of  the  Fathers  of  the  desert 
The  aspiration  for  perfection,  which  drove  men  into  the  wilderness, 
stripped  them  of  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  preached  asceticism 
and  celibacy,  and  despised  the  world,  had  little  in  common  with  the 
policy  which  aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  peace,  prosperity,  and 
order.  The  ideal  perfection  of  the  Catholic  is  unworldliness,  that 
of  the  politidan  is  confined  to  the  worid.  To  legislate  for  the  worid 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  sympathy  with  its  material 
interests  ;  which  Constans  might  more  readily  have  found  in  the 
worldly  Arian  Bi8ho])s  that  followed  his  court  than  in  the  ascetic 
Catholic  prelates  whom  he  chased  from  their  sees. 

Policy,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  neither  one  of  the  ordinary  nor  one 

•  Muretus,  Varice  lectiones,  lib.  xvi.  c.  4. 

t  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie,  L'Egliae  et  I'Empire  Bomain,  part  ii.  voL  i. 
p.  126. 
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of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  God  to  the  Church.  We  may  easily 
find  the  highest  developments  of  political  wisdom  among  pagans  or 
liorelios.  Boimi  mmntamed  the  iheiis,  "  A  gov«nuiMnt  may  be 
perfeet  in  ito  kind,  and  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  hnman  aoiaeCj, 
without  being  united  to  the  true  priesthood  or  the  true  religion,'' — 
not  morally  perfect,  he  eyplaine,  but  politicaUjr  perfect ;  legitimate 
in  its  origin,  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  its  subjects,  and  sove- 
reign and  independent  in  its  own  Hphere.  Policy,  then,  is  a  human 
gift,  an  endowment  of  nature.  It  is  an  art,  a  habit  of  intellect, 
which  is  formed  by  having  the  widest  ]>os.sible  dealings  with  men  iu 
the  most  diverse  relations  of  life.  Of  educated  men,  the  worst  poU- 
tidansy  I  suppose,  are  physical  philosophers,  whoae  whole  life  hai 
been  psmed  with  the  stars,  or  with  stones  and  plants  and  animals. 
Next  come  medical  men,  who  consider  man  simply  as  a  vital  or- 
ganism. How  different  from  these  is  the  instinctiTe  political  power 
of  great  generals,  who  show  themselve^i  even  more  varied  in  resources 
in  administeriiii;  than  in  C(»n<Uictijig  armies  !  lint  the  educ^ition  of 
the  Btate8n)un  in  England  is  that  which  brings  a  man  into  the  most 
varied  relations  with  others.  As  a  boy,  the  heterogeneous  company 
be  meets  at  his  iather*s  table,  and  the  keepers  and  grooms  who  guard 
his  sports,  introduoe  him  to  all  grades  of  soeiety  ;  school  and  the 
University  are  little  worids  to  him,  where  he  meeto  hundreds  mora 
who  have  had  home  experiences  like  his,  and  yet  unlike  ;  then,  ss 
squire,  or  barristeTi  or  manufacturer,  or  magistrate,  or  sheri£f,  he  is 
introduced  to  ever-new  pliases  of  society  ;  till  at  last  in  parliamen- 
tary parties  he  finds  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  his  political  education, 
and  from  it  he  ste])8  at  once  into  the  sphere  of  imperial  rule.  The 
priest  appeal's  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  these  extremes  ;  he 
has  to  do  with  men,  bnt  only  under  one  aspect ;  he  has  only  to  dbect 
and  persuade  them  in  matters  of  morals  and  religion.  Morals  and 
religion,  though  the  highest  aims  of  man,  do  not  exhaust  the  field  of 
politics;  nay,  as  you  proved  in  your  last  Number,  have  very  little  to 
do  with  the  great  mass  of  political  questions.  But  from  these  ques- 
tions the  education  of  the  clergy  keeps  them  quite  aloof.  Since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  we  do  not  look  for  n)cn  becoming  priests,  except 
they  liave  been  professionally  etlucated  for  tlint  function.  We  do  not 
see  the  governor  of  a  city  suddenly  made  its  Bishop,  as  St.  Ambrose ; 
nor  a  man  preparing  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  the  higfa- 
dianedlonuiip  of  JE^gland,  like  St.  Thomas.  Nor  do  we  look  for 
prelates  who  have  served  their  time  to  the  world  as  orators  and 
teachers  of  rhetoric,  like  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine,  or  St.  Basil,  who 
says,*  "my  age,  and  the  multifarious  experience  I  have  had,  and 
especially  the  ample  share  I  have  enjoyed  of  those  changes,  good  and 
bad.  which  are  the  real  teachers  of  every  thing,  have  matle  me  so 
familiar  with  human  affairs,  that  I  am  in  a  })asiti(m  to  point  out  the 
safest  path  to  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  journey  of  life." 
Ever  since  the  Council  of  Trent  separated  the  seminaries  from  the 
secular  schools,  took  boys  of  twelve  and  marked  them  for  the  eoclesi- 

*  Homily  on  the  uses  of  reading  the  books  of  the  Osntiles,  sect.  L 
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Mtical  state,  tonsured  them,  clotlifil  them  in  cassocks,  and  immersed 
them  in  the  peculiar  learuiuLj  and  duties  of  ecclesiastics,  in  chanting 
and  studying  the  calendar,  iu  Scripture  and  fathers,  in  administra- 
tion of  Mcramento,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  making  them  for  their  re- 
creation ezerdee  themselves  in  the  functions  of  the  choir,—- ever  sinee^ 
the  preparation  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  instead  of  being  a  step 
towards,  has  been  a  poeitive  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  civil  and 
politicaJ  fininence  Henceforth  it  is  not  among  the  edifyinp^  portion 
of  the  clei  Ljy  that  we  look  for  statesmen  ;  the  Uichelieus  and  Maza* 
rins  belong  to  a  n^ore  NS'orhlly  sphere.  College  is  only  a  ])reparution 
for  the  world  so  far  forth  as  the  collci'e  is  a  little  world  iu  itself. 
The  separation  of  ecclesiastical  from  secular  education  has  been  the 
separation  of  ecclesiastical  from  secular  functions,  and  the  day  the 
great  ecclesiastical  politicians  has  gone  by. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  Catholic  policy,  if  considered  as  a  right 
inherent  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  to  direct  the  legislative  and  j)oli- 
tical  movements  of  states,  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible. 
Not  because  holy  orders  take  from  a  man  his  natural  gifts, — God  for- 
bid 1 — but  because  the  professional  education  now  ])rovided  for  the 
clergy  is  no  preparation  at  all  for  politics-  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  those  clergymen  who  have  entered  that  state  late  in  life ; 
they  doubtless  may  have  the  double  advantage  of  a  wide  experience 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  professional  training  of  the  seminary. 

I  h<^  that  nothing  that  I  have  said  will  be  considered  as  breath- 
ing any  sentiment  but  the  most  profound  respect  and  veneration  for 
men  who  devote  their  lives  to  save  us  from  dying  out  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  who  voluntarily  cut  themselves  off  from  the  education 
which  brings  worldly  preeminence,  in  order  that  they  may  more  per- 
fectly fulfil  the  Apostolic  ideal  of  knowing  uothiug  but  Christ  cm- 
eifiecL 

X. 


BOSIflNI  AND  GIOBERTI. 

Dear  8iu, — I  have  read  in  an  article  entitled  Rosmini  and  Gio- 
berti,"  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Jiavibler,  that  the  onlv  wav  to 
deal  a  decisive  blow  to  pantheism,  is  to  establish  the  relation  be- 
tween existence  and  God  as  a  primitive  intuition  of  conscience.  In 
stating  that  this  is  the  philosophy  of  Italy,  the  writer  of  the  article 
is  wide  of  the  mark,  in  Italy,  the  term  *^£n9  enat  eseUtimUM*  is 
considered  as  expressive  of  the  fundamental  dogma  of  theology  no 
less  than  of  philosophy  ;  and  it  is  loolied  upon  as  any  thing  but  an 
immediate  intuition  of  conscience — unless,  indeed,  you  wouhl  con- 
found the  peculiar  views  of  individuals  with  the  true  philosophy  of 
It^ily.  In  Italy,  the  term  "  Em  creat  exlstcnlias"  is  regarded  as  an 
algebraical  formula,  by  means  of  which  may  be  solved  an  indefinite 
number  of  problems  which  have  reference  to  the  pantheistic  emm 
of  the  di^.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Italy  it.is  held  that  it 
VOL.  n.  nsw  sebhsl  h 
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follows  the  course  of  au  algebraical  formula,  whicU  is  not  arrived  at 
by  an  immedlato  intoitum  of  isoQadenoe^  as  thoae  gnat  men  wlio 
diaoorered  them  eonld  demonstrate ;  for  "Sm  ereat  exiuUm/M*  is 
not  the  fird  idea  of  the  nnnd,  bnt  -the  lad^  to  which  it  reaches  bgr 
means  of  a  consecutive  process  of  reasoning;  and  it  is  the  ultimate 
ctmiplement  of  its  knowledge.  This  com|^ement  supposes  the  know- 
ledge or  intuition  of  existing  things, — f.  g.  especially  of  the  iyto, — of 
their  properties,  powers,  laws,  and  relations.  All  tliis  kiiowle(i»;e 
precedes  the  intuition  of  that  which  is  the  last  of  their  relations, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  En»  cretU  exisletUiaa.^'  Uence 
it  is  a  mistahe  to  wish  to  put  first  in  the  logioal  order  that  wlddi 
oomes  last  ''.£119  ereai  existeniiae,**  whioh  is  logically  last^  oomes 
first,  liowever,  in  the  supernatural  order.  Thus  the  Apostles*  Creed 
begins,  "  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  oranipotentem,  creatorem  ccpli  et 
terra?."  Divine  faith  has  a  light  s])cciul  to  itself,  and  provides  the 
mind  witli  a  groundwork  uj)on  whieh  it  may  rest,  and  descend  from 
the  Eternal  Being,  tlie  one  Great  Cause,  to  existence.  This  inverse 
order  8t.  Buonaventura  follows  in  his  liinerarium,  as  well  us  others 
before  and  after  him.  But  observe :  this  inverse  order  is  mystical, 
and  does  not  militate  against  the  Bationalist^  who  starts  from  the 
existences  of  whidi  he  has  a  knowledge.  In  his  scientifie  worka^ 
however,  St.  Buonaventura  follow^s  the  logical  order.  Of  many  cita- 
tions which  might  be  made,  let  the  following  suffice  (lib.  i.  Sent, 
disput.  xxii.  quest.  3):  "Cum  nos  non  cognoscamus  Deum  nisi  per 
creaturas,  nos  eum  non  nominamus  nisi  per  noraina  creaturarum." 

Being  interested,  as  an  Itidian,  that  8j)uriou8  wares  shouUi  not 
be  circulated  as  genuine  Italian  productions,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  addressing  these  few  lines  to  you,  sir,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
find  a  place  in  your  next  Numbor. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  SEE  OF  ST.  MARTIN,  CANTEEBU&T. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  the  Tlanibhr  an  allusion  to  a  curious 
detail  of  English  ecclesiastical  history,  which  I  should  desire  to  see 
cleared  np :  I  offer  the  following  notes,  not  with  any  pretence  of 
exhausting  the  subject,  but  with  the  hope  that  my  short  essay  may 
induce  some  one,  with  more  leisure  and  more  special  knowledge 
than  I  can  command,  to  elucidate  the  matter  completely. 

In  the  first  volume  oi  the  Moriafiticum  Avrjlicanvm  there  is  a 
plate  of  St.  Angustin's  Abbey  at  Canterbury.  The  view,  which  was 
taken  about  from  the  cathedral  tower,  is  bounded  by  an  ir- 

regular curved  line,  representing  the  wall  of  the  abbey.  Outside 
this  wall,  about  the  middle  of  the  picture,  there  is  a  roassiye  tower, 

•  The  foregoing  letter  is  from  a  distinguished  theologian,  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman of  Kosmim,  whose  assertions  iu  such  a  matter  are  worthy  of  all 
attention.— Ed. 
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and  behind  it  a  nave  and  transept.  This  is  the  ancient  Churcli  of 
St.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  made  a  special  study 
of  this  chtireb;  the  editoni  of  the  new  edition  of  the  MonasiiaM 
■caroely  mention  it.  The  writer  of  the  Life  of  St.  Angustin,  in  the 
Collection  of  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  has  been  equally  meagre ; 
and  I  have  not  seen  any  work  which  treats  it  more  fully.  Never- 
theless a  very  sinj^ular  history  attaches  to  it,  the  principal  point 
beini,'  that  for  4un  years,  and  perhaps  more,  it  was  a  liishoiVs  sec. 

Bcde  is  the  first  to  mention  the  matter.  "  There  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city  a  church  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, bnilt  whilst  the  Romans  were  still  in  the  island,  wherein  the 
queen  (Bertha),  who^  as  has  been  said  before,  was  a  Christian,  used 
to  pray.  In  this  thej  (St.  Angustin  and  hb  companions)  first  began 
to  meet,  to  sing,  to  pray,  to  say  Mass,  to  preacii  and  to  baptise,  till 
the  king,  heing  converted  to  the  faith,  allowed  them  to  preach 
openly  and  build  or  repair  elinrches  in  all  ])lHces.'"* 

Here  we  sec  that  the  church  was  l)uilt  before  the  fifth  centurj'. 
Usshert  refers  to  liadulf  de  Diceto  and  the  Annals  of  Combes  to 
prove  that  it  was  built  by  St.  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the 
Britons.  I  have  no  reason  to  deny  the  ftet.  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  is  doubtless  the  person  after  whom  the  church  is  now  called, 
was  in<1eetl  much  later  than  Lucius ;  but  the  church  had  been  vio- 
lated by  Hengist  or  his  companions,  and  had  to  be  dedicated  anew 
by  Liudhard,  the  ex-Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  accompanied  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert  king  of  Paris,  when  she  came  to  marry 
Ethell)ert  king  of  Kent.  It  was  natural  to  call  the  ehnrch  by  the 
name  of  Man  in  ;  both  Liudhard  and  Bertha  were  French.  And 
that  Liudhard  had  to  reconsecrate  the  building  is  far  from  being  a 
mere  assumption.  St.  Angustin  was  in  the  same  case.  V^mble 
Bede  says  expressly,  "Angustin  having  his  ejnseopal  see  granted 
him  in  the  royal  city,  ....  and  being  supported  by  the  king,  re- 
covered therein  a  church,  which  he  was  informed  had  been  built  by 
the  ancient  Konnm  Christians,  and  consecrated  it  in  the  name  of 
our  holy  Saviour  Cod  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  established 
a  residence  for  himself  an<l  his  sueeessors 

The  objectiou  to  St.  Martin's  church  having  been  built  by  Lucius, 
is  its  site  outside  the  town.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  in  that  age 
there  were  any  suburban  churches  but  cemetery  chapels  and  monas- 
tic basilicas.  St.  Martin  s  seems  to  have  been  much  too  considerable 
a  place  to  be  reckoned  as  a  mere  cemetery  chapel ;  this  would  seem 
to  force  upon  us  the  conelusion  that  it  was  originally  monastic. 
But  here  comes  in  the  difficulty.  For  a  long  titne,  historians,  whe- 
ther Catholic  or  Protestant,  confounding  monks  with  hennits,  have 
made  it  au  axioni  that  the  first  monasteries  date  from  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  forgetting  that  even  before  St.  Paul,  '  the  first 
hermit^"  many  congregations  of  bennits  existed  in  the  East.  Hence 
they  cannot  allow  that  St.  Lucius  built  the  church  of  St.  Martin. 

*  Hist.  lib.  i.  e.  zxvi.  Giles's  traas. 

t  BriL  EooL  Antiq.  p.  68,  edit.  1687.  (  lib^  L  e.  xsxiU. 
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But  this  axiom  has  been  so  completely  disi)rovcd,  that  no  man 
with  auy  knowledge  of  the  historical  progress  of  tlie  last  century 
would  now  think  of  defending  it  lioug  before  the  time  of 
Ludns  we  find  monks  almost  everj  where  in  the  Church ;  Ussher* 
has  eoUeeted  the  testimonies  of  their  presence  in  England  ;  though 
several  centuries  later  than  Lucius,  they  are  not  lightly  to  be  dis- 
regarded ;  but  stronger  proofs  are  desirable.  Still  we  must  not 
forget  that,  as  far  as  ever  we  can  push  our  i  t  starches  into  the 
ancient  British  Church,  we  find  the  monastic  life  Hourlsliin<4  ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  the  very  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  riyiinc.  These 
considerations,  however,  are  far  from  being  decbive.  And  it  must 
be  owned,  with  some  regret,  that  no  writer  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  has  attributed  the  foundation  of  St.  Martin's  to  the  first 
CSiristian  British  king.f  We  must,  then,  content  oursdves  with  the 
assurance  that  the  church  was  built  before  the  Komans  <]ujtte<l  the 
island.  On  this  }>oint  I'cde  s  testimony  is  decisive.  Moreover,  the 
present  state  of  tiie  church  uttcst.s  its  Konian  origin.  Xot  that  I 
siipliose  the  actual  building  to  be  tliat  which  existed  in  St.  Augus- 
tin's  time;  I  agree  with  Gibbs,  that  ''the  present  church  of  St 
Martin  is  not  the  old  one  spoken  of  by  Bede,  as  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be,  but  is  a  structure  of  the  tiiirteentii  century ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  materials  of  the  original  church  were  worked 
up  in  the  ma.sonry  on  its  reconstruction,  the  walls  being  still  com- 
posed in  part  of  Roman  bricks."  Here,  ns  wo  liave  seen,  Queen 
Bertha  prayed;  and  liere  JJudliard  performed  the  functions  of  his 
ministr}',  after  rccon.iccrating  the  church,  as  we  arc  expressly  tfld 
iu  the  ancient  legend  preserved  by  Capgravc,  and  iu  (Joseliu's  life 
of  St.  Augustin. 

But  a  &r  more  important  UfA  is,  that  a  real  episcopal  see  ex- 
isted in  this  church  till  alter  the  Conquest.  We  have  several  proofs 
of  this ;  the  oldest  being,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  life  of  Biaht^ 
Lanfranc,  by  Milo-Crispin,  monk  of  Bee,  and  a  contempomry  of 
St.  Anselm.  He  Bays,:|;  *' In  a  suburb  of  Canterbury  is  a  church 
of  St.  Martin,  in  wliicli  (it  is  reported)  there  was  in  old  times  an 
ei>iscopal  see  ;  and  (as  they  say)  it  had  a  Bishop  before  I^mfranc 
passed  over  to  those  parts.  But  as  the  authority  of  the  canons 
evidentiy  forbids  that  there  should  be  two  Bishops  together  in  one 
mty,  Lanfranc  ordered  that  a  Bishop  should  be  no  longer  ordained 
for  the  place."  The  parentheses,  ui  fertUTf  ui  atmU,  do  not  in  the  K  ast 
OOmpromise  tlie  authority  of  this  acoount.  Milo  employs  them  only 
because  the  facts  came  to  him  by  report,  and  because  he  wondered 
at  them.  But  the  fact  of  Laniranc's  order  being  made,  distinctly 
proves  that  when  he  iirst  came  over,  there  was  a  Biahop  of  St. 

•  pp.  Rfi,  sqq. 

t  Wc  should  be  glad  to  see  the  question  of  King  Lucius  fully  di^cusaed 
by  our  learned  conrespondent.  He  u  doabtlera  aware  of  the  gnTo  reasons 

that  exist  for  doubting  tho  »tory  altogether.    It  would  be  cnpecially  inter- 
osting  to  have  the  matttr  treated  with  reference  to  Scholl,  JJe  tccle»ia9tie4f 
Britonum  Scoturumque  hutoria:  Foiitibus.    lierol.  1860. — Eu. 
X  eap.  xiiL  num.  8S. 
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Martin's.  Gervaisc  of  Canterbury,  in  his  Acts  of  the  ArMishopt, 
f5nys,  in  tlic  chapter  about  St.  Elphege,  "the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury once  had  a  chorejnacnpuA,  who  resided  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, outside  tlic  town  ;  hut  when  Lanfranc  came  lie  was  abolished, 
as  wc  understand  was  the  case  all  over  the  world.  "  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  St.  Martinis  was  a  cathedral 
church,  and  that  its  titular  Bishop  was  ehortpiacopu»  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Oanterboiy.  Not  that  he  was  a  likorepkeopus  proper ;  we 
have  i)recise  information  about  his  functions.  Wharton^  pvcs  a  his- 
torical fragment  on  the  institution  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbuiyy 
written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  eontains  some  special 
information  about  the  see  of  St.  Martin.  "  From  the  time  of  St. 
Augustin.  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterlniry,  to  that  of  Arch- 
bishop LiinlVuuc  of  blessed  memory,  for  47:i  years  there  was  no 
archdeacon  in  the  eitj  or  diocese  of  CSanterburj.  But  from  the 
time  of  Bishop  Theodore,  the  sixth  from  St.  Augustin,  to  that  of 
Lanfranc  aforesaid,  there  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
suburb  of  Canterbury,  a  Bishop,  who  was  ordained  by  Theodore 
with  authority  of  Pope  Vitiilian,  and  who  in  the  whole  city  and  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  supplied  for  the  Archbishop  in  ordinations,  con- 
secrations of  churches,  confirmations,  and  other  ej>iscopal  offices, 
for  he  had  all  jurisdiction  in  the  city  and  diocese  by  authority  of  the 
Archbishop,  when  the  see  was  full ;  in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop 
and  vacancy  of  the  see,  he  exercised  the  authority  of  the  chaptor 
over  the  whole  province  for  399  years,  to  the  time  of  Lanfrano 
aforesaid/'  This  shows,  first,  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  Martin's  had 
no  ort/i7?rtn/ jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  he  was  not 
even  what  tiie  Germans  call  a  Wnhbischof,  or  suffragan,  with  a  title 
in  paiiibi's.  These  often  perform  ejiiscopal  functions,  even  in  jjre- 
sencc  of  the  Bishops,  and  moreover  supply  the  ]>laco  of  Vicars- 
general.  Nor,  secondly,  was  the  Bishop  of  St.  Martin's  an  arch- 
deacon. He  had  no  other  duties  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  than  to 
supply  for  the  absent  Archbishop,  and  to  fulfil  at  his  death  the 
duties  which,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  been  those  of  the 
Vicar  (\ipit filar.  Doubtless  all  this  was  precarious  at  first ;  but 
established  customs  g^ow  up  by  the  mere  repetition  of  things  done 
simjily  by  d«']»uty.  No  other  writer  than  the  one  just  quoted  as- 
signs tin'  cstal)lisliinent  of  the  see  of  St.  Martin's  to  the  times  of 
Theodore,  or  the  authority  of  Pope  Vitalian  ;  no  trace  of  this  opinion 
is  found  in  the  numerous  writings  on  the  administration  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. In  the  letter  of  ViUdian  to  Theodore,  confirming  to  him 
all  the  rights  formerly  conferred  on  Augustin,  there  is  not  a  word 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Bishop  to  su]>])ly  for  the  Archbishop, 
absent  or  dead.  Moreover  it  is  clear,  from  .Nlilo's  account,  that  Lan- 
franc knew  of  no  jmrtieular  papal  authority,  as  he  abolished  the 
see  simply  as  contrary  to  the  canons. 

Tbumassiut  lias  two  passages  on  the  see  of  St  Martin,  sup- 

•  Anp:lia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  150. 

t  De  i>ticipUii.  Ecclei.  pars  L  lib.  i.  c.  zxix.  et  pars  i«  lib.  iii.  cap.  xli. 
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pveised  by  Lanfivne.  He  tlutiks  it  vns  eitb«r  a  bishopric  estab* 
fiihed  in  a  monastery,  or  ebe  a  British  bishopric.  He  shows  that 
in  many  monastwies  there  were  formerly  lines  of  Bishops — a  fact 

which  nobody  denies,  but  which  is  iTuipplicjible  to  the  case  in  hand; 
beciiuse  it  is  clear  that,  after  the  restoratiou  of  tlu*  church  under 
Ethclbert,  it  was  ncv<  r  nidiiastic.  To  nuike  it  a  liritish  bishojiric, 
he  says,  There  is  some  up])earaiice  that  the  Bishops  who  resided 
in  this  dinrch  were  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  distinguished 
from  the  successors  of  St.  Angostin,  the  apostle  of  the  English. 
Properly  it  was  only  of  the  EngHsh  and  Saxons  newly  airived  from 
Germany  into  Great  Britain  that  St  Qregory  and  St.  Augostin  were 
the  apostles  ;  there  still  were,  and  were  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
a  considenible  number  v{  the  ancient  Rritisli  who  were  Christians 
and  Catholics,  having  tlieir  own  eleri^v  and  Bisliops.  And  if  the 
greater  part  of  them  retired  into  Wales,  this  could  not  have  pre- 
vented some  remaining  in  the  other  provinces  of  so  large  a  king- 
dom." But  the  great  difficulty  of  this  theory-  is,  that  it  is  uttei^ 
inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  particularly  of  Kent,  still  more  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury. 

My  own  opinion  is  simply,  that  St.  Liudhard  estabHshed  a  see 
at  St.  Martin's ;  tliat  the  ortHnar}'  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  tlid  not 
extend  beyond  the  enclosure,  or  the  cemetery,  around  the  cliurch  ; 
that  St.  Liudhard  had  a  Hue  of  successors  up  to  the  time  of  Bishop 
Lanfranc,  who,  finding  that  they  had  become  in  a  manner  deputy 
Bishops  to  the  Archbishop^  thought  that  this  was  having  two  Bishops 
in  one  se^  and  so  aboliBhed  the  suburban  bishopric^  as  contraiy 
to  the  canons.  Doubtless  this  opinion  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  bare  guess;  but  it  has  a  liasis  partly  in  history,  partly  in  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  Wiieu  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  England,  they  enslaved  the  inhabitants  who 
could  not  cscaj)e  in  time.  St.  Gildas  the  Wise  says  so.  Tlie  cler;?}', 
especially  the  Bishops,  behaved  precisely  as  the  Spanish  Bishops  did 
afterwaids,  at  the  Moorish  invasion.  They  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  the  west.  Now  it  was  ever  a  principle  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, that  when  a  Bishop  is  taken  by  pagans  or  schismatics,  or 
prevented  by  them  from  administering  his  diocese,  his  see  is  con> 
sidered  in  a  manner  vacant,  and  his  jurisdiction  devolves  on  his 
presltytery  or  chapter  ;  or,  in  case  of  their  dispersion,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  nciL^]>l)ouriiig  Bishops  to  provide  as  well  as  they  can  for  the 
wants  of  the  faithful  of  the  widowed  diocese.  Ibis  principle  is 
formally  enunciated  in  Boniface  VIII.'s  decretal  Si  quia  £jjiscopuSf 
and  applied  by  St.  Gregoiy  the  Great  to  England,  in  his  letter  to 
Thierry  and  Theodebert,  lungs  of  the  Franks,  wherein  he  severe^ 
condemns  the  supincness  of  the  French  Bishops,  in  neglecting  to 
provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  their  neighbours,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  wliose  "  earnest  longing  for  the  grace  of  life  had,"  he  says, 
**  reached  liis  ears."  Thougli  St.  (  Jregory  only  speaks  here  of  the 
Auglo-):>axous,  it  is  evident  that  he  considers  the  countries  occupied 
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by  them  as  deprived  of  Bishops  ;  and  consequently  he  declares  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  French  Bishops  to  extend  their  apostolic  func- 
tions to  tbeni.  As  we  have  seen,  Liudhard,  Bishop  of  Seulis,  had 
gone  to  Canterbury,  and  had  fixed  his  chair  in  St.  Martin's  ;  tliis 
was  in  itself  the  establishment  of  a  new  see  ;  fur  at  that  time  there 
was  uo  ueed  of  all  the  formalities  nuw  requisite,  and  it  was  no  .[mrt 
of  the  general  discipline  that  no  new  bishopric  should  be  erected 
without  the  consent  of  the  Holy  See.  Liudhard,  then,  was  real 
Bishop  of  St  BCartin's,  but  his  flock  was  very  snudl ;  I  doubt  whe-^ 
ther  it  was  much  more  than  Bertha  and  her  suite.  It  seems  certain 
that  Liudhard  would  have  attempted  to  dispose  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  receive  the  Gospel ;  he  wjvs  a  saint,  therefore  lie  must  have  been 
zealous.  And  the  letter  of  .St.  Gretjory  the  Great  to  the  kings  of 
France  shows  that  the  Saxons  begged  to  be  instructed.  But  it 
seems  that  Ethel  bert  was  afraid  of  appearing  to  favour  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  by  a  Bishop  who  was  countryman  of  his  wife 
Bertha ;  perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  seem  to  be  under  French  infln* 
ence,  for  Hear  of  awakening  the  national  susceptibilities, — who- 
knows?  It  is  certain  that  Christ  Church,  inside  the  town,  was  not 
assigned  to  the  queen  and  Bishop  Liudhard,  but  that  Ethelbert 
granted  them  a  church  situated  some  way  out  of  the  town  ;  an  evi- 
dent sign  that  his  policy  was  not  favourable  to  the  propagutiou  ot 
the  faith  by  the  queen  s  chaplain. 

It  seems  undeniable,  then,  that  there  were  either  national  or 
personal  obstacles  to  the  zeal  of  liudhard,  and  that  hb  flock  was 
very  smalL  I  need  not  relate  how  Augustin  receiyed  little  by 
little  a  much  wider  liberty  of  preaching,  so  that  he  soon  became 
master  of  the  position.  The  <K>n8equence  was,  that,  as  he  had  been 
the  Apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Pope  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  But  this  could  not  annihihite 
the  bishopric  of  St.  ^lartin  s,  whose  rights  remained  inviolate,  how- 
ever its  territory  might  have  been  straitened.  These  rights- were 
only  abolished  about  1075.  At  tiiat  time  Laafinme  was  Ardibiahop; 
the  Bishop  of  St  Martin's  died  The  Arehbishop  refused  to  con- 
secrate a  successor.  Matters  remained  thus  for  some  time;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  Prelate  instituted  the  archdeaconry,  and  con- 
ferred it  on  a  clergyman  named  Valerius,  to  whom  lie  assigned  a 
house  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Gregory,  in  one  of  tlic  sul)urbs. 
The  archdeacon  could  fulfil  most  of  the  duties  which  t'oruu  rly  fell 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Martin's  during  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  bishopric,  the  question  would  arise. 
To  whom  is  the  church  to  go  t  Ecclesiastical  law  would  have  given 
it  directly  to  the  Arehbishop,  if  the  Bishop  had  been  a  sumagan 
of  Oanterbury.  But  though  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  arch- 
deaconry says  that  Lanfrauc.  **  aliujn  substituere  nan  decrevi'^  I 
^should  be  sorry  to  affirm  that  this  bishopric  was  not,  so  to  say, 
acephalous  ;  hence  perhaps  it  was,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  name 
is  never  found  as  having  been  present  at  counrils,  euthronisations 
of  Archbishops,  or  other  ceremonies,  where  u  sutiragan  would  natur 
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ndly  have  been.  But  I  Am  far  from  being  positive,  because  my 
rcsoarchea  on  this  point  have  not  been  sufficiently  minute.    Ami,  in 

general,  I  wish  this  letter  to  he  taken,  not  t^o  much  as  a  definite 
essay,  hut  aa  a  series  of  <|uestioiis  ]>roposed  to  those  who  liave  more 
time,  more  sagacity,  and  more  hooks  on  Kuglish  ecclesiafitical  an* 
tiquities,  than  I  have. 

Y.Z. 


Schmidt  WeisRenfeU:  OeKkiehte  der  fifmMStMm  £evoluiion$- 
LUmUur.—ffutoryo/theLUmawreqf'the  Freneh  Jiewbiiion,  1789- 
1795.   (Pragne,  1859.)   This  book  deeerres  attention  as  the  fint 

attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  treat  of  a  very  important  but  ne- 
glected branch  of  a  popular  subject.  And  it  is  the  novelty  of  the 
subject,  not  tlio  merit  of  the  writer,  that  induces  us  to  notice  the 
work.  Of  his  competency  to  write  on  French  subjects,  vvc  may 
judge  by  his  translating  (p.  34, "i)  the  title  of  Camille  Desmoulius' 
paper,  Le  Vieux  Cordelier ,  "  Tlie  Old  Shoemaker.  '  Equally  crude  are 
IU8  notions  of  the  revolntionaiy  theoiy,  of  whidi  he  says  that  "  the 
first  distinct  traoee  are  to  be  found  in  the  TdmiuuAm  x>f  Fenelon** 
(p.  4).  Fenelon  there  addresses  a  king  with  the  worda,  "  It  is  by 
a  contract  made  with  the  people  that  they  are  your  subjecta :  will 
you  begin  by  violating  your  fundamental  title  ?  Tliey  owe  you 
obedience  only  by  reason  (»f  this  ct)i)tract;  and  if  you  violate  it,  you 
no  lonirer  deserve  tliat  tliev  shouhl  observe  it."  So  far  from  re- 
sembling,  as  our  author  atlirms,  the  language  of  the  ComtUuantt, 
this  is  nothing  more  than  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  Popes 
and  prelates,  and  acknowledged  by  the  princes  themselyea.  It  is 
the  principle  of  legitimate  resistance.  Warnings  of  a  more  direct 
kind  were  not  uncommon  in  the  age  which  witnessed  Uie  calamities 
of  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  All  the  great  preachers  of  the  day, 
— for  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  died  in  the  very  year  of  the  first 
great  reverse,  the  battle  of  BbMdieim, — preached  penance,  and  jK»inted 
out  the  public  evils  against  which  repentance  is  a  remedy.  Before 
them,  ^larshal  Catiuat  is  said  to  have  been  the  fii-st  to  say  that 
nothing  would  go  well  until  the  order  of  things  had  been  oTertumed 
in  France.  There  were  signs,  too,  which  lay  deeper  than  those  of 
the  political  world.  "I  find,"  writes  Leibnitz  in  1703,  "  that  opi- 
nions of  this  kind  are  gradually  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
minds  of  men  of  the  world,  who  direct  others,  and  on  whom  depend 
public  affairs,  and  penetrate  into  pt>pular  books,  disposing  all  things 
for  the  general  revolution  with  which  Europe  is  menaced,  and  ut- 
terly destroying  all  that  remains  in  the  world  of  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  the  ancients.  ....  If  men  can  yet  be  cured  of  this  epi- 
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demic  of  the  mind,  the  bad  CDiueqiienoes  of  which  b^n  to  ap])ear, 
these  evils  will  perhaps  l>e  prevented  ;  but  if  it  p:oos  on,  Providence 
will  cluistise  mankind  by  the  revolution  wliicli  must  coujc  from  it" 
{youvefiux  Essais,  1.  iv.  c.  iri).  This  seems  to  us  tlio  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  French  lievolution,  because  it  was 
inspired,  not  hj  the  outward  aspect  of  pnblte  ai^hin,  or  by  the  pre- 
valence of  irrdigion,  bnt  by  the  eariieat  sjmptoma  of  an  intellectaal 
movement,  the  scope  of  which  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  nnderstand. 
The  mistake  of  representing  Fenelon's  warnings  as  forerunners  of 
the  revolutionary  declamations,  consists  in  failing  to  see  that  they 
are  of  a  purely  moral  kind  and  tendency.  The  Revolution  trans- 
ferred to  the  order  of  right  and  politics  what  was  true  in  the  order 
of  religion.  Because  a  prophet  has  denounced  vengeance  upon  a 
wicked  king,  subjects  are  not  justified  iu  rising  against  their  prince. 
It  is  not  theirs  to  judge  and  to  punish  his  sins.  Because  aU  men 
are  brethren  in  the  eyes  of  the  Qhurch,  that  is  no  argument  in  fia> 
TOUT  of  democracy.  In  the  same  way,  Catholic  divines,  Suarez,  for 
instance,  and  Mariana,  have  been  made  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  regicides.  Ravaillac  had  as  much  right  to  appeal  to  tlie  teach- 
ing of  the  Jesuits,  as  the  followers  of  Cromwell  to  justify  their  acts 
by  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Gregory  the  (.ireat  says 
{^MoraL  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  2)  :  "  Mos  mediciua;  est  ut  ulinuando  similia 
similibuSy  aliquando  contraria  contrariis  curet yet  we  have  never 
heard  the  priority  of  the  discoveiy  of  homoeopathy  cUumed  for  him. 

What  chiefly  distinguishes  the  modem  historical  art  from  that  of 
the  ancients  is,  that  the  history  of  ideas  is  now  understood  in  its 
bearing  on  the  history  of  events.  Formerly,  it  is  true,  the  connec- 
tion was  less  visible  ;  the  movement  of  mind  was  less  rapid,  ideas 
were  not  so  easily  interchanged,  their  conse<juences  were  not  so 
quickly  developed  as  now.  In  the  middle  ages,  especially,  the  same 
Stock  of  ideas  continued  to  furnish  several  generations  with  their 
motives  of  action  :  whole  centuries  are  occupied  with  the  same  pro- 
.  blemsi  and  tiie  progress  is  slow.  The  number  of  writers  and  the 
number  of  books  was  hr  less  than  before  or  since.  Even  then  there 
were  moments  wha&  controversy  was  carried  on  briskly,  and  when 
loni,'  discussions  were  concentrated  into  a  few  years.  The  pontificate 
of  Llre<^'i)iT  N  il.  is  the  earliest  instance  of  this.  The  points  at  issue 
were  so  keenlv  and  ahumlantlv  discussed,  that  we  have  a  work  on 
the  literary  history  of  that  dispute  like  the  one  we  have  now  before 
US  on  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  To  exhibit  the  course  of  ideas 
and  the  course  of  events  in  their  parallel  progress,  and  their  action 
on  each  other,  b  a  principal  fonctiou  of  the  modem  historian.  Still 
it  is  rather  a  desideratum  than  an  achievement  of  o\a  time.  Much 
has  been  done,  especially  by  French  writers,  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  a  period  from  its  writings.  Something,  too,  has  been  done,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  to  make  history  interesting  and  distinct  by 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  society  ;  and  a  strong  materialistic  tend- 
ency pei-vades  a  very  popular  portion  of  our  literature.  But  what 
is  leoliy  wanted,  and  vluit  we  ought  to  ehum  of  our  histoviansi  is 
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the  reverse  of  thia.  If  history  is  to  be  understood  as  an  intellectual, 
and  not  as  a  natural  jvrocess,  it  must  be  studied  as  the  history  of 
mind.  The  accidental  will  disappear,  what  seems  episodical  and 
isolated  will  l)e  absorbed  aud  ranged  iu  the  harmonious  course  of 
history,  in  proportion  at  we  undefBtand  the  ideas  which  have  in- 
flnenoed  each  separate  oonntry  and  eadi  sneoesdYe  age. 

litenuy  history  is  commonly  treated  on  too  confined  a  scale  to 
be  of  very  great  service  in  this  respect.  It  approaches  the  history 
of  art  more  than  the  history  of  events.  That  species  of  thought 
which  most  directlv  and  consciously  inthiences  action,  is  the  least 
to  be  distinguished  in  that  which  is  called  national  literature.  The 
imme<liate  historical  imi)ortance  of  a  work  resides  in  it*;  practical, 
not  iu  its  festhetical  character;  and  books  of  a  purely  i>ractical 
kind  are  excluded  from  the  common  definition  of  literary  histoiy, 
which  deds  only  with  those  which  possess  nsthetical,  artistic  merit 
Writings  of  an  ephemeral  kind,  in  the  eyes  of  the  literary  historian, 
possess  a  value  and  a  dnrability  of  another  description  in  the  events 
which  they  have  influenced.  The  chief  sources  of  historical  know- 
ledge are  in  few  cases  contained  iu  works  which  have  great  literary 
fame.  Our  knowledge  of  modern  history  is  derived  from  a  very 
different  style  of  histories  from  those  which  record  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  or  the  Punio  war.  There  is,  then,  a  vast  portion  of  writing 
which  has  no  value  in  the  estimation  of  liteiaiy  historians,  and  is 
therefore  generally  forgotten ;  but  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
history.  Those  books  which  have  most  influenced  men,— the  po- 
lemical writings  of  divines,  and  the  political  speculations  of  philo- 
soi>hers  and  statesmen, — rarely  possess  that  sort  of  merit  which 
secures  renown.  But  to  the  historian  they  are  more  important  than 
works  of  great  genius.  He  is  more  interested  in  the  Sfw  At- 
lantis than  in  the  Advanc&neni  of  Learning,  iu  the  ArtojMjgitica 
than  in  Faradiai  Zott, 

Profane  historians  have  yet  a  lesson  to  learn  firom  the  method  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  There  the  history  of  doctrine  is  the  soul  and 
centre  of  events;  and  the  thoughts  of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Cyril 
are  as  much  the  real  subject-matter  as  the  deeds  of  Constantine  <MP 
Charlemagne.  The  analogy  between  the  influence  of  ]»olitical  and 
social  theories  upon  profane  hi.story,  an<l  that  of  religious  tluctrines 
on  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  closer  than  has  been  generally  un- 
derstood. There  is  a  near  resemblance,  and  even  some  connection, 
between  the  progress  of  theological  opinion  and  the  revolution  of 
political  ideas.  There  have  been  times  when  political  thoughts  have 
mfluenced  the  Church  as  much  as,  at  other  times,  theological  con- 
troversy has  influenced  the  outer  world.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Church  passed*  through  a  peculiarly  social  and  a  peculiarly  i)olitical 
phase  of  existence.  From  the  time  of  Gregory  I.,  or  even  of  Leo  I., 
she  had  to  deal  with  the  new  idetis  of  society  introduced  with  the 
barbarians.  After  the  age  of  Qregory  YIL,  she  was  engaged  iu  ^per- 
petual conflict  with  a  new  politicid  system.  The  theory  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  has  played  as  great  a  part  in  history  as  tiie  doo- 
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trine  of  jnrtifieation  by  futh  only.  The  reyolntion  which  it  inspired 

was  qnit«  as  important  an  event  as  the  Reformation.  Both  events 
were  primarily  the  result  of  certain  speculative  ideas;  neither  would 

have  been  so  successful  but  for  external  temporary  circumstances. 
But  they  caunot  be  exi)laiued  by  these  alone.  Deeds  as  well  as 
words  are  the  sitrns  of  thoughts  ;  and  if  we  consider  only  external 
events,  without  following  the  course  of  ideas  of  which  they  arc  the 
expression  and  the  result,  and  which  they  influence  in  their  turn,  we 
shall  hare  but  a  lame  notion  of  history,  and  shall  overlook  an  alter- 
nate link  in  the  chain  of  human  progress.  The  taking  of  the  Bastille^ 
for  instance,  was  a  <^reat  sign ;  the  appearance  of  Siejrds'  pamphleti 
What  is  the  lltird  Estate?  was  a  greater  fact. 

Tlie  most  instructive  part  of  the  hist<trv  of  ejihenieral  literature 
durin<:^  the  French  Kevolution  our  author  dismisses  in  si  few  words: 
we  mean  the  Royalist  press.  In  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
monarchy  was  defended,  more  than  in  tlie  manner  of  attack,  we  can 
trace  the  causes  of  its  &U.  The  opponents  of  the  Revolution  stood 
mostly  on  the  same  ground  as  thdr  adversaries.  The  monarchy  had 
been  revolutionary  before  the  Bevolution  destroyed  it.  It  had  forged 
for  its  own  uses  the  weapon  by  which  it  perished.  Therefore  the 
old  regime  was  defended  in  the  tone,  and  often  in  the  spirit, 
of  the  Kevolution.  Its  enemies  had  all  the  advantajxes  of  logic, 
of  consistency,  of  sincerity,  and  of  energy.  Louis  XVI.  himself 
never  maintained  his  rights  on  the  proper  grounds.  It  is  remark- 
able in  more  ways  than  one  that  a  leading  Koyalist  journal,  Zs 
PdiU  OmUwr,  should  have  written,  Afay  20,  1791 :  "Who  is  the 
author  of  our  ills  t  Louis  XVL,  by  his  weaknesSi  his  incapacity,  his 
pusillanimity,  his  im  [>otency,  on  the  throne.*'  A nothtt*  Royalist  paper, 
of  a  very  low  description,  Ze  JowrwA  dea  Holies,  says  :  "  What  we 
want  is  a  king  able  to  take  part  in  afiairs,  but  without  injuring 
them  ;  a  kin^'  to  whom  it  should  be  impossible  to  do  harm,  but 
who  should  have  the  ri^dlt  of  doini,'  good."  The  chief  of  the  Koyalist 
papers,  Les  Actes  cies  Aj/utres  {tie  la  Itevoluiion),  which  was  conducted 
by  Montlosier,  Bivarol,  Peltier,  and  othora^  defended  the  cause 
in  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  as  we  learn  from  the  extracts  in  Monsdg- 
naty  SiBtoure  det  Joumaux  de  1789  d  1799,  and  represented  that 
part  of  the  old  society  which  it  is  the  merit  of  the  Revolution  to 
have  exterminated.  Their  tone  is  not  only  ribald  and  indecent — in 
the  style  of  John  Bull,  when  Hook  was  editor, — but  as  sanguinary 
as  that  of  the  Jacobins.  At  a  time  when  Marat  was  demanding  the 
moderate  figure  of  10,000  heads,  they  promise  that  the  Emperor  will 
set  up 

•*  Quinzc  railliers  de  potences, 
Qui  Mraieat  fort  biea  en  Fzaace^"  9to, 

Skeii^Book  of  Popular  CMogy:  being  a  Series  of  Lecturee  deli" 

vered  before  tlie  PhUosoptucal  Inst  itution  of  Edinburgh,  Bv  Hugh 
MUler.  (Edinburgh,  Constable )  The  late  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  had 
designed  a  work  on  which  he  hoped  his  reputation  would  be 
founded — The  Geology  qf  ikot^nd.   Interrupted  by  his  death,  his 
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work  has  come  to  us  in  frofrnients,  instead  of  as  a  whole ;  and  his 
widow  has  testified  her  regard  for  his  fame  hy  editing  them  under 
the  titles  of  27ie  Cruise  of  tJie  Betsy ^  Hue  liamhles  of  a  Geoloffist,  and 
the  present  Sketch-Book  of  Fopular  Otology. 

The  chief  point  of  contact  between  the  theoriea  of  geologists 
and  the  doctrines  of  theologians  is  in  their  respective  opinions  on  the 
cosmogony.  Not  that  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing  can 
ever  be  n  question  of  physical  science,  whose  first  principle  is  ex 
nihUo  nihil  jit,  that  is,  whose  field  is  only  the  cjianges  of  existing 
things,  not  the  beginnings  of  tlieir  existence  ;  hut  with  reganl  to 
the  dates  or  epoclis  of  creation,  and  the  order  in  which  things  came 
to  be,  a  collision  between  tlie  inspired  statements  of  Moses  and  the 
ooncluflionB  of  men  of  sdenoe  seema  bat  too  poeaible.  Or  at  leasts 
if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  ooHision,  there  too  commonlj  remains  a 
BTstem  which  is  only  reconcilable  with  that  of  Moaea  bj  complete 
alienation ;  that  is,  by  aasuming  that  the  two  systems  are  not  treat- 
ing about  the  same  subject-matter.  Sueh  must  be  the  conclusion 
of  Christians  who  follow  the  sehool  of  Lyell;  the  theory  of  Sir  R, 
Murchison  reufh  rs  a  nuieli  greater  serv^ice  to  the  ajiologist  of  re- 
velation. The  school  of  Lyell,  without  necessarily  denying  creation, 
or  the  progress  of  nature  by  the  successive  addition  of  new  otders 
of  organised  beings,  holda  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove  any 
such  progress,  on  account  of  the  snceessive  destruction  of  all  organ- 
iaed  remains  in  geological  strata;  as  in  the  course  of  ages  they  one 
after  the  other  sink  down,  and  come  within  the  influence  of  the 
central  heat  of  the  planet.  In  the  most  ancient  granites  and 
gneisses  Lyell  holds  that  organic  remains  once  existed,  but  have 
been  melted  out;  and  that  if  we  couhl  find  any  unfused  portions  of 
coeval  strata,  wc  should  find  them  full  of  fossils,  indicating  as  high 
organisms  as  now  reign  on  the  globe.  Murchison,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  the  primeval  granite  and  gneiss  were  formed 
when  the  world  was  quite  unadorned  with  organic  forma  of  any 
kind :  that  in  the  "  Silurian  system**  we  find  the  first  traces  of  the 
beginning  of  the  "  work  of  adornment,"  as  the  schoolmen  c;dled  the 
work  of  tiic  three  last  Mosaic  days:  that  in  those  beds  we  tind  only 
animals  of  the  lowest  tyj)e — radiata,  mollusca,  articiilata :  that  in 
successive  epochs,  and  in  natural  order  of  development,  there  were 
added  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals;  beginning  with  the  marsu- 
pials, going  on  to  tiie  plaoentie,  and  ending  with  man.  Hugh 
Miller  belongs  to  this  latter  sdiool;  and  he  has  done  good  service  to 
apologists  by  showing  its  bearings  on  the  authority  of  Moses. 
Mrs.  Miller  only  anticipates  a  ^'dreamy  infidelity"  from  the  possible 
refutation  of  these  evidences.  We  cnnnot  see  the  force  of  this  an- 
ticipation. The  school  of  Murchison  tries  to  sui»]»ort  the  statements 
of  j^Ioses  with  positive  evidence  ;  but  the  school  of  Lyell  does  not  pre- 
tend to  bring  any  positive  evidence  against  those  statements.  Moses 
aaid  that  there  was  an  order  in  creation  |  Murchison  says  that  geo- 
logy proves  this  order ;  Lyell  dedares  that  all  the  evidencea  are  de- 
atroyed,  that*  what  Murehisoa  takes  for  the  oldest  docnmenta  are 
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not  really  ho,  and  that  his  beginniiif^  is  not  really  the  beiriimin^:,'. 
And  if  Lyell  bhould  be  right,  after  all, — though  we  coufesa  that  wo 
bdieye  him  to  be  wrong,— he  will  have  uroyed  nothing  more  than 
Solomon  asserted:  *'Hundum  tradidit  disputationi  eorum,  nt  non 
inveniat  homo  opns  quod  operatus  est  Dens  ab  initio  u&quA  ad 

We  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Lyell's  opinions  arc  inconsistent 
with  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  ;  we  only  deny  the 
necessary  connection  of  his  conclusions  with  his  jireuiises.  We  are 
aware  that  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  shocking  the  established 
opinions,  not  only  on  the  antiquity  of  mankind  on  the  earth,  but 
also  on  the  origin  of  species.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Aberdeen^  he  laid  before  the  geological  section  the 
"  result  of  some  observations  he  had  made  in  France  on  the  proofs 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race human  remains,  it  appears^ 
bones  or  numufactnred  flints,  luivc  Ix  cii  found  deeply  iTnl)edded  in 
boue-cavfs  and  ^Tuvel-bcds,  amonL^  tlie  remains  of  extinct  hya'nas, 
bears,  and  elephants.  Hence  suspicion  ha.s  arisen  that  the  date  of 
mankind  must  be  carried  much  further  back  than  geologists  had 
imagined.  These  suspidonsy  at  first  received  by  sdenfcifie  men  with 
great  relnctance,  are  at  last  developing  into  an  admission  that  the 
reluctance  has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme. 

Geologists,  howeyeiv  and  historians  have  lately  been  t<ilerably 
liberal  in  their  allowance  of  man's  nntitpiity.  Bunsen*  declares  that 
Mr.  Leonard  Horner  had  established  the  fact  "  that  Kgypt  was  in- 
habited by  men  who  made  use  of  pottery  about  11,<I(M)  years  before 
the  Christian  era."  This  date  is  got  at  by  calculating  the  amount 
of  the  annual  depositions  of  the  NilCi  and  dividing  the  numerical 
value  of  the  depth  at  which  the  pottery  was  discovered  under  the 
surfiace  by  this  number.  The  calculation  assumes  that  the  action  of 
the  inundation  is  uniform,  and  >tbat  the  places  where  the  pottery  was 
found  were  not  upon  old  courses  of  the  river,  or  old  canals  for  irriga- 
tion, long  since  silted  up.  Nevertheless  Bunsen,  with  characteristic 
credulity,  receives  the  proof  as  certain^  and,  building  upon  it,  an- 
uouiices  that  he  intends  to  prove  : 

**  1.  Tliat  the  immigration  of  the  ^Uiiau  stock  from  Western 
*  Asia  ^nto  Egypt)  is  antedilnvian. 

"  2.  That  the  historical  deluge,  which  took  place  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  Central  Asia,  cannot  have  occurred  at  a  more  recent 
period  than  the  tenth  millennium  B.c  

"  4.  That  man  existed  on  this  earth  about  20,000  years  B.O.,  and 
that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  assuming  a  more  remote  beginning 
of  our  race.*** 

We  cannot  tell  whether  Sir  Charles  Lyell  wishes  to  increase  this 
allowance ;  but,  whatever  he  proves,  we  do  not  anticipate  much 
danger  from  the  controversy-  The  real  chronology  of  the  Kble  is  a 
difficult  question,  still  unsettled,  and  directly  involving  no  question 
of  doctrine.  Bunsen  declares  that  bis  rooonreboo  do  not  contra- 
•  Egypt's  Place  in  UniTentl  History,  Eng.  trans,  vol.  iiS.  p.  zi. 
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yene»  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  atatementa  of  Scripture,  though 
tbej  demolish  ancient  and  modem  rabbinical  aasomptiona ;  whue^ 

on  the  contrary,  they  extentl  the  antiquity  of  the  Biblical  acoonntl^ 
and  raplaiu.  for  the  first  time,  their  hiatorical  truth."  He  does  not, 
however,  refer  to  the  Bcriptozal  cosmogony,  bat  to  the  patriarchal 
history. 

Concemin<(  the  other  question,  Sir.  C.  Lyell  said.  "On  the  iliffi- 
cult  subject  of  the  origin  of  species,  a  work  will  shortly  appear  by 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  observation  and 
experiment  in  soology,  botany,  and  geology ;  by  wliich  he  has  been 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  powers  of  nature  which  give  rise  to 
races  and  permanent  varieties  in  auimals  and  plants,  are  the  same 
as  those  which,  in  much  longer  periods,  produce  species,  and,  in  still 
loncjer  series  of  a'^'os,  give  rise  to  differences  of  <,'eneric  rank."  This 
is  the  theory  ot  the  author  of  ]^(sfi{/f's  oj  Creation,  and  helore  him  of 
Lord  Monboddo.  It  has  hitherto  been  discrediteil  by  the  authority 
of  Humboldt,  Professor  Owen,  Forbes,  and  others ;  and  is  so  obviously 
incapable  of  demonstration,  that  its  adoption  depends  mainly  on  the 
religious  and  metaphysical  opinions  of  philosophers.  We  cannot  see 
how  it  can  be  possibly  held  consistently  with  the  Christian  creed. 

In  a  recently  published  work,  X(Uwral  Hittory  <^ the  £uinh 
pean  Seas,  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  makes  some  observations 
on  *'  provinces"  and  "  centres  of  creation,"  which  will  show  the  pre- 
sent opinions  of  scientific  men.  "  The  genesis  of  new  i)eings  has 
been  more  exerted  in  some  portion  of  the  province,  and  that  usually 

more  or'less  central,  than  elsewhere  This  feature  of  zoological 

and  botanical  provinces  gives  rise  to  the  term  eaUirea  o/^creafton, 
which  I  and  others  have  applied  to  them.  There  may  be  minor 
centres  within  a  province.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  province  re* 
peated  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  none,  excej)t  one  centre  of  creation,  do 
we  find  the  same  assemblaLre  of  fypicfil  species  :  or,  in  other  words, 
no  species  has  been  oalled  forth  originally  in  more  areas  than  one. 
Similar  species,  to  whieh  the  term  reju^'nentalire  is  mutuailly  applied, 
appear  in  areas  distant  from  each  other,  but  under  the  iufiueuce  of 
Similar  physical  conditions.  But  every  true  species  presents  in  its 
individuals  certain  features,  tp&sifio  cAaraefeiv,  which  distinguish  it 
irom  every  other  species ;  as  if  the  Creator  had  set  an  exdnsive 
mark  or  seal  on  each  living  type.  .  .  .  As,  fxom  all  the  facts  we 
know,  the  relationship  of  the  individuals  of  any  species  to  eaeli  other 
exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  descent;  since  in  every  case  in  which  the 
parentage  of  an  individual,  or  gronj>  of  similar  individuals,  has  been 
traced,  the  parent-stock  has  been  found  similar  to  it  or  them, — we 
connect  the  idea  of  descent  with  the  definition  of  a  species,  and 
(hypothetically)  assume  the  descent  of  all  the  individuals  of  each 
species  from  one  original  stock.  The  term  sjtecific  centre  has  been 
used  to  express  that  single  point  upon  which  each  species  had  its 
origin,  and  firom  which  its  individuals  become  diffused.** 
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1.  Catholic  Mattes. 

Ur.srnF.s  the  passage  which  wc  quoted 
from  the  Pastoral  of  the  Irish  Hier- 
arehf  in  the  last  /SkmMrr,  that  doeu- 
ment  contained  other  paragraphs  of 
great  importance.  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  proclaimed  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  new  system  of 
education,  in  every  department  of 
which  the  separate  principle  is  to 
be  established ;  and  the  fidtnM  were 
invited  to  contribute  the  necessary 
funds.  The  abuses  of  the  Irish  poor- 
law,  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
workhouses,  the  exclusively  Protes- 
tant cou'sfitution  ut  the  Board,  which 
has  absolute  power  to  appoint  and 
ditmiss  Cathouc  chaplains,  the  want 
of  workhouse  chapels,  and  tlu> 
Protestant  character  of  workhouse 
Bchools,  were  pointed  out.  The  ev- 
clu.sion  of  Caihnlic  chaplains  from 
the  navy,  and  the  anomalous  rela- 
tions of  Irish  landlords  and  tenants, 
were  discussed;  and  the  pastoral 
concluded  with  exhorting  the  faith- 
ful not  to  content  themselves  with 
a  mere  cordial  acquiescence,  but  to 
hold  meetings,  petition  Parliament, 
*'call  upon  the  representatives  to 
press  these  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  Government,  and,  if  need  ho,  even 
to  make  the  concession  of  them  the 
condition  ul  their  support." 

This  has  been  taken  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  policy  of  indepen- 
dent opposition.  "  The  Bishops  have 
agreed  upon  a  political  platform,  and 
called  on  the  clergy  and  laity  to  re- 
quire their  representatives  to  make 
its  adoption  the  condition  of  their 
aupport  to  any  government.  The 
rights  of  the  Irish  tenant,  of  Catho- 
lic soldiers  and  sailors,  of  the  Ca- 
tholic poor ;  the  condemnation  of  the 
godless  olk  gcs  ;  the  confirmation  of 
the  Catholic  university;  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ChureK 
over  Catholic  education  ;  the  demand 
for  separate  schools  for  primary,  in- 
termediate, and  collegiate  education ; 
and  the  delinice  of  therightaof  the 


Holy  Sec, — are  declared  to  constitute 
a  sufficient  political  programme  to 
justify  the  combined  action  of  Ca- 
tholics irrespectively  of  other  parties 
in  the  state."  But  the  Freeman  of 
Sept.  I  denied,  "on  authority,"  any 
intention  to  enlist  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers and  direct  their  movements,  or 
to  infringe  on  their  **  perfect  liberty 
to  take  whatever  side  they  chose  on 
the  question  of  education,"  or  even 
to  **  suggest  the  formation  of  a  spe- 
cial party  to  preas  tiiB  fiiahops'  viewa 
in  Parliament." 

The  pastoral  was  very  severely  cri- 
ticised by  the  whole  Protestant  press, 
nor  did  all  the  Catholic  organs  ab- 
stain from  comments.  Tlie  Cork  Re- 
porter even  denied  "the  right  of  any 
synod"  to  interfere ;  *'  if  it  enters  the 
domain  of  secular  instruction,  it  does 
so  to  advise,  not  to  legislate."  Own- 
ing that  a va.st  numerical  majority  of 
the  faithful  would,  with  more  or  less 
reluctance,  adopt  the  sentiments,  or 
at  least  follow  the  direction,  of  the 
Bishops,"  it  anticipates  opposition 
from  the  middle  and  educated  classes, 
and  proti  sta  against  a  decision  which. 
"  virtually  condemns  the  majority 
to  ignorance."  It  imputes  to  the  Bi- 
shops a  wish  to  bind  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  the  episcopal  schools, 
and  to  condemn  every  system  of  edu- 
cation not  directly  proceeding  from, 
and  directed  by,  the  clergy.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Fathers  are  not 
forced  to  send  their  boys  to  episcopal 
schools ;  but  episcopal  schools  are 
4)rovided,  that  fathers  may  not,  as 
now,  be  forced  to  send  their  sons  to 
schools  not  approved  by  theBishope. 
The  object  is  to  make  episcop:illy- 
authorised  education  possible,  not  to 
make  it  compulsory. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  haT« 
ing  decided  what  our  aim  should  be, 
it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  it  can 
be  accomplished,  and  what  are  the 
practical  diffienltaea  to  be  encoun- 
tered 

The  means  relied  on  to  obtain  this 
end  aie— 1.  The  aetion  ot  an  inde- 
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pendent  oppMition  on  the  closdy- 

Wanced  partk-s  in  Piirliamcul.*  2. 
The  coopt'i  utiuu  ot'  the  Liberals.  But 
this  can  only  be  counted  on  for  a  re- 
form of  the  })rfMMit  sy.<t*'ni,  not  ftr  the 
cstablu>hmcitt  otlihc  duuuminatioaal 
system,  which  they  dedare  to  be  **  im- 
possible."  They  will  help  to  enforce 
the  rule  against  giving  any  relitji- 
ons  instruction  whatever  in  bi  hdol- 
hours,  and  to  xefinm  the  Boui  d  of 
Onintnissionors,  who  have  abused 
their  powers  by  furtive  attempUi  to 
deeatholicise  the  people.  If  tais  is 
not  enough,  they  declare  that  "all 
state  education  must  be  abolished  in 
Ireland,  for  a  system  of  grants  to  the 
respective  seets  is  impossible/*  3. 
The  movement  iscxjiet  ted  ro  be  sup- 
ported by  the  cooperation  ot  the  Irish 
Establishment,  which  is  aUo  seeking 
a  denominational  grant.  Now,  apart 
Irom  the  ricicety  nature  of  this  un- 
stable coalition,  which,  even  if  it 
lasts,  is  sure  to  frustrate  itself  by 

Ettttuig  Parliament  on  its  mettle, 
oth  parties  have  hitherto  failed  to 
point  out  the  means  of  enabling  Ire- 
land to  support  a  system  of  education 
on  the  voluntary  basis.  The  volun- 
tary test  is  a  severe  trial  even  for 
England  ;  its  application  to  Ireland 
is  declared  by  practical  men  to  be  a 
dream;  '*the  simple  result  of  it 
would  be,  the  tomparative  cessation 
of  ail  education  in  Ireland." 

We  must  then  either  demand  from 
Parliament  the  English  system  in 
its  totality,  with  all  its  freedom  and 
all  its  responsibility,  or  \*e  must  de- 
mand the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent Iii.sh  Bvsteni.  so  far  as  state  sup- 
port  is  concerned,  together  with  the 
English  local  independence  and  free- 
dom from  all  interference,  or  even 
suggestion  of  teachers,  books,  and 
modes  of  inAtruction.  This  evidently 
would  not  be  the  English  system,  but 
Komethiiig  different.  Arc  we  wrong 
ill  Muagiuuig  that  the  English  system 
has  been  misunderstood  by  journalists 
who  have  demandrd  it  -  ihat  the  fact 
has  been  overlooked  that  with  us  it 
is  no  cheaper  to  keep  school  with 
Government  aid  than  without  ?  that 
the  Government  only  nims  at  the  im- 

SroTement  of  schools,  not  at  the  wiih- 
rawal  of  any  part  of  thdr  burden 

•  The  Liberal  nii||ority  that  dltptacMl  Lonl 
Dcrbjr  has  been  ■etuslljr  annihilated  by  the 
rtsttlti  or  tlM  ptrliameatary  petittona. 


from  the  public,  except  by  the  new 

capitation  grants,  and  by  n8,»*isting  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  building  and 
books  ?  The  difficulties  that  will  have 
to  be  got  over  before  the  English 
system  can  be  applied  to  all  Ireland 
are  these:  1.  Its  incompleteness:  it 
fails  to  reach  the  agricultural  tQ. 
lage ;  even  in  populous  but  \>oor  dis- 
tricts it  is  worked  with  great  diffi. 
culty.    But  Ireland  is  altogether  on 
at;ricultural  country,  and  often  poor- 
est where  most  populous.   2.  Its  un- 
certainty :  its  consolidation  requires 
a  basis  of  intelligence,  integritv.  and 
resource  in  one  or  more  of  the  inha- 
bitants.  Where,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  these  qualities  are  not  to  be 
found,  the  voluntary  system  is  either 
not  tried,  or  Uied  only  to  fail  dis- 
gracefully.  "With  this  dependence  on 
individuals,  we  often  find  one  seet 
well  provided  for.  while  another, 
equal  or  superior  in  numbers,  is  alto- 
gether abandoned.    But  in  Iielsnd 
it  would  be  harder  than  here  to  find 
in  each  rural  district  Catholic  mana- 
gers with  the  requisite  means,  self- 
reliance,  and  discretion.    And  if, 
ihrouah  lack  of  these,  a  Catholic 
school  waa  found  impossible,  the 
field  would  be  completely  open  to 
the  action  of  Exeter  Ila'll.    3.  Its 
expensiveness:  the  cost,  exclusive  of 
government  aid  and  tehod-fees,  is  six 
shilliims  a  year  for  each  scholar;  all 
this  mufi-t  be  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  maintain  schools  already 
built.  Where  schools  have  yet  tobe 
erected,  it  builds  three  where  one  is 
enough  on  the  secular  system.  But 
in  Ireland  the  richer  classes  are  Pro- 
testant, the  poor  are  very  poor  ;  and 
an  unhajjpy  notion  has  got  abroad, 
that  he  who  gives  twopence  to  schools 
robs  the  clergy.   4.  Its  danger ;  for 
it  necessMily  trusts  entirely  to  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  individuals 
for  whose  character  and  acquirements 
no  sureties  can  be  taken,  smd  thus  in 
time  gathers  a  large  stock  of  scan- 
dals.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  places 
teachers  helplessly  in  the  hands  of 
managers,  too  often  at  enmity  with 
the  teacher  and  with  each  otiier.  But 
in  Ireland,  these  managers  would 
always  be  priests,  and  any  suspicion 
of  a  Job  or  scandal  would' be  a  direct 
wound  to  the  Church.    5.  Its  varia- 
bleness ;  the  Piivy  Council  introduc- 
ing new  regulations  and  modif^-iug 
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Bunutes  at  pleasure.  But  in  Ireland, 
•fwy  change,  however  beneficial,  has 

to  L-ncou liter  a  mass  of  prejudice  ; 
and  the  (Joiumittce  of  Council,  whose 
head-qiiarteni  must  always  be  in 
Loiiduu,  wonld  be  oimtiiiaall^  sna- 
pected  (if  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Another  eliua  of  ditticultiea  will 
•rise  from  the  real  or  alleged  suc- 
cesses of  the  present  system  ;  such 
as  the  triumph  achieved  this  ^ear  by 
the  bish  colleges  in  the  ezanimatiini. 
fur  civil  service  for  India,  when  out 
of  the  ttve  first  four  were  Irish,  and 
of  the  twenty. four  first  ten  Irisli ; 
seven  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
two  from  the  Queen's  ColUgc,  Bel- 
fast, and  one  from,  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cork. 

But  if  Ireland  asks  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  its  own  sy.stem  of  govern- 
ment support,  grafted  on  the  Kug> 
lish  system  of  denominational  inde- 
pendence, the  (litHculty  is  greater. 
The  pastoral  requires  that  the  teuch- 
en,  both  ss  to  appointment  sad  re- 
montl,  and  the  selection  of  all  books 
for  religious  instruction,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  it,  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ordinary.  This  liberty  is 
enjoyed  by  us  ;  but  then  we  pay  for 
it.  if  our  schools  were  entirely  paid 
for  by  Oovemment,  we  should  not 
have  it;  if  we  asked  for  it,  there 
would  be  at  once  a  clamour  about 
jobbery ;  we'shoiild  be  told  that  if 
so  much  patronage  were  given  into 
the  hands  of  one  man,  all  his  rela- 
tions, ull  the  relations  of  his  relatioim, 
•11  the  idUvs  of  his  native  village, 
would  crowd  round  him,  waiting  for 
places.  Or  else  we  should  be  told, 
that  if  the  Bishops  were  to  have  so 
great  a  disposal  of  government  pa- 
tronage, and  such  entire  power  over 
the  secular  direction  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration, Government  must  demand 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  Bi- 
shops. Thus  all  the  old  questions 
•bout  payment  of  theclei^,  and  the 
other  powers  usually  conferred  by 
concordats  with  liome,  would  be 
again  mooted.  Our  freedom  fitim 
government  interference  is  now  only 
maintained  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  independence  of  government 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  questioried  that  Irish  Catho- 
lics are  entitled  to  more  than  their 
BngUsh  brethren,  becanse  thev  ftro 
the  majority  in  IreUmd,  and  be- 
VOL.  II.  NEW  8BBIBS. 


cause  they  are  saddled  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  of  the 

minority.  If  the  Government  docs 
not  satisfy  them,  they  will  be  un- 
questionably justitied  in  agitating 
lor  the  destruction  of  tho  EstabUsh- 
ment.  M  ircovcr,  the  existence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  disaffection  to  the 
English  Government  in  Ireland  is 
notorious ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
lesislature  wiU  not  gratuitously  mro- 
vide  this  ftding  wi^  fresh  Aiei.  But 
though  these  views  may  count  for 
something  in  speculation,  they  would 
be  eminently  unsafe  to  act  upon. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  are  delighted 
to  see  that  at  Carlow  the  scliools 
have  been  removed  from  the  National 
Board  and  given  to  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers ;  jH  rhaps  a  Government  grant  . 
on  the  English  plan  may  be  claimed 
for  them.  And  thus  fur  the  lower 
schools  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
let  the  English  and  Irish  systems, 
like  com  and  cockle,  subsist  together 
for  a  time ;  Aat  <me  may  grow  beside 
the  other,  and  the  other  not  be  de- 
stroyed before  a  successor  is  ready 
to  take  its  place.  Doubtless  the 
mixed  system  is  of  various  degrees 
of  badness:  for  tlie  universit\,  it  is 
duiitruciive  of  all  philosophic  and 
moral  as  well  as  religious  principles ; 
for  primary  education,  if  conducted 
with  reid  fairness,  it  may  often  be 
made  well-nl^h  innocuous. 

Up  to  this  time  (Oct.  20)  the  meet- 
ing of  Irihh  members  called  by  Mr. 
Maguire  and  the  O'  Donoghue,  to  con- 
cert plans  of  psrliamentary  eoSpera* 
tion,  bas  not  come  olf. 

In  Canada,  political  movements 
have  called  for  the  inter&renoe  of 
the  hierarcl  y.  Sundaj  Aug.  H,  a 
*'  declaration"  of  the  Bishop  of  Mont- 
real, which  has  subsequently  re- 
ceived the  adhesion  of  the  other  Bi- 
shops, was  read  in  the  churches.  It 
begins  witli  regretting  the  necessity 
for  rectifying  twice  within  a  few 
months  the  opinions  of  tlie  readers 
of  a  Catholic  journal.  In  February 
the  Bishops  approved  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Tnu  Witness,  and  their 
advice  was  received  with  docility  and 
lively  faith;  but  it  became  nciressary 
to  reiterate  their  counsels  in  August. 
They  inform  tlie  faithful  that  the 
True  Witness  enjoys  their  sanction 
—  1,  in  opposing  the  "  representation 
by  populatian,  which  would  lead  to 
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Protestant  ascendency ;  2,  in  repu- 
diating the  voluntary  principle ;  3, 
ill  denouncing  the  mixcNd-school  nyt- 
torn  ;  and  4,  in  condemning  those 
who  foment  prejudices  of  race.  The 
Bishops  deftire  that  public  opinion 
should  suhmit  to  principlos,  and  not 
principles  yield  to  party,  to  the  exi- 
gencies Or  prejudices  of  race,  and  to 
personal  interests. 

The  Synod ical  Letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bishops  ass  'mhled  at  the  third 
OOUncil  at  Oscott  contains— 1,  an 
exposition  of  the  harmonious  co?$pe- 
mtion  of  the  regular  and  secular 
elergy,  and  of  the  services  and  sacri- 
fices of  each  ;  ],  of  the  advantage 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  laity,  who 
are  specially  thanked  for  the  meet- 
-  ing  at  St.  James's  Hall,  June  8, 
and  reminded  that  the  three  objects 
there  proposed  are  still  to  be  realised, 
—they  are,  the  religious  emancipa- 
tion of  Catholic  sailors,  of  Catholic 
inmates  of  workhouses,  and  of  Ca- 
fholic  prisoners.  *'  Our  work,  there* 
fore,  is  not  accomplished ;  and  we 
must  continue  our  unrelaxed  efforts 
and  our  liuppy  cooperation,  till  we 
can  congratulate,  not  ourselves,  but 
our  poor,  that  we  have  no  more  to 
solicit  on  their  behalf."*  The  letter 
then  adverts  to  certain  points  with 
which  the  Bishops  have  been  occu- 
pied, and  to  which  they  wish  to  call 
our  attention.  1.  They  exhort  us  to 
persevere  in  the  cause  of  education. 
2.  They  advert  to  the  "  great,  per- 
haps growing,  negligence  of  parents 
in  sending  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools."  Parents  seem  to  measure 
education  solely  by  its  secular,  not 
hy  its  religious  standard.  The  poor 
are  to  be  roused  from  this  apathy 
by  the  "pulpit,  the  confessional,  the 

*  A  letter  in  tlie  TabUt,  Sept.  1 7,  tiirned ' '  £. 
Rrley."  aeknowlcdgM  that  no  Awfber  ttepa 
kave  been  lakes  to  earry  eat  the  nselatloiM 
ef  tbt  mcctinf .  But  the  Oovenunnit,  wtolm 

proprio.  had  itsueft  an  order  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board,  Aug  23,  by  which  aome  lacilities 
were  jclven  for  ttie  reH{(iouii  iiistnution  of 
Catholics  in  worlchou«eii.  'Die  religion  of 
ear)i  jjiuptr  orjihan  is  to  b«  reirUti-red  In 
eonfonnlty  «ith  that  of  the  father,  or,  if  that 
b  not  diacoverahle,  that  of  the  mother.  The 
erriiSD  la  to  b«  Uutrueted  ia  this  reliaioD, 
tiiusaa.  bsisf  abovs  twdvo  7«on  old.  or' 
othonriso  conaMciod  ceonoiont  to  ehouee  hj 
the  beard,  be  elacts  to  bo  taught  another. 
The  n)a»ter  or  matron  to  take  all  practicable 
•teps  to  procure  the  attendance  of  a  minister 
of  this  religion  to  inktruci  the  orphan  at 
.  times  Bot  inooualsteat  with  the  good  order  of 
thsksMi. 


domestic  visit,  the  tract,  and  the  ca-« 
sual  conversation."*  3.  Theyadrert 
to  the  deficiency  of  means  of  clerical 
education  in  Enj^land,  and  niir  de- 
pendence on  foreign  Churclies  for 
missionary  priests.  After  acknow- 
led^ng  the  princely  fotmdiition  of 
an  English  seminary  at  Bruges  by  a 
convert,  they  ssk  for  fond^  to  carry 
out  the  Tridentine  sy^t'-m  of  diocesan 
seminaries.  4.  They  then  advert  to 
the  Divorce  Court,  and  stigmatise  it 
as  il  tribunal  to  which  Catholics 
*'  never  can  have  recourse. "f  6.  The 
revision  of  the  first  Catechism  has 
been  approved.  6.  Prayers  are  asked 
for  the  health,  tranquillity,  and  peace 
of  the  Pope  and  his  states.  The  let- 
ter concludes  by  adverting  to  the 
altered  dangers  of  Catholics.  **It 
is  by  the  attempts  to  draw  away  our 
middle  classes,  and  even  our  pf)or,  to 
unbelief  in  ChristianitT,  that  our  re- 
ligion is  now  most  cnrfangered.  By 
lectures,  tracts,  periodical  literature, 
shsUow  science,  and  works  of  fiction, 
the  poison  of  infidelity  is  infused  into 
minds  unprepared  by  preservatives, 
unfurnished  with  antidotes;  mid  the 
havoc  thus  caused  is  perhaps  greater 
than  what  sectarian  attempts  have 
ever  efiected. . .  .  Piety  and  devotion 
are  the  great  safeguards  of  faith,— 
far  more  than  intellectual  discussion 
or  abstruse  investigations."  Hence- 
forth, the  Bishops  tell  us,  our  con- 
troversy is  not  with  the  sectarianism, 
but  with  the  inHdelity,  of  the  day. 
This  golden  advice  oukht  henceforth 
tobealieaoonto  aU  onr  oontrover- 
sialists* 

8.  Domedie  Evmit. 

Under  this  head  we  can  onlyadvert 
to  the  fanatical  insanity  of  the  Irinh 
reWvals,  and  the  fanatical  riots  of  St. 
Oeorge's-in-the-East ;  to  the  suc- 
cess (r)  of  the  Great  Knstrm  ship,  in 
spite  of  its  accident,  and  the  touching 
episode  of  the  death  of  Brunei  in  the 

•  We  venture  to  BUfri;e»t  that  we  shall 
nt  ver  have  done  all  in  cur  power  to  render 
this  apathy  inexcuaable,  till  we  have  made 
all  oor  achooU  ao  good  ai  bo*A  JUU  to  offer, 
bealdos  tholr  raUgious  adTaatscao,  as  gnat 
aetular  advantagaa  aa  aaj  aoetaHaa  aoMol 
profeaaea  to  providi. 

t  We  preaume  that  fhle  appliea  aolelf  ta 
the  "  (Usiiolution  of  marriaKe,"  not  to  the 
"  judicial  ^epHrat^on,"  which  this  court  al^o 
grants,  for  acts  of  adultery,  cruelty,  urilt  fx  r- 
tion.  and  wltich.  to  our  knowledge,  CathoUca 
bsteystmoasdihr. 
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Tnidst  of  his  chief  engineering  tri- 
umph ;  and  to  the  return  of  tl  .e  Frank- 
lin-search expedition  under  Captain 
M'Clintock,  with  full  proofs  of  the 
fatt?  of  the  lost  shipf,  which  were  last 
seen  in  Baffin's  Bay,  July  26.  184.5, 
■•Iter  whieh  the^  iri«itet«d  at  Beech  y 
Island,  and  were  be'^et  with  ice,  Sept. 
12,1846,  north  of  King  William's 
Island,  where  they  were  fixed  more 
than  eighteen  months  (durin<j  whi'.h 
time  Franklin  dit  fl.  Jtme  11,  1S47), 
and  were  abandoned  April  22,  1848, 
1^  106  sunrivora,  under  Captain  Oro- 
fier,  who  Iniuled  with  the  intention 
of  making  their  uray  to  the  Great 
Fbh  RiTer.  Some  of  the  party  seem 
afterwards  to  have  aitempted  to  re- 
gain the  ships  ;  their  skeletons  were 
found  in  a  boat;  the  majority  must 
have  perished  by  the  way.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  a  few  of  those  who 
probably  gained  the  continent  may 
-still  sarviv«  tmong  the  Esqtiimaux 
or  Indutna  of  the  extreme  north  of 
America. 

I.  There  are  two  events  of  suffi- 
cient political  signiflcanoe  to  require 
lonijor  notice.  The  f;reat  curse  and 
scandal  of  Ireland  is  the  systt.m  of 
agrarian  murder,  and  the  ooneeal- 
ment  of  the  murderer  by  the  people. 
Sunday,  Aug.  21,  there  wa.«»  a  meet- 
ing at  Rnhan,  King's  County,  with 
the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  eiime. 
The  parish  priefit  found  it  nocessnry 
to  instruct  his  people  in  the  novel 
troth  that  they  might,  with  a  good 
conscience,  cooperate  with  the  police 
in  upholding  the  law.  If  the  police 
ooold  not  find  the  eriminals,  he  eaid, 
"it  is  then  clearly  the  duty  of  those 
who  know  the  breakers  of  the  law 
to  aid  the  authorities  to  bring  the  de- 
linquents to  juetloe.  .  .  .  To  give  in- 
formation  when  a  paid  police  cannot 
detect  the  evil-doers  is  imperative  on 
Toa  M  men  and  as  Christiana,  both 
Dj  the  Uw  of  Qod  and  the  rule  of 
'eoaeoience."  Every  man,  it  was  said, 
onght  in  such  cases  to  act  w  a  spe- 
dm  constable ;  and  a  resolution  wa.s 
passed  jdedging  the  assembled  peo- 

gle  "  to  aid  and  assist  the  magistrate 
I  maintaining  the  majesty  of  the 
law." 

Lord  Derby  has  tried  rougher 
neenatoinenwate  the  tame  letaon. 

July  26,  ateQant,WilliamGrowe,wa8 

murdered  in  daylight,  near  a  police- 
station,  with  a  number  of  persons 


standing  about,  atDoon,  Limerick  CO. 
Lord  Derby. either  through  ii  hot  tem- 
per, or  because  he  sees  reason  to  sua- 
pedt  his  tenants  of  a  guilty  know- 
ledge of  the  murder,  has  given  eleven 
out  of  his  fourteen  tenants  at  the 
place  notice  to  quit.  Among  these 
are  the  parish  priest  and  his  curate, 
who,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
priests,  arc  as  much  opposed  to  rib- 
Don  outrages  as  Lord  Derby  himself. 
Hut  it  was  said  at  the  inquist  that 
the  curate  had  denounced  Crowe  from 
the  altar  fcrvotinir  fora  eonserratl^ 
candidate  ;  efill  tlie  niiir<li  r  was  ma- 
nifestlv  agrarian,  not  political,  and 
there  is  no  pretence  to  justify  this 
insult  on  the  clergy. 

Different  8tate>  of  soeiety  require 
different  laws ;  while  society  is  in  a 
state  resembling  clanship,  the  dsn 
must  bo  punished  for  the  offence  of 
ii8  members,  or  crime  will  always  go 
u  1 1  punished.  Mehemet  All  arrested 
Arab  assassination  by  hanging  the 
Shei  k h  of  t h  e  d  i  t» tr  i  c  t  w h ere  a  traveller 
was  murdered.  Tlie  French  checked 
murder  at  Kome  by  shooting  the  pro- 
prietor of  tlu'  wine-shop  where  the 
crime  occurred.  In  both  instances 
success  crowned  the  policy,  uid 
proved  that  tl>e  law  had  at  last  reach- 
ed those  who  could  prevent  the  out- 
rage if  they  chose,  and  without  whose 
guilty  connivance  the  murder  WOQld 
not  bo  ]Hr]K'trared.  However  un- 
bearable »uch  a  law  is  felt  to  be 
in  civilised  countries,  they  have  yet 
all  attained  their  rank  thrnur^h  the 
schooling  of  such  laws.  Our  Suxon 
ancestors  had  thrar  frank -pledge, 
which  bound  all  the  ])cople  to  mu- 
tual gowl  behavidur  by  attaching 
every  man  inseparably  to  his  tything, 
and  forbidding  him  to  quit  it  without  ' 
license,  because,  in  case  ol  his  mis- 
demeaning  himselt,  his  district  waa 
obliged  to  produce  him,  or  pay  his 
fine;  so  the  whole  nation  Mas  held 
under  sureties,  and  every  man  was 
held  to  bail  by  his  neighbours.  Tnus 
have  we  been  taught  that  each  of  us 
is  interested  in  the  law,  ami  that  the 
Dolice  are  only  our  paid  substitutes 
nnr  perfimning  a  duty  which  still  is 
ours  in  their  absence ;  we  can  scarcely 
comprehend  a  state  where  people  and 
poliee  are  in  opposition,  andT where 
societv,  instead  of  seconding,  thinks 
it  its  duty  to  thwart  the  operation  of 
the  law.   Our  law  obliges  every  one 
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of  U8  to  join  the  powe  comitattu  of  a 
county  to  put  down  riots ;  erery  man 
St  a  poUeemMi  against  a  felonT,  a 

trustee  of  the  statf,  a  jfuardian  of  the 
Queen's  peace,  directly  interested  in 
enforcing  the  law.  In  America,  the 
principle  takes  the  most  unexpected 
developments.  Dr.  Chunning  says 
of  Boston,  "  there  is  no  city  governed 
ao  Uttle  by  police,  and  so  much  by 
mutual  inspection  and  what  is  called 
public  sentiment."  Where  the  ad- 
mtnlBtniton  of  the  law  are  weak, 
voluntary  asscxiations  supply  their 
place,  and  Jud}?e  Lynch  occupies  the 
Tacant  bench  till  it  can  be  tilled  with 
a  rcf^ularly  appointed  official.  But 
in  all  these  cn«*es,  the  punishment, 
however  proniisi  uous  and  hard,  has 
home  the  stamp  of  publie  authority. 
Lord  Derby  hiis  niven  the  pernicious 
example  of  a  private  man  setting 
himself  up  forjudge  over  his  neigh- 
bours. He  had  a  right  to  evict  tht  in 
B*<  landlord,  hut  not  as  judge.  He 
has  taken  away  noi  only  their  hold- 
ings, but  thHr  characters;  and  now 
we  shall  see  every  pelting  petty  land- 
lord in  Ireland  usurping  the  func- 
tions of  a  refomer  of  aociety,  and 
damning  every  pretended  or  suspeot- 
cd  criminal  by  evieting  him. 

2.  The  strike  ot  ihe  London  build- 
ing trades  has  occupied  the  pabUc 
mind,  partly  because  of  the  commen- 
tary it  affords  on  the  agitation  for 
irmrkman's  suArage.  The  Tagoe  ad- 
miration  for  workmen  in  general, 
whieh  had  become  a  commonplace 
of  politicians,  has  been  rudely  shock- 
ed, both  by  the  strike,  and  by  theeri- 
dence  of  the  corruption  of  the  poorer 
TOters  at  Wakeheld  and  Gloucester : 
Mr.  Bright's  comparison  of  the  fol- 
lies of  statesmen  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  people  has  been  much  dis- 
tvrbed;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  at 
Aberdeen,  has  made  a  temperate 
speech  about  reform,  repudiating  all 
abstr  )ct  theories,  and  declaring  that 
the  one  thing  needftd  ia  to  find  who 
are  the  fitte.-t  ])f  rsons  to  whom  a  cer- 
tain degree  ol  power  shall  be  given ; 
and  though  he  thinks  the  lOT  fran* 
chise  is  tito  high,  owning  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  and  exami- 
nation. Lord  Brougham,  at  Bradford, 
went  further  still;  and  showed  that, 
if  renting  a  10/.  house  gives  the  fran- 
chise, a  man  occupying  a  6i.  house 
iBight  have  it  by  saTing  3IOd,  a  week 


in  beer.  Of  the  loudest  np'tators,  he 
says,  very  few  would  p&y  this  price 
to  obtain  it,  and  thfefefore  do  not 
denervc  it. 

The  strike  began  Aug.  6.  The 
men  employed  by  Xfeesrs  TroUope 
required  their  day's  labour  to  be  re- 
duced from  ten  to  nine  hours,  with 
the  usual  deductions  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  meals;  the  wagea  to  eon- 
tinue  the  same.  The  reason  given 
was,  the  benevolent  wish  that  the 
nmneroiis  unemployed  artiaane  who 
were  walkinji  the  streets  Uiight  have 
their  turn  at  working.  The  men  on 
strike  counted  on  being  supported  by 
the  trades'  uiiions,  or  benetit  socie- 
ties, to  whieh  they  belonged,  aided 
by  the  contributions  of  the  ariisaiM 
sdU  employed.  To  meet  this  dan- 
ger, the  masters  formed  a  counter- 
association,  and  locked  out"  all 
their  men  ;  their  yards  not  to  be  re- 
opened  till  Messrs.  TroUope  had  re- 
commenced woik,  and  only  then  to 
men  who  would  sign  a  decluratioB 
engaging  them  not  to  become  mem- 
bers of  any  society  whieh  interfered 
(I)  with  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
and  terms  of  hmour,  or  (3)  with  the 
rights  of  employers  and  ero|doyed 
individually  to  make  such  engage- 
ments as  they  might  see  fit. 

This  determination  of  the  maaten 
produeed  an  agitation  among  the 
mea,  in  which  the  nine- hours  ques- 
tion was  forgotten,  and  the  eoUcwtive 
energy  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  societies  whose  existence  was 
threatened.  These  unions  are  only 
a  recent  creation  ;  they  were  legal- 
ised by  the  At  t  G  Geo.  iV.  c.  129.  and 
further  protected  by  the  Act  22  Vic- 
toria, e.  34 ;  which  Acts  allow  then 
peaceably  to  Hx,  or  endeavour  to  fix, 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  without  in- 
timidation to  persuade  others  to  ah- 
stain  firom  working  till  such  wagea 
are  given.  But  any  endeavour  to 
force  a  workman  from  his  employ- 
ment, or  to  prevent  his  hiring  him- 
self, or  to  oblige  him  to  join  the 
Union,  or  to  force  the  masters  to  alter 
their  regulations,  is  made  penaL  The 
freedom  of  the  unionists  is  secured, 
but  the  law  guards  against  their  as- 
suming a  power  to  rule  others. 

With  great energythey  have  seized 
on  the  concessions  of  the  law,  and 
have  developed  their  unioiu  into 
wide  ofganisiitiona.   Za  thie  thaj 
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hare  profited  by  the  wonderful  fa- 
cilities of  cheap  uiid  quick  communi- 
catkmwhich  we  enjoy.  Their eddes- 
▼ours  have  had  hut  one  ohjLct— to 
maintain  the  value  of  labour.  Por 
^is  end,  they  have  agreed  to  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices  ;  to  secure 
work  for  the  greatest  possible  number 
ot  their  members,  they  provide  that 
no  one  should  monopolise  too  much ; 
they  torbid  ••piecework"  and  "over- 
time;" they  adopt  rules  limiting  the 
amount  of  strength  vhieh  a  work- 
man may  put  forth — thus  the  brick- 
layer is  not  allowed  to  lay  the  trowel 
out  of  his  right  hand,  nor  the  hodman 
to  carry  more  than  a  ct-rtaiu  number 
of  bricks  for  each  load.  At  last, 
they  decreed  that  the  working-day 
•honld  be  reduced  from  ten  to  nine 
honrs  still  with  the  one  object  of 
making  the  common  fund  of  labour 
go  fwrUier  among  its  diviflors.  All 
this,  however  foolish  on  economical 
grounds,  is  strictly  Icfjal  while  they 
contiue  their  decrees  to  their  own 
body;  but  thev  attempt  to  carry 
them  out  bcj'ond.  They  assume  that 
every  workman  in  each  trade  should 
bdong  to  its  onion*  Diibrcnt  mea- 
sures, such  as  forbidding  uniouists 
to  work  with  non-unionists,  are 
adopted  to  drive  men  into  it.  Theee 
measures  are  .said  to  be  only  '*  moral 
•nasion;"  but  workmen  who  resist 
are  **  blacked,' '  or  excommunicated, 
and  thereby  deprived  of  suatenance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  s.rike,  the 
men  declared  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  amount  of  sur- 
jilna  labour  In  London,  because  ma- 
chinery is  superseding  hand-labour 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  the  men 
to  walk  the  streets  for  many  months 
in  the  year.  Iteduction  of  hours  of 
labour  would  give  employment  to 
mofo  men,  and  give  them  moie  time 
ibr  mental  improvement  and  domes- 
tic comfort.  The  workmen  think 
there  is  something  wrong :  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  levellers ;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  wealth  in  the  country,  if  it 
was  more  equally  divided" — (Dele- 
gate Patching,  at  Reigate).  . 

But  the  markc  t  biMTig  overstocked 
vrith  builders,  instead  of  being  a  rea> 
son  for  more  pay  and  leas  wwk,  ia  a 
leaaon  for  diminution  of  wages;  for 
the  price  of  every  commodity,  and 
therefore  oi  labour,  must  rise  or  fall 
noeoiding  to  die  proportion  betwvai 


supply  and  demand.  As  to  machin- 
ery, if  the  master  is  made  to  pay  too 
much  for  the  hand-labour  of  work* 
men,  who  xcill  strike  at  the  most  in- 
convenient momenta,  he  must  try  to 
substitute  machines.  Strikes  nave 
actually  forced  upon  capitalists  the 
power-loom,  the  self-acting  mule," 
sawing-milis,  and  umueruus  other 
machines. 

Whenever  a  manufacture  is  mov- 
able, strikes  have  always  driven  it  to 
another  locali  ty .  As  buildings  must 
be  local,  tlic  masters  in  the  ])rr>i  nt 
strike  had  no  choice  but  to  bring 
fresh  workmen  £rom  other  places,  or 
to  supply  the  plaees  of  the  unioausta 
by  non-societv  men.  This  measure 
was  so  ed'ectual,  that  by  SSept.  7 
Mesara.  Trollope  were  able  to  an- 

noimce  that  they  were  in  work  again ; 
upon  which  the  masters  opened  their 
yards,  but  only  to  men  who  would 
take  the  declaration.  By  the  end  of 
September,  about  HOOO  inen  had  re- 
sumed work  on  the^e  terms ;  while 
about  7000  stood  out,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  "odious  document,"  but  will- 
ingto  drop  the  nine-hours  agitation. 

The  dedsntion,  with  its  **  stomp 
counter,"  was  declared  to  be  a  badge 
of  slavery ;  the  men  refused  to  be 
ticketed  with  a  number,  like  charity- 
boys,  or  to  carry  about  with  them  a 
paper  that  might  facilitate  police 
interference,  like  the  livret  of  the 
Freneh  workman,  which  arose  from 
a  law  of  17^9,  preventing  an  artisan 
who  had  once  entered  a  factory  from 
quitting  without  a  written  dimission; 
was  suppressed  in  1791,  wht  n  free- 
dom of  industry  was  legalised  ;  re- 
established in  1U03,  when  tliu  scarcity 
of  men  led  maatem  to  entice  them 
.away  from  other  employers;  extend- 
ed iu  1866  to  a  kind  of  jtass,  Nvithout 
which  no  wofkman  ean  be  employed 
at  all,  in  which  are  registered  all  the 
duties  of  his  employment  and  dimis- 
sion; which  is  viaii  by  the  police,  to 
serve  as  a  passport,  and  as  a  means 
of  knowing  the  conduct  aQd  haUtttS 
of  every  workman. 

The  maaters  neither  wish  this,  noir 
do  they  attack  the  rights  of  associa- 
tion guaranteed  by  the  law  to  the 
men.  They  leave  all  mutual  benefit 
societies  absolutely  nntouched ;  they 
recognise  the  right  of  the  unions  to 
determine  Jar  tktir  own  members  on 
wlwt  tenna  tbij  will  vork^lbr  ttait 
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is  necessary  to  their  existence  as 
benetit  societies,  they  could  not  de- 
termUiewhen  a  member  was  entitled 
to  support  from  being  out  of  work, 
unless  they  had  power  to  determine 
what  thej  would  comider  foffieient 
wa,£?es  ; — but  tl/ey  wish  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  coercion,  moral  or  otherwise, 
exerted  by  the  imions  on  non-society 
men. 

At  the  end  of  Sepiomber,  the  ma- 
sons' union  attempted  to  establish  a 
separate  H^reement  with  the  masters, 
tho  moil  rcli  n(lulshin^  the  nine-hours 
agitation,  and  the  masters  the  docu- 
ment ;  the  maaona  alao  deelated  their 
readiness  to  meet  the  masters  upon 
any  collateral  points  at  issue.  The 
masters  replied,  that  if  they  gave  up 
the  ditcument,  the  masons'  society 
rou8t  revise  its  rule«,  so  fur  as  they 
"should  be  declared  by  the  Pre- 
aident  of  the  Board  of  iVade,  or  any 
refircd  judge,  to  be  contrari/  to  the 
spirit  of  tht  law  of  the  land:'  Thia 
waa  evaded.  The  maatera  llien  pro- 
posed arbitration  by  "some  eminent 
impartial  authority,"  adding,  that 
"ail  rules  and  practices  should  be 
femoved  which  intwrfera  with  the 
freedom  of  workmen,  or  prevent 
members  of  unions  from  working 
wHh  other  artisans."  'fhej  w«re 
obliged  to  demand  this  in  faWMIt  of 
the  8000  men  who  had  taken  the 
decluratioH  and  were  at  work.  But 
the  masona  formally  declined  to  en- 
tertain the  proposition,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  strike  wt:re  rather 
mereaaed.  At  the  aame  time,  the 
musters  formally  declined  tfi  have 
any  couununication  with  the  Trades 
Omference,  wiahing  to  treat  with 
each  trade  by  ita^.  But  the  work- 
men ratified  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
feren<  e,  and  deeinied  treaty  with  tlie 
masters  in  any  other  manner. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  October, 
the  masons  made  renewed  attempts, 
uainf;  Mr.  Ayrton  as  their  mediator ; 
he  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  men 
refusing  to  alter  their  tyrannical 
rules  in  deference  to  any  external 
authority  whatever.  But  die  mas- 
ters have  11,000  men  at  work,  and 
will  doubtless  soon  learn  to  com- 
fanaate  by  machinery  for  the  ab- 
Mnee  of  the  MOO  who  atiU  hold  out. 

3.  F«r*ign  Bdaiiam  of  EngUmd. 
UCkimaaadJmftm,  Thetnatjof 


Tien-tsin,  negotiated  by  Lord  Elfrin, 
and  signed  June  26,  1868,  provided 
that  rntitications  should  be  exohang* ' 
ed  at  ]*t  kin  within  a  yt  nr,  and  that 
an  English  embassy  should  be  esta- 
bliahed  there  rMateh  1,  thia  year, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin's  kinsman  and 
successor,  was  instructed  to  proceed 
to  Pekin  accordingly,  and  in  case  of 
a  cxril  reeeption,  not  to  insist  upMu 
the  permanent  settlement  at  Pekin, 
but  only  an  occasional  visit  of  the 
British  mission  to  the  capital.  The 
admiral  to  send  up  a  sufficient  force 
to  \Jb.e  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  Mr. 
Bruee  to  go  aa  far  aa  Tien-taiB  in  li 
British  ship-of-war.  No  compromiao 
to  be  made  as  to  exchan^ng  ratifica- 
tions elsewhere  than  at  Pekin.  Ac- 
conlingly  Mr.  Bruce  aaawered.  May 
4.  that  in  consequence  of  the  repair 
of  the  forts  on  the  Peiho,  he  had  de- 
termined to  sail  in  company  with  an 
imposing  force  of  the  same  strength 
as  that  which  formed  the  expedition 
last  year.  Lord  J.  Russell,  July  6, 
approved  the  arrangement,  and  oon- 
sidered  the  force  sufficient.  After 
this  there  followed  attempts  of  the 
Chinese  commiaaioners  to  hinder  Mr. 
Bruce's  departure  till  the  year  of  the 
treaty  sho  ild  be  passed ;  and  Mr. 
Brace  waa  informed  that  the  Bm- 
peror  was  **  entirely  averse  to  the 
ambassador's  residing  in  the  capital, 
and  had  resolved  not  to  grant  him  an 
audience."  Mr. BniOO,  however,  left 
Hoag-Kong  as  soon  as  the  French 
envoy  was  ready  to  accompany  him ; 
he  wrote  home  from  Shangae,  June 
14,  that  it  was  clear  a  war  party  ex- 
isted at  Pekin,  who  wished  to  push 
on  the  Emperor  to  extremities ;  and 
that  he  had  sent  Admiral  Hope  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  to  inform  the 
commandant  of  the  forts  that  the 
English  and  French  miniatna  wave 
approaching,  and  to  beg  him  to 
transmit  the  intelligence  to  Pekin. 
The  admiral  reachra  the  place  on 
the  IGth  :  he  ^«as  met  only  by  an 
iU'ined  rabble,  who  would  not  allow 
him  to  land,  vavX  who  declared  that 
there  waa  no-  authority.  milUary  or 
civil,  on  the  spot.  They  promised, 
however,  that  in  three  days  a  passage 
should  be  opened  in  the  ataked  river 
to  allow  the  ministers  to  proceed 
by  the  river  to  Tien  tsin.  On  the 
18th  the  squadron  approached,  and 
.  oal/anchondidthia  thobaroaao- 
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QOtmt  of  the  heavy  swell ;  the  Chi- 
BCM  eommissionun  having  previous- 
ly coMtiimuicated  their  wiahes  to  Mr. 
JJruce  that  iho  vt  sscls-of-war  should 
be  iuicliured  uuutdo  the  bar,  ajid 
then  that  he,  without  mueh  baggage, 
and  with  a  moderate  retiiui^',  should 
proceed  to  the  capital.  Ou  the  2Uth, 
Admiral  Hope  found  that,  instead  of 
the  ubsiucie*  to  navigation  being  m- 
movcd,  they  hud  only  been  increur^cd. 
Ou  the  21iit,  the  Knglit>h  and  French 
ministers  wrote  a  joint  note  to  the 
admiral,  formally  rtquiring  him  to 
remove  the  ob«ucletu  Ou  tiiis  the 
admiral  notified  to  the  Chinese^  that 
as  a  paKHuge  up  the  river  had  not 
been  opened,  he  should  proceed  to 
open  it  himself.  On  the  nisht  of 
the  24th  the  admiral  succeeded  in 
blowing  up  sfmu*  of  the  obstacle.-* : 
ttJid  tlie  utlcmpt  to  pass  the  barriers 
and  to  proceed  up  the  river  was 
tixcd  lor  the  moramg  of  the  £oUow- 
ingday. 

The  admiral  had  previously  recon- 

BOitred,  and  liud  found  the  works 
destroyed  lii">t  \  rar  rtconstructed  in 
earth  in  an  improved  form,  strengtlu 
cued  with  ditches  and  abattis,  and 
an  iiu  reased  number  of  booms  ;  few 
guns  visible,  but  many  embiubures 
masked.  Whoi  the  outer  boom  was 
cut,  on  theuight  of  the  '24th,  the  in- 
ner was  found  to  be  a  mass  of  timber 
120  leet  wide  and  3  deep.  It  was  2 
y.Ji.  on  the  26th  before  the  vc^iisels 
were  in  position,  and  then  the  Ojtos- 
sutn  spcuidily  opened  u  pu.viuge  in  the 
llrat  boom  ;  then  the  Opauum,  Fto- 
ver,  Lee,  and  llauyhty  moved  up  to 
the  second  burner,  when  a  simuita- 
neous  lire  of  30  or  40  guns  from  82- 
poimders  to  8-  Inch  was  opened  upon 
them.  At  3  p.m.  our  ships  inside 
the  barrier  had  to  drop  ouiAidi;,  but 
they  took  up  fresh  positions;  the 
Plover^  Lee,  and  Ket>trel  were  sunk 
or  run  aground;  yet  by  the 
north  forts  were  silenoed.  At  7  the 
south  fort  hhut  Op,  except  5  guns. 
At  7*20  a  small  force  of  marines, 
sappers  and  miners,  and  seamen  was 
landed  opposite  the  south  fort*  to 
gain  which  it  liad  to  make  its  way 
over  a  quarter  of  u  mde  of  mud>bauJ&« 
intercepted  with  deep  ditehee  and 
holes.  In  spit*?  of  thi«,  and  of  a  tire 
of  the  guns,  giugaU«^  and  rifles,  160 
officers  «id  men  reached  the  aeeond 
di^i»  and  60  amved  dote  under  the 


walls,  whence  the  unexpected  oppo- 
sition of  the  Chinese  obliged  them 
to  retln.  The  mud  ia  dsMribed  aa 
being  over  the  men's  knees,  often 
over  their  waistii.  After  a  quarter  c»i 
a  mile  of  this  they  arrived  at  a  wet 
ditch  ten  feet  broad  and  five  deep; 
they  passed  it  with  soddened  pouches 
and  uselets  ammunition ;  another 
ditch  was  passed;  there  remained 
one  more,  close  under  the  walls  ;  the 
tifty  men  who  cro!>8etl  it  would  have 
scaled  the  fort  if  they  had  had  lad* 
ders  :  but  all  the  ladders  but  one 
were  broken ;  the  covermg  tire  was 
failing;  darkness  was  setting  in ;  the 
retreat  was  ordered :  it  also  was  ef- 
fected under  lire ;  by  the  light  of 
carcasses  the  Cliinese  threw  their 
flights  of  grape  and  musket>balls  on 
the  weary^en  who  were  staggering 
through  the  mud,  and  searching  as 
they  retired  fur  their  wounded  com- 
rades. The  last  man  was  got  off  by 
1-30  A.M.,  June  26.  Of  the  tour  gun- 
boats thatgronnded, three  were  sunk, 
one  was  recovered.  lu  the  first  at- 
tack there  were  25  otticers  and  men 
killed,  and  93  wounded;  in  the  shore 
attack  64  officers  and  men  w  ere  killed 
and  2o2  wounded  of  the  English, 
and  of  tlie  French,  who  contributed 
60  men,  4  killed  and  10  wounded. 
Mr.  Bruce  sayj*,  "Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed tlie  heroism  of  those  engaged 
in  the  attack;  and  judging  from  our 
past  experience  of  Chinese  warfiure, 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
success.  But  the  Chuiese  tiied  on 
this  ooeasion  with  a  skill  and  pieei* 
sion  of  which  there  is  no  previous 
example,  and  which  would  seem  to 
show  tliat  they  must  have  reoeived 
foreign  instruction,  even  if  they  haw 
not  foreigners  in  their  ranks." 

After  this  disaster.  Admiral  Hope 
having  notified  that  hisfimrce  waH  in. 
sufficient  to  clear  the  passage,  the 
envoys  agreed  to  consioei  the  mis- 
sion to  Fekin  aa  at  an  end  for  the 
present ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  requested 
the  admiral  to  dispose  of  his  force  in 
such  a  way  as  bcht  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity at  the  ports  open  to  trade. 
Mr.  Bruce  addressed,  July  13.  u  let- 
ter, in  defence  of  his  proceedings,  to 
theGovemmimt;  andXord  J.  KusseU 
answered  it,  September  26,  fully  a  p. 
proving  of  everv  thing  he  hud  done 
up  to  tbe  anival  at  the  Peiho,  when 
the  envoy  **  was  plaeed  in  drcnnu 
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gtinces  of  great  difficulty,  and  had 
to  weigh  contingencies  on  which  no 
iiafe  ealevdtttionH  can  be  made :"  the 
Government,  without  committing  it- 
self to  an  abdolute  approTal»  itees  no- 
tliiB^  in  his  dedtloB  to  <MmliiWh  its 
confidt  ncc*  in  Mr.  Hnu  r  The  Queen 
has  commandetl  preparations  to  be 
made,  which  will  enable  her  forces, 
in  coiqanction  with  those  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  to  support 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  instruc- 
tioms  which  will  be  addressed  to  him. 

Since  this  affuir,  the  Peiho  has 
been  blockaded,  great  preparatioDS 
have  been  made  to  recover  oar  pree> 
tige,  and  the  Chinese  Roveminent  is 
said  to  he  ready  to  disown  the  acts 
of  its  officers,  and  to  carry  out  the 
treaty. 

In' Japan,  though  the  treaty  was 
duly  ratified,  July  11,  it  has  been 
craded  by  the  goTeniinent,  whidi 
trie*,  to  confine  foreigners  to  a  small 
island  about  ten  miles  from  Jeddo, 
under  the  same  sovt  of  surreillance 
as  was  formerly  exercised  oyer  the 
Dutch  at  Decima.  They  have  fur- 
ther sought  to  confine  foreigners  to 
tiie  use  of  a  coin  not  min«nt  among 
the  natives,  to  be  exchanged  at  the 
treasurr,  thereby  depreciating  for- 
eign coins  to  the  amount  of  66  per 
cent.  The  British  consul  has  pro- 
tested, and  stopped  trade  for  the 
present.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
reluctance  of  the  Japanese.  Tlw 
tr^od  order  of  Japan,  which  is  per- 
fect, results,  not  from  the  roc^ality 
of  the  people,  bot  flrom  the  linishga 
met'haiusin  of  the  povemment.  The 
people  are  all  in  leading-strings,  to 
which  custom  has  given  the  strength 
of  chains.  It  may  be  that  Uie  isola- 
tion of  the  nation  is  necessary  to 
preserve  this ;  that  the  influx  of 
Bnglish,  Amoriean,  French,  and 
Russian  sailors  anil  traders  will  gra- 
dually destroY  the  prestige  of  cus- 
tom, and  nulliiy  the  web  of  police 
regulations. 

Will  the  character  of  the  people  be 
strong  enough  to  support  the  chtmee  r 
Is  their  eivuiactkm  built  on  indm> 
dual  force,  or  on  a  mechanic  al  com- 
bination \  If  only  the  latter,  it  would 
ran  great  danger  of  ndn  under  the 
rous;h  contact  of  our  ruder  individu- 
alism, unless  the  successors  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  oan  auooead  in  under* 
fcopping  dMlUllBg  ardieipl  qrMw 


with  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  alone  can  imparl  the  required 
force  of  individual  duvaeter. 

2.  America.  An  outrage,  Xhni  iriight 
easily  have  led  to  interruption  of 
neaea  between  the  United  Siatee  and 
£n<;lnnd,  has  occurred  in  the  colony 
of  British  Columbia.  By  a  treaty 
of  1846,  the  boundary  between  tlua 
colon V  and  the  States  was  fixed  to 
run  and  W.,  on  the  line  of  lati- 
tude ,  from  the  Kocky  Mountains 
**  to  the  middle  of  the  ehannel  whsdi 
separates  the  colony  fTt>ni  Vanc-ou- 
Ter's  Island,  and  thence  southerly 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  dum-' 
nel"  to  the  Pacific — the  navigatioii 
of  the  whole  to  remam  open.  It 
turns  out,  that  on  the  49th  parallel 
there  are  two  islands  between  the 
mainland  and  Vancouver'.*!  Island, 
dividing  the  channel  into  three;  a 
question  has  been  raised,  wkkk  is  the 
channel  meant  in  the  treaty.  We 
maintain  that  it  is  the  eastern  one, 
the  main  channel,  next  the  conti- 
nent; the  Amcfieana,  that  it  ia  the 
narrow  one,  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  the  disputed  island  of 
San  Juan. 

A  commissioner  was  appointed  by 
each  of  the  two  govemmenta,  about 
three  years  ago,  to  settle  the  diflB- 
culty;  but  they  have  come  to  no 
agreement.  TiU  they  do,  however, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
instructed  the  Governor  of  Washing- 
ton territory,  in  18.5),  "that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  territory  should  abstain 
fton  all  aets  on  the  SUspnted  grounde 
calculated  to  produce  conflicts ; . .  the 
title  ought  to  be  settled  before  either 

J>arty  abould  exclude  the  other  by 
broe;**  and  recommended  a  concilia- 
tory course.  The  (iovcmor  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  to  whom  this  corre- 
spondenee  was  communioated,  aeted 
up  to  it  with  entire  frankness  ;  nnd 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
held  the  island  in  trust  for  li^gland 
(which,  out  of  respect  to  the  Aneri* 
cans,  abstained  from  exercising  acts 
of  exclusive  sovereignty),  were  in 
peaceable  possession  till  July  87th. 
Ilenoc  the  American  local  press  pre- 
tends that  the  question  of  title  affects 
that  Cempanv  only. 

General  liamey,  the  American 
commander  on  the  mainland,  paid 
a  firiendly  visit  to  Victoria  early  in 
June;  onhisietniii  he  oninieed  m 
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military  expedition,  and  July  27th 
landed  troops  on  the  ialand,  iu  com- 
pany with  the  Auenoan  eonmiie- 
sioner,  who  U  suppoaed  to  hmwe  ad- 
vised the  procee<iing.  lie  took  po8« 
session  of  the  island  in  the  name  of 
his  government,  eetebltshed  United- 
States  luws  iiwd  courts,  appointed  a 
resident  stipendiary  magibirate,  who 
in  tarn  appointed  two  eonttablee, 
and  declared  that  any  Aracricun  ciii- 
aen  was  Iree  to  squat.  Augutut  3, 
American  reinforcements  arrived. 

Captain  Pievoat,  the  English  com- 
roissitjner,  remonstrated  with  the 
American  comiuinbiouer ;  but  was 
treated  with  great  diaoonrtesy/  Ge- 
neral Douglas,  the  Governor  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  protest  Aug.  2d. 
Aug.  6th,  Admiral  Baynet  tniried  in 
the  Oamge$;  and  we  had  live  ships-of- 
war,  muf>terin'»  151  gun«,  about  1145 
seamen,  and  4U0  marines  —  enough 
to  annihilate  the  American  foice: 
but  the  admiral  determined  not  to 
take  any  hostile  measures  till  he 
heard  from  Sngland,  though  he  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  puahed  to  do 
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so  by  the  Engliih  popalation  of  Yle* 
toria. 

To  the  TTnited  Statee,  ^e  island, 

which  is  only  thirty-five  miles  long 
and  from  five  to  fifteen  broad,  is 
useless,  except  for  annoyance,  and 
as  a  wedge  to  wTest  Vancouver's  Is- 
land Irom  England.  To  England  the 
island  is  said  to  be  of  the  hrsi  im- 
portance. It  is  the  key  to  the  Gnlf 
of  Georgia,  and  commands  the  nar- 
row chuimci  through  which  alone 
British  Columbia  and  the  inner  coast 
of  VancouTor'a  laland  can  be  ap- 
proached. 

We  do  not  know  vet  whether  the 
outrage  is  only  a  filibustering  stroke 
of  General  Harney,  who  may  wish 
to  gain  popularity  among  the  Ame- 
rican squatters  of  those  parts;  or 
whether  he  was  acting  under  supe- 
rior oiders.  The  Wa.shington  ('abi- 
net,  without  publicly  disavowing  the 
act  of  General  Harney,  had  scut  Ge- 
neral Suott  to  supersede  him;  the 
only  oliicer  by  whom  he  could  be  su- 
peneded  witboat  being  rcprimcaded 
and  diegraoed  thereby. 


POREIGN 

1.  77ie  BePoluHontrndthe  Chwck, 

Under  tliis  head  we  shall  trace  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  in  the  Ro- 
man States,  or  the  attack  upon  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 

In  May  the  Papal  government  had 
been  assured  by  the  Austrians  that 
tiiere  waa  no  powfbility  of  tiie  Im- 
perial  forces  quitting  Bologna  with- 
out allowing  time  for  the  entrance  of 
a  Poutifical  garrison.  But  the  Aus- 
trian! were  unable  to  keep  their  en- 
gagement. Prince  Napoleon  main- 
tained close  to  Bologna  a  Tuscan 
oorpa,  which  was  oontinuallT  exciting 
the  Bolognese  to  attack  the  Austrians. 
Other  detachments  were  placed  close 
to  Faenzn,  Forli,  and  Perugia,  for  the 
aame  purpose.  Prince  Napoleon  vi- 
sited the  detachment  near  Bologna, 
whence  arms  were  introduced  fot  the 
levolndoniatB.  A  French  veteel  of 
war  touched  at  Rimini,  officers  were 
landed,  the  French  Consul  gave  a 
diuer,  and  the  people  w«o  oseited. 


AFFAIRS. 

Shortly  after  another  French  vessel 
visited  Ancona,  and  demanded  to 
know  how  many  Austriana  were 
there ;  whether  il\cy  were  erecting 
fortitications,  paying  the  workmen, 
and  oppressing  the  conntrr;  flnaliy, 
whether  the  vessel  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  harbour.  No  in  fonnation 
on  tfda  point  being  given,  the  vessel 
left,  with  a  threat  of  returning.  Then 
came  the  battle  of  Magenta,  the  ef- 
fect of  which,  says  Prince  Napoleon, 
in  conjvnctian  with  the  march  of  hia 
6th  corps,  was  such  as  to  determine 
the  Austrians  suddenly  to  abandon 
Aneona,  Bologna,  and  the  other  po- 
sitions  on  the  ri^lit  bank  of  tlie  Po. 
The  French  then  did  not  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  Papal  States;  but 
took  all  means  of  hastening  the  de- 
parture of  the  Austrians,  whose  pre- 
sence, in  default  of  Papal  garrisons, 
waa  the  only  guarantee  agaiaat  rero- 
lution. 

France,  then,  had  succeeded  in  ea- 
tafalithiMr  tho  remtniioa  im  tiioBo* 
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man  States.    Was  this  only  for  the  i 
purpose  of  expelling  the  Au»triau8, 
ytwbi  irhom  she  was  at  war?  or  was 
it  to  get  hold  of  the  Romai;iK»,  so 
that  she  might  hold  it  iu  pledge 
for  the  introdmction  of  the  refoms 
sketched  for  the  Roman  States  in  the 
pamphlet  NapoUtm  III,  and  in  M.  1 
About's  letters  to  the  Moniteurf    If  1 
ouly  for  the  former  purpoee»  nothing 
would  have  been  eitsiir  than  to  replace 
the  Austriaa  by  French  garrisona. 

Let  vm  lee  what  Ftaaee  actually 
did. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Komagna  re- 
volted: indeed,  at  Belogna,  out  of 
18,000  persons*  who  were  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  new  government,  only 
6000  voted;  at  Ravenna  only  1000 
out  of  8000  ;  in  the  province  of  Fer- 
rara  only  3200  out  of  60,000.  Letters 
flrom  trustworthy  sources  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Times^  declaring  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  tjike  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  revolution.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  many  who 
begged  the  Pope  to  rescue  them  from 
the  tyranny  and  terrorism  of  the  in- 
truded governments.  Upon  this,  im- 
mediiitcly  after  the  Perugian  expudi- 
tion,  the  Pope  ordered  a  small  body 
of  troops,  including  the  garrisons  of 
Home  and  other  to^^ns,  to  march  on 
Komagna,  and  reduce  it  to  obedi- 
ence. 13 ut  in  the  mean  time  Maasimo 
d'Aseglio,  Mrith  two  Piedmontese  re- 
giments and  numerous  volunteers, 
had  arrived,  at  Bologna.    It  was  one 
thing  to  attack  a  mob,  headed  by  « 
few  revolted  soldiers ;  and  another  to 
go  to  war  auiiiiist  the  Pieduiontese 
army.    The  Papal  troops  were  evi- 
dently too  few.  The  Pope  oonaulted 
the  French  ambassador,  who  remark- 
ed on  the  obvious  danger  of  attack- 
ing, recommended  a  policy  of  delay, 
and  promised  to  demand  of  Piedmont 
the  withdrawal  of  her  commissioner 
and  her  troops.   Then  came  the  ar- 
mistice and  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
Ht  Villafranca.    The  Pope  to(»k  the 
oppuriunity  of  asking  the  French 
government  to  restore  his  authority 
m  the  Legations ;  tht-  request  was 
refused,  ehiedy  on  the  ground  of  the 
quasi  engagements  of  Fnmce  to  Italy, 
and  the  whole  question  was  ])ost- 
poned  till  the  Zurich  Conferences 
should  be  concluded.    A  few  weeks 
later  the  Pope  wrote  to  Napoleon  III. 


a  letter,  wherein,  after  conceding  that 
circumstances  did  not  permit  France 
to  interfere  directly,  heaeked  whether 
he  might  hope  to  sec  French  ganisOQt 
occupying  the  marches  of  Aaeorn, 
and  other  potaits,  thm  oocuiMed  by 
Papal  troops,  in  case  he  were  to  order 
his  own  soldiers  to  march  againnt  the 
Komagna  The  French  government 
answered  in  the  ncg;»tive 

The  Poj)e  then  looked  about  for 
assistance  from  other  quarters.*  The 
court  of  Madrid  readily  entered  into 
his  views,  and  offered  to  place  20,000 
men  at  his  disposal.  It  was,  howevet, 
iui  possible  to  mtroduce  them  into  die 
Roman  States  without  previous  no* 
tice  given  to  the  FrencVi  government. 
The  answer  received  was,  that  France 
would  neither  consent  to,  nor  permit, 
the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  into 
the  Roman  btates ;  that  bpamah  in«- 
terventiafi  would  only  introduce  a 
fresh  complication  into  the  affairs  of 
Italy  ;  and  that  France  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  direct  challenge.  On 
this  the  Pope  had  to  resign  himself 
to  watching  the  revolution  run  its 
course  of  spoliation  and  violence ;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  assurances  which 
he  had  received  from  the  French  ca- 
binet, backed  by  the  whole  French 
episcopate,  that  the  integrity  of  his 
dominions  should,  under  any  cireum- 

stances,  be  guaranteed. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Luke 
of  Qrammont  from  Rome.  Cardinal 
Antonelli  had  placed  iu  his  hands  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  French 
cabinet,  in  whu^  after  demonstrating 
that  the  Bolognese  revolution  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  of  long  standing,  which 
had  been  conceived  and  developed 
under  the  intluenca  of  Piedmont,  he 
asked  the  French  government  to  ex» 
plain  categorically  its  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  Romagna. 

'I'lie  Duke  of  Orammont  returned 
to  Rome  Aug.  24th,  and  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  Pope,  Aug.  29th.  Af*  ' 
ter  eoinmunicating  the  wishes  of  the 
French  government  for  the  reforms  in 
the  Papal  States,  which  were  those 
sketched  in  the  pamphlet  NapoUm 
JII,  he  entered  on  the  subject  of  the 
Legations,  lie  expressed  the  re||ret 
of  the  French  government  nt  being 
unable  to  interfere  to  restore  an  order 

•  It  ist  tli.il  n  simiL'r  application  of 

the  fope  to  the  King  of  Naples  ha*  been 

slBes  IkttitnisA  ia  ilw  ssass  way. 
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of  things  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  popuiatiun,  and  which  the  French 
government  itstlf  could  lun  approve. 
Then  heformall y  (li'inaiKlrtl  \hv  Pi)])e'f* 
consent  to  the  btparution  oi  ilie  Lej^a- 
tioni  from  his  dominions;  the  new 
■late  to  enjoy  the  right  of  st  If 
administration ;  the  Tupe  to  have,  fur 
the  first  oecaaion  only,  tne  right  to  no- 
minate th«  goTemor  of  the  new  re- 
public. 

The  Pope  testified  the  greatest  sur- 
priieatsuch  a  demand,  after  the  as- 
surances which  lu'  hiid  received  from 
the  Empcrur ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  abandon  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  In  that 
eaae,  replied  the  Uuke  of  (iramuiont, 
France  will  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Home.  The Fope  ia  aaid  to  have  ans- 
wered, '*  Your  government,  therefore, 
wishes  to  dethrone  me.  It  knows  that, 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  is 
abroad  in  Italy,  the  withdrawal  of  its 
troops  to-day  wi^  be  the  sij^nal  for  llie 
reTOlution  breaking  out  in  Rome  to- 
morrow. It  is  scarcely  generous  in  a 
power  like  France  to  u.se  such  moral 
violence  to  force  out  of  an  old  man 
concessions  which  he  may  not  make. 
But  this  old  man  is  the  I'opr,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  hu  wdl  remain  tirm. 
Tell  your  government  that*  after  its 
unexpected  demands,  I  can  no  longer 
occupy  myself  with  the  plans  of  re- 
form which  I  had  entertained.  It 
may  withdraw  its  troops,  and  so  force 
me  to  retire  from  lloine,  to  which  its 
troops  restored  me  ui  184i).  It  ^o,  I 
will  seek  a  reftige  in  some  corner  of 
Catholic  Etiropc  ;  and  if  l-'iirope  fails 
me*  I  am  prepared  to  go  forth  to  tlie 
ends  of  the  earth,  before  I  will  l»eak 
my  oath,  or  consent  to  the  usurpation 
of  the  snuillest  portion  of  the  patri- 
mony of  sjt.  Peter," 

The  sentimenta  of  France  towards 
the  Legations  were  immediately 
known,  and  encouraged  the  Bolog- 
aeae  Aaaembly,  under  PepoU,  to  de- 
daie,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Papal  authority.  They 
justified  their  proceedings  by  nine 
oonaideratiuns  :  1.  That  they  \%ere  as- 
•igned  to  the  Pope  in  1815  against 
their  will ;  2.  That  the  Papal  govern- 
ment neither  revived  their  iormer  pri- 
vileges, nor  retained  the  gootl  in^ti- 
tutiona  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (the 
CoNde  Napolto),  but  afflicted  them 
with  ila  noloriou  laaladminiamtion  i 


3.  Hence  continual  disturbance  and, 
revolution,  repressed  by  a  perpetual 

state  of  siege,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  dajigi  r  ot  tin-  trantjuiiiity  of  Eu- 
rope; 4^  That  no  prayers  for  reform 
were  attended  to,  and  every  promise 
was  broken ;  6.  That  the  govermucut 
has  proved  itself  incompatible  with 
Italian  nationality,  civil  equality,  and 
political  liberty  i  6.  Unable  to  defend 
the  lives  and  property  ot  its  subjects ; 
7.  De  facto  atxiicated  into  the  hands 
of  Austrian  generals;  8.  And  depend- 
ent on  foreign  astiibtance,  and  there- 
fore incompatible  with  permanent 
order;  Lastly,  that  the  tcm])oral 
government  of  the  Pope  was  substan- 
tially and  hiatoiically  distinct  from  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Chundk* 
which  these  populations  will  alwaya  ' 
respect- 

Sepi,  7.  The  Assembly  further  vot* 
ed  unanimously,  "  the  people  of  the 
Homagna  de5ue  annexation  to  the 
constitutional  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
under  the  sceptre  <^  King  Victor  Bm- 
manuel." 

This  complication  of  misfortunes 
had  a  dististrona  effect  on  the  Pope'a 
health,  who  w.'is  reported  to  be  very 
ill.  Sept  6.  and  convalescent,  Sept.  17. 
But  his  attitude  with  the  amVasia 
dor  seems  to  have  flisc oikm  rlt'd  the 
French  policy  for  the  moment ,  since 
the  Pope's  agents  have  been  busy  at 
Marseilles  enlisting  the  Swiss  dis- 
charged Irom  Najik's,  and  (in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  king  ot  Sardinia) 
recruiting  in  Austria.  Nevertheleaa 
the  Pope's  army,  r»  j)()rtc  d  asnniount- 
ing  to  bUOO  men  uiider  Ueuer al  Kal-, 
bermatten,  with  its  advanced  posts 
withingun-shotot General Faiiti  s lio- 
lognese,  has  never  been  strong  enough 
to  commence  hostilities,  though  they 
were  daily  expected. 

Great  difficult ies  and  delays  were 
interposed  to  the  reception  of  the 
Bolognese  deputation  by  Victor  E^* 
manuel ;  at  last  he  received  it,  S(  pt. 
24,  not  at  Turin,  but  at  Monza.  His 
answer  to  th^  address,  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  those  previously  given 
to  the  Tuscan  and  Modenese  deputa- 
tions, contained  some  significant  dif- 
ferences.   **  I  am  grateful,"  he  said, 

for  the  wishes  ot  the  pi  <)i)le  of  the 
Komagna.  As  a  Catholic  sovereign,  I 
shall  myself  always  retain  •  pro- 
found and  twalterable  respect  for  th^ 
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chief  Head  of  the  Church  As  an 
Italian  Prince,  it  ta  mj  duty  to  le- 

cullt'Ct  that  Europe,  acknowledging 
and  pnK'luiniing  that  the  condition 
of  Tuur  country  called  for  prompt 
and  efficacious  measures,  has  con* 
tractcd  formal  obligitioiis  towards 
it."  Ue  then  ptoinibcd  to  be  iui  ad- 
Yoeate  befiire  the  Emperor  and  En- 
rope,  and  recommended  persever- 
ance. It  is  noticeable  that  this  alone 
of  all  the  king's  replies  was  givm  in 
the  Moniteur;  and  it  was  reported, 
Oct.-  1,  that  as  soon  aft  it  was  known 
in  Rome,  the  Pope  ordered  that  the 
Sardinian  minister.  Count  Vittorc 
della  Minerva,  should  receive  his 
passports :  he  wuh,  however,  allowed 
to  dday  his  depurture  for  a  week, 
dazing  which  tunc  the  Pope  left 
Kome  for  Castel  Oandolfo,  and  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  make  a 
manifestation  in  favour  of  Piedmont, 
with  which  the  French  offioeiit  how- 
ever, interfered. 

8epL76.  ThePop^pronooneedan 
nllociitinii  nn  the  events  in  his  states; 
the  establishment  of  dictators,  who 
nfterwnrdi  took  the  name  of  com- 
miaiiomvtestraordinary,  and  then  of 
governors  general;  who  dismissed  all 
who  were  faithful  to  the  Pope  from 
all  public  ftmetiona,  usurped  eccle- 
siastical power  by  subjecting  the 
hospitals,  orphan  establishments,  and 
^e  like,  to  new  laws ;  exiled  or  im- 
prisoned  the  clergy ;  convoked,  Sept. 
6,  a  national  assembly  at  Bologna, 
and  promulgated  a  decree  "  fuU  of 
lying  pretexts  and  accusations,  in 
which,  falsely  alleging  the  unanimity 
of  the  people,"  they  threw  otf  the 
papal  authority,  and  the  next 
*'  as  is  now  the  custom,"  stated  their 
wish  to  be  annexed  to  Piedmont. 

Meantime,  the  chie&  inceaaantly 
labour  "to  coirupt  the  people  by 
licentious  books  and  journals,  which 
insult  the  Pope,  mock  ut  pieiy,  and 
ridicule  the  prayers  commonly  offered 
.  to  the  Hlessed  Virgin.  In  the  thea- 
tres there  is  no  respect  of  public 
honesty,  modeety,  or  virtue;  and 
persons  devoted  to  Ood  are  held  up 
to  derisi(m  and  contempt :  yet  the 
doers  of  this  declare  that  they  are  full 
•f  retpect  for  the  supreme  spiritual 
power  and  atithority  of  the  Pope." 

The  Holy  Fatiier  is  consoled  that 
the  majority  of  the  population  de- 
latls  and  stands  alooc  from  all  this» 


and  retains  its  fidelity  to  the  Pope  as 
its  prince ;  and  that  thedet^hrave 

all  perils  in  discharge  of  their  duties. 
He  reproves  and  declares  null  all  the 
acts  of  rebellion,  and  all  others  en- 
croaching on  the  power,  ecclcaiastical 
immunities,  or  civil  sovereignty  of 
the  Uuly  bee;  and  finally,  enjoins 
prayers  to  Ood  to  bring  baek  the 
guilty,  "some  of  whom,  perhaps, 
know  not  what  they  do,  to  better 
thoughta.*'  OneconsolingpointabottC 
this  allocution  is,  that  tne  picture 
Mhich  it  gives  of  the  excesses  in  the 
Kumagna  is  not  nearly  so  dit»hearien* 
ing  as  that  painted  m  seTeral  doou* 
ments  which  cannot  pretend  tO  SUSh 
authentic  information. 

Our  account  of  the  French  policy 
towards  Kome  is  confirmed  by  Na- 
poleon's ruply  to  Cardinal  Dounetat 
Bordeaux,  Oct.  II,  who  expressed  a 
firm  hope  that  the  Emperor  would  yet 
prove  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church 
in  maintaining  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope,  which  both  he 
and  his  uncle  had  declared  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  Church  and  beneficial 
to  Italy. 

The  Emperor  thanked  him  for 
having  recalled  his  words,  and  hoped 
'*  that  a  new  era  of  glury  %%uuld  arise 
for  the  Church  oit  the  day  when  the 
whole  world  will  share  his  conviction 
that  the  temporal  i>ower  of  the  Holy 
Father  is  not  opposed  to  the  Uberty . 

and  independence  of  Italy  

The  government  which  rcplace<l  the 
Pope  on  his  throne  cun  only  give 
him  counsel  inspired  by  a  respecttttl 
and  sincere  devotion  to  his  interests. 
But  it  is  anxious,  and  Aiiih  good 
cause,  about  the  day  which  must 

soon  come,  wlien  PuiniL-  will  be  evacu- 
ated by  our  troops ,  f  or  Europe  can- 
not allow  that  die  occupation  which 
has  lasted  for  ten  years  shall  be  in- 
definitely prolonged  ;  and  when  our 
army  withdraws,  what  will  it  leave 
behind  it, — anarchy,  terror,  or  peacef 
To  resolve  this  question  in  these 
times  we  must,  instead  of  appealing 
to  ardent  passions,  endeavour  calmly 
to  fathom  the  truth,  and  pray  to 
Providence  to  enlighten  peoples  and 
kings  on  the  wise  exercise  of  their 
righta  and  extent  <^  Uieir  duties." 

Arc  we  wrom;  in  construing  this 
to  mean  that  unless  the  Code  2vapo- 
Itoi  is  adopted,  Rome  will  be  left  10 
revoJqtiooise  itself? 
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No  new  light  is  thrown  on  these 
matters  bv  Art.  18  of  the  treaty  of 
Zurich.  I^ranoe  mnd  AustrUi  desire 
that  the  power  of  the  Pope  should 
be  insured,  and  arc  convinced  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  reforms,  the  necesaity  of 
which  thr  Pope  has  already  rcco*^- 
nised,  and  which  the  two  couiractuig 
parties  pkdge  themselTes  to  reooou 


2.  Th^JUfMluHiminJudy. 

Tlie  rcvolutiMnary  states  are  four  : 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  the  return  of 
whose  rulers  was  agreed  to  at  Villa- 
ftanea;  Parma,  for  which  no  such 
agreement  was  made;  and  ihe  Li- 
gations, forming  part  of  the  Sutcs  ul 
ttie  Pope,  whose  integrity  was  as- 
sured by  Franc*'. 

Dismissing  the  idva  of  permanent 
anarchy,  leading  to  foreign  interven* 
tion,  the  chief  plans  that  have  been 
agitated  fur  the"  Hclllcmunt  of  Cential 
Italy  are  three:  1.  The  return  of 
the  Grand-Dukes,  insisted  upon  by 
Austria.  2.  The  erection  of  a  new  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Central  Ibdy, 
with  or  without  the  Legations,  which 
would  go  back  to  Houie,  and  Parma, 
which  might  go  to  Piedmont,  under 
Napoleon -Jerome,  or  some  other 
prince  ;  a  plan  which  seemed  highly 
probable  up  to  the  time  of  its  lorinol 
disavowal  in  the  Alonitewrf  6ept  28. 
8.  The  annexation  of  the  whole  to 
Piedmont. 

Thii»  is  the  line  taken  by  the  pruvi- 
eional  governments  of  all  four  states. 
In  the  course  of  September  all  four 
unanimously  voted  the  irrevocable 
fall  of  the  former  governments ;  all 
four  voted  union  with  Piedmont,  and 
sent  deputations  to  tender  their  sub- 
mutsion  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Four 
answers  were  given  by  the  king,  all 
to  the  same  otrecl ;  and  the  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  high  European  powers.  We 
print  the  king's  answer  to  theTuaean 
deputation  at  Turin,  Sept.  3. 

"Gentlemen,  —  I  am  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  wish  of  the  Tuscan  as- 
sembly ;  I  thank  you  in  my  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  my  people.  We 
have  received  your  wish  as  a  solemn 
manifiestation  of  the  will  of  the  Tus- 
can people,  who,  after  having  made 
the  last  vestige  of  tlie  foreign  domi- 
aatioit  inXuacany  to  oeaie,  denie  to 


I  contribute  to  the  constitution  of  a 
strong  kingdom,  which  shall  defend 
the  independence  of  Italy.   But  die 

Tuscan  Assembly  will  have  compre- 
hended that  the  accomplishment  of 
its  wish  can  only  take  place  by  nego* 
tiatious  which  are  about  to  begin  on 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  I  will  second 
your  desire,  becoming  inyscit' strung 
by  the  rights  which  are  given  me  by 
your  wishes.  I  will  support  the 
cause  of  Tuscany  before  the  Powers 
in  which  the  Assembly  places  its 
hopes,  and  especially  before  the  mag- 
nanimous Emperor  of  the  French, 
who  has  done  so  much  fur  the  Italian 
nation.  I  hope  that  Europe  will  not 
refune  to  practise  towards  Tuscany 
that  work  of  redressing  grievances 
which  it  has,  under  less  nvonrable 
circumstances,  practi^ed  towards 
Greece,  Belgium,  and  the  Danubiau 
principalities.  Your  noble  country 
gives  an  admirable  example  of  mode- 
ration and  concord.  You  will  add 
those  virtues  to  that  one  which  en- 
sures the  triumph  of  all  honest  un- 
dertakings, and  which  overcomes  all 
obstacles,  namely,  perseverance." 

None  of  the  rour  replies,  least  of 
all  that  to  the  Bolognese,  gives  any 
positive  result ;  the  king  only  ap- 
peals to  a  congress,  and  that  in  hopes 
of  being  absolved  by  Europe  from  the 
engagements  of  VillafriUK-a,  which, 
if  they  do  not  bind  the  Duchies,  at 
least  bind  him.  It  was  publicly  said 
at  Vienna  that  *'  the  clause  of  the 
preliminaries  by  which  the  expelled 
sovereigns  are  to  return  to  their 
states  will  be  simply  copied  into  the 
treaty  of  peace.  The  atfair  be- 
comes simple,  when  we  remember 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  signed  those 
preliminaries,  including  the  clause 
relative  to  the  D  uchies.  W  hether  he 
did  it  iHllingly  or  unwillingly  mat- 
ters little  ;  he  did  it.  and  he  will  be 
obliged  bv  the  other  contracting 
powers  to  \iold  to  it.  He  is  bound 
by  his  signature ;  and  as  neitlier  Aus- 
tria nor  France  is  disposed  to  allow 
the  article  to  fall  to  the  ground,  he 
I  must  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  which 

reproduces  it.  He  cannot,  then,  ac- 
cept the  annexation  of  the  Duchies ; 
hefore  the  treaty  is  signed,  he  may 
flatter  his  admirers*  hopes  by  pro- 
fessing not  to  know  what  will  be  tho- 
iiual  result  of  the  Zurich  conference ; 
after  the  signature,  he  will  only  be 
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nhle  to  express  his  regret  that,  in  spite 
of  his  best  intentions,  his  efforts  have 
failed.  He  will  neither  maoept  his 
election,  nor  permit  another  candi- 
date to  be  chosen.  The  permanence 
of  revolution  will  be  s  legitimate 
eanie  tot  Interveatioii.  Tne  only 
oth"r  conrio  is  the  retTtm  of  the 
princes.  Only  l«'t  the  Piedmontese 
agitators  be  removed  by  raeiMeiiig 
the  Sardinian  frontie  r,  anrl  the  popu- 
lations of  Central  Italy  be  delivered 
from  teveltitionary  terroiism.  and  a 
apontan^u**  re.iction  will  take  place 
in  favour  of  the  dispoHsessed  sove- 
reigns, if  they  proclaim  the  reforms  to 
which  the  people  are  entitled." 

Similar  conclusions  result  from  an 
article  of  the  MoniUur^  Friday,  Sept. 
9.   We  five  its  sabstanee. 

*•  After  the  battle  of  Solforino,  the 
chances  of  success  were  equal  lor 
Austris  or  for  the  allies;  Germany 
was  ready  to  rise,  when  the  war 
would  h;ivo  been  tianslV-rred  to  the 
Rhine,  and  the  cause  of  Italy,  if  not 
lost,  at  least  seriouslv  corapfomised. 
Napoleon  ITT.  concluded  peace  as 
much  fur  tlie  good  of  Italy  as  for 
Franee.  The  Emperor  Fnmda  Jo> 
seph  (1)  ceded  Lombardy  ;  (2)  freely 
abandoned  his  It^ilian  supremacy, 
and  re<;ogni9ed  Italian  nationality 
and  federation ;  and  ( 8)  promised  the 
most  extensive  concessions  to  Vene- 
tia,  so  as  to  make  her  a  real  Italian 
prtMnee,  admitting  for  her  ftiture 
organisation  the  stime  relationship 
as  exists  between  Luxembourg  and 
the  German  Confederation ;  but  the 
ahu^d  uvn  of  thi'sc  coticc-sions  was 
the  return  of  the  archdukes  to  their 
States,  who,  however,  were  to  be 
bound  to  introdace  serious  reforms. 
By  this  treaty,  accepted  with  touch- 
ing frankness  by  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  Austria  beeomes  an  Ita- 
lian power,  no  longer  a  German  po- 
tentate with  Italian  provinces.  If, 
then,  after  the  peace  the  destinies  of 
Italy  had  been  contidcd  to  men  more 
anxious  about  the  future  of  their 
common  country  than  of  petty  mar- 
tial snceesses,  they  would  nave  aimed 
to  devclo]).  and  not  lo  thwart,  the 
wticles  of  Villafranca«  The  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  be  only  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Venetia  for  Italy,  an  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  is  only  Grand-Duke  of 
Luxembourg  for  Oemumy*  Napo- 


leon III.  had  a  right  to  expect  not  lo 
be  misunderstood  by  the  Italians ; 
Instead  of  risking  a  European  war, 

of  again  expending  r^On.OOO.OOOf.  and 
shedding  the  blood  of  50,000  more 
men,  he  accepted  a  peace  which 
sanctions  for  the  first  time  for  many 
centuries  the  nationality  of  Italy, 
under  the  hegemony  of  Piedmont; 
with  the  single  condition  of  the  re> 
sforation  of  the  old  sovereign  houses 
to  their  states.  If  Italy  does  not  ac- 
cept this,  the  archdukes  will  not  be 
brought  back  by  foreign  interventum; 
but  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  be 
liberated  from  all  enga;jcuients  in  fa- 
vour  of  Venetia.  He  will  keep  bis 
forces  cm  a  war-footinp  there  :  and 
instead  of  a  policy  of  conciliation  and 
peaces  there  will  be  seen  to  revive  a 
spirit  of  mistrust  and  hatred,  which 
will  lead  to  fresh  troubles  and  fresh 
disasters.  No  congress  eouldeomp^ 
a  great  power  to  make  concessions, 
without  offering  fair  comprnsation. 
War  only  could  solve  the  ditliculiy. 
]hit  let  not  Italy  deceive  herself—* 
there  is  hut  one  power  in  Europe 
that  makes  war  ybr  an  idea;  that 
power  is  France,  and  France  has 
accomplished  her  task." 

This  article  explains  the  letter  of 
the  young  Orand-Duke  Ferdinand, 
read  in  the  TuMcan  Assembly  before 
its  vote  on  the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 
He  represented  that  his  return  would 
mitigate  the  treatment  of  Venetia, 
sever  it  from  all  political  connection 
with  Vienna,  and  make  it  as  national 
and  Italian  as  Piedmont. 

But  nothing  prevented  the  Tuscan 
government  from  taking  the  king's 
answer  as  an  acceptance  of  their  ten- 
der. They  therefore  proclaimed, 
Sept.  4th,  *'  King  Victor  Kmmanud 

has  acceded  to  our  wishes  

Thanks  to  this  great  act,  Tuscany 
again  becomes  an  Italian  land,  with- 
out any  vestige  of  foreign  dominion  ; 
.  .  .  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
spontaneously  unite  under  the  mng- 
naiiiinous  defender  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence." The  next  dav  the  French 
ambassador  was  recalled  from  Flo- 
rence. 

This  did  not  stop  the  four  provi* 
sional  governments  in  the  couna 
thejr  had  commenced ;  they  made 
their  proclamations  in  the  name  of 
the  Kins  of  Sardinia,  hoisted  his 
ooloun»  aisplaeed  the  anus  ofthea* 
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pelled  princes  for  his,  and  stamped 
Ais  effigy  on  their  eoins.  They  assi- 
milated all  their  administrative  forms 
to  those  of  Piedmont.  Thtv  t'nsvd 
the  countries  togeilier  in  a  customs 
vnion,  and  passport  union,  and  in  a 
common  federal  army,  and  thus 
daily  rendered  any  other  settlemtmt 
more  diffienlt. 

This  consistency  in  the  course  first 
tak<:n  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
in  aptte  of  many  weaknesses  iu  the 
f^overiiment,  and  of  almost  universal 
apathy  in  the  populations.  The  As- 
semblies )iiive  been  much  occupied  in 
ordering  monumenta  to  be  erected, 
nu  dais  To  he  struck,  portraits  to  be 
painted,  swords  of  honour  to  be  pre- 
aentcd,  decoratioiM  to  be  distributed, 
li&tee  to  be  obserred.  The  men  them- 
Belves  have  been  described  as  silken 
and  perfumed  danglers  after  mar- 
ried wonAen/*  diletunti,  indulging 
in  !i  flux  of  proclamations,  declar- 
ations, manifestos,  and  professions 
of  hath.  They  IniTe  also  been  led 
into  despotic  measures.  As  the  Ar- 
monia,  Catlolico,  and  Italia  papers, 
and  Bon  Sem  of  Savoy,  have  been 
•uppressi  (I  or  seized  in  Piedmont,  so 
have  the  Ar leech t no  and  Jiisoryimento 
in  Tuscany,  and  Le  Jiomagne  at  I'er- 
tara.  Letters  are  opened  at  the  post- 
office  in  Florence.  At  Modena  and 
Parma  there  have  been  increased 
taxes,  Ibrced  loans,  compulsory  mili- 
tarr  service.  At  Florence  there  were 
early  m  September  loud  complaints 
of  scarcity  of  means  of  living,  dear 
bread,  stagnation  of  industry,  and 
great  suffering  amongst  the  poor. 
Aug.  2o,  Gallenga  (it  is  said)  wrote 
to  &e  T^Rwef  ,  **  Out  of  a  hundred  po- 
pofani,  not  one  man  understands  why 
the  former  rulers  have  been  set  aside, 
and  a  new  prince  proclaimed.  There 
was  no  hatred  amongst  the  Tuscans 
against  il  nostrogranduca,  Themove- 
ment  is  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
middle  classes."  The  Jews,  loo, 
must  not  be  forgotten  ;  '*  the  strong 
boxes  of  the  Hebrew  money-lenders 
of  Modena,  Keggio,  Sinigaglia,  and 
Ancona,  have  been  freely  opened  to 
the  new  governments,"  Aug.  24,  the 
Tuscan  memorandum  summed  up 
proofii  of  the  hostile  animus  of  the 
dynasty  of  Lorraine  against  Tuscany 
in  one  curt  paragraph :  "  Belvidere, 
the  affflum  mopkt  in  Anstrin,  and 
BolAnno^  speak  volttaMS.  Ftom  a 


love  of  moderation  and  reasons  of 
courtesy,  we  desist  from  dwelling 
farther  on  such  an  argument ;  finally, 
it  may  be  added,  faith  was  lirok(  n 
wh«'n  foreign  troops  were  called  in, 
and  bv  the  abolition  of  the  constitu- 
tion (in  1862)  the  compact  which 
united  prince  and  people  was  bro- 
ken." The  moderation  of  the  accu- 
sation, for  which  the  ftoremment 
made  itself  pnhlicly  rcpnnsible,  is 
more  curious  when  contrasted  with 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  volume, 
Toacana  ed  Austria,  published  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  at 
Plorence,  and  full  of  what  purports 
to  be  documentary  evidence  of  the 
perfidy  of  the  crand-dncal  family, 
i  he  most  hdicuiouii  means  that  were 
stipposed  to  contribute  towssds  the 
end  wore  not  tk  c^lected  :  of  this  kind 
was  the  endeavour,  early  in  Septem- 
ber, to  get  up  in  London  a  committee 
for  Italian  libertv,  with  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  at  its  head;  an<l,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, the  attempt  to  prejudice  Napo- 
leon against  the  Duke  of  Modena  and 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  by  pul  lish- 
ing  some  old  letters  which  contained 
sentences  scarcely  respectful  to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  always  assumed  by 
Austria  and  Kome  that  the  revolution 
is  entirely  due  to  Piedmontese  agents. 
And  Count  Reiset,*  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  is  reported  to  have  declared 
that  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
the  restoration  of  the  archdukes,  if 
Pie<lmontese  agents  and  influence 
could  be  removed  from  tlie  Duchies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  position  of 
the  provisional  gOTCmnients  is  be- 
coming harder  every  day ;  that  of 
Tuscany  luis  already  forestalled  eigh- 
teen months'  income,  end  dares  not 
for  its  life  impose  new  taxes,  or 
create  a  paper  circulation.  The  pay- 
day must  come}  and  then  follows 
the  end»  which  may  yet  illustrate  the 

«  CoanI  Ketast,  and  aftervarfls  Mast 

Poniatowftki,  were  tent  by  Prance  to  FIoren<.« 
to  negotiate  the  return  uf  the  gniiid-duket; 
the  mikkion  entirely  failed.  Before  the  war 
the  Sardinian  ageniM  in  the  Diirhies  do  not 
»eem  to  h.ive  aimed  at  the  deihTonemcnt  oi 
the  princ«»,  but  at  their  alliance  with  Pied- 
mont and  Prance;  •  conrtcwblch  was  quits 
IneonstaMat  with  the  pratensloasortlie  Kins 
of  Sardinia  to  their  thtensi.  Pwhsfs  Um 
resignation  of  Count  Cavonr  was  tntaadsd  to 
enable  him  to  pruRccute  out  of  offlee  a  po- 
licy wfiicli  the  preliminaries  of  Villafrsiici 
would  have  precluded  bU  pursuing  in  tb« 
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•ayiiig  that  **  revolutions  are  not 
made  with  rote-wtter/* 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  5,  Panna 
was  the  scene  ot  an  outrage  that  re- 
called the  murder  of  BoMi  at  Rome  in 
1849.  CountAnvili,fiinnerlv  colonel 

the  troops  in  Parma,  who  had  been 
mixed  up  witli  the  govemiuent  ut 
the  late  Duke  Charles,  on  whose 
death  he  was  phiccd  on  the  retired 
list,  and  sent  to  reside  at  Piucenza, 
where  he  liTcd  five  yean,  was  passing 
through  Parma  on  his  way  to  Pia- 
cenza,  but  was  recognised  at  the  rail- 
way station  and  arrested.  The  popu* 
laoe,  informed  of  his  arrebt,  brokt 
open  tlu»  hiirriicks  of  the  gendarmerie, 
KCized  the  piiouuer,  overwhelmed  huu 
with  inaulta  and  blowa,  dngged  him 
through  the  streets  by  a  cord  lied 
to  his  wrists,  till  he  was  opposite  a 
ei|/y  which  he  used  to  frequent,  where 
they  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it 
amidst  frenzied  cries  of  joy  to  the 
Grand  I  Uace,  and  set  it  uu  a  column. 
The  national  guaida  and  military  ar- 
rived  when  it  was  all  over.  Kvery 
thing  leads  to  the  susuicion  of  the 
oomplicity  of  the  anuioritiee, — ^hia 
illegal  arrest,  the  information  con- 
veyed to  the  mob,  the  weak  defence 
of  the  barracks  (wliich  held  out  barely 
a  half- hour),  the  absence  of  all  funo- 
tionaries  Inmi  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der, the  dilatory  arrival  of  the  mili- 
tarr.  The  riot  began  at  6  p.m.,  at 
9  all  was  quiet ;  the  body  conveyed 
to  the  hospital,  the  city  was  patrolled ; 
not  a  wora  about  any  search,  amnt, 
or  pursuit.  T la- whole  city  had  time 
to  interfere,  but  calmly  acqnieacedin 
the  crime. 

Oef.  8.  The  French  Consul  atPar- 
ma  received  orders  to  quit  his  post 
unless  prompt  justice  was  done,  and 
exemplary  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  murderers.  We  do  not  hear  that 
the  intendant-general,  Cavallini,  was 
censured  for  issuing  a  diiograceful 
proclamation  which  rather  excoaed 
the  foul  deed :  '*  Citizens  ....  a 
villain  appeared  among  the  pe(>ple 
whom  he  nad  eruelly  olfended.  llie 
ft  vt  r  of  vengeance  seized  ujion  some 
unhappy  men,  blmded  and  luaddencd 
them,  and  made  them  dye  their  hands 
in  blood."  Farini,  the  dictator,  how- 
ever, on  his  return,  spoke  in  quite 
other  terms,  and  appears  to  be  awake 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  As 
yet,  howcTer,  he  has  only  issued  se- 


vere proclamations,  made  a  few  ar> 
reata,  and  daatroyed  the  column  ool 
wUdi  Anviti'a  Mad  waa  diaplayod. 

a.  Audiria  and  Qermanff, 

1.  AuMtria.  Since  the  war  the  dis- 

satisfaction  in  the  country  has  been 
enormous  ;  the  Emperor  is  discre- 
dited, the  aristocratic  generals  hated 
and  despised,  and  unable  to  show 
themselves  in  the  a^fea  with  the 
other  olBceis.  Bened^,  aa  the  oidj 
successful  general  and  as  a  lH}ur- 
gtois,  enjoys  boundless  popularity 
with  the  army.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  army  that  is  angry  at  having  been 
lt  d  to  defeat  by  incapable  chiefs,  but 
I  both  army  and  ueopie  are  vexed  at 
the  neglect  of  tne  private  aoldieia, 
resulting  from  mismanagement  and 
want  of  funds.  The  common  peo- 
ple are  fearfully  excited  about  thia. 
I  l*hough  the  arm^  was  starving  in 
I  Italy,  yet  discipline  was  rij^nrously 
enforced  on  men  dying  ol  liunger  and 
tliirst,  which  their  otticers  would  not 
allow  them  to  slake.  The  wounded 
also  complain  bitterly  of  the  butchery 
of  the  great  military  hoapitala.  To  a 
people  accustomed  to  the  thought  of 
a  paternal  government,  all  these  suf- 
ferings are  an  occa&ion  of  extreme 
aninuuaity. 

To  comprehend  the  reforms  aa- 
nounce^  August  20th,  we  must  con- 
sider the  ehangea  wfaieb  were  weeaa 
sitated  by  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Before  that  time  there  was  no  tmi- 
form  administration  for  the  empire. 
The  German  provinces  altogether, 
and  Bohemia  partly, dejx-nded  on  the 
Viennese  bureaux  ;  but  Hungary  and 
ita  dependencies,  as  well  as  Trsinsyi- 
vania,  had  constitutions  of  ilu  ir  own 
six  centuries  old.  There  was  then 
not  unity  of  government,  but  of  the 
person  governing;  who  reigned  ab- 
solutely at  Vienna,  and  conatitution* 
ally  at'Pesth. 

1848  proved  that  this  unity  waa 
insufVii  it  nt.  This  had  ever  been  felt : 
since  the  accession  of  the  Hapeburgs 
in  1527.  they  had  alwaya  beni  atrir- 
ing  to  germaiiise  the  Magyars  ;  after 
1848  the  endeavour  assumed  a  £tf 
more  systematic  character,  under  tiba 
able  management  of  the  Baion  Baeh* 
It  is  always  dangerous  when  po- 
litical dixisions  coincide  with  the 
stratification  of  society,  or  with  the 
linea  of prorincial  damarcaticMft.  Qnar- 
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wis  between  rich  and  poor,  nobles 
and  peasants,  Hungary  and  Austria, 
aie  either  anarchical  or  revolution- 
ary; not  so  the  quarrcjs  bit  ween  the 
ordinary'  political  or  religious  paities. 
The  political  unity  of  the  empire  was 
evidi  iitiy  ri  necessity.  Hence  the  in- 
dependent administrations  were  sup- 
pressed. This  led  to  a  large  increase 
of  expense;  for  the  Hungarian  no- 
bles, who  had  acted  as  unpaid  ma- 
gistrates, like  our  lord -lieutenants 
and  sheriffs,  were  ><iiperBeded  by  paid 
otKcials  from  the  Viennese  bureaux. 
But,  to  compensate  for  this  centrali- 
sation, other  measures  of  decentrali- 
satinii  were  provided,  to  fjive  the  in- 
deiH;ndcnce  to  classes  and  corpora- 
tiona  which  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  separate  provincea.  First 
came  religion  ;  and  the  Concordat, 
which  Ruve  liberty  to  the  Catholics, 
was  only  the  earliest  instalment  of 
the  concesHi<»ns  to  religion.  The  pa- 
tent granted  to  the  Protestants  Sep- 
tember 10th,  so  tat  from  being  con- 
trary to,  is  only  a  derelopment  of  the 
policy  which  dictated  that  measure. 

This  Patent  regulates  the  privileges 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of 
Hungary.  Croatia,  Slavonia.  the  Ser- 
vian Voivodina,  the  1  emesch  Banat, 
and  the  military  frontier  districts.  1. 
They  are  classed  into  parochial,  dis- 
trictunl,  and  superintendental  com- 
munities. 2.  Respectively  presided 
OTer  by  the  presbytery,  or  local  aa- 
sembly,  the  consistory,  and  the  con- 
▼ention  or  assembly,  under  the  su- 
preme direotioii  of  the  |(eneral  eon- 
icrence  for  one  confession,  and  the 

synod  for  the  other  4.  AU  the 

tmploijia  to  be  Protestants.  ...  6. 
As  soon  as  the  Protestant  ecclesi- 
astical courts  arc  established,  the 
iiupenal  authorities  will  cease  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  mat 
ters.  7.  Till  the  synods  publish  their 
matrimonial  codes,  the  present  laws 
to  eontinne  in  force. ..  9.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  Psotestant  ministers 
subject  to  their  ecclesinstical  autho- 
rities ;  matters  like  contract",  debts, 
inheritances,  &c.  to  be  referred  to 
the  civil  courts.  10.  Notice  to  be 
given  to  the  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendent whenever  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman is  involved  in  a  civil  or  cri- 
minal suit,  11.  The  superintendence 
of  the  crown  over  acfaoola  to  be  ezer^ 
died  by  Ptoteatant  otteiala.  In  caae 
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of  moral  or  political  mischief  in  a 
school,  the  police  to  be  assisted  in 
their  investigation  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  superintendent.  12  The 
schools  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  inspection  of  their  ecclesiastical 
organs.  13.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  the  same  liS  those  in  the 
Catholic  schools;  and  boolu  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  general  conference 
and  the  bureati  ot'  eccleHiastieal  af- 
fairs. .  .  .  IG.  Only  Protestant  teach- 
ers can  be  employed  in  Protestant 
schools  erected  at  llic  expense  of  the 
state.  .  .  .  'H)-2i.  Protestant  commu- 
nities may  acquire  and  inherit  funds. 
23.  Tlie  two  confessions  may  manage 
their  own  church,  8ch<M>l,  and  foun- 
dation property ;  the  bureau  for  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  may  inspect  the 
accounts.  ...  31.  Each  parish  free- 
ly elects  its  own  rector,  vicur,  and 

schoolmaster  43*4ff.  Meetings 

and  synods  legalised,  and  alepislative 
power  granted  to  them,  subject  to 

imperial  sanction          63,  54.  Stato 

support  and  assistance  guaranteed, 
65-57.  The  further  development  of 
the  Protestant  Church  lelt  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

This  statute  is  perfectly  liberal  and 
sensible ;  it  has  been  lung  drawn  up, 
and  it  is  not  BaeVa  fault  that  it  waa 
not  publislied  sooner,  so  that  his 
successor  Goluchowski  is  only  deck- 
ing himself  in  borrowed  plumes.  'Hie 
Protestants  had  no  real  grievanees; 
and  the  decree  only  secures  to  them 
rights  which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
practically  enjoyed.  This  accounto 
for  their  exhibiting  no  great  delight, 
for  there  is  no  great  change.  But 
the  damour  about  Protettmt  oppres- 
sion is  silenced,  and  the  cry  against 
the  Concordat  weakened  ;  ff)r  this 
statute  is  conceived  in  the  same  spi- 
rit, and  drawn  up  on  the  same  pfui* 
ciple,  and  in  fact  completes  the  work 
ol  the  Concordat.  The  Catholics  have 
most  reason  to  rHoice  at  it ;  for  it 
concedes  to  the  Protestants  privi* 
leges  very  harmless  in  themselves, 
but  far  greater  than  were  granted  to 
the  Church.  Paragraph  IG  provides 
that  no  Catholic  teai  her  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  A  Protestant  school.  It 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  cor- 
responding privilege  for  Catholic 
schools  ;  hence  this  passage  has, 
amusingly  enough,  been  complamed 
o^  on  the  plea  that  the  Catholics 
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lalglit  now  demand  the  same  thing, 
though  it  WW  refbted  in  the  Concor* 

dat.  The  LutlitT.in  :is<»ombly  of  Tliiss 
has  even  protested  against  the  con- 
Utitutiou.  because  it  was  not  drawn 
ap  by  the  hynod. 

In  Italy  the  pt>licy  o{  Aiisiria  has 
been  one  of  inaction.  Tlxe  AuMlriaus, 
tolerablT  at^reeiiif  with  the  French, 
are  re*.olved  not  to  interfere  ;  but  by 
refusing  to  recognise  the  new  set- 
tlements, thejr  reserve  to  themselTee 
the  {>ower  of  upsetting  them  ell  when 
en  opportunity  offers. 

The  late  war  revealed  who  are  the 
friends  and  who  the  enemkeof  Aus- 
triii.  The  German  people  were  al- 
most entirely  with  her ;  the  guvcrn- 
menta,  except  when  cenied  away  by 
the  poptjlar  feelin*?,  generally  n^ainst 
her.  Many  of  the  smaller  princes 
am  fascinated  with  French  imperial* 
ism,  and  «lo  not  sympathi-He  with 
the  liberal  in«^tituti(>ns  which  subsist 
with  more  or  less  vitality  all  over 
Oemany.  Tht  s(>  are  the  friends 
that  Austria  has  lost  by  the  Concor- 
dat. Before  1848,  her  leovernment 
wae  the  most  unpopuhir  in  Oemany ; 
the  bugbear  of  the  lilx-rals,  jmd  of 
the  press.  But  the  ct>urts  rejjarded  it 
as  their  bulwark;  every  prince  sought 
in  it  the  safeguard  of  hia  power. 
Metternieh  was  as  mtu-h  protector 
of  the  Confederation  which  he  had 
created,  as  Napoleon  had  been  pro- 
tector of  the  Confoderiition  of  the 
Rhine.  The  mild  absolutism  uud 
good-natured  tyranny  of  Austria 
8eoraed  the  ideal  of  monarchy,  while 
France  was  only  a  disguised  repub- 
lic. But  now  thene  ])rincea  think 
that  Austria,  bjrthe  Concordat,  has 
» icrilicrd  the  most  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  despotism.  'The  prince  who 
doaa  not  reign  over  men  a  souls,  ia 
supposed  to  have  a  very  precarious 
hold  of  their  bodies.  It  is  Austria 
that  ia  now  the  mongrel,  half  abso- 
lute, half  free.  It  has  surrendered 
to  the  most  torniiduble  and  insinu- 
ating of  enemies,  and  has  admitted  an 
imptrimm  m  laqMrsob  Aa  Dr.  Busby, 
the  pedajjotiue,  insisted  on  walking 
before  the  king  when  he  visited  the 
wriiool,  for  fear  the  boya  should  ima- 
gine there  was  a  uter  man  in  the 
world  than  the  head-master,  so,  now 
Francis  Joseph  has  ceased  to  lake 
ineoedtnee  of  the  Pope  in  eccleaiaati- 
cal  matteni  will  not  hia  aubjecta  aee 


there  is  at  least  one»  posmbljr  mam 
a  greater  man  than  he?   The  perm- 

eious  e.xample  h:ts  borne  fruit;  the 
wise  old  Protestant  King  of  Wurtera- 
berg  has  been  forced  to  make  similar 
foncessious ;  and  the  Grand-  Duke  of 
liaden  has  had  to  yield  to  tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg,  like  a  royal  pup- 
pet of  the  dark  agea,  terrified  hj 
threats  of  oxfommunication,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  fear  of  Uod  I  Thoae  wh& 
thmk  thoa  are  the  enemiee  that  Aus- 
tria has  made  by  the  Concordat.  But 
though,  as  a  state,  she  used  to  be  aa 
hateful  to  the  Germans  as  she  is  now 
to  the  Italians,  in  the  late  war  she 
enjoyed  not  only  the  sympathy,  but 
the  enthusiasm,  oi  the  German  peo- 
ple. Even  in  Pruasia,  the  chief  part 
of  the  press  had,  in  spite  of  the 
government,  eapouaed  the  side  of 
Auatrhi  before  April  last.  The  two 
ablest  writers  of  the  democrat*  of 
18KS,  -  Gustav  Diozel.  and  Julius 
Frubel,  one  of  whom  suffered  a  long 
imprisonment  in  Wurtemberg;  while 
the  other,  after  being  rondemned  to 
death  at  Vienna,  was  cured  (homipo- 
pathically)  of  democracy  by  a  long 
lesidt  iu  c  in  the  United  States,  - 
wrote,  the  tirst,  before  his  death,  last 
year,  most  powerful  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  Austria  and  the  Conoovdat ; 
the  other,  a  pamphlet  on  the  peace  of 
Vilhifrauca,  which  is  the  ablest  apo- 
logy for  Auatria  that  has  appeared. 

If  Austria,  ho  says,  has  lost  ^jround 
in  Oermanj  by  the  war,  Prussia  haa 
loet  more  by  her  unakilAil  diplomacy. 
The  Goth  a  party,  which  aims  at  the 
prussiHeation  of  Germany  without 
Austria,  succeeded  in  dcpnv  inu  -Vus- 
tria  of  all  German  auppcvt,  but  in- 
jured it^clt  by  its  sTiccess.  Prussia 
caimeverubsorb  Germany  while  Aus- 
tria remaina  a  great  })ower.  Even 
at  her  weakest,  as  in  1848,  she  can 
protect  the  smaller  states  against 
Prussian  ambition.  On  the  other 
hand,  Austria  never  entertained  de- 
signs similar  to  those  (  f  Pi  ussia  ;  and 
the  third  alternative,  tlie  division  of 
Germany  between  them,  ia  impoa- 
sible ;  (I)  because  they  could  never 
agree»  and  (2)  because  it  would  be 
the  intercat  Doth  of  the  email  atate» 
and  of  Europe  to  prevent  it.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  Diet,  as  nt  pre- 
sent constituted,  coiuiot  last,  though 
France  and  Ruaaia  will  do  all  thej 
can  to  pccferve  it,  beeaine  it  taodesft 
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Germany  powerleM  in  Europe ;  and 

besides,  all  change  will  be  rendered 
most  difiicult  by  the  internal  di?i- 
aion  of  the  Oermun  putriuts. 

The  wcakneM  of  the  Confederation 
is  not  in  the  ninss  of  HniRll  states,  but 
in  the  presence  ot  the  great  powers. 
Austria  and  Pruaan,  aa  poaaeaaing 
non-German  provinces,  li;nc  int^r- 
eats  distinct  trom  the  Cuntedcration, 
and  cannot  devote  themselvea  to  a 
purely  German  policy.  Hence  the 
purely  German  interests  ot  the  small 
atates  cauuot  prevail  ut  Franklwt,  as 
was  ahown  the  late  war,  when  all 
Gfrman  p  itnots  were  on  the  Austri- 
an Mcle ;  nui  lor  her  sake,  but  for  their 
ow  n.  They  wiahed  to  ahow  a  united 
Germany,  resenting  as  a  whole  an 
attack  on  any  part.  In  this  they 
have  more  to  gain  than  Austria.  Her 
help  is  worth  more  to  Germany  thau 
tlie  help  of  Germany  to  her.  At 
present,  if  Prussia  is  attacked  in  her 
German  provinoea.  the  Confederation 
wUl  help  her,  and  Austria  will  con- 
tribute her  contingent  ot  90,000  men ; 
but  if  the  late  war  had  eatabliahed 
the  principle  that  the  integrity  of 
each  state,  not  only  in  it«  federal 
territor}',  but  a«  a  uhole^  was  the  com- 
mon cao^e  of  all  Germany,  Austria 
would  liave  resisted  an  inva>^il^n  of 
the  liheitish  provinces  witii  her 
.whole  weight  of  400,000  men.  This 
w;iN  the  liit^t  occasion  for  the  Con- 
federation to  go  to  war ;  and  one  of 
ita  members  then  declared,  that  as 
one  of  the  tive  great  European  pow- 
ers, it  co\ild  not  be  rontrullcd  bv  a 
majority  ot  the  Uat,  and  so  refused 
to  aubmitto  the  laws  <^theConfeder- 
ation.  This  proves,  not  the  bad  faith 
of  Prussia,  but  the  weakness  ol  the 
whole  institution.  Prussia  only  went 
Wrong  when  she  tried  to  use  the 
troubles  of  Austria  to  cstHbli-.li  her 
own  dictatorship  in  Gcnnany,  and 
when  she  sought  popularity  bj  lec- 
turing Austria  on  lur  bad  govern- 
ment, whilst  admitting  her  right;  for- 
getting 8eneca*8  maxim,  "primum 
esse,  turn  philosophaii ;"  and  not  so 
kind  as  Latuntauae's  pedagogue,  who 
found  the  child  in  the  water,  and 
"  ay  ant  tout  dit,  il  mit  Tenfant  k 
bord." 

I  hc  war  proved  that  the  interests 
of  Germany  are  held  in  abeyance  by 
those  of  the  great  states  that  belong 
to  Germany ;  a  reform,  then,  has  to 


get  rid  of  the  de|»eitdenceof  the  Con> 

federation  on  its  two  great  members, 
of  whose  dissension,  whei\  they  dis- 
agree, all  Germany  is  ilie  victim, 
and  whose  behests,  when  they  agree, 
all  Germany  must  follow.  Keform, 
then,  is  emancipation. 

In  1848,  two  projects  approved 
themselves  to  the  ]>;irtie>  wlio  wished 
to  protit  by  that  piasiic  moment  to 
improve  the  constitution  of  Germa- 
ny. T)xe  groU'DeuUclUt  or  greater- 
German  party,  understood  Gernmny 
a?»  including  Austria,  aJid  so  far  only 
negatived  the  project  of  excluding 
Austria,  with  no  plan  of  its  own,  till 
it  proposed  that  all  Austrian  terrt- 
tones  should  belong  to  the  Confedera- 
'  tion ;  thereby  putting  Germany,  with 
I  its  34,OOO,0UU  inhabitants,  into  the 
I  pocket  of  Austria,  with  its  (then) 
1  40,000,000.  This  plan  was  never  ac- 
cepted, even  by  the  Austriaiis ;  it 
was  feebly  mooted  by  bciiwiirlzen- 
burg,  and  condemned  and  ridiculed, 
on  Auslridti  iirounds,  by  Mi  tttrim  li. 
The  Altin-JJeutAche,  little-German  or 
Gotha  party,  openly  aimed  at  the 
unity  of  Germany  under  the  Prus- 
si.m  crown,  by  the  loud  exclusion  of 
Austria.  It  was  then  a  detinite  i)iuii, 
vi|;orously  encouraged  by  Prussia, 
and  bv  the  mass  of  the  liberals  who 
voted  at  Frankfort  to  give  the  im- 
perial crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains. 
The  plan,  (1)  would  give  unity  to 
Germany,  though  shorn  of  Austria; 

(2)  would  double  the  power  of  Prus- 
sia, wliieh  is  only  a  great  power 
when  il  takes  the  lead  ol  Germany ; 

(3)  would  be  a  great  victory  of  Pro- 

testjuitisni ;  (4':  ^\ould  put  Gi  niiuny 
at  the  mercy  uf  the  revolution.  Once 
united  by  a  French  centralisation, 
the  victory  of  the  barricades  in  u 
'  single  town  would  revolutionise  all 
Germany.     Now  there  must  be  us 
many  aucccssful  revolutions  as  them 
are  siatcs  before  the  revoluti<m  can 
succeed,     'ihis  is  tlie  soul  ol  the 
I  Gothaism  of  to-day,  of  which  Carl 
j  Vogt,  the  most  ungodly  deniugogue  of 
I  1848,  is  the  loudest  champion,  'ihe 
objections  to  the  plan  are,  (1)  its  utter 
impracticability  through  the  refusal 
of  Austria  to  be  e.xeluded,  of  the 
small  states  to  be  gobbled  up,  and  ol 
I  France  and  Kussia  to  tolerate  such 
i  an  increase  of  I'ru.ssitv ;  (2)  its  cutting 
i  off  ^m  Germany  so  many  rich  tci- 
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ritories,  and  especially  that  power 
>%*hich  vindicates  the  dominion  of 
the  Teutonic  over  the  inlurior  races 
The  first  plan  makes  a  Oermany  of 
74,000,000  souls;  the  second  a  Ger- 
many  of  34,000.000.  and  adds  Austria 
to*her  enemies.  Though  the  mass 
of  literary  men,  including  Ranke 
and  his  school,  supported  this  plan, 
it  wus  always  foolish,  and  is  uuw 
weak  besides. 
The  possibilities,  then,  arc  ; 

1.  A  league,  in  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  jom  by  -virtue  of  their  Ger- 
man provinces,  as  in  the  present  Con- 
federation ;  which  all  wish  changed, 
because  the  Diet  is  only  the  arena 
for  Austria  and  Prussia'  to  contend 
for  <.u]>reinncy,  wliile  tlie  little  srales 
look  on  without  either  intiuencu  or 
independence. 

2.  Schwartzenburfi's  >ilan,  that  all 
Austria  should  belong  to  the  league. 
It  would  nullify  I^ttsda,  andaiistri- 
cise  all  derm  any. 

3.  The  Gotha  project  of  a  lencrtic 
from  which  Austria  should  be  wholly 
excluded*  still  popular  in  Prussia, 
hut  supported  i  liii  fly  by  the  lowest 
deniagogues  for  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. It  would  lead  to  the  prussi- 
ticaiion,  protestantising,  and  revoltt* 
tionising  of  Germany. 

4.  U'here  appears  to  remain  only  a 
league  of  the  lesser  states  among 
themselves,  excluding  l>oth  Prus>ia 
and  Austrui ;  this  league,  again,  to 
join  as  a  collective  unit  in  a  con- 

fVdrratioM  with  the  two  otli(  r  ^reat 
powers.  It  would  itself  be  a  great 
power  of  18,000,000  souls,  with  an 
army  of  400,000  men,  all  the  great  fii> 
deral  fortresses,  and  sixteen  univer- 
sities ;  the  Catholics  in  it  would  be 
in  about  the  same  proportion  (one- 
third)  as  in  Prussia,  where  they  hold 
their  owu  perfectly ;  parity  would  be 
enforced  in  all  states  of  the  league. 
The  petty  nialigjiant  ill-treatment  of 
the  Church  that  occurs  in  odd  corners 
and  little  staten,  where  priests  are  not 
tcdoated,  would  become  iropossiblo 
by  the  extension  of  the  seme,  by 
responsibility  to  a  central  authority, 
and  by  a  closer  union  with  Catholic 
districts.  The  lesser  states  desire  a 
stronger  central  power  than  that  of 
the  Diet  x  to  form  this  diey  must  eur. 
render  some  of  their  sovereign  rights ; 
this  they  will  never  do  to  powers 
whose  interest  is  diifercut  from  theirs.  | 


Tilt  union  of  the  leaser  sfates  would 

include  no  preat  power,  and  would* 
have  the  great  element  of  union— an 
exclusive  German  nationality.  In 

presence  of  the  collapse  of  the  two 
great  schemes  of  this  seems 

tne  only  non>Tevnltttioiuury  one  that 
can  succeed.    Under  such  an  ar* 

rangcment.  Germany  would  have 
gone  to  war  this  summer,  in  spite  of 
Prussia ;  and  Lombardy  would  have 
been  saved;  as  it  would  also  if  Aus- 
tria had  been  totally  separated  from 
Germany,  and  had  notxept  130,000 
men  in  reserve  ready  to  march  on 
the  Hhine.  It  would  be  an  equally 
sure  ally  to  Prussia,  and  would  neu- 
tralise the  jralousy  between  her  and 
Ati^tria.  Tla  organisation  of  thecon- 
federaliou  would  not  be  dithcult; 
there  would  be  a  college  to  represent 
the  union  of  Ati>tria,  Prus>ia,  and 
Germany,  consisting  perhaps  of  an 
Arebduke,  a  Zollem,  and  a  German 
sovereign  to  represent  Germany,  and 
to  preside  over  the  triumvirate  ;  per- 
haps tht  I'uur  kini;s,  Bavaria,  baxony, 
Wurtember;;.  and  Hanover,  might 
have  this  <  If  ice  in  turn  for  a  "liven 
time.  They  would  have  a  responsible 
federal  ministry,  and  a  fedwal  par> 
liament  with  two  chambers,  one  re- 
piesenting  the  confederate  states,  the 
other  the  nation,  as  in  the  Rnalo*;ou» 
case  of  America;  one  appointed  by 
the  several  liovernments.  the  other 
elected  by  the  parluuueuls  of  the 
several  states.  But  it  is  useless  to 
develop  an  idea  whit  h  only  more  or 
less  approximatea  to  the  teudejicy  of 
events, 

4.  Frauce. 

C'est  un  des  si^nes  ies  moins  con- 
testables  de  la  predestination  de  la 
France,  que  le  don  de  considen  r  scs 
afi'aires  comme  les  affaires  du  niunde, 
et  lebesoin  de  regler  celles-ci  comme 
h's  siennes  propres"  {Correspotufant, 
June  lhaO).  The  "jiift"  of  regulatmg 
other  people's  affairs  as  if  they  were 
lier  own.  is  the  key  to  much'  of  the 
policy  of  ihe  In  volution,  and  of  the 
tirst  and  second  Empires  :  they  were 
estaUikhed,  not  to  make  France  liree, 
but  to  make  her  formidable  ;  not  to 
make  her  a  neighbour,  but  a  mi»tress ; 
not  to  make  her  more  observant  oi 
laws,  but  to  enable  lier  to  impose 
them.  The  exterior  aggrandisement 
of  Franccj  whether  by  conquest  or 
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influence,"  is  her  end.  And  no 
sensible  man  in  Europe  doubts  that 
•he  oonsidm  the  means  »ine  qua  nm 
to  this  end  to  he  the  liuiniliiition  of 
£ngland.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
^tiier,  1,  by  devoting  the  sole  atten* 
tiiOn  of  the  country  to  her  marine  and 
to  coinmorce,  and  so  to  crush  Eng 
land  by  »ea,  when  the  CoatincnL,  treed 
from  our  sinister  influence,  will  fall 
into  proper  subordination ;  or  2,  by 
first  gaining  a  coutinentid  ascend- 
ency, and  thus  destroying  the  conti- 
nental bulanee  against  France,  which 
is  the  traditional  policy  of  England. 
In  other  words,  England  may  be  at- 
tacked, either  directly  in  its  own  ler- 
lirorics,  or  indirectly  throi^h  Bel> 
giuui  or  i'russia. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  one  of  these 
plans  is  contemplated  by  the  French 
government,  and  governs  all  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure.  After 
the  Italian  war,  an  immediate  rcduc- 
ti(m  in  both  arms  was  announced  ;  the 
rcduLiion  in  ihc  navy  has  been  car- 
ried out  as  follows:  "  Great  activity  is 
di>i|)l;tyrcl  in  coiiiplLviii;^  the  frigates 
GVuireand  InvincMty  which  are  being 
•heathed  with  thick  iron  plates,  and 
•re  to  carry  eiv^ines  of  900  -hoi»e 
power,  and  armaments  of  40  rifled 
cannon."  "The  liners  Castiijlione 
and  Matsena  may  be  considered  fin- 
ished." 200.000  shells  and  30,000 
rities  have  been  ordered  for  the  use 
of  the  fleet."  Two  new  first-class 
liner.s,  the  Muijentn  and  Solferino,  are 
commenced  ;  they  are  to  be  ii20  feel 
long,  steel-plated,  and  armed  with  the 
new  rhinoceros-horn,  to  run  down 
ships,  and  ciit  them  in  two.  The 
northern  coasts  of  France  are  to  be 
defended  with  rilled  ordnance,  and 
with  turning  batteries  of  iron,  each 
having  two  tiers  of  rified  guns,  and 
moT^  by  steam  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  mercantile  steam  navy  has 
been  overhauled,  to  test  its  capacity 
for  warlike  purposes.  Long  ago  four 
iron-cased  snips  were  all  but  finished, 
and  the  aj)plication  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  armour  to  some  small  gun- 
boats had  been  ttied  with  success. 
SiiK  i-  tlie  (lisarinament  was  proclaim- 
ed, orders  have  been  given,  and  partly 
executed,  for  the  construction,  within 
eighteen  months,  of  twenty  steel- 
cased  liners,  and  tiAy  impregnable 
gunboats.  The  same  armour  is  being 
applied  to  oo«et  fiutiftcAtioiis  on  the 


Channel  and  the  ^^cditer^anean  ;  and 
an  order  has  been  given  for  more  rified 
cannon,  in  orderto  put  Cherbourg  on 
a  war-footing.  •'Fifty  large  steam 
transports,  each  capable  of  con  tuning 
8000  men.  will  be  iinished  in  •  short 
time."  Here  are  signs  which  require 
**  eyes  and  ears  for  the  timOf  and 
hearts  for  the  event." 

The  policy  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
France,  which  disapproves  of  attacks 
on  Catholic  Europe,  is  the  direct  in- 
vasion of  England,  because  England 
is  the  enemy  of  European  justice. 
"  If  Great  Britain  was  not  the  enemy 
of  Europe,  would  there  be  found, 
wheresoever  there  was  disorder  to 
create,  a  weak  sovorei;;ii  to  upset,  a 
revolutionary  movement  to  provoke, 
the  gold  of  England,  her  agents  and 
intrigues  r  .  .  .  Shut  up  the  sl:i 

against  her,  she  shall  succumb ;  carry 
on  against  her  a  formidable  competi- 
tion, you  shall  ruin  her ;  keep  on  the 
ocean  powerful  squadmrjs  capable  of 
intercepting  her  conitntrce,  and  of 
struggling  with  her  lie*  ts.  you  shall 
destroy  licr  security"  (Unlrcr.s). 

The  Imperial  policy  seems  to  be  the 
more  circuitous  one  of  attacking  Eng. 
land  through  her  ancient  European 
allies,  and  thus  breaking  up  the  last 
remains  of  the  confederation  that  de- 
throned Napoleon  I. 

The  most  intrrestine:  internal  move- 
ment in  France  has  been  the  agita- 
tion for  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
day  after  the  amnesty,  the  Moniteur 
ojmouneed  (Aug.  18)  that  all  former 
warnings  to  newspapers  would  be 
considered  as  non -issued.  There  had 
previously  been  rumours  of  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  press-laws  of  Feb,  1862. 
Ut^es  now  rose  high,  and  some  writ- 
ers ventured  to  u^i-  tlic  freedom  they 
anticipated.  The  emancipation  and 
decentralisation  of  the  communes  vras 
discussed  ;  the  part  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  invention  of  the  rified  cannon,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  warmly 
canvasMd.  But,  more  than  all,  there 
was  a  discussion  on  the  ri<i:hts  of  pub- 
lication. This  drew  forth  a  note  in 
the  MomUeWt  Sept.  18,  denying  that 
any  change  of  the  law  was  contem- 
plated i  declaring  that  the  press  in  free 
to  discuss  ail  the  acts  of  «ie  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind.  Those  papers  which 
claim  a  larger  liberty  are  only  the 
ttnconscious  organa  oi  hostile  parttet 
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in  their  attacks  against  ordf^  and 
the  constitution.  The  csiablished 
sTstem  will  be  penevered  in ;  for  it 
aUowsa  field  wide  enough  for  discus- 
sion,  while  it  keeps  out  calumny  and 
error. 

Sept.  19.  Tlic  Duke  of  Padua,  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior,  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  Prefects  of  the  De- 
partments relative  to  the  PMm,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Icfjislation  of 
1852  only  provide*!  legal  weapons, 
nMeh  are  guarantees,  not  impedi- 
ments, of  liberty,  and  neci  ssary  for 
thocnnstitntion  t>t"Fr:inr  <'. founded  on 
unity  and  ujiiversal  suliruge.  "The 
go%'emment  does  not  fear  any  fair 
utraighttorwurd  disovi^-^ion  ol  iis  acts, 
as  it  is  strong  enough  not  to  dread 
any  attack."  *•  1789  eonquered  for 
ever}'  Frenchman  thcrr^lit  to  piiblish 
his  opinion<i;  and  thi8  light  cannot 
betaken  from  so  enlightened  a  nation 
as  Fnmcc:"  but  this  right  is  not  to 
be  e"xerci-<'d  ?hroui;li  the  jierifxlical 
journals,  which  constitute  a  force  in 
the  state,  and  so  must  be  satnect  to 
rules  of  repression  and  Burveillance 
But  so  long  as  the  journals  respect 
the  constitution,  the  Bonaparte  dy- 
nasty, order,  morality,  and  tdigion, 
the  government,  "  far  from  imposinj,' 
ser\  lie  approbation  of  its  acti>,  will  al- 
ways tolerate  serious  contradictions ; 
it  will  not  eonfound  the  right  of  con- 
trol with  systematic  opposition  and 
calculated  malevolence. 

In  spite  of  the  discournijenunt 
which  this  note  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, some  papers  went  on  making 
the  most  of  its  favourable  hints,  and 
gra<hially  drawing  ont  the  (hniaiuis 
of  the  jo  irnalisih  to  a  clear  head. 
They  wanted  *•  subjection  only  to  a 
well-delined  law,  and  to  a  r*  gular 
legal  process,  not  to  the  arbitrary 
nuet  and  the  mercy  of  an  officii. 
The  first  result  was  a  communiquf  ad- 
dressed to  the  Opiniim  Nuikmale, 
fiept.  23,  and  another  to  the  Juumal 
diet  Ftttetsf  Campagnes,  declaring  that 
the  organic  law  ot  lSo2  was  preeisc 
and  clear,  and  that  no  subaltern  em- 
nlot/e  lias  to  administer  it ;  for  **  the 
high  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Inteiior  is  diicctly  engaged  in  all 
decisions  respecting  its  application." 
But  the  law  ot  18  32,  so  far  from  being 
precise,  forbids  "  to  write  any  thing 
which  bhull  tend  to  excite  one  portion 
of l!ie  nation  af^dniit  another;'*  mad 


the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  but  an 
olticial,  changed  with  every  change  of 
Imperial  policy,  and  often  led  bOnd- 
fold  by  the  suggestions  of  subordinate 
f.fficials.  The  journalists  wished  to 
be  tried  only  bv  juries.  The  0>«*<i- 
tmHoitnel  replied,  on  behalf  of  govern* 


ment :  "  We  respect  the  jury  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  conquests 
of  1789;  but  thou|^  eomp^nt  to 
deal  with  crimes agonst  common  law, 
it  is  much  less  competent  in  political 
questions;  the  oatn  of  the  juryman 
does  not  make  him  lay  aside  his  Ofn- 
nions  and  sentiments." 

From  recent  examples,  we  may  see, 
not  what  kind  of  criticism  will  be  al- 
lowed, but  what  will  not  be  allowed. 
No  jouraal  will  be  allowed  to  hint 
that  a  better  regime  is  conceivable  for 
France  than  that  which  she  now  en- 
joys. Whether  it  be  that  P'rance  is 
unfit  for  freedom,  and  that  only  a 
small  knot  of  obscure  politicians  de* 
sireh  it ;  or  whether  it  be  that  the  pre- 
sent conslituliou  is  perfect  freedom, 
if  men  would  but  see  it,~no  bint  to 
the  contrary  is  allowed,  whether  con- 
veyed through  praise  of  English  in«ti- 
tutions,  aa  in  M.  de  Montalembert's 
famous  artiele;  ordwoughqnotatitma 
of  the  Emperor's  former  opinions,  as 
wa*  lately  done  in  the  Uniun  dtC Ouett^ 
which  forgot  that,  though  the  Em- 
peror loves  and  admires  liberty,  fn)m 
the  high  elevation  where  his  wisdom 
is  seated,  he  sees  diat  France  not  only 
requhras  but  wisltes  for  something  dif. 
ferent 

Amidst  all  this  discouragcHncnt  of 
free-speaking*  the  IVendk  Bishofia 

have  not  scrupled  to  express  their 
sentiments  about  the  rebeiliou  of  the 
Legations  against  thePope.  The  Pas* 
torals  of  the  Bisho])H  of  Arrjis,  Poi- 
tiers, Algiers,  and  Orleans,  have  been 
especially  remarkable.  The  first  said, 
"  Our  alarm  at  the  social  decompoai* 
tion  of  Central  Italy  is  increased  by 
its  unfortunate  coincidence,  as  if  in 
despite  to  the  ^lory  of  our  arras,  with 
a  war  undertaken,  with  lu.lile  disin- 
terestedness, to  give  to  Italy  an  organ- 
isation more  in  accordance  with  mo* 
deni  ideas,  but  which  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced only  a  disorganisation  that  baf- 
fles all  calculation  ;  and  with  a  peace 
which,  though  one  of  its  fnndamental 
clauHt  H  tended  to  add  a  new  circlet 
to  the  Pope's  crown,  has  been  followed 
by  rodovbled  outrages  against  the 
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HolySco."  And  the  Bishop  of  Cha. 
Ions  has  written  ta  t]k«  Umivtr*  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  French 
clcrf?y  to  accuse  them  of  want  of  una- 
niniity  in  this  cause.  The  bold  lan- 
guage of  tlie  Arebbishop  of  Bordeaux 
to  the  Kmperor,  drew  forth  from  him 
the  unsatisfactory  reply  which  we 
iuiwe  recorded  ebove. 

Since  this,  the  Univert  has  re- 
oeived  a  first  warning  for  a  bold  at- 
tack on  the  government  for  the  con- 
duct of  tlu  Cochin  expedition,  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  private  no- 
tification from  government  not  to  pub. 
liak  any  more  episcopal  cireulars : 

the  object  of  the  prohibition  was  '*  to 

Srotect  the  acts  and  dignity  of  llie 
tiahops  firom  the  violence  of  the 
newspaper  much  in  the  same  way 
as,  after  an  outraf^o  of  tlie  mob  upon 
the  JiUhop  of  Bergamo,  Jsepteaiber 
20,  ttie  Sardinian  government  con- 
fined him  to  his  npartn-.ents  "out  ot 
r«{ard  for  his  personal  safety."  The 
hopes  that  the  prohibition  is 
only  temporary ;  "  if  it  is  to  continue, 
the  most  precious  ji.irt  of  civil  and 
reli^ous  liberty  is  taken  away  from 
us.*  This  journal,  whieli  is  now- 
playing  a  iiuble  pnrt,  would  enjoy 
more  sympathy  ii'  its  past  conduct 
had  not  mainly  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  that  despotism  under  whiL  li 
it  is  now  suffering.  There  arc  re- 
ports of  an  insolent  circular  addressed 
to  the  Bkbopa  by  the  Minister  <k» 
Cultcs.  -warning  them  **  that  their 
flocks  arc  wutcking  tlicm." 

0.  The  Treabf  of  ZwnA, 

ZmrieK  Oct.  18. 

The  following  is  on  analysis  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria,  as  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries,  but  which  has 
not  yet  received  the  ratification  of 
the  two  Governments, 

The  treatv  commences  with  the 

usual  preamble. 

PcHirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  forming  into  a 
dt  finite  treaty  the  preliminarie**  made 
at  VilliUranca,  tlic  two  Emperors 
haTO  named  their  plenipotentiaries, 
and  communicated  to  them  full  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  said  plenipotentiaries 
have  agreed  to  the  following: 

That  peace  ia  concluded,  &c. 

France  returns  to  Austria  the  Aus- 


triaa  steamers  seized  during  the  war, 
but  on  whidk  judgment  has  not  been 
pa-Hsed,  &c. 

Austria  gives  up  Lombardy,  with 
the  exception  of  Muutua,  I'eschiera, 
and  as  far  aa  the  iron  tier-line  fixed 
by  a  special  commission  (the  limit  of 
which  is  already  known). 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  de- 
clares that  he  transfers  these  por- 
tions of  Lombardy  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

Then  follow  the  articles  conoem- 
inf^  the  jurisdiction,  namely  the  op- 
tion lor  it\^  employe*  of  Piedmont  and 
Austria  to  remam  in  the  serrice  of 
the  two  Governmenta,  and  to  have 
the  option  of  tranafming  within  a 
year  weir  goods  to  Piedmont,  and 
vice  versa  ;  they  would,  however,  re- 
tain thi-ir  rii^lit  to  any  property  left 
behind  them  when  they  move  their 
domicile  from  Austria  to  Sardinia,  or 
from  Sardinia  to  Austria. 

The  pensions  acuuired  by  persons 
in  Lombardy  will  oe  respected  and 
paid  by  the  new  Government  to  those 
entitled  to  them,  and,  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  so  stipulau>d,  to  the  wi- 
dows and  ohQdren  of  those  pen- 
sioned. 

Then  follows  the  settlement  of  the 
debt,  whioh  is  the  subject  of  two  ar- 
ticles, one  of  which  is  an  additional 
agreement  for  the  mode  of  payment. 
According  to  these  articles  Piedmont 
is  to  ^ay  to  Austria  40,000,000  tio- 
T'ms{Convenliunji-Mnnze),  and  besides 
is  rendered  responsible  for  three- 
fifths  of  the  debt  of  the  Monte  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  (altogether  the  debt 
transferred  to  Sardinia  amounts  to 
2M.000,000  franca). 

Then  Ibllowa  article  18,  which  rona 
thus: 

•*  Desiring  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Church  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Father  should  be  ensured,  and 
being  convinced  that  this  end  could 
not  be  obtained  in  a  more  ^betive 
manner  than  by  a  system  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and  by 
reforms,  the  necessity  of  which  haa 
been  already  recognised  by  the  Sove- 
reign Pontifi".  the  two  contracting 
pai  ties  will  unite  their  efiorus  in  or- 
der that  a  reform  in  the  administra. 
tion  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
should  be  carried  out  by  his  HoU- 
nees."  . 

,  Article  19  atatea  that  the  territorial 
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limita  of  the  independent  itates  of 
Italy,  whicli  did  not  take  iHurt  in  the 
last  war,  could  be  changed  only  with 
the  assent  of  the  otlier  powers  of 
Kuropc,  which  took  part  in  forming 
and  guaranteed  the  existence  of  these 
States.  Th.'  rights  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  TuMcany,  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  are 
expressly  nmrved  by  the  higk-con- 
tracting  powerH. 

Article  20.  The  two  EreperoTS will 
assist  with  nil  their  power  to  the  lor- 
malion  of  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
States  of  Italy,  the  object  ol  which 
will  be  the  preserration  of  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Ttnly, 
which  will  ensure  the  development 
of  their  Rmral  and  material  interests, 
and  will  watch  over  the  defence  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  Italy  bj 
means  of  a  fedt  ral  army. 

Venetia,  which  will  remain  under 
the  rule  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
will  ioim  a  part  of  this  Confedera- 
tion, and  will  participate  in  the  rights 
and  in  the  ohligalions  of  the  Federal 
Treaty,  the  clauses  of  which  will  be  1 


established  by  the  representativea  of 
all  the  States  of  Italy. 

Article  21  stipulates  that  persons 
having  taken  part  in  the  late  events 
will  not  be  attacked  either  in  their 
persons  or  their  property,  and  can 
remain  unmolested  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Article  22.  The  present  treaty  shall 

be  signed  and  ratified,  and  the  rati- 
fications shall  be  exchtmged  at  Zu- 
rich within  fifteen  days. 

Other  articles  stipulate — 

'lhat  Austria  shall  be  obliged  to 
free  from  military  service  the  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  territory  w^ch 
she  gives  up. 

Austria  undertakes  to  restore  the 
securities  and  deposits  of  private  per- 
sons phu  ( (1  in  the  public  eatabush- 

mentb  belonging  to  Austria, 

Article  16  grants  to  the  religious 
establishments  in  Lombardy  Uie  li- 
birty  to  disj)ose  freely  of  their  pri- 
vate and  landed  property,  if  the  pos- 
session of  such  property  ia  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  the  new  6o« 
Temment. 


aotsoa,  aavar,  Ana  nuvai>nr,  easA*  aav  sraaat  a«»  vanaa  aAva. 
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THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

It  is  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  real  importance  of  the  move* 
ment  provoked  by  the  late  war  in  Italy,  and  checked  neither 
by  the  in  eliminaries  ofVillafranca  nor  the  peace  of  Zurich, 
lies  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Romagna.  This  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Piedmontese  policy  ;  in  comparison  with  it 
even  the  acquisition  of  Lombardy  assumes  secondary  propor- 
tions. It  is  the  great  difficulty  which  awaits  the  future  con- 
gress, the  turning-point  of  the  struggle  for  Italian  independ- 
ence, and  the  test  of  its  success.  The  interest  of  every  party 
is  concentrated  for  the  time  on  Bologna.  There  it  is  that  the 
revolutionary  movement  exhibits  its  real  character,  and  tliat 
ito  adheients  most  openly  acknowledge  their  real  dlea^aa.  At 
no  period  has  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  so  nmversally 
attracted  the  attention  of  men;  never  has  it  been  so  completely 
the  ke;|^'^i^o  ofEuropean  politics.  Ofibeahefore  nowit  has  been 
called  m  question^  onen  attacked,  sometimes  overthrown ;  bat 
no  hostile  enterprise,  whatever  may  have  been  its  success  for 
a  while,  has  ever  borne  so  earnest  and'  menacing  a  character 
as  that  which  is  now  directed  for  the  second  time  against  the 
throne  of  Pius  IX.  On  no  other  occasion  have  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Catholic  world  boon  so  strongly  excited,  or  its 
sentiments  more  energetically  declared.  All  men  have  be- 
come dimly  conscious  that  this  is  no  mere  effort  of  reli^nous 
antipathy,  or  of  a  transitory- })ulitical  ambition.  The  attack 
is  against  principles  rather  tlian  facts  ;  it  is  the  product  of 
a  combination  such  as  has  not  yet  been  seen;  it  is  not  a  new  - 
fact  only,  but  almost  a  new  phase  of  history. 

The  whole  Catholic  Episcopate  have  uttered  their  powerful 
and  solemn  protest,  and  the  Bishops  of  France  and  Sardinia 
have  been  amongst  the  foremost.  In  many  countries  the  laity 
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haye  publicly  condemned  the  rising  in  the  Legations,  and  have 
prodfumed  their  attachment  to  the  temporal  goyemment,  and 
their  adhesion  to  the  act  of  the  clergy.  Thia  is  what  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Bishops  shotdd  not  be 
unanimous,  or  that  thej  should  not  be  generally  followed  by 
the  Mthf  ul,  and  supported  by  those  who  are  of  mark  amongst 
them.  But  the  gravity  of  tlie  present  crisis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that,  in  the  mass  of  those  wlio  bear  the  name  of  Ca- 
tholics, the  feeling  which  is  so  general  is  not  nurrersal,  that  in 
the  question  of  the  temporal  power  they  are  not  unanimous. 
No  Protestant  power  assisted  in  the  insurrection,  no  Protes- 
tant doctrine  had  any  thing  to  do  witli  it.  It  has  been  the 
act  of  a  Catholic  people,  abetted  by  Catholic  powers.  Catho- 
licism is  not  onoun^h  to  prevent  men  from  joining  in  llie  work. 
Tlioir  sentiments  in  regard  to  it  are  not  determined  by  their 
religious  professions.  The  line  which  separates  religious  par- 
ties does  not  coincide  with  the  division  of  opinions  respecting 
it.  Only  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  world  has  spoken,  or  has 
!  sympitliised  witli  ilie  speakers.  If  we  may  apply  a  \ery  ar- 
'  bitrary  term,  it  is  the  Ultramontane  jxjrtion  of  the  Catholic 
body  from  which  this  protest  comes.  The  existence  of  this 
diBtinction  between  Catholic  and  Ultramontane,  almost  as  im- 
portant for  the  cause  of  truth  as  that  between  Ghmtianity  and 
Oaiholioism»  and  the  &ot  that  the  terms  are  not  recognised  as 
synonymousy  is  that  which  gives  snob  momentous  importance 
to  the  dangers  now  besetting  the  Church. 

In  the  experimental  sdencesy  where  the  insufficiency  of  our 
knowledge  produces  a  corresponding  incompleteness  in  our 
perception  of  the  harmony  between  science  and  religion,  we 
are  compelled  to  proceed  on  the  admission  that,  though  there 
can  be  no  discrepancy  between  CKmI's  words  and  His  works, 
the  harmony  is  not  always  fuUy  apparent.  But  this  separa- 
tion cannot  be  admitted  in  life,  or  in  those  kinds  of  thought 
which  directly  afiect  practice.  All  those  ideas  which  influence 
our  actions  must  necessarily  be  brought  into  harmony  with  re- 
ligion, which  is  the  supreme  guide  of  our  actions.  Our  astro- 
nomical or  our  geological  knowledge  may  not  be  able  in  all 
cases  to  furnish  a  confirmation  of  the  iacts  of  revelation ;  it 
is  impossible,  tor  instance,  that  both  the  Ptolemaic  and  Co- 
pernican  theory  should  be  equally  consistent  with  Scripture. 
But  that  which  is  merely  a  deficiency  in  our  knowledge,  would 
be  an  error  in  our  practice,  where  our  proceedings  must  bear 
testimony  to  our  religion.  To  demand  this  testimony  from 
sdence,  and  to  be  indifferent  to  it  in  nntters  of  pinefetce, 
would  alike  be  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  our  fiiith.  These 
faults  are  common  amongst  us  at  the  present  day.  There  are 
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men  who  are  resolved  to  discover  evideocea  of  laith  emu  where 
they  do  not  exist ;  and  who  therefore  shape  their  knowledge, 

as  thoy  should  their  actions,  by  their  notions  of  religion.* 
Such  persons  would  be  unwilling  to  admit  tliat  there  can  be 
a  link  wanting  in  the  empirical  proof  of  the  original  unity 
of  languages.  They  would  rudely  deny  that  human  vestiges 
can  have  been  discovered  in  the  drift  thousands  of  years 
earlier  than  the  received  chronology  of  Scripture.  Others, 
again,  transfer  to  tiie  practical  order  what  is  inevitable  in 
scientific  inquiry.  They  do  not  care  to  reconcile  or  to  com- 
pare the  teaching  of  their  reflection  with  that  of  their  reli- 
gion :  whilst  one  party  assumes  an  agreement  to  exist  where 
none  can  be  proved,  the  other  neglects  it  where  it  is  impera- 
tive. Still,  onr  Uvea  are  inflneiioed  hy  onr  notions  not  of  na- 
tural but  of  moral  science.  In  order  that  oar  lives  may  be  in 
harmony  vith  religion,  onr  ideas  must  be  in  harmony  with  it 
alBo.t  It  is  in  the  recognition  of  this  last  tmth  that  what  ia 
called  Ultrampntanism,  as  opposed  to  a  system  of  indifiSnrence 
as  to  the  agreement  between  our  several  rules  and  motives 
of  conduct,  substantially  consists.  It  signifies  the  conscious 
harmony  of  all  our  opinions  with  our  beh'ef;  the  habit  of  view- 
ing profane  things  through  the  medium  of  religion,  and  of 
judging  them  by  the  standard  which  it  supplies. 

If  Catholics  often  neglect  to  carry  thoir  religion  into  tem- 
poral concerns,  and  are  jealous  of  allowing  it  to  encroach  on 
ground  which  is  beyond  its  own  immediate  sphere,  by  a  happy 
inconsistency  Protestants  often  admit  in  secular  matters  con- 
clusions which  they  could  not  derive  from  their  religious 
system.  Tliey  will  accept  the  consequences  of  Catholicism, 
whilst  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  source  from  which  thejr 
spring.  They  are  practically  Ultramcmtanes  in  all  but  reli- 
gion ;  for  they  sincerely  maintain  principles  which  in  reality 
are  corollaries  of  Catholic  doctrine.    Naturally  such  men, 

*  **  The  Catholic  Church,  and  with  her  all  great  and  sound  theology  and 
philosophy,  ever  true  to  her  character  from  the  time  of  the  father*  to  the 
present  age,  has  always  maintained  the  agreement  whiehOod  has  established 
i)''t\veen  reason  and  revelation,  faith  and  science.  Accordingly,  she  has  at 
all  times  defemicd  the  claims  of  human  reason  together  with  the  claims  of 
faith ;  and  the  time  is  at  hand,  nay,  it  has  already  oome,  when  it  must  be 
the  vocation  of  tlie  Cliurtli  to  providi?  for  the  safety  not  only  of  fairli,  hut 
also  of  reason  and  philusophy,  against  a  hopeless  scepticism  and  a  spiritless 
materialiam  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fdse  mytticiam  on  the  other.'*  Profeaaor 
Heinrich  of  Mentz.  preface  to  the  Oermaa  translation  of  Uech«mpa,Xe  /ifrre 
Examen  Je  la  Vt-riti-  de  la  Fui,  p.  xiii. 

f  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time  tAy*  of  his  Own  conversion: 
*'  J'ai  toujours  6U  eroyant  dsns  le  fond  de  TAme;  mais  ma  foi  6uAt  stteile, 
pnrce  qii'Llli'  ne  £iouvemait  pas  mcs  penspcs.  .  .  .  Cependant,  si,  aux  jours 
dc  mon  plus  s^and  ouhli  de  Dieu,  on  m'eut  dit:  Tu  vas  abiurez  le  Cathoii- 
dsme^oik  aonftir  d'horribles  tounnentB,je  crois  que  j'aurstssnbilea  toiur- 
mokls  plvtdt  que  d'slgufer.**  Donoso  Cortes,  (Emmt,  ii.  119. 
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though  not  submitting  to  the  Church,  are  attract^  towards 
her  ;  and  it  is  to  this  Rchool  of  Protestants  that  wo  owe  much 
of  what  has  been  written  to  her  advantage,  and  much  of  the 
moral  support  which  she  now  recMjives  in  the  political  world. 
For  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  Catholics  arc  partisans  of  the 
Pope  as  :i  temporal  ruler,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  all  who 
are  not  Cutliulics  are  against  him.  Many  who  would  rejoice 
at  the  disappearance  of  his  spiritual  authority,  feel  bound  to 
support  him  at  a  leffitiinate  aoyereign ;  and  among  the  most 
eaniaat  defenders  of  the  Protestant  &ith  there  are  many 
stanch  friends  of  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  That 
cause  has  heen  ahandoned  and  assailed  only  by  sach  Protest- 
ants as  have  fiilse  political  ideas,  and  by  CatholiGS  who  under* 
stand  neither  religion  nor  policy. 

Among  the  professions  of  attachment  to  the  temporal 
power  which  have  come  from  Catholics,  those  which  tr^t  it 
as  a  matter  solely  affecting  religion  appear  to  us  of  a  very 
questionable  character.  This  line  of  thought  is  not  only  &lse, 
but  also  eminently  injudicious  and  unsafe.  It  narrows  the 
ground  on  which  the  cause  can  be  defended,  and  necessarily 
increases  the  number  and  zeal  of  its  opponents.  It' we  say 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  to  be  maintained 
simply  for  the  interests  of  reliu;ion,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
alone  would  suii'er  by  its  abulition,  and  that  it  differs  not  so 
much  in  its  importance  as  in  its  nature  from  the  autliority  of 
other  princes,  we  challenge  all  who  are  not  conciliated  b}'  this 
argument  to  do  their  worst  against  it.  If  the  Church  alone 
is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  state,  those  who 
are  not  of  the  Church  must  be  interested  in  its  destruction. 
It  would  he  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice,  to  deny  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pope,  on  account  of  a  religious  interest  whidi  they 
do  not  consider  paramount,  a  right  which  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  invidious  to  assert  that 
the  subjects  of  the  Pope  must  be  necessarily  less  free  than 
those  of  other  princes.  Can  any  spiritual  necessity  be  an 
excuse  for  so  gross  a  political  wrong F  On  the  contrary,  the 
cause  of  the  temporal  power  is  the  cause  of  other  religions  and 
of  all  other  states,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  them  all  to  pre* 
serye  it.  It  has  two  sources  of  strength,  each  attracting  its 
own  supporters,  and  provoking  its  own  adversaries ;  it  has 
the  same  ri<rlits  as  all  other  temporal  authority,  and  it  has, 
moreover,  the  Church  for  its  protection.  If  its  defence  rested 
purely  upon  Catholic  grounds,  it  would  have  no  dt'fenders  out 
of  the  Church,  whilst  there  are  many  traitors  within.  If  we 
tell  our  adversaries  that  the  temporal  power  is  necessary  to  the 
spiritual,  and  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  Catholic  doc* 
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trine,  they  will  ask  us  how  it  is  that  all  who  are  in  commiiiiioii 
with  the  head  of  the  Church  are  not  partisans  of  his  temporal 
dommion.  If  it  dependa  oa  xeligious  ooiiBiderations  only,  how 
is  it  that  80  many  Catholics  are  not  persuaded  by  themP 
Are  there  no  sinoere  belieyeiB  in  Oatholio  doctrines  among 
the  libehdfl  of  the  Continent  ?  TJnfortunatelj  we  have  a  di- 
Tided  campy  because  religious  ai^oments  alone  will  not  avail 
in  a  question  which  equally  belongs  to  the  political  depart- 
ment. 

The  union  of  the  temporal  and  of  the  spiritual  authority 
in  the  same  hand  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the  enemies  of 
each.  That  combination  of  political  and  religious  animosity— 

of  the  hatred  which  is  inspired  by  a  legitimate  sovereign  with 
the  hatred  which  is  lelt  for  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
— is  the  special  character  of  the  present  movement.  As  the 
motives  of  attack  are  twofokl,  so  also  are  the  grounds  of  the 
detciire.  The  movement  cannot  bo  successfully  met  where 
its  real  character  is  not  understood.  A  religious  interest  is 
at  stake,  but  also  a  political  princijde.  It  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  crisis,  that  many  Catholics  are  revolutionary, 
whilst  the  revolution  itself  is  directed  against  Catholicism. 
The  opposition  ofi'ered  to  the  Church  on  religious  grounds 
has  given  pl^e  to  a  more  vigorous  opposition  on  ^litical 
grounds.  The  religious  element  in  a  moYement  originally 
political  is  a  very  significant  dronmstance,  and  it  is  a  new 
one. 

The  first  French  Bevolution  deprived  the  Pope  of  his 
dominions ;  and  yet  its  cause  was  properly  only  politicaL 
Pius  YII.  was  brought  to  Rome,  not  by  a  CathoUo  crusade, 
but  by  an  alliance  of  tlie  English,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Turks.  The  crimes  and-  sufierings  of  that  period  were  a  irfrra- 
vated  by  the  want  of  religion,  not  occasioned  by  hatred  of  it. 
The  Revolution  was  at  first  a  political  theory,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  men  without  belief.  Now  the  unbelief  is  the  motive, 
and  points  out  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at.  Instead  of  a  political 
doctrine,  it  has  become  a  religion  of  fanatics.  The  men  of 
1789  pulled  down  the  Church  because  they  considered  her 
an  adjunct  of  the  State;  the  revolution  of  1859  attacks  the 
State  chiefly  that  it  may  destroy  the  Church.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century  she  did  not  seem  a  very  serious  enemy.  She 
fell  apparently  with  so  little  effort  and  8o  little  resistance, 
that  she  was  soon  forp^otten  in  the  conOict  with  more  threat- 
ening adversaries.  Her  persecutors  bestowed  no  further 
thought  upon  her,  and  never  dreamed  she  could  revive.  Pro- 
testants, who  took  no  part  in  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion, looked  all  at  once  with  unwonted  compassion  upon  an 
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enemy  ikej  had  fooffht  so  lomgy  and  who  now  seemed  com- 
pletely prostrnte  ;  and  Uiie  was  tibe  beginning  of  that  fairnetiy 
eepeciaOy  in  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Church,  which 
was  displayed  by  Protestants,  whose  hatred  had  departed  with 
their  fear. 

Alter  repeated  triumphs  in  the  political  order,  the  rero- 
lutionary  par^  began  to  perceive  that  the  Church,  which  they 
deemed  irrecoverably  implicated  in  the'  ruin  of  the  civil  in- 
stitutions which  thoy  had  Hucceedcd  in  destroying',  was  rising 
ap^ain  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  was  furnishing  states 
with  a  new  power  of  resistance.  They  understood  that  their 
successes  were  insecure  so  long  as  slie  remained,  and  they  saw 
that  slic  would  prove  their  most  formidable  and  their  most 
implacable  foe.  Twice  since  tlie  first  great  catastrophe  the 
political  revolution  has  made  its  way  through  Europe:  once 
it  was  entirely  political ;  the  second  time  it  was  at  once  poli- 
tical and  social ;  but  each  time  it  struck  at  the  throne  and  not 
at  the  altar,  and  each  time  the  Church  was  the  principal  gainer. 
y'^The  independence  of  Catholic  Belgium  is  the  monument  of  the 
/  revolution  of  1830;  the  Austrian  Concordat  of  the  reyolution 
of  1848.  So  far  was  the  latter  firom  being  essentially  directed 
against  religion^  that  one  republican  goyemnmt  suppressed 
another  soldy  because  it  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  Pjope. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  great  mconsistency  that  the  revo- 
lution has  become  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  its  real  cha- 
racter and  purpose  ;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome  that  its  inherent  enmity  to  religion  has 
been  revealed.  It  has  been  the  singular  f^te  of  the  restorer 
and  maintainer  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  to  con- 
jure up  against  it  a  far  greater  danger  than  that  which  he 
dispelled,  lie  has  been  unable  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  by  which  he  holds  his  power. 

Since  tlie  revolution  has  prevailed  in  the  majority  of  states 
(and  it  reigns,  under  different  disguises,  at  Paris  as  well  as 
Turin),  it  has  used  its  victims  as  instruments  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  power  which  alone  could  give  them  strength  to 
resist  it,  and  could  be  their  ground  of  ho])e  for  their  politi- 
cal redemption.  The  great  triumph  of  the  revolution  has 
hitherto  been  to  dissociate  Church  and  State.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  (the  sequestration  of  the  Eomaa 
States)  is  the  necessary  ooudnsion  of  a  woric  of  which  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  and  the  rights  of  the  Church  in 
each  Catholic  country  was  the  necessary  preliminary.  She 
is  the  only  anti-reyolutionaiy  power  left  standing ;  and  con- 
sequently the  revolution  on  the  throne,  and  the  revolution  in 
the  streets^  unite  their  finces  to  deal  her  a  blow  in  the  only 
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quarter  in  wluch  she  is  accessible  to  their  assaults.  The 
ftfcranffeat  oonfinnation  of  our  view,  that  the  revolution  aims 
directly  at  the  rain  of  the  Churchy  and  that  its  first  step  is 
to  put  governments  over  which  it  has  obtained  power 
into  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  court  of  Borne,  is  furnished 
by  the  only  Oatholic  power  that  has  succeeded  in  resisting 
the  influence  and  overcoming  the  elements  of  the  reWntion* 
In  Austria  the  revolution  was  crushed,  and  served  only  to 
increase  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  government ;  and  in 
Austria  the  Church  was  culled  on  to  complete  the  victory, 
and  to  aid  in  tlio  work  of  restoration.  Accordingly  Austria 
was  the  first  object  of  the.  attack  wliich  was  aimed  at  the 
Homan  States,  because  she  was  the  Hi  st  outwork  of  the  Papal 
power.  Tt  was  an  undefined  sense  oftliis  wliich,  in  the  shape 
of  denuiu'iations  of  the  Concordat,  conlri])utcd  so  materially 
to  the  isolation  of  Austria  during  the  late  war.  The  states 
which  assisted  the  revolutionarymovcment  against  the  Church 
combined  again.st  the  state  which  was  combating  the  revolu- 
tion bv^  the  aid  of  the  Church.  The  Italian  war  was  one  act 
in  the  execution  of  a  design  of  which  the  end  is  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Catholic  Churcli.  Henceforward  she  will  con- 
tinue the  chief  object  of  the  revolutionary  eliortn;  and  their 
success  or  their  defeat  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  Roman 
question. 

It  is  a  question  affisoting  the  foundation  of  all  government 
—not  concerning  the  good  or  had  government  of  Kome.  The 
work  of  M.  About,  together  with  the  ohmour  in  the  English 
press  and  in  parliament,  have  so  far  succeeded  in  putting  out 
of  sight  the  real  point  at  issue,  and  the  real  merits  of  the 
question,  that  many  Catholics  have  been  betrayed  into  the  bor 
prudence  of  defending  the  Roman  government  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  far  better  than  its  adversaries  affirm.  We  cannot 
but  look  with  extreme  suspicion  on  such  an  argument  as  this. 
It  admits  the  foundation  of  our  enemies'  case,  and  accept  s  the 
discussion  on  grounds  on  which  it  can  never  legitimately  rest. 
It  overlooks  the  real  question,  and  supposes  an  obvious  absur- 
dity— tliat  the  quarrel  is  with  the  accidental  defects  of  the 
Roman  government,  not  with  its  essentially  ecclesiastical 
chai-acter.  Does  any  serious  person  believe  that,  judged 
either  on  principles  of  centralisation  or  of  self-government, 
whether  we  apply  the  criterion  of  the  Code-Napoleon  or  that 
of  the  Timesy — the  shifting  symbol  of  the  political  faith  of 
Kiiglislimen, — the  temporal  administration  of  the  priesthood 
can  be  made  to  up{)car  a  good  one  ?  Can  any  Catholic,  who 
knows  the  tests  which  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  commonly 
apply,  desire  that  Rome  should  be  well  governed  in  their 
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r?  Would  &nj  body  be  satisfied  if  it  were  governed  after 
manner  of  Piedmont,  which  is  the  Englishman's  ideal 
abroad ;  or  upon  the  Bonapartist  plan,  which  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  of  Frenchmen  F  Who  is  so  insane  as  to  beUeve  that,  if 
the  most  plaosiblo  grounds  of  oomplaint  were  remoyed,— if 
the  roads  were  safer,  the  clerg}'less  numerous,  the  people  more 
wealthy, — a  dozen  voices  among  the  thousands  which  raise 
their  clamour  now  would  be  reduced  to  silence,  or  that  any 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  reformed  system  at  Rome  would 
receive  a  more  favourable  heariup;  than  meets  its  present 
defenders  ?  The  eeclesiastieal  government  cannot  accept  its 
trial  on  this  ground  ;  it  cannot  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  tribunal  which  judges  by  a  cocle  that  the  Church  herself 
must  condemn.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  all  the  conclusions 
if  we  admit  the  premises,  or  to  discuss  the  application  of  a 
criterion  wliich  wo  repudiate.  There  is  a  very  old  feud  be- 
tween the  Ghuich  and  the  world,  and  it  lias  not  been  aettled 
by  the  admission  of  the  secular  code.  We  may  not  and  can- 
not capitulate  with  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  habits  of 
thought  which  chiefly  distinguish  this  from  past  ages.  The 
eoolesiastioal  goyemment  cannot  he  made  palatame  to  the 
present  generation.  We  cannot  reconcile  onr  contemporaries 
to  the  facts  of  the  Oathdio  world,  if  we  cannot  reconcile  them 
to  its  ideas.  Every  ar^ment  is  vain  which  does  not  recog- 
nise that  it  is  the  divine  institution,  not  the  human  defect, 
which  men  assail  in  Borne.  If  its  government  was  the  best 
in  the  world,  calumny,  by  being  less  plausible,  would  be  only 
more  malignant  and  ingenious.  Frenchmen  see  no  salvation 
except  in  their  own  system  of  centralisation ;  and  England 
has  never  been  able  to  offer  to  other  countries  any  thing  but 
the  phantoms  of  her  own  legislative  institutions.  Both  are 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  priestly  government ;  cither 
would  be  destruction  to  it.  It  is  on  this  that  its  enemies 
found  their  calculations.  They  desire  that  its  incompatibility 
with  their  notions  of  government  should  be  manifested  ;  and 
that  the  proof  itself  should  be  its  ruin  and  their  own  justifi- 
cation.* We  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when  Pius  I  A.  was 
popular  in  England ;  and  we  know  how  his  popularity  was 
obtained,  and  how  it  was  lost  He  exhibited  ftmn  the  first  the 
character  and  designs  of  a  reforming  and  oonstitutional  prince ; 

•  TiC  droit  canon,  inflexible  comme  lo  dogme,  immobile  ati  milieu  du 
mouviment  des  siecles,  est  eflsentieUemcnt  distinct  du  droit  l^gul,  viiriable 
oomme  lea  beaoins  et  les  int^dta  de  la  aod^td ;  11  a  pn  a'adapter  aux  premien 
temps  dc  la  rivili<;ation  clirt'tirnnc,  lorsqtio  Ch.irlcmaj^ne  transportait  dnns  ses 
capitulaires  les  regies  ct  les  preceptcs  de  la  theocratie ;  mais  le  droit  canoa 
&•  aaunit  •« IBre  k  U  protcecion  et  an  ddteloppemenft  de  la  mMti  modeme.*' 
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but  wliOftl  bis  lAvH  admimatratioii  was  maUng  bim  popular, 
tbe  Queen's  Oolleges  in.Ireland  oalled  fortb  an  act  of  ecclesi- 
astical antiiority  wbiob  was  fittal  to  bis  political  prestige. 
People  believed  that  tbey  bad  been  deceived ;  tbey  declarad 
tbat  bis  liberality  was  a  pretence,  tbat  tbe  old  spirit  was  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.  From  that  time  the  alliance  of 
political  liberalism  with  the  pontifical  autbority  has  been 
abandoned  on  both  sides.  Neither  expects  any  tfiing  hence- 
forth from  tbe  other.  Pius  IX.  called  to  tbe  head  of  bis 
goTemment  a  man  who  was  the  very  type  and  model  of  an 
enlightened  liberal  after  the  modern  fashion, — an  economist, 
bred  at  Paris  and  Geneva ;  a  man  of  ability,  but  without  belief, 
and  who  had  first  come  under  tbe  notice  of  the  Pope  as  the 
agent  of  the  French  government  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  liberal  system  had  its  day;  and  tbe  result  of 
the  trial  was  conclusive :  the  Pope  had  done  all  he  could, 
and  was  not  responsible  for  the  calamities  which  made  the 
failure  more  signal.  The  trial  was  his  own  personal  act. 
Opposed  to  the  habits  of  centuries,  and  to  the  advice  of  the 
majority  of  the  Cardinals,  lie  c  annot  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  renewal  of  an  experiment  which  so  conspicuously 
fiuld ;  and  stall  less  can  we  desire  tbat  be  sbould  reiiew>  in 
ibe  shape  of  a  vi^rous  diBspotasm,  an  attempt  inwbicb  liber- 
alism betrayed  bun*  or  tbat  be  sbould  try,  under  tbe  influence 
of  France,  wbat  was  unsuccessful  under  ib»  influence  of  Eng^ 
land. 

We  bave  no  wish  to  assert  tbat  tbe  Boman  government 
offisrs  a  model  of  wbat  ^vemment  ouglit  to  be ;  still  less  do 
we  mean  to  repsesent  it  as  one  which  Englishmen  ongbt  to 
admire.  It  is  impossible  tbat,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  should  be  exempt  from  great  difficulties  and  great  defects, 
or  that  there  should  not  be  difficulties  and  defects  peculiar  to 
it.  Tliey  are  of  a  kind  which,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  is 
more  keenly  felt  by  the  administrators  than  by  the  subjects. 
But  the  source  of  this  imperfection  lies  in  the  very  quarter 
from  which  the  remedy  is  now  proflered.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  introduce  into  Rome  a  system  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
of  the  age  ;  for  it  was  done  lonpf  ago,  and  the  consequences 
stare  us  in  the  face.  The  ditiiculty  is  not  in  the  Koman 
system,  but  in  its  opposition  to  the  French  reforms  which 
bave  been  grafted  on  it.  The  misfortune  consists  in  its  com- 
pulsory infidelity  to  its  own  traditions,  not  to  the  absence  of 
modem  elements.  Tbe  more  fiutbfully  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
Yemment  pursues  its  own  principles  and  its  own  ends,  con- 
sistentiiy  witb  its  laws  and  traditions,  Ibe  more  widely  will  it 
be  at  variance  witb  tbe  system  by  wbicb  it  was  alteSted  first 
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of  ally  and  wbioh  it  is  now  cSondemned.  We  do  not, 
iherefoTe»  wonder  at  the  diffionlty,  we  should  wonder  at  its 
absence ;  and  we  believe  it  due  to  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  assimilate  theBoman  government  with  that 
of  other  states.* 

There  is  a  wide  divergenoe,  an  irreoondlable  disagree- 
ment, b(»tween  the  political  notions  of  the  modern  world  and 
that  which  is  essentially  the  system  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  manifests  itself  particularly  in  their  contraflictory  views 
of  liberty,  and  of  the  function^^  of  the  civil  power.    The  Ca- 
tholic notion,  definin;>  liberty  not  as  the  power  of  doing  what 
we  like,  but  the  ri«:ht  of  being  able  to  do  what  we  ought, 
denies  that  general  interests  can  supersede  individual  rights. 
It  eondenins,  tliereforc,  the  theory  of  the  ancient  as  well  as 
of  the  modern  state.    It  is  founded  on  the  divine  origin  and 
nature  of  authority.    According  to  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
which  derives  power  IVnni  the  people,  and  deposits  it  ulti- 
mately in  their  hands,  the  state  is  omnipotent  over  the  indi- 
Tidnal,  whose  only  remnant  of  freedom  is  then  the  participa- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power;  wbfle  the  general 
will  is  binding  on  him.f   Christian  liber^  is  lost  where 
this  system  prevails :  whether  in  the  form  of  the  utmost  dif- 
fusion of  power,  as  in  America,  or  of  the  utmost  concentration 
of  power,  as  in  France^  whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  exercised 
by  the  majority,  or  by  the  delegate  of  the  majority, — ^it  is 
always  a  delusive  freedom,  founded  on  a  servitude  more  or  less 
disguised.    In  one  form  and  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
the  state  has  been  absolute  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for 
the  last  300  years.    In  the  sixteenth  century  absolutism  was 
founded  on  religious  zeal,  and  was  expressed  in  the  formula 
ciijus  ref/io,  illius  rcl'iffin.    In  the  seventeenth  century  it  as- 
sumed tlie  garb  of  legitimacy  and  divine  right,  and  the  l<ing 
was  believed  when  he  said,  "  L\'tnt  cost  nfoi."    In  the  eight- 
eenth century  arbitrary  government  found  a  new  and  stronger 
basis  in  the  theory  of  the  public  good,  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,  and  justified  every  act  of  tyranny 
by  the  maxim,  the  kmy  is  the  Jirst  servant  of  the  state.  All 

♦  That  the  discord  of  whicli  wi-  speak  is  the  key  to  the  modem  histOIJ 
of  thoKoman  state,  is  uliuiulantly  shown  in  a  work  which  will  shortly  appeSK 
in  French,  under  very  high  auspices,  and  which  will  serve  as  a  useful  car- 
reotiTe  to  FarUd.  A  dmple  OloMntion  i«  the  ftct,  that  after  Yaccinatioii 
had  been  made  compulsory  in  Home  by  the  French,  the  law  was  ftboiiahedt 
we  believe  by  Leo  XII.,  an  an  excess  of  authority. 

t  Nearly  the  eariieat  and  dearest  exponent  of  this  doctrine  is  Spinoza,  who 
aaja,  **  Nulla  rations  posae  concipi  quod  unicuique  civi  ex  civitatis  instituto 
liceat  ex  suo  ingenio  Tivere,"— '*  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  each  subject 
should  be  allowed  by  the  coiuititutiou  ui  tiic  state  to  live  accordioig  to  his 
own  choice." 
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these  principles  of  despotism  are  ioooinpatiblc  with  the  Ca- 
tholic ideas^  and  with  the  system  by  which  the  Pope,  on  pain 
of  being  in  contradiction  with  himself,  and  with  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  Church,  is  compelled  to  govern.  They  are 
condemned  by  the  traditions,  and  by  the  moral  obligations,  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  whose  system  is  one  of  charity  and  of 
liberty,  and  which  knows  no  public  consideration  which  is 
superior  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  cannot  be  described 
niure  truly  than  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Sadok-t :  ''Quod  ut 
in  exercilu,  sic  ctiam  in  publicis  rebus  quotidie  tit:  ut  suiiima 
re  salva,  quicquid  pra^teiea  detrinienti  in  aniissis  civilnis  aut 
niilitibus  factum  sit,  id  pro  nihilo  ]>oeno  ducatur ;  at  nobis 
ministris  et  sacerdotibus  suniiui  iJei,  nihil  tale  impositum 
est ;  qui  non  curare  commeatus  et  copias,  ncque  cultus  vitae, 
aut  quemadmodtun  ea  commode  traducatar ;  sed  viritim  sin- 
gidos  homines  servare  et  oustodire  jubemor.'**  ^  If  we  apply 
tins  standard  impartially  to  the  temporal  administration  of 
Bome  sinoe  the  first  French  occupation,  we  shall  assuredly  not 
find  there  a  p^ect  or  consistent  development  of  the  Catholic 
notion  of  goyemment.  Bome  has  not  escaped  the  infection 
of  popular  ideas,  though  it  preserved  longer  than  other  con- 
tinental states  the  old  habits  of  administration,  and  resisted 
longer  the  general  tendency  towards  the  absolutism  of  the 
state.  At  the  time  when  other  ecclesiastical  states  were  pro- 
verbialiy  the  best-covemed  portions  of  Europe,  the  Roman 
States  were  not  reckoned  an  exception  ;  but  with  the  revolu- 
tion came  centralisation,  and  the  concentration  into  feeble 
hands  of  a  useless  power — the  system,  in  short,  of  those  states 
wliere  the  public  ends  nmitraused  and  absorbed  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  In  Franc  e,  centralisation  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  notion  oi  the  rights  of  the  state,  which 
makes  an  abscdute  claim,  for  its  own  paramount  purposes,  on 
the  cotiperation  of  every  individual.  In  lionie,  no  sucli  right 
can  be  acknowledged:  the  increased  power  of  government 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended ;  it  must  be  made  to  serve  the  ends  which  in  the 
eves  of  tiie  rulers  are  supreme,  the  welfare  of  individuals. 
Ine  power  which  is  not  used  in  the  exercise  of  rights  which  '  n 
the  State  does  not  claim,  must  either  be  wasted,  or  apnlied  to  J 
ends  which  in  other  countries  are  not  oonsidered  within  the  ^ 
soope  of  goyemment.   Absolute  goyemment  must  be  either  ") 

*  '*  The  common  militagr  and  also  political  j^actice  of  takins  next  to  no 
•ceoant  of  the  lota  of  individual  aoldiera  or  eitisens,  provided  toe  army  or 

•taite  is  saved,  is  by  no  meoiis  binding  on  us  ministers  and  priostn  of  the  most 
high  God ;  our  cure  is  not  for  supplies  of  money  or  men,  nor  for  the  orna- 
ments and  conveuienecs  of  life»  but  our  office  to  save  and  watch  over  each 
manindiTidually."  J)€Ckn»tiamEeekmhl^9iyaA,  SpieU^giu^ 
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despotic  or  paternal.  It  is  despotic  if,  as  in  most  continental 
states,  it  is  used  for  public  or  external  ends ;  it  is  paternal  if, 
as  in  Ixonio,  it  con  tines  itself  to  private  concerns.  ITonce  the 
intt'i  leiH  lice  of  government  is  felt  in  Rome  n9.  un]>leasantly  as 
elsewhere;  for  the  impopular  side  of  centralisation  is  exhibited, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  public  objects  of  centralisation, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  jrlory  or  of  monumental  splendour,  or  of 
a  symmetrical  uniformity  of  administration,  reconcile  tlie  people 
of  other  countries  to  a  system  which  presses  upon  all  the  good 
sentiiiieiitB  of  men,  and  wins  them  by  their  paaaicnis  or  ueir 
follies,  are  wholly  abandoned.  The  Komana  haTe  loet  their 
eelf-goYenunent  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  French  invasioni  and 
have  not  obtained  ^oee  matonal  compensations  which  the 
French  would  haye  given  them.  The  peqf^le  are  not  fit  for 
/  the  old  system ;  the  government  is  unfit  to  administer  the 
/  new,  which  the  people  demand,  and  which  is  pressed  upon  it 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  By  a 
series  of  concessions  which  have  not  conciliated  those  who 
exacted  them,  the  independent  p^rowth  of  a  purely  Catholic 
"^form  of  government  has  been  impeded.  Tnis  compulsory 
approximation  to  the  practice  of  other  countries  is  one  great 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  defect  in  the  Koman  States. 

The  conil)inati()n  of  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  admin- 
istration disinclines  tlie  people  towards  it:  they  liave  lost  the 
old  liabils,  and  have  become  accustomed  to  ideas  which  are 
not  fully  admitted.  Whilst  the  old  Roman  government  is 
no  longer  so  intelligible  or  so  sacred  to  them,  the  temporal 
advantages  which  other  countries  enjoy  are  a  temptation  to 
imitate  them.  The  Bomans  cannot  be  permanently  contented 
with  a  vague  mixture  of  old  notions  with  new :  they  have 
neither  the  moral  benefit  of  one  system,  nor  the  material 
advantases  of  the  other ;  consequently  the  discontent  in  the 
Bonum  States,  so  £gur  as  it  is  independent  of  the  revolutionary 
and  Sardinian  propagandism,  is  provoked  both  by  the  reforms 
and  by  the  unreformed  portions  of  the  administration.  For 
consistency's  sake  some  change  is  needed,  either  backwards 
or  forwards ;  whether  a  change  for  the  bet  ter, — real  improve- 
ments such  as  have  been  onen  meditated  in  Kome,<— would 
have  g^ven  strength  to  the  government,  is  another  question. 
In  order  to  expect  that  real  improvements  would  satisfy  the 
malcontent>«,  we  must  admit  the  discontent  to  be  founded,  on 
just  motives  and  on  true  views.  Discontent  may  be  a  sign 
of  disease  ;  it  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  is  in  the  quai  ter, 
or  the  remedy  in  the  changes,  indicated  by  the  discontented 
.party. 

Add  to  this  the  inherent  antagonism  between  the  political 
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aystemof  anunbelieying  age  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
—each  of  them  burning  what  the  other  adores, — and  the 
Roman  question  ceases  to  be  so  great  a  puzzle,  lleforms 
are  undoubtedly  required  :  many  have  been  introduced,  more 
are  promised.  lUit  we  doubt  whether  they  can  seriously 
strengthen  the  government,  and  we  are  sure  they  cannot 
silence  its  adversaries.  But  if  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  succeed  in  imposing  their  reforms  upon  the  temporal 
dominion,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  cannot  succeed  in 
destroying  it. 

It  is  founded  on  the  meet  sacred  of  human  institutions,  on 
the  rights  both  of  property  and  of  sovereignty.    It  arose,  as 
the  neceMary  foimdatioii  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  Ohnroh,  in  ages  when  property  was  the  indispensable 
condition  of  liberty,  and  sovereignty  the  only  seouribr  for  in- 
dependence.  For  the  Ohurch  requires  that  her  head  should  be 
ina^>eiLd6nt  among  other  princes^  that  her  ministers  may  be 
free  among  the  subjects  of  princes.    The  sorercignty  ot  the 
Holy  See  virtually  began  at  the  same  time  as  the  freedom  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  same  prince  who  gave  the  Milan  decree, 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  a  new  Rome,  jubeute  Deo,  as 
Constantino  himself  declares,*  in  order  that  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Churcli  might  never  henceforth  be  impeded  in  the  free 
exercise  of  his  supreme  authority  by  the  presence  of  any  other 
sovereiirn  authorit  y  in  Rome.   The  course  of  events  since  then 
has  rcuderetl  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  8ce  more 
and  more  necessary,  and  has  gradually  extended  its  dominiuu. 
It  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  nature  and  ends  of  the 
Church;  it  has  its  source  in  causes  which  are  external  to  her, 
in  the  temporal  condition  of  the  world,  not  the  spiritual  aims 
of  the  Church  ;  and  as  the  world  becomes  impregnated  with 
her  ideas,  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  power  woidd  probably 
disappear.   It  ia  her  protection  against  the  State,  and  a  mo- 
nument of  her  imperfect  Tictenr  oyer  the  ideas  of  the  outer 
world.   It  is  not  so  much  an  adyantage  as  a  necessity,  not  so 
much  desirable  as  ineyitable.  It  is  required,  in  order  to  saye 
her  from  the  political  designs  and  combmations  of  a  system 
in  whose  name  she  is  now  required  to  surrender  it.  It 
.pears  to  us  that  the  temporal  dominion  over  the  Roman 
people  may  pass  away  when  the  spiritual  dominion  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  nations.    We  do  not  see  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  temporal  power  is  assailed  is  a  sign  of  attachment 
to  the  spiritual  power,  or  that  it  gives  us  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  time  i&  approaching  when  an  institution  which  the 

*  Codex  Theodotumiis,  ziii.  5, 7. 
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public  will  of  Euroj)o  cannot  periiunK^ntly  suspend  is  about  to 
depart,  as  it  aro.se,  tor  tlio  greater  security  of  religion. 

Tlie  temporal  power  is  not  ouly  a  sign  of  the  ( •hurch-mili- 
tant,  and  a  ])roof  tliat  her  triumph  over  the  w*orld  is  not  com- 
plete, but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  result  of  the  influi'iice  which 
m  former  ages  she  exercised  iu  a  far  greater  degree  than  now. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  veneration  in  which  she  is 
'  held,  it  must  be  as  dear  to  those  who  reyerenoe  her  as  it  is 
hateful  to  those  who  do  not.  Whilst  that  influence  snhsistB, 
it  must  produce  and  preserve  corresponding  external  signs  of 
its  action.  Those  who  hope  and  heuere  that  the  influence  is 
gone,  naturally  desire  the  abolition  of  so  conspicuous  a  proof 
of  its  power.  Those  who  feel  and  know  that  it  exists,  and 
wish  to  see  it  increased,  cannot  surrender  that  which  is  its 
most  striking  outward  manifestation  without  acknowledging 
at  the  same  time  the  hopeless  decline  of  the  spirit  of  which  it 
is  the  expression.  Tlie  attachment  of  Catholics  to  the  Holy 
See  is  not  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  preserve  this  remnant  of 
more  faithful  times.  AVe  shall  defend  it  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  piety  and  of  the  policy  which  have  so  long  preserved  it. 
In  consent i II to  tiie  abolition  of  a  natural  produc  t  of  the 
spirit  of  reli<>;ion,  all  Catholics  must  feel  that  their  religion  is 
precluded  from  calling  forth  similar  results  of  the  devotion 
she  inspires, — tliat  her  influence  for  the  future  is  contiued, 
her  freedom  j^acriticed.  It  is  their  duty  to  prove  that  the 
spirit  which  was  universal  of  old,  is  still  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  against  the  unbelief  of  this  age  the  most  venerable 
institution  of  the  ages  of  faith. 

The  Pope's  temporal  power  is  inconsistent^  we  are  told,  ' 
with  modem  opinion,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
Church  may  not  be  stationary  in  her  forms  while  the  world 
advances;  sne  must  take  her  part  in  the  general  progress,  and 
must  be  modified  according  to  the  varying  requirements  of 
successive  ages.  But  the  temporal  power  is  not  more  incon-' 
sistent  with  the  ideas  to  which  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  than  the 
spiritual  power ;  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  system  of 
ideas  which  the  Church  follows,  and  by  which  her  8])iritual 
authority  is  maintained.  There  have  been  periods  in  history 
when  the  Church  has  required  to  modify  her  temporal  condi- 
tion in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  tlie  altered  aspect  of  the 
world,  and  the  spirit  of  a  diiferent  a*^e.  It  is  natural  and 
necossary  that  this  shoidd  be,  because  religion,  whicli  is  eter- 
nal and  universal  trutli,  inevitably  combines  with  every  par- 
tial ti  uth.  In  our  day  all  men  have  become  aware  that  the 
same  old  contrast  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church  with  the 
notions  of  the  age  subsists  once  more.   The  same  demand  is 
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addressed  to  her  tu  of  yore, — that  she  should  adapt  herself  to 
altered  circumstaiices  and  inoreased  enlightenmoit  by  puttang 
away  whatever  is  antiquated  in  her  system,  that  is,  wnatever 
least  tallies  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  moment;  and 
another  emperor  assumes  the  office  and  claims  the  merit  of 
Constantine,  CQiarlemagne,  and  Henry  III.  But  there  is 
this  great  difforence,  that  the  system  to  which  those  princes 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  situation  of  the  Holy  See  was  each 
time  founded  and  formed  on  the  Catholic  ideas.  They  altered 
ancient  forms  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  the 
system  of  the  Church  herself;  they  brought  her  into  har- 
mony with  herself,  not  with  an  extraneous  system,  and  made 
her  more  able  than  she  had  been  to  pursue  her  own  ends  in 
her  own  way.  The  wisest  and  holiest  of  her  clergy  inspired 
and  supported  tlie  undertaking,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  pro- 
mote the  influence  and  auf>;ment  the  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome  ao:reeablv  with  the  universal  demand  of  tlie  Christian 
world.  But  the  svstem  of  ideas  by  which  the  Church  is  now 
judged,  and  whicli  men  attempt  to  impose  on  her,  is  not  the 
growtli  of  Catholic  ages,  or  the  product  of  Catholic  doctrines; 
it  is  not  adopted  where  they  are  held  in  their  utmost  inte-  / 
gritv  ;  but  is  promulgated  in  countries  either  heretical  or  in- 
fidel and  is  supremely  antagonistic,  not  to  the  present  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  only,  but  to  her  whole  history.  It  is  a 
r^orm  which  not  only  acknowledges  present  defects,  hut  im- 
plies a  permanent  and  continuous  error  in  her  whole  course ; 
and  condemns,  therefore^  the  essence,  not  an  accident.  Every 
step  taken  in  obedience  to  it  removes  her  further  from  h^ 
own  traditions  and  her  proper  ends. 

For  this  reason  we  repudiate,  not  the  interference  of  foreign  \ 
powers  merely,  but  their  advice.  The  Holy  See  requires  pro-  [ 
tection  not  only  from  tlie  hatred  of  those  who  would  destroy  \ 
it,  but  from  the  errors  of  ostensible  friends,  whose  improve- 
ments  would  be  equally  dangerous.    Reforms  such  as  are  f 
commonly  recommended  would  be  irreparable.    It  would  be 
better  that  the  Holy  Father  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English  fleet,  or  that  he  should  govern  the  Church  from 
Gaeta,  than  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  govern  his  do- 
minions on  the  principles  of  the  F rcnch  administration. 

We  are  told  that  the  Church  would  be  stronger  in  her 
own  sphere  if  she  were  freed  from  the  reproach  of  being  con- 
nected with  a  defective  temporal  government,  which,  if  it 
cannot  he  reformed,  had  hotter  be  aMlished.  Yet  few  of  those 
who  speak  so  ill  of  the  temporal  government  of  Borne  are 
really  solicitous  for  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  rule.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  both  its  Mends  and  its  enemies  should  have 
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miscalculated  to  so  great  an  extent;  that  a  change  which  the 
Bishops  oi  the  Church  have  universally  condemned,  which  no 
Catholic  of  note  has  any  where  admitted  as  a  possibility,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  ner  bitterest  enemies  so  eagerly  laboiar 
to  enforce^  should  in  lealitjr  promise  a  great  benefit  to  her.  Is 
it  more  likely  that  she  would  gain  or  lose  if,  on  this  important 
pointy  the  league  of  her  moat  yiolent  enemies  should  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  all  her  most  fidthful  Mends  ? 
The  argument  founded  on  the  scandal  of  the  bad  government 
seems  to  us  egregiousljr  foolish,  if  it  is  not  always  hypocri- 
tioaL  Would  those  who  cannot  trace  in  the  sovereign  of  the 
Boman  States  the  features  of  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  have 
recognised  on  Calvary  between  two  thieves  the  pcr-^on  of  the 
Son  of  God  ?  The  visible  signs  can  satisfy  only  those  who 
are  capable  of  porcoiving  the  invisible  signs  as  well. 

The  height  of  malignant  absurdity  is  the  plan  which  those 
who  are  rtnidy  to  sacrifice  the  temporal  power  propose  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Pope.  It  he  has  not  his  own  revenues, 
ho  must  live  upon  the  contributions  either  of  governments  or 
of  the  faithful.  None,  of  course,  can  bo  exj)ected  from  those 
states  that  are  not  Catholic ;  and  there  can  be  no  security  lor 
their  continuance  in  Catholic  states.  In  France,  where  no 
institution  is  safe,  no  promise  sacred,  even  for  a  single  gene- 
ration, there  would  be  little  hope  of  the  discharge  of  so  oner- 
ous and  unpopular  an  engagement.  Sudi  a  payment  would 
depend  on  the  durability  of  the  government  by  which  it  was 
undertaken,  on  the  continuance  of  a  respect  Ibr  religion  in 
the  ruling  quarters ;  and  it  would  be  exposed  to  all  the  risks 
of  revolution,  chanses  of  administration,  financial  necessities, 
and  war.  It  would  not  be  as  safe  as  the  interest  of  a  loan. 
Yet  many  powers,  Austria  and  Spain  among  the  number,  have 
failed  to  pay  debts  on  the  punctual  discharge  of  which  their 
financial  credit  depended.  Such  a  plan  would  render  the 
Head  of  the  (^'hnrch  dependent  for  his  maintenance  on  powers 
almost  all  of  which  have  despoiled  the  Churcli  at  home.  Long 
before  tlie  French  Revolution  there  was  a  tt  iulencv,  common 
to  all  (Catholic  countries,  to  curtail  the  revenues  which  the 
Pope  drew  from  them.  It  will  hardly  be  said  that  a  reliirious 
spirit  is  so  much  more  deeply  rooted  now  that  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  dano^er  is  out  of  the  (piestion.  There  is  no  Furopean 
state  in  which  a  tribute  such  us  is  proposed  would  be  worth 
five  years'  purchase. 

Nearly  the  same  arguments  apply  against  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  other  altemative»  tne  direct  contributions  of 
the  fluthM,  or  Peter^s  Pence.  They  would  be  liable  to  nearly 
all  the  contingencies  which  lender  uncertain  and  valueless  a 
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aimilar  tax  imposed  upon  the  states.  They  would  be  inters 
rapted  not  only  by  cbanges  of  religions  belief,  bnt  by  flnetna- 
tions  of  religious  sentiment,  by  war,  bv  pressure  of  taxation, 

by  tbe  law  of  the  land.  A  purely  voluntary  system,  which 
was  not  maintained  even  in  the  middle  ages,  would  be  still 
less  praotioable  now. 

The  points  on  which  we  bave  briefly  touched  are  some  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  insidious  of  those  which  are  advanced 
by  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  those  by  which  Catholics  are 
most  likely  to  bo  impressed.  They  are  not  the  true  motives 
of  our  antagonists.  For  men  who  arc  moved  by  hatred 
and  envy  we  have  no  arguments  in  reply.  There  are  adver- 
saries whom  we  must  combat,  whom  we  cannot  reconcile. 
Their  measures  are  not  founded  on  a  mistake  ;  they  know 
what  they  want,  and  how  to  seek  it.  They  are  right  in  re- 
garding the  Catholic  Church  as  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
weir  opinions  and  their  designs,  in  treating  the  temporal 

S^wer  of  the  Pope  as  the  foremost  bulwark  of  the  Church, 
nt  we  too  know  what  it  is  that  we  wish  to  preserve,  and  we 
know  how  to  preserve  it;  and  in  the  oonfliot  with  our  antago* 
nists  we  shall  be  as  consistent  and  as  uncompromising  as  they. 
The  position  of  the  Catholics  of  £ngland  is  clear.  They 


pditical  consistency  to  the  maintenance  of  his  legitimate  so- 


It  is  hard  for  a  French  Catholic  to  speak  with  detestation  of  a 
revolution  by  which  a  nation  asserts  its  rights  over  its  rulers;* 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  envelop  in  a  common  censure,  as  one  great 
political  crime,  the  Italian  war  and  the  insurrections  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  Englishmen  are  more  fortunate  in  the  analogy  of 
iheir  own  constitution,  and  in  the  examples  of  the  history  of 
their  country  of  the  two  principles  on  which  alone  both  sove- 
reignty and  property  repose — ri^ht  and  might.  The  fornaer 
is  the  principle  of  our  constitutiOD,  and  was  the  guide  of  our 
policy  from  we  time  of  the  Stuarts  to  that  \\  hen,  after  twenty 
years  of  war,  we  restored  the  Bourbons  in  France^  not  as  the 
best,  but  as  the  rightful  sovereigns.  We  have  seen  rince  then 

•  Pour  ma  part,  j'ai  toujours  profcsse  la  doctrine  que  1p  majorito  des 
^tatfi  de  r Europe  inoderne, — laSu<idc,  1' Aiii;let«.  rre,  le  Portugal,  la  lioUande, 
la  Belgique,  la  Cirt-ce, — ont  consacrte  i)iir  leur  exemple  ccUc  de  la  MUTC- 
nuncw  nationalc,  de  la  nece&site  du  conscntement  des  peuplet  ftU  gOttVerne- 
iBent  qui  les  reuit."  Montalcmbert,  i^iiC  ttlaFranee,  p..25. 
VOL.  U.  MEW  SSaiSS.  M 
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•  mott  sisnal  token  of  the  fldl  of  Hie  old  parties,  by  the  4e* 
dine  of  tEe  old  opiniont»  in  a  new  theory  adopted  liy  degene- 
rate Whigt  and  degenerole  TorieB^  and  earned  into  actioii  at 
ihe  time  of  the  Dnropean  congreoBeSy  of  which  the  propliet 
was  Mr.  Canning.  According  to  this  policy,  the  nghtl  of 
aoTereignty  aie  transferred  mMn  the  prince  to  tiie  people^ 
and  no  government  is  secure  except  its  power.  '  Against 
this  view,  which  unquestionably  prevails  now  in  the  public 
opinion  and  the  policy  of  England,  and  will  probably  prevail 
until  a  great  national  danger  has  aroused  in  us  a  horror  for 
doctrines  by  which  our  independence  and  our  free<lom  are 
imperilled,  we  have  no  other  weapon  but  Ibrce,  no  argument 
but  intimidation.  We  can  only  obtain  influence  over  those 
who  admit  it  by  a  display  of  our  unanimity  in  r^pect  of  the 
temporal  power.  This  is  now  our  only  security  ;  and  it  is  a 
very  feeble  one,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  nmnbers  and 
inflnenoe  we  equal  the  part^  m  whoee  eyee  Ae  Pope  la  aa 
Antichriat,  and  the  war  agamat  him  ia  a  holy  war.  Bat  it 
remaina  for  na  to  appeal  to  the  pnblio  law  which  is  at  tiie 
foondation  of  oar  whole  politioal  system,  and  to  do  oar  atmoat 
to  revive  those  principles  which  England  haa  already  anffisred 

•  Ibr  fi>rgetting,  and  which  are  the  etrongeet  security  of  her 
awn  greatneMy  aa  well  aa  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

THE  FOLITIQAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  POFEa^No^  L 

It  affords  a  melancholy  comfort,  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers 
which  encompass  the  Holy  See,  and  of  tlie  conspiracy  which 
is  81  eking  io  1)1  ot  it  out  from  the  political  world,  to  carry  back 
our  thoughts  to  those  ages  of  religious  and  political  faith  when 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged  by  a 
great  pcmon  of  the  Eoropean  atates.  No  writer  haa  attempted 
to  give  a  complate  aeooont  of  tiie  aocoeeaiYe  ateps  by  wnioh 
this  authority  extended  itself  in  oppositioin  to  uie  £mpm; 
nor  are  the  gnmnds  of  its  establishment  generally  onderrtood. 
A  short  description  of  what  then  occurred  must,  we  conome» 
interest  alike  the  student  of  history  and  the  sincere  Bonun 
Gatholic. 

It  ia  admitted  by  most,  if  not  all  historians,  that  in  the 
middle  ages  but  two  great  systems  of  Christian  states  were 
knowTi, — the  East- Roman,  or  Byzantine,  and  the  West-Ro- 
man, or  German  ;  and,  as  Koch  shows  in  his  Tableaux  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  European  states,  a  new  system  was  inau- 
gurated, only  at  the  threshold  of  modern  times,  by  the  ex- 
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peditioiKtfOhailes  Tin.  to  Italy,  fiodi  mediflmJ  fl^steiM 
togeti&er  oonmrifled  wh/A  is  called  the  retpubUea  Chrutiana, 

To  the  first,  tne  nohwrnatical,  belonged,  beeides  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  £iiBO|ie  and  Asia,  its  SlaTOBio  and  Rumanic  de- 
pendioncies ;  ana,  under  Majuael  ComneniUy  it  tried  to  draw 
Hungaiy  within  its  sphere,  while  to  a  certain  degree  also 
the  Russian  ooontries  might  be  given  to  it.  Separation  from 
ancient  Rome,  spiritual  connection  with  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  liturgy  and 
administration ;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Byzautine  ^aai- 
Xev?  as  tem{X)ral  head;  tlie  absence  of  the  characteristic  signs 
of  the  West,  of  parliamentary  assemblies,  of  the  independence 
of  the  clergy,  of  the  development  of  feudalism,  of  the  freedom 
both  of  peasants  and  of  towns;  bureaucratic  obstinacy;  the 
use  of  mercenaries  instead  of  national  troops, — these  form  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  its  influ- 
enoe  in  ao  fitf  aa  it  obtained  complete  aathoritjr.  «Add  to  fJua 
an  intense  and  fktal  hatred  of  the  West,  and  of  Borne  in 
partienlar,  together  with  a  certain  Ibrmal  otyiliaation,  which 
made  Bysantiom  the  Ohina  of  the  CSiristian  middle  ages. 
Geographically  the  Byzantine  system  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Greek  (Illyrian)  peninsula  ;  but  when  the  Hon- 
ganan  domination  estended  oyer  Dahnatia  and  Croatia,  it  was 
expelled  from  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and 
from  the  middle  Danube ;  whilst  on  the  lower  Danube  the 
boundaries  were  uncertain,  as  the  Bulgarian  empire  threw 
itsch  sometimes  into  the  arms  of  Rome»  sometimes  of  JBy- 
santium. 

Later  than  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  imperial  system  of 
the  Teutonic  states  arose.  Together  with  the  German  empire, 
divided  into  seven  duchies,  it  comprised  from  the  time  of 
Otho  I.  the  Italian  empire,  from  the  time  of  Conrad  II.  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  and  from  902  the  imperial  dignity,  which 
was  considered  as  tranelatio  impern  a  Franeii  ai  Germanoe, 
aa  in  the  days  of  CSbftrlemajpie  it  had  been  oonoeived  aa  Iront- 
iatio  mmerii  a  OratcU  ad  Jprancoi,  An  old  book  of  the  Gkw- 
pek  of  tne  time  of  the  Emperor  Hen^  II.  deeeribea  how  Jtome, 
Gallia,  Germania,  et  Slavonic  render  homage  to  the  West- 
Soman  emperor  of  the  (ierman  nation.  For  GaiUa,  Ger-^ 
maniOf  et  Italia  there  were  separate  chancellors  of  the  em- 
pire, in  the  Archbishops  of  Treves,  Menta,  and  Cologne  The 
emperor,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  considered  the  kings  of 
the  other  countries  as  his  provincial  dependents,  refjes  proving 
dales;  wliicli  lie  could  the  more  fairly  do,  since  Poland,  Bo- 
hemia, Denmark,  and  llunj^ary  liad  attached  themselves  to 
the  empire,  either  for  a  time  or  permuneutiy.  Thus  one  large 
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empiie,  extending  on  botb.  sides  of  the  Alps  from  the  centre  of 
Europe  as  far  north  as  south,  included  the  principal  nations  of 

Europe, — Germans,  Romans,  and  Slavonians,— and  consti- 
tuted the  West  as  diBtinct  from  the  East.  The  ancients,  whose 
states  either  consisted  of  bat  one  nation,  which  regarded  and 

treated  every  thing  that  was  not  Greek  as  barbarous,  or  else, 
where  several  nations  were  united  in  otio  oinpire,  deprived 
them  of  right  and  liberty,  could  not  show  any  thing  similar. 
Only  dying  and  decaying  nations  belonged  to  the  empire  of 
the  P^Hst ;  the  new  Roman  empire  embraced  the  most  vigorous 
and  flourishing  nations  on  earth,  united  them  by  one  faith 
and  one  empire,  and  gave  them  the  most  free  national  deve- 
lopment in  political  forms,  in  literature,  art,  commerce,  and 
science.  But  the  empire,  in  exhibiting  its  outward  strength 
under  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  emperors,  occasioned  the 
fonnatioQ  of  the  Papal  Mffetem,  which  had  originated  in  the 
cmposition  of  the  CatkoMo  countries  to  the  schimiatical  empire 
of  Bjsantium. 

Long  after  the  piety  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  induced 
them  to  offin*  at  the  shrine  of  the  ftinee  of  the  Apostles  the 
Peter's  pence  in  token  of  yeneratioil  and  gratitude  for  the 
conTcrsion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  realm,  Boris,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, sent  his  long  hair  to  St.  Nicholas  1.  (866)  as  a  sign  of 
submission,  and  called  himself  a  servant  of  God,  of  St  Peter 
and  liis  successor.  He  demanded  an  explanation  of  106  ques- 
tions, and  the  grant  of  a  special  patriarch  of  Bulgaria.  The 
Bul<rarian  prince  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical 
independence  of  Constantinople,  of  the  estiiblishment  of  a  spe- 
cial patriarcliate  for  Bulgaria,  and  the  attainment  of  papal 
prott^ction  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  Catholic  empire  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  barbarian  had  commenced  by  the  de- 
struction of  aU  the  nobles  who  opposed  him,  together  with 
their  wiyes  and  children ;  then  he  applied  to  IU>me,  where 
the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  with  ^reat  precaution,  and 
where  the  sanguinary  basis  of  neffotiations  was  no  more  liked 
than  the  Strang  demands.  In  870,  Bysantine  priests  suc- 
ceeded in  winnmg  Boris  again  for  Constantinople.  The  hair 
remained  at  Rome,  but  the  king  sought  his  fwtune  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  from  whence,  not  quite  150  years  after,  under 
Basilius,  the  Bulgarian  butcher,  followed  the  almost  entire 
destruction  of  his  tribe. 

The  first  transition  from  the  act  of  veneration  into  an  act 
of  submission  was  thus  made  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
prince  concerned,  but  it  had  no  further  effect ;  so  that  the 
centre  which  might  in  this  manner  have  been  formed  for  the 
Slavonic  people  who  dwelt  on  the  Danube  was  crushed  in  its 
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genn.  This  people  fell  into  the  hands  partly  of  the  Byzantines, 
partly  of  the  barbarous  Mag-yars,  ana  partly  into  those  of  the 
Germans.  The  last  made  Bohemia  a  tributary  duchy ;  but 
Poland  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  a  kingdom  by  the  Em- 
peror Otho  III.  through  the  coronation  of  the  Duke  Boleslaus 
Chrobvi,  and  to  haye  been  thus  drawn  into  the  German  system 
of  states.  At  all  events,  "  Otho,'*  as  Thietmar  of  Merseburg 
writes,  '*  made  Ale  king  of  I*oland,  who  till  then  had  been  a 
tributary,  a  sovereign  ;  and  raised  him  so  high,  that  he  Boon 
tried  to  bring  those  who  were  not  set  over  him  under  his  do- 
mmi<m9.aiid  to-make  them^alaTea.'^  The  union  with  Qermaay, 
which  bxonghi  only  dependence,  was  sooa  dissolyed  hj  Bolea- 
laiiB,  and  the  preliminaries  were  laid  of  a  similar  connection 
with  the  Roman  See ;  for  to  be  subject  to  the  Germans,  to 
reoeiye  jnstioe  at  their  hands,  was  considered  disgraceful  for 
a  Slavonian,  as  we  see  from  the  dd  Bohemian  poem  entitled 
**  Libassa's  Ck)urt."  But  it  was  no  disgrace  to  pay  tribute  to 
St.  Peter ;  and  it  was  ooDsidered  a  particular  honour  to  receive 
from  his  successor  a  crown  which,  being  sanctified  by  the 
papal  protection,  could  not  be  withdrawn.  Certain  it  is  that 
lioleslaus  sought  for  it  in  Home  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  it  was  granted.  Since  that  time  Poland  appears  among 
the  tributary  Roman  countries,  and  withdraws  from  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  order  to  join  tlie  papal  system  of  states. 

This  had  already  been  the  case  with  Hungary.  "When 
Stephen,  the  son  of  the  Hungarian  prince  Geysa,  tried  to 
establish  in  Hungary  a  Christian  empire,  he  received  baptism 
according  to  the  Homan  rite  ;  it  was  only  through  the  right 
estimation  of  its  situation,  between  the  Byzantine  and  German 
empires^  the  two  great  political  centres,,  as  Pope  Gregory 
wntest  that  Stephmi  committed  his  realm  to  the  Pope,  and 
received  a  papal  crown  from  ^j^lvester  H.  It  became  the 
real  apostohc  crown — a  title  applicable  to  no  other.  But  this 
was  not  a  mere  title  ;  it  permanently  secured  the  important 
border-land  of  Latin  Christendom  against  the  Greeks  on  one 
side*  and  against  the  supremacy  of  tiie  Cknnan  emperors  on 
the  other. 

"SVhen  the  Emperor  Henry  TIT.  wished  to  appoint  a  Ger- 
man vassal  in  HungtirA%  even  the  German  Pope  Leo  IX.  tried 
to  preserve  tlie  original  state  of  right  against  the  emperor. 
In  all  other  confederacies  of  states,  each  of  them  lost  some- 
thing of  their  independence,  and  the  princes  of  their  sove- 
reignty, to  the  supreme  power ;  that  which  we  are  describing 
conferred  a  guarantee  of  independence  for  the  stivtes  and  of 
sovereignty  for  the  princes. 

But  time^  which  does  not  respect-generalities^  and  which 
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tended  to  constitute  lej^islative  rules  in  the  place  of  vague 
and  indefinite  forms,  uiid  to  create  obi  illations  accurately 
defined,  had  already  found  in  vassalage  the  most  natural  ex- 
pression for  subordination,  till,  in  the  age  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, no  other  coald  be  imagined  tban.  feudalism.  Bj 
tiik  liniite  of  both  &c4on  were  nuMt  aocnralely  and 
mmifij  determmed ;  tbe  chiiz€b  bendf  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  tbe  feudal  mtem,  and,  as  we  know,  it  cost  more  ibm 
fifty  years*  war  (tbe  war  of  InTestitares)  between  the  Pope 
and  emperor  before  this  afiair  was  arranged  in  the  German 
empire>  and  l>efore  the  feudal  sjrsiem  oonld  be  oomfined  to  tbe 
supreme  dominion  of  the  temporal  power.  But  ^^ften^  in  the 
CoDoordat  of  Worms,  in  11 22,  tbe  dispute  of  InTestitares  had 
been  brought  to  an  end,  the  combat  broke  out  anew,  and  with 
greater  violence,  in  England,  under  ITenry  II.,  on  account  of 
tlic  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Thomas  aBecket  lost  his  life 
in  the  cause  ;  and  Enp^land,  under  John  Lackland,  almost  lost 
her  independence,  and  quite  lost  for  a  long  time  her  power 
and  authority. 

The  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  tbe  age  of  Gregorj* 
VII.,  witnessed  the  risv,  out  of  the  elements  already  men- 
tioned, of  a  political  system  which  encircled  the  West-liouian 
•empire  of  Germany,  and  from  which  erenG^ermany  and  France 
oomd  not  entirely  escape. 

After  the  esample  of  Poland,  Bohemia  also  sought  a  nearer 
xsonneetion  with  Borne.  The  ddke  Spitignew  had  vohintanly 
promised  an  annaal  tribute  of  100  pounds  of  silver  to  lae 
Holy  See,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  he  obtained  in  1059 
the  right  of  wearing  a  cap.  But  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  Bohemia  soon  supplanted  the  influence  of  the 
Pope.  The  duke  Wratislaus  received  from  the  German  king 
the  royal  chain.*  It  is  evident  that  this  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  imperial  authority  over  Bohemia,  as  in  later  times 
when  M'ladislaus,  the  second  king  of  Bohemia,  received  the 
royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.t  Nei- 
tlicr,  however,  was  arknowlcdged  by  the  Koman  See  as  a  le- 
gitimate king  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1204  tbatPremysl  Ott<x?ar 
obtained  from  Innocent  III.  the  recognition  of  a  dignity 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  German  and  Ghibelline  gift.  The 
abandonment  b\'  the  Bohemians  of  the  course  which  they  had 
adopted  under  Spitignew,  decided  the  future  fate  of  the  West- 

*  CMtt  (Henrleiit)  ducein  Bobemomm  "WttMnm  tmBolMiiiiB  qmn 
PolonitD  pnelecit  impoons  ea|iid  ijtti  maim  hm  fegalflm  dreiiliim.*'  Cb»- 
jmu  Pragensit,  1086. 

t  "  Imperator  Wladislaum  ducem  Bohemia  regis  inoniAt  diademate  de 
dnee  ngon  ooMtitiitaiik"   Gdmw  cmlHuigt  UIO. 
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era  Slaves.  They  became,  in  contradistinction  to  Poland,  a 
German  province  of  the  empire,  remained  so  notwithstanding 
their  Slavonic  nationality,  and  quietly  siiflbrcd  the  Slaves  of 
the  Elbe  to  be  germanised.  To  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Slavouic  tribes  was  added  another  fact  of  importance.  In  the 
year  1076,  Demetrius  (Swinomir),  who  had  been  unanimously 
elected  king  by  the  Groatiaa  and  Dalmatian  people,  receiyed 
from  the  hands  of  the  legate  of  Pope  Gregory  YIL  a  banner, 
sword,  sceptre^  and  crown,  in  return  ISor  the  solemn  promise 
of  fiddjty  an4  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  Groats  had  joined  the  l^yzantine  empire ; 
now  their  accession  to  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  system  was 
•ettled,  and  their  independence  secured.  It  was  only  when 
they  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  latter  against  the  llunffa- 
rians,  that  their  submission  to  the  apostolic  realm  was  made ; 
not  long  before,  Pope  Gregory  had  written  to  the  TTungarian 
king  Geysa :  "We  think  that  it  is  known  to  you  that  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  other  very  excellent  king- 
doms, must  remain  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  its  own  liberty." 
Substantially  nothing  was  altered  in  Hungary-  through  the 
annexation  of  the  Croats;  since,  indeed,  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom likewise  belonged  to  the  Papal  system.  Put  long  alter 
the  Croats  had  become  Hungarian  through  their  own  quarrels, 
when  Biach,  the  &yourite  residence  of  the  dukes  and  Kings  of 
Dabnatia  a^d  Croatia  (at  the  Riviera  deUe  Gaatella)  had  been 
destroyed,  when  the  Arpadiaa  dynasty  possessed  the  crown  of 
Swinomir,  and  ^e  Venetians  we  coast,  the  inhabitants 
Castel  Yecduo  used  to  assemble  at  the  annual  change  of  the 
supansi  to  celebrate  the  king's  festival  for  eight  days.  The 
newsupan  was  clothed  in  the  finest  national  dress ;  his  sandals 
were  adorned  with  gold  threadf  and  he  was  hailed  as  king. 
He  lived  for  eight  days  in  the  common  hall,  had  guards  around 
him,  granted  pardon  and  administered  justice;  and  disap- 
peared then  like  a  meteor,  as  did  the  kingdom  itseli^  and  the 
history  of  this  indolent  and  idle  tribe. 

while  the  Slavonic  West  was  thus  divided  between  Ger- 
many and  Hungary,  between  the  apostolic  and  imperial  domi- 
nion, Poland,  though  divided  in  various  ways,  maintained  its 
independence  ;  and  moreover,  in  the  year  121)5  the  Roman  See 
agreed  to  an  arrangement  for  its  preservation.  IVzwislaus 
duke  of  Ealisch  was  crowned  and  anointed  in  tiie  name  of 
Boniface  Yllf.,  and  Pdand  obtained  its  renovation  as  a  king^ 
dom.  Thus,  by  the  estabUshmoit  of  tiie  Papal  system  was  a 
£nrmu1a  devised  by  which  difierent  nations  roona  a  common 
centre,  and  by  which  their  paitional  unity  and  independence 
^ere  as  much  as  possible  secured. 
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We  turn  now  from  the  Eastern  states  to  the  south  and  the 
west  of  Europe. 

Southern  Italy  had  become  a  disagreeable  boundary  for 
the  West-Roman,  or  German  power.  Otho  II.  had  lost  the 
battle  of  Bossano ;  and  under  Otho  III.  the  influence  of  the 
Ghreeks  was  still  bo  maty  that  they  expelled  the  Gemiaa  Pope, 
Gregory  Y.,  with  tiae  aid  of  the  BomanB,  and  appointed  a 
Pope  of  their  own,  in  997.  When  the  Oerman  empeiors 
failed  to  fonn  a  state  oat  of  the  QtnekB,  Longohaids,  Italians, 
and  SaraeensofliOwer  Italy,  which,  from  its  situation  heyond 
the  Boman  state,  could  not  but  be  of  exceeding  import- 
ance to  maintain  the  imperial  sway  in  Italy,  it  was  under- 
taken by  Norman  adventurers.  Conrad  the  Salian  thought 
he  had  done  his  duty  when  he  invested  Ranulf  the  Norman 
with  Aversa,  conquered  by  Ilanulf  in  1028.  But  now  a 
new  centre  was  being  formed  in  the  important  Melfi  in 
Apulia,  under  the  sons  of  the  Norman  »Sire  do  Ilautevillc.  As 
yet  the  threatening  storm  could  be  obviated  by  a  union  of  the 
Byzantine  and  German  emperors  with  Pope  Leo  IX.;  but  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  abandoned  the  Pope;  and  the  Pope,  after 
the  manner  of  the  German  Bishops,  who  used  to  go  to  war 
themselves,  collected  an  ai-my  of  Swabian  and  Lrougobard 
knights,  and  took  the  field  against  the  Normans;  but  was 
d^iBated  by  them,  and  takqiprisoner* 

The  d^eat  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  at  Givitata,  on  the  16ih  of  June 
105d»  settled  the  condition  of  Southern  Italj  for  the  rest  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  Normans  remained  m  the  country  as 
Tassals  of  the  Roman  See.  Some  years  later,  Robert  Guiscard 
was  acknowledged  by  Nicholas  ll.  as  duke  of  Apulia  and  of 
both  Calabrias,  and  as  the  future  master  of  Sicily ;  and  all 
this  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Holy  See."  The  new  duke 
defended  Pope  Gregor}'  VII.  against  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  son 
of  Henry  TIT.  overthrew  the  Greek  and  Tjonfjobard  dominions 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  threatened  even  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Before  Jerusalem  was  conquered,  Sicily  was  taken  from  the 
Saracens  by  the  Norman  duke  Roger,  and  the  Italian  sea 
freed  from  the  power  of  the  Moslem ;  but  it  was  not  before 
the  twelfth  century  that  the  different  Norman  dominions  were 
united  under  the  descendants  of  Roger  the  conqueror  of 
Sicily,  and  that  the  different  Norman  possessions  in  Italy 
still  feudally  dependent  on  the  Boman  Bee  were  raised  to  a 
kingdom,  which  was  subject  to  the  Church,  27th  Septemher 
1130.  The  new  kinadom  ozi^iated  in  the  schism  hetween 
Bope  Anaoletns  and  Innoeent  II.,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
the  latter  27th  July  1139.  It  was  in  Tain  that  the  Emperor 
liothar  III.  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  destroy  the  ne(w 
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realm,  and  to  extend  the  imperial  dominion  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  The  Emperor's  departure  for  Germany,  and  early 
death  ;  the  death  of  Count  Rainulf  of  Avellino,  who  had  heen 
raised  by  Tx)thar  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Apulia ;  and  the 
death  of  Anacletus,  11 '57  or  1138, — caused  this  change,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Italy  for  centuries.  The  Norman  kingdom 
remained  a  Papal  fief,  and  the  same  was  afterwards  tlie  case 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Hohenstauffen.  The  French  king- 
dom of  the  House  of  Anjou  became  so  likewise ;  and  many  as 
were  the  lords  Naples  afterwaids  obeyed,  by  all  of  tbem 
the  white  palfrey  was,  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, sent  to  Borne,  even  by  the  Bourbons,  in  tol^n  of  depend- 
enoe,  whidh,  indeed,  in  latter  times  scarcely  existed  more  than 
in  name.  But  as  long  as  real  yassalage  existed,  the  greatest 
complications  of  the  history  of  the  world  were  causofl  by  it. 
The  fall  of  the  House  of  the  Hohenstauffen  stood  in  dose 
connection  with  tlie  feudal  tenure  of  the  Sicilian  crown  from 
the  Holy  See  with  that  of  the  emperor;  as  also  did  the 
change  in  the  states  of  W^estern  Europe,  which  proceeded 
from  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  became  the  cause  of  the  great- 
est conflicts  in  Europe, — the  termination  of  the  (husades,  and 
the  decline  of  the  Germanic  empire,  as  well  as  the  accession  of 
the  royal  house  of  France  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Hun- 
gary, which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  European  polities. 

In  the  same  years  when  the  lloman  See  obtained  in 
Lower  Italy  a  powerful  protector  in  the  person  of  an  op- 
pressor who  had  borne  arms  against  it,  Bertrand,  by  the 
grace  of  God  oonnt  of  Provence,  surrendered  to  the  Pope 
and  his  snocessors.  ^  He  promised  to  be  fhithful  to  Pope  Gm- 
ffory  Vll.,  paid  him  all  dne  honour,  and  left  in  1081  all 
the  churches  he  possessed  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors. 
Already  some  years  earlier,  Evalus,  count  of  Boceir  in  Spain, 
had  oommitteJ  to  the  Boman  See  his  conque  sts  over  the  Sa- 
raoens.  Alexander  II.  accepted  the  donation.  Gregory  YIL* 
urged  on  this  occasion  the  restoration  of  the  old  privileges 
which  were  due  to  the  Roman  See  from  the  Yisijroths  in 
Spain,  and  were  partly  deduced  from  the  supposed  donation 
of  Constantine.  And  when,  now  some  years  alter  the  defeat 
of  the  Christians  by  the  Marobeths  at  Salaksa,  the  latter  re- 
sumed the  offensive,  Bercngarius  count  of  Barcelona  (lOSU) 
gave,  with  the  same  expression  as  the  count  of  Provence,  his 
whole  honour,  as  it  was  due  to  him,  together  with  the  city 

*  **Koti  latere  tos  credimus/'  wrote  the  Pope  in  1073,  **regiram  Hiepeafae 

ab  antiquo  proprii  juris  Petri  fuissc;  etadhuc  licet  diu  a  paganis  hit  occupa- 
turn,  lege  tamen  juatitise  iiou  evacuata,  nulli  mortoliuiix  sed  soli  apo&toUcn 
ledi  ex  ae^uo  pcrCiiMBe"  0073,.  34,  3d}. 
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of  Tarragon,  oQnqumd  ia  the  year  1090,  to  St  Peter ;  re» 
oeivinff  it  back  as  a  Papal  fief*  for  whioh  he  promised  an 
annual  tribute  of  five  pounds  of  silver.  Alfonso  YI.,  king 
of  Castile,  had  given  up  to  Count  Henry,  of  the  Burgundiaa 
house,  the  country  between  the  Minho  and  Bouro  (Portugal) 
as  a  Castilian  fief,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  tlio  .Marobeths.  When  Alfonso,  Henr^^'s  son, 
marched  against  the  Saracens,  previously  to  the  great  victory 
of  Ourique,  he  phiced  liiinself  and  his  kingdom  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter,  and  paid  as  victor  the  annual  tribute 
of  four  ounces  of  gold  to  the  llonian  Soc.  After  he  hud 
taken  Santurcm  ami  Evora,  Lisbon  and  Aleintcjo,  Alexander 
III.,  the  great  adversary  of  Frederick  L  (IJarbarossa),  raised 
him  to  the  diijiiiily  of  an  hereditary  king ;  but  he  bound  him- 
self in  1171)  to  pay  to  the  Homan  Church  lUO  byzant  ines  (^ince 
1212  =2  murks  of  gold).  "  The  little  annual  tribute,"  says 
Spittler  {Historj  oj  the  European  States,  L  p.  126),  "was  the 
safest  guarantee  against  all  leudal  pretensions  of  Cbstile."  It 
has  b^  erroneously  inferred  from  the  motto  oi  Uie  Portu- 
guese kings, "  Gratia  Bei  sum  id  quod  sum/'  that  the  entranoe 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  into  the  Papal  system  took  place 
in  a  more  independent  manner.*  But  the  princes  of  the 
middle  ages  did  not  perceive  any  loss  of  dignity  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  rather  increase  of  strength;  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  realms  from  the  Koman  See,  the  supreme 
spiritual  and  judicial  tribunal,  was  secured,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  new  system  was  undertaken  by  the  Popes. 
Twenty-five  years  latt  r,  Aragon  followed  the  example  f)f 
Portugal;  and  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Ilx  l  ian  peninsula  was  bounded  on  the  cast  and 
west  by  kingdoms  which  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
Roman  See.  Whilst  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  by  the  perti- 
nucioutj  conflicts  between  the  German  emperors  Ilenry  IV., 
Henry  Y.,  and  Frederick  I.  (Barbaroasa),  and  the  Popes,  the 
idiole  politiosl  system  of  the  middle  ages  threatenea  to  fall 
asunder,  a  new  combination  began  to  he  formed  in  the  east, 
south,  and  west ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  intrinsie 
right  with  whidi  Pope  Gregory  YlL  oould  imagine,  after 
Henry's  deposition,  that  the  new  kiuff  of  the  Germans  should 
solemnly  bind  himself  to  the  Roman  &e — to  beoomc  the  milei 
of  the  rope,  not,  as  Henry  had  done,  to  fight  against  him. 

The  north  of  £urope  received  the  £uth  under  totallv  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  the  Roman  empire.    In  the  latter 
the  emperors  and  their  subordinat^es  in  authority  embraced 
Ohristianitj  quite  late,  and,  indeed,  only  when  all  the  means 
*  OnunmoD^  UiitL  Oallis^  libu  i.  (u  71* 
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of  resistance  were  exhausted.   In  the  Germanic,  and  later  in 

the  Roman  countries,  it  took  root  because  king  and  people 
resolved  to  embrace  it  voluntarily  and  simultaneously.  This 
may  account  for  the  eagerness  of  the  neophytes  not  only,  as 
wa^i  common,  to  place  their  crowns  under  the  protection  of 
St.  I^eter,  but,  like  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  OfFa  king 
of  Mercia,  and  at  last  Ethelwulf  as  king  of  all  the  Saxon 
tribes,  to  engage  to  pay  tribute  to  St.  Peter.  It  was  not  that 
the  Roman  See  obliged  England  to  pay  tribute  to  St.  Peter 
(the  Peter's  pence),  but  that  the  pence,  collected  from 
hoose  to  hoii0e>  were  a  Toluntary  donation  of  the  people ;  of 
vhich,  moreoTer,  only  one  half  oame  into  the  huids  of  the 
Pope,  while  the  other  was  g^yen  to  the  sdiool  of  the  Angles 
at  Rome,  and  to  the  English  hospital  which  was  connected 
with  it. 

Under  a  banner  wliich  Nicholas  II.  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented to  William  the  Conquefor,  the  latter  had  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  The  Pope  had 
acknowledged  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  instead  of  Harold, 
and  the  battle  of  Hastings  (lOGG)  assumed  the  character  of  an 
ordeal.  William,  on  his  part,  sent  the  banner,  the  usual  sign 
of  feudal  dependence,  as  an  oblation  to  Rome  ;  refused  the  re- 
quisition of  Pope  Gregory  to  pay  homage  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessor {Jidelilatein  facere  nohii  /icc  ro/o,  (jiiui  iicc  rcjo  promisi 
nec  anfcce.ssores  meos  antecessoribus  tuis  feclsse  amiperio),  but 
promised  to  pay  the  St.  Peter's  pence.  Nevertheless  the 
Pope  treated  him  as  a  trusty  and  well -beloved  son  of  St. 
Peter  ("fidelis  S.  Petri  et  noster."  Baronius,  1080,  59),  and 
required  of  him  to  allow  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  Bishops 
to  go  freely  to  Rome  (102^. 

After  the  dynasty  of  William  the  Oonqueror  had  become 
extinct  heneaih  the  weight  of  its  orimes»  fienry  XL  tried  to 
subject  the  Church  of  England  to  the  feudal  system.  The 
founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet,  however,  being  at 
war  with  his  own  sons,  saw  himself  forced  to  do  what  Wil- 
liam I.  had  scouted ;  he  acknowledged  England's  feudal  de- 
pendence upon  the  Roman  See.*  England  had  become  a 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Ilcnry  received  for  it  the  protection 
of  the  l*ope ;  and  the  rebellious  sons  were  excommunicated. 
Before  this  time,  as  early  as  1155,  Henry  had  notified  to 
Pope  Adrian  his  intention  to  invade  Ireland*  in  order  to 

•  Sec  Heniy's  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  111. :  **  Vestne  Jurisdictionis  est 
regnum  AngUsB.  et  quantum  ad  feudatorii  juris  obligationem  Tobit  duntaxat 

obnoxius  tencor  et  ODstringor.  Experiatxir  Anglia  rjuid  possit  Tliiinanus  Pon- 
tifex,  et  quia  materialibus  arnu«  non  utitur,  patrimonium  B.  Pelri  spirituali 
gUdio  tuMtur."  Bar.  9. 
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subject  the  people  to  laws,  of  which  they  were  considered  to  be 
destitute,  and  to  extirpate  at  the  same  time  the  vices  of  which 
they  were  accused.  When  the  Pope  wrote  thereupon  that 
Ireland,  and  all  islands  which  the  iSuu  of  Justice,  Christ, 
shines  upon,  belonged  to  the  rights  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Bo* 
man  Ohurch,  Henry  promised  to  pay  for  each  hooee  in  Ireland 
a  denarius  per  annum  to  St  Peier,  and  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  Church  there.  Upon  this  Pope  Adrian  allowed  the 
English  long  to  undertake  the  ejEpedition  to  Ireland,  which 
established  the  soyereign  authority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Normans  over  the  Celts.  The  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  object  to 
the  proceeding  of  the  Pope  oonceming  Irehmd ;  though  for 
England  herself  it  became  the  commencement  of  a  great 
change,  and  led  to  her  entrance  into  the  political  system  of 
Kome.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  proud  and  impetuous 
King  Henry  was  not  of  opinion  that  England  had  bythis  drawn 
a  humiliation  upon  herself:  the  extension  of  his  power  over 
Ireland,  and  tlie  restoration  of  peace  in  the  country,  were  im- 
portant advantages.  If  the  powerful  ruler  whom  the  West 
of  France  obeyed,  did  not  sink  in  the  eves  of  his  conttni- 
poraries  because  he  was  in  one  of  his  possessions  a  vabsal  uf 
France, — to  become  a  vasbal  ot  tlie  Pope  offered,  at  all  events, 
less  daugeri  and  far  greater  advantages  for  the  kingdom 
itself,  than  to  be  a  feudatoiy  of  the  French  king.  Henry  bad 
already  made  Irelttid  a  tnbutary  country,  when  he  deisided 
to  make  England  a  patrimony  of  the  Reman  See.  He  cer- 
tainly knew  what  he  was  dmng  in  1155  and  1178,  and  that 
the  step  which  he  took  in  117^  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  the 
submission  of  England  to  the  Iloman  See,  as  a  complete 
feudal  fief,  although  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  last 
change  of  afiairs  could  have  taken  plaoe  only  under  such  a 
miserable  and  contemptible  prince  as  was  John  Lackland, 
whom  the  English  felt  called  upon  to  resist  not  only  by 
themselves  rebelling  against  him,  but  also  by  inviting  l*ope 
Innocent  III.  to  ^  indicate  the  rights  of  the  Church.  The 
submission  of  John,  however,  saved  England  from  the  fate  of 
becoming  a  French  province.  The  king  transferred  '*  spon- 
taneously, and  upon  the  council  of  his  nobles,  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  Ronuin  See,'*  in  order  to 
obtain  them  again  from  it  as  a  vassal ;  promised  to  take  the 
oath  of  a  vafesal  {/niuuiyium  ligiuin),  which  he  also  really  did; 
so  that  he  became  a  vassal  to  God,  to  St.  Peter*  to  the  Ro" 
man  Church,  to  his  master  Pcoe  Innocent  III.  and  his  lesi« 
timate  anoceisors,  in  1213.  He  paid  for  England  700,  for 
Ireland  300  marks  of  silrer ;  hut  the  Pope  made  him  under- 
stand that  he  now  possessed  tiie  two  countries  in  a  much  more 
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solemn  And  ereditaUe  manner^  and  that  tbat  wHch  belonged 
to  the  priest  belonged  now  to  the  kingdom,  and  wee  vemd, 
joat  as  we  read  in  Moees  and  St  Peter.* 

The  Pope's  words  were  about  the  royal  priesthood  of  the 
Jews,  but  in  deed  he  delayed  the  expedition  of  Philip  Augus- 
tas to  England ;  he  protected  King  John  against  theEn^ish 
barons,  who  wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  orown,  and  against 
the  dauphin  Louis,  who  had  already  come  over  to  England ; 
and  when,  amid  these  confusions,  King  John  died,  without 
80  much  as  belonjofing  to  himself  {?ien  se  ipsum  possidere\  as 
Matthew  Paris  says,  Heurylll.,  vassal  of  the  Tloman  Church, 
maintained  himself  only  through  her  protectiou  against  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Plantaf^enet. 

In  a  similar  manner  Pope  Innocent  had,  at  a  general  de- 
sertion of  the  followers  of  his  father  King  Henr}'^  VI.,  pro- 
tected the  boy  Frederick  II.,  feudatory  king  of  Sicily,  in  the 
possession  of  his  maternal  inheritance,  when  the  Norinaii 
hereditary  kingdom  in  Lower  Italy  had,  through  Constance, 
come  to  Heniy  VI.*  the  Hohenstanffen. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  king  John,  Reginald 
king  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  whom  the  Heraides  and  Oricneys 
also  belonged,  submitted  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  See. 
As  usual  dLso,  Reginald  changed  his  hereditary  possessions 
into  a  Papal  fief,  which  he  received  back  again  as  such, 
and  for  which  he  paid  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  marks. 
There  were  then  onl^  a  very  few  states  that  kept  aloof  irom 
a  system  which,  resting  on  a  voluntary  submission,  promised 
to  give  the  West  of  Europe  quite  a  different  centre  than  that 
which  the  German  emperor,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  in- 
tended to  establish  by  the  force  of  arms.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  violent  strun^gles  of  the  emperors  with  the  Popes,  when 
the  latter  often  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  as  quiet  property, 
the  Papal  league  formed  itself  as  if  off-hand,  and  had  at  last, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  increased  so 
vastly  that  it  overshadowed  the  imperial  league.  Only  the 
French  crown,  which  still  lived  upon  the  memory  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Carolingian  greataess,  and  which  already 
Pope  Gregory  called  the  first  empire  of  the  West,  kept  en- 
tirely aloof  from  it ;  though  the  king  had  already  become  rex 
Christian  issimuSf  an  expression  which  is  repeatedly  used  by 
John  of  Salisbury  oonceming  the  French  king,  when  he  was 
affording  protection  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  against  "the 
tyrant  of  Europe^"  Frederick  L  of  Hohenstauffen. 

•  **  Ecoe  ftttblimiot  et  solidiut  iilino  obtinMillo  rc^na  qunm  hactcnus  ob- 
tinueris,  cum  jam  sacerdotalc  sit  rcf^ium  ct  sacerdotiura  sit  regale,  aicuC  in 
eplttola  PetruA  et  Moses  in  lege  testoutur."    liaynoldus,  1213,  83. 
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THK  FORMS  OF  INTUITION.—No.  IL 

Our  next  step  is  to  show  how  the  fiye  forms  of  intuitioiL 
complete  the  map  of  the  soul;  how  (1)  space  and  Ume  ex- 
haust all  phenomena,  while  (2)  force,  knowing  power,  and 
wiU  exhaust  all  substance.  About  the  first  question  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt ;  the  second  requires  explanation. 

That  absolute  Being  may  be  analysed  into  power,  intel- 
lect, and  will,  is  a  recognised  truth  ;  **  the  wise  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  force,  intellect,  and  love  are  to  absolute 
being  what  the  three  dimensions  are  to  body;  and  that  they 
constitute  its  unity  as  the  three  dimensions  of  space  conbiitute 
the  unity  of  the  solid."*  "  "We  conceive  God  to  operate  with. 
each  of  these  three  attributes  as  if  they  were  three  di^tinct 
faculties,  while  we  reduce  the  action  of  His  other  operative 

attributes  to  one  of  these  three  modee,  not  one  of 

which,  taken  al)stractecllv,  or  it  may  exist  in  creatures,  is 
necessarily  united  with  either  of  the  others ;  for  power  may 
be  conceived  without  intelligence,  and  intelligence  without 
yolition."t  ^  To  these  three  all  the  other  properties  of  God^ 
which  express  any  operation,  such  as  mercy  and  justice,  are 
easily  reduced ;  indeed,  the  latter  are  no  other  than  the  three 
former  distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
different  external  objects  of  their  exercise."^  CampaneUa 
calls  these  forms  **  the  three  primordialities"  of  God. 

But  tbere  is  not  the  same  unanimity  in  analysing  the 
human  soul  into  these  three  primordial  powers.  Plato  di- 
vided it  into  the  reasonable,  tne  irascible,  and  the  concupis- 
cent parts.  Aristotle  divided  the  reasonable  son!  into  sensi- 
bility, intellect,  and  desire.  St.  Augustine  similarly  divided 
it  into  memory,  kiiowinf]^  power,  and  will;  and  this  division, 
in  spite  of  the  indistiuctnc-Bs  of  the  first  two  terms,  has,  out 
of  respect  to  its  great  author,  been  generally  treated  as  more 
strictly  scientific  than  he  meant  it  to  be — seeing  that,  in  pro- 
posing it,  he  distinctly  asserts  that  these  three  faculties  do 
not  make  up  the  w  hole  conscious  self,  and  that  he  only  se- 
lects them  because  diildzen  are  tested  in  the  three  points  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  inclinataon.§ 

•  Gratry,  Connaissance  de  Dieu,  vol.  ii.  c.  viii.  §  6,  p.  134,  4th  ed. 
t  Ubagns,  Theodica>a,  nod.  372,  373,  3d  ad. 

X  ClaessoDs,  Oiitolo^a,  no.  115.  CImmom  and  Ubagha  are  proCeaiOBi 

of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louraia. 

$  De  Trin.  z.  11 ;  **  Bemotis  igitur  pauliaper  emtgrUqmorwm  awmr  trijpm 

ciria  ett,  tria  haec  j>i)fissiminn  cruisi  Icratc  tractemus,  mcmoriani,  iutcUigen- 
tium,  Toluntatcm.  In  his  cnini  tribus  inspici  aoleat  etiam  ingerift  parrulo- 
rum,  ci^usmodi  prtef(;rant  indolem." 
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After  St.  Auguatme^  the  Schools  taught  thai  the  triune 
image  of  God  in  man  is  found  in  his  memory,  underatanding, 
and  will.  Bat  to  defend  this  position,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  human  memory  the  representative  of  the  Divine  jvotoer;* 
and  to  assign  as  ito  office  *'  Divinitatis  potentium  cogitare/' 
and  as  its  disease  impotence  and  wealmess."  But  St.  Au- 
gostine  had  given  a  better  analysis  of  the  mindf  into  esse, 
none,velle,  being,  knowing,  willing.*'  Being  obviously  an- 
swers to  power,  since  all  reality  is  a  force.  I^cibniz*  follows 
this  analysis.'  "Answering  to  the  Divine  power,  knowledge, 
and  will,  we  find  in  the  soul  the  subject  or  base,  the  jjerecp- 
tive  faeulty,  and  the  appetitive  faculty" — appetitus  humanus 
qui  est  voluntas  ;§  the  perceptive  power,  which  is  the  reason  ; 
and  the  base,  which  is  the  substance  or  being  of  the  soul. 
Boesuet  also  finds  in  tlie  soul  "  ces  trois  choses,  etre,  eounaitre, 
et  vouioir  ;''||  while  Thomassin^  substitutes  unity"  for  the 
base,  but  with  the  same  intemtion.  Isidore**  had  boldly 
identified  memory  with  this  mental  base  or  essence:  ''The 
memory  is  the  mind.  As  vivifying  the  body,  it  is  soul ;  as 
bowing,  it  i»  mind;  as  iriUing,  it  is  i^-,  as  recoUecting. 
it  IS  memory. 

And,  in  fiust,  when  the  schoolmen  examine  the  conditions 
of  human  acts,  they  no  longer  adhere  to  St.  Augustine  s  first 
analysis.  Human  acts  imply  power,  or  they  cannot  be; 
reason  and  will,  or  they  cannot  be  human.  Tience  all  free- 
dom requires  a  certain  "liberty  of  power,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  will/*tt  St.  Augustine  had  said  as  much  in  his  book  on 
free-will.  Hence  we  must  not  wonder  if  St.  Tlionias,  who,  in 
his  speculative  theology,  had  adhered  to  ihe  "  memory,  reason, 
and  will,"  begins  his  moral  theology  with  a  diiicrent  division, 
and  quotes  St.  John  Damascene*+  as  his  authority  for  saying 
that  the  image  of  God  in  man  consists  in  his  "  intelligence, 
freedom  of  will,  and  spontaneity  of  power.' 'j^ij 

To  substitute  "  memory*'  with  the  schoolmen^  or  sensi* 
bility''  with  €hnKtiT,l||i  Gousin,^^  and  the  mass  of  modem 
psychologies,  for  the  simple  form  of  fwrcB  ot  power ^  tends  to 
render  a  systematic  psychology  needlessly  difficult.  Doubt- 
less the  memory  or  sensibility  is  the  great  sphere  and  store- 
house of  the  creative  force  of  man ;  a  force  which  always 

*  St.  Boniard,  tetm.  xlr.  de  diTenis*  alias  i.  ex  pat  vis. 
t  Oonftm.  lib.  xiii.  c.  11.  %  Monadologie,  no.  48. 

J  St.  Thomas,  Sum.  1,  2n,  q.  2,  art.  7.  ||  E16vaUon«,  »em.  ii.  no.  6. 

4  Dog.  Theol.  pt.  i.  lib,  i.  c.  xix.  6  5 :  cf.  St.  lliom.  Sum.  1,  q.  11.  art.  1. 
**  Origir.uin,  xi.  1.  ff  St.  Bernard  de  Gratia  et  Lib.  Arb.  passim. 

XX  Dc  Fid.  lib.  ii.  c.  xii.  \\  St.  Thomas,  Prologus  iu  iaia2». 

Counaissance  de  1' Ainc,  iiv.  iii.  c.  i. 
Da  Yni,  du  Beaii»  et  da  Bien,  Ire  lefon. 
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remains  "  immanent,"  and  cannot  really  put  itself  forth  be- 
yond the  soul ;  for  though  it  directs,  it  does  not  constitutey 
the  force  which  moves  the  hody.  Gratry  describes  the 
sensibility  as  "  a  spring  always  flowing  and  fermenting ; 
consisting  of  instincts  and  desires,  not  of  perceived  ideas  or 
voluntary  movements :  an  instinctive  fund  of  force,  obscure, 
involuntary,  undefined,  rich,  which  is  my  life-spring,  my 
base,  my  fulcrum,  and  my  food."*  These  '*  instincts"  and 
"desires"  belong  rather  to  knowledge  and  will  than  to  pure 
force.  We  rather  understand  force  to  be  that  which  in  God 
gives  and  creates  real  existences ;  in  man,  receives  the  shock 
of  them  and  diBOOTen  them;  in  tbe  world,  strikes.  nA  as  ob- 
jeotive,  and  disoovers  itself  to  ns  as  reality. 

2.  In  examining  whether  these  five  forms  complete  ihe 
map  of  the  mind,  the  first  step  is  to  fit  them  together,  and  to 
asstgn  each  its  own  province.  Our  readers  will  allow  us  to 
use  metaphors  which,  though  current  with  Plato,  will  sound 
strange  to  cars  accustomed  to  the  modern  abstract  termino- 
logy. With  the  ancients  the  soul  is  a  sphere,"  or  a  "  cirde^** 
or  even  an  "onion."  Such  metaphors  seem  to  modems  ca- 
pable of  giving  only  gross  and  material  views,  or  dim  and 
shadowy  notions.  Still,  as  all  metapliysical  terms  oriirinally 
belonged  to  the  physical  order,  and  have  only  been  refined 
and  spiritualised  by  use,  w^hich,  while  it  renders  language 
more  precise,  tends  also  to  decrease  its  power,  and  make  it 
colourless  and  unsuggcstive,  we  ouglit  at  times  to  recur  to 
the  fountain-head  for  more  vivid  metaphors,  new  or  old.  No 
strict  rule  will  apply.  Metaphysical  thought  is  a  science ; 
but  metaphysical  expression  is  an  art,  like  poetry  or  painting. 
It  is  not  as  if  some  words  had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the 
world  of  mind,  others  to  that  of  matter ;  all  originalfy  denoted 
sensible  thin^,  but  haye  been  mdually  abstracted  mm  body, 
and  appropriated  to  spirit.  But  as  this  assertion  does  not 
afEect  our  argument,  we  will  not  stay  to  prove  it. 

A  vocabulary  of  mind  having  once  been  secured,  mistake 
is  henceforth  impossible.  The  ancients,  who  called  liie  soul  a 
▼apour,  a  breath,  or  a  sphere,  might  seem  in  danger  of  mate- 
rialism ;  but  we  may  return  to  the  terms  of  the  childhood  of 
philosophy  without  fear  of  putting  her  into  her  cradle  again; 
she  is  strong  enough  to  hold  her  conquest  of  an  abstract  no- 
menclature, which  has  once  for  all  established  the  possibility 
and  the  reality  of  metaphysical  thoii2:ht :  no  new  metaphors 
will  hlot  out  the  memory  of  this  conviction.  We  may  safely 
liken  the  soul  to  a  series  of  concentric  transpai'ent  spheres, — 

*  ConiiaisMuiice  de  T  Aine,  liv.  L  c.  i.  $  2. 
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"  involviiifT  and  involved, 
•  ■    Sphere  within  sphere ;  and  every  space  betweeu. 
Peopled  with  unimaipnaUe  shapes ; 
Yet  each  inter-transpicooua  ;  and  they  whirl 
Over  each  other  with  a  tiiousand  motions,*"*^ — 

without  leading  men  to  think  it  a  gelatinous  organism,  or  a 
eeries  of  cells  one  within  auothcr,  transmitting  rays,  like  the 
eoats  of  an  eye,  or  secreting  its  product  like  a  stomaeh.  We 
nay  say  that,  in  the  interchange  of  perception  and  thought 
between  the  central  self  and  external  objecta,  the  rays  have  to> 
traverse  a  series  of  media,  whose  oolonrs  they  borrow  in  pass- 
ing, and  whose  species  thfljy  assume,  with  as  good  right  as 
Locke  talks  of  the  tabula  raiaf  or  Leibniz  of  the  veined 
marble.  Let  us,  then,  oompai  c  the  soul  to  a  concentric  series 
of  spherical  surfiices,  on  wnich  she  receives  the  photographs 
of  the  senses  from  without^  or  sketches  the  movements  of  the 
spiritual  activity  within. 

The  outside  coat  is  the  blank  surface  or  form  of  space,  OD. 
which  all  extended  ])]ien()inenii  are  depicted. 

The  next  behind  this  is  tlu>  tablet  of  time,  a  form  on  which 
foiccession  and  duration  are  represented  )>y  tlie  symbol  of  mo- 
tion. The  perception  of  a  moving  phenomenon  employs  both 
these  forms.  We  put  the  tablet  of  time  within  that  of  space  ; 
because,  while  space  is  repres(»ntable  without  conditions  of 
time,  time  can  only  be  represented  in  terms  of  space,  as  the 
motion  of  a  point  along  a  single  line.  Space  is  the  primary 
intuition,  self-evident,  obtrusive ;  time  is  behind  it,  more  oo* 
some,  only  to  be  represented  as  reflected  upon  it. 

But  a  moving  phenomenon  implies  more  than  extension 
and  soccession-^it  implies  a  motive  force.  Time  and  spece^ 
bein^  only  the  passive  measures  and  frames  of  things,  tdl  us 
nothing  of  the  thing  in  itself,  or  of  the  force  that  moves  it. 
By  space  and  time  we  investigate  its  shape^  size,  velocity, 
duration,  direction,  and  position;  but  no  more.  If  we  would 
transcend  these  caiegories,  and  pass  from  the  phenomenon  to 
the  substance  and  force  of  the  thing,  we  have  already  risen 
to  the  level  of  ideas  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  terms  of 
space  and  time,  nor  ade(piatcly  represented  tlirou;^li  tliese 
forms  exclusively :  for  the  outline  is  not  the  essence  of  an 
object,  nor  velocity  the  essence  of  motion  ;  we  require  a  new 
mental  tablet,  on  whose  surince  to  repnsent  the  tiling,  no 
longer  as  phantom  or  phenomenon^  but  as  actual  substance 
or  ibrce. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  sphere  of  force,  the  couliues  of 

*  Shelley,  Prometheoi,  sot  IT. 
VOL.  II.  NEW  SERIES.  M 
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the  we  and  the  jtiine,  of  the  inner  and  outer  man  of  the  mind.* 
Here  the  soul  ceases  to  be  merely  receptive  and  passive,  and 
begins  to  bo  active;  having  passively  received  the  impression 
of  shapes  moving  in  space  and  time,  she  perceives  them  to  be 
realitieB,  by  a  kind  of  creatiye  act  which  injects  Bubstaiice 
and  force  into  the  empty  phantoms,  and  adds  w  attribatea 
to  the  phenomena  more  than  appeaia  on  theur  sui&oe.  The 
appearance  gives  only  extension  and  change  of  pkoe  or 
shape;  but  these  are  not  yet  substance  and  life,  we  want 
deeper  faculties  than  the  mental  forms  of  space  and  time  to 

five  OS  the  intuition  of  living  substances.  In  sensation,  we 
0  not  see  substance,  or  reason,  or  will ;  but  we  are  forced  to 
attribute  them  to  the  objects  of  sensation,  because  our  own 
power,  reason,  and  will,  are  the  canvases  on  which  the  pic- 
ture is  painted,  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  image  is  formed. 

To  obvi;ito  tlio  suspicion  of  scepticism,  we  must  antici- 
pate the  course  of  our  ar^^ument,  and  affirm  the  reality  of 
objects  beture  conilii'j;;  to  the  proof  of  the  reason ablcnes^s  of 
the  conviction.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  space 
and  time,  in  the  things  which  they  embrace ;  but  we  would 
not  say  that  space  and  time  exist  as  the  infinite  quantities 
we  are  obliged  to  fancy  them.  Aristotle  warns  us  against 
transferring  the  necessity  of  our  conception  of  space  to  the 
necessity  ox  nature.t  St.  Thomas  talks  of  an  imaginary  time 
beyond  real  time,  and  an  imaginary  space  beyond  real  space.$ 
The  students  of  Lonvain  are  taught  to  distiDguish  between 
-real  and  possible  space  and  time:  the  real  being  finite, 
limited,  and  contingent;  the  possible,  infinite,  eternal,  and  ne- 
cessary.^  Balmez,  who  of  course  denies  the  infinity  of  body, 
liolds  that  where  there  is  no  body  there  is  no  space.^jj 
Hamilton  asks,  "If  extension  be  only  a  necessary  mental  mode, 
how  can  we  make  it  a  quality  of  external  objects  y  and  he 
giyes  us  the  "one  possible  answer:''  ^It  cannot  be  denied 
that  space,  as  a  necessary  notion,  is  native  to  the  mind ;  but 
does  it  follow  that  because  there  is  an  d-priori  space  as  a 
form  of  thought,  we  may  not  also  have  an  empirical  know- 
ledge of  extension  as  au  element  of  existence^ JD^o  doubt 

•  *'  Ateendentibus  intronus  qaibttsdam  gradibua  eonsidenitioniB  per  ani- 

UUS  partes,  unde  incipit  aliud  occurrere  quod  non  sit  nobis  commune  cum 
bestiis,  inde  incipit  rntio,  ubi  bomo  interior  jam  possit  ntjiiosci."  (Atij^.  (lo 
Trin.  xii.  c.  viii.)  To  l{«  ovk  iyw,  d\A'  ifii'  4yw  St  rh  Xuymuv  rijs  x^idis. 
(Pseudo-Basil,  orat.  i.  de  Hominis  Stractura.) 

t  Pbvs.  iii.  c.  viii.  +  Sum.  I,  q.  46,  art.  I  ad  8. 

i  Claeesens»  Ontol.  nos.  324.  325,  348  and  349. 

jj  Fundament.  Phil.  iii.  e.  xii. :  cf.  St.  Tho8.  Sum.  1,  q.  8,  art.  4 :  **  Ora-> 

num  milii  essct  u/n'(jue,  supposito  quod  nullum  aliud  corpus  eiBet.** 
\  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  iect.  xauv.  vol.  ii.  p.  114; 
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objects  exist  in  space,  though  all  we  see  of  them  are  the  pto* 
tographs  on  our  visual  organs.  Substances  and  living  beings 
exist  outside  us  ;  but  it  is  only  in  our  internal  subjective  life 
that  wc  mirror  and  perceive  the  phenomena  of  substance  of 
life.  "  We  know  other  minds  by  our  own,  and  after  know- 
ing tliem,  we  believe  them  to  exist  from  the  existence  of  our 
own;"*  and  as  matter  reveals  itself  to  us  coriditiijned  and 
regulated  by  our  ideal  space  and  time,  so  do  mind  and  sub- 
stance reveal  themselves  conditioned  and  regulated  by  the 
forces  which  constitute  our  conscious  soul. 

These  forces  are  power,  or  simple  force ;  intellect,  or  know- 
ing force ;  and  Tolition,  onwilling  force.  Each  has  an  ao- 
tiyity  and  jpassivity  of  ita  own ;  for  each  is  capable  both  of 
generating  its  proper  act,  and  of  reoeiying  its  proper  impres- 
sion. Hence,  like  space  and  time,  we  may  say  that  their 
tablets  are  hung  np  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind,  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  substance,  reason,  and  life — of  the 
world,  man,  and  €h>d.  They  are  the  forms  of  our  inner 
-vital  knowledge,  as  space  and  time  are  the  frames  of  onr 
outer  phenomenal  knowledge.  Let  us  represent  them  as 
three  more  concentric  spheres — the  power-sphere  outside,  the 
will  innermost,  and  the  knowing  power  between  them.  Power 
is  outside,  as  space  is  outside  time,  because,  as  time  is  repre- 
sented in  terms  of  space,  so  knowing  and  willinj^^  are  thought 
of  as  modilicatious  of  power,  knowing  and  willing  forces  ; 
also,  in  the  pure  intuition,  knowledge  follows  power — the 
knowable  and  the  doable  arc  convertible, f — and  Will  only 
has  place  in  the  sphere  of  the  possible  and  the  known. 
Moreover  "actual  entity"  (and  nothing  that  is  not  force 
can  act)  is  the  "first  intelligible,"  and  therefore  force  is  the 
simplest  knowable  substance.^ 

Simple  force  is  not  necessarily  living  or  rational.  It 
may  bo,  like  light,  blind  and  unconscious,  though  incon- 
ceivably subtle  and  agile*  To  represent  living  conscious 
force,  we  want  a  deeper  faculty  than  the  power-sphere.  As 
moving  phenomenon  requires  the  composition  of  space  and 
time,  so  does  conscious  force  require  the  composition  of  the 
power-sphere  and  the  knowledge-sphere  for  its  apprehension. 
Simple  substance  is  represent^  on  the  first  sphere  as  blind 
unconscious  power,  still  or  active.  The  first  step  towards 
changing  this  into  living  substance  is  made  by  ascribing  to 
it  an  extrinsic  purpose,  and  an  intrinsic  ndri])tation  ;  —  "a 
reason  combined  and  connatural  with  the  substance,  but  in- 
animate, unreasoning,  and  unintelligent,  operating  solely  by 

•  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  yiii,  6;  MO  also  ix.  3. 

f  Vide  supra,  p.  32.  ^  bt.  Thos.  Sum.  1,     6,  art.  2. 
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the  external  art'*  of  the  firamer,* — an  orgranising  force  im- 
plying purpose  and  selection,  like  vof^etative  life,  which 
seems  to  manifest  an  unconRcious  science,  alive  as  compared 
to  dead  mechanical  force,  because  it  spontaneously  disjioses 
itself  according  to  a  predetermined  plan.  Life  may  bo  sepa- 
rated from  consciousness  in  the  immediate  object  of  t]iou<;ht, 
but  not  in  the  object  absolutely.  If  the  reason  of  the  living 
organism  is  not  self-determining,  then  it  is  determined  by 
another  governing  reason.  Paaaiye  reeson  and  actiye  con- 
sciousness, separate  or  united  in  one  sabject,  together  com* 
plete  our  idea  of  knowing  force ;  bot  oontcioiiBnefls,  veaaon, 
and  design,  are  advanoee  vptm  the  simple  idea  of  force,  and 
require  a  desper  fiMndtyj  a  more  inward  form,  for  tbeir  re- 
presentatieiL  This  form  is  the  seeond,  or  knowledge,  sphere 
of  the  inner  mind. 

We  can  imagine  a  coDSoioiis  force  that  has  no  power  to 
withdraw  itself  from  the  sequence  of  external  impressions, 
no  will,  no  choice.  Such  perhaps  is  the  instinct  of  animals, 
gOTOmed  by  appetite,  which  is  the  counterfeit  of  will;  but 
add  volition,  a  free,  self-determining,  self-^egulativo  power, 
and  we  have  advanced  another  degree — to  an  idea  which  can- 
not be  represented  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  but  implies  a 
deeper  condition.  This  last  step  in  the  synthesis  of  living 
force,  by  which  we  recoj^nise  it  as  not  only  rational  but  vo- 
luntar\%  brings  us  to  tlio  innermost  form  of  the  soul,  the 
central  will-sphere,  where  forces  are  represented  as  wisliincr, 
desiring,  loving,  willing,  not  by  a  constraining  force  that 
governs  them  exioriially,  but  by  the  conscious  internal  de- 
terminations of  loye  and  hatred,  refusal  and  choice. 

3.  Many  writers  have  fimeied  the  yarions  mental  powers 
to  be  tihos  sheathed  one  within  another*  Plato  builds  np  the 
iOttl  of  a  namber  of  oonoentric  spheres,  nenrously  aliye  to 
eyery  motion  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  sheathed,  and 
all  formed  from  an  ooeonco  composed  of  "  substance,  self,  and 
not-self/'  These  concentric  spheres  Plato  diyidee  into  two 
aeries, — that  of  "diversity,**  or  not-eelf ,  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  transient  phenomena ;  that  of  "  sameness,' '  or  sell^ 
to  enyinge  eternal  truths.  Outside  is  the  sphere  of  the  un- 
changeable ;  then  the  spheres  of  the  mutable,  with  the  perish- 
able earthlj'"  element  in  the  midst, f  according  to  the  supposed 
analogy  of  the  solar  system.  If  he  had  known  the  Copernican 
sj'steni,  doubtless  I*lato  would  have  placed  the  spark  of  divine 
light,  the  personal  will  (which,  indeed,  he  does  call  the  root 

•  St.  Athanas.  c.  Gent.  x\, 

t  This  only  applies  to  the  grent  model  soul,  that  of  Um  vnivene;  the 
souls  of  meu  Tlato  held  to  be  eaclosed  iu  ihcix  bodies. 
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of  the  soul),  in  the  midst,  and  round  it  the  yarious  spheres. 
There  is  a  dang^cr  in  making  the  earthly  and  pcrisliable  part 
the  centre  of  the  soul  system,  and  animating  it  by  plunging  it 
into  the  boundless  abyss  of  real  being  ;  tor  when  the  perish- 
able pol  ishes,  the  soul  must  lose  its  personality,  and  become 
once  more  confounded  with  universal  being,  as  it  does  in  the 
Orientiil  and  Kgyptian  systems,*  which  describe  the  soul  as 
enianating  from  the  universal  spirit,  and  descending  tlirough 
the  seven  planetary  spheres,  whose  qualities  it  borrows  on  its 
way,  till  it  comes  to  the  earth  and  unites  itself  to  a  perish- 
able body;  ou  whose  death  it  reascends  through  the  same 
spheree,  retiiming^  to  timii  what  i%  hid  boraowod,  namely, 
the  yarioiis  powers  of  ffrowtli»  oraiit,  ooncapiBoence,  ambitioBf 
oovetousness,  and  treaooecy;  and  thus  defecated  and  impersonr 
alised,  is  reabsorbed  into  the  bosom  of  infinite  being.  In  a 
more  orthodox  spirit,  Dante,  in  his  ContfUop  teUs  us  that  as 
the  earth  is  surrounded  with  nine  spheres,  so  nine  sciences 
envelop  the  spirit  of  man,  and  illuminate  and  fecundate  the 
worhl  of  thought.  The  arts  of  the  Irivium  and  ^uadrivium  are 
the  seven  planetary  spheres ;  the  eighth,  with  its  two  poles,  is 
physios  and  metaphysics ;  and  the  crystalline  sphere,  or  pri- 
mum  viohilef  is  moral  philosophy,  which  vivifies  the  intel- 
lectual spliercs  :  hoyond  all  these  is  the  infinite,  immovable, 
self-limiinous  i  iiipyrean  ;  this  is  theology.  In  all  these  sys- 
tems the  progress  was  from  an  earthly  centre  to  the  absolute 
spirit  outside ;  it  is  a  truer  view  to  place  a  limited  real  being 
in  the  centre,  and  enclose  it  in  the  coatings  of  the  mutable. 
*'  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth,"  says  Shakespeare. 
Like  the  onion,  the  vitality  of  its  tunicles  increases  as  thev 
approach  the  centre.  St.  Augustine  calls  the  intellect  and  will 
the  "  inner  man"  of  the  mind.  A  whole  sermon  of  St.  Ber- 
nard is  devoted  to  ihowinff  that  the  intentiom  is  the  inner  bcme 
or  framework  <^the  sout  the  affsetions  its  flesh,  and  the 
thought  its  skin.t  St  Teresa  compares  the  soul  to  a  palm* 
fhut,  the  delicious  ketnel  of  which  is  surrounded  with  seve- 
ral layers  of  rind;  or  to  a  central  castle  of  crystal,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  various  dweUinga^  These  comparisons  serve 
to  correct  what  ii  amiss  in  the  ^rand  allegory  of  Plato,  with 
whom  the  surface  of  the  aonl  is  the  divme  part»  while  its 
depth  is  but  a  piece  of  clay. 

4.  And  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  only  thus  sheathed 
within  one  another,  but  within  the  bodily  xurgans  ako. 

*  Sec  Origcn  c.  Cekum,  vi.  22 ;  and  Pseudo-Henucs  Trismegistus,  Pa>- 
mander. 

+  Sermo  vi.  dc  divcrsis. 

i  CasUe  of  the  doul,  Ut  dweUing,  oapp.  L  and  ii. 
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may  distinc^uish  three  limitatioDS  of  its  liberty.  1.  Natural ; 
because  like  all  creatures  it  falls  short  of  the  infinite.  2. 
Structural ;  because  the  knowin«i^  faculties  are  sheathed  in 
tlio  forms  of  space  and  time,  and  cannot  reason  except  in 
terms  of  space  and  time.  3.  Physical ;  because  the  opera- 
tions of  the  soul  require  material  organs,  not  because  man 
is  au  organism,  but  because  he  is  au  intelligence  served  by 
organs. 

The  soul,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  experience  through  these 
organs,  manifests  three  sets  of  functions  that  harmonise  ex- 
aotty  with  its  transcendental  powers.  Plato  divides  the  soul 
into  the  leasonahle,  the  irascible,  and  the  Instful  or  appetitiTe 
parts.  The  Bv/ioeiBi^f  or  irascible  portion,  is  that  whiui  leads 
a  man  to  exercise  and  labour,*  and  pushes  him  in  search 
strength,  victory,  and  glory. t  To  borrow  a  Kantian  term, 
we  might  call  all  the  taculties  which  minister  to  the  pure 
force  of  the  soul  its  conatiTe  faculties;  they  are  characterised 
by  effi>rt,  endeavour,  exertion;  they  are  the  blind  nisus  of 
nature,  exhibited  in  struggles,  whether  of  body  or  mind. 
The  faculties  which  fetter,  while  they  minister  to,  knowing 
power,  are  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and 
the  rest.  The  will  is  solicited,  but  not  fettered,  by  the  afiec- 
tions,  appetites,  and  passions,  and  by  the  feelings  of  plea- 
sure or  pain  which  accompany  every  act,  and  every  endea- 
vour of  every  liu-iilty.  In  the  body  these  three  forces  preside 
over  the  triple  nervous  system — the  cranglionic  system  of 
nutrition  and  instinctive  force,  and  the  two  cerebral  systems 
of  sensatitju  and  voluntary  direction  of  motion. 

Wo  have  not  room  to  discuss  the  efiect  which  this  arrange- 
ment has  upon  the  liberty  of  the  soul :  our  conclusion  would 
be  that  of  St.  Bernard— 4hat  the  will  in  itself  is  left  wholly 
free,  bat  imperfect ;  for  its  perfectum  requixes  "  true  know- 
ledge and  full  power,"  "  not  because  power  and  knowledge 
aie  will,  or  because  wiU  can  make  a  person  strong  or  wise,  or 
any  thing  but  a  voluntary  agent,''  but  because  "  no  one  can 
be  wise  or  powerful  without  the  liberty  of  knowledge  and 
power  which  Adam  lost."  The  will  is  iree,  because  it  is  not 
tied  either  to  the  conditions  of  speoB  and  time,  or  to  the 
organs  of  the  body.  The  power  and  knowledge  are  not  firee, 
because  they  are  tied  to  those  conditions  ;  and  the  slavery  of 
our  power  and  knowledge  maims,  though  it  does  not  enslave, 
the  will.J 

5.  The  three  inner  forms  of  the  soul  constitute  the  per- 

•  Rep.  iii.  c.  xvii.  p.  410  b.  f  I^tp.  ix.  c.  viLp.  &8I  a. 

X  St.  BeiTuiifl  (Jc  Cirnt.  ct  Lib.  Arb.  cc.  vi.  vii.viii.  (SeOMMno remark* OH 
UUB  subject  iu  the  liambUr  of  D«c.  1858,  pp.  3S4-5.) 
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tonal  essence;  The  ego  affinns  itself  to  be  foroe  or  substance, 
knowing  power,  and  will,  and  not  to  be  space  or  time.  Per- 
sonality is  the  oonscions  miilnr  and  permanence  of  a  given 
force,  knowing  power,  and  wilL  Therefore  it  is  not  a  form  of 
intuition ;  for  all  such  forms  must  be  uniyersal,  like  space, 
time,  and  force.  But  personality,  considered  as  a  relatioiKship 
apart  from  the  substance  of  the  person,  cannot  be  unlimited. 
If  it  oould  be  infinite,  it  must  be  either  extensive  or  iniensM, 
A  personality  universal  in  extent  comprehends  all  other  pos- 
sible personalities,  and  confounds  all  persons  into  one.  Per- 
sonality infinite  in  intensity*'  is  a  phrase  without  meaning. 
Unity,  distinction,  individuality,  when  once  real,  do  not  admit 
of  degrees.  The  quantity  of  personality  is  as  groat  in  the 
meanest  as  in  the  nn'glitiest :  to  attribute  to  one  more  j>er- 
sonality  than  to  another,  is  only  an  inexact  way  of  declaring 
that  the  power  of  one  is  more  intense,  his  knowledge  wider, 
or  his  will  tinner.  Power,  knowledge,  and  will,  are  the 
forms  of  personality — personalit}'  is  not  their  form :  hence  the 
greatness  of  a  person  would  reside,  not  in  the  degree  of  per- 
sonality, or  of  individuation,  but  in  his  degree  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness. 

Our  personality  resides  chiefly  in  the  central  will,  for  in 
this  there  is  tbe  greatest  permanence.  It  does  not  muck 
matter  to  a  man  what  bis  knowledge  or  his  power  was  a 
month  ago,  but  be  is  always  responsible  for  the  state  of  bis 
will.  From  the  central  will  the  self  looks  fortb  to  gather  in 
its  harvest  of  ideas;  it  looks  tli  rough  all  the  concentric  spheres 
in  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  which,  like  a  dome  of  many- 
coloured  glass,  stain  the  white  radiance,"  and  modify  the 
various  perceptions  that  pass  through  thorn. 

But  the  gaze  of  the  self  through  the  surrounding  spheres 
is  no  mere  passive  looking  ;  the  compound  sphere,  like  the 
wheel  of  the  prophet's  vision,  darts  forth  on  all  four  sides, 
without  leaving  its  place,  or  discomposing  the  order  of  its 
parts.  Each  concentric  envelope  still  keeps  its  own  rank ; 
the  external  tunicles  of  space  and  time  still  cover  the  active 
powers  in  their  most,  distant  ventures.  Wherever  the  intel- 
ligence darts  forth,  its  elastic  case  still  covers  it ;  when  it 
looks  outwards  on  tbe  universe,  tbe  clouds  of  space  and  time 
alwajrs  float  in  tbe  bumours  of  tbe  spiritual  eye.  Tbe  vision 
of  Essecbiel  gives  an  apt  image  of  tbe  soul— vbeels  of  four 
faces  or  spheres,  wbeels  witbin  wbeels,  concentric  elastic 
spberes  full  of  eyes,  darting  fortb  like  ligbtning  eveij  way, 
without  needing  to  turn  uie  back,  and  animated  witb  tba 
spirit  of  life.* 

«  Eieeh.  I 
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\Vc  may  call  tho  spacc-spliero  tho  external  rind  of  the 
soul,  tho  window  tlirou^li  which  tho  iiiiiul  sees  the  external 
world,  because  the  mind  can  neitlier  perceive  nor  coucei\  e  any 
external  thinp^  except  in  terms  of  space.  The  same  is  true  of 
time  :  the  internal  faculties  can  never  throw  oft*  their  over- 
coat, but  must  always  remain  within  and  behind  their  en- 
velope, and  look  through  it  as  through  a  glaag.  Natozally 
enough,  then,  the  eztmal  fonna  must  be  eeea  in  and  with 
every  thing ;  if  we  see  all  objects  in  spaoe  and  time^  we 
must  also  see  space  and  time  in  all  objects^  and  spaoe  and 
time  become  the  necessary  groundwork  and  condition  of  all 
perceptible  thin^.  Wherever  the  mind  can  advance  its  view» 
stiiU  space  and  time  go  before  it  like  a  dimness  in  the  eye,  or 
a  flaw  in  the  lens ;  wherever  we  turn  our  gaze,  the  cloud  is 
before  us  still :  space  and  time  are  the  recept^usles  of  all  pos- 
sible phenomena,  infinite  as  possibility  itself. 

Infinite,  that  is,  in  thought,  not  in  reality ;  for,  as  Aris- 
totle warns  us,  necessity  of  thought  does  not  always  imply 
nei'cssity  of  nature.  To  trust  to  our  thought  is  absurd  ;  the 
infinity  we  think  is  not  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  hut  in  our 
thought.  If  we  fancy  a  tiling  to  be  increiised  to  infinity,  the 
thing  really  becomes  no  larger.  It  is  only  time  and  motion 
and  thought  that  are  infiuite,  where  the  product  does  not 
remain  as  a  real  existence."*  This  principle  will  enable  us 
to  see  that  we  need  not  aiHrra  the  primary  infinity  of  space, 
but  only  of  the  force  which  can  generate  8|)ace.  The  illimit- 
able activity  of  our  power-sphere,  working  under  cover  of 
the  spaoe  and  time  spheres,  enlarges  them  to  the  measure 
of  its  own  growth,  and  at  last  affirms  them  to  be  infinite. 
But  they  are  only  infinite  because  the  prior  infinity  of  power 
and  thought  creates  infinite  spaoe  and  time  to  contain  it — 
( ;/.v  creai  exutenlian.  After  any  given  motion  and  thought, 
further  motion  and  thought  are  always  possible ;  whether  the 
space  passed  through  and  left  behind  subsists  or  not,  we  can- 
not tell ;  we  only  know  that  force  can  pudi  on  for  ever,  and 
that  wherever  our  force  pushes  on,  it  goes  on  envel<^ped  in 
imaginary  space,  with  this  dimness  in  its  eyes,  this  overcoat 
encasing  the  soul,  and  forcing  her  to  think  that  the  receptacle 
which  contains  her  is  and  must  be  space.  Thus  the  idea  of 
infinite  space  is  conditioned  by  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
infinite  motion.  Deny  the  infinity  of  motion,  and  it  is  easy, 
with  Aristotle  and  8t.  Thomas,  to  deny  the  infinity  of  space. 
Then  space  is  assumed  to  be  limited;  and  when  we  have 
arrived  at  the  limit,  whatever  we  may  fancy,  there  is  no  real 
«pace  beyond.    Still  we  must  necessarily  affirui  the  posei- 

*  Arist,  Pbyg.  Ui. 
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bility  of  motion  beyond,  if  not  for  us,  at  least  fur  some  moving 
force.  Thus  to  our  reason  not  space  l)ut  }X)Wer  seeniB  to  be 
the  first  and  necessary  intinite ;  the  inhuity  of  space  follows 
because  our  power-sphere  is  encased,  in  our  space-spliere,  so 
that  our  force  can  never  exert  itself  ad  extra  exrc])t  in  space. 
The  movement  of  power  makes  its  own  path,  and  this  path 
Bcems  to  us  to  be  space.  Jhit  there  is  no  reason  why  a  con- 
scious power  may  not  exist  without  ihe  envelope  of  space. 
To  liijn  spaoe  would  not  appear  to  be  infinite.  The  self-con- 
tradiction of  the  idea  of  infinite  wgtuoB  u  only  a  warning  to 
us  not  to  raise  a  power  conditioned  like  our  own  to  infinity* 
bnt  to  free  the  conception  of  infinite  power  from  all  oondl- 
tidUB  of  space.  Because  the  time  and  apace  spherea  are  the 
outside  shell  of  our  minds,  ao  that  we  can  project  no  idea, 
howeyer  transcendental,  except  by  passing  it  through  this 
medium,  it  does  not  follow  that  erery  other  conscious  being 
is  80  constituted ;  rather,  as  we  arc  obliged  to  express  the 
most  subtle  spiritual  ideas  in  terms  of  space  and  timCy  though 
we  well  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  space  and 
time,  so  we  may  easily  imagine  that  the  infinity  which  we 
attribute  to  space  and  time  is  only  a  symbol  expressing  the 
infinity  which  belon":8  really  to  the  inner  forms  of  the  soul. 

For  these  pow*ers,  though  not  infinite  in  us,  must  be  con- 
ceived as  infinite  in  themselves.  If  force  has  its  limits,  where 
it  dies  out,  still  we  must  conceive  that  beyond  these  limits 
there  is  sometliing  possible.  But  nothing  can  be  conceived 
possible  except  tliere  is  a  power  to  perform  it ;  so  that  the 
same  act  of  thought  which  sets  a  limit  to  force,  where  it 
evaporates  in  weakness,  proclaims  that  force  reiffns  beyond 
that  limit.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  set  bounds  to  Imow- 
ledge  in  itself;  when  we  come  to  the  assumed  limits  of 
knowledge^  we  must  still  assume  a  possibility  of  knowing  what 
lies  beyond.  Oar  knowledge  is  limited,  not  knowledge  in  ^ 
neraL  So  with  will ;  beyond  the  assumed  limits  of  T<^tion 
there  is  an  infinite  possibility,  and  therefore  an  infinite  scope 
for  choice  between  the  posuble  altematiyes.  That  our  own 
power  is  limited  by  our  muscular  weakness,  does  not  prove 
that  power  in  itself  ends  in  weakness.  That  our  knowledge 
is  limited  by  our  mode  of  consciousness,  docs  not  prove  that 
knowledge  in  itself  ends  in  the  contradictions  of  reason.  And 
that  our  volition  is  limited  by  our  enslaved  knowledge  and 
power,  is  no  proof  tliat  will  in  itself  is  so  limited  ;  rather,  as 
we  have  an  unlimited  liberty  of  velleity,  we  can  partly  com* 
prebend  the  meaning  of  an  intiuit^j  liberty  of  will. 

6.  The  soul,  then,  cannot  project  herself,  or  represent  her 
thought,  except  by  writing  her  hieroglyphics  on  the  can- 
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yases  of  space  and  time ;  but  can  she  retreat  within  herself, 
and  detach  herself  fixmi  space  and  time,  like  a  hedgehog 
rolling  up,  or  a  tortoise  withdrawing  into  its  shell  f*  Not 
with  any  clearness  of  conscioasneeSy  nor  with  any  thought 
capable  of  representation  \  for 

**  Cede  la  niemoria  a  tan  to  oltraggio. 
Quale  h  colui  che  soniniando  veae, 
£  dope  1  tioguo  la  pa^uiione  impresiui 
Riiuane,  e  I*  altro  Alia  mente  non  riede.**t 

But  even  in  the  natural  order,  as  St.  Augustine  owns,:^  men 
have  been  able  to  catch,  in  mystic  trance,  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  what  goes  on  "  in  the  inmost  abyss  of  the  soul, 
where  no  image  can  enter,  where  she  eaniea  on  no  opera- 
tion, nor  knows,  nor  nndentands'' — far  below  all  forms  of 
thought."S  We  represent  incorporeal  natures  as  monads  or 
pointe,  because  the  point  is  no  part  of  space ;  similarly  the 
instant  now  is  taken  as  the  symbol  of  an  achronous  nature^ 
and  eternity  is  said  to  be  an  ererlasting  '  now.*  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  we  may  haye  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal 
substance  in  a  momentary  intuition  which  admits  of  no  sac- 
cession,  in  a  single  ictus  or  flash  of  thought,  which  is  instantly 
clouded  over  again  by  the  phantasms  of  time  and  space.|| 
TertuUian  summons  the  heathen  soul  to  bear  instinctive  wit- 
ness to  truths  which  on  reflertion  she  denies  ;  which,  unasked, 
she  knows,  l)Ut  attempting  to  ex})lain,  explains  away.  Leib- 
niz sees  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  certain  truths  are 
graven  on  the  soul  which  she  has  never  known,  nor  ever  will 
know  distinctly  in  this  life.^  There  is,  then,  a  possible  know- 
ledge deeper  than  reflection;  and  men  profess  to  have  attained 
it  in  the  Buddhist  abstraction,  the  ecstatic  intuition  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  the  logical  process  of  the  Hegelians,  and  in 
ihat^'circular  motion  of  the  soul''  recommended  by  the  Pseud  o- 
Dionysius,  and  after  him  by  Si.  Thomas,  who  describes  it  as 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  distinctions  of  external  things,  and  an 
abstraction  from  discourse  of  reason,  followed  by  a  fixed,  im- 
moTable  contemplation  of  the  one  simple  truth.**   We  will 

*  These  are  St.  Teresa's  examples,— CMtle  of  the  Soul,  dwelling  W.  c.  iiL 

t  Dante,  Paradiao,  xxxiii.  t.  19. 

X  Do  Trill,  iv.  13 1  "  Nonnulli  corum  potucr\nit  aciom  mentis  ultra  omncm 
crcaturam  transmittcrc,  ct  luccni  iiicoumiutubiiis  m  riiatis  quantulacunque 
ex  parte  contingere." 

^  Tauler,  and  St.  John  of  the  Oow;  quoted  byPather  DalgaiiBB,  Omtk» 
German  Mi/sties^  p.  57* 

I  *'  Statim  se  opponnnt  ealignies  imaginum  eorporaliam,  et  nubfla  phan* 
tasmatum,  et  perturbant  serenitatcm  qxivo  primo  icm  diluxit  tibi,  cum  dioe- 
retur  *  veiitas.  "  Si.  Aug.  de  Ton.  yiii.  2.  bee  alao  xiL  13,  aad  Confess,  i. 
245. 

f  Nouveaux  Essais,  lib.  i.  upon  §  S  of  Locke's  JSuBtJ, 
Sum.  ^  2a,    1^,  art.  6  od  8. 
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only  observe,  that  the  soul  thus  shrmking  up  within  its  shell, 
withdrawing  itself  from  the  time-and-place  sphere,  ceasing 
to  beat  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  entering  its  closet  and 
shutting  the  door,  hovering  zoand  itself,  and  concentrating 

its  energies  around  its  own  nucleus, — does  not  separate  it- 
self from  the  forms  of  power,  knowledge,  and  will,  but  rather 
separates  and  refines  these  forms  from  tlieir  loc^ieal  and  re- 
presentative expression  in  tlie  outer  forms  of  space  and  time. 
Those^who  assume  that  logic  is  the  measure  of  every  possible 
consciousness,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  act.  But  it  is 
rash,  on  a  mere  theory,  to  deny  what  a  mass  of  men  declare 
to  be  a  tact  of  experience. 

7.  The  soul,  tliough  divisible  in  thought  into  three  dif- 
ferent spheres,  appreliends  herself  first  of  all  as  a  confused 
unity,  and  only  learns  to  analyse  herself  by  her  analysis  of 
her  knowledge.  Since,  then,  eyery  perception  has  an  ele» 
ment  deriyed  from  without  (the  phenomenon),  and  another 
deriyed  from  within  (the  sulistance),  the  original  unanalysed 
idea  of  substance  would  be  our  internal  consciousness  of  our 
whole  complex  nature.  Hence  our  first  impulse  is  to  endow 
all  external  things  with  our  whole  nature.  And  does  not  the 
child  or  savage,  whose  curiosity  or  terror  is  excited  by  every 
object  of  nature,  loye  or  hate  this  object  only  because  he  has 
unoonsciously  endowed  it  with  humanity,  with  power,  con- 
sciousness, and  will?  Does  he  not,  as  he  gradually  gains 
experience,  learn  to  abstract  portions  of  those  attributes  from 
what  ho  perceives,  unlearning  the  belief  that  trees  and  stones 
are  malicfnant  or  benevolent  beings,  withdrawin<^  from  them 
the  attriV)ut(^s  of  sensation  and  knowledge,  learning  thus  to 
•  divide  and  distinguish  his  own  powers  without  reflecting 
directly  on  them, — 

"For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself,*^ — 

but  simply  by  leaving  a  different  amount  of  power  similar  to 
his  own  in  each  object  of  his  contemplation  ?  He  leaves  to 
the  tree  an  inferior  kind  of  life — the  vegetative;  he  cannot 
concede  so  much  to  the  stone,  but  abstracts  from  it  all  spon- 
taneous power,  howeyerimoonscioas  and  nrrational,  and  only 
leayes  to  it  the  still  latent  force  which  is  reality  and  sub- 
stance. And  as  the  mind  at  first  pours  herself  wholly  into 
nature,  so  does  she  reciprocally  assimilate  all  nature  to  her- 
self, and  is  unable  to  distinguish  tlie  nature  of  what  she  sees 

*  SlMkespeare,  TVoiVim,  act  iii.  8C«  8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  **  alind 
mt  non  noese,  aliud  nom  ae  cogitare"  (Aug.  de  Trin.  xiy.  6), — *'  the  mind 
knowB  itself  before  it  can  see  itself  outside  itielC" 
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from  her  own  till  slie  has  learned  the  lesson  of  abstraction.* 
Thus  real  existing  substance,  or  latent  force,  is  the  last  term 
in  tlie  objective  analysis  of  our  spiritual  consciousness,  the 
simplest  idea  of  wliich  we  have  any  real  consciousness  :  we 
cannot  attribute  actualit}^  or  reality  to  things  to  which  we 
cannot  attribute  this  force ;  they  lie  further  oHi  nearer  to 
nothing,  tlian  our  intelligence  can  reach. 

l'\)r  as  our  senses  are  confined  within  a  limited  circle  of 
sensible  phenomena,  so  perhaps  our  intelligence  maybe 
stricted  to  a  limited  sphere  oi  intelligible  thingi.  llie  eve 
can  only  eee  tbe  etheieal  Tibrations,  and  the  ear  hear  the 
aerial  ones,  within  certain  numerical  limits.  The  infinite 
number  of  quicker  or  slower  possible  vibrations  is  unseen 
and  unheard.  So  it  may  be  with  the  internal  eye  or  ear  of 
reason ;  there  may  be  states  of  being  whose  piusations  are 
above  or  below  its  scale.  Besides  the  order  of  substance,  there 
may  be  a  super-substantial  and  an  infra-substantial  order. 

Our  simplest  idea  of  substance  is  the  etUl  or  latent  force 
which  we  attribute  to  matter :  this  we  conceive  to  be  the 
lowest  grade  of  real  being;  every  real  being  that  we  can 
think  either  /.v,  as  a  stone;  or  is  and  moves,  as  the  wind ;  or  is, 
moves,  and  <;rows,  as  the  plant;  or  is,  moves,  grows,  and  feels, 
as  the  animal;  or  is,  moves,  grows,  feels,  thinks,  and  wills,  as 
the  man.  For  higher  beings  we  cut  away  the  lower  giades, 
and  conceive  them  in  terms  of  the  higher  human  ess4.^nce — 
power,  knowledge,  and  will;  lower  beings  are  thought  of  as 
between  force  antl  nothing.  Latent  force  or  substance  is  the 
last  of  conceivable  actualities ;  we  cannot  halve  it  or  dinjiiiLsh 
it.  Hence  to  objects  of  thought  that  are  not  yet  latent  forces 
we  are  obliged  to  deny  substantial  actuality,  and  to  conceiTe  • 
them  as  only  improperly  termed  beings — ^mental  abstraotioiu^ 
haying  no  intelligible  place  in  the  nature  of  things ;  yet  they 
may  have  some  place  if  there  are  possible  deerees  of  force 
which  our  intelligence  does  not  oomprehend.  Thus  space  and 
time,  which  the  intellect  conceives  as  nonentities^  may  have 
a  lower  deffree  of  entity  than  our  intelligence  can  reach ;  for 
there  may  oe  as  many  degrees  between  the  simplest  force  in- 
telligible to  us  and  the  simplest  force  absolutely,  as  there 
are  between  the  slowest  visible  and  the  slowest  possible  vibra* 
tion  of  the  ether. 

Our  notion  of  the  grades  of  being  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is 
ruled  for  us  by  nature ;  not  by  external  nature,  but  by  our 

*  **  Kt^rum  scnsarum  imagines  a  se  discerncre  non  potuit  mens,  ut  ae 
■olain  TidMt,"  till  she  leamM  **id  quod  aibi  addident  detrahere,"  and 
enw  thnt  "  uliud  secum  amando^  oom  00  00  coofadenK  et  ootunnrmu*'  8m 
St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  x.  8« 
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own.  We  have  no  senses  to  discern  being  and  life ;  we  read 
them  off  the  mirror  of  our  soul.  If  we  had  not  substantive 
existence,  like  the  stone,  we  could  not  see  it  in  the  stone ;  if 
wo  had  not  sensation,  like  beasts,  we  could  not  attrilnito  it  to 
them  ;  it'  we  were  devoid  of  intellect  and  will,  wc  could  never 
attribute  them  to  men.  We  have  a  cei-t^iin  connnunity  or 
analogy  of  nature  with  these  grades  of  being,  and  wo  can 
only  comprehend  being  so  far  as  we  have  that  comnuuiity. 
llonce  we  infer  that,  as  we  are  not  space,  space,  as  an  actual 
substance,  cannot  be  intelligible ;  and  as  we  are  not  time, 
substantial  time  is  inconceiyable;  but  as  we  are  force,  know- 
ing power,  and  w01»  the  self-eodstence  of  force,  wisdom,  and 
wm  is  perfectly  ooncemble. 

This  is  the  ancient  maxim,  ''like  knows  like;"  a  maxim 
that  is  untrue  of  phenomena, — ^for  we  are  not  like  the  natural 
objeets  which  we  see, — ^bnt  which  is  erer  tme  of  our  ideas  of 
substance.  For  phenomena,  and  all  natural  sciences,  the 
maxim  is,  "  all  knowledge  is  in  the  antithesis  or  contrariety 
of  subject  and  object:"  they  demand  forgetfulness  of  self;  for 
it  is  absurd  to  look  within  for  what  can  only  be  found  with- 
out. "  Know  thyself*  is  the  maxim  of  metiiphysics ;  for  it  is 
absurd  to  look  without  for  what  rnn  only  be  found  within.* 
Natural  science  is  always  adding  now  worlds  to  our  know- 
ledge ;  metaphysical  science  can  never  show  us  a  world  other 
than  that  within  us.  Hamilton's  objection,  that  if  only  the 
similar  can  know  the  similar,  our  soul  must  exist  as  extended 
in  onler  to  think  extension,!  is  thus  obviated;  because  exten- 
sion, as  object,  belongs  to  the  phenomenal  world,  as  he  owns 
(p.  114),  and  then^fore  comes  under  the  maxim  of  contrariety  ; 
not  under  that  of  similarity,  because  we  cannot  think  of  ex- 
tension as  a  real  and  substantive  existence.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  ontological  maxim  is  ''like  knows  like," 
not  "  the  identical  ;**  now  the  smaller  degree  is  similar  to  the 
greater,  as  any  circle  to  all  cirdes. 

The  sonl^s  inalnlity  to  ooooeiTe  space  and  time  as  sub- 
stances need  not  prove  their  objective  non-existence,  but  only 
their  want  of  commnnity  or  analogy  with  the  nature  of  our 
soul:  it  proves  that  the  soul  is  not  space  or  time ;  that  she  is 
neitlier  extended  in  space,  nor  subject  to  loss  of  identity 
through  sttcoeseion  of  time.  Space  and  time,  the  sphere  of 
'her  actions,  are  foreign  to  her  nature,  as  the  clothing  is 
foreign  to  the  man.  They  are  not  Ibrms  of  the  soul,  as  they 
*   are  of  matter  and  material  phenomena.   They  may  be  en- 

*  "  Brravi  .  .  .  quscrcns  Te  exteriua  qui  es  interius  ....  quBmt  Te 
0Ztrfl  me,  et  Tu  haV)iia8  in  mo,"  &c.    Aug.  Solil.  c.  x,\xi, 
t  Lectures  oo  Meuphysics^  lect.  zxix.  toL  ii.  p.  IU2. 
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titles,  but  tliev  cannot  be  substance.  Hence  e?is  cannot,  with- 
out reserve,  be  predicated  of  God.  He  is  e?i.s  only  ontoloffi- 
cully — as  power,  wisdom,  and  will:  He  does  not  exist  in  the 
forms  of  phenomena,  in  eztensum,  sueeefiBion,  or  any  of  the 
inferior  categories  of  beiu^ ;  he  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  pan- 
theistic sense,  the  uniyersai  Ens. 

But  if,  as  we  affirm,  the  soul  has  a  relationship  with  ma- 
terial substance,  how  is  it  that  space  and  time,  the  forms  of 
matter,  are  not  also  forms  of  soul?  Is  not  extension  of  the 
essence  of  matter?  The  soul*s  community  of  nature  with 
material  substance  is  not  perfect,  but  partial  and  analogical. 
Hence  we  cannot  comprehend  matter  as  a  whole,  but  must 
split  it  in  two — phenomenon  and  substance.  In  substance  we 
recognise  a  force  similar  or  analogous  to  our  own.  Pheno- 
menon we  take  for  granted ;  but,  on  reflection,  annihilate  by 
reducing  it  to  points,  which  belong  no  longer  to  extended 
phenomenon,  but  to  force  and  substance.*  flatter,  then,  pre- 
sents itself  in  two  aspects  :  as  extended  phenomenon,  it  seems 
an  unsubstantial  phantom  ;  as  unextended  force,  having  a  posi- 
tion in  space,  it  is  a  real  substance.  But  is  this  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  matter  as  it  really  exists  ?  No  ;  it  is  both  too  much 
and  too  little :  the  real  substance  of  matter  is  lifeless ;  the 
substance  we  give  it  is  borrowed  from  our  living  soul  ;t  while 
its  extension,  which  we  reduce  to  noUiing,  is  rea&y  something. 
Material  substance  in  itself  hs  something  generically  different 
from  soul — not  the  same  as  soul  to  a  certson  extent :  the  soul 
is  not  matter  raised  to  a  higher  power,  or  a  synthesis  of  ma- 
terial substance  or  force  with  knowledge  and  will — the  soul 
is  not  matter  and  something  more  — but  is  eternally  distinct 
from  it,  and  removed  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  There- 
fore, of  matter  in  itself  she  is  wholly  ignorant ;  though,  in 
consequence  of  some  analogy,  she  is  able  to  conceive  it  in 
terms  of  her  own  nature.  Hence  all  metaphysical  search  for 
the  true  nature  of  matter  must  be  without  result  ;  we  might 
as  well  try  to  perform  a  surgical  operation  upon  a  man's 
image  in  a  glass.  We  can  never  know  tlu^  exact  truth  about 
it;  if,  in  contemplating  it  as  substance,  we  are  forced  to  make 
abstraction  of  its  extension,  we  do  not  affirm  that  the  force 
which  underlies  phenomena  is  esseiitially  unextended,  but 
only  that  extension  lies  further  back,  nearer  to  notliing,  than 
the  point  where  our  idea  of  substance  commences.  If  matter, 
as  substance,  is  extended,  in  this  respect  it  is  not  analogous 
to  soul,  which  is  unextended.   It  is,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  * 

•  See  our  former  article,  p  34. 

t  "  Major  est  notitia  corporis  quam  ipsum  corpus.  Ilia  enim  vita  qusedam 
eft  ia  ntioae  oognoacentis;  oovpns  Kotem  non  est  vita."  Aug.  de  Txm.  ix.  4. 
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**  qiiiddam  inter  formatiim  et  nihil,  ncc  formatinn  nec  nihil, 
iulbrme  prupe  uiliil."*  We  comprehend  no  "  Ibnn"  but  soul, 
and  its  forces,  flatter  has  some  simikr,  but  no  consubstan- 
tial,  force;  our  reason,  therefore,  forbids  ns  to  own  tliat  it  has 
an  intelligible  "form:"  on  the  other  hand,  our  consciousness 
forbids  us  to  call  it  nilnl :  oognoscendu  ignoratur,  iguorundo 
cognoscitur/' 

Similarly,  we  can  never  nnderstand  the  easenoe  of  space 
and  time,  or  decide  vhetiier  they  are  real  attributes  of  things 
in  themselyes.  The  first  impulse  of  mankind  is  to  slight  the 
laws  of  extension  and  space,  and  to  believe  in  all  l^ds  of 
metamorphoses  of  matter.  Matter  is  to  them  a  shadowy 
appeamnco,  which  may  be  changed  at  the  caprice  of  the  in- 
dwelling and  inform inp^  soul :  the  soul,  by  a  magical  formula, 
might  transform  its  body  into  an  elephant,  a  mouse,  a  seed,  or 
a  flame,  or  make  it  pass  through  solid  bodies  without  rending 
them ;  for  material  substance  is  at  first  appreliended  as  a 
epiritiinl  thing  like  soul,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  thought. 
Mankind,  grown  wiser,  still  hugs  the  idea,  and  wishes  it  was 
true : 

*  If  tlie  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 

Injurious  tlistance  should  not  stop  my  way  

But,  uh !  thought  killa  me  that  1  am  uot  thought."! 

We  know  that  matter  has  a  reality  in  space  and  time, 
though  we  cannot  quite  comprehend  what  rcMdity :  we  sup- 
pose that  this  reality  is  based  on  an  essence  or  substance  akin 

to  soul ;  unextended  in  space,  and  permanent  in  time,  and 
manifesting  its  presence  and  its  power  in  phenomena.  Yet 
we  find  that  matter  is  inexurabl}^  sul)jeet  to  the  laws  of  space 
and  time  :  hence  we  guess  that  space  and  time,  however  foreign 
to  the  essence  of  spirit,  are  of  the  essence  of  matter ;  and  that 
spirit  is  not  the  only  real,  though  it  is  the  only  to  us  intelli- 
gible, essence,  flatter  is  a  substance  ;  but  unintelligent,  and 
partly  unintelligible:  intelligible,  so  far  as  its  substance  is  a 
force  akin  to  ours  ;  unintelligible,  so  far  as  extension  belongs 
to  its  substance.  All  substance  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
space  and  time  is  unintelligible ;  because  space  and  time  are 
unintelligible  as  substances,  and  only  intelhgihle  as  forms  of 
phenomena  and  forms  of  dimension,  shape,  duration,  and  suc- 
cession. We  know  not  matter,  for  we  have  no  matter  in  our 
souls ;  we  know  force,  for  we  are  force.  We  use  matter,  and 
it  obeys  us ;  we  ask  what  it  is,  and  it  vanishes  from  the  mind, 
resolved  into  force. 

There  is  here  a  certain  reciprocity;  as  we  judge  that 

•  Confess,  xii.  6.  t  Shakespeare,  JSoimet  xliv. 
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there  are  things  (space  and  time)  whose  essence  cannot  bo 
measured  by  the  inner  forms  of  the  soul,  so  we  jud<2:e  that 
there  are  essences  (mind  and  spirit)  which  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  the  outer  forms.  But  as  no  matter  can  be  rendered 
intelligible  in  the  way  of  substance  unless  it  is  reduced  to 
terms  of  the  inner  forms,  so  conversely  no  substance  can 
be  rendered  conceivable  in  the  way  of  pnenoraenon  till  it  is 
reduced  to  terms  of  the  outer  forme.  But,  in  spite  ai  this  ne- 
cessity^  the  mind  reaeryes  its  judgment,  and  while  attributing 
force  to  i^^omena,  is  still  diasatufied,  and  feels  that  force 
is  not  exactly  the  tlung  wanted ;  and  while  clothing  spirit 
in  terms  of  space  and  time,  is  still  more  oonTinced  that  the 
process  is  only  yalid  conditionally  as  an  hypothesis,  not  in 
the  absolute  nature  of  things.  And  this  dissatisfaction  re- 
sults in  two  ultimate  products :  "  positiTe  philosophy,"  which 
is  the  denial  of  all  force  to  phenomena;  and  "mysticism," 
which  is  the  denial  of  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  to 
spirit. 

And  hence  we  learn  in  what  sense  to  accept  the  maxim 
that  to  know  a  thing  we  must  receive  its  form  into  our  minds. 
To  know  a  shape,  we  must  generate  it  in  our  minds  ;  but  our 
minds  do  not  become  of  that  shape,  square  or  round,  any 
more  than  they  become  red  or  heavy  in  thinking:  of  blood  or 
of  lead.  ITow,  then,  do  they  become  minenil-formed  in  know- 
ing minerals,  beast;formed  in  knowing  beasts,  and  deiform 
in  knowing  God  ?  Form  is  the  substantial  force  that  gives 
their  being  and  denomination  to  objects :  the  mind,  in  think- 
ing of  matter  as  anhstance,  reduces  its  own  form  of  living 
force  to  the  denomination  of  inert  existence ;  it  ahstracts  the 
forms  of  knowledge  and  will,  and  leaves  only  imconscions 
latent  force.  Thus  the  mindi  Aough  it  does  not  become 
materialised  in  contemplating  matter,  may  be  said  to  reduce 
itself  to  the  form  which  it  attributes  to  matter.  That  the 
form  which  we  suppose  to  be  under  phenomena  need  not  be 
a  true  imago  of  what  is  there,  is  plain  to  all  who  recognise 
that  it  is  simply  what  we  put  there :  Non  oportct  quod 
res  cundem  modum  habeant  in  essendo  quern  intellectus  in 
intelligendo."* 

8.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  chief  point  of  our  thesis. 
The  live  forms  of  intuition  are  exhaustive.  No  external  phe- 
nomena are  possible  excej^t  in  tlie  forms  of  space  and  time  ; 
no  successive  internal  phenomena  are  possible  except  in  the 

*  8t  Thomas,  Sum.  I,  q.  44,  art.  3  ad  3:  see  also  St.  Aug.  de  THn  ix, 
4s  Boeth.de  Cons.  Phil.  \.  prosa  4,  and  St.  Thomas  ad  locum;  St.  Thos. 
Sum.  1,  q.  13,  art.  12  ad  3,  (i.  14,  art.  1,  and  q.  79,  art.  3  ;  Proclus  in  Plat. 
Pormeu.  p.  748,  ed.  •Stollbuum ;  and  Hamilton,  Metaphys.  voL  i.  p.  61. 
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IbmiB  of  foToe^  reason,  and  will,  comlmied  with  space  and 
time;  no  contemplation  of  the  permanent  and  unchanging 
suhstence  is  possible  except  in  the  forms  of  force,  reason^  ana 
will,  separated  from  space  and  time.  Force,  reason,  and  will, 
are  the  proper  forms  of  the  ego  or  conscioos  suhjeot;  space 
and  time  of  the  unconscious  object,  or  non^ego,  fiat  as  soon 
as  we  think  objects  to  be  substances,  forces,  or  spirits,  onr 
internal  forms  become  also  their  forms;  and  the  essence, 
life,  sense,  and  intelligence,  which  we  attribute  to  the  beings 
perceived  in  space  and  time,  are  thought  in  the  forms  of  our 
own  conscious  self.  Thus  space  and  time  exhaust  pheno- 
mena; force,  reason,  and  will  exhaust  actualities;  and  the 
combination  of  the  forms  exhausts  the  combination  of  actual 
phenomena.    There  is  no  room  for  any  thin<]^  else. 

"Existence"  is  not  a  form  of  intuition,  because  of  itself 
it  is  no  intuition  at  all,  except  in  the  forms  of  force,  reason, 
and  will.  Tliis  is  the  real  discovery  of  Descartes  in  his  fa- 
mous "cop^ito,  erf^o  sum."  AVe  may  doubt  of  our  existence" 
in  general,  because  the  word  has  no  particular  meaning  ;  but 
we  cannot  doubt  of  our  internal  action  (force),  our  thought 
(reason),  or  onr  wish.  Existence  is  a  form  of  reflection,  not 
of  intuition ;  we  cannot  know  that  we  exist  in  general  till 
we  know  that  we  exist  in  the  forms  of  ibrce,  knowing  power, 
and  will.  Besides,  "existence"  is  predicated  of  space  and 
time  in  one  sense,  and  of  soul  in  another :  if  these  senses  are 
confounded  in  a  pretended  universal  form  of  **  being,"  the 
noDeniily  of  Space  and  time,  the  quoH-nothingness  of  matter, 
and  the  reiUUy  of  force,  will  be  undistinguishable ;  and  we 
shall  be  compelled,  with  Hegel,  to  assert  the  ultimate  identity 
of  Being  and  not-Being. 

9.  But  perhaps,  though  the  three  forms  of  force,  reason^ 
and  will,  arc  necessary  for  the  conception  of  reality,  sub- 
stance, causation,  intensity,  and  the  like,  yet  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view  the  three  are  no  better  than  **  personality" 
alone,  because  only  one  a-priori  science,  that  of  morals,  can 
be  deduced  from  them,  as  geometry  is  deduced  from  space, 
and  arithmetic  from  time.  "We,  however,  think  that  the 
number  of  d-priori  sciences  ought  nearly  to  equal  the  num- 
ber of  the  possible  combinations  of  the  forms  taken  two  and 
two,  or  three  and  three  together.  Thus,  geometry  is  the 
active  reason  contemplating  space ;  arithmetic  is  the  reason 
contemplating  the  divisions  oi  time.  The  logic  of  contents, 
or  deduction,  is  reason  contemplating  itself  in  terms  of  space 
and  time ;  the  lo^o  of  force,  or  induction,  is  the  reason  con- 
templating itself  in  terms  of  force.  Fiat  experientia  in  minu 
mis,  it  says,  because  it  knows  that  if  tiiere  exists  a  force 
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adequate  to  effect  the  smallest  change,  this  force  may  be 
assumed  to  exist,  not  only  in  the  degree  or  quantity  dia- 
covered,  but  indefinitely.  Without  the  form  of  force,  such 
a  conclusion  would  be  illogical.  That  there  may  be  an 
d'priori  science  of  morals  is  evident,  because  moral  problems 
are  **  capable  of  being  generated  in  our  intuition,  according 
to  a  definition  or  rule  of  protluction,"  by  the  internal  powers 
alone ;  for  the  phenomenal  accidents  in  which  we  symbolise 
the  moral  acts  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  the 
letters  and  signs  of  algebra  and  geometry  have  to  do  with  tbe 
aagonoo  of  tbe  deinoiiBtraliflB.  llie  mxxnl  denominatioii  does 
not  lie  in  the  physical  moTomeiit^  bat  in  tbe  intention.  But 
only  ihe  physical  movement  is  seen :  evm  draw  bnt  what 
tbej  see,  know  not  tbe  heart.'*  Hence  ue  whole  scheme  of 
any  mond  pfoposition  can  be  drawn  priori  m  the  mind  with- 
eat  the  aid  of  any  external  element. 

But  we  haTo  no  room  to  derelop  the  scheme  of  scientifio 
deduotioas  firom  the  pure  forms  of  force,  reason^  and  will; 
and  in  our  third  and  final  article  we  baTO  to  diBOuss  a  lai^gp 
Bubjeot— tbe  eriterion  of  tbe  objective  reality  of  oar  intat- 
tiona* 


Communudttii  flrttckik 

A  FEW  WOBDS  ON  PHILOLOGY. 

Thb  secular,  as  distinct  from  the  reli^ioas,  thonght  of  man 
has  been  divided  between  two  g^t  olgectSy  tbe  world  within 
OB,  and  tbe  world  without  as.  The  intenud  philosophy  marks 
the  earliest  epoeh  of  human  thoughty  and  its  trophy  is  lanr 
gnage ;  the  external  philosophy  characterises  the  present  day, 
and  its  trophy  is  mathematical  and  physical  science ;  between 
tbe  two  epochs  there  was  a  transitional  period,  when  secular 
thought  was  characterised  by  a  Tain  attempt  to  sound  the 
mysteries  of  the  external  world  by  langoage  alone.  To  the 
first  period  belong  the  logicians,  or  word-masters  ;  to  the 
middle  tlic  physico-logicians,  or  word- wizards  ;  to  the  third 
the  physicists,  or  nature-masters.  The  work  of  the  first  was 
soinething  sublime,  as  necessary  for  solitary  thought  as  for 
social  lite  ;  the  work  of  the  second  was  without  solid  result, 
except  the  criticism  of  our  powers  by  noting  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  assumptions  ;  the  work  of  the  third  is  the  pre- 
sent growth  of  material  appliances. 
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We  have  many  a  glimpse  of  our  physical  philoeophew  in 
their  laboratories  or  their  workshopB,  in  their  Polar  expedi- 
tions, and  in  their  tropical  forest-life.  No  class  of  book 
commands  a  readier  sale  or  a  more  sympathising  audience 
than  the  record  of  the  struggles  of  the  man  of  genius  gradu- 
ally emerging  into  fame  as  he  perfects  his  discoveries :  Ste- 
phenson and  Watt  are  typical  men  of  our  day,  and  their 
biographies  are  relished  accordingly.  Would  that  we  could 
have  a  glimpse  also  of  the  first  philosophers  putting  their 
TCrl>al  roots  into  their  crucibles,  and  extracting  from  them 
▼ooabttlaries,  and  logic,  and  grammar !  Without  their  1»- 
Innm,  irliat  should  w«  be  BOW  F  If  wo  call  Wait  aad  Sto- 
plieiiaon  tho  bena&olon  of  oar  vaee,  becanae  ihej  lum  giYcn 
us  steam-power  and  steam-locomotion^  what  shall  we  call 
those  who  ffave  its  mmd-powsr  and  tongue-notioii,  without 
iddeh  the  mmier  would  HaTS  been  impossibley  or  if  possible, 
useless  P 

The  only  way  by  which  this  picture  can  he  restored  to  ug 
is  by  the  science  of  philolo^.  That  which  it  has  already 
accomplished  is  full  of  promise.  By  it  M.  Max  M tiller  of  Ox- 
ford, and  M.  Fictet  of  Genera,  haye  imdertakcn  to  build  up 
the  history  of  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Aryan  race — of 
the  Indo- Persians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Germans,  Celts,  and 
Slayes — while  they  were  still  dwelling  in  Central  Asia,  be- 
fore they  were  dispersed  over  Europe  and  Asia  by  the  migra- 
tion of  their  families.  Whatever  words  philologists  find 
common  to  the  diUbrcnt  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  must 
have  been  known  to  them  before  their  separation ;  therefore 
a  vocabulary  of  the  words  common  to  all  the  branches  will 
g^ve  a  list  of  the  things  known  to  the  parent  stock,  and  the 
aiatistios  of  their  knowledge  will  inform  us  of  many  points  of 
ibmt  history.  Thus  for  their  geographical  position,  which 
tradition  has  placed  about  the  region  of  the  Oxus,  north  of 
Ixka  and  east  of  the  GaspiaiL:  they  had  words  fear  snow,  iee, 
winter,  and  spring ;  therefore  they  did  not  mhabit  a  tropical 
climate :  their  land  was  not  a  dead  plain,  because  they  had 
words  for  torrent,  valley,  rock,  and  the  like.  They  knew 
seas,  like  the  Euxine  or  Oaspian,  but  not  oceans ;  for  they 
had  words  for  sea,  but  none  for  ebb  and  flow  of  tides.  They 
had  words  for  metallurgy,  cooking,  brewing,  spinning,  sew- 
ing, for  pastoral  and  agricultural  employments,  for  building, 
for  houses  and  ^^illap^eB,  for  family  and  political  relationships, 
for  crime  and  punishment,  for  property  and  inheritance,  for 
labour  and  slavery,  for  poetry  and  religion.  And  they  must 
have  been  practically  acquainted  with  those  things  for  which 
they  had  names. 
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The  common  ancestors  of  the  Aryan  races  were  but  a 
sinprlo  branch  of  the  great  human  family  ;  ever}*  other  branch 
must  bo  subjected  to  a  similar  philological  study  belore  we 
can  have  materials  for  estimating  the  culture  wliich  our  race 
had  attained  while  it  was  yet  in  the  unity  of  a  single  family. 
But  though  the  science  cannot  yet  pretend  to  restore  the 
ori^nal  language  of  mankind,  it  has  secured  some  results 
which  give  us^reat  iBsiglit  into  its  probable  characteristics. 

Frederick  mshleffel  analyaed  languages  into  three  classes : 
tliose  with  monosp  llaliio  roots  and  merely  nidimental  gram- 
mar, like  the  Chinese ;  those  with  flexible  dissyllabic  roots 
and  elaborate  grammar,  like  the  Sanscrit;  and  those  with 
trisyllabic  roots,  like  the  Semitic  languages.  The  prevalence 
of  monosyllabio  roots  marks,  to  bis  eyes,  "the  stage  of  in- 
fancy in  Isnguage,  as  children's  first  attempts  at  speech 
almost  always  incline  to  monosyllables;  the  cry  of  nature 
breaks  out  in  these  simple  sounos,  or  in  the  infantine  imi- 
tation of  some  natural  noise." 

Invostif^ation  has  proved  that  monosyllabic  roots  consti- 
tute the  original  fund  of  all  languages;  but  scarcely  suffi- 
cient light  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  which  have  kept 
some  languages  monosyllabic  and  inflexible,  while  others  have 
developed  into  the  ricnest  variety.  These  causes,  however, 
have  preserved  for  us  a  language  still,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy 
(the  Chinese),  wbieh  gives  ground  for  the  following  conjec- 
tures of  the  aspect  of  the  primitive  language  of  mankind. 
1.  It  is  probable  that  all  their  radical  words  would  be  mono- 
syllabic. 2.  That  these  roots  would  be  few  in  number;  in 
Uhinese  they  are  supposed  to  be  272.  3.  That  these  few 
roots  would  be  applied  to  the  numerous  objects  of  language, 
Iby  means  of  some  yariation  in  the  ennneiation,  so  that  one 
and  the  same  root  may  come  to  haye  yarions,  and,  at  first 
sight,  utterly  unconnected  meanings.  4.  This  yariation  might 
be  of  two  kindst  according  to  the  two  powers  of  the  voice, 
which  is  both  an  articulating  and  a  musical  organ.  In  the 
Chinese  the  primitive  roots  are  modified  by  musical  modu- 
lation,  aeoorang  to  a  fourfold  method  of  accontuation ;  the 
roots  receive  no  increase^  no  alphabetical  change,  for  the 
varying  pitch  of  the  voice  adds  nothing  to  the  word  ;  alpha* 
betical  writing  becomes  too  complicated  to  be  used,  for  the 
inflections  not  being  articulate,  but  only  musical,  cannot  be 
expressed  by  letters,  which  only  express  articulate  sounds; 
and  the  sound  of  the  root  being  the  same  for  its  hundred 
meanings,  alphabetical  writing  would  not  be  of  any  ust%  as 
it  would  convey  no  precise  meaning,  such  as  the  Chinese 
symbols  do  convey.    The  bume  reason  accounts  also  for  the 
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deficiency  of  pframinar,  wliich  depends  as  much  upon  the  in- 
flections as  upon  tlie  collocation  of  words.  But  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  articulately,  and  not  only  musically,  varied,  both 
alphabetical  writing  and  grammar  become  possible.  This 
•rticulate  variatioii  is  cyf  two  kinds, — alteration  and  addition ; 
eidier  the  monosyllabio  root  may  remain  monosyllabic^  and 
yet  be  so  altered  as,  while  retaining  an  evident  identit^»  to  be 
a  di&rent  sound,*— as  by  a  change  of  voweli  by  addition  or 
omission  of  the  aspirate,  by  suppression  of  a  consonant,  or  its 
change  into  an  homologue;  thus  wer,  vir,  guer,  fer,  pur, 
her,  er,  ar,  and  many  owers,  can  be  proved  to  be  original 
modifications  of  the  same  root.  Or  the  variation  may  be 
made  by  affixing  syllables,  .which  in  time  may  come  to  co- 
alesce with  the  root,  as  in  the  inflections  of  our  nouns  and 
verbs.  Thus,  as  in  Chinese  one  and  the  same  sound  may 
often  be  desiy:natcd  bv  160  difierent  characters,  and  may  liave 
as  many  distinct  significations;  so  in  our  languages  one  and 
the  same  root,  slightly  modified  by  changes  or  additions  of 
letters,  may  be  applied  to  the  signincation  of  several  different 
objects. 

If  we  would  enter  the  laboratory  of  one  of  the  old  word- 
masters,  and  note  the  manipulation  to  which  he  subjected  his 
root,  we  have  only  to  study  au  ancient  tradition  preserved  in 
nearly  all  mythologies,  in  those  of  India,  Scandinavia,  and 
Oceania.  Invented  at  a  period  when  words  were  reckoned 
things,  the  fsble  must  refer  to  ike  naming  as  well  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  universe.  It  is  contained  in  the  Big-Yeda,* 
and  runs  as  follows: — '^Purucha  (Wr,  the  roan)  has  thou- 
sands of  heads,  thousands  of  eyes,  thousands  of  feet ;  he  pene- 
trates heaven  and  earth,  and  man.  .  •  •  •  When  the  DSvas 
sscrifioed  him,  spring  was  the  butter,  summer  the  wood,  au- 
tumn the  oblation.  From  this  sacrifice  sprung  the  curdled 
milk,  the  butter,  and  the  beast.s  of  the  forest ;  from  it  sprung 
the  hjrmns,  the  chants,  and  the  metres  of  the  Vedas ;  from 
it  sprung  horMS^  cows,  goats,  and  sheep ;  Purucha's  mouth 
was  the  Brahman,  his  arms  the  royal  caste,  his  thighs  the 
Vai9ya,  and  his  feet  the  Qudra  ;  his  heart  the  moon,  his 
eyes  the  sun  ;  from  his  mouth  came  Indra  and  fire,  from  his 
breath  the  wind,  the  ether  from  his  navel,  the  heaven  from 
his  head,  the  earth  from  his  feet,  the  points  of  space  from  his 
ears.  Thus  did  the  liishis  (sages)  form  the  worlds."  One 
meaning  of  this  fable  I  take  to  be,  that  from  the  radical 

•  Lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  hymns  17,  18,  19;  also  in  the  white  Ya(\jur-Veda, 
ebap.  zxxi. ;  in  tne  prose Bdda,  chap.  vii. ;  Hesiod,  Thcogony,  176-206;  Be- 
roaus,  Fragm.  Tlu'  Mexican  legend  of  Ometeuctli,  apud  M'CuUach  ;  and  the 
Polynetian  legend  of  Kangi  and  Papa,  apud  Orey,  Polyneiian  Mythology^ 
&c. 
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names  of  man  the  word-masters  derived  their  terms  to  desig- 
nate— 1.  the  seasons;  2.  the  materials  of  sacrifice;  3.  the 
hymns  and  chants  of  the  Vedas,  the  word  and  the  truth  ;  4. 
animals ;  5.  the  variouB  classes  of  society ;  and  6.  the  uni- 
Tivse. '  This  will  be  Ibmid  to  be  etnetlj  true.  It  can  easily 
be  shown  that  tiie  original  Foots  for  man,  besides  designating 
being  and  unU%f  and  being  employed  as  personal  pronouns, 
enter  more  or  lees  generaUj  into  winds  ecmnected  with  war, 
strength,  virtue  and  excellenoe,  mind,  truth,  word,  work  ;  into 
the  namoe  of  male  animals,  or  of  animals  distinguished  by 
their  strength  or  their  domesticity;  into  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  body,  of  the  universe,  the  seasons,  and  the 
elements ;  also  into  a  large  class  of  words  which  designate 
evil. 

The  two  roots  that  originally  signified  *mnn*  were  (1) 
man  or  on,  changed  into  wo7i  or  van  to  dcsifrnatc  woman ; 
and  (2)  werf  vir,  probably  pronounced  ichirr,  the  male  man, 
and  all  the  attributes  of  virility.  To  begin  with  the  latter 
root. 

It  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  vira  or  jp//rucha,  the  Zend 
ww'rya,  the  Scythic  o'wr*  the  Greek  i/pcu?  {f'l'jpcof:)  and  dpp'qVj 
the  Latin  vir,  the  J  Lithuanian  vyras,  the  Welsh  gu  r,  the 
Gaelic  and  Irish  fearj  the  Gothic  voir,  the  Anglo-Saxon  wer 
or  trered-folces  (men)  opposed  to  wifa  ^ women), f  the  ancient 
Persian  ariya^  men  or  heroes,  the  Heorew  erel^  hero4  end 
the  Malay  oraiza,  and  Turldsh  «r,  man. 

Similarly  the  root  siaa  or  an  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
mamuh  {manm  or  maniushya)^  a  man ;  Hebrew  anciently  aa- 
eah  or  anoth^  softened  into  aidi;  Greek  Jb^9pfl9W09  and  avripH 
Latin  homo,  bo-mm-is,  fe-int;?-a,  and  nemo,  ne-mtn-is ;  Teu- 
tonic man  or  mensch.  The  feminine  foim  tan  or  wan  is  found 
in  the  Sanscrit  yeat,  and  in  vanilOf  woman;  Greek  tvf^; 
Latin  Fetnu,  cwust  BtntM,  and  emeilla;  Teutonic  guean, 
wench,  woman. 

In  a  periodical  like  the  Rambler  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  thing  like  comph  tf  lists  of  the  vocabularies  derived  from 
these  roots,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  indicate  roughly, 
without  any  attention  to  the  extra  Bvllables,  the  words  in 
which  the  roots  occur.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  critical 
accuracy. 

The  derivations  £rom  these  roots  are  either  natural  or 

*  Herod,  iv.  100.  f  Anglo-8«x.  Gospels,  Luc  uiii.  27. 

1  G«n.  xlvi.  16,  and  Is.  xxxiii.  7. 

I  Are  not  Mip^  H^fih^,  and  iptdrns  (a  word  for  *man'  preserved  by  Fl«t- 

arcn),  all  of  them  products  of  the  composition  of  the  roots  man  or  oh,  and 
wer  or  erf  mon-ioer  or  wer-man  f  I  may  add  &Ka{,  king,  the  man,  as  vKsen  is 
the  quean  or  woman.    With    (cUiji  compare  the  Bugis  woroawef  man. 
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oonTentkmaL  Anumg  the  natural  derivations  I  class  aiwh 
ideM  as  war,  the  YCtj  test  of  manhood,  in  €beek  dpijfi  or 
ipi^f  m  Latin  m*-9ort  snd  furia^  ia  M  Qesmmi  tnd  i^ng- 
lish  uferre,  in  Frencli  and  Italian  guerre^  guerra,  in  Arabio 
hnrf}^  in  Malay  panxn^: — or  strength  of  body,  the  corporeal 
t}'])e  ot  manhood;  in  Sanscrit  ^arbas  or  birin,  in  Greek  e/)vo9 
and  ' HpaKXt}<i,  in  T-»atin  r/res,  /ortis,  in  old  German  forsy  in 
Gaelic  J'earachd,  in  English /orce: — orrrrtue,  moral  manhood ; 
in  Persian  orj  or  arz,  in  Greek  aperrj,  in  Latin  t/rtus,  in 
the  Teutonic  languages  worthy  in  Gaelic  feart : — or  anger, 
the  passion  of  manhood ;  in  Sanscrit  r/rodh  enmity,  nm\i 
an  enemy,  6/rodhi  quarrelsome,  Persian  ard,  Greek  0/3777, 
Latin  /ra,  English  wrath.  To  these  I  may  add  an  immense 
•wemblage  of  words  signifying  acts  of  violence :  as  the  Latin 
Mfbero,  /mo ;  Engli^  to  wonj  <yt  harry,  womtelea  (old 
Flemish),  to  wrestle;  Hebrew  6arah  to  eat>  doraeh  to  6r#aA 
Ihioagh*  panM  to  rend ;  Sanscrit  iiraA  ,/hmgere :  and  otlier 
words  eonneoted  with  the  watohnlnesa  of  the  warrior;  te 
ward  or  guard,  to  ware  or  betoare;  Hebrew  kur  to  wdte; 
Gaelic  fair  to  watch :  also  words  indicating  acts  «f  strength, 
each  as  to  bear  or  cany;  Hebrew  parah,  Sanscrit  bkri, 
Armenian  6i€ril,  Greek  06/}&>,  ^apo^  Latin  ferra,  portare, 
GK>thic  bairtok,  En^ish  to  bearj  67/rthen,  old  German  doren. 
^milarly  the  generic  words  for  work:  Greek  epSo),  pi(i»f 
Latin  operor,  old  German  tverke,  Hebrew  hara,  crearo  ; 
and  especially  the  terms  of  agricultural  employment,  which 
are  largely  derived  from  this  root :  as,  dpoo),  am,  rrcHf  to 
ear  or  plough  ;  and  a  larj^e  family  of  substantives  thence  de- 
rived. Again,  the  root  is  employed  to  designate  truth,  or  in- 
tellectual manhood,  as  in  Latin  t^oiius,  in  German  tcahr ;  and 
the  vocal  expression  of  truth,  as  terbum,  word,  Gaelic  fearh. 

Other  natural  applications  of  the  root  are  to  words  which 
mark  bodily  virility;  as  Hebrew  arel^  Greek  ipifiiv^o^f 
Latin  reretrum,  6arbe,  beard,  &c, ;  and  to  the  names  of  male 
animali,  sneb  as  apiya,  ariea,  eervex  or  herhsKf  weer  (Fie* 
misb),  the  ram  *,  SLpeTf  Oerman  0601%  twrresy  Sansoril  vorah. 
Aoar;  €pi<t>of!,  the  male  Idd;  hircm,  the  he-goat;  kari,  ktortf 
the  stag;  the  bull,  Sanscrit  6arad  or  emha,  old  Hemisk 
varre  or  ver,  Anglo-Sax(»L  fear,  Gkrman  farre,  Hebrew  |>ar; 
and  others  too  numerous  to  go  through. 

I  come  now  to  the  legs  natwal  appliesitioM  of  the  root; 
which  must  have  depended  more  or  uss  on  tbe  conventional 
agreement  of  the  formers  of  language.  For  instance,  thejr 
seem  to  have  built  up  the  names  of  the  body  and  its  chief 
organs  from  this  root,  which  in  general,  but  not  universally, 
they  modified  by  changing  the  w  into  ^a  guttural  A  or  M« 
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Thus  we  have  corpus,  Arofper,  body,  Hebrew  r/crcm ;  Kpia^^y 
carOf  flesh  ;  KapSla,  cor,  Hebrew  kereh,  German  kerz,  the 
heart;  Kpd<;,  Kpatpa,  Kuptj,  KtipTjap,  Kdprjvoy,  Kpdvov,  cranium, 
the  head,  Hebrew  rosh. ;  Kopv(f>ij,  answrriiifi:  to  tlio  Latin 
vertex,  and  the  Teutonic  iver\el  or  ?rc'rvel-to}),  summit  of  the 
head ;  Kpora^oi,  the  temples ;  K€pa<;,  Hebrew  kervn,  San- 
scrit crtrnis,  Latin  comu,  Gothic  JiaurnSj  horn  ;  c^'rebrum,  in 
Teutonic  /tarne,  //irn,  and  Aersens,  brain  ;  cr/iies,  Jiair;  kam 
or  kama  (Sanscrit),  auAs,  ohr,  oor,  the  ear ;  os,  ora,  the  face; 
eoryvL,  Persian  ^ardan,  Sanaerit  gal,  German  hals,  Hebrew 
ereph,  the  neck;  ur  (Sanscrit),  bar  (Persian),  (orst,  fturst, 
breast  (cf.  arSpvoy  and  thorta).  Then  we  come  to  the  (Sanr 
scrit)  Aonnenarya,  o^  organs  of  action  (from  the  words  irama 
to  do,  ^aran  cause,  and  karm  action),  the  chief  of  whidi 
are,  Sanscrit  kar,  Greek  x^^P  hand,  with  its  /capvo^, 
carpus,  or  /rrist;  Hebrew  re^el,  the  foot,  with  its  r^rsie, 
ferte  or  heel ;  the  larynx,  the  veretnim,  and  the  ovpd,  He- 
brew tmskah,  old  English  ers ;  and  in  general  the  ap^pa, 
artos,  or  limbs  which  compose  the  body. 

This  is  the  body  of  ;)?/rucha  or  wer,  of  which  the  Rishis 
built  up  the  universe,  Greek  ovpav6<;,  Latin  orhU,  Teutonic 
?vc'rcld,  «'orld.  From  it  came  the  elements,  Hebrew  aor, 
Coptic  oMro  light,  and  liar  heat ;  Greek  Trvp,  Teutonic 
vuer,  feuer,  fire ;  the  Latin  roots  ?/ro,  huro,  fer\eo,  flrdeo, 
/omus  (hot,  Nonius,  xii.  52),  and  Teutonic  6ttrn,  warm,  San-  . 
scrit  g/iormo,  Persian  cfurm.  Also  pru'mdL,  Flemish  rorst, 
frost;  fresh,  Flemish  rersch,  French /r<7is.  For  the  second 
element  we  have  Greek  and  Latin  aer,  air,  "Hptj  (Juno,  the 
atmosphere),  Boreaa,  aurtL,  freeze;  for  the  third,  Sanscrit 
van,  water ;  for  the  fourth,  Hebrew  mis,  Gb^ek  epa,  Latin 
term,  Qreek  xiwro^,  Teutonic  ^orth,  oerd,  earth;  henoe^ 
perhaps,  the  quality  Aard,  arepei^fJirniuB,  From  it  come  the 
asasonsy  &pai,  Aom»  hour,  uhr,  and  the  year,  jahr,  Sanscrit 
oarsh :  lap  or  ver,  the  spring ;  l^poi,  the  aununer ;  iirwpa, 
Hebrew  c/^oreph,  Teutonic  //rrbst,  harvest-tide,  or  autumn; 
though  the  root  is  lost  in  x^^A^^  Bi^d  hyemt,  it  reappears  in 
the  adjectives  ^et/ieptvo?  and  hy6«mu8,  and  is  found  in  brumtL, 
winter.  From  it  also  comes  the  sun,  in  Zend  hware  (gen. 
huro),  Sanscrit  «wra,  Persian  khiir  (whence  the  name  Cyrus), 
in  Egyptian  ra,  re,  or  Itur,  and  in  various  African  dialects 
«/ro,  ayero,  rer,  niro,  hurra,  &c.  And  the  moon,  Hebrew 
^rzreach,  wlience  f^rech,  month.  From  it  tlio  chief  things  of 
earth  are  named ;  gir  or  ffiri  (Sanscrit),  Hebrew  hor  or  hur, 
German  berg,  mountain.  The  strong  metals,  ferrum,  He- 
brew harzol,  iron ;  (Era,  brass ;  and  the  precious  metals» 
OMrmsk,  argeixtum ;  gems,  in  Sanscrit  ^arb« 
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'  Thus  does  the  philosopliic  ^mcy  that  man  is  a  microoosm 
take  root  iu  language.  Thus,  as  Sir  Walter  Baleiffli  says, 
man  became  a  little  world  in  the  great  one,  in  whom  all 
natures  were  boimd  up  together:  our  flesh  is  heavy,  like 
earth;  our  bones  hard  as  stones ;  our  veins  as  the  rivoi-s ;  breath 
as  the  air ;  natural  heat  like  the  warmth  enclosed  in  the  earth ; 
our  radical  moisture  as  the  fatness  of  the  earth ;  our  hairs  as 
grass;  our  generative  power  as  nature  which  producoth  ;  our 
determinations  like  wandering  clouds  ;  our  eyes  like  the  lights 
in  heaven ;  our  growth  like  the  spring ;  our  settled  age  like 
the  summer  ;  declension  like  autumn;  and  old  age  like  winter. 

 Man's  four  complexions  are  like  the  four  elements, 

and  his  seven  ages  like  the  seven  planets.  Our  infancy  is 
like  the  moon,  in  which  we  seem  only  to  grow  as  plants ;  in 
our  next  age  we  are  instructed,  as  under  Mercury ;  our  youth 
is  wantoDy  like  Yenus ;  oar  fonrth  age  strong  and  vigorous, 
like  the  sun ;  our  fifth  like  Mars,  striving  for  honour ;  our 
flixih  like  Jupi  t(  r,  wise  and  staid ;  and  our  seventh  like  Saturn, 
slow  and  hea^y.'*  This  fancy,  which  was  of  real  importance 
in  the  first  formation  of  language,  afterwards  became  of  no 
use  to  any  but  the  followers  of  magic,  and  now  survives  only 
in  the  pages  of  Moore's  Almanac, 

From  Purucha  alao«  says  the  Big-Veda,  come  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  prayers  that  accompany  them.  Thus  we  have  uradhan 
(Sanscrit),  worship,  and  areha,  devotion;  ^/^a,  prayer;  He» 
brew  6erith,  a  covenant ;  6arak,  to  invoke  God  ;  ara^  a  curse ; 
Latin  ara,  an  altar;  orare,  to  pray,  wln'eh  with  tlie  heathen 
was  done  rather  by  gestures  than  by  the  voice  or  thought. 
The  Latins,  Pliny  tells  us,  in  adoration  first  kissed  the  right 
hand,  and  then  turned  themselves  round  once  or  more  times; 
hence  the  sacred  dances  round  the  altar,  by  which  the  hea- 
thens  imitated  the  motion  of  the  heavens  round  the  earth, 
were  prayers  ;  and  hence  the  connection  of  words  signifying 
to  turn  with  this  root;  as  r*?rtere,  to  whirX]  hence,  perhaps, 
the  songs  which  accompanied  the  dancers  were  versus ;  car- 
men seems  connected  with  the  same  rooty  Hebrew  kaw^  to 
move  in  a  circle,  to  dance. 

.  The  number  of  animal  names  into  which  this  root  enters 
is  great :  animals  known  for  their  strength,  as  Aorte,  orv,  or  - 
rof  (old  Oerman),  Hebrew  jiarash  (the  name  pferde  or  peerd, 
seems  rather  referable  to  the  bearing  beast,  like  the  Greek 
wopTi^,  ox) ;  f/rsus,  apKTo^,  old  Persian  varksha,  German 
bar,  hear ;  Sanscrit  vrik,  Samnite  irpus,  wolf ;  persa,  tiger ; 
ara  (Hebrew),  lion,  r/or,  lion's  whelp.  Terrible  bMsts,  aa 
the  trorm  or  snake,  German  tourm,  Gothic  vaurm,  laJdn 
vemoB,  Sanscrit  kraudf  Persian  kirm.    Also  the  animal 
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which  in  Eg^-ptian  hieroglyphics  Bignifies  ir«ii  in  germ, 
namely,  the  /rog»  Flemish  vorsch,  French  ^rt^MMnuUe^  whiok 

we  may  thus  connect  with  the  Latin  puer  (porjf  pano,  par" 
ens,  Hebrew  bar,  Teutonic  bara  or  bairn.  Compare  Hebrew 
harahy  to  conceive^  Aoreh,  prsagnans;  6ama  (Sanscrit),  to 
marry. 

Purucha,  says  the  Rif^-Veda,  is  all  things :  the  root  wer  is 
almost  as  universal  ;  it  abounds  in  the  vegetable  world ;  as 
arbor,  tree,  /irrhii,  '^opro^i,  grass  ;  grain,  Trfpo?,  //ordeum,  com  ; 
Aortus,  orchard,  c^c.  Many  of  the  names  of  vegetables  exhi- 
bit good  instances  of  the  change  the  root  undergoes,  as  irpdcov, 
porriim,  ^arlick,  in  Gaelic  fearoji. 

Ptfrucha  also,  acoording  to  the  Rig,  forms  the  various  in- 
Btitntbns  of  society.  Thus  we  hare  Suise.  pury  Heb.  hiratdr, 
Lat.  tirbs,  a  cify,-~nrbB,  they  say,  inm  urbo,  lust  as  ir67u9  is 
from  woXi(»f  yertere ;  tiins  nibs  and  orbis,  woXk  and  w^Xe^, 
are  synunetrical  in  meaning,  and  evidently  hem  ihe  same 
root,  by  the  comnum  change  of  /  for  r.  Then  we  have  k^nm, 
hervy  master ;  ^ervus,  slave.  And  qnantitieB  of  words  signi- 
fying the  political  viitoes  or  other  sets :  ehre  (Germ.)  honour; 
v«rde,  friedo,  peace ;  verdea,  to  Jtm  ;  vereti,  io  fear  iSft  lever* 
ence ;  barm,  mercy ;  6pK09,  /iinire,  Goth,  nmiran,  to  swear ; 
jwr%  laws ;  trare,  merchandise.  The  root  is  applied  to  females 
who  are  supposed  to  assume  the  male  position— w«p^4i«a9, 
rirgo,  in  Scythic  ara,  reminding  us  of  the  Greek  aprcfii^, 
Artinipasa  was  the  Scythic  name  for  Venus;  and  this  leads 
us  to  the  old  German  hiir  or  Aor,  harridan,  and  perhaps 
harlot. 

But  though  the  root  of  virility  was  thus  used  to  express 
all  thinfVR  best  and  excellent,  truth  sometimes  compelled  the 
word-nia^ters  to  sound  a  contraiy  note:  the  root  enters  into 
the  words,  Sansc.  burny  Greek  ;^etpa)v,  worse  ;  errare,  to  err; 
karmf  kuft;  otnis,  <l>dpfuucov,  poison.  But  it  would  take  a 
volnme  to  exhaast  the  eztraOTCunary  fecundity  of  this  radical 
and  mnbolic  syllaUe,  which  fonna  the  heart  of  so  vast  an 
assemblage  of  words  at  first  sight  nnconnected,  but  really 
bound  together  by  the  ideas  of  a  primitive'philosophy. 

The  genealogy  of  the  root  man  or  en  ia  completely 
«  metrical  with  that  of  wer,  except  that  the  ayllaUe  signifies 
humanity  rather  than  virility ;  hence  it  has  not  much  to  do 
with  words  of  war,  but  there  are  a  few,  as»  sifiiari,  to  threateni 
emineoy  to  be  prominent,  mtmio  (whence  sMmia),  Soz.  fnun« 
thian,  to  defend,  Icelandic  m^nda,  to  g^ard ;  /ivvrfy  a  pretext ; 
Goth,  mund,  Swed.  viynd,  tutela  ;  Enfr.  mound,  a  castle.  The 
root  enters  most  largely  into  the  mental  operations.  Sans, 
man,  tnaoas,  oM^^h,  mem,  animus,  /^ef^o?,  the  niind;  Sans. 
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mowyoto,  Germ,  er  meinet,  ^va,  Lat.  me7//?;/it,  he  mindB  or 
thinks ;  fiavddvo),  to  learn,  firjvvoi),  to  indicate,  Germ.  7)ieeneii, 
to  mean  or  betoken.  Sans,  manana,  Lat.  moneo,  to  persuade ; 
Sbub.  maima,  to  respect,  mam,  a  wish,  mimita,  dignity  ;  Lat. 
flumdare^  to  oommand ;  fivoU,  supplication,  fifjvi<i,  indiffna- 
tum,  fiavCet,  ]iiadiie88»  fttyealvw,  I  desire ;  fntimen  (Goth.;»  to 
love  (aa  ip»^  from  the  former  root) ;  motietro  and  mamfetltOf 
to  show ;  fUvWf  maneo,  Sanso.  mandBn,  to  remain ;  immafiis, 
inhuman,  hwnanoB,  mansoeUu,  humane.  These  are  tiie  natu- 
ral applications  of  the  root. 

In  its  oonyentional  application  it  also  is  used  to' build  up 
the  human  body.  Sans.  mariB,  flesh,  mtiifda  and  muiM^iya, 
the  head ;  munh,  Germ,  mund,*  the  mouth,  whence  /*vfa>,  man- 
duco,  to  w/?/;/ch  ;  /jLvvSo^y  mutus  ;  w?flr77dibula,  the  jaws  ;  men* 
tum,  the  chin  ;  vianuB,  the  hajid  ;  and  meriia  or  7«f';?tula. 

From  thia  body  they  built  the  universe,  »/f/«du8,  in 
Tamil  »/;rt//dan,  in  Sanscrit  mafida],  circulus,  orbis,  coolum  ; 
the  moon,  fJt'^yVi  ^^^^  t^H^y  JficJiBis,  wo7?th ;  the  moufiUiina, 
mofiics  ;  and  some  of  the  precious  thingjs  of  the  earth,  as, 
Sans.  7;/f/«ik  or  7//a;akya,  a  ruby  :  in  this  class  the  Sans,  root 
matid,  to  shine,  may  be  placed. 

Some  of  the  sacrificial  words  are  connected  with  this 
root :  as,  Sans,  ffia^^at  or  mania,  a  vow ;  /jmyti^:,  hariolus,  a 
prophet. 

Also  some  animals,  especially  in  tiie  eastern  langua<;es : 
Sans,  manja,  cat,  monduk,  frog ;  Lat.  fhaimus,  pony ;  Eng. 
monkey. 

The  root  enters  more  largely  into  the  olassifloation  of  men : 
mttfius,  a  man's  function  (whence  eommtinis,  immtiitis),  and 
mt/nioipium,  much  the  same  as  urhs.  Domtiius,  perhaps  the 
Deo-man,  mt nister,  /*ayi79f  the  senrant  or  slave ;  mang  (Icel.) 
commerce,  mangheren,  to  exchange;  mofioeps  and  manao 
(Lat.) ;  mangher  (loel.),  a  mottger  or  trader ;  fnii;;cipiura,  the 
thing  sold,  the  slave:  many^  Goth,  via^n^d,  a  multitude; 
meint  and  gcnie7)gt,  mingled,  whence  rwo;/ <>rcl,  &c. 

The  root  is  also  applied  to  heroic  men  and  spirits  :  thus 
wanes,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  3/««erva,  3/awa  the  mother  of 
the  Lares,  Sum?/mwus  the  Etruscan  night-thunderer,  Mann 
the  Indian  patriarch,  Menm  the  founder  of  Egypt,  &c. 

Like  the  root  tver,  man  is  used  sometimes  to  signify  evil : 
thus,  Sans,  mani,  proud,  77?crwahin,  vile,  mand,  dull ;  /auko?, 
thin,  fiiyvo^if  small,  Goth,  wiin,  Gaelic  tneowle,  Lat.  wiifior 
mtfiimuB ;  mendicus,  mafzcus,  Germ,  maijghel,  Celt,  man,  de- 
feet  ;  meen  or  meenif  base;  men  (Sax.),  crimen,  Germ.  mMidad, 

*  With  this  may  be  compared  Heb.  mun  or  min,  French  tntnc,  mien  or 
Maimer;  tnd  tiio Tamil maiui  Ukneai,  and  PenUn amm,  alike. 
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Lat.  menda,  a  fault;  mentor ^  to  lie,  Qenn.  metiibeid,  per- 

As  for  the  feminine  form  of  man,  vafi^  vea,  pen,  Sec,  I 
tliink  I  trace  it  in  a  similar  genealogy.  In  mental  actions, 
as,  yivcocTKo),  yvc^firj,  Jingo,  pingo,  ce?isco,  I  ween,  I  ken.  In 
some  parts  of  the  body,  yevv^;  giftgivn,  gensxi,  qnm,  vcfiiX}, 
yivra  (viscera),  rr//tcr,  the  wame  or  womb.  In  ilie  names  of 
certain  animals  which  were  held  in  esteem  :  kvojv,  kvvo<;,  cauis, 
/lufid,  //ortud  ;  Sans,  harm  a  duck;  Pali  /uu/yai  a  goose,  liurman 
liefiza,  Malay  //az/gsa,  Gk.  x^)v,  Lat.  r///ser,  l*ortuguese  ga/iso, 
Span.  fi//.sar,  Germ,  gn/ia,  Swed.  gas,  Kng.  (/ander  (of.  heny 
'  hoen) ;  tVvo?,  hiinms  or  ginmia,  a  mule.  In  the  universe,  the 
portion  of  the  elements  that  was  reckoned  feminine  is  named 
mm  this  root :  ventm,  wind,  and  tfnda^  Celt*  avon,  water ; 
and  apparently  the  season  u^tfiter*  In  words  that  signify 
fertility:  as,  ^ians»  ronsha,  yivo^,  penvm.  Teat,  conne,  kin, 
chune  or  kiinne,  family;  geno  (gigno)  gena^  onus;  fons, 
fundo ;  /onras.  In  words  that  may  he  connected  with  social 
seclosion:  ymvia,  angulns,  toinkel,  a  comer,  or  the  soc  ial  re- 
spect shown  to  women,  /bmor,  ^onestas,  rencror.  But  the  list 
of  evil  applications  is  yery  large :  thus  we  haye  viydo^ffunjiB ; 
voivOf  jstfnio;  «cvo9,  vnnus,  vairt,  wan,  want;  kovi^,  cim's; 
rewenum  ;  inywino  (c?/wio),  to  defile;  wan  or  tram  (old  Germ.), 
bad,  which  in  composition  becomes  un,  as  frnwhope,  wwhope, 
despair;  MY/;/delen,  wcnden,  to  ivi?id,  to  tra/ider;  u^ania  or 
a>o//nia,  to  wane ;  ti  ehii^  or  ft'i'7/ig,  little. 

These  roots  irer  and  jtiaji  seem  to  have  been  applied  in 
the  earliest  times  to  signify  being,  ynity,  and  pt  ysfiiKtlity. 
Connected  with  icer  we  have  the  substantive  vcilts  /rordcn 
(Germ.)  and  /ore  (Lat.);  to  6v,  ens,  reminds  one  of  man,  or 
an ;  as  for  unity,  if  we  compare  the  Greek  eU  (cr?),  with 
its  feminine  fiia,  and  the  word  fi6vo<;,  alone,  one,  we  may 
easily  fancy  that  it  was  one^nally  man  or  men ;  the  Latin 
tiffns  and  the  English  &ne  hdon^  to  the  same  root*  As  for 
personal  pronounsy  we  haye  fiiv  m  Ghreek,  man  (me)  in  Per- 
sian, in  Sanscrit  vhon,  1,  man,  me ;  in  Celtic  anon,  on,  or 
flfi,  I.  I  must  add  to  these  roots  the  Sanscrit  ek  or  eko,  one, 
Hehu  eched,  and  then  the  community  of  the  roots  will  be 
dear.  The  most  ancient  personal  pronouns  which  we  know 
are  compounded  of  two  particles,  an  and  eko,  as  if  man-one 
was  the  subject,  self;  man-two  the  second  person,  thou. 
Thus,  in  Hebrew  tm^oki,  in  ancient  Egyptian  an-ok,  I ;  an- 
aJihnu,  an-an,  we;  Heb.  anta  and  anti,  Egypt,  entok  and 
enfn,  thou,  masculine  and  feminine.  Later  languages  divided 
the  word  again :  some,  like  the  Greek,  T^atin,  and  Teutonic 
languages,  took  the  oki  for  the  personal  pronoun;  €70),  e^o, 
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iehf  ik ; — and  the  an  for  one.  Others,  like  the  Sanscrit  and 
Persian,  took  the  on  or  vhon  for  the  pronoun,  and  retained 
the  eko  or  ek  for  the  cardinal  number.  But  besides  the  root 
marty  the  root  wer  figures  at  the  base  of  names  for  unity — 
we  liave  the  Scythic  arima,  one  (Herod,  iv.  27),  Lat.  ;)r/rau8, 
Eng.  y//*8t,  Goth,  /rwma,  Lithuan.  |?inna,  Sans.  /y/rHhama, 
Zend  //Yithama,  Gk.  irptoTo^y  old  Germ,  e/ister,  Germ.  erst. 
Hence  many  words  and  prefixes,  as  pnor,  Sans,  jot^rra,  /ore, 
b^ore ;  irpo  and  wpa>,  Lat.  pro  and  prts.  Connected  with 
tma  tendency  of  the  root  are  words  aiffnifying  to  go ;  epx^' 
fjuu,  wopeveo,  Heb.  orach,  to  go,  orach,  a  way,  Teutonic  to 
foref  whence  far  (distant),  Lat.  ponOf  Gk.  woppm,  Sana. 
par;  hence  forth,  from,  the  Sanscrit  ;>ra,  which  in  composi- 
tion signifiea  forth,  away.  Hence  again,  such  words  as  ti^erfen 
(Teut ),  to  Mrow,  ropi»,foro,  to  bore,  Heb.  baar,  whence  beer, 
a  well ;  hence  again  per,  durch,  Morough.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  go  through  all  the  particles  and  prefixes  which 
are  derived  from  the  roots  wer  and  man ;  the  latter  appears 
in  ava,  hv,  Latin  in,  English  on ;  in  the  Persian  affix 
mand ;  the  Latin  meni\im  (incrementum,  &c.),  &c.  By  it  we 
may  explain  the  Greek  particles  /xev  and  hi  as  cither  one 
and  two  {hvio),  or  me  and  thee  {ae,  te) — on  my  side,  on  thy 
side.  And  wc  must  not  forget  the  transcendental  particle, 
Zend  flreta  or  e/eta,  old  Persian  ^rta,  Gk.  dpi-  or  epi-.  Eng. 
Aarde  or  very,  Lat.  tY//de.  In  Hebrew,  says  Gesenius,  the 
demonstrative  force  was  in  the  syllables  ar  or  har  and  «/, 
el,  or  hal ;  ''it  is  hard  to  say  which  form  is  the  more  ancient 
and  primitive." 

The  foregoing  I  know  to  he  a  Tery  imperfect,  and  I  fear 
somewhat  uncritical,  genealogy  of  these  roots:  mv  only  object 
in  puttinff  it  together  ia  to  suggest  a  mode  of  eomparison 
between  the  moat  ancient  languages,  not  by  their  grammars, 
for  sometimes  they  have  none ;  nor  by  the  identity  of  their 
roots,  for  often,  through  custom,  or  defective  education,  the 
Tocal  organs  have  lost  the  power  of  sounding  several  conso- 
nants, so  that  the  roots  are  hopelessly  disfigured ;  but  in  the 
pedigrees  or  genealogies  of  the  roota,  and  in  the  sequences 
of  ideaa  and  words  to  which  they  are  applied.  We  must  con- 
qjder  the  root  not  so  much  as  a  sound,  but  as  a  symbol, 
round  which  a  number  of  distinct  meanings  are  convention- 
ally grouped ;  if  these  groups  arc  found  to  be  symmetrical 
in  various  languages,  it  will  show  that  tliey  were  all  pro- 
duced by  common  onomatopoetic  laws,  whose  unity  will 
piove  the  original  unity  of  language,  though  it  will  never 
enable  us  to  recover  the  primitive  sound  of  the  roots,  or  to 
use  them  otherwise  than  as  the  radical  symbols  which  form 
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the  heart  of  the  prodigious  multiplicity  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  collections  which  I  have  made, 
that  the  roots  are  changed  not  only  in  different  dialects, 
but  also  in  the  same;  it  is  not  as  if  wer  was  always  ar  in 
Gveeky  or  w  in  Latin ;  on  the  contrary,  each  language  fur- 
Jiishes  examples  of  nearly  all  the  changes  of  the  root  whkii 
are  fbniid  m  tlie  Tarioiu  km^agM.  This  obemnetaiioe 
might  lead  to  douhCs  as  to  tiba  identity  of  the  root  thus  dis- 
figured ;  but  these  doubts  are  oapaUe  of  so  oomplete  a  cktr- 
anoe  in  many  instances^  that  we  may  readily  indme  to  beUeie 
that  tlie  same  may  happen  in  nearly  alL  It  seems  to  me 
quite  certain,  tliat  the  patriarch «  of  language  acted  con- 
soioQslj  or  unconsciously  on  the  principle  of  designating  the 
innumerable  ideas  of  the  mind  by  a  W  Tocal  roots  yariioiisly 
modified. 

In  tlic  Ohmeso  we  must  search  for  these  genealogies  of 
words  in  the  written,  not  in  the  spoken,  radicals.  And  that 
they  will  be  found  symmetrical,  any  one  may  convince  himself 
by  looking  through  the  derivatives  of  the  radicals  which  re- 
present the  word  /■/■//,  man.  It  is  only  through  not  searching 
on  the  right  principle  that  Sir  John  Bowring*  declares  that 
he  believes  there  are  many  races  of  men  whose  languages  pre- 
sent no  traces  of  affinity.  If  any  identical  words  exist,  he  at- 
tributes them  to  intercourse  and  commerce ;  "  in  the  lower 
numerals  of  remote  dialects  there  are  many  seemingly  Strang 
affinities  wbieh  may  be  attribated  to  their  frequent  use  m 
transactions/'t  But  in  the  slight  notice  he  gives  of  the  Ian* 
guages  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  I  find  more  than  one  affi- 
ziitj  with  the  genealogies  I  have  given  aboTe.  As  in  the 
numeral  ea^  one  (Sans.  eko\  oonne^iBd  with  oco,  ego,  and 
ea  at  j^ea^o,  thou ;  amm,  we  (cf.  Coptic  auan),  and  anak,  the 
-general  name  for  son,  as  in  Malay,  ^rao  is  sun  or  day ;  the 
yery  word  that  is  used  in  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and  the  African 
languages.  In  the  Maori  hina  is  a  girl  (Sans,  ghena) ;  in  some 
Australian  dialects  etnergiing,  from  eMT  or  inner,  a  woman. 

The  Scime  genealogies  of  words,  apparently  from  the 
same  roots,  tcer,  incwy  an,  may  be  traced  in  the  Australian 
dialects.  Thus  in  the  Raffles-Bay  dialect*  oHq  is  maji 
(conf.  Malay  or«ng) ;  head,  w  arhee ;  beard,  la-mur-mur;  \e- 
retrum,  mure;  leg,  murando;  elbow,  7///renan;  sun,  woo;hee; 
moon,  r/nina  ;  night,  arambolk  ;  land,  orad  ;  knife,  wtf  ; 
iron,  wil-;«or;  sick,  moort ;  hand,  wr/weia;  fingers  and  toes, 

•  A  Visit  to  the  Philippino  Islands,  p.  167.  t  li'  p.  "^^O. 

X  Mitchell's  Australiuu  Expeditiuiu,  1839.  Thcxe  is  a  bhort  coiuparativc 
▼oeabulsrj  st  the  end  of  vol.  ii. 
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eiema/i ;  nails,  iwawaweyiae ;  elder  brother,  man.  In  most  of 
the  other  dialects  murro  is  nose ;  neck  or  head,  ttoo/t,  worrOy 
or  oorr;  hair,  oonxn;  beard,  yerry  or  //«rran£>  ;  teeth,  yervii 
or  deer ;  tongue,  <7rrad  or  dar\\nc\  hand  and  lingers,  warra 
or  tnurra. ;  sun,  moorhee,  inorre,  yei  v'iy  or  eery  ;  sky  or  clouds, 
eurro,  yourung,  or  eurrong ;  land,  monrce ;  sea,  ma-inort ; 
thunder,  r/mrrobo ;  lightning,  w/arriup ;  good,  ////^/ruuibang 
or  ffttfiToonbah ;  big  man,  be  rang  ;  boy,  boori  or  booroi ;  man, 
myenf  mouth,  mmdo\  woman,  tftner  or  tfgner.  The  word 
gin,  used  by  Earopeaiis  to  dengnate  the  native  females,  does 
noi  seem  to  be  of  natiTe  origin. 

In  the  Mahiy  it  doee  not  eeem  to  eaqr  to  eonstmct  these 
genealogies  of  words;  bat  one  thing  mast  strike  any  one 
who  examines  the  vocabulary,  namely,  the  great  number  of 
verbs,  both  in  Malay  and  in  tiie  kindred  Bugi^,  which  begin 
with  the  syllable  man  or  mea;  apparently  this  root  ai^ailied 
man  and  hand,  and  thence  passed  into  the  composition  of 
A  multitude  of  words  which  denote  action,  mental  or  bodily. 
After  the  limited  amount  of  study  which  I  have  been  able  to 
devote  to  this  question,  I  feci  quite  sure  that  with  patience 
pedigrees  of  words  may  be  made  for  nearly  all  languages, 
which  will  go  far  to  prove  that  the  fable  of  Purucha  applies 
as  much  to  the  other  families  of  language  as  it  does  to  the 
Indo-European,  and  apparently  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Coptic 
stocks. 


ON  THE  bIGNS  OF  MARTYBDOM  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

The  great  St.  Leo  says  that  the  countless  martyrs  who  died 

for  the  faith  at  Rorne  filled  the  Holy  City  with  a  population 
whose  glory  shone  far  and  near,  and  crowned  it  with  a  diadem 
set  wii  many  a  jewel.  Of  these  jewels,  if  I  may  carry  the 
figure  a  little  farther,  some  are  brilliant  enough  to  dazzle  the 
eye  of  the  envious,  and  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
beauty  and  value;  whilst  the  uncertain  hue  of  others' glow 
seems  to  invite  depreciation  and  attack.  St.  Xystus  and  St. 
Laurence,  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Pancratius  and  St. 
Sehastian,  are  names  illustrious  beyond  gainsay  or  cavil;  but 
the  hundreds  of  nameless  martyrs  whose  remains  have  been 
extracted  from  the  recesses  of  the  Catacombs,  have  frequently 
furnished  an  occasion  of  controversy.  Some  men  have  ffoue 
so  &r  as  to  charge  the  Church  with  forging  relics ;  and  nave 
insinuated  that,  whenever  it  was  considered  advisable  to  pro- 
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duce  a  new  saint,  tlie  Papal  officials  had  only  to  descend  into 
the  Catacombs,  to  extract  the  first  body  tliey  found,  and  to 
propose  it,  under  some  high-sounding  classical  name,  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful.  Others,  though  admitting  that 
the  Church  is  guided  in  such  acts  by  a  principle  liigher  than 
cupidity  and  self-interest,  endeavour  to  show  the  insufficiency 
and  u!icertainty  of  the  signs  by  which  she  recognises  certain 
remains  as  those  of  a  martyr.  Hence,  whilst  they  drop  the 
accusation  of  dishonesty,  they  urge  with  earnestness  the  cnaryife 
of  ignorance  and  inconsiderateness,  and  condemn  the  Church 
for  Tenerating,  as  the  relics  of  champions  of  the  faith»  unknown 
remains  which  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  proved  to  have 
ever  been  animated  by  a  martyr's  spirit.  The  writer  of  tbie 
article  on  "  Tlie  Roman  Catacombs,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  January  last,  belongs  to  the  second  class. 
He  roundly  asserts  that  the  data  on  whicli  the  Roman  Church 
claims  for  the  unknown  "  corpi  santi "  of  the  Catacombs  the 
honours  due  to  martyrs,  are  insufficient  and  improbable* 
The  following  arc  his  words :  , 

A  great  number  of  the  tombs  are  found  to  contain,  in  a  niche, 
a  small  phial,  or  glass  vessd,  which  appears  to  have  been  filled  with 
a  red  liquid ;  and  the  Congregation  of  Relief  decided  in  iG88  '  that 
whenever  the  palm  and  vessel  tinrrod  with  l)l()od  were  found,  they 
were  to  be  considered  most  certain  signs  of  martyrdom.'  This  hasty 
and  improbable  assunijttion  seems  to  us  not  to  sn])port  examination  ; 
and  w«  agree  with  Kuoul  -llochette  that  these  vessels  may  rather  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  sammental  eup,— 4ome  of  them  bear  the 
saeramentol  inscription  fib.zbseb, — and  that  they  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  idea  of  martyrdom.  The  notion  of  colleetiog 
the  blood  of  dead  martyrs  in  a  bottle,  to  be  placed  in  their  graves, 
is  singularly  childish  and  impracticable ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
is  alluded  to  by  contemporary  writers.** 

I  wish  to  examine  these  assertions  somewhat  in  detail* 
That  the  martyrs  who  suffered  for  Christ  during  the  persecu- 
tions at  Rome  were  buried  in  the  many  subterranean  cemete- 
ries  around  that  city,  is  a  fact  of  the  truth  of  which  their 
authentic  acts  and  other  sources  leave  no  doubt.  The  site  of 
the  graves  of  the  more  illustrious  among  them  had  been  always 
kept  in  memory  till  about  a.d.  817,  when  their  bodies  were 
removed  for  safety  into  the  city  by  l^ope  Paschal  T.  It  is  true 
that  at  that  time  some  few  of  the  more  famous  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cemeteries;  as,  for  example,  St.  Hyacinthus, 
although  his  companion  in  the  Calendar,  St.  Protus,  was  re- 
moved ;  but  such  cases  are  at  best  exceptional,  and  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  hurry  of  the  translation,  and  the  local  difficulties 
of  coming  at  the  remains.  But  the  rest  of  the  "  turba  piorum,** 
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as  St.  Danuunis  styles  them,  were  left  undisturbed  where  they 
had  been  originally  buried ;  and  whenever,  during  later  cen- 
turies especially,  their  remains  are  discovered,  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  cause  them  to  be  removed,  and  preserved  in  a 
suitable  place  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  Very  many 
of  the  bodies  thus  removed  liave  no  epitiiph  and  no  name ; 
many  even  of  those  whose  name  accompanies  them  are  quite 
unknown  to  history.  By  what  marks,  then,  are  they  known 
to  be  martyrs  ?  It  is  clear  that  whenever  the  title  of  martyr 
is  explicitly  given  them  on  their  epitaphs,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  being  treated  as  martyrs ; 
Dnt  the  number  of  sueli  inscriptions,  auhoiuph  much  larger 
tluui  Tillemont  admits,  is  stilt  oomparatiyefy  insignificant. 
Hence,  in  most  cases,  the  Church  has  had  to  recognise  ^e 
martyrs*  remains  by  help  of  other  and  less  eyident  tokens* 
Of  the  many  objects  represented  on  or  placed  near  the  sepul- 
chres in  the  Catacombs, — such  as  yessels  once  filled  with  blood 
and  still  retaining  its  traces,  ships,  doTes,  anchors,  palm- 
branches,  the  monograms  of  Christ,  &c.,— only  two  are  accepted 
as  having  any  connection  with  the  idea  of  martyrdom,  viz* 
the  palm-branch  and  the  vessel  of  blood.  Not  that  they  are 
esteemed  of  equal  weight  when  occurring  separately,  since 
sacred  antiquaries  are  unanimous  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
vessel  of  blood,  whilst  but  few  support  the  palm-branch  when 
taken  by  itself.  The  entire  question  was  discussed  in  a  com- 
mission appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Clement  IX. ;  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  the  following  decree  was  passed  on  the 
10th  of  April  IGGS,  not  1688,  as  the  reviewer  asserts: 

*'  Upon  the  question  of  the  signs  by  which  the  genuine 
relics  of  the  holy  martyrs  can  be  distinguished  from  false  and 
doubtful  ones,  the  same  sacred  congregation,  after  diligettt 
examination,  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  palm-branch  and 
the  yessel  coloured  with  their  blood  should  be  considered  as 
most  certain  marks;  the  discussion  of  other  signs  it  deferred 
to  a  future  da^.*' 

This  dedsion,  although  emanating  from  a  commission,  and 
not  &om  a  congregation  (for  the  Bull  of  institution  oi'  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  and  Kelics  is  dated  July  6, 
1669)t  has  nevertheless  the  same  authority  as  the  decree 
a  congregation,  since  it  was  approved  of  and  confirmed  in  the 
said  Bull  of  institution.  The  reviewer  brands  it  as  a  hasty 
and  improbable  assumption,  and  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  is 
unable  to  endure  investigation.  His  reasons  are — 1.  because 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  presence  of  the 
g]ass  vessels,  which  seem  to  have  been  filled  with  a  red  liquid,  . 
nijd  the  notion  of  martyrdom;  since  these  vessels  may  be  sup-  ' 
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powd  to  represent  the  sacramental  cup :  this  hypotliesk  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  M.  Raoul-Rochette,  and  by 
what  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  call  the  sacramental  inscrip- 
tion, PIE  ZESES :  2.  because  the  idea  of  collecting  the  blood 
of  dead  martyrs  in  a  bottle  is  childish  and  impracticable ; 
and,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  not  alluded  to  by  contemporary 
writers.  These  are  plain  and  intelligible  reasons,  and  if  true 
would  at  once  render  untenable  the  decision  against  which 
they  are  alleged.  But  although  the  reviewer  lives  in  an  age 
when,  according  to  his  own  words,  "  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  to  bring  back  the  study  of  the  early  Christian  memo- 
rials to  a  true  standard  of  aeenxate  research/'  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  caught  niiidi  of  the  spirit  of  research  which  he 
so  highly  prizes^  Had  he  done  so^  he  would  hardly  have 
called  hasty  and  improbable  the  decision  of  a  question  which 
had  occupied  learned  men  for  many  years ;  nor  styled  inca^ 
pable  of  supporting  examination  a  proposition  which  had 
been  subscribed,  not  only  by  RomMi  antiquaries,  but  by  un- 
prejudiced authors  like  Mabillon  and  MuratorL  In  fact; 
there  are  very  few  questions  which  haTe  been  more  fully 
discussed  by  the  learned  than  the  one  of  which  we  are 
treating.  In  the  })ontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  Fortunato  Scac- 
chi,  who  then  lilled  the  place  of  Ciistode  delle  sacre  Reliquiey 
dedicated  to  that  Pope  a  work,  De  Notis  ac  S'tgnis  sanct'i- 
tatis  beatijicandoruvi  et  canonizandormii  in  which*  he  ex- 
amines what  proofs  of  sanctity  are  to  be  drawn  from  ^he 
Catacombs ;  and  declares  that  the  palm-branch,  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  dove  and  the  anchor,  are 
not  certain  signs  of  martyrdom,  unless  when  other  uncqui- 
yocal  tokens  combine — such  as  when  the  instruments  of 
snfiering,  bloody  cloths  or  yessels  of -bloody  accompany  the 
remains.  The  instruments  of  torture  are  swords,  loaded 
Ihonp,  iron  hooks,  ftc.  Mabillon,  both  in  his  Itm.  ItaLf 
and  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote,  **  De  sanetorum  ignotorum 
cultu,"  under  the  assumed  name  of  Eusebius  Romauus  (and 
which  he  afterwards  greatly  modified),  argues  that  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  vase  of  blood  is  a  most  certain  proof  of  martyr- 
dom. Tillemont}  declares  that  the  express  mention  of  mar- 
tyrdom is  abundant  proof ;  and  that  the  vase  of  blood  is  also 
of  weight,  although  ne  thinks  that  the  fact  of  its  being  found 
at  the  head  of  children's  graves  detracts  from  its  value  as  an 
argument.  But  Cardinal  Mai  thinks§  that  this  scruple  of 
Tillemont  is  easily  removed  ;  for  both  ancient  writers,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  in  Prudentius,  and  the  history  of  modern 

•  Cap.  ii.  sect.  9.         f  p.  141.  *  Mem.  II.  E.  tom.  T.  p.  536, 

^  Trcfat.  ill  torn.  v.  Scriptt.  Yett.,  Vatican  Collect. 
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persecutions  in  Japan,  establish  the  fact  that  infants  even  of 
tender  age  frequently  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  executioner. 
Boldctti*  tenaciously  asserts,  that  either  the  pahn-branch  or  the 
vase  of  blood  are  tokens  that  the  grave  which  they  adorn  is  the 
resting-place  of  a  martyr ;  and  Muratori,  althoughf  he  refutes 
at  great  length  the  arguments  brought  forward  for  the  palm- 
branchy  admits  nevertheless  that  the  yase  of  blood  is  a  most 
certain  sign  of  martyrdom.  Arinrr]n,+  Chxistianus  Lupus,$ 
Blanchini,||  6uonarotti,f  in  a  word,  aU  learned  antiquaries, 
although  at  issue  amongst  themselyes  on  other  points,  have 
adopted  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Congregation  of  Relics* 
Can  it  be  possible  that  they  have  all  fallen  into  a  mistake ; 
whilst  the  reviewer,  the  fortunate  representative  of  the  spirit 
of  modern  accurate  research,  alone  possesses  the  secret  of  dis- 
cretion and  sound  judgment,  which  leads  him  to  discover  that 
the  glass  vessel  in  question  is  simply  the  sacramental  cup? 

If  the  reviewer  is  right,  the  phials  never  contained  blood. 
NowPrudentius,**  after  having  extolled  the  incredible  wealth 
of  the  soil  of  Rome,  so  full  of  hidden  memories  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  goes  on  to  lament  his  own  sad  lot ;  that,  being  com- 
elled  to  reside  in  Spain,  so  far  away  from  his  beloved  Rome, 
e  is  no  longer  able  to  gratify  his  devotion  towards  these  saints 
by  devoutly  visiting  the  spot  where  the  marks  of  their  blood 
are  visible. 

"  Vix  fama  nota  est  abditis  Sed  qui  caremus  his  honia, 

uam  plena  Sanctis  iioma  sit ;      Nec  sanguiuis  vestigia 
mua  alves  orbannm  solum        Yidere  coram  possumus, 
Baeris  sepnleris  floreat  Coalam  intuemur  eminuB." 

From  this  testimony  we  may  gather,  first,  that  Rome  was 
beyond  belief  rich  in  relics  of  saints ;  secondly,  that  these 
relics  were  hidden  in  the  sacred  sepulchres,  excavated  in  the 
Agro  Romano  j  tliirdly,  that  owing  to  his  absence  from  Rome, 
he  was  forced  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  a  happiness  which 
he  had  frequently  tasted  before,  viz.  that  of  seeing  before 
him  the  traces  of  the  blood  of  these  samts;  and  therefore, 
being  unable  to  gaze  on  them  on  earth,  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  look  for  them  in  heaven*  Now  it  is  certain  that  no 
other  trace  of  nuurtyrs'  bleed  was  visible  in  the  Catacombs 
than  that  which  the  vases  on  the  outside  of  their  sepulchres 
presented .  This  any  person  who  has  visited  them  can  testify ; 
'  especially  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  some  of 

♦  Osservazioni,  lib.  i.  passim. 
+  In  Ant.  Ital.  Medii  Jbivi,  torn.  v.  dissert.  68. 
t  Kom.  Subt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.         §  In  Epitaph.  S.  Sevcrin.  p.  31. 
I II.  Q.  torn.  i.  part.  2.         U  In  the  Preface  to  his  Obe.  la  Vitr.  p.  xi. 
Ptristeph.  hymn.  2,  de  S.  Laurent. 
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the  recently-discovered  branches,  where  all  the  loculi  are  un- 
touched, and  almost  in  the  conditioD  in  which  they  were  left 
by  the  ancient  Christians. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  phrase  about  looking  upon  the 
martyrs'  blood  is  only  a  figurative  expression,  meaning  that 
the  poet  desired  to  contemplate  the  constancy  shown  by  them 
in  their  passion,  and  typified  by  their  blood.  Would  not  this 
contemplation  have  been  as  easy  in  Spain  as  in  Rome?  and 
how  could  he  ascribe  to  his  absence  from  Rome  the  fact  that 
he  was  unable  to  give  himself  up  to  it?  Why  contrast  it 
with  that  contemplation  of  the  martyrs  for  wluch^  in  default 
of  the  other,  he  turns  his  mind  to  heaven^  since  earth  is  the 
only  sphere  for  which  the  martyr's  constancy  contains  a  les- 
son  ?  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  this  passage  of  Prudentius* 
that  in  his  day  (he  was  bom  a.d.  346)  the  sepulchres  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  Catacombs  were  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  ordinary  faithful,  and  that  the  presence  of  their  blood  at 
their  tombs  was  the  token  by  which  this  recognition  was 
effected.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  glass  vessels  once 
filled  with  a  red  liquid,  which  are  still  visible  outside  the 
graves,  were  the  recipients  of  that  blood,  not,  as  the  reviewer 
states,  sacramental  cups. 

Again,  I  should  like  to  know  what  connection  there  can 
be  between  the  sacramental  cup  and  fragments  of  bloody 
sponge?  We  do  know,  from  a  passage  of  the  same  Prudentius, 
which  we  shall  see  farther  on,  that  the  early  Christians  made 
use  of  sponges  to  soak  up  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  mar- 
tyrs* torn  bodies  in  the  hour  of  their  passion.  Now  Boldetti* 
relates  the  history  of  a  discovery  made  by  himself  in  the  year 
1714,  in  the  cemetery  of  Basilla  and  Hermes,  '*ad  clivum 
cucumeris,"  under  the  villa  of  La  Pariola,  now  a  country  resi- 
dence belonging  to  the  Roman  seminary  of  St.  ApolOnare* 
''I  found,*'  he  writes,  affixed  to  the  sepulchre  of  a  martyr, 
a  vase  of  blood ;  but  although  I  used  all  possible  care  in 
loosening  it  from  the  plaster  in  which  it  was  embedded,  it 
could  not  be  removed  without  fracture ;  for  a  part  of  it  being 
firmly  fastened  to  the  wall  by  means  of  the  plaster,  adhered 
to  it  so  tenaciously,  that  it  could  not  be  separated  from  it  but 
by  breaking  it.  However,  through  the  hole  thus  made,  was 
rendered  visible  what  had  not  before  appeared,  and  what 
perhaps  would  otherwise  have  remained  unnoticed,  namely, 
a  sponge,  once  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  which  had 
been  used  to  collect  that  blood,  and  then  compressed  into  the 
bottle  together  with  the  blood  itself.*' 

Aringlu  describes  another  of  these  vases  placed  near  the 

•  Oaserv.Ub.i«p.l60. 
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sepulchre  of  St.  Saturninus,  and  mentions  that  the  plaster  in 
which  it  was  fastened  bore  inscribed  upon  H  the  words  sa 
satubnIi,  that  is.  Sanguis  Saturnini ;  and  Boldettt  describes 
other  vases  of  the  same  kind  with  the  letters  sang  and  sa, 
and  a  palm-branch  rudely  soratched  in  a  similar  position. 
Now«  reasoning  on  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  not  difficidt  to 
perceive  that  the  vessels  were  bevond  all  doubt  used  to  receive 
blood.  It  is  curious  to  remark  here  a  question  connected 
i/vith  the  theories  started  in  former  days  hj  those  who  denied 
this;  since  the  straits  to  which  they  were  driven  for  a  refu- 
tation of  the  Catholic  arguments,  show  us  how  feeble  their 
hypothesis  was ;  whilst  from  the  replies  made  to  their  views 
we  may  glean  a  fresh  argument  against  the  similar  theory 
advanced  in  our  own  day  by  the  reviewer.  Falietti,  in  his 
Inscriptt.,*  relates  that  a  person,  whose  name  he  purposely 
abstiiius  from  giving,  had  publicly  ridiculed  his  credulity,  and 
laughed  at  him  for  professing  to  believe  that  the  layer  of  red 
matter  which  encrusted  the  inside  of  one  of  these  vases  was 
what  remained  after  the  bluod  had  dried  up.  According  to 
tliis  opponent  of  Fahetti,  the  red  coating  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  effect  of  the  rain-water,  which  had  become  dis- 
coloured in  its  filtration  through  the  various  soils  through 
which  it  had  passed,  and  had  in  consequence,  on  drying  up, 
deposited  on  ibe  surface  of  the  glass  a  thin  layer  of  the 
cotouring  matter  it  had  itself  acquired.  After  urging  in  reply, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  rain-water  to  find  its  way  into  a 
phial  embedded  in  the  hardest  of  mortar ;  after  observing  that, 
even  supposing  that  it  really  did  penetrate  there,  it  Nvould 
never  dry  up  as  long  as  the  water  continued  to  filter, — ^Fahetti 
advances  another  argument,  which  is  of  great  value.  Some 
time  previously  he  had  submitted  to  Leibnitz  one  of  the  glass 
vessels,  with  the  request  that  the  philosopher  would  put  the 
red  crust  to  the  test  of  a  chemical  analysis.  In  a  letter  to 
Falietti,  Leibnitz  thus  communicates  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment: "Frustum  phialse  vitreae  ex  cemeterio  Callixti 
allatum  rubediue  tinctum  examinavi  nonnihil,  ut  facilius  dis- 
cerni  posset,  cujus  ea  generis  csset,  et  utrum,  ut  physici  hodie 
loquuntur,  ex  regno  animali,  an  potius  minerali  esset  profccta ; 
et  veuit  milii  in  mentem  uti  solutioue  sails  ammoniaci,  ut 
vocant,  in  aqua  communi,  attentare  an  ejus  ope  aliquid  a  vitro 
separari  et  elut  posset.  Id  vero  subito  et  supra  spem  sucoessit. 
Indeque,  nata  nobis  merito  suspicio  est,  iongumeam  potku 
materiam  quam  terrestrem  seu  niineralem  quae  vi  corrosiv& 
prsedictIL  tanto  tem]^ore  altius  in  vitrum  fortasse  descendisset, 
nec  lixivio  tarn  subito  cessisset." 
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No  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  the  sacramental -cup 
theory  is  untenable.  The  true  use  of  the  pliial,  insinuated 
by  Prudcntius,  was  corroborated  by  Boldetti's  discovery  of 
the  bloody  sponge;  and  Leibnitz  tested  and  ratified  the 
accuracy  of  the  label  marked  by  some  rude  hand  on  the  mor- 
tar, whilst  still  moist  around  the  slab  that  concealed  the 
martyr's  remains. 

But  against  the  concordant  voices  of  ancient  poet  and 
modern  antiquarian,  against  the  conspiring  testimony  of  the 
unlettered  Catholic  fossor  of  the  catacombs  and  of  the  Pro- 
testant philosopher  of  the  laboratory,  the  reviewer  seeks  to 
maintain  bis  position  by  belp  of  tbe  authority  of  M.  Raoul- 
Rocbette.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  one  who  so 
rightly  appreciates  tbe  results  of  the  labours  of  recent  anti- 
quaries like  Padre  Marchi  and  Cay.  de'  Rossi,  as  the  reviewer 
does,  should  in  this  case  contemptuously  slight  their  opinions, 
and  swear  only  by  the  name  of  Haoul-Rochette.  if,  as  he 
confesses,  these  aole  men  have  regenerated  Christian  archsco- 
logy,  and  established  it  on  a  new  and  scientific  basis,  one  would 
have  imagined  that  their  views  on  a  matter  of  such  importance 
were  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  attention  with  tlio^e 
of  the  French  author.  Raoul-Uochette  moreover,  although  by 
no  means  without  merits  of  his  own,  nevertheless  does  not 
occupy  such  a  position  among  sacred  antiquaries  as  to  coun- 
terbalance the  deference  due  to  men  like  the  Cav.  de'  Rossi. 
The  reviewer  appeals  to  a  passage  in  this  writer's  Tableau 
des  CatacoDibes,  to  which  I  shall  presently  invite  attention  ; 
after  remarking  that,  in  the  preface  to  the  Brussels  edition 
(1837)  of  that  very  work,  the  editors  feel  it  tbeir  duty  to 
caution  the  reader  against  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  author  in  the  matter  of  ancient 
Christian  art*  According  to  them,  the  head  and  front  of  his 
ofiending  is,  that  having  adopted  a  eertain  theory  on  the  re- 
lations between  early  Christian  and  pagan  art,  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  proving  tmit  the  former  borrowed  from  the  latter 
figures  and  ornaments  wliich  were  purely  pagan  in  origin,  and 
employed  to  convey  ^gan  ideas^  but  that  he  amplifies  this 
fact,  and  exaggerates  it  by  reasons  more  or  less  solid.  Hence, 
although  he  frequently  exhibits  ingenuity  in  his  comparisons, 
"  we  believe,"  say  the  editors,  **  that  the  reader  will  do  wrong 
by  always  trusting  to  the  assertions  of  ^1.  Raoul-Rochette ; 
for  he  often  hazards  extraordinary  statements  without  sup- 
plying proofs  for  them,  or  he  cites  authorities  which  in  no 
way  lend  him  any  support."  Though  the  reviewer  contrasts 
in  his  paper  the  very  recent  school  of  antiquaries  with  those 
of  an  older  period,  witli  a  result  highly  favourable  to  the 
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fonner,  yet  in  the  same  breath  he  follows  the  authority  of 
those  whom  he  condemns  in  preference  to  those  whom  he 
justly  applauds.  He  blames  eminent  Catholic  scholars  for 
havin|f  ''allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  pre- 
conceived notions  into  a  wide  field  of  ezaggeration,"  and  in 
the  next  line  pins  his  faith  upon  a  man  who  is  accused  of  toi^ 
turing  arguments  to  make  them  suit  his  theories,  of  making 
assertions  without  proofs,  aiul  of  citing  authorities  that  say 
nothing  in  his  behalf!  But  there  is  something  still  stranger; 
the  reviewer  declares  that  he  aurces  with  Haoul-Rochctte  in 
stating  that  the  vessels  in  question  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
present the  sacramental  cup;  and  yet  1  do  not  believe  that 
iiaoul-Kochette  expresses  any  such  opinion.  The  reviewer 
does  nut  quote  the  passage  of  the  work  in  which  he  discovered 
the  opinion  which  he  shares;  but,  from  the  context,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  coincident  use  of  pie  zeses,  I  am  convinced 
that  he  refers  to  the  following : 

**T1ie  painted  glass  vessels  are  amongst  the  most  important 
objects  of  Christian  antiquity  collected  in  the  Catacombs.  Without 
Speaking  of  the  ones  formed  like  tlie  *  lacrymatoria,'  and  which,  ac- 
oording  to  the  common  senfetment  of  libe  Bonum  sntiquarisSi  served 
fto  edUect  the  blood  of  tiie  martyrs,  and  wfaidi  on  that  soere  ham 
aeqwred  so  mnefa  refigioos  importenoe  under  the  name  of  ampoBs 
4^  sonpiM^— there  are  others  in  great  plenty  of  the  shape  of  a  paterii, 
or  undercup,  which  were  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  sepulchre  as 

objects  of  ornament,  or  as  marks  to  recognise  the  graves  Tlic 

most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  use  made  of  such  glasses  by  the 
Christians  of  liomc  is,  that  they  served  for  the  celebration  of  iuncral 
banquets,  or  aya^ta,  which  were  held  in  the  Catacombs  themselves. 
Hence  the  inscription  most  generally  found  on  this  sort  of  glasses,  and 
wUch  is  composed  of  Qreek  words,  rendered  in  Latin  characters: 
FIX  ZE8B8,  or  PiETB  ZESKTB,  %.€.  *  Drink,  or  sofiM  oiher  eqwM- 
'  lent  foniiuJa,  relating  to  the  same  order  of  ideas, — such  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  *Dulcis,  anima,  vivis,'  or  this,  *Bibe  ot  propina  the  signi- 
fication of  all  which  inscriptions,  though  in  appearance  profane, 
ought  to  be  taken  in  a  mystic  sense^  and  referred  to  the  motive  of 
these  sacred  repasts."* 

Now  what  can  be  clearer  than  that  M.  Raoul-Rochette 
distinguishes  in  this  passage  two  different  classes  of  glass 
vessels ;  the  first,  which  he  says,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  served  to  collect  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  are 
known  l)y  the  name  of  the  "ampollc  di  sangue;"  the  second, 
those  glasses  which  were  shaped  like  an  undercup  or  saucer, 
and  were  placed  outride  the  tomb  as  ornaments  or  means  of 
recognition  ?   Of  the  first  class  he  professes  that  he  does  not 

•  Tableau  des  Calacombet,  chap.  v.  pp.  389,  90,  ed.  Brus.,  1837. 
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intend  to  treat;  of  the  second  class,  with  the  inscription 
PIE  ZESES,  he  does  speak,  and  describes  them  as  having  been 
used  in  the  affopee,  or  in  the  funeral  repasts.  Now  the  whole 
question  between  the  reviewer  and  me  is  not,  whether  the 

second  class  of  glasses  were  used  as  sacramental  cups  or  not, 
nor  whether  they  are  sulliciciit  tokens  of  martyrdom  or  other- 
wise. The  Charch  does  not  make  use  of  them  as  signs  to  de- 
termine whether  the  remains  at  whose  tomb  they  were  found 
belonged  to  a  martyr  or  not;  all  discussion  with  respect  to 
them  is  beside  our  purpose.  Hence  I  abstain  from  showing 
that  they  were  not  chalices,  and  that  the  inscription  which  the 
reviewer  calls  sacramental  is  but  a  phrase  connected  with  the 
agapes,  and  not  with  tlie  Holy  Eucharist.  I  am  concerned 
solely  with  the  fiist  class^  the  rases  of  bloody  or  *'  ampolle  di 
sangue,"  which  the  Church  regards  as  safe  and  sufficient  signs 
of  martyrdom^  but  which  the  reviewer  asserts  to  be  unsafe 
and  insufficient.  The  Church  declares  that  they  contain  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  the  reviewer  denies  it:  the  Church 
supports  her  statements  with  proofs  of  all  kinds,  historical^ 
monumental,  and  chemical ;  the  reviewer  maintains  her  state- 
ment to  be  hasty  and  improbable,  and  substitutes  for  it  his 
own,  which  he  proves  by  a  testimony  that  has  never  existed, 
and  which,  if  it  did  exist,  would  be  of  very  little  weight. 
Although  he  may  not  have  studied  Raoul-llochette  with 
enough  of  "accurate  research"  to  understand  his  meaning,  I 
must  admit  that  he  has  devoted  sufficient  time  to  the  study  of 
his  writings  to  catch  from  him  the  defect  which  the  Brussels 
editors  lay  to  his  charge,  viz.  a  facility  of  making  extra- 
ordinary assertions  without  proofs,  and  of  c^uoting  as  proofs 
authorities  that  in  no  way  favour  his  views. 

So  much  for  his  first  reason ;  the  second  is,  that  the  notion 
of  collecting  in  a  bottle  the  blood  of  dead  martyrs  is  childish 
and  impracticable,  and  not  spoken  of  by  contemporary  writers. 
Had  he  said  that  such  a  notion  was  childlike  in  its  simplicity 
and  in  its  tenderness,  I  should  willingly  share  his  views; 
but  childish  no  one  can  call  it  who  is  at  all  able  to  understand 
the  feelings  with  which  the  earlv  Christians  regarded  the 
martyrs*  blood,  or  to  appreciate  the  reasons  that  influenced 
them  thus  to  preserve  it.  Is  that  a  childish  impulse  which 
has  moved  mankind,  in  every  age  and  country,  to  place  around 
the  bier  of  the  departed  the  badges  of  the  honourable  offices 
they  had  filled,  or  the  memorials  of  the  brilliant  deeds  they 
had  done  when  alive?  And  if  not,  how  can  it  be  childish  to 
place  near  the  martyr's  grave  the  token  of  his  martyrdom,  or 
to  adorn  it  with  the  trophy  of  his  victory?  Surely  it  is  not 
because  the  triumph  is  immeasurably  more  glorious  than  any 
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mere  Iniman  triumph  can  be,  that  it  becomes  foolish  to  cele- 
biate  it  in  the  fashion  after  which  all  men  celebrate  what  they 
esteem  a  mighty  Tictonr.  The  more  so,  since  in  the  case  of 
the  martyrs  such  a  celebration  would  not  be  an  idle  ceremony, 
as  it  is  generally  among  men,  intended  to  serve  little  else  than 
as  a  pageant,  but  an  act  full  of  deep  and  significant  meaning. 
There  were  many  reasons  of  great  weight  which  contributed 
to  recommend  this  practice,  and  to  maintain  it  when  once  in- 
troduced. First,  tlie  blood  which  was  shed  by  the  martyrs, 
in  their  passion,  was  a  mark  and  a  memorial  of  tneir  illustrious 
victory.  Hence  St.  Ambrose,*  describing  the  invention  and 
recognition  of  the  bodies  of  St.  Gervasius  and  Protasius  at 
Milan,  believed  that  lie  had  said  enough  to  prove  that  they 
were  the  genuine  remains  of  martyrs,  when  he  said  that  their 
blood  was  visible  in  the  tomb  :  "  The  tomb  is  wet  with  blood, 
the  drops  of  the  victorious  gore  are  visible."  And  again,  **  I 
found  the  proper  tokens — the  bones  all  entire,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  blood.**  And  St  Gaudentius  of  Brescia  f  is  still 
more  explicit,  speaking  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  same  saints 
and  of  ot  Nazarius:  ''whose  blood  we  |K>sses8,  desiring  no 
other  proof.  For  we  have  their  blood,  which  is  Uie  witness  of 
their  passion*"  A  second  reason  was  the  intense  veneration 
felt  by  the  faithful  towards  the  blood  poured  out  for  Jesus 
Christ,  on  account  of  its  marvellous  efficacy  and  virtue.  St. 
Augustine  says,!  that  even  pagan  nations  converted  to  the 
faiux  "  venerated  with  Christian  affection  the  blood  of  the 
mar^rrs,  which  through  diabolical  frenzy  they  had  spilled;" 
wherein  he  clearly,  although  incidentally,  shows  how  deeply 
rooted  was  that  veneration  among  the  faithful,  since  he  calls 
it  by  excellence  "  Christian''  veneration.  The  feelings  that 
dictated  it  are  suggested  by  St.  Cyprian :  §  **  Heaven  is 
thrown  open  to  our  blood,  before  our  blood  hell  yields  sub- 
missive ;  our  blood  is  both  the  fairest  title  to  glory  and  the 
most  perfect  crown."  And  more  eloquently  still,  St.  John 
Chry  sostom :  1 1  "Have  you  not  frequently  beheld  at  day- 
break the  sun  rising  and  sending  forth  rays  as  it  were  of  gold? 
Such  did  the  bodies  of  the  saints  appear,  when,  like  golden 
rays,  streams  of  blood  flowed  from  them,  and  lighted  up  their 
bodies  with  greater  brilliancy  than  the  sun  lights  up  the 
heavens.  At  the  sight  of  this  blood  the  angels  rejoiced,  evU 
spirits  shuddered,  and  the  devil  himself  trembled.  For  what 
was  seen  was  not  mere  blood,  but  saving  blood,  blood  worthy 
of  heaven,  blood  which  with  its  never-ceasing  irrigating  streams 

•  Lib.  'rii.  £pp.  n.  51.  f  Serin,  in  ded.  Banil.  8S.  40  Mart. 

X  J>%  Civ.  Dei,  Ubw  xviiL  cap.  60.  k  De  Laade  Mattyrii,  n.  ix. 

II  Hom,  74. 
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renders  fruitful  the  fair  trees  of  the  Church.  The  devil  saw 
this  hlood  and  trembled,  for  he  called  to  mind  the  blood  shed 
by  the  Lord  :  it  was  for  that  blood  this  was  shed."  Thirdly, 
they  were  induced  to  keep  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  constantly 
before  their  eyes  for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  its  silent  eloquence 
conve3'ed.  Accordin-^  to  Tertullian,*  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
was  the  seed  from  which  new  Christians  sprang ;  because  it 
taught  ti)e  endurance  of  pain  and  death  with  more  persuasive- 
ness than  Cicero,  or  Seneca,  or  Diogenes,  or  Callinicus.  And 
St.  ^laxinius  ot"  Turin  j-  deduces  from  it  an  argument  for  the 
faith,  saying,  Let  us  learn,  then,  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  dispute  about  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  we  see  coDr 
firmed  by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs.  It  it  a  matter 
'  attended  with  great  peril  if^  after  the  oracles  of  the  prophets, 
after  the  testimonies  of  the  Apostles,  after  the  wounds  of  the 
martyrs,  you  presume  to  discuss  the  ancient  faith  as  if  it  were 
a  novel  one.'* 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  practice  recommended  by  so 
many  grave  reasons  should  have  been  universal  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  people,  from  the  many  historical  records  of 
its  occurrence,  I  now  proceed  to  select  a  few  to  show  how 
false  it  is  to  say  that  contemporary  writers  make  no  mention 
of  such  a  usage. 

In  the  genuine  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cyprian, J 
we  read  that,  just  as  the  executioner  was  about  to  deal 
the  fatal  blow,  the  weej)ing  brethren  spread  out  before 
him  linen  cloths  and  handkerchiefs,  lest  his  sacred  blood 
should  be  absorbed  by  the  earth."  In  a  Ms.  belonging  to 
the  basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  mentioned  by  Bol- 
detti,  we  find  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  lengths  to 
which  the  desire  of  preserving  the  martyrs*  bbod  was  some* 
times  carried.  According  to  this  account^  after  the  death 
of  St.  Adrian  and  hb  companions,  several  devout  matrons 
"  collected  in  linen  and  purple  cloths  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  bodies  of  the  saints^  and  some  of  them  placed  it 
in  their  bosoms,  whilst  other  moat  illustrious  matrons  pur- 
diased  at  the  price  of  great  sums  of  gold  or  gems  and  pre- 
cious ornaments  the  garments  worn  by  the  executioners,  and 
which  were  soaked  in  the  blood  of  the  holy  martyrs."  To 
these  pious  women  at  least,  it  was  not  an  impracticable  thing 
to  collect  the  martyrs'  blood.  Again,  in  the  acts  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia we  read  that  when  her  neck  had  been  thrice  smitten 
through  with  a  sword,  all  those  who  had  been  converted  to 
the  faith  through  her  instrumentality  gathered  up  in  cloths 
the  precious  blood  that  flowed  from  her  wounds :  **  All  the 

^  Apol.  sub  fine.  f  Scrm.  83.  X  Apud  Euinart 
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people  who  had  become  believers  through  her  wiped  away 
the  blood  with  soft  cloths  these  very  same  cloths  were  dis- 
covered many  years  afterwards,  still  bathed  in  blood,  by  the 
side  of  her  body,  when  Pope  Pascal  1.  transferred  it  from  the 
Cemetery  of  Callixtus  to  ber  basilica  in  Trastevere,  as  is 
declared  in  that  pontifFs  epistle  ;  and  at  a  still  later  period, 
in  1599,  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  Bosio,  and  others,  found  them 
still  marked  with  her  blood,  when  her  tomb  was  reopened  by 
the  authority  of  Clement  VIII. 

This  practice  is  also  mentioiied  by  PrudentiaB,  whose 
testimony  is  most  valuable  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  cultus  paid  to  the  early  martyrs.  In  his  FeristepL  (hymn, 
de  S.  Vincent.)  he  thus  dttcribes  the  conduct  of  the  faithful 
who  were  present  at  the  passion  of  that  saint : 

"  Coirc  toto  ex  oppido 
Tarbaui  iidelium  cerucrcs, 
MoUiie  prscfultom  thonuD, 
SiocMTO  arada  yulnera. 

nie  ungulamm  duplices 
Suloos  pttcnat  oseulis, 

Hie  purpnrantem  corporis 
Gauuet  craorem  lambcre. 

Pleriquo  vestem  llne.ini 
Stillautc  tinguut  sauguine, 
Tutameu  ut  eacrum  suis 
Domi  reservent  posteru.** 

And  in  the  same  work  (hymn,  10)  he  describes  how  the  mo- 
ther of  the  boy-martyr  Barula,  "  rendered  superior  by  grace 
to  the  weakness  of  sex  and  maternity,  lovingly  collected  the 
blood  of  hex  butchered  son 

Pnsrom  popoacit  camifoz :  mater  dedit 

Nec  immorata  eftt  fletibus  :  tantum  oscnlum 

Impressit  imum.    Vale  I  ait,  (lulci.s.>itne, 

Et,  cum  beatiis  regna  Christi  iuU'averis, 

MenMnto  matris,  jam  patnme  ez  filio. 
Dixit :  dein  earn  ferit  cervicnlam 

PercuBsor  ense,  docta  mulicr  psallere, 

Hymuum  cauebat  carmiuis  Davidici ; 

Pretiosa  Saucti  mors  sub  aspectu  Dei : 

Tans  nie  aemia,  proles  ancills  ton. 
Talia  retexens  explicabat  pallium, 

Manusqiie  tendebat  sub  ictu  ot  saiiL^niiiir- 

Vcnarum,  ut  undam  protiuam  mauantium 

£t  palpmiitis  oris  exdperet  globnm 

Eaoopi^  at  ouro  an^Uaavit  peetesL" 

Again,  in  the  same  work  (hymn.  11)  Prudentius  describes  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Hyppolitus,  which  was  represented  in  a 
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painting  placed  over  the  sepulchre  wherein  the  martyr*s  hody 
reposed.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  all  tlie 
details  in  this  hymn  having  been  depicted  in  a  popular  sketch 
of  this  martyrdom,  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  custom  among  the  faithful.  He  first  narrates 
how  the  Christians  carefully  collected  the  scattered  limbs  of 
the  martyr,  and  then  describes  the  earnest  solicitude  with 
which  they  gathered  up,  by  means  of  sponges  and  linen 
cloths,  the  drops  of  his  blood  with  which  the  ground  was 
sprinkled  : 

"  i'alleolus  etiam  bibulusy  siccaniur  arenee, 
Ne  quia  in  infeeko  pulTwe  ros  numeAl 
Si  quis,  et  in  tadibiia  reoalonte  aapeigine  sangoia 
Inudet,  himc  omiua  fpongut  presaa  nfiir 

I  will  conclude  this  series  of  testimonies  with  the  account 
of  an  interesting  discovery  made  by  JB^^ld^tti,  from  the  facts 
contained  in  which  our  readezs  will  lie  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  martyia*  bodies  axe  extracted  from 
the  Catacombs. 

"  It  having  been  arranged,"  says  this  author,*  "  to  open  the  ex- 
cavations iu  the  beginning  of  November  1717,  the  workmen  were 
by  me  dispatched  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  vast  Cemetery  of  St. 
FriseQI%  ntoated  at  the  distance  of  three  nules  from  Borne,  in  the 
Tineyard  of  the  Sigg.  Antoniniy  which  Tineyard  is  the  last  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Salerian  Way.  Having  set  to  work  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cemetery,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  earth  which  choked 
lip  some  of  the  paths,  they  found  in  one  of  tliesc  paths  divers  sepal* 
chrcs  of  holy  mai-tyrs,  marked  on  the  outside  with  vases  of  blood, 
but  without  any  inscription  that  could  make  known  the  names  of 
their  occupiers.  On  the  2d  of  December  I  proceeded  to  the  same 
cemetery,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  recognition  of  the  martyrs, 
and  of  extracting  their  sacred  relics ;  and  with  me  came  the  Abhate 
Qnstayo  Q.  F.  Lohmum,  canon  of  Ste.  Maria  in  Tnstavere ;  the  Ab- 
bute  Kaimondo  Binetti,  late  Maestro  di  Camera  to  the  Yen.  Car- 
dinal  Tommasi ;  and  Sig.  Giovanni  Batt.  Autouini,  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard,  with  various  other  persons.  After  the  recital  of  some  de- 
vout j)rayt'rs,  and  after  the  examination  of  several  sepulchres  of 
martyrs,  whose  remains  we  deposited  in  the  caskets  intended  for 
that  purpose,  we  at  length  eame  to  examine  another  grave  on  which, 
near  the  martyr's  head,  we  foond  a  small  vessel  of  blood,  somewhat 
broken  on  the  outside,  and  fastened  into  the  tufo  with  mortar.  The 
sepulchre  was  dosed  with  four  tiles;  and  in  the  mortar  between  tiie 
first  tile  and  the  tufo  we  found  a  metal  instrument  like  a  stylus, 
about  the  length  of  a  man's  hand,  and  with  a  spherical  bending  at 
one  end  ;  its  shape,  however,  gave  us  no  clue  to  decide  whether  it 
was  an  instrument  of  torture,  or  had  served  for  some  other  purpose* 

*  Oaserv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxvii. 
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It  being  certain,  from  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  vase  of 
blood,  that  the  body  was  really  that  of  a  martyr,  in  the  presence  of 
the  persons  already  named,  one  of  the  tiles,  namely,  the  last  but  one 
towards  the  foot,  was  removed  with  a  pickaxe,  and  immediately  we 
beheld  near  the  end  of  the  grave  a  IftJ^  glass  vessel  shaped  like  a 
jar,  with  a  wide  neek  and  month.  The  o^r  three  tiles,  to  tiie 
satisiaction  and  growing  deyotion  of  the  byBtandera,  were  then  re- 
moved ;  and  that  don^  before  any  thing  was  touched,  we  with  all 
diligence  and  attention  made  the  following  observ  ations :  Firsts  that 
this  bottle  had  once  been  coated  with  straw,  like  the  flasks  now  in 
use,  for  some  bands  of  this  coating  still  remained  round  its  body, 
the  rest  having  fallen  on  the  bottom  of  the  sepulchre  and  on  the 
martyr*B  feet ;  and  although  this  straw  still  retained  the  shape  in 
which  it  had  twisted,  it  was  of  an  ashen  hue,  and  when  touched 
cramUed  into  dnst  We  obserred  bendes,  tiiat  when  the  tiles  were 
being  pnt  in  their  phMjes,  in  dosing  the  grare  after  the  interment^ 
the  bottle  was  overturned,  so  as  to  have  its  neck  and  mouth  over 
the  saint's  feet;  and  the  blood,  of  which  it  was  foil,  was  ponred 
over  the  feet  and  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  sepulchre,  whence  wo 
gathered  it  up  all  hard  and  dry.  We  also  found  in  a  dry  state  the 
blood  that  had  remained  in  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  bottle  ;  and 
as  the  bottle  was  almost  round,  and  only  half  of  its  contents  spilled, 
what  remained  inside  was  seen  all  collected  and  hard  in  the  end  of 
the  bottle,  which  rested  on  the  ground  «...  Continuing  our  exa- 
mination of  the  body,  we  perceiyed  that  its  head  and  fiwse,  as  far  as 
the  oollar-bone,  was  covered  with  a  fine  cloth,  the  threads  of  which 
were  still  distinguishable,  although  the  linen  itself  was  so  roltten 
that  it  fell  into  dust  at  the  first  touch.  Using  even'  possible  pre- 
caution, we  raised  up  some  pieces  of  this  covering,  and  distinctly 
perceived  that  it  was  quite  Ijloody,  fold  after  fold  still  retaining  the 
traces  of  blood ;  but  as  it  immediately  crumbled  away,  it  was  not 
possible  to  preserve  even  the  smallest  portion  of  it.  We  imme* 
diately  came  to  the  conclusion  thai  this  doth  had  been  used  by  the 
Christians,  either  to  collect  the  mar^s  blood,  or  to  wipe  his  wotmds, 
and  was  then  placed  orer  his  head  in  the  grays,  according  to  the 

custom  of  ancient  times  The  rest  of  this  sacred  body  was  so 

injured  by  time,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  place  where  it  lay, 
that  when  touched  it  was  like  soft  dough  :  wherefore,  having  dili- 
gently collected  the  bones,  and  placed  them  with  the  two  va.se.s  iu  a 
casket,  which  was  instantly  sealed,  and  having  simg  a  psalm,  with 
other  prayers  prescribed  for  such  occasions,  we  entoned  the  Te  Deum 
and  conyeyed  all  the  csskets  out  of  the  cemetery." 

Notwithatandin^  the  specimen  of  Protestant  criticism 
which  I  haye  examined  in  tnis  paper,  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  improvement  observable  in  the  attitude  of  recent  Pro- 
testant writers  towards  the  results  of  Catholic  antiquarian 
research.  There  exists  on  their  part  a  readiness  to  accept 
these  labours,  even  though  undertaken  at  Kome,  as  good  and 
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useful ;  but  this  readiness  only  carries  them  half-way.  They 
are  williDg  to  iubscribe  to  conclusioiis  whieh  chime  in  with 
their  ovm  peculiar  viewSy  and  even  to  praise  the  accurate 

scholarship  of  the  men  who  collect  and  classify  the  facts  from 
which  tliesc  conclusions  are  deduced.  But  when  from  facts 
equally  autlientic  conclusions  are  drawn  which  are  at  vari- 
ance with  their  peculiar  doctrines,  then,  in  defiance  of  the 
learning  they  had  extolled,  and  with  wonderful  inconsistency, 
they  refuse  their  assent.  In  vain  do  you  urge,  that,  if  cer- 
tain authorities  be  trustworthy  in  their  p^eneral  statement  of 
facts,  if  there  be  fixed  rules  such  as  suit  the  nature  ot"  the 
subject,  according  to  which  we  are  to  guide  our  reasoning 
upon  these  facts^  it  is  folly  to  accept  one  elass  of  conclusions 
aa  aceoiate  and  trutf,  and  at  tlie  same  time  slight  or  refnse 
another  elass  derived  by  a  similar  eourse  of  reasoning  from 
fiicts  stated  on  tbe  same  antbority.  We  lunre  seen  in  the 
reviewer  an  ezamplo  of  tbis  mode  of  proceeding ;  since, 
although  an  admirer  of  a  system  of  archaeological  reasoning, 
and  conceding  the  trustworthiness  of  those  who  collect  the 
data  on  which  it  is  employed,  neyertheless,  in  defiance  of  all 
this,  he  has  recourse  to  the  weakest  of  arguments  to  escape 
from  a  conclusion  which  displeases  him. 

When  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Church  the  Catlio- 
lic  antiquary  recalls  to  life  a  dogma  or  a  discipline  wliicli  is 
familiar  to  the  Protestant,  his  work  is  styled  noble,  and  his 
conclusions  irrefragable;  but  when  he  deduces  a  proposition 
unpleasing  to  Protestant  prejudice,  then  he  is  told  that  his 
art  has  led  him  astray,  that  the  things  he  tcaclies  are  but 
creations  of  his  imagination.  He  will  be  allowed  to  restore 
to  life  the  figure  of  a  St.  Agnes,  but  he  must  leave  the  lily 
of  her  vow  of  purity  to  moulder  in  the  Catacombs ;  he  will 
be  allowed  to  place  before  ns  a  St  Cyprian,  but  the  lessons 
which  SU  C^rian  tangbt  of  communion  with  Home  must 
be  left  bebina  in  the  silence  of  tbe  sepulchre.  And  thus  sa- 
cred science  is  lopped  and  mutilated;  b^r  the  very  men  who 
are  loudest  in  theur  condemnation  of  prejudice  and  onesided 
views. 

C. 


A  FLEA  FOR  BORES. 

There  are  two  stacfes  iu  authorship  ;  the  first  when  tlie  sup- 
ply creates  the  demand,  the  second  when  the  demand  ere  ites 
the  supply.  Before  authors  existed,  the  world  went  on  happily 
enough,  working,  and  thinking,  and  brooding,  and  talking ; 
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at  last  the  inner  fire  of  n  man  burst  forth  in  oratory  or  poetry. 
The  peoplo  tasted ;  the  taste  was  created,  the  demand  arose, 
and  the  supply  was  forthcoming-.  The  first  was  the  natural 
growth,  the  second  the  manutactared  fabric.  Both  arc  b.rn 
almost  at  the  same  time;  the  second  follows  the  fiist,  as  the 
shadow  the  substance.  Tioth  grow  together  to  a  certain  point, 
till  the  culminating  period  of  a  national  literature,  when  the 
substance  begins  to  wane,  and  the  shadow  to  wax ;  till  liter- 
ature, instead  of  being  the  spontaneous  heaving  of  the  vol- 
canic soul,  becomes  a  calculated  marketable  produce,  a  literary 
stock-taking,  or  a  statistical  dilettantism. 

It  is  now  thouglit  a  £sgnice  to  letters  that  Kaj^  thing 
should  remain  nndeserihed.  As  the  Royal  Gkograplucal  So- 
dety,  whose  object  it  is  to  mark  on  its  map  all  the  rivers  and 
mountains  of  the  globe,  feels  so  deeply  the  stain  of  allowing 
any  portion  to  remain  blank  that  it  will  persuade  Franklins 
and  TiiTuigstones  to  risk  their  lives  to  map  the  pole  or  the 
interior  of  Africa,  so  it  is  with  the  confraternity  of  writers. 
Their  great  aim  is  to  melt  down  all  things  into  words,  and  to 
put  them  into  print ;  to  allow  no  department  of  nature  to  re- 
main undescribed  ;  to  have  a  book  about  every  branch  of  the 
knowable  registered  in  their  collection.  Each  school  of  writ- 
ers in  its  o\^Ti  sphere  is  charged  with  the  solemn  duty  of  ex- 
hausting the  ground  it  covers,  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has 
exhausted  Ceylon.  No  school  is  more  alive  to  this  high  voca- 
tion than  novelists  and  tale- writers ;  none  have  laboured 
more  heartil}^  to  describe  every  actual  and  every  imaginable 
state  of  persons  or  of  society;  flirts,  poor  relations,  gipsies, 
snobs  and  gents  and  gentlemen,  have  all  found  theii*  prophet. 
But  I  don't  know  whether  auy  one  yet  haa  undertaken  to 
describe  the  hore. 

I  do  not  much  wonder  at  this  omission*  Good  descrip- 
tion, says  the  Arab  prorerb,  is  that  which  turns  the  ear  into 
an  eve, — ^which  brings  the  reality  home  to  jou,  and  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  its  presence.  It  u  an  art  which 
can  make  pleasing  even  the  most  horrible  and  most  tragical 
erents ;  we  Hke  to  see  them  represented,  even  though  they 
harrow  our  feelings,  for  the  paiu  soon  goes,  and  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  representation  remain.  So  with  thincs 
comically  disagreeable,  as  the  snob  and  the  gent :  they  would 
be  intolerable  trayclling- companions ;  but  it  is  amusing  to 
travel  with  them  in  fiction,  as  they  are  served  up  by  Thack- 
eray or  Albert  Smith.  The  essence  of  the  snob  or  gent  doc  s 
not  v(  fjuirc  time  to  develop  ;  it  may  be  exhibited  as  well  in 
five  minutes  as  in  five  hours  ;  we  only  have  as  much  of  him 
08  we  like,  and  we  leave  him  when  we  are  tired  oi  him.  But 
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the  bore  presents  a  difficulty  wbieh  none  of  these  chanieten 
partake.  Hie  essence  of  Uie  bore  is  his  tedionsness,  his 
length ;  abstract  him  from  time,  and  nothing  is  left  of  him. 
Ton  may  be  duly  shocked  with  the  rascalify  of  lago,  or  the 
offimsiyeness  of  the  snob^  in  a  half-hoards  reading ;  to  be  pro- 
perly bored  requires  time. 

Suppose  that  a  genuine  and  complete  bore  has  been  duly- 
decanted  into  a  book  ;  the  problem  would  be,  to  find  interest 
for  the  reading  public  in  this  book.  How  to  exhibit  the  bore, 
80  as  at  the  same  time  to  bore  and  interest  the  reader,  is  like 
the  mediaeval  problem  of  the  vessel  that  was  to  contain  the 
universal  solvent.  Dissolving  every  thing,  it  would  of  course 
dissolve  the  bottle,  dissolve  the  table,  the  floor,  the  founda- 
tion, and  bore  a  hole  for  itself  down  to  the  centre,  where  it 
would  be  confined,  not  by  tlie  surrounding  matter,  but  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  So  would  it  be  with  the  book  of  the  bore ; 
it  would  soon  slip  out  of  the  circulating-libraries,  would  pro- 
ject itself  into  space,  and  fly  away  into  night.  "  It  is  very 
diflScult,"  says  the  author  oi  Loss  and  Gain,  ''duly  to  deli- 
nctifc  II  bore  in  a  narrative,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  a 
bore.  A  tale  must  aim  at  condensation ;  but  a  bore  acts  in 
solution.  It  is  only  in  the  longeron  that  he  is  ascertained. 
Then  indeed  he  is  felt;  he  is  oppressiye ;  like  tiie  sirocco,  which 
a  natiye  detects  at  once,  while  a  foreigner  is  often  at  fault. 
Tenet  oceiditque.  Did  yon  hear  him  make  but  one  sneeoh, 
perhaps  yon  would  say  he  was  a  pleasant,  well-infonnea  man ; 
out  when  he  neyer  comes  to  an  end,  or  has  one  and  the  same 
prose  every  time  you  meet  him,  or  keeps  you  standing  till 
yon  are  fit  to  sink,  or  holds  yon  fast  when  you  wish  to  keep 
an  en^^agement,  or  hinders  your  listening  to  important  con* 
yersation, — then  there  is  no  mistake,  the  truth  bursts  on  yon, 
apparent  dircB  faciei,  you  are  in  the  clutches  of  a  bore.  You 
may  yield,  or  you  may  flee ;  you  cannot  conquer.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  a  bore  cannot  be  represented  in  a  story,  or  the 
story  would  be  the  bore  as  much  as  he." 

This  is  perfectly  true  if  the  bore  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  reader  ;  but  there  is  another  way  of  exhibiting  the  bore, 
namely,  in  his  relations  to  the  other  persons  of  the  narrative. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  need  bore  the  reader  to  find  the  hero  de- 
tained by  the  button,  and  held  till  he  is  fit  to  sink,  till  he  has 
missed  tne  train,  or  broken  his  engagement  with  the  heroine. 
The  feelings  proper  for  the  occasion  would  form  a  good  sub- 
ject for  a  scene.  Even  the  bore  himself  need  not  be  a  bore 
to^  the  reader.  I  stmpose  that  Cderidge's  ancient  mariner,'* 
with  his  ddnnyhancTand  glittering  eye  and  interminable  tale, 
which  he  forces  the  wed£ng-gneet  to  hear  while  he  should 
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be  feasting  in  tHe  hall  with  the  bride,  fulfils  nearly  eYeiy 
condition  of  the  description  I  have  quoted.  A  still  more  strik- 
ing instance  is  Socrates,  who  was  so  intolerable  a  bore  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  young  men  whom  he  questioned  and  turned  inside* 
out  in  the  market-place  as  a  spectacle  to  their  companions, 
that  his  death  was  mainly  broup-ht  about  by  their  yindictiTe- 
ness.  "A  man,"  says  Halifax,  *'  that  should  call  everything 
by  its  right  name,  would  hardly  pass  the  streets  without  l>eing 
knocked  down  asacoimnon  enemy."  The  indiscretion  of  the 
bore,  however  annoy  in  <^  to  the  object  of  it,  may  be  made  very 
divertinj^  to  tbe  spectator  or  listener. 

I  have  said  that  the  substance  of  the  bore  is  time  and 
tedium.  ]5ut  if  time  is  not  a  substance,  how  can  it  be  the 
bore's  substance  ?  T  confess  the  difHculty.  At  the  first  stroke 
of  the  word  "bore"  upon  the  ear,  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  its  meaning :  not  thinking,  I  understand  it ;  tliinking, 
it  fades  from  my  view.  A  vague  mystery  is  all  that  remains. 
The  bore  is  undefinable ;  like  evil,  he  has  no  substance ;  he  is 
nothing  and  nobody.  He  is  not  even  a  quality  ;  he  is  a  mere 
relation :  not  substantial,  like  one  of  Lamb  s  poor  relations^ 
but  ideal,  like  Terror,  the  Furies,  or  Fortune.  It  is  a  man's 
self,  says  Juvenal,  that  makes  Fortune  a  goddess ;  it  is  the 
listener  that  makes  the  bore.  Bore  is  only  a  relative  term ; 
and  the  relation  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  same  person 
may  be  a  bore  to  me,  and  the  reverse  to  you.  Not  that  I 
have  a  sense  the  more,  and  you  a  sense  th'  loss,  to  that  bore- 
dom is  in\'isible  to  you,  as  colours  to  a  blind  man  ;  or  that 
the  quality  of  the  bore  resides,  not  in  the  man  who  is  called 
the  bore,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  man  who  calls  him  so ;  but 
because  the  substance  is  divisible  into  active  boreislmcss  and 
passive  borcableness,  placed  as  attributes  in  two  distinct  per- 
sons, who  are,  as  it  were,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  night- 
mare which  is  called  tlie  bore.  Like  knows  like,  says  philo- 
sophy ;  with  the  lead  in  my  head  I  weigh  the  lead  in  yours. 
As  a  man's  /,  so  his  thou,  says  Lavater.  If  there  was  no  bore 
in  me,  I  could  perceive  none  in  you.  Thus,  as  materialists 
call  the  soul  the  harmony  of  the  bodily  members,  so  do  I, 
who  deny  the  substantive  existence  of  the  bore,  caU  it  a  dis- 
oord  growing  into  existence  as  two  predisposed  persons  ap- 
TOoach  each  other,  and  fading  into  nonentity  as  they  separate. 
When  two  such  persons  come  together,  their  spirits  mix  as 
mists  do and  from  their  union  a  third  is  bom,  a  somewhat 
unseen  but  felt,  oppressive  but  evanescent,  the  unstable  pro- 
duct of  an  accidental  relationship,  like  the  froth,  or  the  spray, 
or  the  roar,  which  is  the  fleeting  oflEspring  of  the  temporary 
union  of  the  winds  and  the  wayes. 
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We  must  inquire,  then,  among;  what  poople  the  bore  is 
to  be  developed.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  word  in 
any  language  but  the  English  that  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
"bore.**  I  think  I  have  met  with  the  thing  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  not  with  the  najjie.  I  can  find  no  such  word  in  the 
classics ;  curiously  enough,  there  is  an  old  Greek  fable,  well- 
nigh  lost,  but  restored  by  a  poet  whose  heathen i.shness  gave 
him  a  kind  of  prophetic  insight  into  such  matters.  This 
fable,  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  Bacon,  in  his  IVisdom  of 
the  Ancient seems  applicable  to  the  bore.  J  n  Shelley's  drama 
of  Prometheusy  Civilisation,  in  the  penoQ  of  the  hcffO,  18  dk- 
oovered  hanging  nailed  to  a  Oauoaaian  rock,  till  the  ngnal 
of  hk  delivery  is  given  by  the  £b11  of  Japiter.  The  agent  in 
thia  reyolution  ia  a  atfcinge  nameleta  heing,  the  offspring  of 
Jove  and  Thetis,  unseen  apd  impalpable  till  he  enters  the 
body  of  Dein(M;orgon,  or  the  Democrat.  The  application 
aeema  plaiiK  It  is  the  generation  of  the  bore,  deeoribed  by 
aome  of  the  laat  surviving  courtiefa  4^  the  ancien  r^gtfne  of 
the  golden  age.  What  oan  be  more  apposite  than  Jore'a 
nXHFds  to  Thetis  P 

"  Two  mighty  spirits  mingling,  made  a  third 
Stronger  than  either,  whicli  embodied  now 
Between  ua  floats,  felt,  although  unheheld, 
Waiting  the  incarnation,  wbioi  aaoends 
(Hear  ye  the  thunder  of  the  fieiy  wheels 
Oriding  the  wii)ds  l/feom  Demogorgon^s  throne." 

The  bore  floats  between  its  parents  as  a  more  relation,  till  it 
is  incarnate  in  the  democrat,  who  destroys  the  old  aristocratic 
society.  It  is,  as  it  irara,  aa  importation  from  America.  It 
ia  a  senator  <^  the  great  repnblio  introducing  dismay  and 
diaaohitioii  into  a  Londan  dinner-party  by  hia  epeeohee,  end- 
leas  and  pedantic,  his  eonyersation,  pompons  and  ex^aTa- 
gant,  and  his  questions,  impertinent  and  importanata  When 
Sidney  Smith  met  Daniel  Webeter  at  a  London  dinner-table^ 
he  was  surprised  to  find  him  a  mere  holder-forth,  and  pro- 
nounced him  too  slow  for  our  market.'^  If  he  passed  as  a 
great  man  aovoas  the  Atlantic,  it  roust  be  remembered  that 
the  Americans  have  no  name  for  the  bore. 

The  meridian  of  the  bore's  power  synchronises  acrordinjj 
to  the  fuble,  with  the  moment  of  the  g-reatest  (hn  eloiiiiK  nt  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  civilisation  ;  not  that  of  ^Icreurliis,  the 
gf)d  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  JStock  Exchange,  (jni 
nuntiis  prcpest  et  I  aero,  as  Plant  us  says;  nor  that  of  Apollo 
the  rhymer,  the  god  of  poets  and  autliors  ;  but  that  of  Pro- 
metheus, the  thinker,  the  politician,  tlie  inventor.  It  is  of 
this  peculiar  civilisation  that  the  bore  is  the  complement  and 
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the  perfume.  Luxury  goes  before,  tke  bore  follows ;  "  the 
flowers  march  in  her  van,  musk  in  her  rear/'  In  other  oivit* 
lijsations  bores  may  exist,  but  they  are  not  felt ;  the  organiM** 

taon  is  not  as  yet  sensitive  of  them. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  not  surprised  at  finding  no  name 
for  bore  in  Germany.  Not  that  the  thing  is  wanting,  for  it. 
eusts,  no  doubt,  in  full  virulence,  but  the  sense  to  perceive 
it.  The  greatest  student  of  German  literature  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Carlyle,  declares  that  he  has  been  insufferably  bored 
by  the  Prussian  historians ;  and  he  constantly  tells  us  how 
stupid  they  are,  in  order  to  remind  his  readers  how  amusing 
he  is  himself.  Yet  there  are,  doubtless,  Prussian  historians 
whom  the  simple  public  of  Germany  thinks  as  amusing  as 
Hr.  Carlyle.  Their  hkmiB  mi^t  argue  that  this  is  a  proof  • 
of  iheir  jnteUeetuAl  supenority.  We  are  not  pzood  to  uiihk 
of  the  ffenefetipn  of  membeis  of  parliament  who  thought 
Burke  me  greatest  bore  in  ihe  House.  When  Plato  gave  a 
publio  lecture  to  a  mixed  audience  of  educated  Athenians^ 
they  could  not  atand  it,  and  gradually  sneaked  off,  till  the  only 
listener  who  remained  at  the  end  was  Aristotle.  Perhaps 
ihe  civilisation  of  Germany  is  that  of  ApoUo;  but  it  is 
strange  that  no  German  seems  e?ffia  to  have  the  idea  of  bore. 
The  French  oiviliaation  is  mercurial,  so  far  as  Mercury  is  the 
god,  not  of  commerce,  but  of  the  tongue.  Talk  is  the  business 
of  a  Frenchman,  just  as  wealth  is  the  aim  of  the  Euglish 
devotee  of  Mercury.  The  Frt  nchmau  is  the  tyrant  of  talk, 
and  despises  the  man  of  silence.  Like  Warburton,  he  has 
a  rage  for  saying  something  when  there's  nothing  to  be  said. 
You  shall  sooner  want  ears  than  he  tongue.  He  is  big  with 
the  grand  mission  of  keeping  up  the  ball  of  conversation ; 
he  is  not  particular  about  his  topics.  From  his  earliest  age, 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  tutor  to  train  him  for  this  vocation. 
Rousseau  tells  us  how  at  a  dinner-party  the  one  petit  bon- 
komme,  who  generally  sums  up  in  himself  all  the  paiental  afiec- 
tioiis  of  a  French  household,  is  made  babiUer  and  diHter  milln 
MoUiies,  to  the  edification  of  the  company,  who  forgive  all  for 
the  one  or  two  nwts  heureux  which  the  little  man  lets  &11. 
What  nation  with  a  right  idea  of  ''bore''  could  endure  this 
miihade  franqaUe  f  liot  that  I  really  think  the  Frenchman 
a  bore ;  he  is  empty,  and  therefore  gets  sick  of  his  own  com- 
pany ;  but  he  can  make  pla^  with  a  neighbour,  whoever  it 
may  be,  as  he  can  make  a  dmner  out  of  nettles  with  a  Uttle 
salt  and  pepper.  He  has  a  good-humour  which  requires  a 
vent,  and  sours  by  inaction ;  he  is  also  vain,  and  wants  food 
for  his  vanitv.  This  -makes  him  anxious  not  to  leave  an  ill 
impression.  "  Vanity,"  says  iSir  Humphrey  Davy,    is  always 
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an  agreeable  quality,  tlie  most  exquisite  and  odorous  essence 
of  sebfishness,  almost  always  connected  with  good-natnre  and 
good  temper." 

But  I  cannot  deny  that  to  some  KiiLrlislimen  the  French 
are  great  bores.  Sterne  was  terribly  t  ired  of  his  residence  at 
Toulouse.  "  I  believe,"  he  writes,  the  groundwork  of  my 
ettffur  is  more  the  eternal  platitiule  of  tbe  Frenrli  character, 
— little  variety,  no  orifjinalify  in  it  at  all, —  than  any  other 
cause,  for  they  are  very  civil ;  but  civilitj-  itselt  in  tliat  uni- 
furm  wearies  and  bodders  one  to  death.*'  And  a<>ain,  The 
insipidity  that  tliere  is  in  French  characters  has  disgusted 
your  friend  Yorick." 

That,  with  all  their  tact  and  sensf%  tlie  French  have  no 
word  for  btyre,  I  attribute  to  their  making  talk  a  part  of  the 
business  of  life ;  whence  the  offences  against  the  rules  of  con- 
versation become  something  more  serious  than  mere  boreing. 
That  which  is  part  of  the  day^s  work  is  not  properly  susogp- 
tiUe  of  bore.  The  bore  makes  his  appearance,  not  in  the 
business,  but  in  the  relaxations  ef  life.  He  does  not  intrude 
into  the  English  counting-house  or  Exchange,  any  more  than 
he  does  into  the  French  talon.  But  he  is  the  blight  of  en- 
joyment, wherever  the  notion  of  enjoyment  is  thAt  of  the 
educated  Englishman.  The  bore  is  the  dark  spot  in  our  Cau- 
casian or  Promethean  luxury;  he  is  the  shadow  that  dark^is 
that  solitary  silent  day-dream  which  is  the  ideal  of  happiness 
to  some  men.  *'  How  delightful,"  said  some  one  to  Fox, 
*'to  lie  on  the  grass  with  a  hook  in  your  hand  all  day!" 
"Yes,"  answered  Fox;  but  why  with  a  book?"  This  one 
say  in  aptly  symbolises  the  disposition  most  susceptible  of 
being  bored. 

To  enjoy  silence,  you  must  either  be  empty  or  full.  The 
empty  man  can  wait  as  patiently  as  a  spider.    A  Cingalese 
will  squat  for  three  days  before  your  door  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  vour  face.  Such  a  man  is  incapable  of  being  bored;  a  feeling 
unknown  to  the  contemplative  Oriental,  and  to  all  natives  of 
the  sunny  climes,  where  mere  existence  is  a  pleasure,  and  there 
is  a  sweetness  in  doing  nothing.  The  full  man  likewise  enjoys 
silence,  but  he  also  resents  intrusion.  His  delectation  is  what 
divines  might  call  morose.   He  sits  in  his  ea^-chair,  and 
watches  the  fire,  or  smokes  his  cigar,  and  lets  the  thought 
course  through  his  brain  as  it  happens.  In  this  mood  all  m- 
trnsion  is  a  bore.   Thus  Socrates,  the  prince  and  the  martyr 
of  the  company  of  bores,  was  so  well  satisfied  at  times  with 
his  own  company,  that  falling  into  a  reverie  one  morning 
when  he  was  standing  in  the  sun,  he  was  found  in  the  same 
position  next  moniiDg.   l^early  all  old  men  will  sit  and 
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think  in  the  same  manner ;  but  thej  are  not  bored  bj  in- 
trusion ;  they  rather  like  the  intemunable  talk  of  other  old 
men,  which  woul'l  ])ore  a  younger  man  to  death.  Hope 
is  the  food  of  solitude,  and  theref'ure  young  men  like  to  be 
alone:  memory  is  the  food  of  the  old,  and  may  be  enjoyed  in 
company ;  therefore  old  men  like  society.  1*0  be  ix>red,  a 
certain  youtlilulness  of  mind  is  requisite,  a  tendency  forward, 
like  that  of  liope  ;  but  there  must  not  l)e  the  hiiri  y  of  busi- 
ness or  of  very  serious  action;  here  tlie  annoyance  of  inter- 
ruption is  something  much  8trong(T  than  mere  bore.  To  be 
bored,  there  must  be  leisure,  accompanie<l  by  that  wt  akncss 
of  will  which  is  a  sign  of  a  man's  having  no  imperative 
business.  When  the  will  is  little,  wishes  are  many  ;  it  is  the 
strong  will  wliich  stiiles  weak  wishes.  Against  the  strong 
will  boredom  has  little  power.  It  is  when  the  will  is  weak, 
vacillating,  and  only  half-determined,  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  haying  submitted  to  bonds  that  are  not  strong  in 
themselyes, — when  it  can  say,  umbra  me  prokibenf, — that  the 
wishes  run  riot  in  the  chamber  of  imagination,  and  the  feel- 
inffs  acutely  resent  an  importunate  interruption.  It  is  not 
wul,  but  imagination  and  feeling,  that  is  sensitive  of  bore : 
"  Pity  me,  but  do  not  speak  to  me,"  says  Shakespeare's  Cleo- 
patra. The  feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  escape  would  lead 
to  resignation ;  the  feeling  that  it  is  only  uncc)urteous  to  run 
away  affgravates  the  irritation.  We  know  that  the  infliction 
is  small,  and  that  if  we  would  be  rude  and  rough,  we  might 
at  once  extinguish  the  poor  bore;  but  our  feelings  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  such  strong  measures,  and  we  punish  our 
feelings  for  thwarting  us.  We  make  ourselves  sheep  for  the 
wolf  to  eat.  We  take  tlic  mad-dog's  medic  ine,  '*  patience 
perforce,"  and  sigh  lor  the  by-gone  days,  when  it  was  true 
"that  when  the  brains  were  out,  tlie  man  would  die."  Pos- 
sessing a  weapon  that  would  finish  the  intruder  in  a  moment, 
we  do  iH)i  use  it.  We  lend  our  ears  to  the  bore,  and  quickly 
learn  a  new  interpretation  of  the  saying,  bis  dul  qui  dat  cito 
—he  gives  double  that  gives  too  easily.  We  know  well 
enough  that  every  man  is  prince  of  his  own ;  that  if  another 
comes  to  rob  me,  whether  of  my  goods  or  my  time,,  we  are 
equals  and  may  fight  for  it.  But  courtesy  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  forbid  such  violence*  I  yield  an  inch,  and  soon  find 
the  inch  grown  to  an  eU :  if  I  had  refused  to  yield,  I  should 
have  escaped.  Thus  the  capaeity  for  being  cored  is  some- 
thing special,  the  result  of  a  refined  social  system,  where 
custom  has  given  the  light  links  that  bind  men  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  the  strength  of  cables. 

As  for  the  power  of  boring,  it  is  found  in  all  grades  of 
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4K>cietyy  and  in  eyenr  oircumBtanoe  of  life.   Bat  in  strict  pro- 
priety, the  term  **  dom''  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  rode 
rnstaOy  or  the  vulgar  snob,  who  irritates  and  interrupts  yon. 
'sThe  true  l)ore  is  himself  a  delicate  product  of  high  civilisa- 
tion.   He  is  not  one  of  those  social  bullies  wlio  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand;  not  like  Shakespeare's  Don,  "  hishnmoat 
lofty,  his  discouise  peremptory,  bis  tongue  tile<l,  his  eye  am- 
bitious, his  ^it  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain, 
riMif  ulous,  and  thrasonical — lor  such  a  one  may  be  fought 
with  his  own  weapons.  Neither  is  he  a  fool.   When  you  find 
that  a  man  is  a  fool,  you  may  evade  him  ;  if  you  cannot,  he 
is  the  shurjKT  of  tlie  two:  if  the  mud  walls  of  his  stupidity 
refuse  to  be  breaclied  by  the  hglit  batteries  of  hints;  if  he  still 
goes  on,  duller  than  a  great  thaw,  a  mile  longer-wlndtd  tlian 
a  pari  i  amen  tan,'  report,  mumblin*^  his  news,  which  you  either 
don*t  care  for  or  know  beforehand,  speaking  as  though  he 
had  only  himself  to  listen  to,  with  his  bland  inanities,  frivo- 
lous platitudes,  and  watery  sentiment,  forgetting  that  you  are 
suhiect  to  the  sound  of  the  doek; — such  a  here,  if  he  If  a 
fool,  may  he  dealt  with  aooording  to  his  folly,  and  evaded  or 
disposed  of ;  but  a  fool  has  not  material  to  be  a  thorough 
bore.   The  real  difficulty  is  to  get  rid  of  the  bore  who  is  not 
a  fool.  The  gentle  enthusiast,  intent  upon  some  trifling  mat- 
ter, who  sets  abroach  the  barrel  of  his  knowledge  and  lets  it 
run  to  the  lees,  discassing  details  that  make  you  go  to  sleep 
standing,  that  "  play  round  the  head,  but  come  not  near  the 
heart,"  like  a  cloud  of  gnats  on  a  summer  evening,  and  who 
is  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  text,  *'  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden;" — tlic*  indiscret  t  inquirer,  like  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  so  greedy  after  knowledge  that  he  would  never  talk 
in  company  of  what  he  understood  ;  for  "th(>  greatest  eh  rks 
are  not  llie  \^nsest  men"  in  ]n'aetical  matters,  and  sometimes 
forget  that  in  conversation  the  exchange  should  be  at  par; — 
the  holder-fbrth,  who  speaks  his  reasons     full  solempnily," 
and  proses  as  if  he  were  possessed  with  the  devil  of  exposition, 
which,  like  other  devils,  walketh  in  dry  places;  -and,  worst 
of  all,  the  unseasonable  joker,  the  inveterate  punster,  so  much 
more  painful  than  the  proser,  because  the  last  only  requires 
■patience,  the  other,  as  Burke  says,  harasses  the  spirits : — how 
are  these  to  be  treated  P  Besides. their  positive  boreing  qua- 
lities, they  have  all  of  them  the  couTiction  that  enjoyment  is 
.impossible  alone ;  they  all  think,  with  LaTater,  that  exist- 
ence is  self-enjoyment  by  means  of  some  object  distinct  from 
theinselTes.    They  are  warmed  in  your  presence,  and  they 
think  you  must  be  warmed  in  theirs — for  he  that  is  warm 
.himself  thinks  all  men  so ;  they  amuse  themselves,  how  can 
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they  bore  youP  Th^y  never  think  that  existence  may  be 
also  self-tormcnt  by  means  of  an  object  distinct  from  our- 
selves, still  less  that  thoy  may  possibly  be  that  object.  All 
this  makes  it  so  tormenting  to  have  to  do  with  a  bore,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  woman,  an  azure  female  that  talks  you  dead, 
or  a  person  in  weak  health,  a  cripple  whom  it  would  be  cruel 
to  beat  with  his  own  crutches,  or  one  who  is  for  any  reason 
an  object  of  compiuision.  With  this  kind  of  bore  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  rough  measures;  he  is  no  criniiiial  ;  lie  has 
no  ill  intention;  he  does  not  mean  to  oUliuL— il  he  did,  ho 
would  soon  take  flight  when  he  saw  signs  of  your  repelling 
him;  for  the  nadiar  to  offend,  the  sooner  offended.  If  yoa 
afe  oool  with  him  and  hold  your  tongue,  or  answer  with  lew^ 
nets  of  words,  as  if  you  were  in  a  harry  to  be  silent,  either 
he  will  not  peroeive  your  abruptness,  and  will  be  charmed 
with  your  silence, — as  Madame  de  Stael  pronounced  a  man 
who  had  been  introducinl  to  her  as  a  savani  a  most  delight- 
ful convcrscr,  though  he  had  not  spoken  a  word,  and  was 
deaf  and  dumb, — or  else  he  will  think  you  in  low  spirits,  and 
will  try  to  cheer  you  up,  probably  with  the  effect  described 
by  Aristophanes — **  his  fooleries  give  me  such  an  accession  of 
gravity,  that  I  seem  a  year  older  each  time  I  see  him."  No 
carrion  will  kill  such  a  crow  as  this.  That  w4iieh  would  drive 
most  men  off  draws  hini  the  closer;  with  all  his  sense  he  is 
blind  to  the  clearest  hints : 

Some,  to  whom  heaven  in  wit  has  been  proAiae, 
Want  aa  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use." 

Men  are  therefore  reduced  to  And  means  to  neutralise  the 
sense  of  boredom,  just  as  they  try  to  neutralise  the  gout, 
which  is  another  product  of  luxury.  The  real  Epicurean  tries  * 
to  escape  bores  and  gout,  not  only  by  avoiding  them,  but  by 
avoiding  the  sense  of  their  being  what  they  are.  This  he 
does  eiwer  by  becoming  utterly  olati  and  inattentive,  or  by 
thinking  of  other  things,  knowing  that  caci  sunt  omU  (and 
ears  deal)  cum  animus  res  alia*  agit,*  Or,  better  still,  by  ob- 
serving and  collecting  what  amusement  he  can  get  from  the 
bore.  As  we  are  told  that  there  never  was  a  sermon  which  a 
roan  might  not  pick  good  out  of,  that  even  in  the  flattest, 
which  seems  altogether  to  want  sense, 

''Ood  takes  tbe  text,  and  preaeheth  patience  f* 

so  in  the  conversation  of  the  bore;  with  a  little  patience 
and  observation  you  may  derive  plenty  of  amusement  from 
it.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of  quizzing.  Quizzing,  says 
liurke,  in  u  system  of  terrorism ,  the  ruin  of  all  social  inter- 
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OOurse.  It  in  one  of  the  rough-and-ready,  not  to  Si.y  brutnl, 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  -bore,  which  the  refinement  of 
civilisation  disoredits,  as  it  disoredite  drunkenness  and  swear- 
ing. You  neefl  not  be  observing  that  in  all  ho  says  ho 
shows  whore  ho  has  been  last,  and  proves  that  he  has  sold 
himself  to  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  a  host  of  reluctant 
acquaintances  ;  a  volunteer  of  the  same  order  as  the  or<^an- 
grinder,  who  undertakes  to  furnish  us  witli  music  unbidden, 
not  because  we  want  it,  but  because  he  thinks  himself  fur- 
nished and  will  vent  or  vend  it.  You  need  not  note  how  he 
palms  otf  his  inventions,  forgetting  that  it  is  more  criminal 
to  make  another  talk  nonsense  than  to  do  it  in  proper  pi-r- 
son.  You  need  not  be  thinking  how  every  man,  a  little  be- 
yond himself,  is  a  fool ;  or,  in  your  despair,  quote  against 
nim  the  linei  labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilU  €evum, — he 
flows,  and  as  he  flows  for  eyer  will  flow  on.  Ton  need  not 
indulge  in  reflections  at  his  expense :  such  as,  "  he  must  be 
a  ^1  indeed,  whom  I  think  a  fool  while  he  is  praising  rae;" 
or  that  "  light  burdens,  borne  long,  grow  heayy."  These 
reflections  are,  no  doubt,  true  and  apposite,  but  they  spoil 
the  purpose  of  the  bore. 

In  order  to  escape  the  feeling  of  bore,  consider,  first, 
that  as  nature  has  imposed  upon  us  many  disagreeable  no(  es- 
sities  which  we  must  make  the  best  ot,  so  has  she  divided 
tlie  liuman  race  into  thf)se  who  have  more  tongue  than  ears, 
and  those  who  have  more  ears  than  tongue.  Of  the  foni.er 
kind  arc  bores ;  of  the  latter,  those  who  arc  bored.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  thought  is  hio-her  than  talk.  Carlyle,  I 
think,  says,  '*  speech  is  human,  silence  is  divine.'*  Now  no- 
thing is  given  to  us  without  something  to  compensate  ;  a/ihi 
dim'niutuni^  alibi  rcdditt/m,'^  says  Erasmus, — what  is  given 
here,  is  subtnicted  there.  "  Don  t  learn  too  fast,  Jack,  or 
you  will  have  more  to  do,"  is  the  schoolboy's  version  of  this 
truth.  The  more  is  given  to  man,  the  more  he  must  give ; 
the  higher  his  actiyity,  the  more  he  must  sufler ;  he  must 
accept  the  capacity  of  being  bored  as  a  natural  and  ineyitable 
consequence  of  a  cultivated  intellect.  It  is  not  a  yery  high 
price  to  pay.  The  bore  consumes  but  little  of  our  time ;  one 
pair  of  ears  can  draw  dry  a  hundred  tongues.  The  real  con- 
sumption of  time,  the  real  expenditure,  is  in  our  own  temper, 
which  we  permit  the  bore  to  ruffle,  and  which  e£Eectually 
stops  our  energy  till  we  haye  smoothed  it  again. 

Consider  next,  that  the  bore  is  only  imp*  lied  by  his  good 
nature;  it  is  his  slaver  kills,  and  not  his  bite.  As  Hurke 
says,  "in  general,  when  a  man  offers  you  his  story,  it  is  the 
bc»t  thing  he  has  to  give  you.''    Ihe  kindly  way  in  which 
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that  philosopher  tolerated  the  bore  is  a  moral  lesson,  'i  he 
great  n  an  was  patient  of  little  ones,  as  a  mother  is  patient  of 
her  bab;  .  He  kiipw  that  weak  heads  are  like  weak  stomaclis, 
and  must  threw  ott' at  once  what  thty  liavc  just  taken  in; 
but  he  did  not  think  this  a  reason  why  the  heads  tli(^m.-eivcs 
should  he  tlnown  oft'  He  kneu  that  ntws  floats  on  the  .>^ur- 
faee  of  the  gu>8i|/s  niii.d  like  oil  on  water;  it  cannot  iiicor- 
porute ;  he  thinks  it  a  pity  to  waste  it;  where  should  it  le 
stowid  awav  Init  in  sonu  liody's  (  ars? 

Couisi'ier  lastly,  that  as  we  t(  lerate  the  i'as(r3'-cook's  kick- 
shaws and  sugar-plums  in  consideration  of  the  hot  soup  ho 
giyes  us  in  winter,  and  the  cuol  ices  in  summer,  so  the  bore 
may  be  well  tolerated  for  what  a  judicious  observer  n  ay  pick 
out  of  him.  There  are  foolish  sav  ings  which  wise  men  might 
be  proud  of»  that  have  been  silted  out  of  the  talk  of  bores. 
Unless  Joe  Miller  had  listened  to  sleepy  sermons  he  could 
not  have  culled  their  flowers ;  as,  '*  How  lucky  it  is  that  death 
comes  at  the  end  of  life,  or  how  should  we  prepare  for  itP' 
and  "How  merciful  is  Providence  in  making  great  rivers 
run  by  great  cities One  of  the  most  foolish  things  I  ever 
read  was  a  jonrnal  of  a  residence  abroad,  which  the  author 
submitted  to  me  for  my  opinion.  Yet  there  were  good  things 
in  it ;  such  as,  •*  Chapter  vi.  SuiKlay  at  Pait.  Sunday  at  Pau 
is  easily  th  scribed  ;  Sunday  is  iust  like  a  week-day/'  And 
the  wonderful  preliniinary  to  the  author's  departure  from 
Pau :  **  A\'e  partook  of  a  hasty  breakfasti  conbihting  oi  our- 
selves alone.' 

Kach  of  thcfic  methods  of  treatiii":  the  bore  neutralises 
our  sense  f)f  his  Ijc  iiig  what  ho  is;  we  de^tioy  iVtr  the  time 
our  sensitiveness  to  the  infliction,  without  the  least  nnkind- 
ness,  and  without  any  loss  of  amusement  to  ourselvts.  By 
this  toleration,  too,  we  leam  to  think  better  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  we  find  that  no  man  is  &o  stupid  but  what  some- 
thing may  be  learned  from  him;  and  umt  {xople  oftener 
want  something  taken  away,  than  something  added,  to  make 
them  agreeable.  1  hey  bore  because  they  would  be  too  agree- 
able, and  make  themselves  fools  in  our  eyes ;  just  as  we  think 
ihe  lover  a  fool  whom  w  e  see  making  himself  more  agreeable 
than  human  natuise  will  permit.  It  is  a  very  good  rule,  that 
"you  should  never  be  clever  but  when  you  cannot  help 
it.''  The  worst  feature  in  any  bore  is  his  aficctation, — the 
ambition  of  seeming  what  he  knows  he  is  not.  Thouph,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  no  high  ambition  to  be  a  mere  gossip.  "  l)itfer- 
ence  of  tnste  is  only  difference  of  skill,"  says  JJr.  Johnson. 
He  does  not  reckon  his  skill  very  high  who  is  content  to 
make  himself 
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*^  The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Unto  the  shores  of  nothing/* 

If  I  have  pleaded  for  the  talkinp:,  and  not  for  the  printing, 
bore,  it  was  for  fear  of  seeming:  to  plead  for  myself;  but  cha- 
ritable folks  will  estimate  the  merits  of  the  bore  in  print  by 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  please  them,  and  will  judj^e  of  his 
trouble  in  writings  by  their  own  trouble  in  readinj^.  We 
honour  him  who  <j;oe8  dinnerless  himself  to  give  the  poor  a 
dinner  ;  why  not  also  the  writer  who  remains  "  slee]>less  him- 
self to  give  his  readers  sleep"?  This  explains  and  justitics 
the  partiality  of  our  religious  public  for  heavy  writing.  Mo- 
thers do  not  love  least  their  dullest  ckildren  ;  and  there  is  -a 
feminiae  weakness  in  our  bosoms  to  which  p^t  authors  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  appeal  Horace  invites  our  sympatby 
for  something  he  calls  "  nuper  sollicitum  quie  mihi  taediom,'^ 
— lately  an  anxious  bore  to  me ;  Wordsworth  claims  our  com- 
passion for  his  mild  o&pring  of  infirm  humanity ;"  Dante 
ushers  one  of  his  eajuront  into  the  world  \\ath  the  ticket, 
**  Tu  non  sei  bella,  ma  tu  sei  pietosa."  Like  Mr.  Dickens's 
last  story,  "it  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  sentimental;"  so  it 
toiH'hes  a  pensive  publio  to  the  heart,  and  they  drop  the  tear 
of  their  compassion  on  the  dust  of  its  aridity,  and  turn  its 
ehaff  and  bran,  not  into  wholesome  bread  for  themselves,  but 
into  loaves  and  Hshes  for  the  author.  Other  bores,  like  Ro- 
bert Montgomery  and  Mr.  Tuppcr,  have  found  a  shorter  cut 
to  the  hill  of  tlieir  ambition, — the  w.-iy  of  piiff;  lonp:-winded 
themselves,  they  go  the  way  of  kites ;  they  ride  oil  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  and  their  deity  is 

RUDE  BOREAS. 


VOLUKTEERS  AND  KECBUITS. 

SlBy — The  volunteer  movement,  with  its  slow  beginnings  and  rapid 
developments,  a|)pearB  to  be  one  likely  not  only  to  last,  but  also  to 
become  adequate  for  its  main  purpose  of  deterring  foreign  ])ower8 
from  undertaking  an  English  invasion.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  movement  is  eminently  constitutional ;  for  it  is  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  tlie  principles  of  our  law,  whicli  is  so  largely  administered 
by  an  unpaid  magistracy,  which  constitutes  every  siihjt'c't  u  police- 
man agaiiist  a  felony  or  a  riot,  and  wliicli  fjives  no  renunuratiou  to 
those  who  undertake  tlie  legislative  fum  tions  of  rarlianicnt.  With 
an  unpaid  legislature,  mogibtruey,  and  police,  why  not  also  have,  if 
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we  can  get  it^  and  if  it  will  effect  its  puq>08e,  an  tmpaid  army  to 
boot? 

But  while  our  military  strenc^th  is  being  so  larjofely  increased  hy 
private  coiiporation  with  the  Stafo,  tlierc  siH'ins  to  l)e  no  idea  that 
our  naval  preparations  can  be  forwiirded  by  siniilar  means  ;  T  do 
not  mean  by  volunteer  sailors,  but  by  assoeiatiuus  which  would 
assist  in  manning  the  navy.  It  would  be  no  new  thing  in  our  his- 
tory ;  even  still  there  exists  a  society,  whidi  began  in  a  panic,  and 
whose  original  purpose  was  to  fit  out  landsmen  volunteers  and  boys 
for  the  royal  navy.  There  was  an  invasion  panic  in  1755,  when  a 
formidable  squadron  and  army  were  asseml^led  at  Brest,  ostensibly 
for  a  descent  on  England.  Jonas  Hanway  the  pliilantliropist  then 
turned  his  attt*ntion  to  the  best  mode  (»f  keejtiuLC  up  i>ur  ]>reed  of 
seamen.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  obli;,'(  (l  every  master  of  a 
vessel  of  thirty  tbna  and  upwards  to  take  oue  or  more  apprentices 
from  the  parish,  had  proved  inoperative,  and  Mr.  Hanway  had  tailed 
by  his  writings  to  induce  the  masters  to  comply  with  the  law ;  so 
he  called  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  8hii>owner8  at  the  Hoyal  Ex- 
change, and  proposed  tliat  they  should  form  tliemselves  into  a 
society  for  httini^  out  landsmen  volunteers  and  boys  to  serve  on 
board  the  king's  siiips.  The  proposal  was  rLeeivcd  with  enthusiasm; 
a  society  was  formed,  and  otheers  were  api»iiinte<l,  Mr.  Hanway  di- 
recting the  entii*e  operations.  The  result  was  the  establishment,  iu 
I7d6,  of  the  Marine  Society ;  an  iustitution  which  has  proved  of  real 
national  advantage,  and  to  this  day  is  of  great  and  substantial  utility. 
Six  years  after  the  society  was  formed,  5451  boys,  and  4787  lands- 
men volunteers,  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  society  and  added  to  the 
navy;  and  to  this  day  it  is  in  active  operation,  about  €00  poor  boys, 
after  a  careful  education,  being  annually  apprenticed  as  sailors, 
principally  in  the  merciiant  service.* 

There  has  been  alamdant  discussion  within  the  last  year  on  the 
problem  of  tinding  a  sufliciently  numerous  body  of  sailors  to  be 
ready  for  any  sudden  emergency.  It  has  been  pro[)oBed  that  the 
boys  whom  the  country  feeds,  dothes,  and  educates  in  workhousee 
should  be  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  military  or  naval  life,  and 
should  be  drafted  into  the  Queen's  service.  This  proposal  has 
been  improved  on  by  the  substitution  of  reformatories  for  work- 
houses; and  the  amendment  has  received  considerable  support  from 
several  masters  of  reformatories,  wlio  declare  that  they  have  snuig- 
gled  sevt  ral  of  tlieir  juvenile  penitents  into  ships  (the  young  scape- 
graces would  never  be  accepted  openly),  where  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  smartest -and  sharpest  of  boys,  far  suq)a88iDg, 
lor  the  requirements  of  naval  life,  the  tame  mediocrities  that  are 
picked  up  in  the  smooth  roads  of  respectability. 

On  mere  psychological  grounds,  this  view  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable. Ever  since  the  asylum  of  Bomulus,  it  has  been  held  as  a 
commonplace  that  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  and  enter]irising  commu- 
nity is  a  clads  of  men  with  tempei-aments  that  run  into  extremes, 

•  Self-Help,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  p.  169. 
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— into  the  extretiie  of  vice  or  the  extreme  of  heroisni, — and  that 
soinetimcs  unite  the  two,  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigli.  They  are  not 
uninnHMchiilde,  weil-conditioneil  citizens,  that  ])nsh  on  the  honndsof 
civilisation,  hnt  hueeaneers  ami  lilihnster-,  viUin;L(s  an*l  «,'ohl-<lig- 
ger8.  It  is  the  scapegrace  element  of  civilised  st  tea  which,  unless 
it  ean  find  adyentores  abroad,  beeomes  the  "dangerous  daee"  at 
home, — the  claas  that  lires  on  its  wits,  and  is  contrary  to  all  men, 
and  is  especially  disgusting  to  the  sleek  re^^ulai  ity  of  a  monotonous 
civilisation.  Mr.  Mill,  the  apostle  of  individualism,  acknowledges 
the  similarity,  even  the  specific  identity,  of  the  pi-ononce  character 
whieli  he  admirer,  and  the  ill-rei^ulated  character  which  civilisation 
loatlies  and  ea->ts  unt.  The  originality  that  is  chafeil  hy  the  conven- 
tionalities of  .settled  society  has  no  other  resonrcc  in  t/iat  sucict'/  than 
the  eccentricities  which  society  will  not  deign  to  distinguish  from 
crimes.  But  give  originality  a  favourable  outlet,  and  it  will  soon 
lind  its  place.  It  is  partly  because  society  gives  them  no  other 
gangway,  that  a  portion  of  our  adventurers  in  course  of  time  feel 
driven  to  adopt  the  line  of  crime.  If  they  were  not  within,  but  on 
the  outskirts  of  society,  they  would  he.  I  will  not  ."ay  morally  better, 
but  iiolitically  in  their  place  ;  they  wt»uld  have  a  gi  iiuine  work  to 
perform,  a  work  every  way  adapted  to  their  teniper.tment.  (^ri- 
tjinally,  1  believe,  the  Freuch  Zouaves  formed  a  corps  into  which 
hardly  any  but  men  with  bad  characters  were  thrust :  such  men  are 
naturally  dare-devils,  for  they  have  characters  to  gain ;  and  if  they 
were  to  lose  tlie  only  respectability  that  remains  to  them — their 
courage— 4hey  would  be  mere  outcasts.  They  are  thus  put  on  their 
mettle ;  and  of  their  bravery,  which  holds  the  same  place  in  war- 
fare as  eliaritv  in  Christianity,  thov  make  a  cloak  to  cover  the  inul- 
titude  (»f  their  sins,  —  to  cover,  I  say,  and  palliate,  not  necessarily  to 
root  out ;  they  do  not  at  once  give  nj)  their  felonies,  but  in  .spite  of 
them  they  become  a  reputable  body,  they  even  acc[uire  the  highest 
name  in  the  army,  because  they  are  the  best  fighters :  this  first  of 
militaty  virtues  makes  their  villany  respectable,  and  they  thieve  and 
cosen  by  way  of  recreation  in  an  easy  iacetious  manner,  whidi  ought 
to  reconcile  the  farmer  to  the  destruction  of  his  turkeys,  and  the 
cabman  to  the  loss  of  his  fare  and  to  his  broken  head.  If  such 
things  must  be  done,  let  them  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
Our  sailors  perform  feats  <piite  as  questionable  in  the  purlieus  of 
Portsmouth,  and  we  only  think  them  very  jolly  dogs.  However,  I 
must  not  wrong  the  Zouaves  j  under  the  terrible  pressure  of  their 
glory,  the  sense  of  respectability  is  growing  in  them,  and  th^  are 
becoming  more  eoAventional  in  their  morality.  Men  like  the  first 
Zouaves  are  now  too  disreputable  for  their  refined  and  rectified  cor- 
poration ;  so  under  them  another  loose  corps  is  being  formed,  more 
dare-devil  than  they,  who  will  soon  take  their  place;  and  then  our 
old  shaNeu  and  turbaned  friends  will  become  as  sober  ami  sedate  as 
the  line.  Thus  has  this  te  rrible  corps  proved  itself  to  Ite  a  natural 
reformatory,  self-inn)roving,  in  which  the  nven  move  altogethefi 
always  tending  upwards  in  the  scale,  not  altogether  through  outward 
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training,  but  through  an  inward  development  ruled  bj  the  necessi- 
ties of  tlieir  position  and  their  own  interests.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  frontiers  of  our  immense  empire  afford  scope  enough  for  a 
natural  reformatory  on  these  principles.  As  the  true  supernatural 
reforinat<>ry  is  a  Trappist  convent,  so  tlie  natural  rcforniatorv  is 
naval  and  military  service,  with  i>lt'nty  of  adventure,  siu  li  as  is  only 
to  he  found  on  the  frontiers  of  civilisat  on,  in  j»laces  Avliere  tlu  re 
may  be  the  strictest  discipline,  hut  where  the  honour  and  glory 
within  reach  may  prore  enough  to  steady  the  character  and  to  com- 
pensate for  the  iieficient  ballast  of  moral  principle.  The  reformation 
of  criminals  is  in  great  measure  intrusted  hy  the  State  to  private 
care,  or  at  least  to  that  of  the  different  religious  comiiranions  ;  all 
alike  feel  the  difficulty  of  providini,'  for  the  reformed  critninals  that 
are  ahout  to  leave  their  hands.  Surely  in  our  ])res'  nt  (h  artli  of  de- 
fences, an  association  like  the  Ma)  inc  Socitti/  might  fuid  means  to 
equip  tliem  by  twos  and  threes  for  joinin;;  services  of  adventure  and 
peril,  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  individuals. 

Another  idea  has  struck  me  with  regard  to  the  eipiipment  of 
Tolunteers.  The  (Government,  in  providing  rifles  free  of  expense,  has 
admitted  the  prindple  that  the  country  should  bear  scnne  of  the 
cost.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  heen  found  that  some  who  would  he 
the  most  valuable  recruits,  such  as  rramekeepors,  are  backward  in 
joining  on  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  their 
time.  Wliilc  this  is  occurring,  one  of  our  old  national  taxes  is  on 
the  point  of  aholition, — a  tux  which  as  siuiple  payment  hurttJ  nobody, 
and  wbioh  is  only  grumbled  at  because  it  forces  the  poorer  minority 
to  pay  for  the  religion  of  the  richer  majority  as  well  as  for  its  own. 
But  give  the  tax  a  national  object,  and  no  one  would  dispute  it. 
Now  if  one  class  of  men  has  a  greater  interest  than  any  other  in 
keeping  England  from  foreign  meddling,  it  is  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment;  a  week's  dominion  of  a  foreign  jiower  would  suffice 
to  tumble  them  down  for  ever:  the  land  would  remain,  the  funds 
might  rise  again,  trade  might  revive;  hut  the  tithes,  once  in  other 
hands,  or  ap])ropriated  to  other  uses,  would  never  return  to  their 
present  owners.  Bendes,  the  National  Establishment  has  a  sort  of 
traditional  connection  with  the  volunteer  movement.  There  was  a 
time  when  every  man  in  England  was  obliged  by  law  to  have  a 
long-bow,  to  he  one  of  those  media?Tal  marksmen  who  did  such  exe- 
cution at  Cressy  and  Aginconrt.  Tlie  only  living  memorials  of 
those  times  arc  the  churchyard  yew-trees  fron^  which  tlie  ]>,irishioners 
cut  their  bow-staves.  The  Establishment  could  nuike  no  cheaper  nor 
more  graceful  otl'ering  to  the  volunteer  fund  than  the  church-rates; 
they  would  provide  fur  the  continued  existence  of  the  movement, 
and  would  prevent  ita  being  a  mere  temporary  expedient;  they 
would  equip  from  five  to  twenty  men  in  every  parish  in  England, 
without  any  appreciable  burden  to  the  ooimtry,  and  without  the 
political  risk  of  a  standing  army.  My  proposition  may  look  wild, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  both  reasonable  and  feasible. 

X. 
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THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

Sir, — Tliu  dcuioustratit'ns  wLicli  have  been  provoked  in  almost 
every  part  of  (be  Cktbalie  Church  bj  the  ekrm  felt  for  the  safety  of 
the  Pope's  dominioDS,  abundautly  prore  that  the  presenratioB  of  the 
temporal  power  is  believed  to  be  Deoeasary,  and  that  the  possibility 
of  its  abolition  has  not  been  seriously  contemplated  by  any  Catholic 
competent  to  speak  or  descrviug  attention.  This  is  a  very  important 
fact,  as  it  seems  to  me;  for  the  freneral  consent  and  aL;rceiuent  of  all 
Catholirs,  esj)Ocially  of  all  auth(»rities  amongst  us,  on  tliis  head,  is  a 
pled^'e  for  the  duration  of  the  temi>oral  power,  and  a  sign  that,  however 
menacing  the  aspect  of  atlUirs  may  be,  and  however  virulent  the  at- 
tacks of  enemies^  there  is  no  diaace  pf  their  sneoeeding.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  heretics  and  infidels  could  be  the  first  to  under- 
stand  and  to  execute  Grod*8  designs  for  His  Church.  To  a  Catholic 
this  is  enough,  I  imagine,  to  determine  his  hopes  and  his  conduct  at 
the  present  crisis.  But  thou<;h  it  is  practically  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory, it  is  no  solution  of  tlie  liistorieal  problem  as  to  the  relation 
])t'twt'en  the  teni])oral  and  the  spiritual  power.  It  may  lie  that  the 
moment  is  not  favourahle  to  the  discussion  of  so  great  and  difficult 
a  question  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is  better  not  to  enter  on 
an  inquiry  in  which  no  certainty  and  no  unanimity  can  be  expected, 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  discosa  wliat  it  is  our  duly  to  defisnd.  If 
that  be  so,  I  should  not  wish  this  letter  to  appear.  I  write  only  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  really  to  the  advantage  of  our  caose  that  we 
should  proceed,  not  blindly,  or  taking  for  granted  things  which  we 
do  not  understand,  but  fully  informed,  and  conscious  of  the  design 
and  nature  of  the  institution  wliiub,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  we 
are  resolved  to  uphold. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  matter  of  dispute  among  historians 
that,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Pope  could  'not  have  been  free  if  he 
had  not  been  a  temporal  soverngn.  The  long  and  determined  con- 
flict respecting  the  investiture  of  Bishops  shows  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Church  from  the  feudal  system ;  and  it 
proves  also  tliat  if  the  Pope  had  not  been  perfectly  independent,  he 
could  not  have  vindicated  the  freedom  of  the  episcopate.  He  could 
only  he  in  the  position  either  of  a  vassal  or  a  suzerain.  At  (»ne  time 
it  wtis  even  thought  that  the  freedom  of  the  Church  could  only  be  se- 
cured against  feudalism  by  making  all  princes  her  feudatories ;  and 
in  the  empire  and  in  other  places  Sie  liberty  of  the  dergy  ultimately 
rested  on  a  species  of  sovereignty.  The  independence  of  the  Pope  for 
a  long  time  depended  both  upon  his  rights  and  his  power  as  a  sove- 
reign, and  it  was  repeatedly  attacked  and  preserved  by  the  sword. 
But  when  half  of  Europe  had  thrown  oft'  its  allegiance,  and  the  mo- 
dern states  incHMscd  so  enormously  in  extent  and  in  military  force, 
the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See  ceased  to  be  a  real  source  of  power, 
and  their  safety  was  committed  to  the  public  law  of  nations.  Against 
Fh>testant  powers,  who  were  restnuaed  by  no  respect  for  the  apui- 
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ttial  character  of  the  Pope,  his  feeble  arraies  would  hnve  been  no 
protection.  But  when  the  immunity,  which  in  Catholic  apes  had 
always  been  concnkd  in  the  lon^-run  to  the  Head  <»f  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  no  l(»np:('r  reco-^'niscd,  and  the  fear  of  sacrilcLre  ceaseil 
to  be  his  safeguard,  a  substitute  was  afiurdcd  by  a  uew  political 
■jiteiik  wliich  Firotcetaiili  at  ipell  m  Caiiboliot  Moeptod.  When  reli- 
gions merence  and  military  power  oould  do  longer  serre  for  hit 
defenee,  a  political  [irinoiple  took  their  place,  which  has  been  a  more 
efficacious  motive  with  Pi  otestants  than  wiUi  Catholics.  For  France 
and  Spain  and  the  Empire  have  all  made  war  in  Italy  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ;  but  he  was  never  menaced  in  his 
earthly  crown  by  the  enemies  of  his  spiritual  authority.  Some  such 
design  was  entertained  by  the  revolutionar>'  Calvinists  in  France  ; 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  was  never  tulo])ted  by  any  oUier 
IVetntant  eommimity  or  an^  Proteetaiit  prince.  The  Holy  See  was 
■acred  in  their  eyea  becansetite  dominion  rwted  on  the  tame  rights 
as  their  own.  It  was^an  anthority  which  thej  were  politically  in> 
lereeted  in  preserving.  It  was  out  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate authority  that  James  1.  refuRed  to  assist  his  daughter's  husband 
to  wrest  the  Bohemian  and  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  head  of  a 
Catholic  prince  ;  as.  in  later  times,  >rettcrnich  objected  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Greeks  for  fear  of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
Sultan.  Of  this  community  of  political  interests  between  the  Church 
and  the  states  dement        speaks  in  an  Encyclical  Letter  of  1769 : 

"  Magna  est  inter  divina  ac  htunanv  potestatb  ^ura  conjunetio. 
....  Quos  igitur  instruendos  in  (Smsti  1^  snsoepistis,  mature  dip 
Tino  pneecpto  imbuendos  eomte :  fidem  regibus  sancte  c^sc  Bcrvan- 
dam  ah  iyisis  incunabulis  percipiant,  parendum  auctoritati,  legibus 
obsequendum  non  solum  j)ropter  iram,  scd  etiam  propter  conscien- 
tiam.  Cum  ita  populoruni  animi  fucrint  opera  vestra  exeitati,  non 
solum  ut  regibus  dicto  audieutes  siut,  sed  ctiam  ut  cos  colaut,  ac 
diligant,  turn  optime  et  dvium  tranquijlitati  et  eoclesia»  utilitati,  que 
inler  ae  disjunct^  esse  non  possnnt^  eonsnletis.*** 

The  temporal  power.of  the  Popes  senred  as  a  proteetion  to  them, 
in  the  exerciee  of  their  eoolesiastieal  jurisdiction,  so  long  as  Catholics 
were  committed  to  its  preservation  from  motives  of  religion,  and 
Protestants  from  motives  of  j)olicy.  It  is  evident  that  if  either  of 
these  securities  fails, — if  the  bonds  of  rellLcion  are  loosened,  or  poli- 
tical princij)lcs  abandoned, — instead  of  a  double  security,  the  temporal 
power  will  be  a  twofold  source  of  peril,  and  a  new  era  will  be  at 
hand,  in  which  the  Boman  States  most  stand  towards  the  Chnreh 

[*  **  There  is  a  dose  rdatiaoiliip  between  the  laws  of  Oud's  government 
and  those  of  mnn's.  . .  .  Take  care,  therefore,  to  make  those  whom  it  is  your 
duty  to  instruct  in  religion  learn  God's  commandments  betimes.  Let  them 
be  taught  frofm  the  cradle  that  they  must  keep  inviolate  their  allegiance  to 
kings;  respect  authority;  obey  laws,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  lor  con- 
ieience-sake.  AYhcn  you  have  brought  the  popular  mind  not  only  to  obaonre 
the  hinges  decree,  but  also  to  feel  a  hearty  loyalty  to  him,  you  wiU  have  done 
tile  best  p  r-  iMf  service  to  the  peace  of  the  ftate  and  the  ptogresi  of  the 
Glinrch — two  things  which  are  inseparably  united." — £d  ] 
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and  towiinls  the  world  in  a  position  utterly  different  from  that  which 
they  lielil  in  tlio  middle  ai;es,  or  even  in  more  receiit  times.  In  an 
a<:*e  which  acknowledged  the  doctrines  of  legitimacy  and  of  interna- 
tional law,  they  were  the  corner  stones  of  the  European  system  ; 
they  will  hrin^  down  upon  the  Church  a  ])olitiGal  in  addition  to 
religious  hostility  in  a  revolutionary  age.  If  at  one  time  they  made 
friends  for  the  Pope  among  those  who  did  not  reco(]rnise  his  sacred 
character,  under  otlier  ciieunuitanoes  they  ynW  add  to  the  number 
and  tlie  strength  of  his  enemies  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  temporal 
]>()w-'r  must  at  all  times  stand  on  the  same  footing.  I  should  wish, 
therefore,  to  propose,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  so  ditUcult  an  inquiry,  these  questions  :  Does  not 
the  institution  of  the  temporal  power  rest  on  exterual  and  change- 
able causes,  which  have  not  always  existed,  and  which  may  not  exist 
always  1  Has  not  the  progress  of  infidelity  in  religion,  and  of  revo- 
lutionary ideas  in  politics,  already  brought  about  a  considerable 
modification  of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  generally  ad- 
duced to  account  for  the  necessity  of  maintaining  if?  And  should 
not  the  events  of  the  last  years  induce  us  to  entertain  the  question, 
whether  the  It.iman  States  arc  sure  always  to  fulfil  their  former 
purpose,  under  all  conceivable  circumstances  of  the  world  ] 

December  loth,  1859.  C.  C. 


BOSMINI  AND  GIOBERTI. 

►Sir, — A  writer  in  your  last  Number,  who  is  an  Italian,  it  ap])ears, 
and  a  distinguished  theologian,  has  objected  that  in  an  article  en- 
titled "  Rosmini  and  Gioberti/*  I  had  identified  the  theory  which 
establishes  "JSne  oreat  exUteaHBuT  as  a  primitive  intuition  of  con- 
Bciousness  with  the  philosophy  of  Italy.  Tour  respected  corre- 
spondent has  mistaken  me.  I  am  quite  aware,  having  spent  az 
years  in  Italy,  that  the  philosophy  of  neither  of  the  above-named 
writers  is  universally  encouraged  ;  quite  the  contrary.  But  consider- 
ing that  their  writings  have  maiidy  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the 
Sch<dastic  Realism,  I  ventured  to  call  them  and  their  adherents  a 
''school  and  considering  further  that  no  other  Italian  writers  in 
phOosophy  have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  world  to  the  same 
eztenti  and  during  the  present  period,  I  ventured  to  call  them  the 
''Italian  School."  This  title  was  meant,  therefore^  to  designate,  not 
the  number  of  adherents  their  teaching  may  have  acquired,  but  the 
country  in  which  that  teaching  originated. 

This  is  all  that  I  am  necessarily  called  upon  to  say ;  but  since 
your  correspondent  evidently  intencls  his  strictures  uj)on  Gioberti 
for  my  edification,  and  aims  at  me  through  him,  I  do  not  shirk  the 
controversy,  provided  my  respected  antagonist  will  fight  me  on 
level  ground ;  for  he  mounts  the  high  horse,  and  argues  down  at 
me.   He  contrasts  what  he  caUs  the  "true  philosophy  of  Italy," 
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wbidi  reaches  the  IdeM  of  Ood  and  ereatioa  <mt  of  nolihing,  "  hj  a 
oonaecntiTe  prooeas  of  leaeoning,**  with  the  ''sporioas  wares  **  of 
Gioherti,  in  which  these  ideas  are  put  first  instead  of  last.  Bat 
how  can  I  ai^e  with  one  who  considers  certain  views,  merely 

because  they  are  not  the  reigning  views,  nor  his  own  view«,  nor 
pcrhaj>s  his  friends'  views,  as  spurious  wares  ?  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  match,  on  my  side,  this  lofty  confidence.  I  confess  to  an 
anxiety,  even  while  I  write,  lest  I  should  over-state,  misstate,  or 
mistake,  somewhat  through  human  frailty;  or,  worse,  lest  I  go 
wrong  altogether,  and  lend  my  feeble  efforts  to  damage  the  cause  of 
truth.  Arguing,  therefore,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  I  shall  merely 
lay  claim  to  that  blessed  privilege  of  doubting  which,  as  to  matters 
not  of  faith,  nor  self-evident,  is  always  the  right  of  every  child  of 
Adam,  and  sometimes  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  own  weakness. 
If  I  fall  in  this  case,  my  hurt  will  not  be  serious — not  so  serious,  at 
any  rate,  iis  that  of  my  adversary  would  he,  whom  any  considerable 
blunder  would  bring  crashing  down  from  a  pinnacle.  I  put  the 
following  objections,  therefore,  as  merely  reasonable  doubts,  against 
the  position  of  your  correspondent 

Supposing,  then,  that  all  the  living  Italian  authorities, — and  I 
know  of  none  whose  names  sound  loud  enough  to  raise  an  echo, — 
.  supposing,  I  say,  they  all  decide  in  an  unqualified  manner  that 
Km  crecU  existentias"  is  in  no  sense  a  primitive  intuition  of  con- 
sciousness, I  still  doubt  whether  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  are  right  and  that  Gioberti  is  wrong.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  the  aeosationalism  of  Gondillao  was  oontidered  the  ''true 
philosophy  of  France^  but  who  now,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere^ 
believes  in  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac  ?  Besides,  the  formula 
"£718  creat  existrnticti*  may  be  misunderstood,  as  the  "Cogito,  ergo 
sum"*  of  Descartes  was  misunderstood,  and- as  the  whole  drift  of 
Hume's  philosophy  was  misunderstood,  f 

Secondly,  I  douV)t  if  the  nifiin  position  of  Gioberti,  properly 
understood,  be  not  far  more  consistent  with  the  philosophy  current 
in  Italy  than  my  opponent  is  disposed  to  admit.  He  accuses  that 
writer  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ;  he  says,  that  to  start  with 
the  axiom  "  Ens  creat  exieteniieur  is  a  mistake,  and  that  in  Italy  it 
is  taught  that  this  axiom  supposes  the  knowledge  of  existing  things 
and  their  relations — especially  of  4he  Ego  /"  But  has  not  my  re- 
spected opponent  misunderstood  Gioberti  ?  For  my  part,  I  thought 
the  question  at  issue  between  the  two  grand  schools  of  philosophy 
regarded  the  origin  {ongo),  not  the  starting  {exordimn)  of  our 
knowledge.    I  thought  it  was  agreed  that  our  knowledge  started 

*  Beseutes'  axiom,  <•  Cogito,  ^./*  meant  that  the  *<  J^'  is  only  kiriNm 
ax  comekms.  He  was  supposed  to  have  hitended  it  as  a  proof  of  his  own 

existence. 

t  Hume  exploded  Locke's  philosophy  by  pushing  it  to  its  consequenees; 
hot  these  consequences  were  attributed  to  him  as  though  he  held  them, 
whereas  he  was  a  sceptic — hud  no  philosophy  of  his  own.  SirW.  Hamilton 
corrects  tliis  mistake  in  his  LectureSf  and  in  kis  I^'otes  on  lieid. 
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with  MtiM^  which  puts  us  into  contact  with  the  world  of  objects 
around  us;  and  I  certainly  understand  Gioberti  to  say  that  we  have 
no  definite  knowledge  prior  to  sensible  experience.  As  to  the  order 
in  which  we  know  objects,  I  sliould  have  thought  no  general  rule 
could  be  given  ou  the  subject,  since  it  must  be  different  in  different 
individiub  Moordiii|^  to  eSfeomataiioeB ;  that  one  man  wonid  know 
that  there  ia  a  Qod,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  nuiyerse,  aooner 
than  another ;  but  that  of  course  all  knowledge  must  suppose  the 
Ego,  or  knowing  subject.  The  question,  I  take  it,  is  this  :  when- 
soever we  do  know,  and  whatsoever  objects  wc  know,  to  distinguish 
that  }»art  of  our  knowledge  which  is  due  to  and  justified  by  the 
object  given  in  experience  from  tliat  which  is  due  to  and  justified 
by  the  subject  knowing.  I  thought  it  was  the  answer  given  to  this 
question  whieh  had  generated  the  difeent  sohoola  on  Sie  orioin  of 
our  knowledge :  that  some  derived,  or  at  least  justified,  aU  our 
knowledge  by  experience;  that  othm  maintained  that  necessary 
tmtha^  like  the  priridple  of  causcUion,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
experience;  and  that  these  latter  are  divided  again  into  those  who 
make  necessary  truth  a  mere  law  of  our  thought,  and  those  who 
attach  to  it  a  reality  independent  of  our  thought.  If  I  am  mistaken 
in  this  view  of  the  case, — which  all  ray  readings  in  philosophy  seem 
to  justify, — I  have  made  a  sad  blunder  in  my  estimation  of  Gioberti ; 
but  if  my  opponent  be  mistaken,  his  mistake  altogether  disqualifies 
him  from  judging  how  £ur  Qioberti*s  teaching  is  consistent  with 
Italian  teaching.  With  regard  to  Gioberti*8  copula  "  creo^,"  that 
writer  considers  it  identical  with  the  principle  of  causation  abso- 
lutely considered ;  and  the  same  principle  of  causation  absolutely 
considered  is  the  proof  of  creation  given  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.* 
Now  this  principle,  though  of  course  it  supj)oses  experience,  is  held 
to  be  d  ])riori  by  a  very  considerable  body,  indeed  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority, of  philosophen.  Is  it  not  one  of  those  eternal  tnUhe  which 
St.  Thomas  identifies  with  the  ''Lumen  InieUeckud^  ff  I  men- 
tion St.  Thomas,  because  his  authority  is  immense  in  the  schools 
of  Italy.  But  what  did  St.  Thomas  think  of  those  philosophem 
who,  foHowing  Plato  and  St.  Augustine,  **qni  dnctrinis  Platoni- 
corum  imhutus  fwmit,''\  based  their  philosophy  on  the  Absolute 
manifested  in  necessary  truths,  and  in  the  light  of  that  idea  de- 
scended to  the  couteraphitiou  of  creatures  ?  He  tells  us  (adopting 
the  words  of  St.  Augustine),  "that  if  they  who  are  called  philoso- 
phers have  perdiance  said  things  which  are  true  and  agreeable  to 
our  finth,  such  are  to  he  recUumed  from  them  to  cur  own  uee,  ae 
from  usurpers  and  again,  that  some  things  are  known  in  the 
pnrunple  of  cognition,  sicut  in  sole  videntur  ea  <[ua»  videntur  per 
soWi"  (Plato's  own  illustration);  that  the  intellectual  light  which  is 
witnin  us  is  a  certain  particii)ated  resemblance  of  the  Divine  Light, 
in  which  are  contained  the  elenud  reasons  of  things.  He  legitimated 
both  mrthods,— the  method  of  invention  {via  iwoentwMs)^  *'  by 

•l,zlT.l.       t  12,qu.btzziT.art.5.       ^  Dnd.        §  Ibid. 
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triiich,  through  temporal  things,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
things and  the  83mthetieal  method  {via  judiciiC),  "  by  wmch,  through 
eternal  things  already  known,  we  judge  of  temporal  thinge.***  Kor 
does  be  allude  here  to  truths  known  by  revelation,  but  to  necessary 

truths,  in  the  i)hilosophical  sense  of  the  word,  in  reference  to  an 
opinion  about  the  scientificuni  ]>rineipium  animre  quo  corrnosrit 
necessaria,*'  But  enouirh ;  T  do  not  want  to  say  with  M.  Haur6auf 
that  St.  Thomaa  is  a  realist;  but  merely  to  make  it  aj^peur,  that  if 
St.  Thomas  respected  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  Italians  ought  to 
respect  the  philosophy  of  Qioberti. 

One  more  doubti  and  I  have  done.  It  refers  to  tiie  authorilj 
of  St.  Bonaventure.  My  opponent  objects  tiiat  in  his  Ilxinera/rwm 
the  Saint  follows  the  realistic  method,  because  there  he  speaks  not 
as  a  pliilosopher  but  a«  a  theoloi^ian  ;  but  tliat  in  his  scientific 
works  he  follows  the  other  method,  and  argues  from  creatures  to 
Gotl,  as  for  example  :  "  Cum  nos  non  cognoscamus  Deum  nisi  per 
creaturas,  nos  non  nomiuamus  £um  nisi  per  nomina  creaturarum."^ 
Now  I  know  it  nmtters  littie  whieh  method  is  followed ;  and  that 
Fenelon,  who  oertainfy  is  a  realist,  follows  the  conceptualistic  me- 
thod. But  what  was  my  astonishment,  on  verifying  the  passage, 
to  find  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  St.  Bonai^ture,  but  what 
"QUIDAM  VOLUERUNT  DICERE,"  in  Support  of  a  position  of  wliicli  ho 
says,  "  SED  H.f:c  positio  non  videtuu  stare. "§  Has  it  indeed 
come  to  this  ?  Hjuj  my  opponent  culled  a  text  at  random  from 
his  author,  without  reading  the  context ;  or  chosen  one  of  those 
ent-and-dried  specimens  out  of  some  miserable  compendium,  to 
•im  at  my  poor  but  painstaking  essay?  Far  finom  saying  that  we 
only  name  Qod  by  Uie  names  of  creatures,  St  Bonaventure  says 
that  some  of  the  names  which  we  give  to  Qod  hahent  oppo- 
situm  in  orani  creatura,  ut  .cterxttas  et  immensitas."||  Tliat  we 
only  name  God  by  the  names  of  creatures  would  directly  contradict 
his  conclwfifyii,  viz.  f/irU  aotne  of  the  names  wh  ich  ice  gh^to  God  are 
transferred  //'<n/i  crealu  rcSy  some  not.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  we 
only  know  God  through  creaiures;  and  that  be  might  do  as  a  realist ; 
but  he  expressly  denies  that  we  only  name  Him  through  creatures: 
although  we  omy  know  God  through  creahweSf  yet  we  may  (enow 
more  of  Him  than  creatures  tell  us,  and  name  Him  by  that  more. 
This  is  St.  BoDSTentureli  opinion  about  the  matter. 

•  12,  Ixxix.  art.  9. 

t  Haur^au  maintains  that,  in  such  passages  as  those  quoted,  St.  Thomas 
ptcserTCs  an  deinent  of  the  Platonic  realism ;  though  no  one  more  tueeesa- 

fully  refuted  those  realised  abMractkms,  the  per  se  bonitas,  per  se  saj)it  titia, 
&c.,  which  are  the  weak  point  in  scholastic  realism.  Haur^au's  opinion  on 
this  Bubject  ought  to  have  weight,  because  his  own  -views  are  nominaltetic, 
and  St.  Thomas  is  the  hero  of  his  book,  sa\  ^vIlen  the  Saint  platonizes, 
I  have  not  endorsed  that  opinion  (though  I  ct  rtamly  do  not  wish  to  contra- 
dict it);  for  it  seems  to  me  that  St.  Thomas  tacitly  qualifies  the  statement  of 
St.  Augustine  (Haurcau,  Z>«  Id  Pk&uepkis  SehdasUqm,  torn.  ii.}. 
X  Lib.  i.  Sent.  xxii.  quxst.  8. 

§  See  Note  at  the  end.  ||  Ibid. 
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I  have  not  tried  in  all  this  to  prove  my  own,  but  merely  to 
throw  doubt  on  my  adversary's  position,  and,  if  possible,  to  shake 
his  faith.  Who  knows  if  ray  doubts  may  not  excite  in  his  mind  a 
healthy  doubt  ?  If  he  be  right,  such  a  doubt  cannot  harm  hiuj,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  confirm  him  in  the  truth ;  and  if  he  be 
wrong,  the  doubt  will  be  of  immenBe  adyantage.  Doubting  in  re- 
ligion, where  God  speaks,  is  very  wicked;  but  to  doubt  in  philo- 
sophy may  be  an  excellent  thing.  "There  is  a  r'rcat  difTorence 
(says  MalelMnuiche)  between  doubting  and  doubting.  We  doubt 
through  passion  and  brutality,  through  blindness  and  malice,  and 
finally,  through  fancy  and  the  very  wish  to  doubt  ;  but  we  doubt 
also  from  j)rudcncc  and  through  distrust,  from  wisdom  and  through 
pcuctratiou  of  mind.  The  former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness 
•wMnh  never  issues  to  the  light,  but  leads  us  always  farther  from  it ; 
the  latter  is  a  doubt  which  is  bom  of  the  ligh<v  and  which  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  produce  light  in  its  turn."* 

M. 

NOTE. 

The  context  of  St.  Bonavcnture. 

"CONCLUSIO.  Ko^i  omnia  nnmlna  fpur  D*'o  dlcantnr  trani' 
lativa  censcri  dehcnt,  cvtn  qrardmn  jn'Ofirw  dicantur,  licet  rummdla  se- 
cundum siinilitudliiem  de  Ipso  veri/icctUur,  llcsp,  ad  Arg.  Ad  hoc 
TOLUEBUNT  QUIDAM  DICSRB  qubd  ctuiedam  sunt  nomina  quid  Deus 
•  SiU  imposuity  qundam  ^us  nos  m  imposnimus.  Si  loquamur  de 
nominibus  quae  Deus  Sibi  imposnit,  cum  ipse  se  proprid  intelligat, 
hujusmodi  nomina  sunt  propria,  et  talia  dicuntur  ess^  Bonum,  et 
Qui  Est,  Unde  Dionysius  videtur  velle  quod  illud  nomen,  Boiium, 
solum  sit  proprium  et  principale.  Damascenus  quod  illud  nomen. 
Qui  Est,  solum  est  proprium  ct  principale.  Si  autem  loquamur 
de  nominibus  qua3  nos  fcli  iniposuimus,  sic  cum  iws  non  cognoscamits 
Deum  nisi  per  crecUurcUf  nos  non  nominamus  £um  nisi  jter  nomina 
erieaiuirarumjif  ideo  solum  translativd,  sive  quia  propriils  ct  priiks  con- 
▼eniunt  creatum :  rive  quia  prius  imposita  sunt  creaturaB,  quamvis 
non  propriiis  conveniant  creaturae.  £t  hoc  est  translatio  qundam, 
quamvis,  propria  loquendo,  sit  translatio,  quando  propria  oonye- 
niunt  iis  a  quibus  transferuntur,  ut  ridere  hominibus  propriils  quara 
brutis.  Sed  H.f:c  positio  non  videtur  stare.  Cum  enim  nos  coo- 
NORCAMus  Deum  tripliciter,  scilicet,  per  effectum,  et  per  ex- 
'  cellentiam,  et  pek  ablationem,  constat  quod  omnibus  his  modis 
contingit  Deum  nominate." 

*  Quoted  by  Sir  W.  TTaTnilton,  lecture  v.  vol.  i. 

t  These  italics  only  are  mine,  to  indicate  the  passage  quoted  against  me. 
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THE  THEORY  OP  PARTY. 

Sir, — To  me,  as  a  CSatholic  and  a  foreigner,  the  Numbers  which  I 
have  seen  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Rambler  have  been  particularly 
welcome,  becauie,  in  its  general  design  of  bringing  into  closer  com* 
manication  with  each  other  the  Oatholics  of  different  countries,  and 
of  seeking  by  the  exchange  of  opinions  to  increase  their  agree  incut 
as  to  ends  and  means,  the  review  seems  to  me  to  aim  at  satisfying 
a  great  desideratum  of  the  day.  The  unity  of  our  Church  is  her 
•;lory  and  her  strength.  To  presei^ve  that  unity  in  doctrine,  and  to 
promote  it  in  liturgical  matters,  is  primarily  the  business  of  the 
clergy,  above  all,  of  the  episcopate.  The  union  of  Catholics  in  things 
not  essential,  ornot  immediately  connected  with  the  exercise  <tf  reli- 
gion, and  espedaUy  in  questions  belonging  to  the  political  domain, 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  pertain  to  the  free,  combined  efforts 
of  all  educated  men.  How  &r  the  distinctive  tendency  of  our  time 
towards  centralisation  and  generalisation,  with  respect  both  to  na- 
tions and  individuals,  is  justifiable  and  useful  ;  how  far  particular 
circumstances  require  to  be  considered,  and  existing  facts  to  be  re- 
gariled, — such  questions,  and  many  others  afiecting  the  progress  of 
religious  life,  can  be  gradually  illustrated  and  made  clear  only  by 
means  of  a  tiiorough  discussion  among  those  who  are  interested  in 
them.  Nations  must  learn,  like  individuals,  from  each  other.  We 
are  forced  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  every  race  is  called  to 
lay  upon  the  common  altar  its  particular  offering  ;  and  that  the  real 
harmony,  which  is  the  end  of  all  labours  in  the  pursuit  of  the  true, 
the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  can  only  be  realised  provided  unity  be 
not  lost  in  diversity  or  variety  in  uniformity,  but  that  they  combine 
with  each  other,  in  order,  by  a  healthy  action  and  reaction,  and  by 
mutual  encouragement,  to  keep  all  forces  in  constant  play.  To  this 
result  nothing  can  contribute  more  Urgely  than  the  boundless  in- 
crease of  means  of  communication  by  all  the  inventions  wliich  arc 
justly  the  pride  of  our  age,  and  by  which  the  Church  has  acquired 
for  the  fulfilment  of  her  universal  mission  an  instrument  whose 
power  no  imagination  can  fathom,  and  which  has  already  supplied 
abundant  compensation  for  all  that  is  wanting  to  our  generation  in 
comparison  with  others.  What  power  of  faith  must  it  not  have  re- 
quind  to  remain  fidthfbl  to  that  mission  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
contrasts  and  divisions  of  the  middle  ages  1  Now  that  the  ocean  is 
bridged  over,  the  Church  extends  her  hand  and  her  word  in  the 
space  of  a  minute  farther  than  was  formerly  possible  in  years.  All 
that  is  required  is  the  will  and  the  deed.  Surg^  igiiur  el/ac,  el  erU 
JJominus  tecum. 

I  should  be  anxious  to  base  on  these  general  observations  some 
special  remarks  on  several  former  articles  in  the  Rainhhr^  and  espe- 
cially on  the  controversy  respecting  that  revival  of  Gotiiic  art  in 
whidi  I  have  taken  a  very  active  share.  For  the  present,  my  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  an  article  in  IVt  III.,  on  the  **  Theory  of  Ftoty." 
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The  occasion  of  my  reflections  is  an  article  in  the  fSaiur(kiy  UevUw^ 
in  which  the  Bamlkr  was  spoken  of  in  h  way  which  was  enough  to 
make  its  conductors  uneasy,  when  they  compare  it  with  that  seriea 
of  disgraceful  attacks  oa  the  Papacy,  the  priesUiood,  aod  the  insti- 
tatioDB  of  Bomey  of  which  an  article  in  the  same  Number,  on  the 
"Pope's  Subjeots,**  affords  a  shameful  example.  Such  praise  from 
such  a  quarter  must  compel  the  (Catholic  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
scrionsly  to  examine  his  conscience.  Nevertlielcss.  it  is  not  with- 
out dithdencc  tliat  I  venture  to  su;jf<^est  my  doiihts.  Though  for 
more  than  ten  yeai's  1  liave  })een  enj^'aged  in  tlie  party  conflicts  of 
our  parliamentary  life  in  Prussia,  during  which  the  questions  of  the 
relanon  of  Chur^  and  State,  of  one  confession  with  another,  and  of 
political  parties  with  religious  belief  hare  been  so  constanUj  dis- 
cussed, that  there  is  hardly  a  point  which  they  offer  that  remains 
unexamined ;  yet  I  feel  how  ditiicult  it  is  to  apply  our  continental 
experience  as  a  standard  for  judging  English  aflairs,  with  tlie  de- 
tails and  the  eontiection  of  which  I  am  but  superficially  acquainted. 
1  know  that  sueli  (]uestions  as  these  arc  not  to  be  decided  on  ab- 
stract principles,  but  that  the  principle  must  often  yield  according 
to  cireumstances.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  what  I  say  may  be  eon- 
sldered  simply  as  raUanea  dubUimdi,  not  as  the  expression  of  my 
fixed  conviction  respecting  the  tactics  to  be  pursued  by  the  Catholic 
membr  rs  of  parliament. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  article  contains  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  fixed  party  formations  in  general,  which  no  man  of 
jiractical  exjierienco  can  cull  in  question.  My  olijections  begin  at 
the  passage  (p.  .'UO),  that  all  members  of  parliament  "  must  range 
themselves  with  tolerable  permanence  into  two  fixed  armies,  and  no 
more,**  I  do  not  bdiere  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  parliamentary 
government.  On  the  contrary,  I  beUeve  that  it  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  supremacy  of  a  mere  numerical  majority,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  ruin  of  any  higher  organisation  of  political  life.  It 
is  true,  that  if  the  sentence  is  to  V>e  understood  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it  in  the  next  line, — or  if  we  are  to  represent  to  ourselves 
the  third  party  as  a  highway  robber,  turning  now  upon  one  party, 
now  upon  the  other,  solely  for  the  sake  of  booty,  or  making  the 
most  profitable  compact  which  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
admit  of  with  one  party  to-day,  and  with  the  other  to-morrow,  so 
that  its  resources  should  be  perfidy,  treachery,  and  intrigue,— -doubt- 
less it  must  then  be  condemned.  To  make  so  criminal  a  sport  of 
all  the  highest  interests  of  the  country,  can  only  lead  to  its  ruin,  or 
at  least  to  the  disgraceful  bankruptcy  of  the  party  that  attempts  it. 
But  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  only  alternative  which  we 
have  to  cousider.  I  believe  that  it  is  uot  only  possible,  but  advisable, 
to  form  a  party  between  or  above  Hie  existing  parties ;  sometimes 
honourably  combining  with  them,  sometimes  promoting  an  inde- 
pendent policy  by  making  use  of  the  dissensions  of  the  other.  I 
believe  that,  especially  in  countries  which  are  not  Catholic,  but  where 
Catholics  constitute  an  imposing  minority,  such  a  polii^is  positiyely 
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a  necessity  for  them,  as  there  is  otherwise  a  serious  danger  that 
their  influence  will  be  neutralised  or  made  subservitiit  to  hostile 
purposes.  For  the  formation  of  a  healthy  party,  T  believe  that  it 
must  rest  on  a  certain  agreement  of  principle.  Where  can  this  be 
found  iu  a  higher  degree  than  among  those  who  are  sincerely  attached 
to  the  s«me  fidth  t  A  real  CSatholie  is  dktingiiished,  not  only  in  his 
external  religions  praetioea,  bnt  in  all  bis  leading  views  of  sooal  life^ 
of  history,  of  the  ends  of  mankind,  and  of  the  means  most  ada])ted 
for  attaining  them, — unquestionably,  therefore,  in  politics, — ^from  the 
followers  of  otli<^r  reliij^ious  systems.  He  has  his  own  peculiar  start- 
ing-point and  his  own  peculiar  aims.  He  is  bound  to  carry  his  con- 
fession of  faith  into  all  the  relations  of  life.  If  any  body  doubts  this, 
let  him  cast  a  glance  at  the  enemy's  camp.  I  will  concentrate  into 
one  sentence  idl  my  objections  to  this  proposition  of  the  ManMer; 
that  is,  that  it  would  only  be  right  and  piaetieable  when  our  adyer- 
saries,  who  are  stronger  than  ourselTes,  begin  virtually  to  acknow- 
ledi^e  its  truth.  I  say  virtuaUi/j  because  friendly  words,  such  as  the 
Saturday  lieview  bestows  on  us,  are  of  little  value  so  lonf^  as  the 
actions  of  Protestants  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  we  may  judge  by 
the  words  and  actions  of  English  statesmen,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  The  !Xo- Popery  cry  is  the  groundwork  of  their  policy.  In 
the  &ee  of  distinct  mots,  of  information  wMdi  is  readily  aooessible 
to  ihem,  they  sympathise  with  Qaribaldi  against  Has  IX,  with 
mutiny  and  rebellion  against  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of 
anthorities,  they  believe  in  priests  who  are  the  outcasts  of  the  Churohy 
eagerly  collect  every  He  which  accuses  the  clergy,  and  coalesce  with 
their  own  most  dangerous  enemies,  j)rovided  they  are  also  eueniies 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  instruments  to  deal  her  a  blow  withal. 
For  this  purpose  every  weapon  comes  handy  to  them.  Every  symp- 
tom of  dissaffection  towards  the  Holy  See^  wherever  it  may  appear, 
is  promoted  and  encouraged.  In  this  respect^  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
all  parties  are  alike,  though  Lord  Palmeraton  may  be  a  little  worse 
than  others.  Under  these  drcumstances,  I  cannot  understand  how 
Catholic  members  can  identify  themselves  with  either  party  in  ques- 
tions which  either  directly  or  indirectly  affect  foreign  ])olicy.  In 
England  less  than  in  any  other  country,  can  home  interests  be  dis- 
connected from  foreign  relations,  or  can  escape  their  influence.  But, 
independently  of  this,  experience  forbids  us  to  expect  that  either  of 
the  great  parties  will  oonsent  without  compulsion  to  recognise  the 
equ^  rights  of  OathoHcs  in  matters  of  legislation  and  government^ 
or  will  even  be  disposed  to  treat  them  with  fairness.  If  this  be  80^ 
why  should  not  your  public  men  be  perpetually  reminded  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  pursuing  the  ways  of  right  and  justice  1 — by  the  presence  of 
a  Catholic  party,  whose  leadei'S  should  incessantly  keep  them  in  that 
road  with  all  the  power  of  the  votes  they  can  command,  and  at  every 
declamation  concerning  misgoverument  in  Austria  and  Italy,  con- 
cerning nationality  and  tolerance,  Mortam  and  Madiai,  should  remind 
the  dedaimers  of  the  adage,  Mddioi,  ewra  le^psum,  and  should  advance 
a  ehim  to  those  philantluopic  sympalhies,  in  the  first  place,  on  be- 
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half  of  themselves  and  of  their  brethreu  iu  faith.  It  is  true  that 
thit  may  be  dose  by  ereiy  Ostbolie  member  in  his  own  name ;  bnl 
every  body  knows  whal  right  is  worth  without  mightp  and  it  Is  a 
lesson  which  all  experience  teaches,  that  only  the  union  of  forces 
gives  strength.  Moi  of  the  greatest  ability  and  strength  of  will  be- 
come gradually  weakened  in  the  midst  of  great  partios,  and  at  last  wre 
absorbed  by  them.  When  you  say  (p.  313  ),  "  i'rcetluin  such  as  ours 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  restlessness,'"  and  "  Parties 
are  uecebsmy  to  educate  statesmen,"  I  would  ask  why  Catholics  iu 
psrticular  must  forsgo  the  oi^Knrtnni^  of  educsting  their  states- 
men In  a  party  of  their  own,  and  of  obtaining  complete  liberty  by 
means  of  party  action.  Why  should  they  not  exercise  "  the  watdifnl 
oontiol  of  opposition''  from  their  own  point  of  view,  of  ooorse  ^  by 
honest  means"  ? 

This  brings  me  to  the  distinction  (p.  34"))  between  social  and 
political  (questions,  of  which  1  do  not  deny  the  truth  and  tiie  im- 
portance ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  most  of  the  grievances  of  Catholics 
are  of  a  social  and  domestic  character.  But  if  their  removal  is  to  be 
expected  from  time  and  the  course  of  events,  I  can  only  share  the 
expectation  on  condition  that  Catholics  on  their  part  shidi  sealously 
contribute  to  its  fulfilment,  and  shall  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  act,  and  to  consolidate  themselves,  in  order  to  regain 
mch  by  incli  the  ground  of  whicli  tlioy  are  unjustly  deprived.  Fortes 
fortiina  juvat.  Aide  toi,  Ic  del  t'aidera.*'  But  for  this  end  the 
representatives  of  tlie  people  in  parliament  must  take  the  lead  with 
a  good  exuuiple.  Iveserve  on  their  part  may  be  taken  for  indolence 
or.oowardice,  or  even  for  the  result  of  selfish  calculation ;  and  this 
would  necesMrily  weaken  the  activity  of  the  CSstholic  people^  and 
would  diminish  their  interest  in  parliamentary  life,  and  in  elections. 
Assuredly  it  is  not  right  to  bring  into  discussion  matters  of  religious 
interest ;  but  at  tlic  same  time  they  are  not  to  be  timorously  avoided. 
It  is  needful  that  the  ears  of  our  adversaries  should  gradmdly  grow 
accustome<l  to  the  sound  of  C'atliolic  trutiis,  and  that  they  should 
abandon  the  belief  tliat  our  just  demands  can  be  batHed  by  silence. 
He  that  is  in  possession  of  power  is  always  tempted  to  overlook  the 
right  which  is  on  the  other  side.  Obviouisly  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
do  so.  If  Catholics  have  once  actually  obtained  equal  rights,  the 
rest  may  be  safely  left  to  the  natural  progress  of  things,  to  the 
course  of  history,  and  the  free  competition  of  daijy  life.  But  so 
long  as  this  fair  trial  is  not  granted,  whilst  sun  and  wind  are  une- 
(jually  distributed  betw*cen  the  combatants,  it  is  necessary  constantly 
to  point  out  this  inequality,  and  to  omit  no  fair  and  loyal  means  of 
removing  it.  One  who  is  reduced  to  defend  himself  grasps  at  every 
weapon,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  assailant  by  any  means.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  true  to  say,  titat  in  England  **  the  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  has  &llen  out  of  the  political  into  the 
social  order.  '  On  the  contrar}',  as  I  have  said,  opposition  to  Ca- 
tholicism, not  perhaps  chiefly  on  English  ground,  is  the  substance 
of  the  policy  of  both  Whig  and  Tory  statesmen,    bhould  they 
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Buccccd  by  revolutionary  or  diplomatic  means  in  wouiidiu^'  the 
heart  of  Catholicism  in  lionic,  they  imiij^ine  that  in  Kiiixland  luid 
elsewhere  it  will  then  expire  of  itself.  English  Catholics  cannot 
expect  of  their  goTemment  that  it  will  ezUbit  for  Pius  IX.  the 
Mune  sympathy  as  for  the  sultan  of  Turkey  or  Moroeoo ;  but  they 
are  able  and  bound  to  insist  that  the  resources  of  the  oountrj,  to 
which  thej  contribute  their  portion,  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
destmction  of  the  Papacy  by  encouraginj^  the  revolution  in  the 
Homan  States.  As  soon  as  on  the  other  side  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  specially  Protestant  policy,  we,  for  onr  pm  t,  shall  p^ladly  give 
up  any  thing,  like  a  distinctive  Catholic  policy.  But  as  things  now 
stand,  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  former,  and  the  Catholics  find 
themselTes  in  a  defensive  position.  It  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
right  of  every  patriot  to  warn  the  goyemment  of  his  country  from 
the  ways  of  unrighteousness,  and  prevent  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
pursuing  them.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  not  the  liberty 
only  but  the  safety  of  England  are  endangered  by  the  blind  anti- 
pathy of  her  statesmen  for  the  Catholic  Church.  1  may  refer  for  a 
confirmation  of  my  view  to  the  words  of  Count  de  Montalenibeil, 
who  is  certainly  as  deeply  interested  as  any  man  in  the  safety  and 
the  freedom  of  England :  **  Mais  un  jour  viendr%  bient6t  pent-dtrc!, 
et  toigours  trop  tdt  au  grj  des  amis  de  la  liberty  et  de  la  civilisation, 
oil  elle  apprendra  quelle  insigne  folic  elle  a  oommise  en  rangeant 
contre  elle,  h  cdt6  de  toutes  les  animosit6s,  de  toutes  les  rBneunes!,de 
toutes  les  jalousies  qu'elle  excite,  et  que  chaque  jour  elle  aggrave,  les 
justes  ressentiments  et  les  filiales  douleurs  de  cent  millions  do  Catho- 
liques."  Against  the  grovelling  want  uf  principle  and  awe  tor  niight, 
which  is  penetrating  all  departments  of  public  life  in  England,  are  the 
Catholic  members  not  to  form  a  firm  allianoe  among  themselves,  or  to 
stand  up  as  one  man  on  every  occasion  %  If  they  ate  willing  to  do  this, 
they  must  join  in  a  narrower  cirde,  in  a  separate  party,  otherwise 
they  will  be  absorbed  by  the  great  parties,  or  disabled  by  the  rules 
of  party  organisation.  I  deny  that  the  essential  character  of  an  in- 
dependent opposition  necessarily  consists,  when  parties  arc  nearly 
balanced,  in  conspiring  to  render  any  ministry  insecure  that  should 
not  adopt  the  proposals  of  a  faction  for  government  measures  (p.  S-tU). 
I  might  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Catholic  fraction  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber  cdT  Deputies  for  a  proof  that  an  independent  opposition  is 
compatible  with  perfect  loyiJty  towards  the  government,  as  well  as 
the  other  parties.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  Catholic  deputies 
should  demand  nothing  for  themselves,  but  only  justice  for  their 
cause ;  that  tlu  v  sliould  acknowledge  and  ])romote  what  is  good  ancj 
true,  from  whatever  side  it  may  come  ;  that  they  should  not  specu- 
late on  a  ministerial  crisis  ;  above  all,  that  they  should  keep  free 
from  the  fatal  system  of  pessimism.  Both  in  the  storms  of  1848, 
and  in  all  later  times,  the  Catholic  memben  of  all  German  pariia^ 
ments  have  on  the  whole  preserved  their  patriotism  nnimpugned ; 
and  the  Catholic  fraction  in  tlie  Prussian  Chamber  has  certainly 
nothing  to  reproach  itself  with  on  this  score.   In  order  to  possess 
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influence',  Catholics  must  not  neglect  tliat  which  gives  their  ndver- 
saries  strength, — unity  in  all  things  which  can  serve  to  streugthen 
or  to  Jissist  their  religion.  Tliough  it  is  true  that  "a  Catholic  does 
not  know  every  thing  because  he  knows  his  catechism,"  this  certuolj 
does  not  proye  that  a  CSatholie  may  ever  forget  the  fimdamental 
troths  of  his  catet^sm,  in  order  to  liye  not  only  in  peace  hot  in 
allianee  with  those  who  are  oontinnally  attacking  them.  If  it  were 
trae,  which  I  much  question,  that  "  Catholic  principles  have  about 
as  much  to  say  to  most  of  your  technical  legislative  questions  as 
they  have  to  algebra,  grammar,  and  geography  ;  that  budgets,  tariffs, 
and  reform  (?)  no  more  retjuire  Catholic  principles  for  their  solution 
than  they  ri'<[uire  phrenology"  (p.  351), — it  would  at  least  be  necessary 
to  wait  until  our  adversaries  acknowledge  this  for  Protestantism, 
and  no  longer  find  in  every  question  of  the  day, — above  tSi,  in  ques- 
tions of  power, — an  element  which  they  can  use  for  thdr  own  ends. 
A  Catholic  party  may  disappear  on  the  day  when  those  who  hitherto 
have  opposed  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  parliament  accept  the 
principles  laid  tlown  by  the  Ramblei' as  binding  <m  themselves,  when 
they  learn,  in  short,  on  their  side,  that  jtol'dician  is  the  substantive, 
Protrsfant  tlie  adjective.  So  long  as  this  equality  does  not  exist, 
let  the  Catholic  nnnority  remember  the  maxim.  Vis  uniUi  forilor. 
Althougli  a  Catholic  party  can  neither  be  Whig  nor  Tory,  Conserva- 
tive nor  luidical,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  all  these  parties, — ^for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  easen- 
tially  d^ensive  in  its  character ;  and  its  aid  must  be  sought  by  eadi 
of  the  other  parties,  and  in  all  questions  where  no  religious  element 
is  involved  it  must  amalgamate  with  one  of  them.  If  it  is  true 
that  **  society  must  be  changed  before  your  social  condition  can  be 
improved,"  1  believe  that  this  desirable  change  can  only  be  brought 
about,  jm)vided  Catholics  courageously  raise  up  their  standard 
against  the  others,  in  order  that  in  all  classes  of  society  men  may 
become  used  to  see  Catholic  rights,  Catholic  ways,  and  Catholic 
habits  asserting  and  developing  themselves.  Too  long  have  the 
fiuthful  of  almost  all  countries  consented  to  live  by  tolerance,  in 
subordination  and  submiasion,  and  have  left  to  their  enemies  the 
public  voice,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  government,  the 
parliament^  and  the  press.  So  long  as  we  consent  to  be  led,  we 
must  obey. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  T  am  conscious  of  perfect  freedom 
from  animosity  against  strangers  in  faith,  that  I  have  never  uttered 
an  uncivil  word  against  Protestants  as  such,  that  I  consider  every 
oppression  of  conscience  as  absolutely  pernicious.  It  is  precisely 
because  I  believe  that  the  time  has  oome  for  open  competition  to 
prevail  both  in  fiuth  and  reason,— that  is,  between  systems  of  belief 
and  of  secular  opinion, — and  because  I  have  confidence  in  the  power 
of  truth,  that  I  desire  that  ( *atholi(»  should  also  ride  into  the  lists 
with  visors  open  and  with  serried  ranks,  and  should  not  hold  the  office 
of  varlets  and  squires  in  the  tourney.  I  would  also  add,  that  I  am 
Car  irom  attributing  to  the  mass  of  the  Protestant  people  of  England 
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the  responsibility  of  the  unworthy  condttct  of  the  prew  towards  the 

Church.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  good  seiiBei  or  the  common  sense, 
which  is  the  peculiar  nttribute  of  your  countrymen,  should  not  be 
shamed  and  disgusted  by  the  absurdities  and  tlie  injustice  with  wbicli 
men  seek  to  outrage  a  rebgiou  whose  history  is  half  the  history  of 
the  world,  whose  followers  are  hundreds  of  millionS|  which  was  the 
religion  of  their  own  fore&thers,  and  by  the  rancour  with  which 
they  endeayour  to  bring  down  contempt  and  hatred  upon  her,  which 
is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  adage,  Odim  quern  laeme, 

I  had  more  to  Bay  on  this  and  other  topics,  which  I  must  keep 
fw  another  Ume^  or  X  fear  that  yon  will  stop  reading  before  I  have 
stopped  writing. 

CUoyiie,  Navmber  1869.  A.  KEICHENSPEBGEB. 

[There  is  no  public  man  on  the  coutiuent  of  Europe  to  vvhose 
opinions  on  the  (questions  discussed  in  the  above  letter  we  should 
listen  with  wnetiat  attention  and  xeqiect  than  those  of  our  corre- 
spydent.  With  great  part  of  bis  remailui  we  cordially  agree, 
where  we  differ  from  him,  it  is  on  no  question  of  judgment,  but  on 
a  question  of  ftct ;  we  doubt  his  conclusion  as  to  what  ought  to  be, 
only  because  we  are  not  convinced  by  his  statement  of  what  actually 
is.  That  Catholics  cannot  enter  into  coalition  or  into  opposition 
with  either  party  on  j)riuciplc,  is  our  firm  conviction  also.  Herr 
Keichenspergcr  concludes  from  this  that  the  political  must  be  co- 
incident witli  the  religious  party,  that  all  Catholics  ought  to  form  it, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  formed  all  of  C'atholics.  In  order  to  establish 
this  pointy  it  would  haye  been  necessary  to  proye  what  he  has  only 
affirmed ;  and  we  deny  that  religion  is  a  sufficient  bond  of  political 
agreement  among  Gatholics,  and  a  sure  source  of  political  hostility 
to  them  among  Brotestants,  in  this  country.  The  yery  same  problem, 
on  as  large  a  scale  and  as  conspicuous  a  scene,  has  occupied  the 
political  career  of  our  correspondent.  lie  would  add  to  our  obliga- 
tions, and  to  tlie  service  he  has  already  contributed  towards  a  Catholic 
theory  of  party,  if  he  would  furnish  us,  iu  a  future  communication, 
with  the  detail  of  his  own  exi)ericiice,  and  describe  the  course  of 
policy  by  which  the  problem,  which  is  of  all  others  practically  the 
most  important  Ibr  us,  has  been  solyed,  under  droumstanccs  very 
sinular  to  our  own,  by  the  Catholics  of  Frossia.— Ed.] 
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The  ffidarteal  Evidences  of  IA«  2Vu^  ^  <Ae  Scripture  Uecorde 
stated  anew,  with  spt  ci/U  reference  to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries  of 
Modern  Times:  tfie  Bampton  Lectures  for  1859.  By  George  Kaw- 
liuson,  M.A.  (London :  Murray.)  The  great  significance  of  Dr. 
Newman's  Essay  on  Development  was,  that  it  showed  his  disciples 
bow  to  treat  Cliristianitv  as  a  fact,  not  as  a  theory.  "  It  has  been 
long  enough  in  the  world,"'  he  begins,  "  to  justify  us  in  dealing  with 
it  as  a  fact  in  the  world*a  history.  Its  genius  and  character,  its, 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  objects,  cannot  be  treated  as  matters  of 
fnri^e  opinion  or  deduction ;**  it  "must  be  ascertained  as  other 
facts.'*  While,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the  hypothesis  has  met  with 
wide  reception  in  these  latter  ages,  that  Christianity  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  history  ;  that  it  is  to  each  man  what  each 
man  thinks  it  to  be,  and  nothing  else." 

Mr.  Mansel,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  has  continued  the  tradi- 
tion, by  criticising  our  thought,  and  proving  that  it  is  absolutely 
without  the  power  which  this  hypothesis  assumes  for  it,  and  lias  for 
his  pains  been  savagely  assaulted  both  by  rationalists  and  mystics, 
who  peroeiTed  that  in  eritidsing  reason  he  was  setting  bounds  to 
the  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  What  Mr.  Manael  has 
Bo  ably  done  in  general  for  the  whole  ground,  the  Bampton  lecturer 
of  this  year  has  undertaken  to  do  in  detail  for  a  part  of  it.  Chris- 
tianity," he  begins,  "  is  in  nothing  more  distinguished  from  the  other 
religions  of  the  world  tlum  in  its  objective  or  historical  character."* 
Both  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  and  in  the  Christian  '*  we  find  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  which  is  bound  up  with  facts ;  which  depends 
absolutely  upon  them;  which  is  null  and  void  without  them;  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  for  all  practical  puq)use8  established,  if 
they  are  shown  to  deserve  aceeptanoe."  Though  neither  Mr.  Mansel 
nor  Mr.  Kawlinson  appear  to  contemplate  the  history  of  doctrine  as 
part  of  the  evidence,  their  principles  must  lead  them  to  see  that  the 
only  way  of  solving  the  problem,  which  of  the  present  rival  bodies 
of  doctrine,  each  claiming  to  be  true,  is  the  real  representative  of 
the  faith  held  in  the  first,  second,  or  fourth  century,  is,  to  treat  the 
doctrine  like  a  philosophical  tenet,  and  to  trace  its  continuity  in  the 
same  way  as  we  trace  the  contiimity  of  a  philosophical  school,  by 
exhibiting  its  unity  of  idea  under  the  changes  of  language  which 
the  development  of  human  thought  has  forced  it  to  assume.  This 
is  Dr.  Newman's  method ;  it  is  historical,  not  dialectical ;  it  gives 
the  rules  for  experimental  investigation  and  proo(  not  for  d^prion 
deduction.  Both  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Ra>\  linson  sometimes  permit 
themselves  to  speak  as  if  they  did  not  understand  this;  as  if  they 
couHidi  i  ed  the  theory  of  development  as  a  set  of  rules  for  the  Innnan 
mind  iu  its  creation  and  niodiiicatiou  of  revealed  doctrines ;  and  us 
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if  thej  thonglil  thftt  the  historieal  evidenoee,  as  diatinct  from  the 
doetrinea  of  Ghriatianity,  were  the  only  legitimate  objects  of  reli- 
gious thought. 

Mr.  RawlinsoQ*8  book  is  one  solely  of  evidences,  as  much  so  as 
Paley's  Horcr  Paulhue.  As  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry 
Ruwlinson,  the  interpreter  of  tlie  cuneiform  inscri])tions  of  Assyria, 
he  lias  enjoyed  unique  opportunities  for  clucidatinj^  all  those  ]>ass- 
a;[^es  of  tlu'  Old  Testament  where  the  history  of  tlie  Jews  touehes 
the  history  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  or  Egypt.  While  the  historians 
and  prophets  of  the  Jews  were  writing  the  national  chronicles  that 
are  preserved  to  ns  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Paralipomena,  Esra^ 
Estto,  and  Nehemiah,  the  scribes  and  priests  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 
were  writing  their  national  chitonieles  in  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphi- 
cal  inscriptions,  which  have  either  been  bni*ied  till  a  few  years 
since,  or  which  it  has  only  lately  been  possible  to  interpret.  Thus 
we  have  three  independent  lines  of  tradition  ;  and  now  when  they 
are  confronted,  they  arc  found  not  only  to  tally,  but  to  be  full  of 
those  remarkable  and  striking  incidental  coincidences  which  are 
always  considered  the  clearest  proofs  of  veracity  and  genuineness, 
because  most  imjxjssible  to  forge.  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  treated  this 
part  of  his  subject  with  a  knowledge  that  none  but  he  and  his  bro- 
ther could  bring  to  bear  npon  it. 

This,  howeyer,  only  applies  to  three  of  the  eight  lectures ;  the 
three  last  are  occupied  with  a  restatement  of  the  evidences  for  the 
historical  veracity  of  the  Xew  Testament,  in  which  nothing  new  is 
brought  forward  ;  but  the  old  is  clearly  and  forcibly  put.  And  the 
two  first  lectures  are  concerned,  one  with  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  other  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  veracity  of  Moses.  In  the 
second  we  consider  Mr.  RawHnson  decidedly  feeble.  He  illustrates 
Home  Tooke's  saying,  If  a  man  has  a  single  fiict  or  obserration 
to  communicate  he  writes  a  book  on  the  whole  subject  of  which 
that  is  a  part.**  We  cannot  oonceive  how  it  is  an  evidence  of  Moses* 
account  of  the  creation,  to  prove  that  the  narrative  agrees  with  the 
best  profane  authorities;  that  Berosus*  accoimt  of  the  creation  is  in 
harmony  Avith  Scripture,  and  that  the  scriptural  history  of  the  deluge 
is  similar  to  that  both  of  ]>erosus  aiul  Abydenus.  The  difficulties 
which  are  felt  with  regard  to  these  events  are  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  physical,  not  from  the  historical,  sciences.  A  comparison 
between  Moses  and  profane  authorities  assimilates  the  former  to  the 
latter  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  crea- 
tion was  an  event  witnessed  by  no  man ;  if  described,  otherwise 
than  by  scientific  induction,  it  mast  be  by  revelation ;  if  Berosus 
has  a  proximately  true  account  of  it,  it  remains  to  be  explained 
how  he,  as  well  as  Moses,  comes  to  be  a  channel  of  revelation ;  it 
must  be  discovered  whether  he  is  an  independent  witness  ;  if  he  is 
not,  he  ])roves  nothing;  if  he  is,  he  only  introduces  the  dilhculty  we 
have  just  mentioned.  If  both  Berosus  and  Moses  incorporated  an 
older  tradition  into  their  writings,  then  the  inspired  origin  of  this 
tradition  has  to  be  dbown  befbre  it  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  proper 
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reyebUaon.  These  qnestions  are  not  toadied  by  Mr.  Bawlimon :  we 
oonrider  them  capable  of  a  solution  completely  favourable  to  reli- 
gion ;  but  we  must  own  that  Mr.  Rawlinson's  Becond  leetnre  log- 
gested  to  us  many  more  difticulties  tluin  it  Rolvcd. 

As  lie  has  rather  gone  out  of  Iiis  way  to  grapple  with  Genesis, 
be  might  have  done  the  same  for  the  books  of  the  Machabees  and 
for  Judith.  But  he  only  says,  "  1  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  books  of  the  Machabees ;  much  less  that 
of  Judith  and  the  eeoond  Eedras,  which  eeem  to  be  mere  romances* 
The  Church  of  England  reads  the  two  former  books  for  instmction, 
as  true,  if  not  inspired*  The  lectures  would  have  been  more  valu- 
able if  they  had  been  considered.  It  is  conceioabU  that  Judith  may 
be  a  men  parable,  like  the  history  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  or  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Bv  all  means  let  us  have  the  historical  evidence 
for  and  against  it  duly  and  fairly  sifted  ;  for  this,  unlike  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  is  a  question  on  which  l^torical  argument  and  research 
may  throw  considerable  light. 
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1.  Cathclic  Foliejf. 

A<»  the  period  of  parliamentary  ac- 
tion approaches,  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  our  September  Number 
obtains  more  pressing  importance. 
What  oii;;ht  to  be  the  position  of 
Catholics  among  poliiicul  parties  ? 
or  rather,  by  what  principle  is  their 
conduct  towards  them  to  hv  n  t;u- 
lated  i  In  examining  the  theory  of 
party  government,  we  arrived  at  a 
negative  conclusion,— that  an  essen- 
tially Catholic  party,  such  as  that 
which  was  led  by  Moutalembert  in 
Fruice  bdbre  1948,  and  sneh  as  has 
iubsisted  since  that  year  in  Prussia, 
chiefly  vmder  the  }?ui(lanee  of  the 
eminent  man  whose  letter  appears 
in  our  present  Number,  ia,  under  our 
present  circumstances,  impractica- 
ble i  whilst,  at  the  same  lime,  to  at- 
taeh  ourselTea  in  a  body  to  either  of 
the  predominant  parties  would  be 
suicidal.  We  separated  ourselves, 
therefore,  from  thepolicv  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Englisn  and  Irish 
Catholics  in  parliament  in  1832,  and 
from  the  policy  which  was  attempted 
in  1852.  Our  yiewn  were  returned 
in  the  words :  "  The  Catholic  poli- 
tician  must  learn  that  poh'tinan  is 
the  substantive,  CalUoUc  the  adjec- 
tire.  The  consideration  he  enjoys 
will  depend  on  the  depth  ofhis  poli- 
tical powers ;  it  is  only  after  he  is  a 
useful  member  absoluteW  that  he 
can  ocpect  to  be  a  useful  Catholic 
member."  Before  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  tlie  practical  consc- 
quencea  of  our  atatement,  that  poli- 
tical success  depends  on  a  political 
system,  we  may  obtain  an  illustration 
of  our  meaning  from  the  events  which 
now  occupy  the  thoughts  and  the 
fears  of  the  Catholic  world.  Tlie 
filial  reverence  and  attachment  felt 
Ibr  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  belief 
that  the  dangers  which  environ  him 
are  promoted,  if  not  caused,  by  en- 
mity to  the  Church,  have  provoked 
a  very  general  and  imposing  declara- 
tion of  opinion  in  £ftT0ur  of  the  pre- 


servation of  his  sovereign  rights. 
Yet  it  is  astonishing  hour  selaom 

tlie  (jncstion  has  been  put  on  its 
right  grounds,  and  how  rarely  its 
political  nature  lias  been  understood. 
With  tliL'  1,'reat  majority  of  Catholics 
in  FraiKc,  Kn;^land,  and  Ireland,  re- 
ligious feelmg  has  prevailed  at  the 
price  of  consistency,  and  of  tlte  po  war 
which  consistencv  slone  gives  ov» 
political  ideas.  In  other  cases  poli- 
tics have  prevailed  over  religion.  The 
latter  is  exemplified  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Martin  ^>.  I.awlor,  which  was  read 
at  the  Killamey  meeting,  and  ex* 
presses  the  -views  of  a  wiu»le  daas : 
"  As  a  liberal  in  politica,  I  entertain 
STich  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  regulate  its 
own  atfaifs,  aa  between  the  governed 
and  the  governors,  that  I  cannot  lend 
the  aid  of  mv  humble  voice  to  a 
movement  which  must  contemplate 
interference  with  the  political  nghts 
of  a  foreipn  people."  This  is  con- 
sistent. Here  is  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  right  of  insurrection,  who  sees 
no  \*Tong  in  the  Tuscan  or  Lombard 
revolution,  who  would  probably  ap- 
ply the  same  principle  nearer  home, 
and  who  is  Tinwilhng  to  blow  hot 
and  cold,  and  to  weif^h  the  acts  of 
the  Pope's  subjects  in  a  diii'erent  bal- 
ance firom  those  of  fheir  neighbours. 
IIo  starts  from  a  false  premise,  and 
arrives  logically  at  a  false  conclusion. 
But  the  false  premise  is  shared  by 
others  who  come  to  a  right  conclu- 
sion, but  in  such  a  way  that  their 
advocacy  of  it  is  illogical  and  power- 
less. In  France  we  have  seen  some 
striking  instances  of  this.  Many  of 
those  wlio  now  denounce  the  policy 
which  endangers  the  stability  of  the 
Papal  crown,  gloried  in  the  invasion 
of  Lombardy,  and  were  blind  to  the 
peril  with  which  that  flagrant  crime 
menaced  ererythTcmo  andevery  right 
in  Europe.  The  Correspondant  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
break  vrith  the  modem  system  of 
ideas ;  that  the  theory  of  ue  sove- 
reignly of  the  people  was  noogniaed 
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by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  was 
good  political  doctrine ;  and  on  this 
revolutionary  ground  attempted  to 
resist  the  acts  of  the  revolution.  In 
a  letter  to  tlic  Times,  Mr.  Hall  im- 
plicitly acknowleiiges  the  same  view ; 
for  he  '*  AiUy  admits  that  the  pe(iplc 
of  Roma«^na  havt-  just  the  same  right 
to  seek  the  amelioration  of  their  po- 
litical condition  aa  the  subjects  of 
any  temporal  power."  But  the  at- 
tempt to  defend  his  position  on  no 
principle  at  all  originally  broke  down, 
and  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  very 
fair  reply.  To  conriliate  liberals, 
Catholics  abroad  and  at  home  have 
too  often  given  up  principles  of  their 
own,  and  have  adopted  tike  ftlae  sys- 
tem of  their  opponents.  The  attack 
on  the  temporal  power  has  brought 
to  light  the  danger  of  aneh  conduct. 
'1  ho  defenders  of  the  Pope,  as  -well 
as  his  opponents,  may  learn  a  lesson 
of  Bishop  Moriarty :  "I  was  within 
earahotof  the  Sarmnian  cannon  when 
they  were  driving  the  Austrians  be- 
fore them  at  Mantua ;  and  though  I 
conld  not  aporove  of  an  aggressive 
warfare,  yet  1  could  iiot  help  rejoic- 
ing in  their  success ;  and  when  I  stood 
amid  that  forest  of  marble  spires 
which  crown  the  Cathedral  of  Milan, 
and  looked  at  the  groat  wall  of  the 
Alps  spanning  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Adrfatio,^when  I  sailed 

on  those  enchanting  lakes  embosomed 
in  an  earthly  paradise  only  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  oright  heavens  reflected 
in  tlldr  waters ;  t  asked  myself  what 
business  had  the  Austrian  stranger 
there?  {Loud  cheers.)  Yes,  my 
friends,  I  would  be  glaa  to  see  Italy 
for  the  Italians;  but  as  long  as  I 
preach  the  Gospel  I  cannot  sanction 
rebellion,  unless  where  tyranny  is 
excessive.  Put  down  revolution. 
Pitis  TX.  will  lead  tlio  way,  as  he  did 
before  in  the  path  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened r^nrm,  and  you  will  have 
the  Italian  people  free,  luq^,  and 
contented." 

It  would  be  well  if  Catholics 
hearkened  to  the  political  utterances 
of  such  a  teacher.  Unfortunately 
the  audience  seem  to  have  heard  in 
silence  the  condemnation  of  revolu- 
tion and  airirrcssivc  warfare,  and  to 
have  received  with  loud  cheers  the 
passage  about  the  *'  Austrian  stran- 
ger. 

It  was  tbnnerly  the  boast  of  Eng. 


lish  parties  that  they  were  equally 
attached  to  the  constitution.  The 
state  was  considered  almost  equally 
safe  Aether  Whip  or  Tories  were 
in  power.  They  differed  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done,  not  concerning  what 
already  existed.  It  was  no  discredit 
for  a  man  to  choose  his  party  by  per- 
sonal attaclunent.  No  political  prin- 
ciple was  involved  on  either  side. 
Burke  relates  of  himself  how  *'  it  was 
his  fortune,  unknowing  and  im- 
known  to  the  then  ministry,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  oomroon  niend,  to 
beeome  connected  with  a  very  noble 
person;"  and  how,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, he  became  a  follower  of  the 
Rockingham  Whigs,  without  appar- 
ently examining  whether  their  opin- 
ions altogether  agreed  with  his  own. 
Pitt,  the  friend  ^Parliamentary  Re- 
form and  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
was  long  the  idol  of  the  Tories,  and 
the  leader,  not  of  the  Tories  only, 
but  of  the  great  minority  of  me 
Whips.  More  than  once  he  was  on 
the  point  of  holding  office  jointly 
with  Fox.  At  that  ^e  boUi  parties 
had  much  in  common  ;  they  both 
took  their  stand  on  the  basis  of  the 
revolution  of  1688,  and  of  the  settle- 
ment which  followed,  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  tlie  Jacobite  party. 
In  the  purt^  conflicts  of  the  day  no 
great  principle  was  at  stake.  The 
French  llcvolution  broxight  forward 
into  public  importance  a  theory 
which  had  prevailed  till  then  chiefly 
in  Unitarian  mectinjr-houses,  and 
which  was  immediately  adopted  by 
a  number  of  public  men  whose  reli- 
gion fbr  the  most  part  was  not  Tery 
remote  in  its  character  from  that  of 
Price  or  Priestley.  The  appearance 
of  the  revolutionary  opinions  imme- 
diately effected  a  new  division  of  par- 
ties, and  showed  that  the  former  di- 
vision had  a  diflerent  cause.  One 
party  adopted  substantially  the  sjrs- 
tcm  of  the  revolution,  which,  in  the 
shape  of  liberalism,  philosophic  ra- 
dicalism, or  enlightened  loryism, 
now  prevails.  The  other  party  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  old  habits  and 
traditions,  and  to  the  old  contempt 
for  a  political  system*  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  spite  of  the  splen- 
did success  of  tlieir  foreign  policy, 
their  negative  conservatism  was  gra- 
dually conquered  by  the  theoric*  of 
piogren»  and  at  last  the  hoUowness 
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of  their  system  became  so  ludicrously 
manifest,  that  their  own  leader  un- 
dertook to  carry  the  measures  nf  their 
opponents.  This  is  substantial  1  y  tli  t  ir 
position  now.  They  have  this  year 
attempted  to cxct  ute  withlleform  the 
mancBuvrc  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with 
Emancipation  and  Free  Trade.  Con- 
sequently nobody  tan  be  a  Tory  from 
principle,  because  Toryism  is  the  ne- 
gation of  principle ;  whilst  to  profess 
oneadf  a  Liberal  of  the  preeent  day,  is 
to  accept  the  teaching  of  Bentham, 
and  the  revolutionary  principles  of 
Fox  and  Grey.  But  if  this  system 
it  wrong,  the  opposite  party  have  no 
other.  They  adopt  the  colours  of  the 
Itiberals;  defend,  like  them,  demo- 
eratic  reform  at  home  and  demoeratio 
revolution  abroad;  and  differ  from 
them,  not  by  opposition  to  their  prin- 
eiplea,  but  by  the  want  of  energy  and 
nower  with  which  they  pursue  tiiem. 

israeli  tin  a  reformer,  and  Lord 
Malmcsbury  as  a  diplomatist,  do  not 
differ  very  widely  in  principle  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell ;  but  they  carry  out  their  views, 
with  equal  sincerity  perhapn,  but  with 
leas  conautency  and  (;ood-will;  so 
that  the  opinions  which  in  179  J  men 
of  all  parties  combined  to  proscribe, 
all  pariici*  now  accept,  and  no  nuiU  H 
real  sentiments  arc  shown  by  the  side 
on  which  he  sits.  In  order  that  iroriy 
might  be  added  to  the  serious  injury 
which  this  conftision  of  opinion  en- 
tails upon  the  state,  a  government 
was  formed  consisting  of  the  sound- 
est Conservatives  and  of  the  most 
radical  Liberals,  and  took  the  name 
of  Liberal  ('onservative.  We  recall 
these  facts  tor  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing, not  that  the  Cath<Mics  as  a  body 
would  be  degraded  by  an  alliance 
with  either  of  the  two  great  patties, 
but  that,  while  on  one  side  there  are 
ftlae  views  of  policy,  and  on  the  other 
no  particular  definite  views  at  ali, 
the  error  requires  to  be  met  by  truth, 
the  false  system  by  a  sound  one ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  aa  the  true  i)rin- 
ciples  of  our  government,  and  of  all 
government,  arc  not  represented  in 
the  parties  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
the  direct  and  pressing  interest  of 
the  State  that  a  party  should  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
their  influence.  We  demand  it  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  State;  we  desire  it 
Still  more  for  tlie  bake  of  the  Church. 

VOL  II.  MEW  S£RI£S. 


Political  principles  are  as  definite 
and  as  certain  as  those  of  ethics,  of 

i'urisprudenec,  or  of  any  other  science, 
t  is  no  more  lawfnl  lo  forget  them 
than  to  forget  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality; and  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  religious  interests  can 
supersede  or  set  aside  either  one  or 
the  other.  They  must  be  defended 
through  the  true  principles  of  jjolicy, 
and  not  independently,  still  less  in 
defiance,  of  them.  If  it  were  lawM 
to  do  what  is  politically  wrong  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  the  early  Chris- 
tians might  have  risen  against  their 
porsecutors.  dearly,  thoefore,  re- 
ligious interests  do  not  overrule  poli- 
tical duties,  and  Uie  course  of  all 
Christian  history  has  tended  ever  to 
bind  them  more  closely  together. 
The  necessary  conclusion  which  we 
draw  from  tbis  observation  is,  that 
what  is  politically  right,  not  what 
seems  advantageous  to  religion,  must 
be  our  guide  in  public  life.  We  may 
derive  great  benefits  for  religion  from 
the  influence  of  doctrines  which  Ca- 
tholics abhor— such  as  the  modern 
theory  of  religious  indifference  and 
toleration ;  or  we  may  agree  in  prin- 
ciple with  a  party  which  in  detail 
acts  in  hostility  to  our  religion.  The 
I'ormer  was  the  case  in  the  Prench 
tlevolutionof  1848;  whilst  the  latter 
is  true  respecting  the  government 
under  tho  old  king  of  the  Conser- 
vative Protestants,  the  Keuzseitung 
party  in  Prussia,  who  oppressed  the 
Catholics  at  home  o\it  of  Protestant 
zeal,  but  were  clamorous,  as  Conser- 
vative statesmen,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Pap;d  i)ower.  But  two  thini^s 
are  verv  common,  and  are  wholly 
unjustihable:  to  betray  our  natunu 
political  convictions  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  advantages  for  religion,  and 
to  associate  for  the  same  purpose 
with  a  party  whose  objects  are  widely 
different  from  otirs.  It  is  not  a  Ca- 
tholic proceeding  to  admit  no  bond 
but  that  of  religion  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  party,  for  reli^on  alone  can 
instruct  us  only  as  to  its  own  inte- 
rests, not  as  to  what  is  politically 
right.  It  it  as  little  a  teaeher  of  po- 
litical as  of  medical  science.  Such 
a  party,  therefore,  would  be  guided 
by  interests,  not  by  principles,  and 
would  fall  into  the  common  fault  of 
all  parties  by  aiming  at  a  particular, 
not  at  a  general,  good,  and  seeking 
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not  the  advantage  of  the  state,  but 
of  a  party  in  the  ttote.  Now  it  it 

allowable  for  parties  to  differ  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  realising  the  ge  • 
neral  good ;  it  is  not  allowable  to  sub- 
stitute another  purpose  for  it.  Re- 
ligion is  a  bona  of  union  for  action 
in  definite  cases  where  it  is  engaged. 
In  other  caaet  the  only  legitimate 
bond  of  political  action  is  idem  ten- 
tire  de  republica.  We  can  conceive 
the  existence,  even  the  necessitv,  of 
a  Catholic  party  in  a  society  wmeh 
is  disorganised,  or  in  despot  ic  or  rc- 
Tolutionary  countries  where  there  is 
no  other  lecnrity  for  public  law  and 
order,  where  society,  in  short,  is  at 
war  with  the  Church.  But  in  every 
well  -  organised  community,  where 
order  reigns  and  freedom  in  ■one 
measure  subsists,  all  the  elements 
on  which  order  and  freedom  rest  are 
at  the  same  time  implicitly  allies  of 
sdigion,  and  afford  a  field  and  an 
opportunity  for  her  influence.  In  all 
such  states  there  is  common  ground 
fer  those  who  are  Catholiea,  and  for 
those  who  are  not;  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  policy  which  is 
not  conflned  to  Catholics.  Where 
tike  Church  possesses  acknowledged 
rights  and  liberties,  she  is  not  reduced 
to  her  own  resources.  It  is  only 
when  ■tmggling  for  her  existence 
that  she  must  rely  on  them  alone. 
In  civilised  countries  she  has  prin- 
ciples to  appeal  to  which  her  foes 
are  bound  to  aeknowledse,  and  ahe 
can  trust  to  other  powers  hesidrs  her 
own.  It  is  neither  true  that  a  Pro- 
testant is  incapacitated  from  enter- 
taining true  notions  of  public  duty, 
or  that  a  Catholic  docs  not  need 
them.  On  their  existence  the  safety 
of  the  Chureh  depends.  Catholies 
are  unable  to  defend  her  without 
them,  and  Protestants  are  precluded 
by  them  from  being  unjust  towards 
her.  She  requires  to  be  assisted  by 
auxiliaries  who  are  the  product  of 
h^  external  influence.  By  herself 
she  is  insnfllelent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  party,  because  she 
has  no  definite,  unvarying  maxims 

Seculiar  to  herself  in  the  political  or- 
er;  she  is  nniversa],  and  parties  are 
local  and  transient;  she  has  to  deal 
with  every  possible  form  of  politi- 
cal life,  since  she  encounters  nations 
at  idl  stages  of  their  progress  ;  and 
•s  sl»  b  unifenal,  not  only  in  her 


mission,  but  in  the  truth  which  she 
preserves,  she  is  degraded  by  the 

partial  exclusiveness  and  onesided 
energy  neccssan,-  for  party  warfare. 
She  inspires  no  enthusiasm  for  any 
thing  but  herself,  and  has  no  means 
of  enforcing  unity  excepting  in  her 
own  doctrine.  Dissension  b^aa 
among  the  Christians  as  soon  as  they 
were  free ;  only  while  their  existence 
was  threatened  could  they  be  entirely 
unanimous.  The  extremity  of  danger 
silenced  erery  Tsriety  of  sentiment, 
and  men  agreed  in  one  thought  only 
when  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
hope  for.  But  all  questions  that 
appear  of  secondary,  not  of  vital, 
importance,  admit  of  a  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  them.  Even  in 
matters  cloudy  touching  the  position 
of  the  Church,  where  notions  of  policy 
could  influence  opinion,  she  has  been 
divided  into  great  parties.  The  two 
best  and  ablest  ptdtstes  of  the  French 
Church,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  who 
lived  in  the  same  period  and  for 
years  in  the  same  town,  and  who  re- 
ceived nearly  the  same  education, 
nevertheless  disagreed  in  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  doctrine ; 
in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical 
government  they  differed  widely  as 
to  the  Papal  authority,  and  in  the 
domain  of  politics  ther  were  ss  for 
apart  as  it  was  passible  to  be.  We 
have  a  striking  lesson  in  modem 
France.  The  tribulations  of  the  Re* 
Tolatlon  did  much  for  unity;  and 
when  the  remains  of  the  last  genera- 
tion of  Jansenists  and  of  Gallicans 
had  disappeared,  the  French  Catho- 
lics may  be  said  to  have  been  mom 
united  than  they  had  been  for  cen- 
turies. But  a  few  years  have  elapsed 
and  we  find  them  m  vided  in  all  tUnn 
but  religion  into  two  most  hostUS 
parties.  Of  these,  the  smallest,  ablest, 
and  most  compact,  is  composed  of 
men  of  various  shades  of  secular  opi- 
nion. Count  dc  Falloux  is  a  legiti- 
mist, the  Prince  de  Broglie  is  a  doc- 
Irbuure  of  the  school  of  Quizot, 
Count  de  Montalembert  in  his  poli- 
tics is  an  English  liberal. 

Political  unanimity  among  Catho- 
lics nowhere  exists,  and  its  loss  can 
hardly  be  deplored ;  for  it  could  only 
result  from  a  state  of  equal  cultiva- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  attainable,  or 
from  a  gensnl  level  of  ignoranoemd 
mental  tospor,  whioh  haa  long  sinon 
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KM  by.  We  do  not,  therefore,  be- 
ve  uat  what  li  called  du  want  of 

union  among  ti^  Catholics  in  pub- 
lic life  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the 
cause.  No  imperial  q^uestion  can  be 
decidedM  leligioiaa  grounds ;  and  on 
religious  questions  political  motives 
will  hardly  preclude  unanimity.  It 
voulcl  he  a  great  diaUonour  to  the 
Catholics  if  they  wen  not  united 
where  their  religion  is  concerned;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  discredit  to  their 
aenae  of  public  duty  if  religion  united 
them  on  questions  which  do  not  af!ect 
it.  The  only  thing  that  appears  to 
ua  reprehensibltf  is,  that  sort  of  party 
attachment  which  inTolves  a  reproach 
to  ull  who  do  not  share  it  If  Catho- 
lics sit  on  both  sides  of  the  House  uf 
Coramona,  recent  enerienee  proves 
that  they  liave  frientfs  on  both  sides. 
Neither  party  is  by  its  nature  impelled 
to  do  us  injury ;  neither  is  practically 
to  be  tniMed  aa  our  friena.  Parties 
when  they  are  weak  arc  guided  by  ex- 
pediency, and  make  sacrihccs  to  ob- 
tain tbe  assiatanoa  of  die  moat  powa^ 
ful  ally  they  can  find.  When  they 
are  strong,  and  can  afford  to  keep  a 
conscience,  they  may  be  influenced 
by  principle.  Now,  the  atrongest  al- 
liance which  a  party  can  conclude  is 
not  with  the  Catholics,  but  with  their 
inveterate  enemiea.  Party  nsmea  do 
not  signify  things ;  and  it  is  time  that 
"we  should  cease  to  be  misled  by  thorn. 
The  same  name  of  Tories  is  given  to 
the  partisana  of  the  Catholic  dynasty 
and  to  the  adversaries  of  Emancipa- 
tion, to  Bolingbroke  and  Eldou.  The 
title  of  Whig  is  used  to  denominate 
those  who  sharpened  the  Penal  Laws, 
in  spite  of  the  Tories,  under  William 
III.,  and  who  relaxed  them,  in  spite 
of  the  Torici,  tinder  George  III. ;  to 
Somers  and  Burke.  It  is  wholly  im- 
possible, at  the  present  day,  to  trust 
to  the  permanence  of  politicid  senti- 
ments in  individuala  aa  well  as  in 

Surties.  No  question  more  distinctly 
vided  the  Wmgs  and  Tories  than  the 
French  war.  Acre  ia  nothing  with 
which  the  Whigs  are  more  clearly 
identified  than  with  the  opposition 
to  it,  or  the  Tories,  than  with  the 
reaoltttion  with  which  it  was  prose- 
cuted to  its  triumphant  conclusion. 
It  involved  the  fimdamental  question 
of  die  rights  of  prinoaa  and  of  anb- 
jecta,  and  was  regarded  by  at  leaat  a 
portiim  of  both  partiaa  aa  a  war  of 


principle*  If  we  apply  the  test  of  the 
manner  m  which  tnat  policy  la  now 

judged  to  a  conspicuous  example, 
we  shall  obtain  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  confusion  ofpuriy  distinctions, 
and  the  softening  down  of  antag^onia- 
tic  views.  The  two  most  eminent 
men  who,  within  the  memory  of  this 
generation,  have  entered  the  ranka  of 
the  opposite  parties  are  unquestion- 
ably Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Ma- 
caulay.  One  begun  life  as  an  ex- 
treme Liberal,  the  other  as  a  high 
Tory  of  the  school  of  Peel ;  and  ^la- 
caulay'sreview  of  Gladstone's  Church 
and  State  exhibits,  in  amusing  con- 
trast, the  wide  diversity  of  their  ear- 
lier opinions.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  we  find  that  they  have  under- 
gone a  remarkable  ohanae.  The 
Whig  has  so  far  repudiated  the  tra- 
ditiims  of  his  party  as  to  speak  as 
follows  of  Pitt's  war  policy  :  *'  Since 
he  did  not  choose  to  oppose  himself^ 
side  by  side  with  Fox,  to  the  public 
feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the 
advice  of  Bnrke,  and  shoold  have 
availed  himself  of  that  Ibeling  to  the 
fullest  extent.  If  it  was  impossible 
to  preserve  peace,  he  should  luive 
adopted  the  only  policy  which  could 
lead  to  victory.  He  .should  have  pro- 
claimed a  llo'ly  War  for  religion,  mo- 
rality, property,  order,  public  law, 
and  should  have  thua  imposed  to  the 
Jacobins  an  energy  equal  to  their 
own.  He  went  to  war ;  but 
he  would  notnnderstand  the  pectdiar 
character  of  that  war.  He  was  ob- 
stinately blind  to  the  plain  fact  that 
he  was  contending  against  a  state 
which  was  also  a  sect ;  and  that  the 
new  quarrel  between  England  and 
France  was  of  quite  a  diifureut  kind 
from  the  old  quarrels  about  coloniea 
in  America  aid  iijrtrcsses  in  the  Ne- 
therlands It  was  impossible 

that  a  man  who  so  completely  mis- 
took the  nature  of  the  eonteat  should 
carry  on  that  contest  successtully" 
iEmcjfC.  Brit.  xvii.  738).  Here  we 
nave  the  aUeat  of  the  W  h  igs  rebuking 
Pitt  for  not  having  taken,  in  obedience 
to  the  exhortations  of  Burke,  higher 
ConservaUvc  ground  in  his  war  with 
France.  At  the  same  time  we  find 
the  most  brilliant  genius  that  Tory- 
ism has  reared  since  Pitt,  proclaim, 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  aovercigntv  of 
the  people  in  language  which  a  \V  hig 
of  1688  woidd  have  denoimced  aa 
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revolutionary.  "  The  government," 
•aid  Mr.  Gladstone,  Aug.  8,  "  should 
not  be  prevented  from  protesting, 
with  all  thnt  energy  which  the  i^o- 
Tcrnmentof  a  freestate  can  command, 
against  a  doctrine  tihat  ivouTd  treat 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  in 
question  as  the  propf  rty  of  so  many 
duLul  houses,  who  might  dispose  of 
tfiem,  their  familiea,  Uftur  fortunes, 
and  those  of  their  posterity  as  they 

Ed,  without  any  regard  to  that  in' 
dent  wUl  andjudgment  wldch, 
nan  beiaga,  thej  are  entitled  to 
exercise." 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  interests  or 
the  fean  of  any  party:  but  it  is  to 
these  motives  we  appeal,  if  \ve  take 
our  stand  only  on  Catholic  ground, — 
If,  that  ia,  we  take  up  a  position  to 
which  no  Protestant  is  bound  tO  fol- 
low us.  Onx  stn  ngth  resides  in  prin-  I 
ciples  which  are  not  exclusively  ours, 
on  arguments  which  are  as  cogent 
with  those  who  hate  us  for  reliLiion's  ' 
aake  as  with  ourselves,  in  the  theory 
•four  constitution  itself.  It  would 
Be  as  demoralising  to  ourselves  as  to 
those  with  whom  we  act,  to  make  in- 
terest the  basis,  or  concession  the  con- 
dition, of  an  allianee.  Our  agreement 
is  not  with  a  parly,  but  witli  a  sy.-*- 
tem,  which  is  no  longer  that  of  any 
perty,  but  which  many  have  pro- 
fessed to  lioM,  and  some  have  really 
followed.  There  were  siate?:men — 
Burke,  I'iit,  Grattan  —  who  made 
•aerifiees  on  behalf  of  the  Catfiolie 
claims.  One  sacrificed  his  popu- 
larity, the  other  his  power,  the  third 
his  life.  But  others  who  were  among 
our  loudeat  defenders  failed  us  when 
rtieir  sincerity  was  testeti.  Plunkett 
turned  upon  the  Catholics  on  the 
question  of  the  veto.  Lord  John-Rns- 
sell  in  the  affair  of  the  hierarchy, 
Mr.  (iladatone  in  that  of  the  tempo* 
>al  power 

It  we  cannot  make  a  Catholic  po- 
Kcy  a  mere  question  of  interest,  and 
can  neither  trust  the  friendship  nor 
adopt  the  opinions  of  any  party,  all 
that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  put 
lorth  our  own  political  idea.**  for  those 
who,  irrespective  of  religious  dis- 
putes, are  prepsmd  to  agree  with 
them.  Protestants  will  follow,  if  Ca- 
tholics will  lead.  Tories  are  not  una- 
nimons  for  the  oppression  of  Ireland, 
nor  Whigs  for  the  revolution  in  Italy. 
If  we  had  a  definite  poUttcai  system  I 


of  our  own,  if  we  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing the  lesson  of  our  history  and  of 
the  politics  of  other  countries,  men 
would  not  be  wanting  to  give  us 
numbers  and  strength.  It  is  hope- 
less to  insist  on  concessions  to  onr 
claims  unless  we  insist  on  the  adop- 
tion of  OUT  ideas.  The  deserved  popu- 
larity of  several  Protestant  members 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  seems  to  us 
to  announce  the  dawn  of  this  matu- 
rity of  political  thought.  We  require 
a  policy  which  shall  be  imperial,  not 
simply'Catholic  or  Irish,  which  shall 
embrnrr-  all  the  interests  of  the  state, 
not  only  those  of  a  section  of  the  peo» 
pie.  The  Act  of  Emancipation  hear 
left  us  in  a  '^omewhat  false  position. 
It  was  an  incomplete  victory,  because 
it  was  obtained  by  fear,  not  by  argu- 
ment. The  spirit  which  had  opposed 
it  was  defeated,  hut  not  overcome. 
It  was  a  compromise  as  far  as  reason- 
ing was  concemed;  and  it  has  dimi- 
nished the  power,  hnt  not  the  hosti- 
lity of  OUT  foes.  This  will  go  on  so 
long  as  we  take  our  stand  on  a  aetlle* 
ment  and  not  on  a  principle,  and  un- 
til the  act  of  1 829  is  regarded,  not  as 
a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  real  spirit, 

2.  CatJioUc  Affairs. 

Tlie  interest  of  Catholics  has  been 
principally  concentrated  on  the  ques- 
tion of  education  at  home,  and  on  the 
revolution  in  the  Koman  states.  The 
government  have  rejected  the  unani- 
mous appeal  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland 
against  the  national  system.  The 
majority  of  the  Catholic  members 
have  pledged  themselves  to  support 
in  Parliament  the  demands  which 
have  been  rejected  :  the  next  session 
will  show  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  by  parliamentary  eiTorts, 
and  Viy  means  of  an  Orange  alliance, 
an  object  which  the  recess  afforded 
no  means  of  obtaining.  It  remains 
also  to  be  seem  what  eounter  propo- 
sals will  be  made. 

The  artairs  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity have  also  been  the  subject  of  a 
meeting,  and  of  a  letter  of  the  Irish 
Hishnps,  ill  which  plterations  and  re- 
forms are  announced,  and  which  may 
be  expected  to  lead  to  ft  tennlnntioii 
of  the  proxisional  condition  which 
the  University  has  ivmained  ainet 
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the  retirement  of  its  founder  and  first 
rector.  The  two  interests  are  wholly 
distinct.  The  national  .system  of  po- 
pular educaliuu  was  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  episcopate,  because 
tiieptindple  on  which  it  was  founded, 
though  false  in  itself,  was  not  neces- 
sarily productive  of  injury  or  injus- 
tice to  religion.  But  the  whole  in- 
stitution of  the  Queen's  Colleges  was 
condenmed,  and  they  were  from  Uie 
first  abendiMied  by  tne  authorities  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  are  both 
false  in  i)rinciple  and  practically  un- 
succesblul.  lu  one  form  or  another 
Catholies  are  compelled  to  insist  on 
un  alteration  in  the  system.  Either 
the  colleges  must  receive  a  confes. 
alimal  character,  or  the  Catholic  uni- 
Teruty  must  be  put  so  far  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  them  as  is  im- 

£lied  by  the  concession  of  a  charier, 
r  the  UniTersity  should  succeed,  the 
latter  measure  would  effect  both  pur- 
poses. Jfow  believe  that  it  can  suc- 
ceed without  such  official  recognition, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  its 
success  depends  on  that  alone.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of 
the  Bbhops,  the  professors  of  the 
University  voted  an  address  to  Dr. 
I*(ewman,  on  the  second  anniversary, 
we  believe,  of  his  retirement  from 
among  them. 

An  almost  universal  and  extremely 
active  feeling  of  svmpathy  for  the 
Sovermgn  Pontiff  has  be^  shown 
at  innumerable  meetings  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Bishops  were  the  first  to 
denounce,  so  early  as  lu^t  J  uiy,  the 
really  anti-papal  character  of  the  Ita- 
lian war,  and  the  great  dantji  r  of 
the  movement  which  it  was  designed 
to  provoke ;  whilst  it  was  only  late 
in  September  that  an  influential  por- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of"  France  awoke 
from  their  martial  enihusiasm  to  a 
aenee  of  the  danger  which  menaced 
interests  more  precious  than  those 
of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty.  Accord- 
ingly, after  singly  and  collectively 
ptumahing  their  views  respecting  the 
temporal  power,  the  Irish  Bishops 
have  taken  the  lead  in  a  series  of 
more  general  and  more  popidar  de- 
monstrations to  the  same  effect.  At 
these  meetings  their  influence  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  very  for- 
tunately and  auecessfuUy  exerted. 
Those  whodenouni  ed  iIr- Italian  war 
as  a  crime:,  comuuitcd  by  Catholic 


powers,  had  a  distinct  and  especiid 
right  to  condemn  as  apolitical  crime 
the  movement  which  iiroceeded  from 
it  against  the  Papal  power.  This 
constittttea,  to  our  minds,  the  signi- 
ficancy  of  the  demonstrations  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Catholies  cannot 
be  attached  to  English  rule ;  they 
cannot  be  loyal  from  gratitude  0r 
love.  It  has  been  often  a  question 
whether  they  were  loval  on  princi- 
ple;  whether  the  feeling  whidi  is 
common  to  Catholics,  to  obey  the 
authorities  that  God  has  apponiled, 
was  strong  enough  to  balance  the 
hatred  whieh  is  equally  natural 
against  those  who  have  oppressed 
their  country  and  their  religion.  It 
has  often  been  doubted  whether  the 
movement  towards  independeneewas 
founded  on  national  or  on  religious 
motives  ;  whether  the  Catholic  reli- 

fion  was  a  link  or  a  barrier  between 
reland  and  England.  The  present 
exhibition  of  religious  and  political 
sentiment  solves  a  problem  which,  to 
the  attentive  observer  of  lri.-*h  history, 
could  not  be  doubtful.  The  fidelity 
of  the  Irish  to  their  faith  repels  the 
English  from  them ;  but  it  imposes 
on  the  Irish  themselves  an  unalter- 
able Uiough  reluctant  hdelity  to  the 
sovereign.  This  is  the  lesson  taught 
by  what  luis  recently  occurred  in  Ire- 
land, and  by  the  disgust  with  which 
those  occurrences  liave  been  regarded 
in  England,  They  have  proved  that 
the  induencG  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  clergy  is  the  spell  by  which  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  is  se- 
cured. There  have  been  signs  enough 
in  different  places  to  show  that  the 
laity  would  not  ha:ve  been  e^^ually 
imanimous  and  energetic  in  renounis- 
ing  the  doctrine  that  nations  may  be 
justified  in  overthrowing  constituted 
authorities.  Nothing  but  the  great 
peril  of  ^3o»  movement  to  religion 
would  have  prevailed  on  the  people  of 
Ireland  so  distinctlv  to  acknowledge 
the  principle  which  is  the  fbunaa* 
tion  of  all  civil  society.  The  revo- 
lutionary policy  of  England  abroad 
is  dangerous  to  the  monarchy  itself^ 
and  the  deelarations  of  loyalty  to  the 
Holy  See  are  deelarations  of  loyalty 
to  the  British  crown.  "  The  ap- 
plause given  to  rebellion,"  says  Bi- 
shop Moriarty,  "  by  those  who  stand 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  may  be 
very  embarrassing  to  us,  who  must 
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inculcate,  in  spite  of  advene  j^reju- 
cea,  the  great  dntics  of  submiMion 

and  allegiance  How  comes  it 

that  every  voice  which  is  raised 
throughout  Ireland  in  reprobation  of 
those  measures  ia  mpposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  some  one  hostile  to  the 
present  ministry?  Why  is  the  ex- 
preaakm  of  oar  sympathy  denooneed 
as  an  act  of  disaflTecfion  ?"  And  he 
makes  a  felicitous  allusion  to  an  his- 
torical parallel :  **  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  French 
Directory  was  fanning  the  flame  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  sending  a 
fleet  to  iuTade  our  coast,  U  waa  en. 
gaged  in  an  impious  nnd  unj)rovoked 
aggression  on  the  Papal  lorritory, 
and  was  actually  consigning  Pius  Vi. 
to  a  dungeon  in  Valmce^  when  he 
died  in  captivity," 

We  cannot  but  consider  that,  for 
the  above  reaaon,  there  ia  eomething 
durable  in  the  agitation  in  defence 
of  the  Pr.pc.  Mingled  with  it  there 
huvc  been,  as  in  every  popular  and 
enthusiastic  movement,  proposals  of 
an  xitterljr  impracticable  kind ;  and 
the  practical  result  which  was  really 
aimed  at,  the  overawing  English 
opinion,  will  be  compromised  by  the 
total  misconception  which  has  been 
displayed  of  the  real  manner  in 
which  such  an  dBbct  upon  theamndi 
of  Englishmen  is  to  be  accomplished. 
For  the  attainment  of  their  real  pur- 
pose, all  these  speeches  will  hardly 
do  as  much  good  as  harm. 

In  Enghmd  the  Catholics  have  dis- 
played the  same  spirit  in  a  diifercnt 
way.  After  the  eiergy  had  adopted* 
in  nearly  every  diocese,  addresees  to 
the  Holy  Father,  the  laity  deemed 
that  the  time  waa  come  for  them  to 
declare  theraselTea.  As  the  Catholic 
|>opulation  is  too  small  for  meetings 
in  different  places,  it  was  proposed 
at  first  that  one  anould  be  held  in 
liOndon ;  but  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing a  large  attendance  at  the  present 
season  caused  this  scheme  to  be  set 
aside.  A  declaration  of  opinion  was 
therefore  drawn  up,  wliich  has  re- 
ceived a  sufficient  number  of  eigna- 
tures  to  constitute  it  the  authorita- 
tive and  unanimous  jirotest  of  the 
lay  Catholics  of  England.  It  is  as 
follows : 

We,  the  undersigned  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  and  Scotland, 
mindful  of  that  inviolable  fidelity  to 


the  Holy  Father  and  the  Apostolic 
See  which  we  have  inherited  from 

our  forefathers,  together  with  a  de- 
voted loyalty  to  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign, and  a  sincere  attachment  to 
the  constitution  of  our  country ;  — 

Moved  also  by  the  wrongs  already 
inflicted  on  the  Uoly  Father,  and 
the  dangers  which  atSI  thrieaten 
him; — 

Seeing  that  a  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects have  risen  in  unjustifiable  rebel- 
lion against  his  authority,  and  at  the 
instigation,  and  by  the  assistance,  of 
foreigners  and  invaders,  have  de- 
prim  him  of  certain  profincea  whidi 
arc  still  kept  from  him  ; — 

Seeing  that  certain  European  go- 
vernments, by  the  employment  of 
money  and  troops,  as  well  as  by  open 
encouragement  and  secret  intrigue^ 
have  assisted  this  usurpation,  while 
other  goTcrnments,  through  fear  or 
hostility,  have  witnessed  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father  withootpio- 
test  or  opposition 

Seeing  that,  in  our  own  country, 
the  person,  the  character,  and  the  acts 
of  the  Uoly  Father  have  been  assailed 
and  calumniated,  whfle  his  rights 
have  been  denied  and  his  goremment 
denounced ;  — 

Seeing  that  these  denunciations 
and  hostile  manifestadona  have  been 
so  general  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant press,  of  many  leading  states- 
men, and  of  other  public  characters 
in  our  country,  that  our  sflence  might 
expose  us  to  the  imputation  of  com- 
plicitv  with  such  proceedings,  or  of 
mdirorence  to  the  Holy  Father,  or 
of  timidity  in  the  exercise  of  our 
right  to  make  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  legislature,  and  the  pub- 
lic, our  views  and  IMings  on  matteis 
of  public  concernment, — 

Have  resolved,  in  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  the  Holy  Father,  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  ourselvea,  on  puhUshing 
the  following  declaration : 

First,  we  declare  that,  while  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  permanency, 
so  long  as  time  shall  endure,  of  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Feter  and  tha  "Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  it  is  not  to  be 
endured  by  Catholics  that  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  should  be  the  subject 
of  any  temporal  potentate ;  andnir- 
ther,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Uoly 
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Father  ia  of  the  highest  importaace 

to  secure  the  independent  exercise 
of  his  supreme  spiritual  power. 

Secondly,  we  declare  that  the 
forcible  abstraction  from  the  Iloly 
Father  of  a  portion  of  his  dominions, 
is  in  principle  an  assumption  of  the 
right  to  deprive  him  of  the  whole, 
and  would  afford  a  pretext  and  a 
precedent  for  the  entire  aboUtum  of 
nis  temporal  power. 

Thirdly,  we  declare  that,  by  re- 
cognising the  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
die  Romagna,  enoomragea  ae  it  has 
been  by  foreign  influence  and  aid,  as 
a  sufficient  justification  for  depriving 
the  Holy  Father  of  those  provinces, 
a  principle  ia  sanctioned  ■nbreialve 
of  all  order,  authority,  and  govern- 
ment, and  destructive  of  peace,  re- 
ligion, and  society. 

Foortbl^,  we  declare  that  miong 
the  cases  m  which  the  tyranny,  op- 
pression, or  misgovemment  of  any 
•overrign  have  erer,  at  eny  time, 
been  deemed  to  justify  his  subjects 
in  renouncing  their  allegiance,  no- 
thing con  be  found  on  which  to  base 
a  j  us  tification  cf  the  pretent  rebellion 
in  the  Romngna. 

Fifthly,  we  declare  that,  on  the 
evidence  of  fkets,  and  on  the  testi- 
mony of  all  competent  and  impartial 
witnesses,  we  believe  that  among 
living  sovereigns  there  is  none  who 
has  deserved  more  than  the  Holy 
Father  the  character  nf  a  benignant, 
enlightened,  and  paternal  ruler,  and 
that  hia  benevolent  endeavours  and 
intentions  to  promote  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  his  states 
have  been,  and  are,  impeded  by  the 
eonduet  of  those  Tery  persons,  both 
trithia  and  without  his  dominions, 
who  attempt  to  justify  the  present 
rebellion  by  the  allegation  of  mis- 
govemment. 

Finally,  therefore,  and  for  the 
above  reasons,  we  protest  against 
the  wrong  done  to  the  Hol^  Father 
by  depriving  him  of  his  territories — 
we  protest  against  the  wrong  done 
to  all  Catholics  by  the  attempt  to 
eompromise  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  the  Pope's  spiritual  power, 
of  which  his  temporal  sovereigntv  is 
the  safeguard,— we  protest  agamst 
the  rebellion  of  a  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects in  the  Romagna  as  unjustifi- 
able; and  against  the  aid  given  to 


them  by  findgn  incendiaries,  and  by 

invaders  from  neighbouring  states, 
as  well  as  by  European  statesmen 
aiid  rulers,  as  injurious  to  religion, 
and  dangerous  to  the  peaee  of  the 
world  and  to  the  security  of  all 
governments.  Further,  we  protest 
against  cverr  infraction  of  the  Holy 
Father's  rights  as  an  independent 
sovereign,— we  protest  against  any 
assumption  on  the  part  ot  any  other 
state  or  ruler,  or  of  any  Congress  of 
states,  to  dispose  of  the  Holy  Father's 
territories,  or  to  impose  upon  him 
an^  eonditions  against  his  own  will, 
bemg  persoaded  that  both  justice 
and  expediency  dictate  that  any 
changes  in  the  laws  or  administra- 
tion of  his  dominions  should  be  left 
to  his  own  unfettered  judgment  and 
unquestioned  benevolence.  Especi- 
ally, we  protest  againat  the  power 
or  influence  of  our  uountry  being 
used,  whether  in  a  Congress  of  Eu- 
ropean states  or  separately,  in  fa- 
vonr  of  the  Holy  Father^s  rebel  sub- 
jects;  or  to  despoil  him  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  or  to  interfere  with  his  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  by  imposing 
any  conditions  upon  him.  ibid  we 
hereby  make  known  our  determina- 
tion to  resist  and  resent,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  any  such  course 
on  the  part  of  the  responsible  ad- 
visors of  the  Crown,  to  whatever 
party  in  the  state  thev  may  belong." 

The  extreme  length  of  this  docn- 
ment  gives  an  opportunity  for  ig- 
norance, malevolence,  or  timidity 
variously  to  interpret  many  of  thue 
proposituna  it  contains.  There  is  no 
authority  amongst  n<«,  as  in  Ireland, 
which  can  enforce  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  politiesl  harmony.  A  defi- 
nite statement  of  the  sacred  right  of 
authority,  such  as  is  contained  both 
in  the  speech  and  in  the  pastoral  of 
the  Bishop  of  Kerry,  would  probably 
have  deprived  the  declaration  of  a 
great  number  of  adl^ions.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  a  statement  deprives  it, 
in  our  opinion,  of  all  political  weight 
and  importance.  So  far  as  the  dispo- 
sition to  sympathise  with  the  Pope  is 
concerned,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  interest.  It  expresses 
a  political  design  only  in  the  deter- 
mmation  to  resist  and  to  resent,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment with  the  temporal  sove- 
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reignty.   It  Sii  hard  to  say  how  Aia 

determination  can  ever  take  effect. 
Should  the  government  adopt  the 
course  which  is  here  most  justly  dc- 
noonoed  m  contrary  to  the  intereats 
of  thp  country,  and  to  the  interests  of 
everv  Catholic  in  it,  it  will  be  open 
to  them  to  oontmoe  the  tgitaumi 
out-of-doois.  If  an  election  takes 
place  whilst  the  Italian  question  is 
pending,  their  indueuce  wiU  be  u^ed 
in  accordance  with  their  declared 
opinions.  So  fir  as  it  ('X])n'sscs  the 
designs  of  the  English  Catholics  who 
are  in  parliament,  it  will  scarcely 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
Their  opinions  were  not  doubtful,  nor 
are  their  numbers  formidable.  We 
know  not  which  of  them  will  sign 
the  declaration,  and  which  will  not. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  they  will  be  unanimous  to  op- 
pose, by  emy  oonatitutional  means 
in  their  power,  a  poli(  y  hostile  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Konian  States 
•nd  to  the  temporal  authocity  of  die 
Holy  See. 

3.  Natio7ial  Dffcnces, 

^  An  English  general  and  an  Eng- 
liah  admiral  have  published  their 
opinion  that  nothing  but  a  victory 
of  our  fleet  could  make  it  impossible 
ior  the  Erench  to  laud  in  a  single 
day  200,000 men  upon  our  ahoret.  1 1 
has  often  been  said,  that  Rteaiu  has 
bridged  the  Channel.    Hitherto  it 
was  supposed  to  keep  ail  our  neigh- 
boun  at  a  safe  distance,  and  we  were 
considered  to  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  countries  which  are  8cj)a- 
nted  firom  a  great  militarv  power 
by  barriers  so  feeble  as  the  RhitM^  or 
the  Pyrenees.    But  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  Channel  brings  us  in  re- 
ality nearer  to  France,  and  makes 
us  more  exposed  to  invasion,  than  if 
we  had  the  Khine  or  the  Pyrenees 
between  ns.  For  the  roads  which 
trayeise  mountains  and  rivers  can  be 
fortified  and  guarded ;  but  the  sea 
can  bring  an  enemy  to  our  shores  on 
a  dark  night,  without  warning,  at 
any  point.    It  has  long  hecii  known 
that  our  insular  security  was  thus 
destroyed,  that  the  advantage  whieh 
our  position  gave  us  over  continental 
nations  was  lost,  ami  tliat  we  should 
have  the  same  military  requirements 
as  they.  So  long  m  a  padfie  mon- 


•reh  reigned  in  France,  during  the 

period  of  internal  confusion,  and 
whilst  men  believed  the  Emperor 
when  he  said  that  the  Empire  is 
peace,  little  was  done  to  aooommo- 
date  our  resources  to  the  new  state 
of  things.  It  required  a  sense  of  im- 
mediate danger,  a  strong  momentary 
pressure,  to  induce  the  country  to 
recognise  the  necessity  of  so  import- 
ant a  change,  and  to  trust  hencefor- 
ward to  its  strength  and  not  to  its 
position.  Our  army  was  hitherto 
dependent  upon  our  colonial  neces- 
sities ;  and  the  force  kept  at  home 
was  only  as  much  as  was  required 
to  feed  the  colonics.  But  we  have 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  our  force 
must  be  determined  by  that  of  our 
neighbours,  and  when  it  must  be 
able  to  defend  our  own  country,  not 
only  its  remote  possessions. 

llie  Italian  war  enablee  us  to  eeti- 
mate  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  mi- 
litary strength  of  Erance.  By  the 
of  May  1 75,000  men  had  been  sent  to 
Italy ;  and  besides  the  garrisona  of 
Kome  and  Algeria,  there  remained 
148,000  soldiers  in  Erance.    A  few 
months  later  a  hundred  new  battaliona 
would  have  been  organised  With 
this  force  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  Italian  war  and 
to  meet  the  Germans  on  the  Rhine. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  Erance  no  longer  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  during  the  former 
wars.  Eifty  years  ago  the  pnpulaiiou 
of  France  was  100  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  England ;  it  is  now  only 
20  per  cent  greater.    At  the  Kesto- 
ration  Erance  had  30,000,000  inha- 
bitants, and  the  four  great  powers 
108.000.000.   Now  the  population  IS 
36,000,000  to  170,000,000.  Moreover, 
during  the  first  empire,  the  soldiers 
of  other  countries  swelled  the  ranks 
and  the  fame  of  the  Erench  army. 
The  only  campaign  in  which  the 
Emperor  had  none  out  French  troope 
under  his  command  was  the  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo.    The  national 
wealth  of  England  increased  durini; 
the  peace  59  per  cent,  of  Prussia  64, 
of  Russia  40,  of  Austria  34,  of  Fr 
19.    We  must  reckon  that  the  Em- 
peror will  haye  an  army  of  200,000 
men  if  he  invades  England ;  that  he 
will  do  so  is  the  universal  belief  of 
the  Erench  people,  and  very  gene- 
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rally  their  hope;  and  that  the  dcf»i<Tn 
luu  been  entertained  does  not  admit 
of  a  ^kmb|.  Altor  the  Italian  war 
lihe  army  was  not  properly  reduced, 
but  a  certain  number  of  men  received 
furloughs  on  condition  of  rettuming 
to  their  standards  at  a  liitftniglit's 
notice.  The  horses  were  not  sold, 
but  let  out  to  the  peasants.  The  gun- 
boats wfve  s«nt  round  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Channel  ports. 
Iron  plates  to  cover  ten  frigates  have 
been  ordered  of  an  Knglish  house, 
and  another  has  received  nn  order  i 
for  2500  guns,  to  he  supplied  within 
the  year  to  a  foreign  power.  The 
experienee  of  the  Itaiian  war  having 
been  unfavourable  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  ritlod  cannon,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  construct  the  Armstrong 
gott.  Two  men  in  8ir  W.  Arm- 
sirong's  employment  disappeared, 
and  carried  the  drawings  to  France. 
It  was  found,  howtTer,  impossible 
to  make  them  good  enough  to  com- 
pare with  ours,  and  the  government 
made  great  elforts  to  obtain  a  supply  i 
from  Mr.  Whitworth,  whose  new 
^un  requires  only  one  man  to  work 
It,  and  is  said  to  carry  three  miles 
with  unexampled  precision.  But  the 
French  offers  were  refused,  and  Mr. 
Whitworth  has  received  orders  from 
the  English  gOTernmeut.  Tor  the 
Chinese  war  the  Freneh  have  pur- 
chased steum-transpmrts  in  £n<j;land, 
instead  of  using  their  own.  During 
the  period  when  the  press  was  sup- 
posed to  be  tree  in  ranee,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Emperor's  triumphant 
return,  the  country  was  hUed  with 

Pamphlets  against  England.  Mr. 
krummond,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
exhibits  more  than  nis  usual  eccen- 
tricity of  mind,  and  ends  with  a  ctt- 
ierum  emuo  agidnst  the  Church,  has 
given  extracts  from  a  p:reat  number 
of  these.  When  the  otiicial  super-  i 
Tision  of  the  press  was  restored,  the 
xeqtonsibility  of  the  goveniment  was 
necessarily  resumed  along  with  it. 
The  prefects  were  then  instructed,  in 
a  letter  intended  to  appease  the  Brit- 
ish public,  to  moderate  the  language 
of  the  press  towards  England.  This 
has  been  the  advantage  which  the 
Smperor  deriTed  from  the  tempo- 
rary relaxation  of  his  policy  to- 
wards the  press.  He  is  able  now  to 
represent  the  animosity  against  Eng 
land  as  the  populsr  sentiment,  which 


nothing  but  his  authority  can  con- 
trol. Eveiy  thing  has  been  done  to 
prevent  our  arming.  A  proposal  of 
disarmament  on  both  sides  seemed 
only  an  insult  after  the  similar  sug- 
gestion last  spring.  Eour  Liverpool 
merchants*  men  whose  names  are 
so  obscure  as  to  cause  a  suspicion 
that  they  were  set  on  by  France, 
having,  written  to  ask  the  Emperor 
for  an  assurance  as  to  his  intentions, 
an  answer  wius  returned,  November 
30th,  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  the  hope  of  persuading  nobody 
who  was  not  as  foolish  as  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

**  On  the  one  side,  you  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  imaginary  trouble 
which  appears  to  have  seized  your 
country  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
epidemic ;  and  on  the  other,  you 
reckon  on  tlie  loyalty  of  him  from 
whom  you  desire'  a  reply.  It  was, 
however,  easy  for  you  yourselves  to 
give  it,  if  you  had  calmly  examined 
tne  true  cause  of  your  apprehen- 
sions: that  cause  you  would  have 
found  only  in  all  those  rumours  cre- 
ated among  your  fellow-countrymen 
by  the  obstinate  propagation  <a  the 
most  ehimeried  of  alarms ;  because, 
until  now,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, there  has  not  been  a  word  or 
an  aet  of  the  Emperor  which  could 
permit  a  doubt  of  his  sentiments,  and 
consequently  of  his  intentions,  to- 
wards voxir  country.  His  conduct, 
invariably  the  same,  has  not  ceased 
for  one  moment  to  show  him  as  a 
faithful  and  irreproachable  ally. 

That  what  he  lias  been,  he  will  (I 
declare  it  to  you  in  his  name)  con- 
tinue to  be— witness  again  to-day  the 
approaching  commimity  of  perils  to 
be  shared  at  a  great  distsnce  by  your 
soldiers  and  ours. 

Thus,  hencetorth,  fully  reassured, 
oppose  an  error  too  much  spread. 
Great  nations  should  appreciate,  but 
not  fear,  each  other." 

The  writer  reckoned  that  his  cor- 
respondents had  not  read  Montes- 
quieu, who  may  stijijily  us  with  a 
rejoinder  to  these  taunts:  "Iln'en 
est  pas  de  la  consternation  d'un  peu- 
pie  belUqueux,  qui  se  toume  presciue 
toujours  en  courage,  comme  de  celle 
d'une  vile  populace,  qui  ne  sent  que 
sa  foiblesse"  (GramleKr  Diead- 
emce  de§  RomaiMM,  iv).  Neither  the 
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cofttuflwnt  nor  the  imuiili'f  ^Ave 

been  stopped  by  these  artifices  in 
their  prroaratious  for  defence,  but 
one  hm  been  taken  to  give  no  need- 
less offence  by  a  too  open  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Government  in 
the  volunteer  movement. 

Parliament  voted  for  this  year 
229,557  men  for  the  army;  of  these, 
106,902  are  for  Indian  service.  De- 
daeting  these  and  the  troops  on  co- 
lonial service,  depCts  of  regiments 
abroad,  and  non-combatants,  ine  toUd 
force  of  the  line  for  home  service 
amounts  to  73,691. 

Embodied  militia,  21.f^<'^.  The 
whole  force  of  militia  which  (ioTem- 
ment  is  empowered  to  ruse,  is 
120,000 :  of  these,  besides  the  force 
now  embodied,  there  are  31,000  in 
training  and  ht  for  service.  There 
are,  moreorer,  10,000  penaioneia  and 
10,000  yeomanry. 

The  total  available  force  in  the 
kingdom  amounts,  therefore,  to  about 
100,000. 

Our  fortresses  require  nearly 
70,000  men  to  garrison  them,  but  of 
tiioie  of  oooiae  only  a  portion  need 
be  regulars.  For  immediate  action 
in  the  held,  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
where  yeomanry  and  pensioners 
"Would  be  useleei,  there  remain  60,000 
trained  soldiers,  or  about  the  force 
which  Piedmont  or  Bavaria  could 
aend  into  the  field.  We  ehonld  be 
obliged,  if  an  enemy  auddenly  landed, 
to  offer  battle  between  the  south  coast 
and  London,  with  about  two-thirds 
of  these,  or  40,000  men.  Now  Aua- 
tria  lost  Solferino  with  133,000. 

But  whereas  it  is  the  character  of 
an  abaolnte  gorwnment  to  be  power- 
ful in  attack,  bat  inoapable  of  a  pro- 
tracted defence,  a  free  country  which 
has  preserved  its  own  rights  is  un- 
fitted to  attaek  thoae  of  other  atotes, 
but  has  greater  resources  for  defence, 
"The  youth  of  the  country,"  said 
the  Registrar- General  in  his  Sep> 
temberiepcvt,  **  are  srowing  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  add  a  battalion  to  its 
strength  every  two  or  three  days." 
The  militia  may  be  increased  by 
65,000  men.  The  regular  army  at 
home  is  to  be  raised  to  100,000  men, 
by  an  addiuon  of  26,000.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  volunteer  movement 
will  render  a  great  number  of  troops 
of  the  line  available  in  the  field. 
Supposing  the  lifle-corps  to  relieve 


the  army  of  lull  the  ganiaoB  dntf, 

34,000  more  regulars  would  come 
into  line.  In  the  spring*  a  general 
might  therefore  take  die  field  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  largest  >vluch  is 
likely  to  invade  us,  namely,  60,000, 
whom  we  can  even  now  concentrate 
on  a  given  point  without  diminiahing 
the  garrisons  or  calling  home  a  single 
soldier  from  abroad— 34,000,  allow- 
ing the  fortreeeea  to  be  defended  one 
half  by  volunteers,  or  by  the  militia 
yet  to  be  raised— 26,000  being  the 
addition  which  is  proposed  for  the 
army,  in  all  120,000  men.  This 
leaves  106,902  for  India,  4  5,364  for  - 
the  colonies,  34,000  for  garrison  duty, 
65,000  nuHoa,  which  the  Government 
has  the  authority  of  parliament  to 
raise  in  addition;  60,000  volunteers 
being  the  amount  at  the  present  time. 
In  case  of  war,  next  summer  England 
would  be  able,  without  extraordi- 
nary exertions,  to  have  under  anna 
152,266  men  on  foreign  service,  34,000 
soldiers  of  the  line  in  garrison,  00,000 
additional  militia,  60,000  volimtcers, 
10,000  yeomanry  and  10,000  pension- 
ers, besides  an  army  of  120,000  men 
in  the  field,— altogether  450,000  men, 
exclusive  of  the  native  army  in  India. 

Important  alterations  are  likewise 
taking  place  in  the  organisation  and 
discipline  both  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Flogging  has  been  subjected  to  such 
reetnetiotts  as  to  deprive  it  of  vrliat 
was  offensive ;  and  the  pay,  which  re- 
mains in  the  army  at  the  rate  fixed 
ill  17U7,  will  be  raised.  The  position 
of  tike  militia  towards  the  regular 
army  is  to  be  modified,  and  the  re- 
cruiting system  reformed.  In  the  navy 
a  regulation  has  been  introduced 
which  is  to  do  away  with  imntess- 
ment,  by  offering  enormous  advan- 
tages to  seamen  who  will  volimteer 
for  tlie  naval  leseifo.  Its  ehief  pro. 
visions  are  as  follow : 

"  A  volunteer  must  not  be  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

He  must  within  the  ten  yeaia  pva» 
vious  to  his  joining  the  reserve  have 
been  five  years  at  sea,  one  year  of 
that  time  as  an  A.B. 

A  volunteer  will  at  once  reoefre 
an  annual  payment  or  retainer  of 
6/.,  payable  quarterly. 

H  e  will,  if  he  ftiioiis  his  obUgatkma 
and  is  in  the  reserve  the  requisite 
time,  receive  a  nension  of  not  less 
than  12/.  a  year,  wlienever  he  beoomea 
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incapacitated  firom  earning  a  liveli* 
booa,  or  at  lAxty  years  of  age  if  not 
previously  incapacitated. 

His  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  place  of  drill  will,  when 
necessary,  be  provided. 

He  will,  during  drill,  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  retaining  fee,  the 
same  pay,  victualling,  and  allow- 
•noM,  as  a  seaman  of  the  floet. 

He  will,  if  called  out  on  actual 
service,  receive  the  same  pay,  allow- 
ances, and  Tictnals,  and  have  the 
same  prospect  of  promotion  and  prize- 
money,  as  a  continuous-service  sea- 
man of  the  fleet,  and  he  will  on  ioin- 
ing  receive  the  same  dofthing,  hed- 
dang,  and  mess-traps. 

He  will,  if  wounded  or  injured  in 
actual  service^  receive  the  same  pen- 
sion as  a  seaman  in  the  navy  of  the 
same  rating. 

He  will  be  eligible  to  the  Cuuiit- 
Guard  Service  ttd  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. 

A  volunteer  must  attend  drill  for 
twenty-eight  days  each  year;  he 
may  do  so,  so  far  as  the  convenience 
of  the  public  service  vdW  admit,  at  a 
time  and  plave  convenient  to  himself ; 
hat  he  cannot  in  any  case  tain  less 
than  seven  days'  diill  at  any  one 
time. 

Be  mast  not^  without  special  per- 
mission, proceed  on  a  voyage  that 
will  occupy  more  than  six  months. 

He  must  appear  before  some  ship- 
ping-master once  in  every  six  months, 
unless  he  has  leave  to  be  abroad 
longer,  and  he  must  report  every 
change  of  residence  and  employ- 
ment. 

In  order  to  earn  a  pension,  he  must 
continue  in  the  reserve  as  long  as  he 
is  physically  competent  to  serv^  and 


he  must  also  have  been  in  the  force 
fifteen  years  if  engaged  above  thirty, 
or  twentv  years  if  engaged  under 
thirty.  In  reckoning  this  time,  ac- 
tual service  in  the  fleet  will  count 
double. 

Volunteers  may  be  called  upon  for 
actual  service  in  the  navy  by  royal 
proclamation.  It  is  intended  to  ex- 
ercise this  i^wer  only  when  an  emw- 
gency  requires  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  naval  force  of  the  country. 

A  volunteer  may  in  the  nrst  in* 
stance  be  called  out  for  thn  c  years. 
If  there  is  then  actual  war,  and  he  is 
then  serving  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships,  he  may  be  required  to  serve 
for  two  years  longer;  but  for  the  ad- 
ditional two  years  he  will  receive  2d» 
a  day  additional  pay.'* 

Such  {ire  a  part  of  the  preparations 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
sense  of  insecurity,  and  by  which  our 
military  strength  and  organisation 
will  be  considerably  chimgcd.  An 
actual  war  with  France  would  lead 
to  still  greater  changes,  and  they 
would  extend  to  every  part  of  the 
State.  We  cannot  feel  safe,  for  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  deserved 
immunity  frwn  the  calamities  of  war. 
We  have  more  reason  to  fear  the 
consequences  of  the  political  quiet  of 
England  thmi  the  political  necessi- 
ties of  France.  They  have  earned 
retribution  for  her  policy  in  the  Ita- 
lian war,  which  she  was  bound  and 
able  to  prevent;  and  for  her  insane 
and  criminal  alliance  with  the  revo- 
lution by  which  her  chief  enemy 
holds  his  power.  The  words  of  n 
French  minister,  last  March,  may 
yet  come  true :  '*  L'Angleterrep^ein 
les  Ixais  de  la  guerre." 
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FOREIGN 

1.  State  of  Franoe, 

*«  I  do  not  wisli/'  laid  Otnsot,  <*  to 

depreciate  my  country ;  but  I  wish 
it  possessed  \\\o  things  which  I  found 
in  England, — a  Christian  people,  and 
Strong  institutions."  The  d&ect  in- 
flucnco  of  religious  sentiment  on  the 
political  life  of  a  nation  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  public  opinion  of  thii 
conntiy;  and  the  moral  bearings  of 
the  state  of  society,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  fate  of  the  country,  are 
eommonl  j  overlooked.  Now  tiM  fft- 
mily  is  the  point  where  society  most 
directly  exhibits  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  spirit  that  uitmatM 
it  necessarily  governs  the  State  as 
well.  Marriage  is  the  common  ground 
on  which  the  State,  the  Church,  and 
eivil  ftociety  meet ;  where  natural  and 
supernatural  life  combine  with  each 
other,  and  where  we  can  best  mea- 
sure the  power  of  religion  in  the  State. 
The  condition  of  society  is  so  nearly 
0<mnected  with  the  policy  of  govern - 
mentli  that  it  is  important  to  examine 
some  of  its  aspects  in  France,  and  to 
touch,  howe\cr  lightly,  on  the  sinf^u- 
lar  and  melancholy  spectacle  which 
the  French  people  presents — alone 
among  all  civilised  nations.  A  hxh- 
torian,  ^ho  might  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  he  had  not  become 
nearfy  the  most  obscene,  of  French 
writers,  has  exposed  truly  the  reli- 
gious reason  of  tlie  destruction  of 
domestic  society  in  the  educated 
classe^  and  the  economic  cause  of 
Its  rain  among  the  lower  orders. 
Both  are  peculiar  to  that  country : 
*'  Si  noa  lots  de  succession  ne  faisaient 
la  femme  riche*  on  ne  se  marierait 
plus,  du  moins  dans  les  grandes 
Tilles.  Les  femmes  sunt  elev^es  dans 
un  dogme  qui  n*est  i)oint  le  ndtre." 
This  is  true  ;  but  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  formerly  religion  was  no 
cause  of  aeparation/lbr  it  was  almost 
as  eompletely  extinct  among  women 
as  among  men.  It  is  the  revival  of 
religion,  chietU*  among  women, — and 
the  number  of  nuns  is  86,S00,  whilst 
that  of  monks  is  only  0000,— that  has 
altered  this  of  late.  Of  the  peasant 
proprietor  our  author  says :  '*  Par  un 
tra?ail  furieux,  aTeugle^  de  trds-mau« 


AFFAIRS. 

vaise  agriculture,  il  luttcavcc  levau- 
tour.  Cettc  terre  va  lui  6chappcr. 
Plutdt  quecela  n'arriTe,  11  s*y  entsr- 
rera,  s'il  lefaut;  mais  d'abord  sur- 
tout  sa  femmo.  ("est  pour  cela  qu'il 
se  marie,  pour  avoir  un  ouvrier.  Aux 
Antilles,  on  achate  un  n^gre;  en 
France,  on  epnusc  une  femme.  On 
la  prend  dc  faible  app6tit,  de  taille 
mesquine  ct  petite,  dans  Vid^  ou'eUe 

mangera  moins  EUe  s  attdle 

avec  un  ane  (dans  les  terres  l^geres), 
tt  Chomme  pousse  la  chamte.**  Thus, 
on  the  ground  alike  of  religion  and 
economy,  the  two  most  irresistible 
forces  are  allied  for  the  demorolisa- 
tion  and  destruetiom  of  Fkench  ao- 
ciwty, 

'I  hc  result  of  this  combination  of 
moral  and  physical  causes  is,  that 
although  it  is  m  the  nature  of  fhinga 
that  a  multiplication  of  means  of 
subsistence  should  be  followed  by 
an  increase  of  population,  yet,  for  too 
last  few  years,  France  has  arrived  at 
a  conditi')n  in  which  marriages  aro 
less  frequent,  cluldren  less  numer- 
ous, and  the  people  diminidied  both 
in  strength  anrl  numbers.  During 
the  ten  years  from  IS  11  to  18.50,  the 
overage  annual  number  of  marriages 
was  280,330  ;  but  in  1847 it  was  only 
249,797.  In  IRol  tlu  re  were  0000 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year  ;  and 
in  1862,  8000  less  than  in  1851.  Tb» 
average  of  births  fell  inconsequence ; 
from  902,812  for  the  years  1841  to 
1850,  to  949,164  for  the  four  following 
years.  Taking  the  whole  period  aince 
lS-50,  there  aj^pcars  fir  the  lirst  time 
an  excess  of  deaths  over  births, — tho 
aipersge  being  921,764  Inrths,  and 
992,764  deaths.  In  this  period,  there- 
fore, the  population  of  France  has 
reached  the  lurning-point,  and  has 
ceased  to  grow.  In  1806  Uie  annual 
increase  was  1'21  percent;  in  1821, 
0-31;  in  1831,  0  69;  in  1841,  0  42; 
in  1861,  0*22 ;  and  in  1866,  0-14. 
During  the  whole  period  of  peace  the 
French  people  increased  in  numbers 
more  slowly  than  any  other  of  the 
Europran  nations.  Frum  1826  to 
18  in  the  increase  per  geographical 
square  mile  was  :  in  England,  136  ; 
in  Belgium,  136;  in  Holland,  59; 
in  Lombardy,  80 ;  in  Bohemia,  73 ; 
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in  Prussia,  6S ;  in  Piedmont,  60 ;  in 
Naples,  49  ;  in  Scotliind,  31;  and  in 
France,  32.    Altogether  the  increase 
of  the  great  powers  since  the  terri- 
torial settlcnu'iit  in  ISlo  amounts,  in 
Prussia  to  70  per  cent;  in  England 
to  41 ;  in  Aiutria  and  RusNft  to  34 ; 
and  in  Fi  ance  to  20.    Other  nationB, 
sucli  as  Spain  and  Germany,  have 
declined  in  numbers  during  certain 
periods,  and  have  recovered  the  loss ; 
and  in  tlie  middle  ages  all  Europe 
was  depopulated  by  the  Plague.  Dut 
there  are  signs  which  indicate  that 
the  French  people  are  ill  a  decline 
from  wliifli  there  is  no  recovery. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  chil* 
dren  is  the  least  of  these  signs,  fbr  it 
is  not  authentically  greater  than  in 
other  countries.    In  1800  tliere  were 
48  to  every  1000 births;  in  1810,  J9; 
in  1820,  74  ;  in  1830,  70;  and  it  has 
not  since  increased.    ]5ut  the  pro- 
portion of  children  to  every  house- 
hold has  diminished.    In  Prussia 
(1849)  there  wero  192  persons  on  an 
average  to  every  100  taniilies  in  the 
towns;  512  in  tlie  coimtry.    In  Bel- 
gium (1846),  I  VJ  in  towns;  497  in 
the  country.    In  France  (1853),  39/5 
in  the  couutty;  368  in  towns;  299 
in  Paris.  The  aycrage  number  of 
children  to  a  marriage  has  varied 
in  Friuice  as  follows:  17H1-1784. 
the  average  was  13;  1801-1805,  4'4  ; 
1821.1825,  3*9;   1831.1835,  819; 
1812-1851,  3-21  ;  1S.3M8M,8-M.  So 
that  in  tea  families,  where  there  used 
to  1)6  on  an  average  44  children, 
there  are  now  hnrdly  31.   The  sub- 
division of  the  soil  h:is  nearly  reach- 
ed the  climax  beyond  which  it  will 
cease  to  supply  a  livdthood  to  the 
0¥mcrs.    Hence  the  country  people 
flock  to  the  towns  in  order  to  seek, 
in  the  employment  of  others,  a  sub- 
.sistence  which  their  land  no  lon<;er 
aiTords  tlicm.    Since  ISll,  all  the 
large  towns  have  greatly  increased  in 
stse;  in  five  years  Faris  inereased  by 
305,000  inhabittmts ;  and  the  popu- 
lation of  no  less  than  53  agricultural 
departments  has  diminished  in  the 
aggregate  by 430,000  inhabitants  dur- 
ing five  years.    Between  1850  and 
1854  the  number  of  landholders  in- 
creased by  263,893.    Landed  pro- 
perty is  now  so  subdivided,  that  the 
average  portion  of  each  proprietor  is 
hardly  half  an  acre  (23  ares,  33  ccn- 
tiares) ;  consequently  three  millions 


of  landowTicrs  are  too  poor  to  pay 
dircet  taxes,  and  five  millions  and  a 
half  pay  less  than  five  fiancs.  Eighty 
years  ago,  Arthur  Young  declared 
that  a  law  forhiddinf^  further  sub- 
division of  land  had  already  become 
neeessary.  The  demoralisation  in 
France  is  closely  connected  with  the 
economical  condition,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  despotic  government  rests 
ou  both.  They  form  the  basis  of  all 
speculation  concerning  the  policy  of 
France.  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  wliich  threatens  Europe 
from  a  nation  which,  in  spite  of  its 
moral  corrupfion  and  its  political  im« 
becility,  is  still  so  great  in  arms. 

The  chief  events  in  the  internal 
history  of  Frarce  have  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  attempt  to  increase  the 
liberty  of  speech  after  the  Italian 
victories,  and  the  rigour  with  which 
the  manifestations,  even  of  Catholic 
opinion,  have  been  repressed 

Nov.  2.  The  Duke  of  Padua  re- 
sigiied  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to 
M.  Jiillault.  (Jrcater  severity  began 
immetliately  to  be  used  towards  the 
press.  The  OwOTier  da  Dimanche^ 
tlie  (A'rrespondant,  the  Ami  de  hi  Ue- 
liuion,thii  Univera^  received  warnings, 
dount  de  Montalembert,  Count  d* 
IlauHsonville,  and  others,  were  pro- 
ceeded against  bv  the  government ; 
M.  de  Girardiu's  pamphlet  was  sup- 
pressed for  some  tune ;  M.  Vacherot's 
book  on  Democracy  was  forbidden. 
No  government  which  does  not  tend 
to  freedom  ean  tolerate  the  flee  dis- 
cussion of  its  acts.  liberty  of  speech 
cannot  subsist  where  more  essential 
rights  are  not  respected.  The  impe- 
rial government  is  not  founded  on  opi- 
ninii,  but  on  necessity  ;  and  recom- 
mends itself,  not  by  what  it  is,  butbv 
what  it  does.  It  has  no  party  which 
is  attached  to  it  on  principle.  J  at 
rompu/'says  Prince  Napoleon,  "avec 
lea  liouges;  Ics  legitimistes  m'out 
en  horreur;  les  OrlMnistesmed^tes- 
tent ;  et  quant  aux  Bonapartistcs — il 
n'y  en  a  pas,"  A  power  thus  consti- 
tuted is  often  obliged  to  maintain  it- 
self by  acts  which  are  in  themselves 
no  part  of  its  policy.  The  natural 
compensation  which  despotism  af- 
fords to  those  who  are  under  it,  is 
military  greatness.  It  substitutes 
the  inlluence  ot'lhe  state  for  the  hap- 
i  pincss  of  the  itaiion,  and  obtains 
I  power  in  the  place  of  freedom,  and 
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slory  instead  of  honour.  It  is  by 
tUs  means  that  theBmperar  has 
made  the  army  the  rami  support  of 

his  throne.  ,  , 

Recent  events  have  deprffed  him 
of  the  support  of  the  clergy,  whom 

he  loD^  endeavoured  to  make  the 
other  pillar  of  hia  power.   The  dan- 

r'  to  the  Pope  by  the  insurreetion 
the  Romagna,  which  at  any  mo- 
ment the  Emperor  could  crush  as 
easily  as  he  had  excited  it,  occa- 
sioned in  the  pastorals  of  the  French 
Bishops  the  first  determined  and  ge- 
neral effort  to  influence  his  policy 
by  general  opinion.  He  has  been  in- 
duced thereby*to  do  all  in  hIa  {wwer 
to  prove  that  he  is  not  to  be  so  influ- 
enced, and  to  show  to  the  Church 
that  he  is  not  in  need  of  her  support. 
Every  power  created  or  preserved 
by  an  independent  force,  believes 
that  the  force  on  whidi  it  depends 
may  deetvoy  it;  and  seeks  accord- 
ingly to  emancipate  itself,  and  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  its  ally.  The 
newspapers  were  forbidden  to  pub- 
lish the  pastorals  of  the  Bishops ;  sub- 
sequently it  was  decreed  that  they 
were  not  to  enumerate  the  names  of 
those  who  issued  them ;  finally, 
they  received  orders  not  to  speak 
even  of  foreign  Bishops  who  did  the 
tame.  So  that  the  clergy,  by  their  ho- 
nourable  and  courageous  :ict,  incroly 
provoked  a  defiance.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Emperor  believes  he  has  a  cer- 
tain method  <rfreeovering  their  aid 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  him,  by 
throwing  on  England  the  odium  of 
encouraging  the  insurrection  against 
the  Pope ;  and  by  undertaking,  in 
order  to  gain  the  Catholic  sympathies 
he  has  lost  in  Italy,  a  war  with  Pro- 
teetunt  England,  after  having  tried 
to  win  the  rcvolutionisti  by  a  war 
with  Catholic  Austria. 

8.  Audrian  Reform, 

1.  Ott  21.  Baron  Hubner  waa 

replaced,  as  minister  of  police,  by 
Baron  Thierry.  Hiibner  waa  popu- 
lar ;  and  his  retirement  was  caused 
by  a  difference  witik  Baron  Bruck, 
the  minister  of  finance.  Each  offered 
to  resign,  and  the  Emperor  accepted 
tlio  leiigpatioa  of  Hubner.  It  was 
hitherto  unusual  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  themselves  to  cause 
the  retirement  of  any  of  the  minis- 


ters,  or  era  to  beooneknown  to  the 

public  Hen  of  the  most  oppoelte 

opinions  administered  separate  de- 
partments ^^ithout  disciissionor  com- 
munication with  eaidi  other.  The 
ministrv  did  not  form  a  imitv ;  and 
under  ^etteniich  and  Buol  there 
waa  no  eoondl  of  ministers.  Bach 
reported  separately  to  the  Empe- 
ror ;  each  had  his  own  organ,  and 
could  exercise  a  control,  so  far  as 
his  own  office  was  concerned,  over 
the  official  iirL'an  (>f  the  government, 
the  Wiener  ZtUuna.  Schwarxenbcrs 
was  president  of  tne  flftt  council  of 
ministers,  of  which  he  had  the  entire 
commandL  It  was  a  natural  result  of 
the  situation,  in  which  the  empire 
had  to  be  reconstructed  by  united 
councils ;  and  the  position  of  the 
young  Emperor,  who  owed  the  throne 
to  some  of  the  new  ministers,  made 
it  easy  fat  them  to  fiarm  themselves 
into  a  united  and  powerful  body. 
Under  Count  Kechberg  this  plan  has 
been  revived,  and  the  strongest  eign 
of  its  action  b  the  retirement  of 
Hiibner.  His  successor,  Thierry,  was 
formerly  in  office,  but  has  lived  in  re- 
tirement since  the  death  of  Schwan- 
enberg. 

The  occasion  of  the  diflerence  be- 
tween Brack  and  Hiibner  waa  the 

publication  of  the  accounts  of  the 
national  loan  of  1854.  The  sum 
had  been  fixed  by  the  Empcrur  at 
60,000,000/.,  and  the  minister  of  fin- 
ance had,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
in  the  absence  of  any  public  control, 
exceeded  sum  by  11,157,1101. 
The  miniater  ofDolioe  leAieed,  it  ia 
said,  to  impose  suence  on  the  press 
on  this  su^ect,  and  declined  to  re- 
main in  olnoe  witii  so  aifeitrary  a 
OOllcague. 

The  financial  question  has  been  the 
occasion  and  means  of  obtaining  the 
liberties  which  most  European  na- 
tions have  enjoyed ;  and  in  Austria 
it  seems  that  the  flaancial  difficulty 
ia  likely  to  lead  to  similar  reeulta. 
The  necessity  of  establishing  a  con- 
trol upon  the  Exchequer  was  Drought 
home  to  every  body  by  the  discovery 
of  the  vast  sum  by  which  the  limita 
fixed  for  the  national  loan  had  been 
exceeded  in  consequence  of  the  Ita- 
lian war.  Another  flaaneial  opera- 
tion of  Baron  Brack,  undertaken  to 
supply  funds  for  the  war,  was  still 
more  fatal  to  Austrian  credit.  He 
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levied  a  flvc-per-cent  income-tax  on 
the  iutcrest  ot  the  national  debt.  This 
nmsure,  by  Mrhich  the  state  obtained 
only  400,000/.,  was  ruinous.  The 
funds  fell  from  sixty-four  to  forty  per 
eeat  between  Apnl  22  and  May  2. 
IiSSt  year  a  commencement  of  eco- 
nomical reform  had  been  attempted ; 
for  the  tiret  time  since  1848,  there 
was  no  extraordinary  supply  de- 
manded for  the  army.  Altot!;ether 
a  saving  was  effected  of  1,622,450/. 
Bat  the  Italian  war  followed,  and 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseoh  the  resources  of  the 
empire  have  been  greatly  increased ; 
but  the  expense  of  the  administra- 
tion has  grown  with  equal  rapidity. 
In  1848  the  income  amounted  to 
12,212,735/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
16,728,800/.  In  1858  the  income  was 
28,254,072/.,  and  the  expenditure 
81,608,7101.  Thedeftdthasamoimt- 
ed  every  year,  on  an  average,  to 
4,500,000/,  The  civil  service  cost,  in 
1847,  3.200,000/.;  in  1857,7,600,000/. 
The  police  cost  200,000/.  in  the  first 
year,  1,000,000/.  in  the  latter.  Until 
1849  the  department  of  justice  cost 
a&nuaUy  about  (H>0,000l. ;  in  1880  it 
noanted  at  once  to  1,100,000/.,  and 
is  now  above  1,600,000/.  Public  In- 
stroetion  has  risen,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  ftom  280,000^  to 
880,000/.  The  ministry  of  commerce 
increased  its  demand  from  1,000,000/. 
to  2,230,000/.  Roads  cost  660,000/. 
in  1846,  and  l,SOO,000(.in  1856.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  expenses  of  the  late 
war,  the  public  debt,  which  amount- 
ed in  1848  to  88,800,000/.,  has  risen 
to  173,300,000/.,  and  the  annual  in- 
terest from  3,300,000/.  to  8,600,000/. 
Nevertheless  the  public  debtof  Atis- 
tria  is  smaller  in  proportUm  to  the 
phy.sical  resources,  and  even  to  the 
population  of  the  country,  than  that 
of  meet  other  states.  In  England  it 
amounts  to  more  than  420  shillings 
a  h»ad ;  in  Holland,  348  ;  in  France, 
242;  in  Belgium,  176;  in  Sardinia, 
148 ;  in  Austria,  only  86  shillings. 

It  is  felt  now  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  continue  without  lead- 
ing to  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Aoom- 
mission  was  appointed  in  October 
to  revise  the  system  of  taxation, 
which  is  founded  on  an  obsolete  com- 

Ctation.  The  land-taz»lbr  instance, 
I  not  Tailed  finr  many  jeais»  dur* 


ing  which  the  value  of  land  has 
greatly  altered,  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  state.  But  a  se- 
vere system  of  economy  is  the  most 
necessary  step  to  bring  income  and 
expenditure  on  a  IcTcL  Hitherto 
each  minister  made  his  demand  for 
the  necessary  supplies ;  and  the  min- 
ister of  finance  had  to  procure  them 
as  he  eonUL  For  ten  years  it  nsTer 
happened  that  the  expenditure  was 
kept  within  the  origmal  estimate. 
The  war  department,  in  particulai', 
made  extraordinary  demands* 

November  11.  Ihe  Emperor  an- 
nounced to  the  minister  of  finance 
his  determination  that  the  expendi- 
turc  of  ISGO-Gl  should  not  exceed  the 
revenue  of  tlie  state;  and  he  ap- 
])uinted  a  commission  to  examine  the 
budget,  and  propose  the  necessary 
reductions.  The  report  is  to  be  ready 
in  March,  and  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  tiie  eotmdl  of  state  and  to 
deputies  of  the  nation.  By  this  im- 
portant measure  a  new  system  is  in- 
augurated :  the  expenditure  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  income ;  and  the 
estimates  are  to  be  settled  by  a  com- 
mission, instead  of  being  prepared 
separately  by  each  minister.  A»  the 
oihc-ial  body  would  give  uo  security 
to  the  public,  they  are  only  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  ofiicial  know- 
ledge. The  control  is  to  be  rested  in 
the  council  of  state,  which  thus  ob- 
tains a  new  consequence,  and  a  body 
of  notables,  who  will  be  summoned 
b^  the  Emperor  imtil  there  are  pro- 
vincial estates  by  which  they  can  be 
appointed,  Thu  is  a  great  step  to- 
wuds  the  restoration  of  the  finances 
and  the  credit  of  Austria  ;  for  it 
brings  the  financial  administration 
imder  the  control  of  public  opinion 
and  general  interests. 

2.  Though  we  hear  little  just 
now  of  the  Austrian  Concordat,  and 
though  many  think  that  it  will  never 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the 
recent  reforms  indicate  a  change  of 
policy  and  an  abandonment  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  new  ministry  confirm  the 
policy  and  derdop  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  that  measure.  Whilst 
the  Conventions  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Baden  with  the  Holy  See  exhibit 
the  infiiwBoa  of  the  Coneordat  upon 
the  Protestant  govanmonta  of  Oer* 
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many,  the  statute  for  the  Hungari.in 
Protestants,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  munieipal  law,  display  its  action 
within  the  empire.  And  it  is  a  re> 
markable  sign  of  the  broad  and  states- 
manlike views  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  a  great  promise'  of  its 
stability,  that  whereas  the  resist- 
ance to  it  has  been  founded  chitHy 
on  political  grounds,  its  consequences 
have  been  more  easily  and  more  tho* 
roughly  developed  in  politics  than  in 
religion,  and  the  analogous  reforms 
of  the  State  have  been  sooner  ac- 
complished than  the  reforms  of  ilio 
Church.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
whereas  the  benefits  which  it  was 
fitted  to  bestow  on  religion  depend 
upon  the  gradual  execution  of  so 
many  special  provisions  and  detaib^, 
which  is  a  work  of  time,  and  one 
which  the  government  itself  is  un. 
able  to  perfonn,  in  the  concession  of 
the  Concordat  itself  a  principle  was 
acknowledged  and  adopted  by  the 
government  which  was  susceptible 
of  the  widest  application  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  stale,  and  by  w  hich 
the  goyemment  was  necessarily 
bound  in  respect  of  all  other  cor- 
porations. This  is  the  principle  of 
self-government ;  the  notion  that  the 
power  of  tlie  state  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain dctinite  functions ;  that  all  that 
lies  beyond  its  immediate  sphere  is 
subject  to  different  local  authorities ; 
and  that  in  its  own  sphere  the  busi 
n(  ss  of  government  is,  for  the  most 
part,  to  issue  orders,  not  to  execute 
them ;  -  in  a  word,  that  government, 
but  not  administration,  is  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignly.  The  Concordat 
bestowed  no  privileges  on  the  Ca- 
tholic riinirli.  but  gave  her  free- 
dom by  acknowledging  the  limits  to 
the  authority  of  the  t»tate.  For  the 
Church  in  Austria  WSS  deprived  of 
her  freedom  for  the  same  reason  that 
all  other  liberties  were  assailed,— in 
ordor  to  establish  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Emperor.  The  establishment 
of  the  Josephine  absolutism  weighed 
on  civil  and  religious  liberty  alike; 
and  whilst  it  provoked  an  insurrec- 
tion on  bt  h'ilf  ot'the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution, and  in  T^  rol  arising  against 
oonscription,  in  Brabant  it  provoked 
revolution  chiefly  by  interfering  with 
the  seminaries.  The  injury  done  in 
Church  and  State  by  tlic  absoIuti>t 
system  had  to  be  repaired,  in  Qiiirch  | 


and  State  alike,  by  the  adoption,  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph,  of  the 
system  of  autonomy.  The  Josephine 
absolutism  required,  as  the  first  con* 
dition  of  its  triumph,  the  destruction 
of  the  indcneudeuce  of  the  Church ; 
the  political  freedom  which  was  in- 
augurated in  1848  could  not  exist 
until  that  in  dependence  had  beenfint 
restored  to  her. 

But  a  neeeasary  eondi^n  of  the 
recovery  of  this  complete  independ* 
ence,  tne  real  security  for  the  reli- 
gious success  of  the  Concordat,  is 
that  the  principle  on  which  it  rests 
should  prevail  in  all  other  matters,  • 
and  that  it  should  become  an  unalter- 
able rule  and  precedent  in  all  things. 
Then  all  other  liberties  will  be  its 
guarantees ;  and  those  who  enjoy 
them  will  be  pledged  to  its  support. 
In  isolation  it  would  wither,  and 
would  prove  a  great  misfortune  alike 
to  the  Empire  and  to  Uie  Church.. 
The  provisions  of  the  Concordat  ean- 
not  be  carried  out  in  the  Church  until 
its  principles  prevail  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  Lsoiution  which  has  hitherto 
subsisted  that  has  impeded  so  much 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

The  great  unpopularity  of  the  Con- 
cordat in  and  out  of  A.u»tiia,  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants*  has  asto- 
nished many  persons,  and  has  de- 
ceived some.  Considering  that  its 
primary  purpose  was  to  reform  a 
Church  whieh  was  perhaps  the  most 
demoralised  in  Europe,  it  is  natural 
that  those  who  found  themselves  in- 
cluded in  the  menace  and  in  the 
need  of  reform  should  have  protested 
loudly  against  it.  The  first  oppo- 
sition proceeded  from  the  laity,  to 
whom  an  ecclesiastical  reform,  in  the 
shape  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiv- 
ing, was  eminently  di&tasicful.  We 
ha  ve  heard  a  celebrated  historian  of 
this  country  explain  the  spread  of 
Puseyism  among  the  clergy  and  its 
unpopularity  among  the  laity,  on  tiie 
ground  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  former  to  increase  to  the 
utuiost  their  own  power  and  import- 
ance. The  common  run  of  people  in 
Austria  did  not  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Concordat  better  or  other- 
wise tiian  thb.  Religious  reforma- 
tion is  its  nature  most  distasteful 
to  those  who  need  it  most.  This  ap- 
plies unfortunately,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  lower  ordoa  both  of  the  se- 
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cular  and  regular  clergy.  It  placed 
tiiem  more  immediately  tinder  epis- 
copal control ;  and  the  Bishops,  it 

was  believed,  were  filled  vrith  an  in- 
Quisitivc  and  innovating  spirit,  very 
UMnningly  opposed  to  tnat  of  the 
good  old  time.  But  whilst  it  ap- 
peared to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
clergy  merely  an  instrument  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  Biehopa,  the 
Bishops  themselves  were  long  the 
chief  obstacles  to  its  accomplishment ; 
as  long  as  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Vienna  lived,  the  thing  was  impos- 
aible.  The  Concordat  was  disliked 
by  the  Austrian  CathoUcs,  because 
-  it  threatened  destmetion  to  the  sys- 
tem in  which  they  were  brought  up. 

But  the  motive  of  political  oppo- 
idti<m  was  etill  more  potent  no 
idea  is  more  unpopular  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  the  present  day  than  that 
of  self-govcrameut.  Poreign  liberal- 
ism demands,  not  freedom,  hut  par- 
ticipation in  power.  Now  power  in- 
creases according  to  the  number  of 
those  who  share  it.  No  authority  is 
irresistible,  no  tyranny  boimdlcss  and 
hopeless,  but  that  which  is  ^^^eldcd 
by  a  majority  over  a  minority.  No 
despotism  is  more  complete  than  that 
which  is  the  aim  of  modern  liberals. 
Now  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment does  not  diTlde  the  power  of 
the  State,  but  limits  its  extent.  This 
is  the  medieval,  Christian,  Teutonic  ; 
that  is  the  ancient,  Pagan,  Koman 
sYstem  of  polity :  the  modem  notion 
that  independence  is  commensurate 
with  nationality,  a  consequence  of 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  which  was  won  dcrfully 
slow  in  developing  itself,  has  been 
since  1848  the  chief  instrument  and 
amdHary  of  tiie  liberal  and  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  It  places  the  no- 
tion of  national  independence  above 
that  of  individual  liberty,  and  holds, 
Indeed,  the  latter  of  no  consequence 
as  compared  with  the  former  ;  whilst 
the  libiiral  doctrine  subjects  the  de- 
sire of  freedom  to  the  de&e  of  power, 
and  the  more  it  demands  a  snare  of 
power,  the  more  it  is  averse  to  ex- 
emptions from  it.  This  is  the  aspi- 
ration of  nations  which  know  not 
what  freedom  is.  Where  the  people 
is  sovereign,  it  wishes  to  exercise  its 
sovereignty,  not  to  he  restrained  in 
do  exercise  of  it. 

In  the  Austrian  revolution  the  two 
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movements  were  combined.  The  con- 
stitutional party  desired  the  utmost 
concentration  of  nower,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  wielded  by  a 
parliament;  the  national  party  de- 
sired the  iupremacy  and  independ- 
ence of  the  several  predominantraces. 
Neither  desired  to  set  bounds  to  the 
power  which  it  intended  to  consti« 
tute.  Least  of  all  was  fireedom  na* 
derstood  by  the  old  bureaucratic 
party,  whose  rule  the  revolution  in 
great  measure  overturned. 

Isk  a  word,  the  liberal  parties  in 
Austria,  as  in  most  places,  are  the 
chief  enemies  of  liberty.  Nothing 
proves  this  more  remarkably  than 
the  fact,  that  the  statute  in  favour  of 
the  Protestants  has  been  received  in 
mueh  the  same  way,  with  as  mneh 
opposition  on  religious  as  well  as  po* 
litical  grounds,  as  the  measure  which 
gave  freedom  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  rationalists  among  the  members 
of  both  Churches  disliiced  an  act  by 
which  the  Church  would  be  rein- 
vigorated  and  relived ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bureaucratic  and  liberal 
antagonism  to  self-government,  to 
what  is  called  a  state  within  the  state, 
has  brokfln  out  with  great  violence 
on  both  occasions.    In  Austria  reli- 
gious liberty  is  not  better  understood 
than  civil.   So  far  from  being  really 
the  wish  of  the  Hungarian  Protest- 
ants, it  was  as  much  dreaded  by 
them  as  the  Concordat  by  the  de- 
generate mass  of  Gatholics.   On  the 
whole^  they  were  a  completely  de- 
graded and  demoralised  body.  The 
progress  of  rationalism  and  unbelief, 
which  was  great  ihronghont  Austria, 
was  more  rapid  among  them  than 
among  the  Catholics.   The  Protest- 
ant revival,  whidi  has  been  as  con- 
spicuous an  event  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  Northern  Gear- 
many  as  the  analogous  movement  in 
England,  has  not  penetrated,  among 
the  Protestants  of  Hungary.  Axis- 
tria  was  totally  removed  trom  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  Ger- 
many until  1848 ;  and  Hungary'  haa 
been  little  influenced  even  by  what 
passed  in  Austria.    In  1866,  the 
newspaper  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  Protestant  faculty  of  Heidelberg 
writes,  "InUpper  Austria  pious  cler- 
gymen and  laymen  are  more  often 
heard  to  complain  of  the  internal  de- 
cay than  of  the  external  oppression 
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of  the  evangelical  church."  In  the 
fame  pajpeTi  three  years  later,  an 
Austrum  Ptolntaiit  writes,  "  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
the  Augsburg  as  well  as  of  the  Hel- 
▼etic  Confession  arc  so  degraded,  that 
they  do  not  know  wliat  is  contained 
in  the  Bible,  much  less  what  they 
are  called  on  to  preach."  So  long  ago 
as  1840,  a  report  from  Hungary  in  the 
Dhief  Protestant  periodical  of  Ger- 
many affirms,  *'  that  the  Evangelical 
Church  has  not  only  imbelievers,  but 
for  the  pnoat  part  immoral  penom* 
in  her  pulpits,  ~  drunkards,  gam- 
blers, adulterers  among  them."  The 
Protestant  faculty  of  theology  at  Vl* 
pim  nfused  last  winter  to  allow  a 
noAstor  to  lecture  who  belonged  to 
Ibo  school  of  Strauss.  The  Upper 
Consistory,  <m  tiheoontrary,  dacuved 
that  these  opinions  are  "  in  harmony 
with  the  prmciple  of  Protestantism, 
and  a  consequence  of  the  historical 
derelopment  of  erangsUcal  science." 
In  the  report  aboTe  quoted,  of  a 
AuLKaiian  Luihcoan,  we  read  that, 

WW  fow  ezseptioos,  the  Pxotsstsnt 
BOUlity,  which  neither  knows  nor 
respects  the  doctrines  of  its  Church, 
remains  faithful  to  it  only  because 
U  dreads  the  stdet  eommandments 

of  Catholicism  It  is  not  too 

jnuch  to  say  that  not  ten  of  these 
men  an  UTmg  who  ean  ptetend  to 
Itnow  Chrisdsaity,  or  to  nave  read 

the  Bible  They  do  nothing 

Ibr  the  clergy,  and  give  them  no 
proof  of  their  existence  but  by  treat- 
ug  them  rudely,  insulting  them  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  going  to  law  with 
Hiem.  Gonsequeutly  taose  pastors 
are  best  off  where  the  landlord  is  a 
Catholic,  and  in  whose  home  no  Pro> 
testant  nobleman  resides.  ,  .  .  Im- 
morality and  unbelief  have  laadhed 
such  a  height  in  many  Protestant 
schools,  that  a  father  cannot  commit 
his  children  to  them  without  trem- 
bling. Many  parents  prefer  sending 
their  children  to  Catholic  schools." 

This  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  worse 
tiiaa  might  nave  Dean  said  of  oumv 
parts  of  Catholic  Austria.  In  both 
cases,  it  was  the  result  of  the  decline 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  influ- 
*  ance.  The  Austrian  goTemment  has 
made  two  attempts,  on  two  different 
principles,  to  supply  a  remedy  for 
a  eonditlon  of  tfimfs  ao  deplorable 
and  ao  dangerona  to  tha  aCata. 


In  1791  the  Protestant  synods  pro- 
posed a  system  of  seif-gOTenunent^ 
which  nerer  laceiTed  the  sanction  of 
the  government,  because  a  part  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  intrij^ucd  to  pre- 
vent it.  In  1854  a  Uungarian  buper- 
intendency  petitioned  ^oTemmeot 
against  it,  saying  that  "it  is  kno\*Ti 
bv  exoerience  that  the  Protestant 
Ciraicn  cannot  constitiite  its^  by  ita 
own  means ;  that  an  agreement  is  not 
to  be  thought  of;  that  at  all  times,  in 
every  question,  there  had  been  quol 
awiia  M  seasMs:  the  object  of  ttair 
efforts  was  a  well-ordered  religioBi 
community,  governed  by  a  strict  duZ 
cipline,  standing  under  the  influenca 
of  n.  M.  the  Emperor."  An  eminent 
Protestant  divine  of  Prussia  wrote 
last  August,  in  a  leading  Protestant 
organ,  "Let  not  the  goTcmment  as* 
pcct  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
from  a  general  synod  under  present 
circumstances;  it  would  only  be  the 
arena  for  the  eo^Uet  of  Magyar  pin- 
tensions,  and  a  renewal  of  the  scenes 
of  1791;  but  let  it  bestow  it  by  the 
anthoflty  which  bdUmgs  to  govern- 
ment  from  above ;  for  the  time  for 
the  perfect  self-government  of  the 
Church  is  certainlv  not  yet  come." 
The  project  of  1791  was  never  exe- 
cuted; and  so  long  as  the  Catholic 
Church  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  goTemment,  it  woold  hnvt  baaft 

inconsistent  to  giva  tllO  ftotaatttti 

entire  immunity.  In  1849,  when 
Hungary  was  reconquered  by  a  Pro- 
testant general,  Haynau,  he  pro* 
claimed  martial  law,  and  subiected 
the  Uun^sarian  Protestants  to  the  ad- 
ministraoon  of  the  state,  depriving 
them  of  most  of  their  rights.  Martiid 
law  was  abolished  in  1864;  and  Aug. 
21, 185(i,  a  law  was  proposed  for  the 
conaidentioa  of  the  rroteatant  aeala* 
siastical  authorities,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  consistorial  system  of 
Germany.  At  the  head  of  the  whole 
Church  was  to  be  an  floclealaatical 
council,  consisting  of  fiye  members 
of  each  confession,  appointed  bj  the 
Empefor  for  lift,  to  aereisa  tim 
supervision  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  conduct  the  affEiirs 
of  the  Protestants  generailv.  This 
law  gave  them  greater  freedom  than 
they  enjoyed  in  any  Protestant  state. 
The  celebrated  Protestant  diTin^ 
Hase,  of  Jena,  daelandt  <*Wab  in 
(Hoianj  al  knal^  ahmUd  be  tikj 
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agreeably  surprised  if  Hen  Von 
MHUncr  (Prussivi  OuUus  minister) 
were  to  publish  a  project  of  law  for 
tke  goTenuuent  of  lUe  Cliurch  ia  aft 
loyil  ft  maimer  Comt  Thm  hat 
(lone  it  in  this  itistancc,  and  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  congregation  should 
be  as  iiillv  secured  as  in  this  imperial 
schemiu  It  had  doM  all  that  could 
be  done  long  as  the  consistorial 
principle  was  maintained  i  and  that 
iiaaMBt  waa  maiiitaiiiad  fiw  tiM  laka 
of  the  Protestant  Church  iti^.  Not 
only  was  the  decline  of  faith  and  mo- 
rtis so  notorious  that  eminent  Pro- 
taatantdifiBfla  implored  the  Bmperoir 
to  assume,  as  in  other  states,  tbe 
office  of  Defender  of  the  Faiifa^  but 
th«  laity  aanvdied  an  exottBtw  eon- 
trol  over  the  clergy.  To  meet  this, 
the  position  of  the  clergy  was  raised, 
the  presbyteries  received  jurisdiction 
in  morals,  the  clergy  w^e  to  preside 
in  all  ecclesiasticfu  assemblies,  the 
diaaipUne  of  the  Church  was  placed 
telmirliaiida.  TUa  waa  the  paat 
abjection  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  the  plan.  They  rejected 
it,  demanded  a  general  s^uod  to  de- 
aide  on  their  ooaatittttion«  and  in 
particular  insisted  upon  the  equal 
ri^hta  of  laity  with  the  clergy.  Thua 
this  constitution,  which  was  admired 
and  envied  in  Germany^  and  by  which 
the  believing  minority  of  the  Hun- 
ttrian  Protestants  would  have  had 
diiir  iSiith  and  their  position  pro- 
tattad  against  the  rationalistic  ma- 
jority,  feU  to  tl\e  ground.  In  a  word, 
the  Protestant  religion  would  have 
bean  aafer  in  the  hands  of  a  consoi* 
entioui  Catholic  minister  than  in 
tboee  of  the  Protestanta  themselves. 

It  iroiild  ha?a  been  ^mr  dittenlt 
in  the  long-run  to  find  a  rule  of  con- 
duct which  would  have  been  gener- 
ally acceptable.  If  the  govemmeot 
acted  in  harmony  with  tna  traditions 
and  rules  of  Protestantism,  it  would 
have  dissatisiied  the  minority;  and 
In  the  politioal  oonditlon  of  Baneary, 
every  such  occo^iion  would  haifO  Men 
aagerly  taken  up.  This  danger  is 
perhaps  not  lessened  by  the  grant  of 
complete  iudapendenoe ;  but  politie- 
ally,  the  project  of  1859  was  a  gross  in- 
oonaistency*  The  govemmentt  which 
teft  tba  Cfttholio  Church  to  her  e^ 
lawi.and  gnirianoa,  could  not  assume 
a  guardianship  over  the  Protestant 
community,   it  might  have  been  in 


the  true  interest  of  the  Protestants, 
but  it  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  Btate;  it  was  consequently  an 
act  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  siva 
the  atatoto  of  September  im.  It  la 
only  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not 
given  sooner.  The  moment,  not  the 
maimer,  of  ffhring  it,  emboldened  the 
discontantaS  Ibmnviana  to  renew 
their  opposition.  It  was  a  welcome 
instrument  to  the  national  party  in 
Hungary,  who  ware  aUa  to  «io 
pretext  of  religion  to  promote  their 
plans  of  independence.  Many  of  the 
Protestant  assemblies  rejected  the 
statute,  and  prayed  the  fenperer  to 
recall  it.  The  reply  was,  that  it  waa 
definitive,  and  that  they  must  mako 
the  beat  of  it.  The  ar^nment  of 
the  Protestants  was,  that  m  accept- 
ing it  as  a  gift  from  the  Emperor, 
they  sacriiic^  their  right  to  legislate 
for  themeelvaa.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint against  particulars,  but  the 
general  right  was  claimed.  In  the 
•ame  aeaaion  at  which  they  gave  thla 
answer,  the  Protestants  of  Oldenbiurg 
decreed,  that  in  their  gymnasium 
in  the  town  natural  history  was  to 
be  taught  in  Hungarian.  Where 
this  spirit  of  opposition  did  not  pre- 
vail, the  statute  was  accepted  vnth 
graUtude.  At  Neaaohl  a  ttrnm* 
strance  was  propoaod,  but  after  a  de- 
bate of  six  hours  was  rejected,  and 
an  address  of  thanks  was  carried. 
The  aamo  thing  hmened  in  many 
communities,  chiefly  those  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  This  confirm* 
the  view  we  have  taken,  that  it  ie  on 
national,  not  religiouB  grounds,  thaH 
the  difficulty  is  made ;  for  the  Lu- 
therans in  Iltmgary  are  mostly  Oer- 
mans,  and  all  the  Calvinists  are 
Magyars.  The  patent  is  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Concordat;  and 
the  paragraphs  determining  the  rein* 
tions  of  Church  and  State,  cduoatioa^ 
the  administration  of  Church  pro- 
perty, criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy,  the  enpport  to  bo  ghren  by 
the  secular  arm  to  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements, exactly  correspond  to 
the  similar  paragraphs  of  the  Concor- 
dat. 

The  Protestants  ore  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  their 
own  way,  and  to  be  sovemed  by  their 
own  Iftwa.    They  have  what  they 

have  wished  for,  though  against  the 
advice  of  the  best  divines  of  orthodox 
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Protestantism.    Whether  it  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  or  of  those  amongst  its  no- 
minal pcoteaoiB  who  are  really  its 
encmic?,  is  yery  uncertain ;  at  any 
rate,  the  goTemment  has  done  its 
duty,  and  Ibe  Conoordat  haa  home 
its  fruit.    It  was  demanded  in  the 
name  of  indifference;  it  has  been 
granted,  like  the  Concordat,  on  the 
principlo  <tf  true  toleration.  True 
toleration  consists  in  this,  that  where 
aeveral  churches  aubaist  together, 
eacih  shall  be  protected  by  the  itate 
in  the  exercise  of  its  self-goveniment, 
and  enabled  to  live  according  to  its 
own  laws.   Keal  liberty  confers  on 
tiie  xdi^va  oommunit;^  the  protoc« 
tion  ofUic  state.  This  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  indifCer- 
ence,  by  whidi  freedom  ofoonaciencc 
is  commonly  justified.  One  demands 
freedom  for  the  Cliurch  from  the 
State;  the  other,  freedom  for  the 
ehnrclmian  from  his  Church.  One 
guards  religion,  the  other  guards 
against  it.   One  asks  for  immunity 
for  religion,  the  Other  for  immunity 
against  religion.    One  is  founded  on 
faith,  the  other  on  unbelief.    One  is 
a  product  ofpolitical  enlightenment, 
the  other  ofreligioua  decline.  The 
principle  of  one  is,  that  the  con- 
science cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
state  in  matters  of  religion ;  of  the 
olher,  that  the  atate  cannot  hate  a 
OTnafiMftPft  in  matters  of  religion. 
Both  are  equally  remote  from  the 
view  which  admitted  penal  laws;  but 
while  one  protects  existing  religions 
on  grounds  of  equity,  not  of  in^ffer- 
ence, — ofpolitical  justice,  not  of  re- 
ligious agreement — the  other  ignorea 
liha  rights  of  religious  bodies  altoge- 
Iher,  and  admits  only  those  of  indi- 
Tidnala.  The  fotmer  is  the  Austrian 
principle,  and  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment is  assailed  by  the  ptirtisans  of 
the  latter  view.     She  acts  in  the 
.   name  of  freedom,  and  is  aasailed  in 
the  name  of  the  revolution. 

8.  The  same  policy  is  exhibited  in 
the  measures  which  tend  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of  municipal 
freedom,  which  is  demanded  both  in 
the  name  of  self-government  and  of 
Unanfti^l  economy.  The  increased 
expense  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  of  the  police,  and  of  the 
financial  management,  renders  it  ex- 
txamely  adyisable  to  take  off  the 


hands  of  the  state  and  of  its  too  nu- 
merous officials  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  labour  and  expense  of  these 
departments.    AccorcUngly  tha  not- 
ables of  each  province  were  sum- 
moned, in  the  course  of  October,  to 
meet  in  their  respectiTe  eapitals,  in 
order  to  propose  measures  suited  to 
local  requirements,  by  wliicli  a  gene- 
ral, harmonious  system  of  local  self- 
gOTSmmen  t  may  be  introduced.  They 
were  commissioned  to  consider  how 
much  of  local  affairs  could  be  left  to 
ioc«l  authorities,  and  how  much  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  of 
the  distribution  of  taxes  can  be  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.    Next  to  the 
Concordat  and  the  statato  of  the  Pro- 
testants, this  is  the  greatest  step  in 
the  direction  of  decentralisation,  and 
the  haidast  blow  to  tha  boreancratie 
system.   As  in  ^  foimer  cases,  the 
people  hare  not  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
tiiem,  or  capable  of  appreciating  and 
exercising  the  rights  placed  within 
their  reach.   It  u  a  common  thing 
abroad  to  find  village  politielana  who 
are  ready  to  discuss  the  aflairs  of  til0 
world,  and  to  criticise  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  country,  but  who  are 
incapable  of  attending  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  homes,  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  leave  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  scribes  at  the  desk. 
The  disenasion  of  the  municipal  law 
has  been  received  with  apathy.  This 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  same 
motives  of  disafietion  which  haTO 
induced  the  Hungarian  Protestants 
to  refuse  the  rights  which  were  of- 
fered them.   At  Esseg,  the  notables 
met  October  24th ;  and  diapanad  dw 
same  day,  after  registering  a  petition 
for  the  restoration  of  their  constitu- 
tion. At  Ihnsbnick,  tha  nolablaa  of 
Italian  Tyrol  stayed  away,  to  protest 
against  their  incorporation  m  the 
Austriim  monarchy.  Yet  these  meet- 
ings have  not  been  fruitless. 

October  \7.  Tlic  notables  of  Lower 
Austria  met  at  Vienna,  and  deter- 
mined  at  once  to  publiah  thalr  da- 
bates  ;  but  after  the  experience  of  tho 
first  day,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
reports  of  the  debates  shoiild  conceal 
the  names  of  the  oratna,  in  oonsiderap 
tion  of  their  being  unaccustomed  to 
public  speaking.  The  publication  of 
their  deliberations  was  InteoiM  10 
make  up  in  soma  maann^  by  inril* 
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ing  the  cooperation  of  public  opinion, 
for  the  absence  of  any  mandate  from 
Uie  people.  proeeedlnge  of^hc 
other  assemblies  are  not  known  in 
detail.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  la- 
IwQxs  of  fhe  anemUj*  at  Vienna, 
the  ]^rc8ident  declared  that  they  had 
famished  valuable  materials  for  the 
government  to  use  in  preparing  a 
law  which  should  render  one  common 
principle  applicable  to  the  various 
provinces.  A  member  replied,  that 
tiief  liad  spoken  only  their  private 
opiiuoof ;  wsl  they  had  no  authority 
from  the  people,  and  no  legislative 
power  from  the  crown;  and  that  no 
arrangement  would  be  iatialiietory 
without  a  representstfoii  of  tile  people 
in  the  several  provinces. 

That  is  now  the  great  difficulty 
iMftxre  tiie  government.   In  no  other 
way  can  both  the  legitimate  and  the 
insidious  demands  of  the  people  be 
met.  But  every  delay  makes  it  mora 
diffleolt  to  establish  a  representative 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  old  institu- 
tions, and  threatens  to  give  it  a  more 
and  more  revolutionary  character. 
The  best  thing  is  to  build  from  the 
foundations.    National  represeuta- 
tion  wHlumt  self-government  la  only 
a  pretext  for  increasing  the  power 
and  oppressiveness  of  the  State.  The 
Hungarians  are  still  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  settlement  of  the  new 
system  in  Austria ;  and  in  Hungary  it 
is  not  the  principle  of  democracy,  but 
of  natioaukity,  fnat  ^rerails ;  and  it 
is  not  the  revolutloiiists,  but  the  so- 
called  old  conservatives,  that  keep  up 
the  revolutionary  spirit.    Every  op- 
uurlmil^  has  been  taken  to  make 
demonstrations  of  Hungarian  patriot- 
lanu   They  endeavoiu  to  introduce 
the  Hmigniaa  language  into  the  imi> 
versities  and  schools ;  they  reject  the 
Protestant  liberties  because  they  are 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
nnmal  liberties  because  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  old  constitution, 
which  they  wish  to  restore.  With 
lidieohnis  nypoerisy,  the  nobles  who 
desire  to  recover  their  ancient  supre- 
macy, and  to  reduce  the  peasants 
once  more  to  the  level  of  serfs,  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  national  indepen- 
dence.   In  every  way  the  restoration 
of  the  Hungcurian  constitution  would 
be  a  retrograde  step  in  civilisation; 
and  this  character  is  most  visibly 
ahown  in  Uie  sqppeal  to  the  theory  of 


nationalities.  It  is  one  principal  re- 
sult of  the  progrc&s  of  mankind,  that 
physical  causes  are  gradually  over- 
come by  moral  motives;  that  history 
is  influenced  more  and  more  by  mind, 
and  b  less  dependent,  as  time  goes 
on,  on  matter.  The  effect  of  this  law 
on  States  is,  that  their  formation  is 
determined  by  political  reasons,  not 
by  natural  iimuences.  The  lowest 
influence  is  that  of  the  earth,  of  geo- 
graphical causes,  as  in  the  case  of 
^gypt.  The  influence  of  blood  is 
higher;  but  where  that  alone  pre- 
vails,  a  State  can  hardly  be  a  political 
body,  for  it  can  ejiist  only  by  a  poli- 
tical cause.  AStateexhibitapdnieal 
maturity  when  it  represents  a  politi- 
cal unity,  the  predominance  of  some 
political  purpose  or  system  over  na- 
tional and  pnysical  oaniers.  Per- 
manent conquest  is  a  proof  of  this 
maturity,  national  claims  are  no  such 
poot  We  have  in  modem  Europe 
instances  of  States  formed  in  obeu- 
ence  to  the  principle  of  nationality, 
such  as  Belgium  and  Greece;  but 
they  have  only  a  fictitious  and  arti- 
ficial vitality;  while  Poland  affords 
an  instance  of  political  deficiency 
leading  to  tiie  destruction  of  a  State 
which  was  held  up  by  a  courageous 
spirit  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  Hungary  it  is  ab* 
surd  to  a]^y  the  national  prine^ef 
for  as  far  as  nationality  is  concerned, 
Hungary  is  an  epitome  of  Austria. 
The  Hmuniiaiif  are  hardly  4,600,000 
in  a  popmiatioa  of  16,000,000. 

3.  The  War  in  Jforoceo. 

The  calculations  of  European  di- 
plomacy have  been  imexpectedly  put 
out  by  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Morocco.  It  has  furnished  a  new  in- 
stance of  the  totdl  nnd  irreconcilable 
divergence  of  Trench  and  English  in- 
terests and  policy  on  ahnoat  every 
point,  and  threatened  at  one  moment 
to  aggravate  the  coolness  which  sub* 
sists  between  the  two  oowntiieB  into  a 
serious  misunderstan^ni^  This  dan- 
ger has,  however,  been  removed;  as  the 
English  government  has  declared  it- 
self satialed  vrith  dedarationawhieh 
amount  to  defiance,  and  with  a  result 
of  its  interference  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  complete  failure.  But  it  is  of 
more  importanoe  as  announcing  the 
pceaence  of  a  new  element  in  ftttme 
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dip^omsde  eombinatioiu.  It  is  tiie 
first  serious  attempt  made  by  Spain, 
■incc  the  termination  ot  her  civil  wars, 
to  resume  in  some  degree  licr  old  po- 
sition among  the  great  powers. 

Since  the  ncccssion  of  thd  Empe- 
rov  Mulev  SoUman,  in  1794.  the  Em- 
pire of  Morooeo  mm  been  m  •  yerf 
unsettled  state.  Several  of  the  west- 
em  tribes  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  the  coast  became  in- 
fcsted  with  piratea.  In  tlM  aouth  also 
•&  independent  state  was  formed,  in 
one  of  uie  most  cultivated  provinces. 
By  these  rebellion)  the  authority  of 
tha  Emperor  was  much  abridged,  and 
his  subjects  have  been  troublesome 
naighboura  both  to  France  and  Spain. 
ThaiVfioeasor  ofMuley  SoIiiAsa,  Ab- 
derrahman,  died  in  August,  and  has 
been  followed  by  his  son,  Sidi  Mo- 
hamed,  who,  after  some  resistance 
and  confusion,  has  succeeded,  not,  in- 
deed, in  establishing  his  authority 
over  the  frontier  trib^  but  in  obtain- 
ing the  eommaad  olUia  eapitals,  Fes, 
Mequinez,  and  Morocco,  oTthc  army, 
and  of  the  treasure.  A  portion  of  the 
army  is  said  to  be  well  armed  and 
well  trained.  In  case  of  Infasion, 
the  Emperor  will  look  for  support  to 
many  thousands  of  irregular  horse- 
nun.  wliom  tlla  religious  saal  nd 
warlike  spirit  of  a  population  of  nearly 
8,000,000  may  be  expected  to  bring 
to  his  standard.  It  ia  said  that  a 
iraatdaal  of  religious  excitement  has 
oeen  awakened  among  the  l^Iussul- 
mans  all  orer  North  Africa.  The 
Freneh' posts  and  setdements  oft  the 
frontiers  of  Morot  i  o  have  been  at- 
tacked, and  signs  of  disaffection  and 
turbulence  have  appeared  even  in  the 
nominee  of  Algiwa.  ▲  Csvoa  under 
General  ^lartimprey  was  sent  against 
the  ofienders.  The  French  took  ad- 
iwktaga  of  the  diaofdared  atata  af  the 
ampire  of  Morocco  to  execute  ven- 

Seancc  for  themselves.  ITiej'  neither 
eclared  war  against  the  Emperor, 
nor  asked  him  to  punish  subjects 
whom  he  was  notoriously  unable  to 
xaatrain.  He  was  not  made  remmv- 
rfUa  for  his  own  weakness.  The 
French  expedition  did  its  WoA  witi^- 
out  difficulty,  and  with  no  consider- 
able result.  Yet  the  Trench  have 
lon^  been  supposed  to  antartani  Ihe 
design  of  extending  their  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  M  orocco.  After  the 
hateia  of  laljy  in  1844»  in  which  the 


praaant  Emperor,  SidHfohaaMd,  wal 

defeated  by  Bugeaud,  it  was  proposed 
to  annex  the  eastern  portion  of  Mo- 
rocco to  the  French  possessions.  Af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Fnneh,  ona  Of 
their  historians,  Thoraassy,  speaking 
of  certain  events  of  the  fiilceutk  ceA* 
tary,  propliesiaa  that  Frairaa  iviQ  hi 
necessarily  called  upon  to  repiaaaMi 
Christianity  in  Morocco,  **  et  y  com- 
battre  en  soldat  de  la  civiUsat>on4" 
And  the  learned  Orientalist,  Htfaiaadt 
tells  ns  that  the  rights  of  France  over 
Africa  are  not  of  yesterday  ;  for  when 
tha  Arabs  girerran  the  country  frott 
Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic,  thaj  flmd  at 
held  by  the  patrician  Gregory,  who, 
the  ^\jabian  authors  say,  was  a  Frank. 
If,  thdrefore,  ia  the  winateaath  ea»A 
tury,  the  French  resolve  to  extend 
their  African  dominion,  thov  will  bttt 
inflict  up(m  the  Arabs  ot  Barbary 
well -doaai fid  retribution  §m  their 
attack  upon  a  Ffeachmaia  of  the 
seventh, 

Beeh  ahaard  eewViawtinnB  aa  thaae 

are  common  in  the  literature  of  Impe- 
rial France,  and  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Some  of  the  best  histories 
have  been  wiittflft  with  the  design  of 
justifying  past  acts,  or  preparing  fti* 
turo  claims  of  the  government.  Such 
WW  Danfa  AtMery  Vmif,  Am* 
other  bears  the  significant  titles  £m 
quatre  Conquetes  de  V  Anjfieterre, 

The  moderation  of  the  French  on 
this  occasion  ii  anpleined  by  the  ilat 
of  a  simultaneous  quarrel  between 
Morocco  and  Spain,  which  the  Fleneh 
appear  to  hate  ffiwuantii.  aa  ft  eftui 
the  twofold  advantage  of  making  H<^ 
rocco  an  easier  prey  hereafter,  and  oi 
nursing  the  Spanish  urmy  into  a  ser- 
viceable appendafte  of  their  mm. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Portuguese  cont^uered  a  portion  of 
Northern  Afiioa»psrtaarMMcb  after- 
wards passed  into  the  handa  of  Spain. 
With  the  exception  of  the  important 
harbour  of  Ceuta,  they  are  merely 
pnal  settlswentfc  The  whele  popn* 
lation  does  not  exceed  12,000.  Of 
late  years  thev  have  been  constantly 
moleated  by  the  Moors;  and  the  Snf* 
tan  has  heen  obliged,  since  184o,  to 
keep  a  force  in  the  ncighbonrhootl  of 
Ceuta  for  tho  protection  of  the  Spn- 
nish  garrison.  This  did  not  pwtfmUt 
the  Moors,  last  Aup;u8t,  from  upset- 
ting the  boundary  stone  which  bore 
the  arms  of  Spain.  Redress  was  pro> 
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mised;  but  meantime  the  insults  grew 
into  open  attack :  August  23d  and 
S4th  the  garrison  had  engagements 
with  bodies  of  400  or  600  Moors. 
The  gOTemment  again  promised  re- 
Anw;  bnt  asked  Wft  tome  delay,  In 
consequence  of  the  dea*h  of  the  Sul- 
tan. ITio  delay  wn«i  extended  finally 
to  October  \  ^ih.  The  Spaniards  de- 
manded, not  only  that  their  assailants 
should  be  chastised,  but  that  their 
territorj  round  Ceuta  should  extend 
acPTHtl  ni&ea  farther  from  the  town, 
^e  ultimatum  of  the  Spanish  consul 
was  dated  October  16th.  For  a  prince 
in  uncertain  possession  of  his  throne, 
^oae  right  of  succession  was  dia- 

Euted  by  rivals  and  enemies,  it  was 
nposffible  to  punish  a  fanatioal  horde 
for  a  crime  in  which  himdreda  had 
pafClelprted,  and  of  which  «  Chris- 
tian power,  the  traditional  enemy  of 
the  state,  was  the  victim.  At  anch  a 
ttoflieiit*  too,  a  stnvBfider  of  tof  f  itory 
was  exit  of  the  question.  Perhaps,  if 
ithad  been  possible,  concession  would 
not  haye  been  adyisable.  A  national 
and  religions  war  is  verf  Ukely  to 
atrengthen  the  new  Emperor ;  and  by 
making  the  cause  of  his  turbulent 
ffti1i!}eete  hb  own.  h»  it  nioie  Ukdf  to 
obtaiii  their  obedienM  diaa  by  a  mil 

war. 

But  if  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was 
imwilling  aaiVflUflUnUlUelO  yield, 
the  Spanish  govemment  showed  still 
greater  Indiraoaition  for  a  pacific  ter- 
Bdtietloii  of flie  dlapiile.  9!he  fhiltMi 
has  declared  that  lie  would  gladly 
haye  left  the  Spaniards  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  in- 
flict ehaatisement  on  the  offenders. 
But  an  inglorious  raid  upon  the  pi- 
tatea  and  robbera  of  the  Riff  wtmld 
Hot  hsw  Mfvad  tllM  purpoae  of  the 
Spanish  goyemment,  which  is  in  need 
of  the  brilliancy  conferred  by  military 
success,  more  than  of  any  match  id 
aatiaflictkn.  The  aettlement  of  the 
French  in  Algiers  had  n  very  similar 
origin  to  that  of  the  Spanish  war  with 
Morocco.  The  goyeinment  of  the 
Itestoration,  weakened  and  dishon- 
oured by  the  intrigTies  of  the  Cham- 
bm,  sent  the  expedition  against  Al> 
clera,  under  the  Mfa&ialer  or  War,  fur 
ine  acknowledged  purpose  of  reco- 
Tering  popularity  and  influence  at 
home.  So  well  were  the  motiyea  and 
effecti  of  the  expedition  understood 
ia  fhnce^  tlut  tAottewa  of  tlie  llrat 


success  led  to  a  depression  of  the 
French  funds ;  for  the  glory  acquired 
by  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  minhk 
ters  threatened  to  consolidate  the  un. 
popular  goyenunent  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  notirea  which  zuided 
the  ministry  of  O'Donnell,  iflte  the 
ministry  of  Polignac,  are  founded  on 
a  just  calculation.  Military  glory  was 
the  origin  of  moat  Enropean  mon- 
archies, and  is  a  powerful  means  of 
restoring  them.  lo  our  age,  the  no« 
tion  of  a  war,  deliberately  undertaken 
fbr  ita  own  sake,  seems  a  crime ;  and 
a  war  in  which  an  element  ofreligiona 
enthusiasm  is  recognised  seems  an  act 
of  insanity.  Thonaanda  ivho  gladly 
hailed  a  war  against  Austria,  because 
it  menaced  a  power  peculiarly  Catho- 
lic, and  ultimately  threatened  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  hor- 
rified and  disgusted  at  the  raediaeyal 
affectation  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
martial  apiritii  aeeompnilcd  by  rell* 
gious  zeal.  Catholics,  to  whom  the 
crusades  seem  neither  useless  nor  fool- 
ish, and  who  are  as  ayerse  to  the  eyils 
and  yicea  engendered  by  peace  as  to 
the  horrors  of  war,  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  sympathising  with  the  feel- 
ing whSeh  oondemna  the  warlike  po- 
licy of  Spain.  It  has  already  borne 
fruit  in  awakening  the  energy  of  the 
people,  and  directing  it  to  a  common 
national  cause;  whilst  the  psrtlM 
which  divided  the  Cortes  have  put 
aside  their  diaaensions,  to  rally  round 
the  adminlittstioB  of  the  aeldier,  ifhtf 
romiscs  to  the  arms  of  Spain  a  splen- 
our  which  they  haye  not  enjoyed  for 
near  a  hundred  years.  A  successful^ 
war  is  a  great  matter  of  discipline^ 
and  organiastioa  In  the  netJon  whith 
wuean. 

^heoppoaMonof&ighmd,  alarmeA 

on  aceount  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  her 
commerce  with  the  African  barba- 
rians, at  the  prospect  of  any  exten- 
sion of  European  power  in  that  direo* 
tion,  has  adaed  greatly  to  the  enthu- 
siasm which  the  Spaniards  display 
for  the  irv.  .  It  not  only  promlMl 
military  glory  which  may  restore 
Spain  to  ner  place  among  the  na- 
tions, but  it  seryes  as  a  protest 
against  the  tnteffttence  of  Endand, 
whose  interference,  even  for  the  li- 
beration of  Spain  during  the  Penin- 
sular war,  was  always  regarded  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  In  two  pub- 
liabed  deapakhea  to  the  Engliah  ml* 
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niiter  at  Madrid,  Lend  John  BunU 
dsflnea  hu  ostensible  reaaona  for  be- 
ing alarmed  at  the  war  : 

"*  You  are  therefore  instructed  to 
ask  for  a  declaration  in  writing,  that 
if  the  Spanish  troops  should  in  the 
coarse  of  hostilities  occupy  Tangier, 
that  occupation  will  be  temponoy, 
and  will  not  extend  beyond  the  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Spain  and  Morocco.   For  an  occu- 

?ation  tin  an  indemnity  is  paid  might 
ccomc  a  permanent  occupation,  and 
such  permanent  occupation  her  Ma< 
jesty's  government  consider  incon> 
iistent  wiih  the  safety  of  Gibraltar.** 
You  will  further  state  to  his  ex- 
celloxcy  that  her  Migesty's  govern- 
amt  eameetly  dedte  that  thoe  may 
be  no  change  of  possession  on  the 
Moorish  coast  of  the  Straits.  The 
importance  they  attach  to  this  object 
cannot  be  overrated ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them,  or  indeed  for 
any  other  maritime  power,  to  aee 
with  indiflSmnee  the  permanent  oe- 
cupation  by  Spain  of  such  a  position 
on  that  coast  as  would  enable  her 
to  imnede  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
to  mam  frequenting  the  Mediten*- 
nean  tor  commercial  or  any  other 
puipoeea/' 

Other  objeetions,  portly  friendly* 
partly  hostile,  are,  that  it  makes  Spun 
more  completelv  a  vassal  of  France; 
that  in  so  ibrmidable  an  undertaking 
sueceaa  ia  rery  uncertain,  and  fiulore 
disastrous;  th:\t  success, by  draining 
Spain  of  colonists,  would  be  fatal  to 
her.  The  mllitaty  arguments  against 
the  war  are  serious  enough.  It  is 
likely  to  unite  under  the  Emir  the 
fightmg  men  of  many  tribes,  who  re- 
iect  his  authority  as  a  roler  in  peace, 
but  will  follow  tne  p^reen  standard  of 
Islam  to  a  Hoi  v  War.  The  Moniteur 
dttArmie  s^eaka  of  a  force  of  300,000 
men;  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
Prance  would  give  war-materials  to 
Spain,  Olid  that  England  would  do 
■s  naush.  for  Morocco.  Both  reporta 
have  been  contradicted,  and  itis  nard 
•  to  lay  which  is  least  likely  to  be 

true.  Meantime  Marshal  Pelissier, 
who  owed  his  Crimean  command  to 
his  African  fame,  has  been  to  Madrid, 
and  is  reported  to  be  the  author  of 
the  plan  of  campaign  irtiidi  the  pa- 
pers have  published. 

The  Saturday  Jieviewhrines  against 
the  war  an  argument  so  foolish  as  to 


tinow  mqiicum  on  the  tineerity  m 

well  aa  the  reasonableness  of  its  op« 

position.  "  The  French  immigranta 
(in  Algeria)  feed  on  tlic  civil  and  mi- 
litary expenditure ;  but  the  Spaniarda 
support  themselves  on  the  soil.  A 
Spanish  Morocco  would  tlierefore 
be  far  more  injurious  to  Spain  than 
is  French  Algcrid  to  France.  The 
latter  is  merely  a  burden,  but  the  for- 
mer would  bo  a  dangerously-attrac- 
tive  field  to  ihe  population  oi  the 
conquering  country.  '  The  Spani- 
ards are  therefore  advised  not  to  co- 
lonise, because  they  are  good  colo- 
nists; not  to  make  conquests,  be- 
cause  they  would  be  flourishing ;  not 
to  establish  a  source  of  wealth  on  the 
African  coast,  because  of  thebarren- 
neas  of  Old  Cai^tile.  A  flourishing 
agricultural  colony  in  Morocco  would 
be  a  great  resource  to  the  mother 
country.  Great  part  of  Spain  haa 
lost  its  productive  power.  The  trees 
and  the  springs  have  disappeared,  and 
cnltiTation  mui  become  impooiifale. 
The  reason  does  not  lie  in  tne  defl* 
cicncy  of  the  population.  The  popu- 
lation of  Spain  has  increased  with 
|{ieat  rapidity,  the  finances  are  much 
improved,  the  resources  of  the  coim- 
try  augmented.  Spain  is  probably 
twice  as  thickly  peopled  as  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  IL,  she  was  the 
foremost  power  in  the  world.  She  was 
never  strong  in  numbers,  and  it  used 
to  be  aaid  that  it  was  unheard  of  that 
10,000  real  Spaniards  had  ever  ap- 
peared on  a  field  of  battle.  The  di- 
minished population  was  a  symptom, 
not  a  cause,  of  the  decline  of  Spain. 
It  has  increased  without  producing 
any  increase  of  power ;  and  that  must 
be  sought  elsewhere.  But  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition  is  not  to  con- 
solidate the  Spanish  power  in  Africa, 
but  at  home.  The  £mperor  Napo- 
leon has  given  the  example  of  a  vast 
and  successful  war,  terminating  in  no 
acquisition  of  territory ;  and  if  the 
war  enda,  aa  it  ia  likdj  to  do,  in  pro- 
moting the  advance  of  the  French  in 
Africa,  the  awakening  of  the  national 
spirit  of  Spain  by  common  sacriticcs 
and  common  anffinringa  wmald  be 
cheaply  bought. 

The  fear  of  a  growth  of  the  Span- 
ish power  as  an  appendage  of  France 
is  certainly  occasioned  by  the  plans 
of  the  French  government.  But  the 
manifestations  of  the  patrioti&m  of 
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the  Spanish  people  haTe  never  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  France.  It 
is  only  by  making  her  strong  that 
Spain  can  be  made  independent.  On 
eveij  occasiou  on  which  the  national 
qpint  of  the  Spanish  people  has  been 
vigorously  aroused, — and  during  the 
last  150  years  there  are  three  in- 
stances of  it, — it  has  been  directed 
against  Franea.  We  cannot  but  re- 
joice at  the  present  attempt  to  revive 
Spain,  both  because  her  emancipation 
dflpenda  on  sn  hunrease  of  her  power, 
and  because  this  movement,  simul- 
taneous with  the  pacific  settlement 
of  lone  disputes  witn  Rome,  promises 
an  adlitioa  to  the  weff^t  of  Catholic 
influence  in  European  councils. 

Oct,  22.  The  announcement  of 
irar  was  looeiTod  enthnaiaatieally  bv 
the  Spaniah  Gortes.  The  English 
government  was  appeased  by  the 
promise  that  Tangier,  if  occupied, 
will  not  be  retained ;  and  in  Spain 
the  warlike  preparations  were  carried 
on  with  ffreat  vigour.  The  stormy 
veathcr  delayed  the  passage  of  tihe 
troops,  and  it  was  not  till  Nov.  18 
that  a  small  force  was  landed  under 
General  Echague,  who  encountered 
DO  resistanee  at  first 

Nov.  22  and  25.  The  Moors  were  re- 

j»ulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Short- 
y  after  this  engagement  O'Donnell 
•Rived  at  the  camp ;  and  Nor.  80  a 
new  attack  by  larger  masses  was  again 
repulsed  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
Sorallo,  a  ruined  puaee  buQt  by  the 
Moorish  Sultan  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  siege  ofCeuta,  which 
the  invaders  have  fortified,  three 
miles  from  Ceuta.  The  loss  of  the 
Spaniards  up  to  the  beginning  of 
December  amounted,  according  to 
their  oflldal  report,  to  88  killed  and 
844  wounded.  The  force  engaged 
on  the  Moorish  side  on  these  occa- 
sions consisted  of  about  4000  men  of 
the  regular  troops.  They  fought  with 
an  extreme  wrr  and  pertinacity, 
which  give  pronuae  of  a  spirited  re* 
iistanee  hereafter.  No  quarter  -was 
given  on  eitlier  skle.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  now  a  force  of  about  160,000 
men  at  the  command  of  the  Empe- 
ror. 

Dee.  9.  The  rain  had  delayed  the 
SRival  of  stores  and  ammimition,  and 
the  Spanish  advance.  They  sent  for- 
ward a  ooipa  on  the  road  to  Tetuan, 
whan  it  waa  attacked  by  a  much 
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larger  force  of  Moors,  and  met  with 
a  loss  of  280  men. 

Dec,  18.  The  advanced  guard  was 
again  imsuccessfully  attacked  on  the 
road  to  Tetuan,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
third  corps  enabled  the  Spaniards  to 
advance  m  force. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  has 
not  strengthened  the  feelmg  in  its 
£sTOur,  whidi  seems  to  be  nourished 
in  great  measure  by  the  wish  of  de- 
fying Enffland.  November  29  and 
80  several  liberal  papers,  the  IKim- 
ston,  Espana,  Conciliador,  and  Le<m 
Espanol^  were  prevented  from  pub- 
lishing articles  hostile  to  the  expe- 
dition. 

In  the  Basque  provinces,  which 
under  the  old  Spanish  government 
were  exempt  fimn  military  serriee 
altogether,  proof  has  been  given  that 
the  love  of  liberty  is  not  lost  among 
them  by  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
eooser^^tlon.  The  gorernment  haa 
attempted  to  obtain  an  equal  num- 
ber (3000)  of  volunteers  by  an  offer 
of  4000  reab  a-pieoe. 

The  prolonged  oonfemeea,  and 

the  signature  of  peace  at  Zurich,  did 
nothing  for  the  pacification  of  Italy ; 
and  the  revolution  has  proceeded  in 
its  course  without  encountering  sny 
external  impediment.  No  Italian  go- 
vernment has  made  the  smallest  at- 
tempt to  anest  it.  It  has  been  or- 
ganised by  Piedmont,  encourt^ed  by 
England,  tolerated  by  France,  who, 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men  on  the 
Po,  was  supreme  in  Central  Italy; 
whilst  Austria,  absorbed  by  internal 
afiairs,  abandons  her  Italian  interests 
to  the  keeping  of  her  new  ally,  and 
awaitsbetter  times  to  assert  her  power 
and  to  restore  order  in  the  Peninsida. 
If  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  settl^nent  of  liberated  Italy,  the 
obstacle  has  lain  in  the  nature  of  the 
parties  by  whom  it  has  been  at- 
tempted. There  is  a  positite  and  a 
negative  element  among  them.  One 
party  is  revolutionary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  unity,  one  for  the 
purpose  of  estoblishlng  repubUoan 
equality ;  one  is  Picdmontese,  the 
other  Kcd  Republican ;  one  has  in- 
fidel, the  other  Protestant,  tenden- 
cies ;  one  instigated  the  assassination 
of  Anviti,  the  other  fidled  to  puniah 
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his  murderers;  one  is  the  partr  of 
Mazzini,  the  other  of  CaTour.  AVnllst 
the  Mnttmeati  aad  designs  of  the 
two  partiM  wore  widely  different, 
they  agreed  in  the  preliminary  work 
at  a«iractloA,  in  wkMh  wm 
g^ad  to  be  aided  bjr  the  other.  Their 
mUianco  in  action  is  exhibited  in  the 
consent  of  Garibaldi,  the  arm  of  the 
S^publiean^,  to  pcrve  mder  Victor 
Emmanut  1,  Tlie  soldier-pnppet  of  the 
Liberals.  Jiut  though  these  men,  the 
iwtfwMBts  of  cbln  totilguofSf 
derstood  each  other,  the  intcllectunl 
principals  kept  aloof,  conscious  of  the 
dispute  that  was  comine,  and  each 
eager  to  overcome  the  other.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  a  letter  of 
Mazzini,  wliich  vrat  presented  to  the 
King  of  fltidliiUi  yfBrantAo,  mA  In 
which  he  speaks  with  not  undeserred 
contempt,  and^iith  the  consciousness 
of  superior  consistency  and  energy, 
«f  th«  polity  of  tiM  FkdaoBttM 
fftatesmen. 

'*  AudAcity,"  Mys  the  tribune,  in 
the  spirit  of  jl>flalon«  "It  the  genius 
of  strong  minds  in  difficult  times. . . . 
I  write  to  you  from  Italian  soil,  where 
the  persecution  of  a  govemmcnt 
>pUch  pntee  of  freodonwliile  treat- 
teg  with  old  ducal  sererity  the  exiles 
whohSTe  tMiflht  itthatword,»where 
Iht  mnn  of  •  dduded  people  aad 
the  cold  desertioA  of  men  now  in 
power,  who  were  once  my  friends, — 
would  almost  compel  me  to  believe 
Hiat  all  feeling  of  a  free  conscience  or 
ft  firee  future  is  dead  in  Italy.  .  .  You 
•poke  of  independence :  Itaiy  rowed 
taeeif,  and  ptf  you  60,000  rohm- 
teen.  But  this  was  only  half  the 
problem.  Speak  to  her  of  freedom 
and  unity,  and  she  will  give  you 
500,000.  * .  Ali,aii«,donoitepf«oth 
Italy  for  having  ^ycn  you  no  more ; 
rather  admire  her  for  having  thrown 
at  /avr  feet,  without  the  shadow  of 
a aoBipact,  the  Urea  of  OObOOOymmg 
men  in  the  face  of  a  propframmp  so 
mutilated,  so  contemptible,  and  so 
fllaaoiy,  as  that  wMck  you  plaead 
before  them.  .  .  .  But  those  who  sur- 
lOlind  yoQ  did  not  desire  it ;  they 
tftmWed  before  the  people ;  they 
iMred  tkat  fairwassd  aolkm  would 
give  it  increased  consciousness  of  its 
rights,  and  that  yon  would  learn  to 
ndanCand  it. . . .  Do  ymi  know  that 
your  agents  refused  the  initiative 
Which  the  people  of  Milan  ofieted  to 


assume  a  little  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war;  when.howerer/dw 
Austrians  were  few  in  number,  sod 
might  have  been  taken  at  a  disad- 
Tantu^e?  Do  you  know  that  they 
said  fo  MeOy,  when  dM  was  pi^ 
pared  to  rise,  and  imeasy  about  the 
delays  during  the  war,  •  No ;  wait 
for  the  signal'  ?  and  the  signal,  t9t 
seeretreaaoni,  was  never  given.  The 
insurrection  of  the  South,  increas- 
ing the  ardour  of  the  conflict  in  the 
If  orth,  ivonld  hare  estahUsliad  by  a 
single  blow  the  unity  of  the  more- 
ment,— established  in  your  name  the 
unity  of  Italy ;  and  none  among  the 
inanoeuwennrho  pressed  around  yon. 
desired,  or  ever  dared  to  denirc,  unity. 
....  Seduced  by  the  miserable  po- 
licy of  a  nfadaler  who  prafcnied  vm 
arts  of  Lodovico  the  Moor  to  the  part 
of  a  regenerator,  you  refused  the  arm 
of  our  people,  and  in  an  eril  hour  yon 
tefokM,  without  any  naeeastty,  the 
weapons  of  a  foreign  tyrnnt  as  alttm 
in  the  enternriae  of  our  liberation.  •  •  • 
Biro,  aire,  xb  tile  naroft  of  liottooff, 
in  the  name  of  Italian  pride,  break 
the  odious  compact !  Are  you  not 
afraid  that  history  will  say,  '  He 
traded  with  the  enthnalaam  of  HM 
Italians  to  feed  his  own  dominions*  ? 
...  Be  it  that  you  may  wish  to  pMi 
to  eternal  fame  wUh  poeteritT  as 
Life-President  of  the  Italian  Kepub* 
lie, — or  be  it  that  the  royal  dynastic 
idea  may  poesi»avour  mind, — Qod 
and  fho  nation  will  Maw  and  naoiM 

you  ;  and  I,  a  Republican,  and  reacy 
to  return  and  die  in  exile  to  preserre 
pure  and  intact  to  the  grave  the  faiflk 
of  my  youth,  shall  exclidm  With  mf 
brother  Italians,  'President  or  King, 
may  Ood  bless  yon,  and  the  nation 
§Bif  whom  yoQ  daivd  and  omk 
quered !'  *' 

The  Piedmontese  party  liare  hi- 
therto succeeded  in  keeping  the  di> 
rection  of  the  moventnt  in  the^ 
hands ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
Tuscany,  where  they  ei\joy  an  im- 
dlrided  and  nnqneafioncd  rrde^  tkb 
opposition  of  the  Republicans  con- 
tinually appears.  The  A^sociazione 
Unitaria  Jtaliana  at  Milan  issued  a 
programme,  in  which  the  liberafiOii 
of  Italy  was  founded  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  parental  authority,  the 
abolition  of  atanding  anniea,  and  tbe 
emancipation  of  women.  Bataati  only 
tolerated  the  aoaiety  on  eonditkm  that 
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the  two  last  points  should  bo  aban* 
doned.  Tho  attempt  of  the  Modencse 
dictator,  Farini,  to  puniah  tho  mur- 
dttm  of  AaflCi  wm  tattucoMeftii, 
and  rendered  him  unpopular.  Thir- 
teen persons  were  arrested  ;  but 
many  of  them  were  libcruted  ut  the 
diBiiiBd  of  their  friends.  The  schism 
between  the  two  national  parties  is 
ohiefljr  kept  alive  by  the  French  al- 
liiBOii  «w  by  the  question  as  to  tho 
dt^ee  of  subsernenoy  which  is  ad- 
missible. For  two  months  the  whole 
political  movement  in  Italy  has 
turned  on  these  two  points;  tM  the 
dominant  party  is  hard  pressed  be- 
twew  the  claims  of  the  revolutionary 
ally  and  the  authoritative  voice  of 
Franee.  Whilst  the  letter  of  Maszini 
is  the  moflt  important  dooumi'Ut  that 
expresses  the  wishes  of  the  former, 
the  policy  of  Franee  la  annonaeed  In 
a  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Victot  £»• 
manuel,  dated  October  20th : 

"It  was  necessary  to  conclude  a 
tntAj  that  should  secure  in  the  beat 
manner  possible  the  independence  of 
Italy,  which  should  satisfy  Piedmont 
waA  the  iviahea  of  the  population, 
and  yet  which  should  not  woimd  the 
Catholic  sentiment  or  the  rights  of 
the  sovereigns  in  whom  Europe  felt 
an  interest. 

I  believed,  then,  that,  if  the  Em- 
seror  of  Austria  wished  to  come  to  a 
naBk  underataadfaig  wi^  tae^  with 
the  view  of  bringing  about  this  im« 
portant  result,  the  causes  of  antago- 
nism which  for  centurieB  had  divided 
these  two  cmpiNa  would  dieappear ; 
and  that  the  regeneration  ot  Italy 
would  bo  effected  by  common  accord 
aad  wlthont  fttfUwr  hloodshad. 

I  now  state  what  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  essential  eonditione  <n  that 
leuneration. 

Italy  te  be  eempoeed  of  sercral  in- 
dependent  autes,  miited  by  a  lideral 
bond. 

Baeh  ef  Uiaie  states  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular npieaentallTe  ayatett  aM 

lutary  refonnii 

The  Confederation  to  then  ratify 
the  principle  of  Italian  natlettality ; 
to  have  but  one  flag,  but  one  qr>tem 
of  customs,  and  one  currency. 

The  directing  centre  to  be  at 
Borne,  which  should  be  composed  of 
representatives  named  by  the  sove- 
leigna  from  a  list  prepared  by  tho 
Chambeif  t  in  order  that,  in  thia  ape* 


cies  of  Diet,  the  Inflaence  of 

reiirninc^  families  suspected  of  a  lean- 
ing towards  Austria  should  be  coun- 
terbalaneed  by  the  element  romlting 
from  election. 

By  granting  to  the  Holy  Father 
the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Con* 
federation,  the  religious' sentiBiMt  of 
Catholic  Europe  would  be  satisfied, 
the  mural  influence  of  the  Pope  would 
be  increased  throughout  Italy,  and 
woald  enable  him  to  make  conoea* 
sions  in  conformity  with  the  legiti- 
mate wishes  of  tlic  populations.  Now 
the  plan  which  I  haa  fianned  at  the 
nioineiit  of  making  peace  may  still 
be  carried  out,  if  your  Majesty  will 
employ  your  influence  in  promoting 
it.  Besides,  a  considerable  advanoe 
has  been  already  made  in  that  di* 
rection.  « 

The  ceaaloa  of  Lombasdyi  with  a 
limited  debt»  la  an  aoeompliataad 
fact. 

Austria  has  given  up  her  light  to 
keep  gandeona  in  tha  olrong  plaoM 
of  I'iaeenaa,  Fanan,  and  Comma- 

chio. 

The  rights  of  the  aofcralgwa  hav«» 

it  is  true,  been  reserved,  but  the  in- 
dependence of  Central  Italy  has  also 
been  guaranteed,  inasmuch  as  all 
idea  ot  foreign  intervention  has  been 
formally  fct  aside;  and,  lastly,  Vc- 
netia  is  to  become  a  province  purely 
Italian.  It  la  the  reid  teteiaat  of 
your  Majesty,  as  nf  the  Peninsuls,  to 
second  me  in  the  development  of  this 
plan,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
best  results;  for  your  Majesty  can- 
not forget  that  I  am  bound  by  the 
treaty}  and  I  cannot,  in  the  Con* 
gresa  which  is  about  to  open,  wMn 
draw  myself  from  my  cngagementa* 
The  pan  of  Franco  is  traced  beliBro» 
hand. 

We  demand  that  Parma  and  Pla* 
cenra  shall  be  united  to  Piedmont, 
because  tliis  territorj  is,  in  a  strate- 
gical point  of  tiew,  mdispeoMAle  to 

her. 

We  demand  that  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  shall  be  called  to  Modena} 

That  Toecany,  augmented  per- 
liaps  by  a  portion  nf  icrritr^ry,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  Urand  Duke  Fer*  • 
dinand; 

That  u  system  of  modenle  (soiFs) 
liberty  hIki'H  be  adopted  fai  aU  the 
staus  of  Italy ; 

That  Avatila  ahall  ftnUy  dIaaB* 
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gage  hendf  from  an  inoeaaant  cause 

of  embarrassment  for  the  future,  and 
that  she  shall  consent  to  complete 
the  nationality  of  Yenetia  by  creat- 
ing not  only  a  sc^)aratc  representation 
and  adminiatnttion,  but  alao  aa  Ita> 
lian  army. 

We  danand  that  the  feitreaica  of 
Mantua  and  Pcschiera  shall  be  re- 
cognised as  federal  fortresses. 

And,  lasdy,  that  a  Confederation, 
baaed  on  the  zoal  wants,  as  %vell  as 
on  the  traditions  of  the  Peninsula,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  foreign  inHu- 
enee,  ahall  conaolidate  the  nbrie  of 
the  independence  of  Italy." 

This  letter  t^ives,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  loyally  and  of  fidelity  to  so- 
lemn engasements,  the  most  revbltt* 
tionary  ana  anti- Austrian  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  settlement  of  Villafranca 
which  it  was  capable  of  reeeiTing. 
The  two  points  most  remarkable  in 
it  arc  the  total  silence  respecting  the 
Komagua,  and  the  treatment  of  Aus- 
tria* lulrdly  oonaiateat  with  the  con- 
dnot  since  observed  towards  her,  and 
which  must  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
Ibtnre  wars  in  Italy.  The  Bmue  diet 
DeuxMondes  very  naturally  regarded 
the  motives  of  publication  as  not  less 
interesting  than  the  reasons  for  which 
it  was  written : 

Aa  to  the  matter  of  this  letter,  it 
might  be  said  that  it  is  a  friendly  ul- 
Umaiim ;  but  how  did  it  happen  to  be 
divnlged  }  Is  it  that  Piedmont,  with- 
out good  reasons,  has  declined  the  ad- 
"Vice  addressed  to  it  ?  Is  it  that  the 
Bmperor  is  compelled  to  take  the 
public  as  witnesses  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  exhortations  which  were  not 
lieeded?  Is  it,  rather,  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia  has  wished  to  show  to  hia 
Italian  friends  the  weight  of  the  con- 
siderations which  prevent  him  from 
acceding  to  hia  wishes?  We  had 
rather  believe  that  the  laat  anj^oai- 
tion  Is  the  true  one." 

We  may  answer,  that  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  sent  to  England 
for  publication  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, but  in  such  a  way  that 
ih»  communication  should  be  attri- 
buted to  Sardinia.  In  this  manner 
it  was  intended  that  it  should  pos- 
sess the  greater  weight  and  authority 
which  bdonga  to  a  confidential  letter 
to  the  king. 

The  immediate  consequence  of 
thia  emmum^  wis  to  hastea  the 


effivrta  of  die  Piedmontese  party  to  af- 
fect a  settlement  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  own  in- 
terests, which  should  be  so  decidedly 
the  unanimous  act  of  Central  Italy, 
that  it  should  not  be  revocable  by  the 
Congress.  Till  now  the  Piedmontese 
policy  had  aimed  at  protracting  tiie 
general  confusion,  and  preventing  any 
settlement  which  should  render  tho 
insurgent  states  independent  of  Sar* 
dinia,  until  the  duration  of  dis- 
order should  make  even  the  most  re- 
luctant eager  for  its  termination  by 
Uie  hand  m  Victor  Emmanuel.  But 
now  that  it  was  publicly  known,  with- 
out the  consent  of  him  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  that  Napoleon 
was  resolved  at  the  Congress  to  hdp 
Sardinia  to  no  more  than  Parma  and 
Piacensa,  whilst  the  augmentation 
of  Tuscany  was  supposed  to  mesa 
that  Piedmont  was  not  to  obtain  any 
maritime  addition,  there  was  need  of 
immediate  action.    In  the  last  week 
of  October  the  dictatorship  of  Caronr 
or  of  Carignan  began  to  be  spoken  of; 
whilst  the  opposition  of  a  portion  of 
the  refolatunistB  to  aanexatian  be- 
came louder  all  at  once.  Serend 
newspapers  received  warning,  or  were 
suppressed,  both  in  Piedmont  and  in 
Tuscany.   A  Piacenia  paper  said: 
"  Central  Italy  must  not  De  Pied- 
montised ;  for  nothing  is  less  suited 
to  a  free  people  than  the  laws  and 

administration  of  Piedmont  

To  exchange  our  laws  for  those  of 
Piedmont,  which  is  notorious  for  ita 
adminiatratiTe  conAision,  and  in  the 
incapacity  of  its  fimctioniiuieiii  WOOld 
be  an  abomination." 

November  7.  The  National  Assem- 
blies met  at  Parma,  Bologna,  and 
Florence,  At  Parma,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Farini,  the  Assembly  elect- 
ed the  Prince  of  Carignan  to  M  titoir 
Regent. 

November  8.  The  Assembly  at  Bo- 
logna resolved  that  the  governor,  Ci- 
priani, who  was  unT>opular  because 
of  his  connection  with  France,  should 
retire ;  that  Carignan  should  be  Re- 
gent cf  Romagna ;  that  the  Bardinian 
Constitution  should  be  introduced; 
and  that  Farini  should  be  ProTisiontt 
Governor. 

November  9.  Farini,  in  accepting 
the  office,  published  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  people  .of  the 
Bomaa  States: 
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"  Europe  knows  you  are  Catholics, 
and  that  you  belong  to  the  Church, 

well  at  the  Catholiet  of  all  other 
nations ;  but,  as  Italians,  you  belong 
to  Italy ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  love 
and  defend  your  country,  and  to  seek 
its  prosperity.  You  only  ask  for 
that  which  all  civilised  nations  have 
sought  for — namely,  liberty  of  speech 
and  conscience,  and  political  fireedom 
mad  equality.  You  also  demand  the 
application  of  those  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  public  right  of 
nations;  the  glorious  chief  of  that 
people  which  shed  its  blood  for  our 
cause  having  invited  us  to  become 
soldicrb  to  fight  for  the  independence 
of  Italy,  under  the  staadavd  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  to  become  free  citi- 
zens of  our  country.  Europe  knows 
that  it  can  seenre  the  peaee  of  Italy 
by  rendering  Italy  to  the  Italians. 
It  is  aware  that  we  are  ready  to  give 
the  necessary  guarantees  for  order 
throughout  the  country;  but  it  also 
knows  that  the  people  of  the  Ro- 
im*g^^i  if  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion should  he  of  no  aYafl,  sooner  than 
submit  to  the  yoke,  would  be  advised 
only  by  their  duty  to  their  country, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  path  of  hon- 
our." 

The  same  day  the  Tuscan  As- 
sembly voted  the  Regency  of  Cahg- 
nan,  vvith  only  one  disaenmit  Toiee. 

Nommber  10.  The  treaties  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Zurich.  Austria,  it  is 
said,  rafused  to  sign,  if  the  Sardinian 
gorenunent  accepted  the  Regency.  It 
would  unquestionably  have  amount- 
ed virtually  to  the  annexation  of  Cen- 
tral  Italy  with  Piedmont;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  step  from  which 
Piedmont  could  not  retire.  This  was 
the  answer  of  the  Piedmontese  to  the 
Emperor^a  letter  of  October  20th. 
Napoleon  telegraphed  at  once  to  Tu- 
rin, Vous  devez  refuser  la  re- 
gence ;"  and  subsequently  added  a 
ureat  of  an  armed  intervention  in 
conjunction  with  Austria.  This  re- 
revived  throughout  Italy  the  in- 
aignatfon  against  the  Trench  Em- 
peror which  had  been  caused  by  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca.  Azeglio  jmd 
Cavour  were  summoned  to  the  deli- 
herations  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
at  Turin.  Cavour  strongly  advised 
the  kin^  to  accept  the  r^ency  for 
hSf  cousin,  in  deunce  of  ma  &ape- 
iw^a  comimaid.  He  concei'ved  that 


it  was  impossible  that  he  should  vio> 
lently  undo  his  own  work,  and  send 
an  army  against  the  revolution  he  had 
incited.  Better  than  any  other  man 
he  knew  the  intimate  connection  of 
Napoleon  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  the  fsvours  with  which  he 
had  loaded  them ;  for  Cavour  himself 
had  been  the  confidant  of  those  in- 
trigues. He  calculated  that  by  taking 
on  their  own  responsibility  a  daring 
and  irrevocable  step,  the  Emperor 
would  be  forced  along  with  them,  and 
vrould  submit  to  leave  ui  their  hands 
the  conclusion  of  his  omti  enterprise. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing,  too,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Congress  with  the  au- 
thority of  a fait  accompli.  The  govern- 
ment would  obtain  in  a  far  greater 
degree  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian 
nation;  and  hi  easting  offthe  influence 
of  France,  they  could  reckon  on  the 
support  of  England.  Azeglio  is  said 
to  nave  supported  Cavour ;  also  Ra- 
tazzi  and  Monticelli.  La  Marmora 
and  Dabormida  urged  the  king  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  France ; 
and  their  prudent  coundls  parevaOed. 

Nov.  II.  l*he  Prince  of  Carignan 
refused  the  regency.  But  the  op- 
portunity which  had  been  brought 
about  with  so  much  trouble  was  too 
splendid  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it 
vras  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  conildence  of  the  three  assem- 
blies to  securCf  in  some  degree,  the 
predominance  of  Piedmont,  and  the 
probability  of  annexation,  without 
wholly  rejecting  the  imperioni  ad- 
vice of  France. 

Nov,  13.  The  Prince  of  Carignan 
received  Minghettl  and  Peruni,  who 
were  deputed  by  the  national  as- 
semblies to  offer  him  the  regency, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  following 
address: 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  oflfer ; 
and  tender  my  thanks  to  the  assem- 
blies and  the  peoples  of  Central  Italy, 
who  have  given  me  so  great  a  proof 
of  their  confidence.  I  believe  that, 
in  making  this  offer,  you  are  in- 
fluenced leaa  by  my  penonal  merits 
than  by  your  devotedness  towards  the 
king  and  by  your  feelings,  which  are 
not  only  liberal  and  national,  but  also 
those  of  order  and  respect  for  mon- 
archical institutions.  Weighty  re- 
presentations, reasons  of  j;K)litical 
propriety,  and  tile  approaching  Oon- 
gress,  deter  me,  much  to  my  regret, 
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from  respoixdifig  to  youi  appeal,  and 
•ocepting  tibe  charge  ofeod  to  bm. 
XhiB  forbcttranco  on  mj  part,  and 
the  sacrifico  I  n.i  tliuij  makingi  will 
fgove  more  iiticiui  to  the  intereaU  of 
Mr  coinmoa  country  than  if  I  had 
atted  otherwise.     Nevertheless,  I 

tught  to  do  an  act  of  aarvice  in 
ignattng  the  dieraliflrBaoncom- 
nagni  a«  the  person  who  ought  to  bo 
intrusted  with  the  te^mBj  «f  Cen- 
tral Italy. 

Betiun  mj  thanks  to  the  people 
you  represent :  tell  them  that  their 
peraeverance  and  their  general  con- 
duct deaerre  the  sympathies  of  Eu- 
rope i  tall  Aem  to  reekon  always  on 
the  king,  who  will  support  tlioir 
wialica,  and  who  will  never  aUaudou 
thott  wbe  intrMt  their  destinies  to 
UfloyaltY  ' 

Aipe.  Id.  The  Sardinian  gorern- 
Vsnt  issued  a  circular  daspetch  ez> 
plaining  ita  views  rdetilie  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Buoncompagni.  The 
moat  aigniiicant  paaaagea  wore  aa 
IbOowst  It  was  unpoMible  Ibr  bis 
Hf^csty.  as  well  as  the  prince,  not 
to  consider  seriously  the  motives 
vhich  bad  dictated  the  ofiers  of  the 
Aistinhlini  of  CsDtrel  Italy,  end  not 
to  concur  in  the  measures  9ug2;csted 
to  them  by  high  motives  of  expc- 
iiency  to  guarantee  hum  all  agitation 
those  countries  who  have  placed  their 
conftdenco  in  the  House  of  Savoy. 
His  royal  highness  has  accordingly 
believed  himMlf  able  to  appoint  the 
Chevalier  Buoncompagni  to  take  the 
regency  of  those  provinces  until  as- 
sembled Etirope  basregvlerieed  Uwir 

Eoaition.  This  proof  of  friendly  so- 
citude  will,  the  king's  government 
belisTes,  tranquillise  the  public  mind. 
CsBtred  in  oae  hand,  anthority  will 

be  more  vigorous  and  powerful.  It 
will  keep  in  a  respectfiil  atiitudo  tixe 
fiuBtioBs  wbieb,  prafiting  by  tlie  pub- 
lic impatience,  might  attempt  to  in- 
cite the  populations  and  the  army 
to  inconsiderate  and  dangerous  acts, 
la  a  word,  it  is  a  pledge  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Italy,  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Bvo|>e,  wliile  the  Coi^rcaa  are  deli- 
bsnlmg  upon  the  questions  unfolded 
before  5." 

To  this  arrangement  France  ob- 
jected, With  the  concurrence  of  Aus- 
tria ;  but  the  Piedmontsss  -govem- 
mcnt  insisted,  and  consented  only  to 
dianiiaa  Jiiioncoropagni  from  vutii 


sorvice.  He  was  to  be  reigaidad  as 
aeesptable  to  Ihe  Itaiiaiis,  both  aa 

being  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince 
of  Carignan,  and  for  the  })art  he  had 
already  played  in  ilie  I  uj>cau  revolu- 
tion. After  erplansfiows  bad  htm 
given,  France  accepted  the  compro- 
mise ;  and.  Not.  17,  the  aasembiisa 
of  Bologna,  sad  oCParaia  aad  Mo- 
dena,  expressed  their  thanka  to  Ca- 
rignan for  the  substitute  he  had 
recommended  to  them,  and  their 
raadhiess to aeespt bim,  Thoscthree 
states  were  subject  to  Farini,  himself 
u  Piedmontese  oAciaL  He  had  no 
great  indnoemsat  to  el;||eet  to  the 
appointment,  as  BofHtoOBipagiu  was 
to  reside  at  riorence,  and  he  was 
sure  to  remain  uroctically  supreme  ia 
the  autas  wbKa  be  formed.  B«t 
at  Florence  an  unexpected  opposi- 
tion arose,  liioasoli,  a  great  Tuscan 
nobleman,  who  for  six  months  had 
governed  the  country,  found  himarff 
suddenly  reduced  to  an  inferior  po- 
aition  beneath  a  man  whose  grade 
aad  reputattoa  w«ve  aei  eqaal  to  bia 

own.  In  offering  the  regency  to 
Carignan,  it  had  not  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Tuscans  to  offer  him  the 
right  of  appointing  a  regent. 

A'or.  19.  Ricasoli  protested  at  Tu- 
rin agaioat  the  nominatioo.  HegO' 
tiatioBs  ^iife  eivied  m  <sr  mmm 
time  before  Buoncompagni  was  al- 
lowed to  come  to  Florence.  Salvag- 
neti  settled  the  coaditiona  with  him 
at  ModaBa»aadBi0asoli  himself  wwg 
for  the  same  purpose  to  Turin.  Buon- 
compagni's  appointment,  is  accepted 
aa  apioiFialonalaifangfif  t  beaa- 
joys  neither  tha  Ivatre  nor  the  power 
of  3  regent ;  and  the  attempt  of  the 
biudiniana  to  anticipate  the  resoiu- 
tioBs  of  the  Bmpeepir  aad  of  tba  Ooft- 

^rcss  by  a  dedaivt  aiMfm  bit  OMI« 

pieteiy  failed* 
Heaatiawtbe  poa&tionorOainMildl 

was  as  great  a  difficulty  to  the  Pied- 
montese  government  as  the  question 
of  tlio  regency.  In  coniunction  with 
Fanti,  he  commanded  the  Tnlimfeaia 
and  irregulars  of  the  Italian  army, 
and  stood  as  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  revolutionary  army  on  tne  road 
to  Ancona.  His  army  conaistod  ef 
a  rabble  of  all  nations.  There  were 
at  one  time  6760  Piedmontese,  32iO 
Lombards,  1200  Veaetiaaa.  2160Kaa- 
politans,  500  Romans,  1200  Ilunga- 

mns,  ^0  ;^reneh  and  fingliah,  liO 
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Maltese  and  lonians,  260  Greeks, 
460  Poles,  870  Swiss,  160  otlxer  lor- 
fli^piMn,  and  about  800  eaoaped  male- 
ftfitan.  Between  these  men  and  the 
vegnlar  force  of  Fanti  there  waa  no 
good  undentaikling,  and  inaetion 
produced  symptoms  of  disorgani8a< 
tion.  Garibaldi  kept  them  in  motion 
on  the  frontier  of  the  marches,  in 
Older  to  attraet  tihe  attention  of  the 
fioman  army,  and  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  rising  at  Ancoua,  or  some 
Other  place  which  he  woold  hare 
inatentiy  assisted.  But  a  force  of 
this  kind  can  subsist  only  by  aggrcs* 
aire  action;  and  Garibaldi  at  last 
ftwid  thai  he  could  not  keep  tbe 
men  to  his  standard,  or  preserve  their 
enthusiasm,  without  making  some 
bold  attempt.  Discipline  could  not 
be  maintained  liy  severity ;  and  the 
fereritv  he  was  obliged  to  vse  at  the 
betinning  of  NoTcmoer  led  to  many 
deeerrtone.  The  veteal  of  the  re- 

fency  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
hat  cautious  and  timorous  measure 
was  incompatible  with  the  perma- 
nent employment  of  Oaribelai,  and 
it  increased  the  disgust  and  excite- 
ment of  his  troops.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Torfn. 

Noovmher  17.  Garibaldi  resigned 
his  eommand,  publishing,  Not.  23, 
the  foUowiiur  proclamation : 
"To  MT  CoMPANioxa  or  Anna  nr 

Central  Itaxt. 
Let  not  my  temporary  absence  cool 
jour  ardour  fbir  the  hmy  cauee  that 
nedefand. 

In  separating  myself  from  you, 
whom  I  loye  as  the  rcprescntatiyes 
of  a  sublime  idea— the  idea  of  Italian 
deliyerance — I  am  excited  and  sad ; 
but  consolation  comes  in  the  cer- 
tainty  that  I  shall  very  soon  be  among 
you  again,  to  aid  you  in  iiniahing  the 
work  so  gloriously  begtm. 

For  you,  as  for  me,  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  miafbrtonea  would  be  not 
to  be  present  wherever  there  is  fight- 
ing for  Italy.  Yoxmg  men,  who  hare 
sworn  to  be  faithful  to  Italy  and  to 
the*  chief  who  wiU  lead  you  to  fie> 
tory,  lay  not  down  your  ami;  re- 
mam  firm  at  your  poat,  oontinue  your 
nseieiaei,  persevere  In  the  aolmer^a 
dieoipline. 

The  truce  will  not  last  long ;  old 
diplomacy  seems  but  little  disposed 
to  aee  things  as  they  leeUy  are*  Di- 
plomaey  avOl  kwka  npoa  yen  ae  tiM 


handful  of  malcontents  wliich  she 
ha^'  been  accustomed  to  despise.  She 
does  not  know  that  in  you  thete  axe 
the  elements  of  a  great  nation,  and 
that  in  your  free  and  independent 
hearts  there  germinate  the  seeds  of 
a  world-wide  revoluticm,  if  our  rights 
shall  not  be  recognised,  and  if  people 
will  not  aUow  us  to  be  masters  in 
our  own  home* 

Italians,  I  say  again,  do  not  lay 
down  your  arms  {  rally  more  closely 
than  ever  to  your  chiefis,  and  main* 
tain  the  strictest  discipline." 

Garibaldi's  retirement  was  an  act 
of  political  necessi^ ;  it  severed  for 
the  time  the  allianee  of  Piedmoat 
with  the  revolution.  The  republi- 
cans suffered  most  by  it,  for  he  had 
cast  a  sort  of  military  glory,  almost 
of  respectability,  upon  them.  All  tilt 
admiration  wluch  is  felt  for  them, 
but  which  their  sanguinary  deeds 
■uikea  it  indeeoit  to  proclaim,  can* 
tred  in  the  man  who  was  tlic  sword 
of  a  party  whose  mual  weapon  is  the 
dagger.  Maxzini  vainly  exhorted 
him  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  Ita» 
Han  cause  into  his  o\rsx  hands,  At 
Bologna  a  movement  of  his  adhe« 
rente  was  Tlgorously  repreoaed  by 
Parini.  Fanti  recalled  his  corps  from 
the  Roman  frontier,  and  replaced  it 
by  the  most  disciplined  piu-t  of  his 
army.  Many  of  the  officers  threw 
up  their  commissions.  The  energy 
of  the  Italian  movement  was  broken* 
and  Piedmont  waa  at  length  in  a 
condition  to  appear  at  the  Congress. 

The  conservative  party  in  Central 
Italy  took  no  advantage  of  these 
events.  In  Tuscany  they  opposed  all 
through  an  inert  resistance  to  the 
government ;  many  persons  were  ar- 
rested.  At  Leghorn  the  discontent  waa 
considerable;  the  municipal  elections 
thoughout  the  Duchy  failed,  because 
nobody  took  the  trouble  to  vote.  In 
Modena  the  country  people  offisred 
in  one  place  a  feeble  resistance  to  a 
levy  of  troops;  the  Modenese  Bishops 
TOotested  against  the  measorce  of 
Fasini;  and  whenYietor  Emmanuel 
received  an  ovation  at  Genoa,  the 
clergy  held  aloofi  But  not  a  leader 
haa  appeared  among  them,  not  a  sin- 
gle step  has  been  taken  which  could 
serve  even  as  a  demonstration  or  a 
protest  on  which  the  powers  could 
found  their  efforu  «l  Netontion; 
nerertheleiay  in  TofMny  the  Toat 
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minority  of  the  popnlatifla  is  evi- 
dently hostile  to  the  new  system, 
and  the  clergy  has  nowhere  exhi- 
liited  signs  of  deletion  from  the 

ca\iBe  of  order.  It  was  impossible  to 
foresee  tliat  the  Italian  clergy  would 
be  so  remarkably  deficient  in  energy 
and  influence,  although  erery  frd- 
Tancc  of  the  Piedmontese  party  is 
accomDauied  by  a  spoliation  of  the 
CSranm. 

November  25.  Farini  proscribed  the 
Jcsxxits  in  Romagna.  (iennarelli,  the 
publisher  of  the  celebrated  Diary  of 
Bonchard,  is  oommissioned  to  under- 
take  the  congenial  labour  of  publish- 
ing the  auth^tio  acts  of  every  pro- 
oeeding  of  the  Boman  government 
which  ean  throw  odium  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  have 
gone  too  far  to  retrieve  their  steps, 
and  iHio  have  obtained  too  mudi  to 
consent  to  lose  it,  prevail  by  terror 
over  the  mass  of  the  population;  and 
tiie  liberation  of  Italy  from  tiM  ty- 
MDny  of  an  unscruj^ulous  minority 
must  be  the  work  ot  foreign  states. 
Naples  has  sent  a  considerable  force 
to  the  Boman  frontier,  and  is  enlist- 
ing mcrcc  narioB  from  German  Switi- 
erland  through  agents  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  t^iedmont  having  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  these  hoe- 
tile  praparatiooS)  the  Neapolitea  go- 


vernment replied  that  it  should 
no  explanation ;  and  that  as  its  troops 
stood  on  the  Komauj  not  on  the  Sar- 
dinian fimitier,  Sardmia  had  no  right 
to  ask  questions. 

The  Pope  likewise  is  recruiting  his 
army  in  Austria.  Austrian  officers 
are  conducting  the  enlistment,  and  n 
certain  number  of  soldieii  have  been 
sent  by  sea  already. 

November  21.  The  eztraordinaiy 
powers  committed  to  the  Piedmont- 
ese government  April  25  expired, 
and  new  elections  were  appointed  for 
Sardinia  and  Lombardy  combmed. 
The  deputies  to  be  elected  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  30,000  inhabitants,  whidi 
shres  IffS  to  Sardhiia,  and  102  lot 
Lomberdy.  The  ministers  had,  how- 
ever, made  ample  use  of  the  time 
when  all  power  was  in  their  hands. 
For^-seven  deerees  were  puUialiod 
on  the  last  day  befioce  their  autho- 
rity expired. 

December  8.  Modena,  Parma,  and 
Romagna  were  imited  under  a  sin- 

fle  administration.  In  this  position 
tal^  awaits  the  settlement  of  its 
afliurs  by  the  GongMBs  whieh  ia 
summoned  for  January,  at  Paris ;  at 
which  all  powers  who  were  parties 
to  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  have  agreed 
toappeer. 
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TH£  HOP£S  OF  lEDLAND. 

To  write  upon  tlie  subject  of  Ireland  at  all  is  disheartening 
enough,  for  the  old  reason  that  it  is  so  easy  to  discover  evils 
where  the  hope  of  remedy  is  so  scant.  To  say  the  truth, 
after  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  vaunted  about  the  altei^  and  lenovated  state  of  beland» 
it  Is  singular  how  little  that  is  new  can  be  said  of  her  situap 
tion.  No  donbt  the  old  material  misery  is  greatly  relieyed. 
The  loss  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  her  population  has  put 
the  remainder  more  at  easa  But  as  to  the  roots  and  sources 
of  Irish  discontent^  we  will  ask  any  reader  to  take  up  Gus- 
taye  de  Beaumont's  book  upon  Ireland,  written  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  see  how  little  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  relations  between  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireliiii<]  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  laws  and  institutions  by  which  they 
are  goyemcd, — relations  pregnant  now,  as  then,  with  disaf* 
fection  and  discontent. 

The  ordinary  assumption  at  present  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lishmen with  respect  to  Ireland  we  perceive  to  be  of  this  kind, 
—  that  actual  grievance  she  has  none;  that  her  physical 
wretchedness  and  her  religious  inequalities  Iiavc  alike  been 
removed  by  wise  English  legislation:  that  her  discontent  arises 
simply  from  her  perversity,  and  has  its  sources,  Jirsty  in  an 
old  and  ilecavin^:  national  tradition,  which  cannot  live  in  the 
face  of  present  realities,  but  is  forced  to  feed  upon  the  re- 
membrance of  times  and  tilings  long  gone  by ;  secondly,  in 
the  cffi>rts  of  interested  agitators;  and  thirdly,  and  beyond 
all,  in  the  religious  animosities  fostered  by  an  Ultramontane 
prelacy  and  clergy.  This  it  is,  they  say — this  Ultramontan- 
isni,  which  is  the  really  forniidable  element  in  Irish  affairs; 
an  aggressive  and  insidious  principle,  which  sets  Catholic 
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agiuut  Protestant,  Taises  up  the  Pope  against  the  Qneen, 
and  renders  next  to  hopeless  the  prospect  of  goveraing  Ire- 
land on  common  principles  of  moderation  and  fair  play. 

Such  is  the  tone  which  pervades  the  English  press  and 
public  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  And  this  very  tone,  and 
the  assumption  which  it  embodies,  and,  above  all,  the  Ian- 
gua<;e  in  which  it  is  habitually  expressed,  form  not  the  least 
of  the  causes  of  irritation  to  the  minds  of  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
For  every  one  who  reallj  knows  Ireknd,  knows  that  such 
views  as  the  above  are  a  mere  chimera ;  that  the  causes  of 
the  discontent  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  Ireland  lie  in  the 
present,  not  in  the  past;  and  that  however  Irishmen  may  sin^ 
from  time  to  time,  by  imprudence  or  weakness  or  violence, — 
in  a  word,  by  a  defect  of  political  talents, — ^justice  is  in  the 
main  with  tliem,  and  injustice  with  their  adversiiries. 

Given,  five  millions  of  people,  profoundly  and  intensely 
Catholic,  whom  every  endeavour  to  make  less  Catholic  must 
end,  as  it  has  always  ended,  in  making  thctn  more  thorouirhly 
so, — surely  the  very  elements  of  the  government  ut"  such  a 
people  should  be  based  upon  a  hearty  and  conj|)lete  recog- 
nition of  that  fact,  and  an  acceptance  of  it  in  all  its  fullness 
and  with  all  its  legitimate  consequences.  The  secret  of  all 
good  government,  the  source  of  all  loyalty  and  allegiance, 
is  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that 
the  laws  and  institutions  under  which  they  live  are  but  the 
higher  expression  of  their  own  best  aims  and  tendencies. 
Now  we  say,  that  up  to  this  hour  the  English  government  in 
Ireland  have  never  opened  their  eyes  to  see,  or  their  hearts 
to  admit,  that  Ireland  is  an  incurably  Catholic  country.  On 
the  contrary,  the  legal  theory  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
Protestant  state  stfll  vexatiously  intrudes  itself;  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  ever  the  secret  hope  has  been  abandoned  by 
English  statesmen,  if  not  of  protestantising  Ireland,  yet  in 
some  way,  by  some  state  means  or  machinery,  of  toning  down 
its  Catholicity  to  something  of  an  easy,  pliant,  and  manage- 
able character.  . 

Of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the.  state,  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment is,  of  course,  the  foremost  symbol  and  expression. 
We  doubt  if  the  full  mischief  of  which  that  institotion  is  the 
source  has  ever  been  accurately  apprehended  or  gauged.  To 
treat  it  as  a  mere  financial  ^levance  is  very  idle.  Indeed, 
even  as  a  financial  question,  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  argu- 
ments  put  forward  on  its  behalf  by  its  supporters.  The 
Established  Church,  they  say,  is  maintained  by  the  tithc- 
rent-charge,  which  is  paid  by  the  landed  proprietors,  mostly 
Protestant ;  therefore  you,  the  Catholice;,  have  no  reason  to 
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complain.  It  is  quite  true,  the  tithe-rent-charge  is  paid  by 
the  landlords;  but  surely  the  mere  hand  that  pays  can  make 
no  difference.  Formerly  the  fiirmer  paid  his  tithes  in  kind, 
and  then  precisely  the  same  argument  was  used.  The  farmer, 
it  was  said,  in  taking  the  land,  made  allowance  for  the  tithes ; 
it  was  therefore  a  deduction  from  the  rent,  and  not  really  a 
burden  on  the  farmers.  And  no  doubt  (the  vexatious  cir- 
cumstances of  collection  apart)  the  argument,  if  it  may  be 
called  so,  was  iust  as  valid  then  as  now.  Those  who  use  it 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  rent-charge  which  the  land- 
lords pay  is  no  more  the  property  of  the  landlords  than  the 
quit-rents  of  the  Crown  or  the  Woods  and  Forests* 

It  b  a  portion  of  the  property  of  Ireland,  destined  orin- 
nally  to  the  spiritual  uses  of  the  people  of  Ireland*  and  by 
law  perverted  from  that  end.  Bu^  as  we  said,  the  financial 
question  is  of  oomparativelj  little  moment.  K  it  were  a 
million  a  year,  paid  as  a  tribute,  it  might  be  classed  among 
other  annual  millions  for  which  Ireland  gets  small  return. 
It  is  as  an  element  of  moral  mischief,  obstructing  the  growth 
of  wholesome  relations  between  the  various  classes  of  Irish 
society,  that  our  quarrel  with  it  is  inveterate.  Consider  its 
influence  upon  the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

J£  ever  the  principle,  that  what  is  worst  in  human  affairs 
springs  from  the  corruption  or  penrertion  of  what  is  best,  had  a 
true  application,  it  was  to  the  means  of  working  out  in  Ire- 
land the  institutions  of  England.  And  to  feel  the  entire  evil 
of  the  corruption,  we  must  be  sensible  of  the  excellence  of  the 
thing  itself.  Take  the  whole  English  landed  system,  formed 
and  bequeathed  by  the  middle  ages, — as  an  idea,  what  can 
be  more  admirable  ?  Modern  democratic  writers  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  a 
mere  remnant  of  feudalism,  having  no  roots  in  the  necessities 
or  ideas  of  modern  life,  and  therefore  certain  in  time  to  dis- 
appear and  be  sujjplanted  by  a  system  of  peasant-proprietors. 
In  our  judgment,  this  is  a  deep  mistake.  Certain  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  feudal  aristocracy  are,  of  course,  obsolete ;  but  the 
essence  of  the  system  is  a  benefit  lor  all  time.  That  there 
should  exist,  distributed  throughout  a  nation,  planted  every 
where  upon  its  soil,  a  body  of  men  bound  by  their  position 
to  be  men  of  superior  stamp  and  cultivation,  having  charge 
of  a  definite  portion  of  the  community,  guiding  them,  govern- 
ing them,  superintending  their  temporal  interests,  leading 
them  to  higher  and  more  civilised  wajs^ — and  all  tiiis  in  con- 
cert and  ulianee  with  another  body  of  men,  also  planted 
every  where  upon  the  land,  charged  with  the  moral  and  sfn- 
ritual  gtudance  of  the  people, — so  long,  we  say,  as  tiie  great 
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mass  of  mankind  are,  by  the  divine  ordinance,  tillers  of  the 
soil, — labourers  of  tlie  body,  not  of  the  mind, — so  long  the  ex- 
cellence of  sucli  a  social  arrangement  remains.  A  good  land- 
lord, fond  and  proud  and  careful  of  his  tenantry,  adminis- 
tering justice  among  them  fairly  and  kindly,  having  interests 
and  sympathies  at  one  witii  thmb — raeh  a  wotm  Is  well  worth 
his  rent-ioU.  It  is,  of  ooone,  idle  to  overlook  the  imperfeciiooB 
in  pTBotioe  presented  hy  every  system,  or  to  make  poetxy  oat 
of  the  facts — ^hard  at  beet — of  human  life.  But  we  q»eiik  of 
the  idea  to  which  the  fact  ehonld  tend  to  approznnate;  and 
it  is  because  the  &ct  in  SneUmd  has  maintained  a  tolezaUe 
approximation  to  the  idea,  that  the  landed  system  thero  re- 
mains upon  the  whole  so  vital. 

But  consider  a  country  parcelled  out  amongst  an  aristo* 
cracy  not  only  destitnte  of  all  true  sympathy  with  the  people 
beneath  them,  but  possessed  by  an  inveterate  dislike  and 
contempt  for  them ;  with  interests  of  their  own  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  those  over  whom  they  are  set;  naving 
by  law  the  same  high  powers  and  privileges  as  a  genuine 
aristocracy,  and  using  them  not  for,  but  against  the  people, 
and  to  that  end  enactinjr  and  administering  the  whole  body 
of  the  laws.  Can  a  more  frightful  social  system  l)e  imacfincd  ? 
The  negative  evil,  the  want  of  active  sympathy  and  care, 
would  be  bad  enough  ;  but  the  positive  tyranny  which  results 
is  one  in  comparison  with  which  all  governmental  tyranny  is 
insignifirant.  The  arm  of  government  is  distant,  and  (^ften 
paralysed  by  the  organs  through  which  it  acts  ;  but  h(  re  the 
spirit  of  oppression,  barbed  by  contempt,  confronts  tlie  ]ica- 
sant  face  to  lace,  acts  through  the  bailiii",  the  agent,  the  driver, 
is  found  on  the  bench  at  ])ctty-sesslon8,  and  in  the  ])itilcsF 
habere  of  the  sheriff.  And  a(l(l  to  all  this,  a  Church  endowed 
by  law,  never  standing  the  peasant's  friend  as  between  him 
and  the  landlord,  but  in  close  and  intimate  alliance  with  the 
latter  to  rob  him  of  his  solp  remaining  possession — his  religious 
faith.  We  speak  of  the  system  in  the  time  of  its  comj^ete- 
ness.  Of  course  there  were  at  all  times  inodifVing  oiraun- 
stances ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  institution  tendea  towards  the 
einl  perfection  of  its  ideaL 

Such  was  the  social  system  which  En^^aad  bestowed  upon 
Ireland.  And  to  do  the  Irish  peasant  jusftioe,  his  lo^  never 
was  at  fault  as  to  the  real  source  of  his  sufferings.  He  went 
straight  to  the  mark,  and  never  thought  of  laying  the  oppres- 
sion which  he  endured  at  an^  other  door  than  that  of  the 
country  by  which  it  had  been  unposed  and  was  sustained. 

All  the  evils  of  Ireland,  says  M.  de  Beaumont,  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word« — ^a  bad  aristocracy.   And  accord^ 
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iiif^ly  he  advises  that  every  means  (consistent  with  the  just 
rights  of  property)  sliould  be  taken  to  bring  land  into  the  mar 
ket  in  small  lots,  so  as  to  create,  if  possible,  a  body  of  peasant- 
proprietors.  But  this  is  a  tedious  business  at  best;  and  we 
cannot  forego  the  hope  of  seeing  the  natural  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  replace  tlie  unnatural  ones  which 
were  the  fruits  of  conquest  and  tyrannous  laws.  But  here  it 
is,  we  say,  in  this  very  point,  that  the  Established  Church 
fulfils  its  evil  oflSce.  It  is  actually  inspiriting  the  landlord  to 
make  war  upon  the  religion  of  his  tenantry.  Without  flocks 
of  its  own,  its  very  rai^on  d'clrc,  the  sole  apology  for  its  ex- 
istence, lies  in  its  being  actively  aggressive  upon  the  Catholic 
religion.  Year  after  year,  hundreds  of  young  men,  Protes- 
tant ecclesiastics,  are  turned  out  of  Trinity  College,  trained 
by  the  state  and  oominissioned  by  the  state.  Commissioned 
to  what?  So  far  as  they  have  coDsdenoes  at  all,  they  must 
feel«  as  they  do  feel  and  aBsert,  that  their  misrion  is  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  apoetolate  among  the  heathen.  So  the 
landlord  and  the  clergyman^  still  more  the  landlord's  wife  and 
the  deigyman's  wife  and  the  ladies  of  the  family,  are  in  strict 
alliance  to  make  some  impression  on  the  darkness  of  sur- 
rounding Popery,  and  regard  the  priest  with  profound  and 
most  undisguised  hostility.  A  proselytising  school  is  jsct  up; 
a  system  of  Bible-readers  organised;  very  intelligible  induce- 
ments, and  threats  still  more  intelligible^  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  tenants  to  send  their  children  to  the  suiool,  or  to 
endure  the  intrusion  of  the  Bible-reader.  Then  commences 
that  sort  of  civil  war  in  the  district  of  which  the  details  may 
be  read  in  the  Irish  daily  newspapers,  and  in  the  records  m 
every  petty-sessions  and  assizes, — details  very  despicable  in 
themselves,  but  very  serious  in  their  results.  It  is  natural 
for  the  priests,  as  the  guardians  of  the  people's  faith,  to  he 
strongly  roused,  and  to  denounce  the  agirression  and  the  ag- 
gressors in  perhaps  no  very  measured  language.  The  position 
of  the  priest  is,  in  ftiet,  a  very  cruel  one.  Against  material 
allurements  and  menaces  his  only  arms  are  energetic  appeals 
to  the  fidelity  of  his  flock,  and  energetic  denunciations  of  the 
backsliders ;  and  upon  this  side  lies  the  danger  of  awakening 
too  much  the  indignation  of  an  excitable  people,  lest  it  break 
out  into  illegal  violence.  Surely  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  result  should  be  a  perfect  treasury  of  exasperation  against 
the  system  which  is  the  fruitful  motlier  of  all  this  mischief. 

But,  it  is  said,  how  is  the  law  answerable  for  this?  Every 
religion  has  a  right  to  make  proselytes;  and  Protestants,  in 
seeEing  to  convert  the  Irish  peasantry  to  their  own  faith,  are 
merely  acting  upon  a  principle  by  none  more  openly  or  ac- 
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lively  avowed  and  asserted  than  by  Catholics  tbemselves. 
That,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  the  ([ucstion.  Protestants 
have,  of  course,  the  civil  rlglit  to  make  converts;  and,  so  far  as 
they  arc  sincere,  have  even  a  moral  duty  to  do  so,  if  the  means 
be  fair.  Fair  means  are  j)crsuasion  in  all  its  forms ;  foul 
means  arc  persecution  in  all  its  forms;  and  of  all  forms  of 
persecution,  we  know  of  none  more  odious  than  tliat  which 
wrings  or  purchases  from  the  parent  the  a^^scnt  to  his  children 
being  brought  up  in  a  faith  which  he  believes  to  be  false — an 
assent  which  those  who  extort  it  know  to  be  given  against 
conscience,  and  in  extorting  which  they  are  therefore  (what- 
ever bo  their  sincerity  in  their  own  religious  views)  mani- 
festly partakers  in  a  grievous  crime.  Europe  has  been  made 
to  nog  from  end  to  end  with  the  ease  of  tne  Mortaras ;  but 
Europe  has  heard  very  little  of  the  cases  oecurrinff  in  Ireland 
hy  the  thousand,  where  the  unhappy  peasant  had  to  choose 
hetween  the  eternal  wel&re  of  his  children  and  thw  daily 
bread. 

But  again,  it  is  objected,  Suppose  that  Protestants  of 
property  do  make  unfair  s^gressions  upon  the  faith  of  the 
people,  how  is  that  to  be  helped  in  a  free  country  ?  Can  the 
state  preyent  them  without  a  degree  of  interference  with  pri- 
vate concerns  which  would  be  utterly  intolerable  ?  To  that 
we  answer,  that  in  our  view  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
institutions  of  the  state  itself,  in  the  theory  of  Protestant 
supremacy  which  it  maintains  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  above  all 
things,  it  is  the  Church  Establishment  which  breeds,  nourishes, 
and  perpetuates  the  mischief.  Is  it  not  the  Church  by  l<iw 
established  ?  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  never  got  it 
out  of  their  heads,  and  never  will  until  that  Estahlishment  is 
totally  swept  away,  that  the  law  ought  to  favour  those  whose 
Church  is  the  Church  of  the  law.  Since  the  state  professes  a 
religion,  they  think  that,  in  common  consistency,  those  who 
reject  the  religion  of  the  state  shouhl  be  discountenanced 
by  the  state.  Not  the  most  ignorant  Bible-reader  that  ever 
forced  himself  into  tlie  poor  man's  hut,  with  his  foolish  scraps 
of  controversy,  hut  feels  and  asserts  a  kind  of  swaggering 
superiority  as  the  representative  of  the  law-Church.  He 
feels  at  his  back  the  landlord,  the  magistraey,  the  police;  and 
at  the  back  of  all,  the  whole  might  of  England. 

We  might  as  well,  our  friends  tell  us,  try  to  move  Mount 
Atlas  as  to  shake  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  English  parliament  and  people.  Such 
we  believe  to  be  the  lamentable  fact.  All  we  say  is,  that  till 
it  be  odierwise»  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  of  seeing  the 
Lnsh  a  reconciled  and  quiescent  people.   Consider  how  it 
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presents  itself.  Here  is  an  abuse,  certainly  the  greatest  that 
exists  in  any  European  country,  an  outrage  upon  plain  jus- 
tice and  reason,  unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  lair  argument, 
abandoned,  so  far  as  theory  goes,  by  every  statesnuui  of 
mark,  abhorred  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  yet  main- 
tained because  it  accords  with  the  prejudices,  or  serves  the 
expediencies,  of  the  people  of  Englancl.  If  this  be  not  ty- 
ranny, what  is  tyranny  ?  Conceive  for  a  moment  five-sixths 
of  the  Romagnuoles  to  be  Protestants;  and  that  the  Pope 
maintained  there,  against  the  will  of  the  people,  a  highly- 
endowed  Catholic  Establishment,  paid  from  the  soil  of  the 
Bomagna,  and  made  it  the  pretext  and  the  instrument  for  a 
continuous  and  vexatious,  if  not  very  successful,  war  upon  the 
Protestant  faith  of  the  people.  What  a  weapon  the  existence 
of  such  an  institution  would  afford  to  the  assailants  of  the 
Papal  government!  What  wrath  and  scorn  and  reviling 
would  be  poured  out  by  the  London  press  upon  this  mock- 
ery of  a  Church !  The  Irish  are  a  tolerably  quick-sighted 
and  logical  people,  and  they  accuse  the  J^nglish  of  having 
habitually  two  weights  and  two  measures. 

How  a  thoroughly  Catholic  people  like  the  Irish,  and  a 
thoroughly  Protestant  people  like  the  English,  are  to  get  on 
together,  is  a  question  which  under  the  best  circumstances, 
and  with  the  wisest  statesmen,  would  not  be  free  from  diffi- 
culty. Questions  of  foreign  policy,  such  as  that  of  the  Pope 
just  now,  would  from  time  to  time  arise;  periods  of  religious 
excitement,  in  the  one  nation  or  the  other,  would  from  time  to 
time  occur,  which  might  set  them  tor  a  while  by  the  ears. 
But  because,  in  spite  of  all  the  sagacity  of  man,  causes  of 
irritation  would  occasionally  ensue,  is  that  a  reason  for  deli- 
berately keeping  up  a  perpetual  sore  ?  Of  the  internal  ques- 
tions which  at  this  day  cause  exasperation  in  Irehind,  there 
is  not  one  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  allied  with,  or  even 
the  ofispring  of,  the  all-centnd  evil  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the  state.  We  have  seen 
its  evil  fruits  in  the  reUtion  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Let  us 
take,  again,  the  question  of  education,  upon  which  sucK  strong 
feeling  exists  at  present.  However  the  matter  may  have 
been  mystified,  we  believe  that  any  one  who  candidly  in- 
vestigates the  history  of  the  education  system  in  Ireland  must 
be  convinced,  that  the  real  causes  of  quarrel  are  in  the  main 
two :  first,  the  suspicion  of  a  design  on  the  part  ol  the  go- 
verning body,  not,  indeed,  to  prosel}  tise  the  Catholic  children, 
but  to  Imve  them  as  much  as  possible  withdrawn  fromderioal 
influence  and  control;  and  secondly,the  palpable  cndeavour,on 
the  part  of  Protestant  patrons  who  have  .enioUed  themselves 
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uttder  the  natioBal-eduoataon  ayt^idm,  to  4niw  in  CatboKc  eli&> 
dm  to  attend  Frotflilaint  raligioas  instruoti^  The  maaifeit 
«nd  esae&tkd  diflfereaoe  hetween  the  attitude  flie  Pro- 
testants and  that  of  the  Cad&olics  ia  all  these  struggles  is  thia^ 
that  the  latter  stand  purely  on  the  defensiya  Xh^  think 
but  of  their  own  ilocks  and  people.  No  one  has  ever  aoonsed 
them  of  anj  designs  upon  the  ndth  of  young  Pcoteetants,  or 
of  the  least  attempt  at  interference  with  them.  The  utmost 
aoousadon  that  is  brought  i^ainst  tlie  Catholic  clergy  might 
he  summed  up  in  this  sentence:  You  wish  to  have  your 
Catholic  people  more  Catholie  than  we  in  our  wisdom  tnink 
they  ought  to  be. 

Just  so.  We  have  no  objection,  say  some  of  our  aati^oniste^ 
to  your  being  Roman  Catholics  if  you  wish;  but  you  must  not 
be  ultra-Catholic,  or,  as  they  choose  to  term  it.  Ultramontane. 
All  this  outcry  about  Ultramontanism  has  of^en  made  us 
smile.  Those  who  arc  loudest  in  it  have  not,  we  need  scarcely 
eny,  the  least  conception  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  as 
employed  amon^jst  theologians,  or  of  the  shade  of  dift'erenoe  of 
opinion  which  it  is  used  to  define.  Wliat  they  do  really  mean 
by  it  its  the  assertion  of  Catholicity  as  a  living  tuul  govx'rning 
principle  at  all.  Every  convent  that  is  tuuniied,  every  mis- 
sion that  is  held,  every  eontVaternity  that  is  formed,  is  in  their 
eyes  so  much  pure  Ultnimontanism.  The  moderate,  rational, 
loyal  old  school  of  Catholicism,  ot"  which  they  profess  to  be  en- 
amoured, means,  sinijily  and  purely,  a  Catholicism  w'hich  con- 
fines itself  to  the  very  minimum  of  faith  and  practice.  If  a 
man  goes  to  confession,  heai^s  Mass  of  a  week-day,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  tries  to  lead  a 
Christian  life,  he  is  a  bigoted  Ultramontane,  or  even  a  Jesuit : 
if  he  does  none  of  these  things,  and  especially  if  he  has  en- 
lightened views  ahoot  fast-days  and  the  tike,  he  b  a  liberal 
Cnristian.  We  oould  rehite  instances,  only  too  lucticrous,  in 
which  this  phrase  of  Ultramontanism  was  appHed  to  the  keep- 
ing, not  to  say  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Churdi,  bat  of  the  very 
emnmandments  of  Ood. 

Now,  in  tins  sense,  Ultramontanism  has  happily  developed 
itself  very  extensively  in  Lrdaod  within  the  last  ten  yesxa 
The  great  reli^ous  advance  that  has  been  made  is  wonderful 
in  itself,  and  is  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  wonder  by  those 
who  remember  the  last  generation.  In  the  spread  of  religious 
orders,  in  the  formation  of  religious  societies,  in  the  build* 
ing  of  churches,  and  in  the  increase  of  religious  observance 
amon^  the  laity,  we  doubt  if  any  thing  compaiable  to  it  could 
be  pomted  out  in  these  later  ages.  Now  surely  here  is  a 
result  in  which  any  government  with  a  true  sense  of  its 
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position  oupjht  to  rejoice.  The  more  religious  the  j  cojile, 
the  less  need  of  the  constable,  is  a  literally  siun)le  axiom,  liut 
government  onght  especially  to  learn  all  that  it  owes  to  the 
great  spread  of  religious  societies  among  Catholic  young  men. 
The  other  day,  some  of  the  Protestant  journals  in  Dublin  de- 
nounced the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  as  a  secret  society, 
and  attacked  the  government  for  having  conferred  the  com- 
misaion  of  the  peace  oii  the  president  of  such  a  society.  This 
■eeret  society,  which  wickedly  visits  and  relieves  the  poor, 
and  the  Catholio  Young  Men's  Society,  whose  memfaera  aunost 
w  nefariously  combine  to  promote  their  own  mental  and 
moral  innkrovemenl,  number  their  adherents  by  tens  of  thoi»- 
saada  Such  societies  fill  up  in  the  Terr  best  way  the  leisure* 
hours  of  a  life  of  bnmness^  and  sati^^fy  the  desire  of  union  and 
ooneert  fer  a  common  unselfish  object,  which  amongst  young 
men  is  especially  strong.  If  it  were  not  for  them,  how  would 
that  Yoid  be  filled  up,  or  that  desire  be  satisfied  ?  Of  nothing 
do  we  feel  more  certain,  than  that  if  the  cities  of  Ireland  are 
not  at  this  day  travailUeBf  honeycombed  by  secret  political 
sodeties  directed  to  the  utter  OTerthrow  of  the  government, 
it  is  solely  owing  to  the  actiTe  power  of  Catholic  principles; 
and  if  Catholicity,  as  a  presiding  law,  be  ever  destroyed  or 
deadened  in  the  breasts  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland,  England 
will  have  to  her  own  hand  some  small  experience  of  that 
stat«  of  things  which  in  continental  cities  she  appears  so  much 
to  rejoice  in.  And  the  same  is  true  of  conntry  as  of  town. 
The  Jvibbon  con^pil•acy,  instead  of  being  confined  to  ruthans  at 
war  with  the  priests,  as  they  are  at  war  with  society,  would 
be  (wu'  enormous  and  almost  universal  confederacy  against  the 
landlords,  if  it  were  not  for  the  proscription  of  secret  societies 
by  the  Church,  and  the  rigid  refusal  of  tlie  Sacraments  to  the 
members  of  any  such  society.  In  the  total  absence  of  any 
hold  upon  the  aftbctions  or  spontaneous  goodwill  of  the  people 
which  the  government  has  ever  had  or  deserved  to  have,  the 
only  mural  basis  which  society  has  in  the  greater  jiart  of  Ire- 
land is  the  Church.  Tlie  rest  is  simple  ph>\-li  al  i'urce.  In  the 
face  of  this,  it  is  surely  very  conciliatory  and  very  encouraging 
to  find  the  English  pre88,  amongst  them  a  journal  like  the 
Saturday  EevieWf  suggesting,  as  a  mode  of  dealing  with  Ire- 
land, that  whenever  an  agtarian  muider  was  eonmiitted,  the 
priest  should  be  hanged. 

The  simple  outcome  of  all  that  we  hare  been  saying  is 
this,  that  men  should  dear  thdor  heads  of  all  this  nonsense 
about  Ultraraontamsm;  and  sedng  that,  in  smte  of  all  that  they 
can  do,  Ireland  will  be  Catholic  and  not  Protestant,  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  thai  she  is  thoroughly  and  religiously  Catho- 
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lie  s  that  thej  shoald  ^pve  up  for  ever  anj  derire  to  foster 
that  moderate  GathoUcism  wnich  is  at  bottom  mere  selfish- 
ness or  shallownessy  and  reooffnise  in  the  foil  development  of 
tiie  Catholic  system  the  very  nest  guarantee  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  societr. 

Do  we  mean,  then,  that  the  Protestant  Establishment 
should  be  supplanted  by  a  Catholic  one?  We  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  Catholic  in  Ireland,  priest  or  layman,  who  de- 
sires or  dreams  of  such  a  thing.  It  would  be  necessarily  the 
source  of  new  evils  worse  than  the  old*  No :  let  the  very 
notion  of  a  state-religion  of  any  \s\nd  be  abolished,  and  let 
the  relation  of  government  to  the  various  religiou.^  denomi- 
nations be  one  of  jHrfcct  equality  and  fair  play;  rccofrni^^ing 
that  all  the  religions  in  Ireland  may,  in  their  way,  do  im- 
mense service  to  tlie  state;  letting  them  deride  for  themselves 
as  to  the  religiouH  education  of  their  people;  and  interfering,  if 
at  all,  oidy  in  the  sj)lrlt  of'justice,  to  prevent  one  denomina- 
tion from  tryinpr  hy  unfair  means  to  seduce  the  children  be- 
longing to  another.  The  English  statesman  who  will  take 
this  plain  view  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  carry  it  into 
practical  effect,  will  complete  the  imperfect  work  of  1829. 

It  is  true  the  difficulties  are  enormous,  and  He  not  alone 
in  the  prejudices  of  EiiLjland,  but  in  the  apathy  of  Ireland. 
It  is  certainly  singular  how  little  is  at  present  publicly  made 
of  such  a  grievance  as  the  Church  Establishment.  The  cause, 
however,  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  strong  excitement  which 
possessed  Ireland  for  so  many  yean  upon  the  subject  of  her 
legislative  independence  naturallv  overcame  and  absorbed  sll 
such  topics^  ana  at  its  dose  left  ner  wearied  out  with  agita- 
tion. The  fomine,  and  what  followed  the  fominoy  and  from 
many  causes  a  growing  distrust  of  the  profesrions  of  politi- 
cians,— all  have  served  to  make  the  Irish  people  hopeless  of  ever 
achieving  complete  justice  from  parliament,  have  made  them 
shrink  from  any  further  political  agitation,  and  caused  them 
to  direct  their  energies  rather  towards  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  than  any  public  object  whatever.  This  mood,  how- 
ever, will  certainly  pass  away.  All  great  questions  move 
more  or  less  by  fits  and  starts,  and  have  their  periods  of  attw 
depression,  perhi^M  almost  on  the  threshold  of  final  sucoeas. 
This  was  to  an  eminent  degree  the  case  with  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. And  although  for  the  present  the  chances  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Church  Establishment  seem  low  enough,  we  feel 
convinced  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  topic  will 
become  an  engrossing  one  in  Ireland,  and  when  Irish  public 
opinion  will  be  thoroughly  roused  to  the  necessity  of  a  great 
and  prolonged  effort  to  sweep  away  that  abuse,  the  enforced 
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maintenance  of  which,  bojond  all  other  things,  preyents  the 
social  elements  in  that  ialand  from  gravitating  to  their  natural 
and  normal  position. 


THE  STATES  OF  THE  CHUHCH. 

The  Catholic  Church,  while  she  is  militant  on  earth,  is  com- 
pelled to  wage  an  incessant  conflict,  .both  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  parity  of  her  doctrines  and  for  her  own  uber^  in 
proclaiming  them.   The  political  disputes  are  a  part  and  a 
consequence  of  the  doematic  controversy,  and  the  mission  of 
the  Church  resides  in  both  alike.  All  modem  history  is  filled 
with  this  double  contest ;  on  the  one  hand  with  her  suooessiTe 
victories  over  new  forms  of  error,  and  on  the  other  with  her 
gradual  emancipation  from  every  earthly  influence.  The 
btter  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  chiefly  exhibited  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  power — in  the 
growth  and  settlement  of  the  Roman  States.    The  conser- 
vation of  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See  through  the 
integrity  of  its  territory  has  been  an  ob|eot  of  such  import- 
ance as  frequently  to  engage  nearly  tne  whole  of  Europe 
in  the  contests  it  has  occasioned.    Empires  have  fwok  and 
fallen  in  its  behalf,  and  it  has  been  the  paramoimt  interest 
and  motive  in  most  of  the  greatest  changes  in  the  political 
arrangement  of  Europe.   It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  tor  man- 
kind, that,  through  all  the  shocks  and  changes  of  our  history, 
through  barbarous  and  civilised  ages,  in  spite  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  ambition  and  of  the  instigation  of  relij'ious  hatred, 
during  centuries  of  boundless  covetousness  and  violence,  the 
Cimrch,  whilst  surrounded  by  lieretical  and  infidel  powers, 
should  have  continued  in  possession  of  her  dominions,  re- 
covering them  whenever  they  were  attacked,  and  gradually 
increasing  them  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  although  guarded 
by  nothing  but  the  awe  of  an  unseen  protector,  and  the  dread 
01  the  mysterious  avenger  who  watched  over  her.    Now  that 
this  feeling  has  been  discarded  as  a  superstition,  now  that  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  dreaded  power  is  a  phantom, 
that  shame  is  childish  and  honour  absurd,  and  that  con- 
science is  nothing  but  the  unreasonable  voioe  of  habit, — now 
that  the  apell  which  was  on  mankind  is  broken,  and  the  safe* 

guard  of  the  Chnroh  removed,  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider 
ow  ^e  head  of  the  Church  came  to  be  a  temporal  governor, 
and  how  his  government  grew  into  the  condition  in  which  it 
has  becoi  overtaken  by  tiie  storm  that  now  rages.  We  will 
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endeavour  to  «]^Iam  the  rise  of  the  temporal  power,  and  ■oime 
of  the  changes  it  underwent  during  the  Revolution . 

Every  record  older  than  the  thirteenth  century  which 
could  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  full  territorial  rights 
of  the  Holy  See  is  almost  certainly  spurious,  whilst  all  the 
documents  by  which  those  rights  were  actually  created  have 
been  lost.  We  possess  neither  the  agreement  which  was 
made  between  Pipin  and  Stephen  II.  at  Quercy,  previously  to 
the  first  expedition  to  Italy  and  the  first  Frankish  donation, 
nor  the  Act  of  Restitution  of  755,  nor  the  documents  by 
which  Charlemagne  confirmed  the  gifts  of  his  father  in  773 
and  787,  nor  the  deed  by  which  Henry  III.  conceded  Bene- 
ventum  to  the  Pope  in  1051.  Even  the  act  by  which  the 
Countess  Matilda  left  her  possessions  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  1077,  was  lost,  and  required  to  be  renewed  in  the 
^ear  1102.  But  if  the  oldest  authentic  document  describ- 
ing in  full  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See  is  the  act  of  Otho 
I  v.  in  1201,  the  historical  monuments  which  are  preserved 
amply  make  up  for  what  has  heen  lost,*  and  we  are  able  to 
trace  with  soniething  like  completeness  the  ibfmatiQii  and  the 
changes  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  F^ter. 

The  origin  of  the  patrimony  belongs  to  the  very  earliest 
ages.  Even  under  the  pagan  emperorsy  whm  the  Ghurch, 
not  being  recognised  by  taw,  was  not  legally  entitled  to  hold 
property,  she  was  not  genmlly  molested  in  the  acquisition 
and  enjoyment  of  it.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury it  was  usual  for  even  distant  churches  to  obtain  relief 
and  support  from  Rome.  In  a  letter  of  that  date,  in  which 
DionysiuSy  Bishop  of  Corinth,  sends  his  thanks  to  the  Pope 
for  the  assistance  he  has  reoeived,  he  speaks  of  such  gifts 
already  as  an  ancient  custom.'!*  This,  however,  may  refer 
only  to  money  collected  among  the  faithful ;  but  early  in  the 
third  century,  the  Christians  enclosed  a  piece  of  land  in  Rome 
(not,  therefore,  the  property  of  any  private  individual  among 
them)  for  the  purpose  of  buildinj^  a  church,  and  their  right 
being  disputed,  the  Emperor  Alexander  Seyerus  decided  in 

*  **  Non  opus  foret  divinam  ipsam,  et  omni  laude  raperexcellentissUnam 
Bomanam  prinuim  sedem,  ae  his  ambigtiis  juvare  arguracntis  quse  ex  illis 
cpistolis  cxtnicta,  dccreto  Gratiani  inscrta  inveniuntur.  Sufficicntcr  quidem 
et  muiio  elegantius^  Veritas  ipsa  cx  usitatia  certia,  et  approbatis  sacris  sciip- 
tnris,  et  doctorum  acriptia.  absque  hmitatione  htberetor  ....  quia  etaaa 
illis  omiiibu.^  scrii)turis  e  medio  tibialis  sanctam  Romanam  Ecclesiam  pri- 
mam,  sumiuic  potestatis  cxcellentiae,  inter  cunctaA  sedcs  quisque  CathoUcua 
fateretur."  Nicolaua  Cusanus,  Concur  da  utia  Catholica^  iii.  2. 

t  *£(  kpx%t  ykf  ifWf  (Bos  iarl  rovro'  wdyras  fih  aSt\^h»  wttthmg 
tlnpyereTv,  iKKXrjatait  rt  iroWeus  reus  Karh  iraaay  irSKiy  i<p6Sia  irffjLvtiv  . 
t  ov  fi6yoy  biaT€rfi£nK«y  i  fitucdpios         iwloKonos  Swri^p,  iKAa  icai  ^in}<S((i|iNr* 
Roath,  JfeUquim  SaeMt,  U  167. 
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their  favour.*  The  great  cemetery  which  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Callistus  was  placed  under  his  direction  by  I'ope  Zephy- 
rinus  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
coDtuiy  tlie  Church  of  Rome  was  rich  enough  to  support 
1580  Ghrittian  poor  (Easebiiia,  Hiit.  Eod.  vii.  43).  During 
the  perseeutions  of  Deoius  and  Yalerian,  her  property,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  churdies  and  cemeteries,  was  oonfiscated ; 
but  GallieniiSy  in  the  edict  which  Ohristiamty  was  first 
made  a  reUgio  lieiia  (Ens.  viu  Id)^  orders  the  restitatum  to 
the  Christians  of  Ae  burying-places  and  other  lands  and 
houses  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  It  a,ppem,  there- 
fore»  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  law  was  enforosd  on 
an  extensive  scale  led  to  its  repeaL 

At  the  last  and  greatest  effort  to  extirpate  Christianity 
under  Diocletian,  a  vast  amount  of  property  was  doubtless 
seised;  and  in  the  first  edicts  of  toleration,  lands  and  houses 
are  expressly  specified  as  belonging  to  the  churches,  and 
their  restitution  is  enjoined  both  by  Constantino  and  Maxi* 
min.f  Finally,  in  the  year  321,  Constantino  issued  a  decree 
permitting  the  Church  of  Rome  to  receive  bequests,  and  he 
gave  the  example  of  generosity  himself  by  munificently  en- 
dowing the  basilicas.^  This  edict  was  not  the  beginning  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  but  it  led  to  its  rapid  and  secure 
increase.g  The  biographer  of  Pope  Sylvester,  whilst  he  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  all  the  gifts  of  Constantino,  also  dis- 
tinctly enumerates  donntions,  both  of  land  and  of  precious 
metals,  which  were  made  by  tht^  Pope  himself,  and  which 
must  have  come  from  the  Christians  of  liome.|j    With  the 

•  "Quum  Christiani  qiiendam  locum  qui  pnhlirus  fuerat  occupnssont, 
contra  popinarii  dicercnt,  sibi  cum  deberi,  rci>crip.sit(Imper&tor)  melius  esse 
ut  quomndocuraque  illic  Deus  colatur  quam  popinariis  dedatur."  Lampri- 
diuH  in  Alerandro  Severo,  Scriptorei  Hist,  Aug,  Cl003,  ed.  1671. 

t  Eusebius  mentions  this  in  many  places.  He  gives  the  decree  of 
Maximin,  as  follows :  "Iva  fiti^Tot  koI  /^ci^W  ycvirrai  ij  ijfirrdpa  Supti,  Kcd  rovro 
MMo9tTi|0ai  mn^tAmfUP*  V  rtMt  otirfai  im2  x^P^"^  iuniov  rdr  XpurmMStf 
Tph  To^av  irliyxBU'O'i'  iiTO,  iK  ttjs  KtKf^ants  r£>y'  yoviwv  tuv  v.fifvijHav  tls 
rh  SUeuov  fitTfTTttre  tov  ^i<TKOv,  ^  {nr6  rtvos  urarcAi^^Oi}  xSKttos,  (Trc  SidwfKurts 
roiruv  yeyivTfrfu  ttrt  tU  xapia^a  SiSored  riyt,  vavra  ird.yra  tls  rh  ipxaiov  Sixaioy 
W«r  XpMrrioMBr  iamKXv^*'<u  iKtXtiaapitv.  Hut,  Eccl.  ix.  10.  Constaniine 
unites  to  Anulinus  (ibid.  x.  5)  :  Efrt  Kr,iroi  (Xt(  oIk'cu,  (W  iriopS^oTf  T(f 
SiKoiy  rAp  aJinuv  ixicXtiaiuy  SU^tpoy,  ffvpLwayra  eurrais  iLfOKareurraB^nai  us  ' 

X  "Habeat  unuaqoiaqiie  lieentiam  sancti&aiino  Catholico  venerahilique 
coneilio  deoedena  bononim  quod  optaveiit  xeliaquere."  Cod,  TImdoB. 
xvi.  2,  4. 

\  '*  Notandnm  att  edictmn  lioc  ad  populum  Homannm  missum,  et  in 

urbe  "Rnma  propositum,  ct  sic  ad  Kcclesias  urbis  Hom;c  speciatim'pcrtinorc. 
Inde  igitur  postca  proculdubio  Ecclesisc  Homana)  opeain  immeusum  aucUe." 
Oothofrcdus,  in  Cod,  Theod,  toI.  vi.  p.  17. 

n  Anastasius  in  vita  Silvestri,  cap.  3,  vol.  i.  p  78,  ed.  Yignoli,  1724: 
"Hic  ledt  in  urbe  Bosna  ecclesiam  in  pradio  ci:yuadam  preabyteri  aui  . . , , 
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acquisition  of  wealth  grew  the  thirst  for  it  among  the  clertn', 
and  serious  abuses  ensued.  Valentiniun  I.,  in  the  j  ear  370, 
issued  a  decree  restricting  the  right  of  accepting  testamentary 
bequests;  and  the  necessity  of  this  restriction  was  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time.*  This  law  was,  however,  no  permanent 
impediment  to  the  accumulation  of  Church  property,  and  it 
was  afterwards  revoked. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  we  find  the  Popes  attend- 
ing to  secular  uti'airs,  and  exercising  great  authority,  by  virtue 
both  of  their  spiritual  character  and  of  the  claims  which  their 
wealth  gave  to  the  people,  though  without  actually  interfering 
in  the  goveaunent  of  the  dty.  They  had,  however,  already 
overstepped  the  bounds  which  at  Oonstaatmople  a  Bishop  was 
expected  to  observe.  For  whereas  the  Popes  had  generally 
sought  the  assistance  of  orthodox  emperors  against  the  heretics^ 
in  t£e  year  420,  Gelestine  L,  of  his  own  authority,  expelled  the 
Novatians  from  the  churches  which  they  held.  In  the  East, 
this  was  considered  an  alarming  stretch  of  power  ;t  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  is  a  perpetual  justifica- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Popes.  In  the  year  449,  Leo  line  Great 
writes  to  the  Emperor  TheodoeiuB  that  he  cannot  be  present 
at  a  synod  in  the  East,  because  of  the  pressure  of  temporal 
affidrs  C'cumnec  aliqua  ex  hoc  ante  exempla  prsecesserint,  et 
temporalis  necessitas  me  non  patiatur  deserere  civitatem,"C)ppw 
L887).  That  these  temporal  concerns  were  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  obligations  which  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Church 
imposed  upon  the  Bishops,  is  evident  from  the  use  which  they 
are  recorded  to  have  made  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  Boman 
people.^ 

ubi  ct  hvcc  dona  contulit.  Patenam  argenteam  pensanten  lib.  xz.  ex  dono 
Constantini  Au;;u.sti.  Donavit  autemscypluM  ar^ntOOt  •  • .  •  csliceia annual 

....  fundum  Valerianum,  etc" 

•  St.  Jerome  writes  in  the  year  394 :  **  Pndet  dicere,  saoerdotes  Idolomm, 

mimi,  et  auri^,  et  scortaj.  haTcditates  capiunt :  solis  clericis  ct  monachia 
hoc  leee  prohibetur ;  et  prohibetur  non  a  persecutoribuA,  sed  a  principibus 
Cluriadaiua.  Nec  de  lege  oonqneror ;  sed  doleo  cur  meruerimus  banc  legem 
. . .  Cattterium  bonum  est,  sed  quo  inihi  Tulrnis,  ut  indigeamcautcrio  ?  Pro- 
vida  severaquc  lepis  cautio,  et  tJimen  nec  sic  refrenatur  avaritia.  Vw  fidci 
commissalegibus  illudimus  . . .  Audio  pra*terea  in  aenes,  et  anus  absque  libe* 
ris,  qaoramdam  torpe  serridam.  Ipsi  apponant  matulam,  obsidrnt  lectam, 
purulentium  stomachi,  et  ])hlogmata  pulmonis,  maim  propria  suscipiunt 
Favent  ud  introituin  medici,  trementibusque  labiis,  an  commodius  habeant, 
sciscitantur:  etsi  paululum  scncx  vegetior  fuerit,  periclitantur :  simulataque 
Ixtitia,  mens  intrinaeeiis  STara  torquetur."  Ep.  52  (ad  Nepotianum),  i.  2S0, 
261.  St.  Ambrose  says:  "Nobis  etiam  privata*  succcssionis  cmohnncnta 
recentibus  legibus  denegantur,  et  nemo  conqueritur."  £p.  Iti  (ad  Y&lentini- 
aamn),  e.  14. 

t  Tris  'Pw/itdmp  iwiffKOwiis  6/to(m$  r§  *A\(^ay}fp«u»  w4ga  r^s  Upoaw^St  M 
Swturrtleuf  IjSri  wdkcu  wpot\0o6<nis  .  .  .  ob  juV  oi  iv  Kuivcrraumlmm  wiKu  TevTS 
9tw6¥$cu>i¥.    Socrates,  U.  £.  vii.  11,  p.  347,  cd  Yalesius. 

X  We  read,  for  instance^  of  Gelaaiin,  at  the  end  of  ths  fifth  eentnrjr:  *<Hie 
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As  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  declined, 
the  property  of  the  Church  increased.  The  estates  of  many 
patrician  families  residing  in  the  capital,  who  had  been 
owners  of  great  part  of  the  land  of  the  Western  empire  both 
in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  were  added  to  her  patrimony. 
The  motives  which  induced  the  Romans  of  that  day  to  make 
the  Church  their  heir  were  the  same  which  have  been  active 
at  all  times ;  but  in  an  age  of  ruins  and  decay  they  had  an 
extraordinary  power.  The  population  was  dwindling  away, 
and  the  aristocracy  in  particular  declined  with  the  decline  of 
the  state.  ^lany  great  families  became  extinct,  and  in  pass- 
ing away  without  heirs,  it  was  a  natural  thought  to  leave 
their  earthly  poaaessions  to  the  only  institution  which  seemed 
not  to  ohanse  and  not  to  die.  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand ;  and  thia  belief  was 
shared  by  many  of  tiie  fathers  at  a  time  when  the  yitality, 
the  fidelity,  and  the  genius  of  the  barbarians  were  undistin- 
ffoishable  amid  the  havoc  by  which  they  were  chiefly  known.* 
Four  centuries  later,  during  another  period  of  tribulation  and 
deq[K>ndency,  the  same  belief  once  more  prevailed,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  year  1000  would  be  the  last.  Tlie  conse- 
quence was,  that  numerous  legacies  were  left  to  the  Church ; 
many  foundations  made  at  that  time,  and  deeds  with  the  pre- 
amble appropinquante  nmndi  termino,  attest  the  common  ex- 
pectation. The  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks,  generally 
opposed  the  delusion.t  In  the  order  of  Cluny,  in  which  the 
elements  of  regeneration  were  kept  alive,  holy  men  already 
looked  forward  to  the  great  reform  of  which,  half  a  century 
later,  the  brethren  of  Cluny  were  the  foremost  champions. 
A  memorial  of  that  time,  and  of  the  opposition  of  the  Bene- 
dictines to  the  prevaLeut  opinion,  survives  in  the  feast  of  All 
Souls. 

fuit  amntor  pauperum,  ct  clenim  amplisfit.  Hie  IflwniTit  S  pericillo  fiunis 
civitatem  Romam."  Anastasius,  i.  167. 

•  Even  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have  had  this  belief ;  for  he  wrote  to 
die  emperor:  **Plus  de  venicntis  Jesu  niisericordia  quam  dc  vestftt  pietaCie 
justitia  prapsumo."  Ep.  v.  40.  And  he  frequently  speaks  of  the  approaching 
end  of  tiie  world :  **  Futurum  stcculum  ipsa  jam  quasi  propijiquitate  tangi* 
tor."  Dhd*  iv.  41.  *'  Ecoe  enim  nrandnm  nunc  qnam  ▼ieinut  flnis  var^ 
aspicitis."  "Bp,  26,  **  Hoc  jam  ut  videmus  mundi  hujus  t(  rmino  appropin- 
quante." Ep.  ix,  68.    •*  Appropinquante  fine  mundi."  Ep.  ix.  123,  &c.  &c. 

t  *'  De  fine  mundi  coram  populo  sermoncm  in  ecclesia  Pari»iorum  adoles- 
centttlns  eudiri,  quod  ttadm  fimto  mille  annorum  nnmero  AntichriBtut  ad* 
Teniret,  et  non  longo  post  tempore  universale  judit  ium  succederet :  cui  pr»- 
dicationi  ex  evangeliis  ac  apocaljpsi  et  libro  Danielis*  qua  potm  virtute, 
mtiti.  Denique  et  errorem  qui  de  fine  mundi  inoleTit  abbae  mena  beatn 
memorise  Richurdus  sagaci  animo  propulit ....  nam  faraa  pene  totum  mun- 
dum  irapleverat,  quod  quando  annuntiatio  dominica  in  Parasceve  cor.tigisset 
absque  uUo  scrupulo  tinis  seecuU  esaet." — Abbo  of  Fleurji  Apolog.  ad  Rege» 
Frmbonm,  p.  471,  ed.  lUgae. 
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There  ia  no  record  of  similar  donations  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,*  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  the  sixth  century,  as  in  the  tenth,  the  same  cause  operated 
in  the  same  way ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  we 
find  the  Popes  the  richest  landowners  in  Italy.  From  the 
letters  of  (Gregory  the  Great,  and  from  the  lives  of  the  Popes, 
we  know  that  their  estates  lay  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Africa,  and 
especially  in  Oalabria  and  Sioihr>  which  produced  alone  a  re* 
T0nite<»tkxeete]aato«iidaliauay^  These  Yart  estates 
were  the  fovndatioiL  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes.  A 
recent  Jewish  historian,  whoae  histray  of  the  Boman  states 
has  obtained  a  priie  firam  the  ITniyersity  of  Gottingen,  hss 
rendered  it  nnneccssary  for  us  to  eite  on  this  point  any  of  the 
numeroos  Oatholie  writers — snoh  as  Orsiy  Fontaaiai,  Oenni, 
Borgia — who  in  the  last  century  wrote  upon  the  subiect.  He 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  ''It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in 
this  early  possession  of  such  extensive  domains  the  germ  of 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  already  ex- 
isted, and  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  oentury  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  subsequent  dominion  oyer  the  Eternal 
City*  And  it  eannot  be  diluted  that  some  of  the  P<^ies 
even  then  enjoyed  a  sort  of  temporal  authority,  and  exercised 
yarious  prerogatives  of  aoyereignty  oyer  parts  of  the  patri- 
mony  of  St.  Peter.''* 

The  times  were  particularly  propitious  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  influence  which  was  founded  on  the  spiritual 
authority  and  on  tlie  j)03session8  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  c^roat  migration,  when  many  a  Bishop  appeared, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  trust  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  people,  iis  their  guardian,  while  the  imj>erial 
oliicers  were  unable  to  protect  them.  The  position  to  which 
they  were  thus  naturally  elevated,  through  the  helplessness  of 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  presence  of  the  foniiidable  invaders, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  554  he  took  advantage  of  the  influence  which  they 
already  de  facto  possessed,  to  establish  by  their  means  a  con- 
trol over  the  whole  administration  of  the  provinces.  They  were 
required  to  superintend  the  eonduet  of  the  goyemors^  to  report 
on  their  wrong-doings,  and  to  act  as  defenders  and  adyocates 
of  the  people.  This  was  at  once  a  portion  of  the  extensiye 
reform  by  whioh  Justinian  restored  self-goyemment  to  the 

*  See  Note  A  at  end  of  article. 

f  ToL  5f  XtyS^fva  TraTpinSyia  rSav  aylav  Kol  Kopv<palw  ^kirocTrSxocv  ruv  iv 
7rpf(T$vT(p^  'P<^MP  TiiJM>jjL(V(t)v  rats  4KK\ri<riais  fxiraAat  riM^iAwa  xpt'O'^ov  rdXayra 
rpia  fj/inrv        irjuocl^  K6y«if  r*\(t<T0cu  itpocira^tv.     Theophnncs  Chronogr, 
273,  cd.  Venice. 

X  Sugenheim,  Bntstehung  nnd  Aiubildung  des  Kirchenataatu,  1854,  p.  4. 
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towns  and  pvovineea,  and  at  the  flame  time  an  attempt  tc^aaTe 
the  crumbling  fljBtem  of  the  imperial  goyemmient,  by  com* 
mitfcing  it  in  great  measure  to  the  care  of  the  Ghturoh.  Hie 
zeeolt  was,  to  give  to  the  clergy  of  the  West  a  very  extennve 
influence  in  matters  of  state;  bat  it  increased  in  far  greater 
proportion  the  political  power  of  the  Pope,  who  could  di- 
rect and  command  that  of  all  the  other  Bishops.*  Against 
Rome  the  efforts  of  the  barbarians  were  especially  directed. 
It  was  threatened  alike  by  the  Goths  and  the  Huns,  Yandals 
and  Tiombards,  Saracens  and  Normans.  But  as  the  danger 
was  greatest  in  the  capital,  so  was  the  influence  of  the  Bishop 
who  repeatedly  saved  it,  and  enabled  it,  by  his  generous 
assistance,  to  support  the  devastations  which  he  could  not 
prevent.  In  an  old  poem,  published  in  Bunsen's  Description 
of  Rome,  i.  243,  we  £nd  it  declared  that  the  Papacy  had  saved 

the  city .      t»  j^g^m  nisi  te  Petri  meritum  ^uliqae  foveret, 

Tempore  jam  longo  Boma  miseila  foret" 

In  apetition  addressed  by  the  Bomans  to  the  ezaroh  during' 
the  Lombard  wars>  they  speak  of  the  Pope  as  theor  sde  de- 
fence against  the  ferooty  of  the  inyaders,  whom  he  some- 
times  persuaded,  sometimes  bribed  to  spare  them.f  The 
position  which  they  in  this  way  acquired  is  thus  described  by 
a  Protestant  divine,  whose  works  are  well  known  in  Eng- 
land: "The  Popes  were  landowners  like  any  others^  but 
more  wealthy  than  any,  and  exempt  from  taxation.  But 
this  wealth  enabled  them,  during  the  troubles  which  beset 
Italy  from  the  fifth  century,  on  all  sides  to  diminish  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  inhabitants,  to  save  them  from  famine,  to  re- 
deem captives,  to  conciliate  the  barbarians  by  their  gifts.  In 
this  way  the  See  of  St.  Peter  became,  without  any  rights  of 
sovereignty,  the  national  centre  of  Italy,  to  whom  the  people 
had  recourse  for  help  and  relief  even  in  temporal  adversity.^ 

Whilst  all  these  circumstances  were  uniting  to  raise  the 
Bishop  of  the  Western  capital  to  a  high  political  position,  the 
emperors  were  absent  from  Rome,  and  from  the  time  of 

*  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  writes  to  Januariup,  Bishop  of  Caralis  m  Sar- 
dinia :  **  Necesse  est  ut  iraternitas  vestra,  dum  licet,  civitatem  suam  vel  alia 
loea  Ibrtiiis  mmiiii  pcondeat,  atque  iaumneat  ut  alrandtnter  in  ds  eondita 
procureutur,  quatenus  dam  hostin  illuc  Deo  sibi  irato  Mcetserit*  wm  in- 
Teniat  quod  Itedat,  sed  confusus  absccdat."  Ep.  ix.  6. 

f  "  Propinquantium  iuimicorum  IVrocitas,  quam  nisi  sola  Dei  tirtus  atque 
apoatolorom  prtncipb  per  tnum  Ticaiiumt  lioc  est  Romanum  Pontifioem,  ut 
omnibus  notutn  est,  aliqnando  nionitis  comprimit,  aliquando  vero  flcctit  ac 
modigerat  hortatu,  singulari  iutcrventu  indiget,  cum  hujus  solius  pontifica* 
libnt  vuNiUify  ob  nrerentiam  apostolonun  principis,  parentiam  onerant  yo- 
lontariam:  et  quos  non  virtus  armoruin  humiliat,  pontificalia increpatiQ com 
obeecratione  inclinnt."  Liber  Diumus  liomanorum  Ptmtificum,  ii.  4* 

X  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Church,  ii,  194  (1856), 

VOL.  II.  HEW  8KBIES.         .  X 
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Narses  their  authority  in  Italy  was  diminished  and  insecure.- 
It  was  in  their  interest  to  promote  an  influence  which  could 
not  rival  or  threaten  their  own,  and  could  serve  to  support  it 
against  the  senate  and  nobles  of  Rome.  The  popularity  of  the 
Pope,  and  his  power  with  tlie  barbarians,  rendered  his  assist- 
ance indispensable  to  preserve  the  city  from  tlie  enemy  and 
the  people  in  their  allegiance.  Every  political  motive  existed, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  and  strengthen  the  Pope ;  and  it  was 
only  in  eonsequenee  of  religious  niisunderstantlings  that  the 
fidelitv  of  the  Romans  was  at  last  shaken.  For  they  were 
more  attached  to  their  IJishop  and  pastor,  upon  whose  re- 
sources and  benevolence  they  depended  for  those  distributions 
of  food  and  alms  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  in  the 
better  days  of  Rome,  than  to  the  emperor,  whom  they  never 
saw,  who  did  nothing  for  them,  and  whose  power  made  itself 
felt  only  by  the  money  he  demanded  and  the  spoils  he  had 
carried  awav.  Indeea  the  Pope  was  their  advocate,  to  miti- 
gate not  only  the  Tiolence  of  the  LombardSi  bnt  the  rapacity 
of  the  Byzantine  officiak. 

The  letters  of  Oregory  the  Great  explain  very  distinctly 
the  position  of  tiie  Papacy  in  his  time.  The  imperial  power 
was  sinking  before  the  progress  of  the  Lombards,  and  only 
the  towns  on  the  coast  which  were  accessible  to  the  Greek 
fleet  remained  constantly  nnder  the  exarch,  who  h^  his 
court  at  Ravenna.  In  the  other  cities  the  emperor  was  re- 
presented by  dukes  and  ooimts;  but  as  they  could  do  little  for 
the  people,  their  power  was  generally  small  in  comparison' 
with  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  Bishops.  Pope 
Pelagius  had  been  assured  by  the  exarch  that  he  could  send 
him  no  assistance  against  the  Lombards,  and  that  he  must 
defend  himself  as  he  could.  Under  these  eixoomstances,  on 
the  death  of  Pelagius,  Gregory  was  taken  from  his  retirement 
and  elected  Pope.  Bede  says  that  he  was  distinguished  from 
his  predecessors  by  a  higher  notion  of  his  office.  What  that 
notion  was  he  tells  us  when  he  savs  that  he  is  ready  to  die, 
rather  than  that  the  Church  should  degenerate  in  his  time : 
"  Par  a  tier  sum  mori,  quam  beati  l*etri  apostoli  ecclesiam  nieis 
diebns  degenerare"  (Ep.  iv.  47).  Instead  of  devoting  his 
attention,  like  many  of  those  who  came  before  him,  to  the 
decoration  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  he  soon  found  himself 
plunged  in  affairs  of  state.  "  I  have  been  recalled  into  the 
world,''  he  complains,  "under  the  appearance  of  being  made 
a  Bishop,  and  am  more  occupied  with  temporal  concerns  than 
when  I  was  a  layman."*    He  says  that  he  discharged  the 

•  "  Sub  colore  cpiscopatus  ad  sa'Ciiliim  sum  reductus . .  .  tantis  terra?  curis 
inservio  (^uuutis  me  iu  vita  laica  iiet^uaquam  desexvisMe  reminiscor."  £p.  1. 6. 
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office  of  the  emperot's  paymaster  in  Borne ;  that  lie  was  tit- 
tually  the  Bishop  not  so  much  of  the  Romans  as  of  the  Lom- 
bards, because  tncy  occupied  all  his  attention,  and  carried 
away  great  part  of  his  resources.*  As  he  received  no  aid 
from  the  exarch,  he  made  peace  with  the  Lombards  on  his 
own  authority ;  and  as  he  could  not  obtain  his  assistance,  he 
did  not  wait  for  his  sanction-f  The  Lombards  treated  with 
him  as  an  independent  power. 

It  is  probable  that  from  this  time  forward  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  the  Popes  to  throw  oft'  the  yoke  of  the  em- 
pire. In  many  respects  it  was  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
oppression  ;  and  the  necessity  of  awaiting  th(*  permission  of 
goveriinieut  at  each  election  caused  a  very  troublesome  delay. 
The  people,  too,  were  with  the  Pope ;  and  the  exarch,  who 
could  not  protect  them  against  the  Tiombards,  would  have 
been  unable  to  subdue  them  bv  force  of  arms.  Ncverthe- 
less  this  anomaly  was  tolerated,  with  all  its  injurious  conse- 
quences, for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Gregory ; 
80  much  did  his  successors  dread  tlie  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  sovereignty,  and  so  great  was  their  respect  and  tlieir  for- 
bearance for  the  imperial  authority.  But  from  this  time  the 
change  wa^^  prepared  in  the  minds  ot"  the  people ;  they  be- 
came familiarised  with  the  idea  of  transferring  their  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  the  distant,  useless,  and  generally 
nnpopular  emperor,  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  eveij  thing  to 
them — ^who  was  oyer  solicitous  and  active  for  ihe  interests  of 
their  city  and  their  country — ^who  already  exercised  the  au- 
thority which  was  slipping  from  a  grasp  unable  to  hold  it* 
and  in  whom  Rome  saw  herself  rising  once  more  to  the  supre- 
macy which  it  was  beliered  Hiat  she  would  never  lose* 

His  ego  DOC  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono, 
Imperinm  sine  fine  dedL** 

Thev  became  attached  to  him  by  j^rratitude  and  interest,  love 
and  pride.  All  tluit  was  required  was  a  breach  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Pope,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing on  which  side  their  allegiance  lay. 

This  opportunity  at  last  came.  In  the  year  692,  the  Em« 
peror  Justinian  II.  required  tiiat  the  Pope  should  adopt  the 
oecrees  of  the  Trullan  Council,  and  Sergius  refused,  eligenn 

*  Every  Bishop,  he  considered,  had  in  those  days  to  attend  to  more  than 
the  purely  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock :  "  Noslift  quia  talis  hoc  tempore  in 
TCgintinifl  debeat  tree  conititui,  qui  non  tolttm  de  salute  aniinarum,  Terum 
ctmm  do  cxtriiueoa  8ut!}eetorttm  utiUtate  et  eautela  adat  ctae  aoUkitua.*' 
£p.  X.  G2. 

f  Ho  writes  to  Ravenna  that  the  Lombards  offer  a  separate  peace :  "No« 
Usenm  quidem  specinlem  paem  facere  repromittit,  .sed  ificimus  quiattdi* 
fens  inauliB  et  loca  aimt  aha  piqeiUdiibio  peritnnu"  £p.  ir.  29. 
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oniB  mori,  says  liit  oontemponoy  biograplier,  qnam  WHntaUm 
emrUm  e<nueniir9.  An  officer  wm  sent  to  bring  bim  a  pri- 
aoner  to  OoBstantinople ;  bat  the  army  of  the  exarcnafte 
marcbed  to  Bome  to  protect  the  Pontiff  who  was  the  pillar 
of  Italian  freedom,  and  the  imperial  emifisary  only  saved 
bis  life  by  taking  refuge  under  the  bed  of  the  Pope.  The 
deposition  of  Justinian,  by  one  of  the  frequent  reyoiutions  at 
Constantinople^  pat  an  end  to  the  mutiny.  But  the  jealoosy 
of  fifeedom  was  awakened  in  Italy ;  disturbances  became  fre- 
quent; several  exarchs  were  murdered  at  Kavenna.  The 
people  were  left  to  defend  themsdhpea  against  the  Lombards, 
and  acquired  self-reliance  and  consoioaaDess  of  their  strength.* 
Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  love  and  the  appreciation  of 
freedom  were  absorbed  by  the  respect  for  the  law ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Toutonic  invasions,  the  latter  alone  survived. 
Even  the  turbulence  and  passion  in  which  the  Romans  had 
found  relief  during  the  worst  periods  of  tNTaiiny  had  given 
way  to  a  tame  submission ;  and  the  people,  who  had  so  often 
and  so  wantonly  changed  their  nilers,  silently  acquiesced  in 
changes  that  were  independent  of  their  will.  The  long  an- 
tagonism of  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards  gave  birth  to  new 
ideas ;  the  notion  arose,  that  a  balance  of  authorities  is  a  se- 
curity for  the  subject.  They  sought  a  protection  i'or  their 
own  weakness  in  the  weakness  of  their  governors ;  and  that 
practice  then  commenced  of  seeking  always  to  have  two  mas- 
ters, which  has  ever  been  the  secret,  the  limit,  and  the  bane 
of  Italian  freedom.  "  The  freedom  of  the  tyrant,"  says  a 
^reat  historian,  "  is  the  end  at  which  the  ItaHan  aims/'  It 
la  of  this  that  ike  renowned  history  of  the  Italian  EepublioB 
oondste.  Their  notions  of  freedom  are  neither  those  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  which  sarvived  in  Yenice,  nor  those  of  the 
Teatonio  race,  which  sometimes  animated  the  manicipaHties 
of  Northern  Italy.  When  the  ablest  of  their  patriots  drew  np 
n  scheme  of  independence,  it  reaolted  in  a  code  of  the  most 
unbounded  tyranny;  and  aaMachiavelli,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, conoeiyed  a  firee  Italy  only  by  means  of  the  despotism 
of  a  prince,  so  their  patriots  in  our  day  can  imagme  liberty 
only  in  the  form  of  the  abedutism  of  the  state.  These  ideas 
took  their  rise  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  events  of  the  year  692  were  repeated  in  712,  when 

*  An  excellent  Italian  historian  speakH  as  followt  of  this  period :  **  Fino 
a  quest'  epoca  qtuui  tutte  le  dUk  romagiiuole  sftigg'irono  la  signoria  lon^o- 
barda ;  mentre  certo  e  che  I'esarca  noii  avrcbbc  potuto  conservarle  all'  im- 
pero,  se  i  cittadini  stcssi  non  si  forscro  armati  a  difesa ;  c  i  cittadini  si  arma- 
rono  non  per  affetto  alia  greca  autoritA,  cui  egnalmento  aborrivano  che  qucUa 
ite'  I^on^bardi,  ma  per  un  scutimento  non  conosciuto  e  negli  uxnaai  aniiiii 
iniiato  di  unr  TiTer  piti  libero  e  indipendente,"  Veai,  Siaria  di  Bmagma,  I. 
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the  Eraporor  Philippicus,  a  Monotholite,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  The  Romans  refused  to  receive  his  image,  his  orders, 
or  his  coins ;  his  name  was  not  pronounced  in  the  Mass,  his 
officer  was  not  admitted  into  the  city.  He  tried  to  force  his 
WSJ ;  and  several  Kves  had  been  loat,  when  the  Pope  sent  the 
pKiMts  to  Btop  the  oombat  Almost  immediately  after  this, 
the  heretical  empetor  was  dethroned  in  his  oapital,  and  the 
excitement  eahsided.  The  decinTe  moment  for  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  and  for  the  formation  of  the  Boman 
state,  was  brought  on  a  few  years  later  (in  728)  by  the  Icono- 
clastic Oontroyersy*  I^  the  Isanrian  had  sent  emissaries 
to  pot  the  ^P|coe  to  death,  because  he  resisted  the  levying 
a  new  tax.  This  was  proTented  \rr  the  people,  and  broog^ 
them  more  closely  on  the  side  or  the  Pope  in  the  dispute 
which  immediately  followed.  When  the  decree  for  the  da- 
straction  of  the  uiages  arrived,  the  Pope  prepared  for  a 
severe  confliot^con/ra  imperatorem  quasi  contra  'hostem  ee 
armarit,  Leo  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  imme- 
diately seized  all  the  patrimonies  of  St.  Peter  in  Calabria^ 
Sicily,  and  the  East.  All  the  Italians  of  Venice  and  the 
archate  took  the  side  of  the  Pope.  The  imperial  officers 
were  expelled,  new  governors  were  elected  in  their  place; 
and  the  peo[)1e  woidd  haye  elected  another  emperor,  but  the 
Pope  j)rovented  it.*  Throughout  this  dispute,  the  Pope  alone 
restrained  the  Italians  from  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  emperor.  1  le  wrote  to  the  Venetians  to  bring  back  the 
people  of  Ravenna  to  the  empire.  The  Lombard  king 
Luitprand  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  conquer  the  E,o- 
magna.  He  was  expelled  by  the  Venetians :  but  Ravenna 
continued  to  light  for  its  independence  ;  and  in  the  year  733, 
the  Greeks  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the 
slaughter  was  so  enormous,  that  for  six  years  the  people  would 
not  eat  the  fisli  of  that  arm  of  the  Po  on  whose  banks  it 
was  fought.  I II  Ptome,  the  position  of  the  imperial  dux  had 
become  untenable,  and  the  office  was  henceforth  completely 
dependent  on  the  Pope.    Gregory  U.  is  the  first  who  go- 

•  Pflfrmod  OBUMS  Peiit«polenae»  atqiM  YgiwtiMum  exctdtut  eontn  im* 
pitorto  juidonam  remterant,  dicentes  nunqiiamaeini!)iiBdempoiitifloi8ooii> 

dpucendcre  nccc,  sed  pro  ejus  mngis  defensionc  viriliter  deccrtare  .  .  .  omnes 
ubii^ue  in  Italia  duces  elegcrunt,  atque  sic  dc  puntificis  deque  sua  immuni« 
tato  ooncti  ttudebiait ....  omnis  Italia  oonudlium  iniit  nt  sibi  eligerent  im- 
peratorem, ot  Constantinopolira  ducercnt.  Sed  composciiit  tale  eonsiliuro 
poDtiiex,  sperans  cuiiversionem  principis."  Ana<C.  Vita  GrMorii  II. 
"Omnis  quoquc  Kavennie  exercitus,  vel  Venetiamm,  tallbtui  jnuSM  vmo 
animo  roaatarniit,  et  nisi  eos  prohibuisset  pontifex  imperatorem  super  secon- 
Btituere  aggrani  auat."  Hiti.  MitctIL  AadUamtmL^-^MwQtm  Scr^ptorm,  i. 
185. 
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TQirned  tlie  city  without  even  the  phantom  of  imperial  autho- 
rity bende  him.* 

This  year  728»  howeTer,  marks  not  only  the  commence- 
ment of  actual  independenee  in  Rome,  but  of  the  pontifical 
Borereignty  over  other  territories.  The  Greeks  had  endea- 
▼onred  in  Tain  to  draw  Luitprand  to  their  side  against  the 
Pope.  Bat  the  Lombards  were  now  orthodox  Catholics,  and 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  Arians  they  had  never  per- 
secuted religion  t  Their  hostility  was  directed  against  the 
Greeks  only,  whom  they  wished  to  expel  from  Italy.  When, 
therefore,  Luitprand  took  the  town  of  Sutri,  on  the  road  to 
Rome,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  cede  it  to  the  Holy  See. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  rights  of  the  emperor ;  and  this 
is  the  first  territorial  donation  from  which  the  States  of  the 
Church  took  their  origin.  It  was  considered  that  the  claims 
of  the  empire  did  not  survive  the  conquest  by  the  Lombards, 
and  that  the  parts  of  Italy  which  had  remained  sti  long  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks  became,  by  right  of  con(|ucst,  as 
much  the  property  of  the  Lombard  kings  as  those  territories 
which  they  occupied  from  the  time  of  their  first  invasion. 
When,  therefore,  the  Lombards  ccnisentinl  to  restore  any  por- 
tion of  their  conquests,  they  restored  it  not  to  the  Greeks,  but 
to  the  Pope.  They  liad  the  same  right  to  dispose  of  their 
new  acquisitions  as  of  their  original  possessions.  Xor  had 
the  Pope  any  motive  to  intercede  for  the  restoration  of  im- 
perial territory.  He  could  only  urge  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
iSee  as  proprietor  of  its  patrimonies,  not  the  rights  of  the 
empire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  The  Lombards  were  a 
colonising  race,  and  the  country  which  they  conquered  was 
considered  to  belong,  not  only  to  the  king  as  sovereign,  but 
to  his  followers  as  their  property.  Of  the  original  owners, 
some  were  slain ;  others  ned  for  safety,  and  this  flight  peo- 
pled Venice  with  patrician  families.  None  of  the  old  Roman 
population  were  suffered  to  remain  on  the  land,  except  in  the 
position  of  tenants.^  The  patrimonies  of  the  Holy  See 
formed  an  ezcepticm  to  this,  xhey  were  continually  restored 

♦  "H  ducato  Romano  spontancamente  per  dcdizionc  de'  popoli  si  assog- 
gettd  al  Romano  Pontefice  Terso  I'anno  730,  ond*  ebbe  principio  il  tcmporale 
dominio  della  cbieea  Komana."  Moroni,  Dixionario  Storico  £celenaalico, 
xxxiv.  117. 

f  **  Super  indignoa  noa  cliTin»  mitericordi«  dispensadonem  miror,  qui 

IiOngobardoruin  sievitiam  ita  nioderatur,  ut  eoriim  sacordotes  sacrileges,  qui 
esse  fidcliutu  quasi  victores  vidnitur,  orthodoxorum  fidem  perse^ui  wit^^m^ 
permittat."    Gre^orius  Magnus,  JJial,  iii.  28. 

%  **  Mtilti  nobiliMimt  Romanoram  ob  eupiditatem  interfecti  sunt,  reliqm 
vero  per  hostcs  divisi,  ut  tertiam  partem  suaruni  fru>jum  I.oiigobardis  per- 
BolTerent,  tributarii  eiiiciuntur."  Paulua  Diaconus,  Hist.  Loiujob,  ii,  32,— in 
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after  each  expedition  Lmipraiid»  and  at  last  t&e  Pope  waa 
probably  almost  the  only  lanaowner  independent  of  tiie  Lom- 
bards.  This  independent  posseesion  nnder  the  Lombards 
amounted  to  a  virtiial  soyereignt}',  and  one  sort  of  daims 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  other.  As  the  restitution  of 
the  Lombards  went  to  Ibrm  the  States  of  the  Ohurchy  a  sinular 
claim  of  sovereignty  was  advanced  over  those  domains  which 
had  been  confiscated,  by  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Whatever  had  be- 
longed to  the  Patrimonium  S.  Petri  as  property,  was  undo  ^ 
stood  to  belong  by  rights  to  the  same  patrimony  when  it 
had  become  a  sovereign  state.  That  these  lost  domains  were 
numerous  and  extensive  we  know,  but  we  cannot  determine 
their  limits.  We  have,  in  any  thing  like  completeness,  onl^ 
the  letters  of  one  Pope  of  that  age.  If  we  had  more,  it  is 
possible  that  we  should  find  other  places  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Holy  See  besides  those  spoken  of  hy  St.  Gre- 
gory. In  this  way,  we  conceive,  the  fiction  of  the  donation  of 
Constantino  very  naturally  arose.  We  know  from  St.  Gregory 
that  the  deeds  were  frequently  lost,  that  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  dotenninc  the  limits  of  the  domains  of  the  Church.  But 
many  authentic  deeds  of  gift  of  (V)nst;nitine  were  preserved. 
It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  attribute  to  liim  the  origin  of  pos- 
sessions which  came  from  forgotten  sources ;  and  when  the 
property  of  the  Holy  See  began  to  develop  itself  into  sove- 
reignty, it  was  not  unnatural  to  attribute  to  Constantino  the 
origin  of  both.  We  find  the  germ  of  tliis  idea  in  a  letter  of 
Hadrian  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  777.*  Scarcely  half  a 
century  later,  the  donation  of  Constantino  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. 

The  next  considerahle  accession  of  territory  was  in  the  year 
742.  The  Lomhards  had  ohtsined  creat  successes  against  the 
Oreeks.  The  intercession  of  the  Pope  was  invoked  bv  the 
people  of  the  exarchate,  and  he  proceeded  to  Favia  to  ootain 
peace  for  theuL  Lnitprand  consented  to  make  peace,  and  to 
Hbeiate  all  his  prisoners.   By  this  time  the  Pope  is  acknow- 

*  "  Sicut  temporibus  beaU  SylresUrif  liomani  pontiflcis,  a  sanctsc  recor- 
ditionig  piissimo  uonsUntino  magno  imperatore,  per  ejus  Inrgitatem  sancta 
Dei  catholica  ct  apostolica  Romuna  Ecclesia  clevata  atque  cxaltata  est,  et 
potestatem  in  his  llespcria'  partibus  largiri  dic;natu8  cat,  ita  et  iii  his  vestris 
leliciasimis  tempoributt  atque  nostrib,  saiicta  Dei  Ecclesia,  id  est  beat!  Petri 

•poatoli,  germinet  atque  exsultet  quia  ccce  Divus  Chrittianissimtis  Dei 

Constantinus  imperatorliis  tcmporibus  surrexit,  per  qucin  omnia  Dexis  sanctce 
sua;  Ecclesiffi  beati  A  p.  principis  Petii  largiri  dignatus  est,  aed  et  cuncia  alia 
qua?  per  divenos  imperatores,  patricios  etiam  et  alios  Denm  timentet  pio 
•prum  animsB  mercede  et  Tenia  delictomm  in  partibus  Tuscia?,  Spoleto  Ma 
Beiieveuto,  atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Savinensi  patrimonio  bcato  Petro  Ap.  .  .  . 
00nce»8a  sunt,  et  per  nefandam  gentcm  Lonsobardorum  per  annorum  spatia 
wMtracta  atque  ablate  iimt,  vestaris  tamporibiis  ieitkaaBtur.''  Cadut  Can^ 
•■w^  860* 
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ledged  fay  the  exarchate,  as  well  as  by  the  duohy  of  Homey  af 
the  only  authority  who  could  protect  and  save  it.  Luitprand 
ftlflO  restored  to  the  Pope  all  the  patrimonia  which  he  had 
ooonpied  during  Uie  war,  adding  to  them  the  four  towns  of 
Ameria,  Orta,  ^marzo,  and  JBleda.*  The  growth  of  the 
temporal  power  was  therefore  simultaneous  with  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  Holy  See  as  the  real  protector  of  Italy. 
The  celebrated  John  ^Miillert  says  of  the  period  of  Gregory 
IL,  Gregory  III.,  Zachary,  and  Stephen  II.:  Jamais  la 
chaire  de  S.  Pierre  n'a  etc  remplie  par  une  suite  aussi  loiigue 
d'excellens  princes  et  de  vertueux  Pontifes."  Of  Gregory  II. 
another  Protestant  divine  writes :  "  Not  the  Church,  but  the  go- 
•  vemment,  was  weak  in  Italy.  Tlie  Pope  could  have  declared 
himself  supreme  ;  but  he  disdained  it.  J  But  this  could  not 
continue  ;  and  his  successors  were  obliged  to  accept  a  position 
which  the  Popes  had  long  endeavoured  to  avoid.  The  whole 
condition  of  State  and  Church  in  Italy  made  it  impotkiible 
for  them  longer  to  resist  the  generiil  current  of  the  age. 

In  the  other  great  towns  w  hich  had  escaped  the  domination 
of  the  Lombards,  a  process  w  as  going  on  at  the  same  time 
strikingly  analogous  to  what  occurred  in  Rome ;  which,  though 
modifira  and  Taried  in  a  very  charactsristio  way  by  load 
euoamatanoesy  pcoTos  how  gsneial  and  how  natural  was  the 
ohange  which  made  the  Pope  a  temporal  sorerei^.  Next  to 
Bome,  the  chief  of  these  towns  were  Bayennsy  Yenioe,  and 
Nimles.  In  all  these  plaoes  a  sort  of  independence  was  acquired 
at  tiiis  time^  und^  the  pressura  of  the  neoesnlr  of  self-defence 
in  the  absence  of  aid  from  Constsntinople ;  and  in  all  the  epis- 
4Xipal  authority  already  rivalled  that  of  the  imperial  yicar. 

Naples  was  aooesBible  to  tiie  Qresks  hy  sea;  and  for  this 
reason,  and  because  of  its  remotenes8»  it  was  never  taken  hy 
the  Lombards,  and  an  attempt^  in  the  seventh  ceotoTy»  to  cast 
off  the  Greek  yoke  was  at  once  supprassed*  The  growth  of 
independence  was  therefore  later  and  more  gradual  than  else* 
where.  At  the  general  rising  of  Italy  under  GregCMy  IL» 
Naples  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Iconoclastic  party ;  and  an 
expedition  went  forth  from  its  walls  against  the  Pope,  in  which 
the  Neapolitan  Dux  Ezhilaratns  lost  his  life.   But  when  the 

*    Paccm  ctm  ducattL  iloMMo  ipse  Bes  in  visinti  ocmfinDaTit  amuw/' 

JLOMSX.  Vita  Zacharia,  cap.  6% 
t  Work»,  viii.  335. 

X  HsMe  (iiber  die  Vercinigung  der  geisUicliea  and  weltlichen  Oewalt) 
on  the  Union  of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Supremacy  In  the  States  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  Haarlem,  18.52,  p.  28.  This  partial  performance  obtained  the 

Jrize  offered  by  the  Academy  at  ilaorlom  iur  the  best  book  on  the  subject, 
t  is  more  nnfiOr  and  sttpeiSeial,  batoot  eo  friToknis  M  the  similar  work  of 
Sugenheim,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Both  are  weakest  ill  thD 
^lier  pacta,  where  the  etrength  of  the'  older  Italian  historians  lies. 
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ezarobate  Had  hSSm^  and  Borne  and  Yemoe  had  become  really 
independent^  the  secular  and  eodeaiaatical  authorities  united 
to  obtain  the  independmce  of  Naples.  The  Archbishop  was 
▼ery  powerfulf  and  it  was  Ibnnd  neceesaiy,  for  the  nuiinteiianoe 
of  order,  to  unite  his  authcoity  with  that  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary govemor.  In  the  year  768,  when  the  see  was  vacant, 
the  axoL  or  consul  Stephen,  a  layman,  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor; and  the  Pope  confirmed  lus  election,  in  consideration 
of  his  good  administration  as  secular  goremor.*  The  same 
thing  occurred  once  more  a  centun^  later ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  pursue  the  history  of  Naples  beyond  the  period 
when  it  afibrds  so  striking  a  synehronistio  parallel  with  what 
was  going  on  in  Rome. 

The  position  of  Venice  secured  it  alike  from  the  arms  of 
the  Lombards  and  from  the  fleets  of  the  emperor,  and  its 
connection  with  Havenna  was  for  a  long  time  very  slight. 
The  Venetians  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  Pope.  They 
rose  in  arms  to  defend  him  against  the  emperor;  they  re- 
stored at  his  bidding  the  imperinl  authority  in  Ravenna; 
they  separated  themselves  in  the  tricapitular  controversy  from 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  obtained  a  patriarch  of  their 
own  in  the  Bishop  of  Grado.  The  authority  of  the  Bishop 
was  great,  as  in  all  Western  cities ;  but  he  was  without  those 
advant^iges  of  wealth  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which 
made  the  Pope  the  monarch  of  Rome.  When  Venice  became 
independent,  ho  was  the  chief  author  of  the  change  ;  but  his 
supremacy  did  not  long  survive.  The  islands  were  governed 
severally  by  tribunes ;  but  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
exarch  made  the  people  feel  the  want  of  a  central  authority, 
and  the  patriarch,  who  was  the  only  bond  and  symbol  of 
their  union,  caused  the  election  of  a  doge  {dux)  in  the  year 
697.  This  officer  was  dsewhere  appointed  by  the  emperor ; 
but  as  there  was  none  at  Venice,  the  election  was  considered 
to  indicate  the  union  of  the  islands,  not  the  establishment  of 
independence,  and  the  doges  continued  on  good  terms  with 
the  emperor.  But  the  imperial  authority  was  as  completelv 
|;one  as  in  Rome,  and  the  year  697  is  as  important  an  epoch 
in  the  Venetian  annals  as  the  year  728  in  the  history  of  the 
Boman  state.  For  a  time  there  was  a  rivalry  between  the 
patriarch  and  the  doge,  and  the  former  attempted  to  esta- 
blish the  same  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  state  with 
which  the  Popes  had  been  invested.  But  it  was  quite  con- 
sistent  with  the  purely  Boman  character  of  the  place  and 

*  "  Nam  Parthenopenaem  ducatum  laudubiii  quictc  duodecim  rexit 
■Olios."  J ohannM  Diamiii,  Qum,  Epi$c,  8,  Ainp.  MeeL  cnp,  41,— inMiin- 
toii,  L  p.  iL  310. 
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people,  and  with  the  weaknesB  of  tihe  bisnfchicBl  eLemeni; 
that  the  seoular  aathority  should  prevail.  ^  The  Buhop  had  not, 
like  the  Pope,  the  lecommendation  of  being  a  national  repie* 
aentative;  for  that  distinction  belonged  to  tlie  Pope  alone 
amonp:  tho  Italian  Biahops,  and  at  Venice  the  doge  was  the 
people's  choice. 

Whilst  both  at  Venice  and  at  Naples  the  Bishop  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  independence^  and  balanced 
for  a  time  the  power  of  the  duke,  at  Ravenna,  when  the 
eacaroh  disappeared,  the  Archbishop  naturally  and  without 
opposition  succeeded  to  his  place  ;  and  it  was  ^o  much  in  the 
order  of  things  that  the  Bishop  of  every  great  community 
should  rule  it  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  would  submit  to 
the  teQi])oral  authority  of  the  Pope.  A  rivalry  of  honour 
had  loni^  subsisted  between  the  Bishop  of  the  new  caj)ital  of 
Italy  and  the  Bishop  of  the  old.  When,  therefore,  the  ex- 
archate was  «;iven  to  the  Pope,  the  Archbishop,  Serpus,  re- 
sisted, and  claimed  in  his  own  province  the  same  temporal 
rights  which  the  Pope  enjoyed  in  Rome.*  His  successor 
Leo  pursued  the  same  course  ;  and  in  the  year  774,  Pojie  Ha- 
drian complains  to  Charlemagne  that  the  Archbishop  elaimed 
the  whole  of  the  exarchate. f  Thus  in  every  great  to^vn 
whose  history  at  that  time  is  sufficiently  known,  the  same  scene 
occurs  on  a  smaller  scale  which  in  ]^me  was  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  power. 

We  have  seen  how  the  position  of  the  Hol;^  See  in  the 
dedinine  empire  of  the  Ghreeks  gradnallv  led  to  its  complete 
independence,  and  to  the  complete  detachment  of  itstemtoiy 
and  dependencies  from  that  empire,  although  the  forma  <n 
sabmission  continued  to  be  used,  and  although  the  Pope  ac* 
knowledged  the  Eastern  emperor  as  his  toyereign  until  the 
reTival  of  the  empire  in  the  West.'  We  haye  seen  that  it 
was  no  sudden  or  single  act,  that  it  was  part  of  a  general 
analogous  movement  uiroughout  Italy,  and  a  result  not  of 
design,  but  of  necessity ;  that  it  was  a  physiological  process 
rather  than  a  political  act.  The  scene  now  passes  from  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks  to  that  of  the  Franks,  in  which  the 
situation  of  the  Pope  is  greatly  altered ;  in  which  his  temporal 
power  receives  a  vast  increase,  but  in  which  he  is  surronnded 
with  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  a  new  system,  and  commences 

*  *•  Judicavit  iste  a  finibus  Pertica'  totam  Pentapolim,  ct  usque  ad  Tus- 
ciam,  et  usq^ue  ad  men&am  UTulani,  veluti  exarchus,  sic  omnia  disponebat,  ut 
sditi  sunt  modo  Romani  facere."   Agnellus,  Liber  Pim^fieaH$,  vila  Sergii^  4. 

f  "  Asscrit  ....  in  ea  potestate  sibi  cxarchatum  RaTemnatiiim  qoain 
Sergius  azchiepiscopua  habuit  tribui."   Cod.  Card,  52. 
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a  new  contest  for  the  freedom  which  his  temporal  sovereignty 
seemed  rather  to  have  imperilled  than  assured. 

The  ahnost  total  disappearance  of  the  imperial  armies 
from  the  West,  in  consequence  of  the  war  witli  the  Saracens, 
left  the  Lombards  free  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Italy,  without 
meeting  any  independent  power  capable  of  resistance  but  the 
Pope.  Luitprand,  the  most  successful  of  their  kings,  died  in 
748.  Daring  his  reign,  the  Pope  had  been  obliged  to  appeal 
to  Charles  Martel  for  aid,  which  no  loiiger  came  from  his  own 
soyereign ;  but  that  aid  was  not  given,  and  at  his  death  Luit- 
prand was  reconciled  with  the  Pope.*  But  in  the  year  753, 
the  Lombards  under  Aistolphus  conquered  the  ezaichate,  and 
the  Greek  domination  in  Central  Italy  came  to  an  end.  Ais- 
tolphns  demanded  the  submission  of  the  Pope.  Stephen  IL 
applied  first  for  relief  to  the  heretical  emperor  Constantino, 
before  he  took  a  step  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  imperial 
rights  over  the  exarcnate.  Constantino  could  send  no  expe- 
dition to  Italy,  and  directed  the  Pope  to  negotiate  with  the 
Lombard  king  the  restoration  of  his  territory.  Stephen  pro- 
ceeded to  Pavia,  where  he  obtained  nothing,  and  then  to 
France,  where  the  new  king  Pipin,  who  had  been  just  crowned 
by  St.  Boniface,  had  already  given  him  a  secret  promise  of 
assistance.  Pipin  invaded  Italy  in  two  successive  years,  and 
formally  gave  the  exarchate,  which  he  wrested  from  the 
Lombards,  back  to  the  Pope.  By  this  transaetinn,  ]iis  ])OBition 
in  Italy  was  not  greatly  altered.  TTis  autliority  was  esta- 
blislied  over  a  territory  in  which  his  intlueiiee  liad  already 
been  ])aramount,  and  in  which  the  imperial  authoritv,  long 
scarcely  more  than  nominal,  liad  expired  altogether,  ^wo  or 
three  years  before,  Pipin,  then  mayor  of  the  palace  in  France, 
considering  that  the  Merovingian  dynasty  had  for  several  ge- 
nerations been  merely  a  phantom  on  the  throne,  had  sent  to  ask 
Pope  Zachary  whether  it  was  necessary  that,  althouufh  without 
the  royal  power,  they  should  roTitiriue  to  bear  the  title ;  and  the 
Pope  had  answererl,  that  he  that  really  possessed  the  power 
ought  to  have  the  name  of  king.f  IPipin  acted  upon  the 
same  principle  in  restoring  to  the  Pope  that  authority  over 

*  The  later  Frankish  chronicles  represent  this  appeal  as  an  offer  to  transfer 
the  Komun  territory  from  the  Greek  to  the  Franki^h  dominion  :  **  Epistolam 
quoque  decreto  Romanorum  principum  sibi  prsKlictus  pnc^ttl  Gregorius  mi- 
MTAt,  quod  aese  populus  Romanus,  relicta  imperatotis  dominatioiu',  ad  sttun 
dofensionem  et  invictam  clemcntiam  conveitCtO  TOluiuet."  JUwaL  MeUoum 
ad  ann.  741,— in  Pertz,  MmunienUit  i,  326. 

f  **  MiMi  faenint  ad  Zaeh.  P.  interrogando  de  regibus  in  Francit,  qui  illia 
trmporibus  non  habentes  regalem  potestntnm,  an  bene  fuissct,  an  non.  Et 
Z.  P.  mandavit  Pippino,  ut  melius  esset  ilium  lU-f^em  vocari,  (jui  potestatom 
haberet,  quam  Ilium,  qui  bine  regali  pulcblule  mauebuu"  AHnad.  Laurus- 
muUt-^FvctM,  i.  136. 
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the  ezaidiato  wlueh  ibe  emperon  were  no  longer  able  to 
exercise^  and  whioh  ho  akme  eoold  eflbetoally  poseesB.  At 
the  same  tiine»  the  Pope  thus  obtained  oampenwation  iat  the 
domaine  which  the  GieeloB  had  confieeated. 

It  was  only  by  alow  degrees  tiiat  tbey  obtained  pos- 
session of  what  had  been  conceded  to  them.  The  exarchate 
did  not  come  completely  into  their  bands  for  twenty  years 
after  the  expedition  of  Pipin.  In  774,  Oharleniagne  oyer- 
itaew  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  made  new  concessions  to 
the  Holy  See.  Some  were  in  ful61mcnt  of  his  father's  en- 
gagements ;  some  in  satiaiaGtion  of  old  claims  advanced  by 
tne  Popes,  which  always  required  to  be  thoroughly  substan- 
tiated. A  complete  account  of  all  these  concessions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and  in  their  letters  in  the 
Codex  Carolinus.  In  the  Monumenta  Germani(F  Historica 
(iv.  p.  ii.  8),  the  celebrated  Pertz  of  Berlin  enumerates,  as 
follows,  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  bee  at  the  death  of 
Charlemagne. 

I.  Of  their  own  right  {ex  antiquo  jure)  the  Popes  held  : 
the  city  and  duchy  of  Kome,  that  is,  the  Campagiia  and  Mari- 
tima,  as  far  south  as  Ccperano  and  Terracina;  Tuscia  Roman- 
orum,  with  the  towns  of  Portus,  Centumcellie,  Ceres,  Bleda, 
Marturianum,  Sutria,  Nepcs,  Castellum,  Gallisiuni,  Ortum, 
Polimartium,  Amezia,  Tuda,  Perusia  cum  insulis  tribus,  Nar- 
nia,  Utrioulum.  All  these  possessions  were,  de  jure  or  de 
factOf  anterior  to  the  Frankif^h  donation. 

II.  By  the  gift  of  Pipin  and  Charlemagne:  the  exarchate 
and  Pentapolis,  comprising  the  towns  named  by  Anastasius 
in  the  life  of  Stejdien  H. — Tradidit  •  • .  Rayennam,  Arimi- 
num,  Pisaurom  atque  Fanum,  Ceeenas^  Senogallias,  Erinm* 
Forum  Pompilii,  Forum  layii,  cum  castro  Suasubio,  Montem- 
&retri»  Aoerragio,  Montem  Lucari,  8erram»  eaatellnm  fianoti 
Mariani,  Bohrumy  Urbmum,  OaUinm,  LuculoBy  Euguhinm  aeu 
Comiadum.  Neo  non  et  eiyitatem  Namienaem.*'  From  the 
letters  of  Pope  Hadrian  we  know  of  many  other  plaoea,  partfy 
conceded  Ytv  Pipin,  partly  by  Gharlea  after  the  defeat  of  Deai- 
derius.  Tm  great  critic  we  are  quoting  says :  Sed  et  Fa- 
ventiam,  ducatum  Ferrarise^  nee  non  Imolam,  Bononiam,  et 
Gabellum  simul  traditaa  fuisse,  ex  subsequentibua  patet  .... 
Annis  duo-de-viginti  post,  Desiderio  primum  fuse,  Spoletini, 
Beatini,  incolsD  ducatus  Firmani,  Auximani,  Anoomtani,  et 
habitatores  casteili  Felicitatis  ad  Hadrianam  papam  ae  oon- 
tulenmt." 

III.  By  virtue  of  the  first  agreement  between  Pipin  and 
Stephen,  and  of  old  claims  made  good  to  Charlemagne  {ex 
pacto  Cariiiacetui  etjure  Karoh  Regiprobato),  the  territorium 
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Sorineiuiey  the  towni  in  Tosoia  Langobaidai  and  eertam  rights 
in  Beneyentum. 

This  IB  the  authentic  and  definite  extent  of  the  Bonian 
States  under  the  Carolingian  empire.  Some  writers  have 
wished  to  represent  the  temporal  dominion  as  far  older  than 
the  eighth  century,  and  as  far  more  extensiye  than  this.  The 
latter  opinion  is  founded  partly  upon  the  vague  traditions  and 
fictitious  documents  of  the  middle  ages,  partly  upon  claims 
raised  by  the  Popes  themselves  at  various  times.  These 
claims  were  themselves  in  part  founded  on  those  documents; 
and  such  as  were  not  foimded  on  them,  and  yet  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  list, — Corsica,  for  instance,  which  was 
claimed  in  vain  by  Leo  III.,  and  by  Leo  IX.  in  the  year 
1054, — were  never  satisfied;  what  was  afterwards  added  was 
acquired  in  a  different  way.  The  notion  of  the  p;reater  anti- 
quity of  the  actual  soverei<^rnty  of  the  Popes  originated  partly 
also  in  the  fancies  of  uncritical  times,  but  in  great  part  in  the 
difficulty  of  believing  that  in  ages  of  great  violence  and  ad- 
versity the  spiritual  authority  could  be  preserved  without  the 
support  of  a  wide  material  basis.  But  that  which  tlie  Holy 
See  required  was,  in  the  first  instance,  not  riches  or  power,  but 
freedom.  Temporal  sovereignty  was  for  a  century  within 
their  reach ;  but  they  resolutely  refused  it,  and  at  all  times 
amply  acknowledged  and  respected,  under  Catholic  or  here- 
tical as  well  as  under  heathen  emperors,  the  authority  of  the 
empire  whieh  was  the  oiadle  of  the  Church.  In  the  fixed 
lutein  of  the  old  sodetVy  their  mission  was  more  exclusively 
smritoal  than  among  the  harharous  races  who  destroyed  it. 
They  had  less  oontaet  with  the  world.  Their  independence 
was  sufBcienUy  seeured  by  the  general  absence  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  vie  Teutonic  kings  Borne.  Sovereignty, 
when  it  came,  was  forced  upon  them ;  they  regarded  it  as  an 
evil,  and  had  for  ages  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was  the  less 
of  two  evils. 

It  is  more  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  dominions 
than  the  extent  of  the  authority  which  they  received  from 
the  Franks.  Charlemagne  introduced  into  Italy  the  political 
system  which  he  had  established  in  the  rest  of  his  monarchy. 
In  that  system  he  had  given  the  Church  a  great  part.*  Many 

*  "  Vulumu8  atque  preecipimus  ut  omncs  suiii  sacerdotibua  tarn  majoris 
oidinis  quam  inferioris,  a  minirao  usquo  ad  maximum,  ut  summo  Deo,  cujus 
tke  in  Heeleria  legntume  fonguntur,  obidientes  eziitaiit.  Nam  nullo  pacto 
agnoscerc  possumus  qualiter  nobis  fidoles  exibtere  possunt,  qui  Deo  infideles 
et  8uis  aacerdotibus  apparuehnt,  aut  qualiter  nobis  obedientes  nostrisque 
niniflttis  ae  legatis  obtemperantes  enint,  qui  ilfia  in  I>ei  camis  et  Bcdetlamm 
utilitatibus  non  obtemperant ....  qui  autcm  in  his,  quod  ubsit,  aut  nogli- 
geates  euique  inobediente*  fuoint  inTenti,  seiant  ae  nec  in  nostro  impeiio 
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of  her  canons  obtained  force  of  law  in  the  state,  and  her  im<^ 
nisters  were  invested  with  great  civil  authority.  The  influ- 
enoe  thus  given  to  them  in  the  scheme  of  Charlema^e  was 
secured  and  increased  by  the  property  they  acquired.  The 
distribution  of  property  determined,  in  the  Frankish  mo-' 
narchy,  the  position,  the  power,  and  the  rights  of  each  indi- 
vidual and  01  every  class.  Tt  was  nceessarv  and  casv  for  the 
clergy  to  take  their  place  in  that  hierarchy  of  lauded  pro- 
prietors. In  order  that  they  miglit  not  thus  become  subject, 
like  all  other  classes  of  society,  to  the  laws  and  to  the  will  of 
the  sovereiLrn,  they  obtained  lor  their  domains  and  those  who 
resided  on  them  an  immunity  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  ;  and 
the  domains  themselves  were  called  Immunities  [hitmunitati  s), 
Th(\se  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  most  extensive  partici- 
pation in  affairs  of  state,  continin^d  to  be  respected  and  even 
increased  by  the  emperors;  so  that  out  of  this  position  of  the 
clergy  in  tlie  state  a  territorial  independence  afterwards  de- 
veloped itself,  and  ecclesiastical  states  arose,  almost  identical  in 
origin  and  character  with  that  of  the  Popes.  It  was  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  that  the  clergy  should  be 
powerful ;  but  it  was  in  his  interest  that  tbey  would  be  sub- 
aerrient.  The  greater  the  influence  of  prelates  in  the  states 
the  greater  was  the  inducement  to  appoint  only  such  as  were 
most  agreeable  to  the  government.  Hence  the  vital  importance 
of  the  dispute  which  necessarily  arose  on  the  freedom  of  in- 
vestiture. 

The  position  of  the  Pope  in  the  Carolingian  empire 
already  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  other  Bishops. 
His  states  were,  in  one  aspect,  the  greatest  Immunity  of  tne 
emj)ire.  The  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  cannot  be  ascertained 
in  detail;*  but  the  great  test  of  independence^  the  freedom  of 

honores  retinere,  licet  etiam  filii  nostri  fiierlnt ....  sed  magis  sub  magna 
districtione  et  ariditate  poenas  luere."  Capitulare  de  honore  Epiacoporum, — 
Baluzius,  Capitnlariat  i.  437.  ' 

♦  The  most  instnictivo  dncnment  in  this  respect  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Lothar,  in  824,  and  the  oath  which  he  exacted  ixoiu  the  Homans. 

**yoluintis  ut  in  electione  Pontiflcis  nnlliis  prmumftt  Tenire,  neque  libef 
ncque  servus,  qui  nliquod  impcdimcntum  faciat,  illis  solummodo  Rumania, 
quibus  antiquitus  fuit  consuetudo  conceasa  pez  conatitutionem  aauctoruni' 
patrum  eligendi  pontificem  

"Volnmiis  ut  miati  ooiutitiuuitar  de  parte  domni  apostolici  ct  nostra, 
qui  annuatim  nobis  renuntiare  valeant,  qualitcr  singuli  duces  vt  indices  jus- 
titiam  populo  faciant,  et  quomodo  nostram  constitutionem  obscrvent.  Qui 
miaai,  deeernimna.  at  priniQm  cunetoa  damores  qui  per  negligentiam  dncnm 
aut  judicum  fuerint  inventi,  ad  notitiam  domni  apoatoHci  dcferant,  et  ipso 
unum  e  duobus  eligat.  ut  aut  stalim  per  eosdem  missos  fiant  ipsif  necessi- 
tates emendatae,  aut  si  non,  per  nostrum  misaum  hat  nobia  nuium,  ut  per 
noatroa  miaaoa  a  nolna  ditectoa  itemm  emmdentur. 

••Volumus  ut  cunctus  populus  Romanus  interrogetnr,  qm  lege  Tult 
Tivcre,  ut  tali  qua  se  profeasi  ^^uehnt  vivere  velle,  Tiyant." 
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election,  was  as  completely  wanting  under  the  Garolingian  as 
under  the  Ghreek  emperors.  Untif  the  elevation  of  Gbeeory 
III.,  the  confirmation  of  each  election  had  to  be  obtained  from 
Constantinople  or  EAvenna  before  the  Pope  could  be  conse- 
orated,  nncl  the  delay  which  ensued  from  this  practice  is  often 
eomplained  of  by  the  Popes.  The  Franks  were  supposed  to 
have  succeeded  the  Greeks  in  all  the  rights  of  their  Bupre- 
macy.*  Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Popes  sent  to  France  for  their  confirmation,  Stephen  went 
himself  to  Rheims  to  obtain  it.  Pasckul  I.  was  consecrated 
without  the  emperor's  consent,  and  sent  at  once  to  excuse 
himself.  Of  most  of  his  successors  it  is  recorded  that  they 
awaited  the  imperial  sanction. t  With  iricndly  emperors,  there 
were  no  evil  consequences  from  this  arrangement ;  but  at 
last  the  election  came  entireljr  into  their  hands.J  AV^hcn  tho 
Garolingian  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  Holy  See  came  under 
the  dependence  of  tho  factions  and  families  in  liome,  Avhom 
there  wus  no  power  to  restrain,  and  who  were  supr(»mo 
during  every  vac;ancy.  From  these  it  was  rescued  for  a 
time  by  Otho  at  the  revival  of  the  empire,  who  assumed 
once  more  the  right  of  confirmation,  and  even  the  right  of 

Sacramentum  Bomanorttm,  oonsequent  on  thu  decree. 
*'  Promitto  quod  ab  hao  die  in  futurum  fidelis  ero  domnis  nostris 

imperatoribus  .  .  dicbiis  vita?  mca*  .  .  .  salva  fide  qunm  rcpromisi  domno 
apostolico ;  ct  quod  noa  consentiam  ut  alitcr  in  hac  sedc  Komana  liat  clcctio 
pontifleis  niii  canonioe  et  juste . . .  et  itte  qui  electus  fuerit.  me  consentiente 
conseeratus  pontifcx  non  fiat,  priusquam  talc  sacrtunentum  facial  inpnesentia 
misai  doinni  imperatoris  ct  populi.     Periz,  Mvnnmenta,  iii.  240. 

•  •*  In  suppieraento  hiatoria?  Paul!  Diaconi,  quod  cxtat  in  Corpore  Fran- 
dca  historisc  vetcris  ot  sincene,  ad  hunc  annum  le;{itur :  Lothariua  Imperator 
primo  ad  Itali.im  venit,  ct  diem  sanctum  Paachic  Knniro  fecit,  PiVK-halis 
quoque  upostulicua  poteslatem,  ouam  prisci  imperatorcs  habuere,  ei  super 
populum  Komaatim  eonoesiit."  l*agi,  CriHea  in  Bartmhm^  Hi.  610. 

Statutum  est  juxta  antiquum  morem  ut  ex  latere  imperatoris  mitterentur. 
Qui  j iKliciariain  cxerccntca  potestatem,  j ustitiam  omni  populo .  . .  pendcrent*' 
Vila  Ludoviei  Pii, — in  Bouquet,  Eecueil  des  Hutorient  de  France^  vi.  106. 

t  **  Eodem  anno  (816)  Leo  Papa  Romaniis  obiit,  et  Stephamu  post  earn 
succcssit,  qtii  statim  postqnam  pontificatnm  suscepit.  jiissit  omncm  popuhun 
Romanunx  tidclitatcm  cum  juramcnto  promittere  Hludowico."  Theganua, 
Vita  Ludomei  Jmp.,-^TetUt,  Monwmemta,  iL  508; 

"  Paschalis  succeasor  electus,  post  completam  solcmniter  ovdimtkmem 
suam  et  munera  et  excusatoriam  imperaton  misit  epistolam  ....  missa  ta- 
men  alia  legatioue,  pactum  quod  cum  prseces-soribus  suia  factum  crat,  etiam 
tecum  fieri  et  finnari  loga^t."   Binhardit  Annales, — Perti,  i.  203. 

**  Gregoriua  .  .  .  electus,  sed  non  prius  ordiuatus  est,  quam  Icgatus  im- 
^Btoris  Romani  venit,  et  electionem  populi,  qualia  easet,  examinavit." 

J  Xicolaus  pnesentia  magis  ac  favore  Hludovici  legis  et  procerum  ^ttt 
qiiam  cleri  electionc  substituitur.''    Annates  Bcrtrinani,  ad  ann.  850. 

"Romani,  Pontificis  sui  morte  comperta,  iStephanum  in  locum  ejus  con- 
■titnenint.  Unde  imperator  iiatoa  quod  eo  inoonaalto  ullum  ordinare  pne* 
sumpscrant,  misit  Liutwartum  et  quosdam  llomanic  scdia  episcopOB,  qoi  ewa 
deponerenU"   Ajmgiu  Fuidenses,  ad  aoo.         Peru,  i  402. 
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appointiiig  and  deposing  Popes.  In  Germany,  where  the 
Bishops  were  a  formidable  power  in  the  state,  the  freedom  of 

flection  had  been  abolished,  and  the  nominee  of  the  emperor 
always  succeeded.  Otho  attempted  the  same  thing  with  the 
Papacy.  In  reality,  ho  would  have  reduced  the  Pope  nearly 
to  the  position  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
oppression  which  the  Holy  See  had  suffered  was  so  intolerable, 
that  his  rude  violence  appeared  as  a  deliverance;  and  Pope 
John  XIII,  soon  after  declared,  that  Rome  and  the  Church 
hud  been  brought  near  to  destruction  by  wicked  men,  but  had 
been  saved  and  restored  to  the  ancient  splendour  by  the 
Emperor.*  The  Holy  See  was  not  delivered  from  this  alter- 
nate dependence  on  the  emperor  and  the  nobles  of  Rome 
imtil  the  law  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1059.  Gregory  VII.,  in  his 
elforts  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  prelates  throughout  the 
Church,  established  also,  for  all  future  ages,  the  freedom  of 
the  Papal  election.  The  full  temporal  sovereignty  over  the 
BomaB  States  was  first  secured  by  the  same  act  which  esta- 
bliahedt  on  a  foundation  which  naa  never  ainoe  been  per- 
maaenily  abakan>  the  independence  of  the  head  of  the 

The  territorial  losses  of  the  Holy  See  during  this  period 
were  as  great  as  the  Popes'  political  weakness  and  insecurity 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Popes  surrendered  a  great  part  of  their  possessions  to  the 
barons  on  feudal  tenure.  There  was  no  other  wi^  of  obtain- 
ing militaij  service^  and  the  feudal  system  was  abeady  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  were  so  many  claimants  of 
these  concessions,  and  tiliey  were  so  often  convenient  for  the 

?urpose  of  conciliating  dangerous  or  ambitious  men,  that  the 
^opes  were  obliged  to  dedue  a  portion  of  the  patrimoninm 
their  own  private  domain,  and  inalienable  henefictcUiter  vel 
aUo  quoUbet  tnodo.i  In  the  States  of  the  Church,  as  in  all 
other  feudal  states,  this  system  soon  overgrew  the  supreme 
power.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  feudatories  sought  to  make 
their  fiefs  hereditary ;  and  often,  firom  the  weakness  of  the 
sovereign,  they  so  far  succeeded  as  to  make  the  dominium 
directum  of  the  Holy  See  little  more  than  a  name.  For  a 
long  time  it  seemed  probable  that,  as  in  Gennany»  the  terri* 

*  "Roma  caput  totius  xnundi,  et  ecclesia  univemalis  ab  iniquis  ptme 
peMQmdata,  a  Bomino  Ottone  augusto  impeimlore,  a  Beo  oovonato  Cmian, 
et  niagno  et  tor  benedicto  .  ^ .  .  crecta  est,  et  In  pristlllllOl  bOBOnm  (MBld 
reverentia  redacta.'*   Mansi,  Concilia^  xriiu  609. 

Mansi  questions  the  authenticity  of  this  and  other  letter*  of  John  XI  IT. 
(tbid.  5i)C>\  but  it  is  admitted  hy  modem  CathoUe  critioB.  Flcae,  Pritihfhm 
Leonu  Vill.  1S58,  p.  38. 

t  Council  of  Kavcuua,  877,  Jaiie,  liegesta  P5ntif.  269. 
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UsgfM  would  miike  ihemselTeB  pennanentiy  independMit;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  nve  centuriesy 
that  in  Borne,  as  in  France,  and  about  the  same  time  as  in 
France,  the  central  power  triumphed  over  the  feudal  barons. 
Sacrifices  of  rights  and  territory  were  not»  however,  confined 
to  the  nobles.  In  the  year  9§7,  for  instance,  Gregory  Y. 
surrendered  to  Gerbert,  afterwards  Sylvester  II.,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Havcnna,  almost  all  his  rights  over  the  city  and  its 
territory.*  In  the  time  of  Gregory  VL,  says  William  of 
Malinesbury,  the  Papal  dominions  were  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  Pope  had  scarcely  wherewithal  to  maintain  himself.f 
In  the  sanie  year  in  which  Nicholas  II.  settled  the  mode  of 
the  Papal  election  by  the  cardinals,  he  coneludcd  a  treaty 
with  Robert  (Juiscard  the  Normau,  who  undertook  to  recover 
all  the  lost  rights  and  possessions  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  thus, 
as  we  liave  already  said,  the  temporal  rights  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical independence  were  fixed  at  the  same  time.  The 
Countess  Matilda  left  her  states  to  the  I'ope  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  and  this  vast  accession  of  territory  was,  after 
a  long  struggle  with  the  empnors,  finally  recognised  and  con- 
firmed under  Innocent  III.  Before  the  dispute  was  concluded, 
the  Popes  had  been  exiled  more  than  once,  imprisoned,  and 
deprived  of  nearly  all  their  dominions ;  but  in  the  act  of 
Otho  IV.  of  the  year  1201,  repeated  in  1209,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Koman  States  is  definitely  settled  and  acknow- 
lodged.;]:  This  document  baa  been  called,  not  unjustly,  tbe 
Magna  Gharta  of  the  Piurnl  dominions ;  and  it  was  repeatedly 
cited  and  confirmed  by  later  sovereigns. 

During  the  three  following  centuries,  the  limits  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Holy  See  were,  if  we  except  the  acquisition 
of  Yenaissin  and  Avignon,  not  greatly  changed,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  their  authority  constanl^  Taned.  l£ey  triumphed  at 
last  over  captivity  and  the  schism ;  over  the  emperors,  the 
barons,  and  the  republics.   It  would  &r  exceed  our  limits  to 

•  *'  Districtum  'Ravcnnatis  urbis,  ripam  intcgrara,  monetam,  teloneum, 
mercatum,  muros,  ct  omncs  portas  c  intatis."    JafFc',  342. 

The  Archbishops  of  Ravunna  continued  to  extend  their  doniinion  evoi 
till  (  Jrt'gory  VII. 's  time,  lie  writes  in  the  year  1073  :  '*  Quidam  Imolenscs  . . . 
nobis  indieavere  quod  confratur  noster  Quibertus  archicpiscopus  Kavennan 
eoB  eontra  honorem  S.  Petri,  eui  fldelitfttem  jnniTere,  sine  innnino  didoni  miM- 
gere,  et  ad  juranda  sibi  HdelitatU  attentct  sacrarnenta  conipellere."  Epis.  i.  10. 

t  *'  Ita  apostolatus  Koniani  statum  per  incuriam  anteeessoium  diminu- 
turn  inveuit,  ut  prster  pauca  oppiUa  urbi  vicina  et  oblntiones  tidclium  pene 
nihil  haberet  quo  se  sustentaret.     De  gestis  Jiegum  AngLt^'PertXt  zii.  460. 

X  "Ad  has  pcrtinet  tota  terra  qua;  est  a  Kadieofano  usque  Cepoiamim  ; 
exarchatua  Ravenna;,  Feutapolis*  Marchise,  ducatus  Spoletanus,  terra  comi- 
tiaas  Mathildis,  comitatus  Brittenorii,  eiim  aliis  a^i^^tibtia  terns  eiqmeia 
in  multis  privilegiis  imperatorom  a  tempore  hodmicL"  (Hi(Htt» ^aramenttm 
i\iptf,— Pertz,  iv.  205. 
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relate  ill  what  mtmner,  and  allber  wktA  'vmsitudes  and  revth 
latuniB,  the  unity  of  ikmt  steteft  was  completed  by  force  of 
arms,  first  byAlbomos,  end  at  last  by  Cseear  Borgia  aad 
Julius  II.  Daring  the  pontificate  of  the  latler,  the  jRonaa 
States  formed  for  %e  first  time  n  real  monarohy,  extending 
from  Piaeenza  to  Terracina.  A  few  territories  eabeequently 
lapsed :  Ancona,  1532 ;  Camerino,  1539  ;  Ferrara  and  Co- 
macchio,  1598;  Urbino,  1626;  Castro,  1649.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  till  the  middle  of  the  spvcnteenth  century  that  the 
Papal  dominions  reached  their  highest  point  of  increase. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Popes 
remained  unchallenged  and  unaltered,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
period  of  repose  such  as  they  had  never  known  in  more  Ca- 
tholic times.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
came  a  period  of  disaster  and  decline,  of  whi(^  we  have  not 
seen  the  end  uor^  we  fear,  the  worst. 

The  external  changes  which  have  since  occurred  in  the 
temporal  eondition  of  the  Church  were  preceded  and  pre- 
pared by  (  hanges  which  hud  tiiken  place  within.  She  had 
resisted  the  outw  ard  assault  of  the  l*rotestant  Reformation  to 
be  sapped  by  the  Revolution,  which  had  its  seat  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  extensively  prevailed  in  the  Church  herself 
The  spirit  of  opposition  to  uie  H<dy  See  grew  in  energy,  and 
the  <^)po8itieti  to  its  system  a&d  ideas  apTMd  still  more  widely. 
In  many  respects,  the  Jansemsts  were  the  ^lief  partiaaos  d 
these  opinions.  The  suppression  of  the  JesuitB  was  their 
work ;  they  had  great  part  in  the  revolatianaiy  relbnns  of 
such  prinoes  as  Joseph  II.;  and  when  the  French  BevYilntion 
broke  oat,  they  snpported  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Ohnr^L  The  assemblies  of  Ems  and  Pistoja  prove  how 
&r  subversive  notions  of  Church  government  had  extended 
among  the  higher  p^tea  It  is  to  the  prevalence  of  false 
political  theories— or  rather,  perhaps,  to  theabseBce  of  a  sound 
political  system  among  Catholics — that  the  success  of  the  Re- 
volution against  the  Church,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  resist- 
ance, are  to  be  ascribed 

The  danger  with  which  feudalism  menaced  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  was  so  great,  that  the  two  things  were  thought 
incompatible.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pimoTiiaeal  and 
wedded  clergy  was  considered  necessary  to  the  wcllbeing  of 
the  feudal  state,  it  was  deemed,  cn  tlic  other  hand,  that  inde- 
pendence required  exclusion ;  and  one  of  the  Popes  proposed 
to  cut  the  knot  by  surrendering  all  the  feudal  property  held 
by  ecclesiastics.  The  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
world  resolved  itself  into  a  contest  between  the  Church  and 
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the  State,  tlie  priesthood  and  the  empire ;  tnd  whilst  neither 
thou^t  it  oould  secure  its  riglits  and  i^^spect  those  of  the 
other,  each  oonoeiyed  that  it  was  safe  only  if  it  was  predomi- 
nant. The  notion  of  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
ripened  into  the  notion  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  civil  power, 
on  l  of  the  derivation  of  its  authority  from  the  Church.*  No 
better  speculative  basis  than  this  was  found  for  the  conflict 
with  the  state  in  those  days.  This  anti-political  theory  was 
defended  on  Scriptural  grounds,  with  that  facility  of  quota- 
tion and  respect  for  all  written  authority  which  is  so  character- 


its  presence,  in  the  most  offensive  fonn,  in  the  works  of  amaa 
who  was  moze  deeply  imbued  tiian  eloMXit  any  of  his  ooootem* 
poraries  with  ancient  leaming,  and  who  wrote  before  eadii 
qoestioiis  were  disoussed  in  the  schools^  before  what  is  called 
scholastic  tiieology  began  to  be  known.t  This  combinatioaL 
of  Jewish  and  Grecian  notions  was  a  weloome  wei^on  in  the 
hands  of  the  Befonnen  against  Catiidic  princes»|  and  was 


•  "  Cui  apcricndi  claudendique  cccli  data  potcstas  est,  de  tena  judicare 
non  liccl:  Absit !  .  .  . .  Quis  ncsciat,  reges  ct  duces  ab  iis  habuissc  princi- 
piam,  qui  Dmm  ignoramtes,  superbia,  rapinis,  perlidia,  homicidiis,  XKMtrano 
universis  pcene  scelcribus,  mundi  principe  diabolo  videlicet  agitante,  super 
pares  scilicet  hominen,  dominari  cccca  cupiditate  et  intolerabili  pra^sumtiuae 
uttseUtwenaitY*  Greyoty  VII.  EpUt.y^  21. 

t  **  Alitor  cum  amico,  aliter  vivendum  est  cum  tyrnnno.  Amico  latique 
adulari  non  licet,  sed  aures  tyranni  mulcerc  licit um  est.  Ei  namque  lioet 
adulari,  quern  licet  occiderc.  Porro  tyraimum  uccidere  non  modo  licitum 
ctt»  sed  cequum  et  justum.  Qui  enfan  gladium  accipit,  gladio  digirns  est  in- 
tinre  ....  Ccrtc  hostera  publicum  nemo  ulciscitur,  et  quisquis  eum  non  per« 
nqoitur,  in  seipsum  et  in  totum  reipublicffi  muudance  corpus  delinquiu" 
John  of  Salisbury,  PoIffrraHeutt  iiL  16,  vol  iii  p.  217,  ed.  Giles.  And  St. 
Thomas,  in  defining  the  right  of  tyrannicide,  rests  it  upon  heathen  autho- 
rities, and  is  careful  to  vindicate  even  Cicero  from  the  reproach  of  fal^e  mo- 
rality: "Tulliu8  loquitur  in  casu  illo  quando  uUquii*  dominium  sibi  per 
fiokntiMn  twripit,  aolentilnis  tubditis,  Tel  etinn  ftd  consensum  coactii,  ot 
^Qtndo  non  est  rocursus  ad  supcriorcm,  per  quern  judicium  dc  invasore 
possit  fieri :  tunc  enim  qui  ad  liberationem  patriae  tyruiuium  occidit,  laudatur 
et  priemiam  accipit."  Com.  in  it.  5ml.,  dist.  44,  art.  2,  ad  qointDm. 

X  "PaoemeivOiai  perturbat  dogmsQllid  Baformatos  se  dicentium,  licita 
esse  pro  religione  subdilorum  in  regna  arm*  , . . .  IntcUigimus  fjuid  sigai- 
ficet  Kcformatos  se  dicentium  confessiu,  cum  didi  tributa  et  obsequia  deberi 
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abimdaiitly  used  by  tho  Catholics  in  the  days  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy against  Protestant  sovereigns,  such  as  Henry  IV.  and 
James  I.  For  the  protection  of  their  Catliolic  subjects,  many 
of  the  divines  of  that  day  had  recourse  to  the  tlieory  of  the 
sovcrei  tz:Tity  of  the  people,  and  of  the  indir(>ct  (U  rivLilion  of  all 
civil  autliurity  from  God,  not  through  the  Cliurch,  as  had 
been  held  bei'ore,  but  through  tlie  people.  From  this  system, 
of  whieh  the  most  complete  exposition  is  to  be  lound  in 
Suarcz,  and  which  has  been  revived  in  our  own  day  chiefly 
by  Ventura,*  but  which  was  at  no  time  generally  received, 
to  the  pure  revolutionary  theory  of  Rousseau, — from  the  notion 
that  powiT  comes  from  the  nation,  to  the  opinion  that  the 
nation  may  control,  modify,  or  resume  the  power  it  has  con- 
ferred,— there  is  but  one  inevitable  step. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  these  ideas  were 
not  extinct  among  Catholic  divines,  and  an  adaptation  of  re- 
ligious ideas  to  the  popular  system  of  the  day  was  attempted 
by  SpedaUeri,  who  is  better  known  by  his  refutation  of  Gib- 
bon,  in  his  work  on  the  rights  of  man  (JDiritti  deW  Uomo, 
1791),  which  is  said  to  have  received  the  corrections  of  Pius 
Yl.  and  Gerdil,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Rnflb.  The 
anthor  received  a  benefice  in  St  Peter's,  and  the  congrat^* 
tions  of  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Pavia.  He  endeavoured 
to  show  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  newly-proclaiined  rights  of  man.  The  state 
is  founded  on  the  original  contract,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
people  alone,  and  of  which  God  can  only  be  called  the  author 
so  &T  as  He  is  the  First  Cause  of  all  things.  Bj  this  contract, 
the  ]people  have  the  right  of  judgine  and  cashiering  their  so- 
vereigns ;  and  every  man  may  use  mrce,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary for  his  defence  or  for  the  assertion  of  his  rights. 

These  ideas  met  with  great  opposition ;  but  they  were  shared 
by  men  of  high  station;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  lievolution 
was  required  to  brin<i;  back  a  safer  and  truer  political  system. 
When  the  French  invaded  the  Legations,  and  established  the 
Cispadane  Republic,  Cardinal  Chiaramouti,  lUsliop  of  Imola, 
issued  a  Cliristmas  pastoral,  recommending  the  people  to 
submit  (juietly  to  the  invaders,  and  declaring  that  the  French 
principles  of  government  were  not  opposed  to  the  maxims  of 
the  Gospel.    He  was  denounced  as  a  Jacobin  by  the  people  of 

se^tbus,  dummodo  summum  Dei  impcrium  salvum  maneat.  Per  summum 
enim  Dei  imppnum  intclligunt  rclii^ionis  sua*  libcrtatem,  qualem  ipsi  aliis, 
ubi  invaluerc,  non  concedimt."  Urotius,  Jiivettani  Apologeiici  dUcumo, — 
Opera  Theolog.  iv.  701,  702. 

•  Memoiia  pel  riconoscimento  delln  Sic  ilia  come  stato  sovrano  ed  indi- 
dcndcnte,  1848  :  "La  sovranit^  h  trasmc'--;i  (lallri  conuinita  civile  a  ohi*  0 
dentro  i  limiti  e  le  condizioui  che  le  ^  piaciutu  di  uduttare"  (p.  14). 
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his  diocese.  Artaud  de  Montor,  who  has  translated  the  pas- 
toral, attributes  tlie  most  questionable  passages  to  the  ad- 
Tisers  of  the  cardinal.  That  it  was  not  completely  approved 
of  in  Rome,  appears  from  the  manner  in  whicli  the  Roman 
biographer  of  l*ius  VII.,  Pistoleri,  deals  with  it.  He  says 
that  it  was  directed  against  French  principles,  and  brought 
its  author  into  trouble  with  the  French  authorities.*  The 
misfortune  was,  that  this  conciliatory  tendency  assisted  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  principles,  by  meeting  half-way  a 
fayourite  argument  of  their  supporters.  For  while  Catholics 
who  did  not  understand  the  reyolutionar^  theory  thought 
they  cotdd  agree  with  it,  the  BeyolutiomstSy  who  did  not 
understand  Christianity,  often  proclaimed  themselyes  its  real 
apostles,  t 

The  danger  of  the  Revolution,  its  real  character  and  ten- 
dency, were  not  at  first  understood.  In  an  allocution  of  March 
29,  1790,  Pius  YI.  says,  that  at  first  it  had  seemed  as  if 
nothing  was  intended  but  arrangements  of  political  economy ; 
and  tl^t  as  these  were  designed  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
imposts  on  the  people,  it  appeared  that  they  would  concern  in 
nothing  his  apostolic  ministry.*  It  was  not  until  Religion 
herself  was  attacked  that  the  danger  was  rccoj^nised.§  In  a 
brief  of  August  17,  the  .'^ame  year,  Pius  VI.  excuses  himself 
with  tlio  French  king  that  he  had  not  from  the  first  more 
openly  declared  his  hostility  to  the  revolutionary  opinions; || 
and  he  says  nearly  the  same  thing  in  a  letter  to  the  French 
Bishops  of  March  10,  1791.^ 

In  fact,  there  was  a  revolutionary  element  in  the  central- 
ising tendency  of  the  age  from  which  the  government  of  the 
Roman  States  was  not  exempt.  Thus  at  the  Kcstoration, 
Consalvi  not  only  takes  advantage  of  the  French  reforms,  but 
rejoices  that  they  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  projects  of 
centralisation,  which  he  describes  as  essential  to  a  well-go- 
verned state  ;**  and  a  Bolognese  historian,  otherwise  full  of 

•  Vita  di  Pio  VII,  i.  4.  The  snmc  inist  ikc  is  repeated  in  the  article  on 
Pius  VII.  in  the  dictionaries  of  Feller  and  Moroni.  Probably  until  the 
publication  of  Artaud's  Life,  the  pastoral  was  verjr  rare, 

t  We  need  hardly  recall  the  answer  of  CanuUe  Desmoulins  befoie  fho 
revolutionary  tribunal,  when  he  was  asked  hu  age,  which  MTM  33. 

1  Artaud,  Uistoire  des  Papes,  viii.  214. 

{  Eren  Artaud  tm  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  Louis  XVI.,  "Id  Pie  VI 
itend  un  peu  trop  la  faculty  qii*ua  rol  de  Ftance  *  de  renoneer  aox  droits 

de  la  couronne"  (219). 

H  Ibid.  221.  5  Ibid.  239. 

Noi  riflettemmo  in  primo  luogo,  <^elannitiL  ed  uniformitu  debbono 
eiser  le  basi  di  ogni  pnlitica  istituzione,  senza  dellc  (jiuili  difficilmcnte  si 
pud  assicurarc  la  solidit^  di  governi,  e  la  felicitii  de'  popoU ;  e  che  un  govemo 
tento  pill  pu6  riguardarsi  come  pcrfetto,  quanto  piii  si  ayricina  a  quel  sistema 
di  imitA  suhilito  da  Dio  taato  ndl'  ordine  della  natura,  quanto  nel  suUime 
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admiration  for  Pius  YI.,  speaks  of  the  invasion  as  having 
delivered  the  provinces  from  an  oppressive  and  almost  tyran- 
nical system  which  was  on  the  point  of  beinff  introduced.*  In 
i«iUty»  this  unpopular  proeess  had  not  made  nutch  progress, 
end  WM  impeded  by  the  Q^at  priTileges  of  the  baioneand  the 
Uhertiea  of  the  towne.  The  most  independent  of  theee  vae 
Bologna.  That  town,  in  capitulating  to  Jnlioe  IL,  after 
many  centuries  of  alternate  snbmiisioQ  and  resiBtanoe^  had 
stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  its  rights  as  the  oonditkni  of 
its  fidelity.  All  oiril  causes  were  judged  by  a  code  called  the 
Statute  of  Bologna.  The  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  senate^ 
which  was  composed  of  forty  hereditary  senators,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  nobility  of  the  proTinoe»  who  conducted  the 
whole  financial  administration,  and  superintended  all  internal 
interests.  Bologna  was  represented  in  Home  by  an  ambas- 
eador,  and  the  Pope  sent  a  legate  to  represent  him  at  Bo- 
logna. TIio  whole  province  only  paid  35,328  scudi  a  year 
to  the  I'ontifical  treasury,  whilst  tne  revenue  from  Ancona 
amounted  to  363,599  scudi,  and  the  whole  revenue  from  the 
states  to  2,27d»92a  soudLf 

sdiSoio  della  religiono.  Questa  ccrtczzn  c'  indusse  a  procuiare  pcrqaanto 
fosRo  powibiie  la  uniformity  del  sistema  in  tutto  lo  stato  appartoncnte  alia 
Santa  Sede." — ifotu  proprio,  6  July  1816,  BuUarii  Alagui  uosuiuuauo  xir. 
47. 

'*  Mancava  ancora  al  no8tro  stato  quclla  unifonnitik,  che  b  co«i  utile  ai  pub- 
lici  0  ])rivati  ititcressi,  pcrch6  forniato  coUa  fniccessiva  riunione  di  dominii  dif- 
ierenu,  pre->cntava  un  aggregatu  di  usi,  di  Icggi,  di  privilegij  fra  loio  uatural- 
mente  difforini,  cosiccherendevano  una  provincia  bene  spo.Hso  stianiera  all' 
altra,  e  tal\  olta  di<giutii^cva  nclla  provijioia  medesima  I'lmo  dall'  altro  pac^e. 

"  Pcnuirati  i  suinmi  ponteUci  nostri  predecessori  dt:lla  verit4  delle  mai>&imc 
sopra  enunciate,  {Nroflttarono  di  ogni  op{>ortmuti  per  riehiamare  ai  prin- 
dpii  uniformi  i  diveni  rami  di  publica  amministraztone,  e  not  medesimi  nel 
eominciamento  del  nostro  pontificato  procurammo  di  servirc  in  parte  a  quesite 
IPedute  mcdeisime.  La  coLlisione  pero  dei  diversi  iuteres»i,  l  aLiuccumenU) 
iQe  antiche  abitudini,  gli  ostacoli  chc  sogliono  moltiplicani*  ove  si  tratti  di 
oonreggiare  stabilimc uti  osistenti,  ed  uaiinveteratia  non  penmserofin  qui  con- 
dunre  al  compimento  quell'  opera  

*^Ma  la  sempre  ainmicabua  prorridenxa  divina,  la  quale  aapientementt 
^ponc  Ic  uraane  coaeininodo,cne  talvolta  d'onde  sov!  a  imu  maggiori  cala^ 
xnitik,  indi  sJi  trarre  ancbc  copiosi  yantaggi,  sembra  «he  abbia  disposto,  cbc 
le  stesae  disgrazie  de'  Iraacorsi  tempi,  e  rinterrompimuuto  medesimo  dell' 
etercisio  delui  nottia  temitorale  tOTnuiiti  apriMeto  la  atrada  ad  una  taleopa- 
razione,  allorchii  pacifirale  le  cose  si  d.isse  luogo  alia  ripristinazioiie  delle 
legitime  potest^.  Noi  dunque  credcmmo  di  dover  cogUece  ^uesto  momeato 
per  conipire  Topera  incominciata."  Ibid.  p.  48. 

•  **  Dihioso  d'ua  autorit4  aMolata  ed  imperiosa,  non  potera  riguardan 
con  occbio  d'aniico  ncmmcno  quci  vcstigi  di  libertJi,  (  he  davano  a  Bologna 
da  graa  tempo  il  primato  sull'  aitrc  terre  ecclcsiasticlie.  Fu  sconvolto  I'ordine 
deue  cote,  ai  manonuaero  i  diritti  anticlii ;  e  il  senato     costretto  aoUe  mi- 

naccc  al  hllenzio  E  giai  pareva  deciso  che  i  redditi  della  provincia  aubi- 

rebbero  ramministrazione  iatedele  dei  ministri  di  chiesa."  Miusi,  AimaH 
di  Bologna,  viii.  556. 

t  Lalande,  Voyage  en  Italie.  v.  AwuiU  di  BotogOft  dttt*  aiMia  1797 
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The  tazatioa  was  yery  low ;  for  tbsI  sqiiis  mntmued  to  be 
aent  horn  odier  countries,  and  there  were  no  longer  the  same 
demands  on  the  Papal  trsMiiiy  which  et  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  wars,  and  of  the  wars  of  religion^  were  a  constant 
and  terrible  drain.  The  annual  revenue  which  the  Pope  de- 
rived from  the  whole  Church,  independently  of  the  income 
from  his  states,  was  estimated  in  the  year  1595  at  700,000 
scudi,*  whilst  the  temporal  sources  did  not  produce  more  than 
300,000.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  revenue  from  some 
countries  was  diminished.  It  is  estimated  by  the  traveller 
we  have  just  quoted  at  509,512  scudi.  From  Germany  alone 
the  annual  income  was  410,297  florins.  A  recent  writer, 
who  is  often  well-informed,  computes  the  revenue  from  spi- 
ritual sources  alone  at  3,500,000  IVancs  before  the  Revolution, 
and  1,500,000  in  1847.t  The  existence  of  this  productive 
source  of  revenue  was  a  g^cat  alleviation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lioman  iStatcs.  Since  the  Revolution,  it  has  in  great  part 
ceased.}  The  domains  of  the  Church,  exceeding  8,000,000/., 
were  lost.  The  contributions  levied  by  the  French  under 
Pius  YI.  alone  amounted  to  9,000,000/.  sterling,  on  a  popula- 
tkA  of  leie  tihan  2,000,000;  and  the  revenue  has  increased 
from  2,300,000  scndi  (460,000/.)  to  14,600,000  aondfi,  or 
nearly  3,000,000/.,  in  1857.  This  is  one  great  lesnlt  of  ih» 
Revolution ;  it  rendefed  the  Ghuch  dependent  on  the  State, 
and  the  eflforts  made  to  meet  the  new  expenses  led  to  great 
social  and  constitutional  changes. 

By  an  edict  lor  the  restorati<m  of  the  finances,  Novem* 
her  28,  1797,  Pins  YL  ordered  the  sale  of  the  pnq^iert^  of 
the  towns  {comuuila)  and  of  a  fifth  of  the  property  of  the 
Ohiirch.  The  exile  of  the  Pope  followed  soon  after ;  and  his 
successor,  on  his  arrival  in  Borne,  proclaimed  at  once  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  forms  of  administration.{  But  a  few 
months  later,  it  was  decreed  that  the  government  fdioukl  take 

♦  Boaio,  de  Signis  Ecclesioe,  lib.  x.  sign.  42,  capw  12. 

JNeigebaur,  dex  Pubat  uud  aein  lieich,  106. 
This  WIS  Consalvi's  argument  for  the  restoratioD  of  the  Papal  Stitas 
ia  hia  note  to  the  Powers,  dated  London,  June  23,  IS  14:  "Ay ant  perda 
presquc  cntit!irement  Ics  autrcs  moyens  pour  pouvoir  lea  supporter  (les 
grandes  dcpiuuiea  pour  le  bieu  dc  lu  rtligiuu),  Ic  Saint  P^re,  encore  pour  cet 
efajjet,  ne  aaorait  dure  pri?6  dea  reasourccs  qu  U  pounaik  trouTar  au  moina  en 
eonservunt  la  iotalit6  de  sea  propri6ies." 

§  Keibnnatio  curi»  Komanw,  October  30,  1800.  BuUar.  Cont.  xi.  49> 
Poat  Diutumas.  **  CeBsaie  indumua  Qlud  temporariiun  regimen  quo  profi- 
daii  pnUicia  rebua  aeceaaitate  cogeata  debuit»  ae  anam  vim  Taaritiiimua  antf- 
qilis  roj^iminis  formis  .... 

"  Miiximu  enim  nobiA  in  ammo  e»t  ut  case  debet,  foriuas  et  regendi  rotiones 
a  nostria  pnedeoeaaoribna  aapientiaaaw  atahilitaa,  ek  loocn  iiau  et  mnltonun 
aaculorum  ai^eriantia  compiobataai  qnaatom  fliari  poiaat*  lelintiia  at  aon- 
aamre." 
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upon  itself  the  debts  of  the  communes^  and  should  assume  for 
that  purpose  the  administratioii  of  their  estates,  "i  quali 
corsi,  h  a  tutti  abbastanza  note,  sono  di  fnoi  lunga  inferiori 
all'  immoTiza  mole  dei  debiti  che  1'  oppnmono.''  *  Thns  the 
basis  of  the  self-govemment  of  the  country  was  lost. 

During  the  French  occupation,  it  was  not  restored ;  yet 
their  administration  was  not  felt  as  oppressive.  Tt  was  par- 
ticularly popular  with  those  chisses  of  the  laity  which  have 
since  been  most  discontented.  For  though  the  nobles  did 
not  recover  their  baronial  rights,  a  great  career  was  opened 
to  them  in  the  stat(^  wliich  was  closed  before.  But  this  com- 
pensation they  afterwards  lost,  without  recovering  their  old 
feudal  authority. 

At  the  restoration,  Pius  VIT.  was  preceded  on  his  return 
to  Rome  by  Rivarola  as  apostolic  delegate.  He  issued  a  ma- 
nifesto, May  15,  1814,  announcing  that  the  people  would  be 
relieved  from  the  oppressions  of  the  French  administration, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  earlier  legislation  and  system  of 
gOTemment  should  be  restored.f  At  that  time  Consalvi  was 

*  Ibid.  192,  Motn  proprio,  Maieh  19, 1801.  In  two  aUocntions  of  180S, 

March  16,  and  July  11,  Pius  VII.  expresses  himself  as  follows  on  the  tempo- 
ral authority  of  the  Holy  Sec,  its  obligations,  and  the  incompatible  propcMMl 
of  the  French  Emperor  that  he  should  accept  the  Code  Napol^op : 

**  Hoe  nostro,  nobis  a  Deo  d-^to,  temporalis  principis  munere  nihil  aggndi 
possutniis,  quod  ofHciis  apostolici  miniaterii,  nobis  item  «  Deo  piecipueqoe 
commissi,  adversctur. 

'*  Iteqne  pro  discriraine  qnod  inter  nos*  aliosqne  intemt  principes,  qui 
non  iisdem  obligantur  vineulis,  quibus  ipsi  obligati  sunius,  nobis  noB  temper 
Ucet  in  ratione  politicarum  rcrum  iisdem,  atque  illi  princi;Mis  uti. 

"Vimhuic  summo  sedis  apostolicoc  imperio  affene,  teinporalem  ipsius 
potestatcm  a  spirituali  discerpere,  pastoris  et  principis  munera  diasoeisffe,  di- 
vellere,  cxeimlcrc,  nihil  alitid  est,  nisi  opus  Dei  pessumdarc,  ar  pcrdere  voile, 
nihil  nWi  daru  operam,  ut  religio  maximum  detrimentum  capiat,  nihil  nisi 
earn  effieacissimo  spoliate  prasidio"  (ziii.  261,  263). 

Primum  Romani,  tum  plures  Italia?  civitates  jjpontanea  deditiono  Ro- 
mana;  ecclesia?  potestati  se  subjecerunt,  cujus  prirtcrea  auctoritas  nurum  in 
modum  ampliticata  est  ex  suavi  ct  Icni  Summorum  I'oatilicum  imperio  .  . .  . 

''Stepliaaiia  III.  adiit  Pipinum  Carol!  magni  patrera,  ut  Aistiuphi  inso- 
Icntiam  totam  pcno  Italiam  depopulantia  compcsceret,  cumque  ad  reddendas 
eas  urbes  ac  provinciiis  astringeret,  quaa  uti  ad  Komanum  jam  Pontificcm 
ipeetantea  Pontifex  repetebat .... 

"Imo,  si  quis  cujuscumque  familiam  tarn  longeva;  possessionis  jure  mu- 
nitnm  a  privato  fundo  exsturbarc  auderet,  ncque  a  judice  audiretur,  et  nou* 
nisi  per  vim  et  ciduniniam  id  fieri  posse  unusquisque  censeret  .... 

"Poatremo,  codiccm  promulgari  urgerique,  in  quo  ut  multa,  sed  leges 
pncsertim,  qucc  de  irnpediinentis  matrimonii,  divortiisque  disponent,  divinis 
et  ecclesiaaticia  institutis  contrarias  comploraro  cogimur."  Ibid.  294,  296, 
297. 

t  "  Sua  Santit^  crede  dover  sollevare  i  suoi  sudditi  dall'  oppreadone  ehe 

hanno  solFcrta  con  tanta  pazicnza  e  coraggio  ....  II  codice  di  Napolcone  e 
qucllo  del  commcrcio,  il  codice  penale  e  quello  di  procedura,  resta  da  questo 
istante  aboUto  in  pexpetuo  in  tutti  i  dominii  di  Sua  Santita  .  .  .  .  L*  antica 
legislazione  civile  e  militare,  tale  ch*  csistcva  all'  epoca  dclla  cessazione  dei 
goTemo  pontiUcio,  ^  rimessa  da  questo  istante  in  vigore."  Pistolesi,  iii.  191. 
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negotiatmg  tlie  restoration  of  the  Legations  at  Tienna.  At 
the  second  restoration,  in  1815,  the  government  was  in  his 
hands,  and  he  proceeded  on  a  di£Eerent  system.  The  point  of 
contact  between  the  French  system  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Boman  goyemment  before  the  BcTolution  was,  the  inclination 
towards  unity  and  the  increase  of  the  central  power.  What- 
ever contributed  to  this  end,  in  the  French  institutions,  was 
preserved.  The  feudal  rights  were  so  greatly  restricted,* 
that  prince  Colonna  and  other  nobles  resigned  them  alto- 
gether. All  municipal  laws,  all  statutes  and  decrees,  under 
whatever  title  and  authority,  and  in  whatever  portion  of  the 
state  they  might  be,  whether  given  for  a  whole  province  or 
a  particular  district,  were  abolished,  excepting  such  as  re- 
lated to  agriculture,  pasturage,  or  watercourses.  The  revo- 
lution was  so  complete,  that  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  par- 
tisan ofConsalvi  during  the  conclave  of  1 82*3,  it  wa.s  defended 
on  the  plea,  that  Pius  VII.  had  treated  his  states,  and  justly 
treated  them,  as  a  conquered  territory,  **  riconquist6  colle 
arme  altrui."t  In  the  same  year,  the  opposition  to  his  re- 
forms avenged  itself  upon  him  in  the  epigram, 

II  ciel  ci  salvi 
D*  un  uom  despotico  qual  h  Consalvi." 

On  his  way  to  Italy  from  his  prison  at  Bezieres,  in  April 
1814,  Cardinal  Consalvi  one  day  found  himself  delayed,  as  the 
posthorses  were  required  for  the  emperor,  who  was  passing 
on  the  road  to  Elba.  Consalvi  stood  by  the  roadside  to  let 
the  emperor's  carriage  pass.  Napoleon  recognised  him,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  the  Austrian  officer  who  accompanied  him, 
saying,  "  Cost  un  hommc  qui  no  veut  pas  avoir  I'air  d'etre 
pretre,  mais  qui  l  est  plus  que  tous  les  autres."  In  his  poli- 
tical notions  Consalvi  belonged  to  his  age  and  country.  He 
did  not  understand  what  wc  should  cali  conservatism  ;  like 
all  counter-revolutionists,  he  had  something  of  the  revolu- 
tionist in  his  politics,  and  the  words  of  Do  Maistre,  "Nous  ne 
voulons  pas  la  centre  revolution,  mais  le  contraire  de  la  Re- 
volution,'* could  not  be  applied  to  him.  He  upheld  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  only  so  far  as  the  Church  was  in- 

*  In  tutte  Ic  popola/.inni  e  comunitii  dcllo  stato,  ovc  csistono  i  baroni, 
sono  c  s'  intendono  iiri  du  uru  suppress!  cd  aboliti  tutti  i  diritti  tciidcnti  ad 
obbliffare  i  TaasaUi  alia  prestazione  di  qunlunquc  sorvigio  penonale ;  tutti 
qnelli  di  supcessionc  creditaria  riscrvata  ai  modcsimi  baroni  ....  osenzioni 
. «  • .  privative  . . .  .  e  regalie  feodali  ....  senza  che  si  possa  dai  baroni  pre- 
toiden  aleitn  eompenso  per  tali  abolisiom.  184.  Sono  parimente  soppretse 
ed  iboUte  tutte  le  riserve  di  caccia,  c  di  pesca,  nci  fondi  non  proprii ;  e  lo 
aono  pure  nei  fimdi  pn^xrii  die  non  hanno  recinti."  ifote  propria,  6  Julj 
1816,  i  183. 

t  Oonaidataiwiii  tul  Motn  proprio  del  8.  P.  Pio  YII.  del  6  Lnglio 
1811 
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terested  in  it ;  he  treated  the  secret  aocieties  as  dangeroosi 
not  to  the  States  but  to  the  Ckurch, — as  heretical,  not  ai 
reyolutioiiary ;  and  be  never  would  oountenance  the  Holy 
Alliance.  But  although  the  atade  was  centraliied  and  secu- 
lariaedy  although  all  other  ecclesiastical  goyemmenta  had 
disappeared,  and  that  of  the  Pope  stood  alone,  he  yet  gave 
to  the  priesthood  an  unprecedented  influence  in  it.  In  the 
town-councils  it  was  decreed  that  the  clergy  should  prepon- 
derate,* and  the  great  offices  were  given  to  them.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  f^reatest  change  of  all.  Before  the  Revolution, 
the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities, 
of  nobles  and  burgesses  in  their  several  spheres.  The  central 
authority  had  so  little  to  do,  that  nobody  complained  of  its 
being  in  clerical  hands.  There  was  no  opposition  or  rivalry 
between  the  nubility  and  the  clergy,  because  the  higher  grades 
of  the  prelatura  were  tilled  by  the  sons  of  noble  families,  who 
regarded  it  as  tlieir  natural  career.  The  Church  was  so  rich, 
that  it  was  worth  the  while  of  men  of  rank  to  belong  to  her, 
and  the  nobles  were  rich  enough  to  support  younger  sons  in 
the  first  and  leas  profitable  period  of  their  ecdeaiaatical  coursa 
After  tlie  Bevolution,  this  good  understanding  oeaaed.  Boih 
were  impoyerished;  tSie  nooility  surrendered  much  of  its  au- 
thority into  olerieal  handsy  uid  oeased  to  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  body  who  now  possessed  it.  The  revolutionary 
moyement  was  directed  against  the  Ghurch,  and  its  institu- 
tions were  senerally  calculated  to  diminish  or  control  her 
influence.  Yet  these  institutions  were  now  jpreseryed^  and 
the  clergy  itself  waa  to  administer  them,  whilst  the  founds* 
tions  of  its  power  were  destroyed.  Thenceforward  there  was 
an  unceasing  and  incurable  antagonism  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  who  were  excluded  from  the  higher  offices, 
and  a  still  more  pernicious  antagonism  between  the  ecdeaias- 
tical  body  and  the  system  by  which  they  had  to  govern. 
This  difficulty  has  made  itself  keenly  felt  ever  since ;  and  the 
efforts  of  three  reforming  Popes — of  Leo  XII.,  Gregory  XVI,, 
and  Pius  IX — have  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  it,  or  in 
casting  off  the  fatal  legacy  of  the  llevolution. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  retrospect  to 
discuss  the  crisis  which  has  at  last  arrived.  Decentralisation 
is  not  a  process  which  our  age  appears  capable  of  achieving, 
and  no  state  can  escape  from  its  own  past,  or  swim  twice 
down  the  same  stream.  The  secularisation  of  the  Koman  svs- 
tem  is  simply  contrary  to  the  notion  of  a  state  which  exists 

*  BesidN  utting  as  deputies  of  the  clergy,  "ogni  eccloi^iastioo  inolti9 
potr^  esserc  consigliere  se  b\tu  oletto,"  und  "  gli  ccclesiasticl  4edKSail#  in 
consiglio  al  di  sopra  dei  laici."  MottL  ^roprio  uf  1816,  cap.  lOS. 
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as  the  proDerty  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  CSatholio 
CSiiiroh.*  m  scheme  has  been  hitherto  devised  which  could 
secure  to  her  ruler  the  advantages,  without  the  drawbacks,  of 
temporal  dominioa,  either  by  the  old  system  of  domains,  by 
conmbatidiB  of  the  faithful,  by  engagements  of  the  powers^ 
or  bv  any  comlunation  of  the  three.  Pius  II.  ]ms  recordedf 
words,  which  were  spoken  in  an  age  of  equal  tribulation^  which 
are  not  inapplicable  to  our  own:  These  are  not  times  in 
which  virtue  is  regarded.  It  is  of  all  importance  whether  it 
resides  in  the  strong  or  in  the  weak.  A  helpless  virtue  is  de- 
spised by  the  princes.  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  think  that  the  temporal  power  ought  to  be 
separated  from  the  spiritual ;  for  I  thought  that  the  priests 
would  bo  better  enabled  to  perform  their  functions,  and  that 
the  princes  would  be  more  obedient  to  thcin.  But  now  I 
have  leurnt  that  virtue  without  power  is  scorned,  and  that 
the  I^ope  without  the  patrimony  gf  the  Church  is  but  a  ser- 
vant of  kings." 

Tlie  most  powerful  and  prosperous  of  all  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  hais  said,  that  what  he  relied  on  was  not  his  own 
power,  but  the  prayers  of  the  whole  Church — Non  dc  nostra 
virtule  conJidimuSf  sed  de  unicersalu  Eccksias  prece  aperamus^X 

*  We  may  quote  oa  this  point  the  two  sort  eminent  Frotertant  eenonista 

now  living : 

*•  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Iloman  State  has  always  been  con- 
sidered 08  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Church ;  that  its  revenues  are  in- 
tended to  eovcr  the  expenses  of  the  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  that 
when  viewed  in  this  li^ht,  its  clerical  adminiBliratioa  if  fully  explained." 
Kichtcr's  Canon  Law^  247,  oth  ed. 

**The  States  of  the  Church  must  he  eoneidered  essentially  the  property 
of  the  Church.  For  in  the  guarantees  of  1816,  as  well  as  in  the  donation  of 
Pipin,  the  chief  motive  undoubtedly  was  to  supply  the  •j;r(  ;it  centre  of  admi- 
nibtralion  with  possesbionn  whose  revenues  shouid  coiitiibute  to  maintain  it 
in  Independence ; . . . .  and  the  appointment  of  prelates  to  the  high  offices  of 
state,  which  was  usual  also  in  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  ( ii  rmany,  follows 
Irom  the  nature  of  the  state,  and  can  hardly  be  blamed  iupriuciple."  Mejer, 
Z§U$chnji  jurMtehi  wd  Paft'ftt  der  Kirche,  1847,  i.  67. 

If  we  admit,"  says  Hanke,  "  that  the  Catholic  Church  requires  the 
Pope,  that  the  Pope  requires  Cardinals,  who  elect  him,  and  the  Cardinals 
the  prelatura,  out  ofwliich  they  proceed;  and  if  we  uckuowlcdgc  that  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  he  independent,  must  be  a  temporal  sovereign;— it  seema 
impossible  to  exclude  those  who  are  of  the  same  nature  and  cliaracter  as  him- 
self and  by  whom  his  existence  is  determined,  from  the  govermuout  of  hi§ 
domittiona/'  Hiaiorieh-poliii$eht  ZtUtehri/t,  i.  772  ;  1832. 

t  Be Ckmeilio Ba^ p.  107 iq.  %  Innooenilll. Epist i.  176. 

Non  A,  to  p.  296. — Theodorua  Lector  savs,  indeed  (wTiiing  at  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  sixth  century),  that  the  Roman  Church  did  not  keep  the  property 
it  acquired  in  land.  "EOos  rf  iKKX-nffltf  tijj  'Pa/xijj  dittVTjTo  nif  Kpardv  SiKtua. 
Collect,  ii.  667,  ed.  Valesius.  Bingham  observes  CAatiquilies,  li.  G3,  ed.  18i31, 
"  If  this  was  the  enstom  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  it  was  •  very  singular  one/^ 
It  it  one  which  would  prove,  at  leaet,  that  it  was  with  no  view  to  tempqnj 
•ggraadlMment  that  the  propert j  ma  •equirad. 
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THE  FOEMS  OF  INTUITION.— No.  UI. 

In  our  two  fonner  papers  we  HaTe  established  the  existence 
of  five  mental  forms,  ot  which  the  three  aotiye  forms,  power, 
knowledge,  and  will,  oonstitnte  the  inner  man,  the  self  or 
«ao;  whUe  the  two  passive  forms,  space  and  time,  are  bat 
the  ontward  clothing  of  the  soul,  fon^ign  to  its  inner  sub- 
stance, and  present  to  it  only  as  conditions  of  its  sensibility. 

In  this  our  third  and  final  paper,  wc  have  to  justify  the 
jump  from  subjectivity  to  objectivity  that  is  made  whenever 
we  judge  that  the  phenomena  presented  in  our  subjectivefonns 
of  thought  are  transcripts  of  real  objects.  "We  have  to  show 
why,  though  so  great  a  part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived 
from  within,  it  cannot  be  held  that  all  our  knowledge  is  so 
derived ;  and  to  prove  that  it  is  contrary  to  rt  ason  to  be 
simple  eji;oists,  or  to  think  ourselves  the  only  realities,  and 
all  else  mere  apprarance. 

Reality  is  defined  to  be  ens  actu  ;  not  exist  owe  simply, 
but  existence  that  acts^  and  is  therefore  force.  The  in- 
tuition ol' objective  reality  is  therefore  the  intuition  of  ex- 
ternal force.  Now  does  this  intuition  exist  ?  have  we  an 
intuition  of  external  force  in  the  same  sense  as  we  have  an 
intuition  of  our  own  actual  existence  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
criterion  of  the  validity  of  this  intuition  ?  l»y  the  word 
'external,'  we  do  not  here  mean  distinctness  in  time  and  place, 
but  distinctness  from  the  unity  of  the  individual  self:  we 
have  an  intuition  of  the  telf;  naye  we  equally  an  intuition 
of  the  not'sel/f  To  answer  that  all  thought  impliet  a  dif- 
ference between  the  subject  thinking  and  &e  object  thought 
is  insufficient ;  for  it  does  not  prove  that  the  object  thought 
is  more  than  a  differentiation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are  not 
looking  for  an  inference  or  implication,  but  for  an  intuitioii, 
not  of  mere  existence,  but  of  external  force. 

Now  our  thesis  is,  that  there  are  in  the  mind  two  original 
modes  of  intuition :  first,  the  consciousness  of  the  internal 
activity  of  our  own  powers ;  secondly,  the  consciousness  of 
an  external  resistance  to  those  powers.  The  first  may  be 
called  the  way  of  creation ;  the  second,  the  way  of  diicovery. 
The  mathematician  creates  his  figpures,  but  he  discovers  the 
laws  which  regulate  them :  the  way  of  creation  does  not 
lace  him  in  the  presence  of  any  objective  truths  ;  whereas, 
y  the  conscious  struggle  against  law,  law  is  discovered  to 
be  an  objective  necessity  not  depending  on  our  will.  But 
the  way  of  creation  gives  us  intuition  of  all  that  is  in  the 
things  we  have  created;  the  mind  knows  what  it  has  at- 
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tributcd  to  put  into  objects,  it  is  coiucioua  of  tke  virtue 
that  has  gone  out  of  it.  If  this  virtue  or  force  amounted  to 
actual  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  mind, — if  the  mind 
were  able  to  project  the  objects  of  its  thought  outside  its 
own  sphere,  and  to  give  them  a  separate  substance  and 
reality, — then  the  mind,  by  the  way  of  creation,  would  know 
their  reality,  simply  by  knowing  the  force  which  it  had 
given  them.  This  is  the  only  way  in  wliich  we  can  conceive 
an  Infinite  Being  to  know  external  objects.  He  cannot  dis- 
cover them  by  their  resistance  :  a  finite  force  could  make  no 
resistance  to  an  infinite  force ;  the  infinite  would  j)enetrate 
every  thin^,  and  annihilate  all  obstacles  without  any  consci- 
ous struggle.  The  infinite  Creator  of  all  things  can  only 
know  them  in  the  way  of  llis  creative  force,  not  in  the  way 
of  their  external  resisting  force,  as  St.  Thomas  says  :*  Deus 
alia  a  se  videt,  non  in  seipsiSf  sed  in  seipso  ("  God  sees  things 
that  are  distinct  from  mm,  not  in  tli^tnaelves,  but  in  Him- 
selT');  and  this  most  be  St.  Augustine's  meaning,  whisn  lie 
says,  "  Qod  sees  nothing  outside  Himself," — not  mdX  He  sees 
nothing  as  existing  distinct  from  Himself,  but  that  He  sees 
all  as  existing  wiw  that  exact  force  which  He  knows  He 
has  given,— f»  temetipso  eognoicent  virttUem  qtue  exierat  de 
illo  ,*t  for  perfect  knowledffe  knows  perfectly  the  force  of  a 
thing.:|;  All  intelligences  know  in  the  same  way,  by  know- 
ing the  tdrtus  or  force  :  God  knows  it  priori  as  Creator,  just 
as  men  know  (I  priori  what  they  have  themselves  put  into 
objects ;  as  He  has  put  their  whole  essence  into  all  objects. 
He  knows  all  essences  d  priori.  To  know  as  discoverer 
is  generally  to  know  d  posteriori,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  can  exhaust  all  possible  experiments ;  as  when  the 
mathematician  has  produced  a  circle  by  the  revolving  line, 
he  knows  both  that  he  has  dra\\Ti  every  possible  line  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  that  circle,  and  that  all 
other  circles  (which  must  be  formed  on  the  same  plan,  or  they 
will  not  be  circles)  must  follow  the  same  law  with  regard  to 
their  radii.  lie  has  therefore  exhausted  all  possible  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  the  making  of  the  radii  of  a  circle,  and 
therefore  ho  knows  all  about  them ;  and  he  knows  that  what- 
ever inference  he  can  draw  from  the  relations  of  one  circle 
is  equally  valid  for  all  circles.  So  when  he  has  discovered 
the  necessary  laws  of  the  circle,  he  may  call  them  a  priori  ; 
for  they  are  independent  of  the  question  of  the  real  existence 
of  any  circle  outside  himself,  that  is,  independent  of  external 

•  Slim.  1,  q.  11,  art.  5,  9.  f  Mark  v.  30. 

X  "  Si  pcrfccte  aliquid  cognoscitur,  neccsse  est  quod  viriu»  ^usperfecte 
cognoscutur."    St.  Thos.  ib. 
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exporlcnoe :  but  they  are  d  ptuteriori  in  re;rard  of  the  faol» 
that  he  cannot  know  their  neoeesity  till  he  has  Tutually  ex- 
hausted all  possible  experience  concerning  them ;  and  it  is 
the  mathematician's  creative  power  in  the  pure  form  of  spaoe 
that  enables  him  thus  to  exhaust  all  possible  experience. 

The  geometrician  has  two  forms  of  proof:  one  by  making 
the  fig^ure,  and  seeing  what  is  in  it  by  virtue  of  its  creation ; 
another,  by  struggling  to  do  the  impossible,  and  failing.  The 
first  is  the  positive  proof;  the  other  is  the  reductio  ad  ah' 
aurdum.  The  iirst  exemplifies  the  creative  way  ;  the  seeond, 
the  way  of  discovery.  In  all  human  knowledge  there  must 
be  a  conibiniition  o^  these  two  ways  ;  as  in  o^ometry  there  is 
the  creation  of  lines  and  figures,  but  with  the  data  of  space, 
the  moving  point,  and  the  necessary  laws  of  space  which  we 
discover  by  their  compulsory  force  over  our  creations.  We 
only  come  to  know  geometry  by  the  active,  searching,  crea- 
tive movement  of  the  mind  forming  the  figures ;  but  this 
movemnit  is  defined  beforehand  by  the  immutable  laws  whick 
itdisoovm.  It  oamioloreaite  as  itpleases^  The  field  of 
is  grooved  for  ns,  and  we  can  only  move  oar  pencil  nn  this 
gtoovB.  As  the  g;eographical  explorw  cannot  travel  at  vrili 
over  the  face  of  &e  earth,  bat  mnst  rale  his  cooise  by  IJm 
lawa  of  his  limbs,  and  hj  Uie  coarse  <^  rivers  and  moon- 
tatn-chaansy  so  the  index  of  the  mind  mast  obey  its  laws ;  it 
cannot  create  arbitrarily,  or  alter  the  axioms  of  thought.  On 
evBry  side  it  feels  itself  forced  into  the  lines  which  are  roled 
for  the  creative  thoaght  to  trace. 

Knowledge,  by  way  of  creation,  is  only  possible  in  its 
parity  to  an  infinite  being ;  knowledge,  by  way  of  disoovery, 
IS  proper  to  a  limited  being.  DiBOoyery  is  the  mind  becoming 
conscious  of  the  limits  of  its  power.  Now  does  this  consoi- 
ousness  of  the  limitation  of  our  power  always  presuppose 
the  intuition  of  the  externality  of  the  limiting  force  ?  Not 
always  ;  for  we  may  as  readily  suppose  our  force  to  die  out 
of  itself  in  weakness  and  impotpnee,  as  to  end  because  it 
encounters  a  foreign  force  which  bars  further  progress,  and 
against  which  we  vainly  struggle.  Both  these  limitations 
are  familiar  to  us  :  the  idea  of  a  transient  force,  which  like  a 
fire  would  soon  go  out  without  fresh  fuel, — which  becomes 
weary,  and  goes  to  sleep,  and  dies, — is  perfectly  natural;  so 
also  is  tlie  idea  of  a  permanent  force  wliich  does  not  die  out 
of  its  limits,  but  is  full  of  life,  and  beats  its  breast  against 
the  bars  of  its  cage  in  its  struggles  to  transcend  the  barriers 
which  confine  it.  "  The  quality  of  necessity  in  a  cognition/* 
says  Hamilton,*  "  may  depend  on  two  diflerent  and  opposite 

*  Met.  lect.  xxxviii.  toI.  ii.  p.  366. 
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principles,  inasmucli  as  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  power  or  of 

a  powerlessmss  of  the  thinking  principle."  lict  us  attempt 
to  think  of  two  straight  lines  enclosing  a  space  :  we  feel  we 
have  full  power  over  our  thouf^ht,  and  can  draw  all  possible 
straight  lines  ;  but  we  find  that  to  draw  the  two  straight 
lines  required  is  impossible.  Our  power  is  permanent ;  but 
it  is  overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  try  to  think  of  a 
perceptible  universe  built  upon  other  foundations  tlian  space 
or  time ;  thought  sighs  and  dies  at  the  task,  though  it  en- 
counters no  constraining  and  overruling  force.  Yet  we  can- 
not say  that  the  universe  required  is  impossible ;  only  that 
our  power  is  transient,  and  has  vanislu^d  in  weakness. 

In  the  latter  case  we  have  no  intuition  of  existing  reality; 
for  we  have  encountered  no  external  force,  but  have  been 
stopped  by  our  own  weakness.  In  the  former  case  we  are 
8t<^)ped  bv  an  opposing  force.  Tet  eyen  here  it  is  Bouible 
to  dOTT  that  the  force  is  really  i^tiioat  is.  That  whioh  wo 
struggle  affainst  may  be  part  of  ourselves :  I  oould  divide 
myself,  and  go  to  buffets/'  says  Hotspur.  When  a  man  says, 
''I  am  impressed  wiUi  this  or  that  idea»^'  ''I  eaanot  lielp 
thinking  or  feding  ilnis»'^  he  does  not  determine  whether 
the  imprening  force  is  internal  in  his  mizid  or  eztenud  to  it; 
whether  his  imagination  is  impres^ng  his  belief, — ^his  wish 
is  father  to  his  thought,  his  idea  of  inmiite  force  is  creating 
his  idea  of  infinite  q»oe, — or  whether  a  real  external  object 
is  impressing  his  peroeptive  faculties,  and  his  creative  faculties 
are  struggling  ^^ainst  a  real  objective  force  that  controls  and 
limits  them.  Ito  docs  not  detmnine  whether  his  feeling  or 
thoufifht  is  the  xosnlt  of  self-impression^  that  is,  of  subjectivity ; 
or  whether  it  resalts  from  external  impression,  that  is,  from 
objectivity.  Our  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  criterion  to 
distinguish  subjective  from  objective  impression.  We  under- 
stand by  scepticism  the  doctrine  which  denies  the  criterion  to 
exist :  sceptics,  we  imagine,  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that 
"  no  intuitive  judgment  can  be  held  with  any  confidence;"  all 
feel  confident  of  the  fact  of  their  being  impressed  with  certain 
feelings,  and  of  the  validity  of  their  reasonings  from  one  im- 
pression to  another.  Scepticism  owns  the  realitj/  of  these  im- 
pressions, but  questions  their  reracift/.  The  sceptic  doubts 
whether  a//  impressions  are  not  merely  subjective;  his  oppo- 
nent professes  that  while  some  are  only  subjective,  others  are 
as  certainly  caused  by  external  objects. 

To  say  that  all  impressions  are  subjective,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  all  caused  by  the  soul  impressing  itself.  On  this 
theory,  the  soul  has  two  functions :  one  passive,  to  receive 
the  impressions;  the  other  active,  to  give  them;  the  first 
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conscious,  the  second  unconscious ;  the  first  function  in  our 
own  power,  the  second  havinp^  all  power  over  us,  making  us 
the  unwilliiif::  ])laytliings  of  the  impressions  which  it  chooses, 
or  rather  which  we  choose, — for  it  is  only  a  function  of 
our  own  mind, — to  impress  upon  us.    The  contrary  theor}', 
which  defines  personality  to  be  the  coitscious  unity  of  a  given 
force,  reason,  and  will,  cannot  admit  this  dark  unconscious 
side  of  the  soul ;  the  soul  is  conscious  of  its  whole  self,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  itself  beyond  the  range  of  its  conscious- 
ness.     Lucerua  Domini  spiruculum  hominis,  quie  investigat 
omnia  secreta  ventris"*  (''Man  s  spirit  is  a  light  given  him  by 
God,  to  investigate  every  secret  recess  of  the  soul'*) ;  "  QuiB 
enim  sdt  qiUB  sunt  hominisi  nisi  sprntos  hominiB  qui  in  ^)6o 
estP*'!    For  who  knows  a  man's  powexs,  bat tiie  human  wgmi 
which  is  in  him  f  *')   There  may  be  many  nndeveloped  possi- 
bilities sleeping  unoansciously  in  the  souli  there  may  be  many 
trivial  acts  which  she  habitaally  performs  without  adverting 
to  them ;  but  that  our  whole  relation  to  the  external  world 
should  be  a  deception  wrought  by  one  part  of  the  soul  on  an- 
other,— ^that  all  perception,  memory,  and  imagination  should 
be  equally  fantastic^  perception  being  the  falsest  of  all,  because 
it  amrma  the  externality  of  objects  more  strongly  than  either 
memory  or  imagination, — that  there  should  be  any  such  mis- 
chievous and  unruly  imp  attached  to  our  soul,  and  forming  a 
portion  of  our  personality,— is  a  quaint  and  eccentric  proposi* 
tion,  which  does  not  require  to  be  confuted  before  it  has  besn 
seriously  proposed.    The  soul  may  be  ignorant  of  her  future, 
inattentive  to  her  present,  and  forgetful  of  her  past ;  but  to 
say  that,  with  all  her  attention  to  lier  present  operation,  she 
cannot  tell  whether  her  present  ])erce])tions  and  feelings  are 
self-inflicted  or  impressed  by  a  force  which  is  not  hers,  is  con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  to  fact.    It  is  a  law,  applicable 
alike  to  every  function  of  consciousness,  that  we  have  an 
intuition  of  external  reality  whenever  we  encounter  a  force 
which,  beside  or  against  our  wills,  modifies  the  voluntary 
force  which  we  had  put  forth  ;  for  then  our  conscious  action 
feels  the  shock  of  a  reaction  which  we  arc  conscious  is  not 
ours.    The  easiest  syndjol  of  this  action  is  the  sense  of  touch; 
as  we  stretch  out  our  hand  to  feel,  so  "  the  mind  must  go 
half-way  to  meet  what  comes  to  it  from  without.''^  We 
"  knock  our  head  against  a  truth we  call  it  tangible," 
palpable,"    striking,"  to  express  its  unquestionable  reality; 
an  unanswerable  argument    knocks  ua  down,"  and  true  sor- 
row **  hits  hard.''§   All  these  words  express  the  reaetion  of 

•  ProT.  XX.  27.  t  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 

X  "Dt,  Newman,  Ltetwret  (1869),  p.  348.      $  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  en. 
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xealitj  on  the  active  soul.  The  sceptic  who  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  nothing  besides  the  ego  in  the  universe,  places  this 
action  and  reaction  in  the  same  subject,  thus  identifying  the 
seer  and  the  seen,  the  anvil  and  the  hammer.  And  then  fol- 
lows this  difficulty, — either  the  subject  has  power  over  itself, 
or  not :  if  it  has,  then  it  can  modify  all  its  phantasms  at  plea- 
sure, nothing  will  come  to  it  unexpectedly,  nothing  involun- 
tarily ;  if  it  has  not,  then  it  undergoes  what  Plato  calls  tho 
^lala  iraO/jfiara*  of  sense,  and  is  subject  to  a  power  not  its 
own,  and  therefore  outside  it.  But  the  whole  character  of  the 
sceptic  is  staked  on  the  denial  of  any  objective  power  outside 
the  subject.  The  way  in  which  we  discover  the  reality  of 
external  objects  is  in  all  points  analogous  to  the  way  of  dis- 
covering mathematical  laws.  It  is  not  by  the  passive  contem- 
plation of  ready-made  shapes  that  we  come  to  know  the  laws 
of  figures,  but  by  the  active  generation  of  these  figures  in  our 
form  of  space.  So,  also,  if  we  are  onh^  passive  spectators  of 
shapes  in  space  and  moving  phenomena  in  time,  we  have  no 
reason  to  assert  that  these  phantasms  correspond  to  external 
realitieB.  We  demoiistrate  this  correspondence  in  the  same 
•w&Y  we  demonstrate  a  mathematical  problem,  by  the  gene- 
rative or  aotiTe  power  of  the  three  liying  fmns  of  the  intoi- 
tioa. 

Let  ns  bemn  with  one  of  the  simplest  acts  of  the  mind- 
perception.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  Tivid  image  in 
the  sensorinm;  howshaU'we  decide  whether  it  corresponds 
to  a  present  external  r(M]i(y  or  not?  How  shall  we  oecide 
whether  it  is  a  perception  ({hat  is,  an  influx  of  a  present  ob- 
ject), a  memory  (that  is,  a  reproduction  of  a  past  influx),  an 
imagination,  or  a  dream  P  It  is  clear  that  the  mere  sensation 
er  passive  impression  of  the  image  presented  may  be  the 
same  in  each  case ;  hence  the  mere  sensation  contains  no 
.criterion  to  discruninate  perception  hem  memory  or  fancy. 
It  is  not  till  we  call  into  play  the  active  powers,  and  make 
the  index  of  the  mind  pass  over  the  outline  presented  that 
"wo  can  make  this  discrimination.  If  the  fancy  only  is  em- 
ployed, tlic  image  is  perfectly  inconstant :  w^c  can  easily  plant 
the  tree  with  its  roots  in  the  air  and  its  branches  in  the  earth ; 
but  if  wo  are  perceiving  a  tree,  we  are  forced  to  see  it  as  it  is 
given,  and  the  more  we  struggle  against  the  force,  the  more 
'WO  find  ourselves  compelled  by  it.  The  same  image  is  referred 
to  a  present  reality  hj  perception,  to  a  pa.st  perception  by 
memory,  and  to  an  indeterminate  origin  by  imagination. 
In  perception,  the  index  of  the  mind  finds  it  impossible  to 
change  the  given  image,  because  it  is  guided  and  mastered 

*  "  Impressions  produced  by  Tiflleiice."  TmauM,  iii.  42. 
TOL.  II.  K£W  SBaUS.  Z 
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by  the  praeat  influenoe  of  the  reality.  In  mflmoiy,  tiie  indes 
of  the  mind  is  still  controlled,  bat  not  so  forcibly,  for  the 
image  is  only  a  reproduction  of  one  whoso  outline  may  have 
become  effaced  and  colours  feeble ;  in  imagination,  on  the 
contrary,  the  index  of  the  mind  is  perfectly  free  to  change 
the  image  arbitrarily.  In  all  three  cases  the  image,  taken 
by  itself,  may  be  preeis;oly  the  same  ;  it  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  criterion  is  not  in  the  image,  considered  as  mere  passive 
phenomenon,  but  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  image.  When 
the  imaginary  image  has  this  lull  resisting  power,  we  are 
compelled  to  take  it  for  the  perception  of  a  reality.  This  is 
a  disease — a  madness,  and  while  it  lasts,  no  man  is  answer- 
able for  the  inevitable  mistakes  into  which  it  leads  him ;  for 
the  mind  cannot  help  taking  its  fancies  for  realities  as  soon 
as  the  criterion  fails  it.  One  of  the  two  forms  of  madness  is 
defined  to  bo  **  the  loss,  partial  or  complete,  of  power  to  dis- 
tinguish between  unreal  images  created  within  the  sensorium 
and  the  actual  perceptions  drawn  from  realities."*  The  in- 
sane  seem  to  naye  a  groove  eat  for  their  perceptions,  ideaB, 
and  arguments*  firom  whieh  nothing  can  displace  them ;  thef 
reason  as  correctly  as  the  rest  of  mankind  from  the  interior 
law  to  the  external  reality.  Bat  their  seosprinm  is  diseased, 
and  the  images  traced  apon  it  firom  within  are  more  rigid  and 
less  alterable  than  those  traced  hem  without ;  and  troy  rea- 
sonably believe  what  they  think  they  see.t 

In  dreamsy  tiie  ose  of  the  criterion  is  suspended,  and  fancy 
is  taken  for  perception ;  and  the  moment  of  waking,  when 
the  criterion  returns  to  work,  afforcU  a  good  test  of  oar  thesis. 
A  man,  awaking  for  the  first  time  in  a  strange  place,  assumes 
that  he  is  at  home,  and  that  the  strange  aspect  of  things  is  a 
delusion  deposited  by  his  dreams ;  he  rubs  his  eyes,  expect 
ing  to  find  the  lines  of  the  room  £all  into  the  famiH&r 
arrangement :  bat  when  the  phenomena  remain  obstinate, 
the  external  force  subdues  his  mind ;  he  recognises  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  fancying,  but  perceiving,  and  he  requires  fixnn 
himself  an  account  of  his  change  of  place. 

Thus  perception  is  a  function  of  the  active  intellect ;  we 
perceive  by  going  over  the  impression  on  our  aensorium  with 


*  Sir  TI.  ITolland,  chapters  on  Mental  Physiolop^,  p.  44. 

f  In  the  same  way,  when  through  inattention  the  will  ucf^ecti  to  vpptf 
the  criterion,  the  distinction  between  perception,  memory,  and  imeginatinii 
is  era -sod.  "Then,"  says  St.  Augustine  (Dc  Trin.  xi.  4),  "tanta  offi-nditur 
similitudo  specici  coq>oralis  expressa?  ex  meinoria,  ut  nec  ipsa  ratio  discemere 
sinatur  utrum  foris  corpus  ipsum  fideatur,  an  intus  tale  aliquid  cogitator.** 
Augustine's  crttertoil  i§,  that  whereas  the  fancy  if  llUmitable  in  images^ 
*'  sin£;ulis  tamea  in  memorii  pnescriptos  est  intransgreisilnlis  modus"  (11^ 
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ihe  mental  indes,  muoh  as  sa  artist  strengthens  tlie  faint 
outlines  of  the  camera  with  his  pencil. 

•Mine  eye  hath  pkjed  the  painter,  and  hath  steled 
Thy  beauty's  fiiriii  on  tables  of  my  heart  •  .  • 
Mine  eyas  faaTe  drawn  thy  shape."* 

And  a  careful  perception  of  this  kind  is  necessary  for  the 
memory  of  what  we  have  seen,  as  distinguished  from  the 
memory  of  the  emotions  excited  by  the  view.  It  is  th^ 
artist* s  way  of  examining  a  Gothic  cathedral,  as  distinct  from 
the  poet's,  or  from  that  of  the  ordinary  observer,  who  is  con« 
tent  to  enjoy  his  emotions  without  noting  them  or  caring  to 
put  them  in  words,  and  whose  memory,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  perfectly  evanescent. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  intuition  of  resistance  is  the  in- 
tuition of  external  force.  This  is  true  for  all  the  throo  mental 
forms,  power,  reason,  and  will ;  and  for  all  their  subordinate 
laoulties, — for  the  conative  faculties,  w  hich  are  the  ministers 
of  our  force ;  for  the  senses  and  reflective  faculties,  which  are 
the  ministers  of  our  reason ;  and  for  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions, which  are  the  household  of  the  will.  All  these  contri- 
bute their  share  to  the  intuition  of  external  reality  ;  for  we 
will  never  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  our  soul  is  a  con* 
gerics  of  discerptible  powers,  and  that  the  reason  or  the 
power  is  something  separate  in  substance  from  the  will.  We 
hold  the  soul  to  be  a  conscious  and  willing  force,  and  a 
forcible  and  rational  will — a  conscious  force,  a  con^^cious  rea- 
son, and  a  conscious  will — conscious  in  each  act,  and  founding 
each  of  its  acts  in  the  principles  of  consciousness  and  reason. 
Hence  the  proof  of  externality  and  objectivity  cannot  bo 
drawn  from  pure  reason  isolated  from  force  and  volition  ; 
for  reason  cannot  subsist  in  this  separate  state.  Intellcctus 
huvKinns  Inniinis  sicci  r.on  est,  says  Bacon.  No  act  is  an  act 
of  pure  reason,  for  each  act  requires  the  cooperation  of  the" 
other  forms  of  the  soul ;  hence,  to  insist  upon  explaining  any 
act  by  the  principles  of  pure  reason,  we  must  first  mutilate 
and  misrepresent  the  act  which  we  pretend  to  explain.t 

The  conative  faculties,  in  whicn  the  fimds  of  our  foroe 
are  invested,  are  at  the  root  of  all  our  struggles;  but  a 
struggle  without  reststanoe^  or  an  action  without  reaction,  is 
as  impossible  to  inia^  Iae  as  it  is  to  measure  the  motion  of  a 
single  body  in  an  izufinite  void.  If  the  conative  'faculties  dp 
not  reoo|;nise  resistance,  the  force  must  think  itself  omni- 
potent ;  it  must  feel  like  a  foroe  without  limits,  till  it  is  con- 

*  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  xxiy. 

f  See,  on  the  unity  of  our  Tario^  powers,  Hamflton,  Ketaphys.  lec.  xx. ; 
and  Gratry,  Connaiaaanee  de  I>ieii,'c.  i.  (  8»  vol.  L  p.  67, 4th  ed.  * 
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aoious  of  some  limits ;  and  there  inE  be  na  end  to  its  castle- 
Inulding  and  its  brag  till  it  inangorates  a  new  era  of  self- 
knowledge  by  hurting  its  pinions  against  the  bars  of  its  cage. 
There  is  no  streng£  in  the  first  ignorant  presumption  of 
strength ;  our  strength  consists  in  knowing  exactly  what  we 
can  do,  and  in  bounding  the  map  of  our  power  by  the  obsta- 
cles which  we  find  insurmountable. 

The  senses  are  the  windows  of  knowledge,  and  curiositj 
is  the  lever  which  opens  them.  And  not  only  do  the  senses 
recognise  the  external  force  that  produces  the  impression, 
but  the  curiosity  adds  its  proper  testimony  to  the  same  efiect. 
I^ot  only  do  the  senses  recognise  the  external  compulsion 
which  forces  them  to  perceive  in  the  given  manner  and  ia 
no  other  "way,  but  the  knowledge  also,  by  recognising  in  the 
impression  thus  given  a  subject  of  curiosity,  confesses  that  it 
is  in  presence  of  something  which  it  has  not  found  out  or  in- 
vented for  itself,  and  attests  the  fact  that  fresh  knowledge, 
which  it  knows  it  had  not  previously  in  its  own  stores,  is  accru- 
ing to  it  from  without.  The  knowledge  that  supposes  thcro 
is  nothing  kuowable  that  it  does  not  know  thinks  itself  om- 
niscient ;  hence  the  first  feeling  of  curiosity  is  a  confession  of 
ignorance,  and  the  confession  of  ignorance  is  the  profession 
of  the  objectivity  and  externality  of  the  things  to  be  known. 

The  same  thine  is  true  of  the  will,  and  of  the  passions 
and  a£foctions  which  aobaerve  it.  The  passions  and  anectiona 
are  objectiye  in  their  tendency,  and  pre8ui)pose  the  intaiticn 
of  their  proper  objects:  conscious  Ioyo  is  impossible  without 
the  consciousness  of  the  beloTed  ol^ect ;  love  and  the  oUier 
passions  thus  become  eyes  of  the  nund. 

*^  Love,  admiratioD,  fear,  desire,  and  hate. 
Blind  were  we  without  these ;  thrdi^h  these  alone 
Arc  capeUe  to  notiee^  or  diBoem, 
Or  to  record."* 

It  is^  plain  that  passions  and  affectians  are  in  action  in 
our  minds  before  we  presence  of  their  proper  objects;  and 
their  activity  woold  of  couxae  be  an  antecedent  argoment  <^ 
estreme  cogency  in  behalf  of  the  real  existence  of  thoee  ob- 
jects,  supposing  them  unknown/'f  The  will  is  the  beginning 
of  knowledge,  because  a  soul  without  love  is  without  curi- 
osity or  desire,  therefore  without  activitv,  therefore  without 
perception.*  And  in  this  love  is  implied  tne  objectivity  of  the 
thing  loved ;  as  euiiositv  is  the  wm  to  know  aomething  that 
we  do  not  yet  know,  so  love  is  the  will  to  possess  aomOThiny 
that  we  do  not  yet  possess  as  we  would  possess  it  IXndra  la 

•  Wordfwonh,  Excuzsion.  f  Newmao,  Development,  p.  6U 
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&e  wisli  to  attain  an  object  which  we  ooncciyc  will  add  to  us 
aomething  which  wc  as  yet  have  not,  and  which  we  cannot 
create  for  oonelyes  by  a  mere  internal  act  of  will.  What  a 
man  fears  is  something  out  of  his  control ;  fear  ceases  as  aocm 

as  he  is  convinced  that  the  object  is  imaginary,  or  in  hig 
power.  Love  is  absurd  as  soon  as  wc  arc  convinced  the  be- 
loved object  has  no  reality.  Admiration  confesses  an  unex- 
pected liglit;  love  leans  towards  an  absent  unenjoyed  lover  ; 
power  seeks  power,  knowledge  seeks  knowledge,  will  seeks 
will.  In  all  these  thero  is  the  TV7ro<;  avTiTi/Tro?,  the  action  of 
the  subject  and  reaction  of  the  object :  we  do  not  say  that 
power  sees  power,  or  that  love  sees  the  beloved  object ;  nor 
do  we  only  say,  that  if  the  reason  stands  in  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  outward  forces  or  outward  objects,  the  passions 
and  sentiments  cut  the  knot,  and  force  the  mind  to  decide  for 
the  reality  of  objects.  This  is  doubtless  true;  for  every  pas- 
sion acts  ad  exlra,  and  assumes  the  existence  of  an  external 
object :  ignoti  nulla  cupido ;  not  only  are  the  passions  aim- 
less without  external  objects,  but  they  arc  impossible  except 
the^  bear  in  their  bosoms  ^e  previous  affirmation  and  in- 
tuition ai  the  realit]|r  of  these  objects.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
intuition  of  externality  than  this  necessary  inference.  Power, 
reason,  and  will,  each  has  its  own  mode  of  recognising  its  ob- 
ject :  power  Ibels  the  shock,  reason  sees,  will  loTes  or  hates ; 
or  else  power,  reason,  and  will  are  not  human,  but  brute  and 
material.  Once  deny  the  reality  of  these  intiutions,  and  jon 
assume  all  objects  of  the  seutinients  to  be  your  own  creation; 
jrour  friends,  your  loTers  are  of  your  own  making :  you  have 
no  reason  for  anxiety  about  them ;  you  cannot  lose  them 
against  your  will ;  if  you  let  them  drop  out  of  your  mind, 
you  can  at  will  replace  them  by  fresh  creations, — or  if  yon 
cannot,  then  either  you  are  at  once  omnipotent  and  all-power- 
less, a  creator  liaUe  every  moment  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
his  own  creation,  or  else  your  assumption  is  false,  and  the 
objects  of  your  intuitions  have  a  real  objective  esistenoe^  and 
are  not  merely  your  own  creations. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  their  operations  ad  extra  that  the 
power,  reason,  and  will  encounter  the  controlling  forces 
which  oblige  us  to  recognise  their  objectivity.  In  tlie  in- 
ternal processes  of  the  faculties  they  are  equally  bound  by 
necessary  laws.  The  power  cannot  trace  figures  in  space,  or 
create  numbers  in  time,  except  according  to  the  necessary 
rules  of  geometry'  and  arithmetic ;  the  reason  cannot  pro- 
ceed except  by  the  laws  of  logic ;  the  will  is  totally  unable 
to  escape  from  the  equally  stringent  laws  of  morals.  That 
which  is  outside  us,  distinct  from  us,  out  of  our  power,  not 
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only  comes  to  U8  from  without,  not  only  clips  in  our  body, 
and  makes  its  entrance  through  the  corporal  windows  of  the 
•  senses,  but  also  atfects  our  minds  within, — is  intimatoly  ])re- 
sent  to  us  even  when  all  the  doors  oi'  our  senses  are  closed, 
and  resists  our  utmost  efforts  to  chancre  it.  It  comes  to  us  as 
a  law,  not  imposed  by  ourselves  on  ourselves,  but  imposed  by 
some  one  or  some  thing  independent  of  ourselves.  It  is  an 
objective,  not  a  merely  subjective  force.  It  is  a  Force  that 
limits  our  force,  a  Beason  that  limits  our  reason,  a  Will  that 
rules  our  will. 

If  a  man  may  say,  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  ho  may 
also  say,  "  I  think  in  the  grooves  ruled  by  an  external  reason, 
therefore  this  external  reason  exists.  '  We  have  an  internal 
Bense  or  intuition  of  this  external  reason,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  we  htm  an  external  sense  of  the  sun,  or  aa  Internal 
sense  of  our  own  ezistenoe.  Our  force  eneriencea  the  shock 
of  external  force ;  our  reason  is  inYindhnr  bent  by  external 
reason ;  oar  will  feeb  the  obligation  or  an  external  law* 
Where  our  foro^  our  reason,  or  oor  will  die  oat  and  fods 
away,  they  hare  no  strenffth  to  straggle;  bat  where  ihey 
straggle  against  an  obstacle,  there  they  pexceiYe  the  limits 
imposed  upon  them.  That  which  limits  power  most  itself 
be  power ;  for  force  can  only  be  controlled  by  force.  That 
which  limits  reason  must  be  reason ;  that  which  hems  round 
oor  knowledge  mast  itself  be  possible  knowledge ;  other* 
wise,  when  we  adTance  the  frontier  of  our  present  luiowledce^ 
oor  new  acquisitions  will  be  something  not  knowledge — tne 
knowable  must  always  surroond  the  known.  And  that  which 
comes  into  the  like  relations  with  the  will  must  also  be  will; 
only  the  loving  can  bo  lovely,  only  the  hating  hateful. 

The  same  formula  which  gives  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
tuition of  external  force,  reason,  and  v,  i\\,  gives  the  possibility 
of  the  intuition  of  the  various  degrees,  that  is,  of  the  various 
tmities  or  individualities  (for  each  degree  is  a  unity)  of  these 
realities.  The  same  intuition  by  which  we  perceive  resistance 
gives  us  the  degree  of  the  resistance.  We  struggle  up  to  a 
.  certain  point,  and  then  overcome  ;  the  way  of  discovery  has 
made  known  to  us  an  external  force ;  the  way  of  creation 
has  shown  us  the  degree  of  our  own  force  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal force  is  equivalent ;  henceforth  we  not  only  know  that 
it  is,  but  what  it  is,  for  we  have  the  measure  of  its  individu- 
ality. Similar  statements  would  be  true  of  the  rational  and 
willing  forces  which  we  encounter.  As  each  degree  of  force 
is  a  unity,  and  therefore  something  by  itself,  and  not  a  mere 
eoDstitaieiit  part  of  a  larger  force,  each  force  given  in  the  in* 
toitioa  mmt  be  looked  npon  as  an  indiTidaal,aad  not  aaeBa 
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•onstituent  element  of  the  greatest  force,  is  only  greatest 
in  depfree,  not  in  extent ;  for  ''in  iis  qme  non  mole  magn4 
sunt,  hoc  est  majus  esse  quod  est  melius  esse."*  We  have, 
therefore,  the  intuition  of  objects  as  distinct  forces,  or  actual 
beings,  each  with  its  own  de;^ree  of  force,  reason,  or  will. 

But  the  respective  vahics  of  the  two  objective  intuitions, 
by  way  of  creation  and  by  way  of  discovery,  must  be  distin- 
guished. The  way  of  discovery  is  infallible  in  showing 
quod,"  that  a  thing  exists ;  the  way  of  creation  shows 
"quid,"  w/iat  it  is,  but  not  with  equal  certainty.  In  the 
way  of  creation  we  see  the  thing,  nut  in  itself,  but  in  our- 
selves ;  we  measure  not  its  force,  but  the  degree  of  our  own 
force  which  we  consider  its  equivalent.  But  this  equiva- 
lence is  not  necessarily  true  ;  the  measure  of  the  existence 
of  the  thing  need  not  be  exactly  the  measure  of  our  know- 
ledge of  it.t  Still  wo  could  not  know  that  a  thing  is  unless 
we  knew  what  it  is  sufficiently  to  distinguish  it  from  all  else. 
The  trttth  aeeniB  to  be,  that  eaeh  facul^  is  infallible  in  dis- 
eeniinff  the  existence  o(  bat  not  tbe  degree  of,  ita  like ;  foroe 
is  infatliblR  in  fooling  the  shook  of  foroe,  not  so  in  defining 
the  species  of  the  force  peroeived ;  reascm  is  infollible  in  see- 
ing reason*  not  so  in  defining  the  degree  of  reason  which  it 
seesa 

(  We  have  seen  that  the  objectiye  intuition  of  individual 
finite  beings  is  possible,  thoogh,  if  what  we  have  just  said  is 
tme,  we  have  no  infallible  measure  of  their  decree.  But  a 
greater  difficulty  remains  behind.  Is  the  objective  intuition 
of  an  Infinite  Being  possible  F  We  reply,  it  is  certainly  pos- 
aibie  in  the  way  of  discovery.  We  have  seen  (p.  176)  that 
our  x>ower,  thoi^  not  infinite  itself,  necessarily  affirms  the 
possibility  of  transcending  any  limits  whatever ;  for  every 
limit  of  power  implies  a  j)Ower  that  limits :  so  that  thought 
can  go  on  removing  limits  even  to  infinity.  There  is,  then, 
the  possibility  of  an  infinite  act ;  therefore  there  is  an  infi- 
nite agent.  For  though  it  is  a  bad  illation  to  conclude  tho 
existence  of  an  efiect  from  its  possibility,  yet  it  is  good  from 
the  poesibLlity  of  the  eiiect  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a 

•  Ans.  de  THa.  yi,  7*  See  iao  Kogcr  Baeon,  Omis  Tertinm,  p.  194: 
^  Bel  enentia  est  infinite  intensiTe,  non  eztcoBiTe;  nent  soa  virtus  et  po- 

tentia." 

f  See  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  viii.  c.  5  and  6.  We  know  St  Paul  as  man, 
beeanse  hoc  sumus,  i.  e.  homo  .  • . .  hoc  de  illo  ercdimus  quod  inTenimns 
m  nobis.  And  we  know  him  as  animum  justvm,  quia  et  nos  habcmiis  ani- 
mom, — not  because  we  have  seen  it,  but  because  we  have  it.  Quid  euim 
tarn  intime  leitur,  seque  ipsom  ease  sentit,  quam  id  quo  etiam  caetem  isnti- 
nntor,  i.e.  animus?  .  .  .  animum  cujuslibct  ex  nostro  novimus.  But  how 
can  we  uno  h'\<i  insticc  if  we  ate  not  jiist?  Nom  est  alius  animns  jnstus  in 
aaimo  uoudaui  justQ^'  .   .  .  .  .    .  . 
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cause  capable  of  producing  it.  The  intrinsic  possibility  of  the 
thing  implies  its  extrinsic  possibility,  or  the  presence  ot  a  suffi- 
cient cause.  We  necessarily  affirm  the  possibility  of  transcend- 
ing any  given  limits  in  space,  without  for  a  moment  doubting 
the  reality  of  the  power  that  can  transcend  them,  till  we 
reflect  on  the  consequences  of  our  position,  and  recoil  bcfoi  e 
the  apparition  of  the  Infinite.  Then  perhaps  we  say,  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  the  Infinite  exists.  But  we  might  as  well  translate 
Cogito  ergo  sum  into  "  I  think  if  I  am,''  as  say,  "  thought 
can  transcend  any  possible  limit  in  space,  if  infinite  power 
really  exists thought  is  thus  transcendent,  as  really  as  it 
is  at  all ;  therefore  I  know  that  infinite  force  exists  by  an 
intuition  as  real  as  that  by  which  I  know  that  I  exist.  I  know 
also  that  the  infinite  power  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  is. 
not  my  own ;  therefore  my  intuition  of  it  is  objective,  and  I 
am  contemplating  an  infimte  Being  eztemal  to  myself. 

Still  the  qneBtioii  oocnra,  What  is  the  immediate  object 
of  our  consdoiuneBB  P  Does  the  Infimte  manifest  Himself 
directly  to  our  minds,  or  are  we  only  consdoos  of  the  image 
of  Him  reflected  in  our  soolsP  Is  the  intuition  of  infinite 
power  immediate  or  representatiYeP  If  immediate,  what  are 
the  finite  faculties  capable  of  receiTOg  the  presentation 
the  Infinite  ?  If  representative,  what  are  the  fiiculties  that 
can  interpret  the  representation,  and  enable  man  to  compare 
it  with  the  original? 

If,  with  Hamilton,  in  the  proof  of  his  famous  **  law  of  the 
conditioned/'  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  space 
and  time,  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  will  soon  land  us  in  contnu- 
dictions.  Space  mnst  be  conceived  either  as  bounded  or  un- 
bounded :  yet  it  is  inconceiyable  either  as  absolutely  bounded 
or  as  infinitely  unbounded ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  incon- 
ceivable alternatives  is  necessary.  So,  again,  if  the  absolute 
minimum  or  atom  of  space  is  inconceivable,  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  space  is  equally  so  :  yet  one  of  these  alternatives  is 
necessary.  So  time,  as  an  absolute  infinite,  a  whole  either  in 
regress  or  progress,  is  inconceivable ;  similarly,  the  moment 
of  time  is  either  divisible  to  infinity,  or  else  composed  of 
certain  absolutely  smallest  parts:  yet  both  alternatives  aro 
inconceivable.  In  time  and  space,  the  infinitely  little  and 
the  infinitely  great  aro  equally  inconceivable.  But  there  ia 
nothing  inconceivable  in  the  idea  that  an  agent  should  be 
capable  of  putting  out  a  force  either  infinitely  little  or  infi- 
nitely great.  There  must  be  a  possibility  of  acts  of  division 
and  of  acts  of  extension  to  infinity,  though  time  and  space 
may  he  matters  incapable  of  responding  to  these  acte.  The 
law  of  the  Conditioned  is  onlj  true  for  time  and  space,  and 
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Bot  for  force,  zeaaon^  and  will,  till  they  aie  lednced  to  tenns 

of  time  and  space. 

Hence  in  thinking  of  tho  Infinite,  we  must  ''transcend 
space  and  time we  must  be  conscious  that,  however  space 
and  time  necessarily  enter  into  the  terms  of  our  thought, 
they  must  be  allowed  for  and  eliminated  when  we  think  of 
the  Infinite.  The  forms  of  space  and  time  are  but  the  acci- 
dental and  separable  vestment  of  man's  soul;  they  cannot 
have  even  this  relation  to  the  Infinite. 

To  the  Inlinitc  tho  laws  of  space  and  time  arc  not  neces- 
sary by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  only  by  necessity  of  facU 
**  Quod  factum  est,  ipsum  permanet.''* 

"  — non  tamcn  irritum 
Quodcuinque  retro  est  efticiet ;  neqae 
iJifliuget  iufectumque  reddet."t 

To  our  intelligence  they  arc  necessary  absolutely,  because  they 
are  the  form  of  the  world  that  is  "put  into  our  neart,"  and  we 
have  no  other  form  of  thought  for  conceiving  or  imagining  any 
other  creation.  Enabling  us  to  conceive  the  actual  world,  they 
binder  us  from  discovering  the  otlier  works  that  may  have 
been  wrought  "ab  initio  usque  ad  finem;"{  for  it  cannot  be 
held  that  the  Infinite  was  unable  to  devise  a  universe  founded 
on  other  principles  than  those  of  space  and  time.  If  space  was 
to  be,  all  tho  properties  of  space  also  were  to  be.    For,  simple 
as  it  looks,  space  is  a  complex  of  the  most  wonderful  rich- 
ness.   Each  property  of  space  is  an  integral  constituent  of 
the  whole  ;  destroy  one,  and  all  are  destroyed,  space  is  anni- 
hilated, and  human  thought  becomes  formless  and  impossible. 
It  has  no  form  in  which  to  reflect  even  its  power,  reason, 
and  will.    Space  and  time  are  the  data,  the  materia  prima 
furnished  to  the  creative  forces  of  our  minds.    Without  these 
data  all  our  thou^t  is  barren,  for  wo  are  subject  to  the  axiom 
e»  nihilo  mhil*  ^ot  so  the  Infinite.   He  creates  not  only 
Hie  form,  but  the  matter  of  the  nniverse.  He  requires  no 
data  but  Himself,  His  own  power,  reason,  and  will,— not  as 
the  matter  oat  of  which  He  creates,  but  as  the  force  which 
ereates.  He  could  annihilate  mce  and  time,  and  still  exist 
as  He  existed  before  them:  but  &e  could  not  change  a  sinffle 
property  of  space  and  time  without  changing  the  whole ;  for 
He  has  made  all  these  laws  mutually  dependent,  so  that  the 
destruction  of  one  is  the  destruction  of  all.    Kence  the  ma- 
thematical laws  and  the  laws  of  reason  and  will  are  not  in  God 
in  the  same  way.   The  laws  of  reason  and  will  are  Himself ; 
the  laws  of  mathematics  are  His  creation,  no  more  Himself 

•  £gc1.  iii.  15.         t  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  47.  X  ^^1*  ui.  11. 
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tlian  the  properties  of  any  other  creature,  whose  idea  He  must 
have  conceived  from  eternity.  The  laws  of  reason  and  will, 
then,  are  eternal  and  uncreated  realities ;  the  laws  of  mathe- 
matics are  only  necessary  on  the  hypothesis  that  space  and 
time  are  to  be,  and  to  be  such  as  they  are.  Mathematical 
truth  is  only  necessary  if  space  exists  ;  but  moral  and  intel- 
lectual truth  are  necessary  and  universal  if  soul,  spirit,  or 
God  exists. 

If  we  interpreted  the  axiom  "  like  knows  like'*  with  arith- 
metical precision,  we  could  not  assert  any  intuition  of  the  In- 
finite, iiut  when  we  make  the  likeness  of  the  subject  to  the 
object  to  consist  not  in  shape,  or  in  size,  but  in  force, — when 
wo  interpret  this  axiom  to  mean,  that  spirit  alone  can  know 
spirit,  and  that  the  substance  which  we  attribute  to  objects  is 
bat  the  projected  image  of  our  own  foroey  the  case  is  different.* 
It  is  not  true  that  the  foroea  of  our  bouIb  can  onljknow  their 
exact  equiyalents  and  no  more*  Syen  in  ^ttoe  and.  time^ 
where  the  oonceptiim  is  identical  with  the  uDagCi  we  know 
qjaoes  and  numben  which  are  far  beyond  our  powers  of  imft- 
gmatbn,  can  represent  them  by  s^bols,  and  calculate  them 
with  the  greatest  precision.  So  with  our  senses.  We  have  no 
means  of  presenting  to  our  sensibility  the  feeling  of  a  hundred 
degrees  of  cold,  or  three  hundred  degrees  of  heat;  for  eitlier» 
really  felt,  would  destroy  all  feeling :  yet  we  can  repreeeni 
either ;  and  the  man  who  hss  exposed  his  bare  skin  for  a 
moment  to  an  Arctic  wind*  or  who  has  snufiEed  a  candle  with 
his  fingers,  can  form  a  very  tolerable  representative  idea  of 
both.  So  with  our  Ibrce^  reason,  and  will;  our  conscious 
powers  know  all  powers  similar  to  themselves.  Our  limited 
power  sympathises  with,  and  responds  to,  the  shock  of  all 
power,  whether  less  or  greater  tlian  itself,  provided  it  is  of  the 
genus  power.  Iiut  power,  generically  considered,  is  illimit- 
able ;  the  limit  of  power,  if  not  another  j)ower,  and  so  on 
ad  iiijinltum,  is  weakness,  the  very  contradictory  of  power. 
Therefore  he  that  knows  power  as  power  generically,  knows 
imlimited  power.  Without  this  consciousness  of  illimitation 
there  could  never  be  the  consciousness  of  limit ;  it  is  only 
when  I  feel  that  my  power  ought  to  extend  beyond  the 
bounds  that  confine  it  that  I  advert  to  these  boimds  at  all; 
we  should  never  look  for  space  without  motion,  nor  should  we 
knock  our  heads  against  our  prison-walls,  except  we  tried  to 
get  through  them, — an  attempt  that  would  never  enter  the 
head  of  a  prisoner  who  had  no  idea  of  locomotion,  no  conscious 

♦  St.  Augustine  Bays  (De  Trin.  x.  5),  that  the  mind  considers  the  image* 
of  bodies  **  factas  de  8einetip8&  de  aemetipsd  \  dat  enim  ei»  fonnandis  quid- 
dam  mbttaatte  MUB." 
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faculty  of  power— -generic  power,  transcending  all  gitenliButei 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assumed  that  no  idea  of  power  can 
surpass  the  actual  degree  of  power  possessed  hy  the  thinking 

subject,  the  same  conchision  would  reappear.  He  that  knows 
no  greater  power  than  his  own  thinks  he  has  all  power  ;  the 
intelligence  that  can  conceive  nothing  wiser  than  itself  must 
think  itself  all- wise.  A  man's  ignorance  is  not  unconsciousness 
of  power,  but  unconsciousness  of  its  limits.  Like  Uottom,  he 
wonders  at  nothing;  he  has  no  doubt  he  can  fiddle,  though  he 
never  tried;  no  manifestation  of  force  astonishes  him.  Bar- 
barians bow  in  fear  before  stones  and  trees ;  for  when  the 
limit  of  force  is  unknown,  the  force  seems  limitless ;  but  this 
seeming  wuuld  be  impossible,  unless  force  was  given  as  limit- 
less in  our  consciousness  or  intuition.  The  inexperienced 
youth  builds  castles  in  the  air ;  for  only  time  teaches  the 
limits  of  the  practicable,  the  extent  of  our  powers  beyond 
which  they  collapse.  Thus,  the  first  original  consciuusness  is 
of  power  limitless,  the  umversal,  the  possible ;  the  perfected 
oonncioiMiieBS  is  of  limited  foree^  of  the  particular,  and  the 
praoticable.  ThefintydieamjasitiByiBaiieoeBsaiy  foimda^ 
turn  for  the  definite  and  regukted  veimtllity  of  the  practieal 
maa^  who  knowa  his  amount  of  ayailaUe  &roe^  and  the  wodc 
lo  which  it  is  applicable. 

In  the  way  <tf  diaoo?erT,  we  know  things  greater  than 
onnelves ;  we  feel  the  ahook  of  greater  powers,  we  stand  in 
admiration  before  greater  wisdom,  we  are  lost  in  the  lore  of 
unimaginable  beauty :  but  if  in  the  way  of  creation  we  could 
know  uiese  objeots,  if  we  could  find  an  equivalent  for  them 
within  oor  own  souls,  it  might  be  plausibly  said  that  we 
claimed  equality  with  this  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  nature  of  the  mind  is  suoh 
that  it  can  think  more  than  it  is.  Its  power  is  not  in  exten- 
sion, but  in  degree.  Force  is  presented  to  us,  in  the  first  ia« 
tuition,  as  an  intensity  incapable  of  limit ;  our  force,  little  as 
it  is,  is  almighty  to  us  till  wo  know  of  other  forces,  as  a 
mustard- seed,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  would  fill  all  space 
if  tlicre  were  no  other  bodv  in  the  world.  So  with  know- 
ledge  ;  the  knowable  in  the  first  intuition  is  convertible  with 
the  possible, — all  that  can  be  can  be  kfiown.  The  field  of  the 
.will  is  equally  illimitable.  A  degree  is  a  unity,  not  made  up 
of  parts,  but  whole  and  perfect  in  itself.  Things  that  difier 
only  in  degree  are  alike  in  essence  :  so  we  may  hold  that  the 
piind  by  its  degree  of  power,  w^hatever  it  may  be,  is  not  only 
able,  but  even  compelled,  to  conceive  dimly  all  power,  even 
infinite ;  by  its  degree  of  knowledge,  to  conceive  all  know- 
ledge i  by  its  degree  of  will,  to  conceive  all  wilL   If  this 
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power  did  not  exist,  there  would  bo  no  poetic  creation  beyond 
internal  experience ;  Shakespeare  must  have  been  both  lago 
and  Othello  before  he  could  have  created  the  characters. 
Nor  could  any  reader  understand  what  is  written  without 
first  bein^  what  he  understands,  unless  the  principle  is  true 
that  like  knows  like,  not  in  measurement,  but  in  kind. 

Through  the  windows  of  the  senses  the  world  can  never 
present  itself  to  us  as  infinite,  therefore  the  world  is  an  insxif- 
ficient  foundation  for  the  proof  of  infinite  power;  but  we  look 
out  into  the  world  furnished  beforehand  with  a  knowledge 
that  power  exceeds  all  possible  limits,  and  the  world  confirms 
this  knowledge,  by  presenting  itself  to  us  as  something  both 
greater  and  more  subdivided  than  at  any  one  time  it  can  be 
conceived  to  be.  We  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  infinite,  just 
88  we  cannot  conceive  infinite  space  and  time;  but  it  cornea 
80  near  it^  it  so  far  snipaaBes  any  imaginable  limit,  that  it  be- 
comes the  fittest  poBBible  e^iessiim  and  symbol  of  infinite 
force. 

But  tbe  attempt  to  conceive  tbe  Ihfiidte  must  not  be  made 
in  the  fonns  of  i^ace  and  time;  the  Infinite  must  not  be  made 
an  empty  formvla  of  lines  and  relations,  but  an  infinite  liberty 
4if  power,  reasoni  and  will;  an  infinitely  firee,  canning,  know- 
ing, and  wiUinff  force.  Its  reason  must  not  be  conceived  as 
an  aggre^te  of  all  possible  modes  of  consciousness,  any  mors 
than  a  wise  man's  brain  is  the  aggregate  of  the  brains  of  four 
fools,  or  an  eagle's  eye  the  aggregate  of  fifty  bats*  eyes. 
Neither  is  absolute  power  the  sum  or  all  existing  powers,  nor 
absolute  being  the  total  of  all  actual  and  possible  beings.  The 
Infinite  is  an  infinite  degree  or  intensity  of  knowledge  and 
power,  as  individual  and  distinct  from  other  degrees  of  power 
as  one  human  person  is  from  another ;  but  of  power  and 
knowledge  so  intense,  that  all  possible  subtraction  lessens  it 
not,  and  all  possible  addition  adds  nothing  to  it.  Add  to  its 
power  all  that  every  other  being  can  do,  it  is  no  stronger 
than  before ;  add  to  its  knowdedge  the  wisdom  of  every 
other  intellect,  it  knows  no  more  than  before ;  add  to  its 
will  the  force  of  all  other  wills,  it  is  no  more  free,  no  more 
voluntary  than  before.  It  is  not  the  sum  of  all  reality  ;  for 
real  beings  exist  outside  of  it,  distinct  from  it,  however  their 
independence  is  overshadowed  by  its  transcendent  might. 
Distinction,  which  is  fatal  to  the  idea  of  an  infinite  unity  in 
time  and  space,  does  no  damage  to  the  idea  of  infinity  in  in- 
tensity and  liberty ;  for  space  and  time  are  made  up  of  parts, 
and  infinite  space  is  made  up  of  all  spaces,  so  that  tne  distinc* 
tion  of  one  from  another  sabtracts  something  ftom  it,  and 
mars  its  infinity ;  bat  infinite  force  is  not  lessened  by  the 
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presence  of  any  iramber  of  finite  forces  difiti'nct  from  itselfl 
IJnliko  absolute  space,  absolute  force  may  stand  in  relation  to 
othor  forces  without  losing  its  infinite  perfection  ;  it  is  no  de- 
rogation to  conceiTsit  as  using  its  infinite  freedom  in  relation 
to  the  finite  beings  around  it  just  as  it  pleases.  If  it  may  co- 
exist with  any  number  of  subordinate  forces,  it  must  so  temper 
its  action  on  each  as  not  to  overwhelm  it  with  the  full  pre- 
sence of  its  might.  Thus  each  is  acted  on  by  the  Infinite 
without  experiencing  infinite  action,  yet  each  feels  and  expe- 
riences the  Infinite;  as  the  finger  passed  through  a  flame  feels 
a  heat  greater  than  that  to  which  the  skin  is  really  raised,  or 
as  a  man  passing  into  the  frosty  air  feels  the  intense  cold 
without  having  his  skin  actually  reduced  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  so  we  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  infinite 
power,  and  feel  it  to  be  infinite,  though  the  degree  of  its  ope- 
ration upon  us  is  but  finite.  We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
supposing  the  highest  possible  degree  of  power  or  reason  to 
be  infinite ;  whenever  we,  rightly  or  wrongly,  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  in  tlic  immediate  presence  of  the  highest  possible 
power,  we,  in  a  manner,  have  an  intuition  of  the  Infinite  ;  and 
this  intuition  is  in  itself  just  as  trustworthy  as  the  intuition 
of  any  other  degree  of  force.  Our  intuition  of  any  given  de- 
gree of  wisdom  larger  than  our  own  inherent  in  another 
person,  is  as  difBcult  to  aoooimt  fkxt  as  our  intuition  of  infinite 
wisdom  in  God»  We  know  that  it  is,  better  than  we  know 
what  it  is ;  we  know  what  it  can  do  better  than  we  know  how 
it  does  it.  It  is  seen  roughly  from  without,  not  accurately 
from  within.  Infinite  apace  and  eternal  time  are  inconceiy- 
sble  either  in  general  or  in  detail,  because  they  do  not  exist ; 
infinite  liberty  of  power,  knowledge,  and  will,  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable, but  is  conceived  as  a  necessary  reality,  though  in 
detail  all  its  operations  and  its  whole  essence  are  inconceiv- 
able. But  its  reality  affirms  itself  so  strongly  to  our  minds, 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intuition  of  infinite  jpower  and 
ihooght  necessitates  our  imagining  the  infinity  of  space  and 
time^  in  spite  of  the  inherent  contradictions  and  impossibili* 
iies. 

To  recapitulate.  Tn  our  first  article  we  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  forma  of  the  rational  intuition  are  as  necessary 
as  the  forms  of  the  sensibility  i'or  the  construction  of  science, 
and  that  Kant  erred  in  not  using  the  former  forms,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  as  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  categories  of  the 
understanding  have  to  be  constructed.  In  our  second  article 
we  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  two  sets  of  forms  contain 
all  possible  objects  of  thought ;  the  former  set  containing  all 
phenomena  or  phantoms,  the  latter  all  realities  or  forces. 
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"We  endeBVomed  also  to  distinguisli  them  into  two  separate 
orders :  space  and  time,  thoagh  intuitions  of  the  mind,  are 
no  parte  of  the  mind ;  they  are  bat  the  coats  of  the  soul,  and 
bare  no  oommiinity  of  natare  with  her.  The  soal,  though 
imagining  ^aoe,  and  perceiying  all  objccte  in  space,  does 
not  recognise  its  reality.  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  once 
an  object  of  intuition,  an  instrument  of  intuition,  and  a  con- 
stituent element  or  quality  of  the  mind ;  it  is  not  a  mere  coat 
or  tunicle,  but  it  is  of  the  substance  of  the  soul.  In  our  third 
article  we  have  attempted  to  show  how  these  internal  powers, 
girt  round  by  phantoms,  and  apparently  having  no  direct 
means  of  communication  with  external  objects,  yet  have  the 
intuition  of  the  reality  of  these  objects.  We  concluded  that 
force  is  in  all  instances  the  test  of  reality.  No  actual  thing 
can  be  without  force :  the  force  of  our  own  minds  stands 
beneath  the  phantoms  of  the  mind ;  the  force  of  external 
nature  stands  beneath  the  phenomena  which  we  know  not 
to  be  due  to  the  forces  of  our  own  minds.  Our  force  receives 
the  shock  of  external  force;  our  knowledge  sees  external 
knowledge.  "  If  we  read  a  book  which  it  requires  much 
thought  and  reason  to  understand,  but  which  we  find  dis* 
closes  more  and  more  tratb  and  reason  as  we  proceed  in  the 
stady,  and  contains  clearly  more  than  we  can  at  present  com- 
prehend, then  nndeniably  we  properly  say  that  ^oagbt  and 
reason  exist  in  that  book,  irruneetwely  of  our  minds."*  Our 
will,  oar  loTO  and  bate,  feel  the  presence  of  external  wills. 
The  order  of  this  perception  of  external  reality  seems  to  be 
this :  first,  we  conceiye  all  phenomena  to  be  impressions  made 
by  persons  like  ourselves,  bat  Tarving  in  power  and  intensity, 
some  mightier  than  others,  as  the  sky,  the  winds,  the  sea ; 
then  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  described  in  our  second 
article,  §  7,  we  gradually  come  to  distinguish  the  varioos 
kinds  of  reality— 4ifieless  force,  Tegeteble,  animal,  and  homan 
life;  but  though  we  have  thus  removed  all  conscioos  reason 
and  will  from  the  immediate  natural  object  df  onr  percep- 
tion, they  rmaan  in  some  other  object  which  we  are  forced  to 
conceive  as  presiding  over  and  directing  the  immediate  ob- 
ject, and  giving  it  its  order  or  latent  reason,  and  its  beauty 
or  latent  love.  We  must  conceive  this  Being  as  abstracted 
from  phenomena  and  from  time  and  space,  and  as  resembling 
our  souls  without  their  external  envelopes.  To  Him  we  must 
refer  all  those  forces  which  compel  the  mind  from  within, 
— such  as  the  laws  of  mathematics,  of  reason,  and  of  morals  ; 
with  this  distinction,  that  those  laws  which  relate  only  to 
time  and  space  are  simply  the  laws  of  His  creation,  while 
*  Baden  PoweH,  tliird  sehes  of  Easftys,        p.  2S8. 
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thoee  which  relate  to  power*  xeaaon,  and  will  in  themsehM 
belong  to  His  nattue*  and  arc  probably  viewed  by  Him  as 
the  laws  of  space  are  viewed  by  us,— -aooepted  aa  the  forms 

of  all  thought,  but  understood  to  be  forms  not  imposed  fnxm, 
without,  but  imposed  by  the  very  constitution  of  His  own 
self- existing  nature.  Thus  persons  are  the  first  cognisable 
objects,  the  first  recognised  sources  of  all  force;  and  all  other 
sources  of  force,  or  objects,  are  ever  afterwards  recognised  in 
terms  of  our  personal  force,  reason,  and  will,  adjusted  to  the 
forcible  influence  which  they  exert  on  our  own  ibfCGy  iaaaoD# 
and  will  through  our  flenaes  and  our  sensibility. 


Communicattb  aiticles;* 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  ANCIENT  SYMBOLS. 

Mt  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  examine  and  compaza 
together  some  of  the  more  important  symbolical  representa* 
tioQS  employed  b^  the  early  Christians  to  describe  the  Chnrdbu 
The  scope  of  this  eixamination  and  comparison  is,  to  brinff 
out  as  clearlv  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  constitution  ana 
qualities  of  the  Church  which  they  entertained,  and  endea« 
voured  to  express  in  the  choice  of  these  symbols.  It  is  true 
that  a  symbolical  description  of  any  objeot  ^alls  short  of  an 
historicu  description  in  point  of  accuracy  and  fullness  of 
4sftail,  since  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  symbol  partly  to 
manifest  and  partly  to  veil  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  this 
very  ambiguity  of  expression  has  its  own  merits,  and  is  de- 
clared by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  be  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  symbolism  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  true  symbol 
is  never  so  obscure  as  to  demand  a  sibyl  for  its  interpretation. 
For,  being  intended  to  represent  a  given  object,  it  must  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  some  lead- 
ing feature  of  that  object;  otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  a 
symbol.  Besides,  in  the  present  instance,  the  monuments  to 
be  discussed  have  all  been  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  con- 
temporarj^  Fathers;  so  that,  whatever  obscurity  may  bo  met 
with  in  the  former  will  be  compensated  by  the  perspicuity 
of  the  latter. 

The  monuments  to  which  I  invite  attention  are  supplied 
by  paintings  of  the  Homau  Catacombs,  by  the  mosaics  of  the 
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early  Christian  basilicas,  sepulcliral  inscriptions,  antique  gems, 
and  carvinj^s  in  ivorv  and  bronze.  Generally  speaking,  tbey 
belong  to  the  first  lour  or  five  centuries.  Their  great  anti- 
quity naturally  gives  great  weight  to  the  portrait  of  the 
Church  which  they  exhibit;  for  its  authors  were  the  very 
earliest  Christians,  men  whose  minds  were  fresh  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  would  naturally  describe 
the  Church  as  they  had  Icarat  to  know  it  from  their  instruc- 
tors, llencc  their  views  on  the  ecclesiastical  body  and  its 
qualities  arc  an  historical  cxprcsbiun  of  what  the  Apostles 
believed  und  taught,  and  as  such,  of  the  last  importajice  to 
the  theologian. 

The  symbolical  representations  of  the  Church  naiorally 
group  thenuelm  into  two  dislaiiet  elooPM ;  in  tlie  first  are 
oomprised  those  ranbols  which  illustrate  the  fonnatioii  of  the 
CQiiirch  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the  seoood 
contains  those  which  describe  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
CQiiirch  already  .constituted  and  in  being.  To  uie  first  class  is 
to  be  referred  a  mosaic  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  GeLes- 
tine  I.,  in  whose  pontificate  it  was  juaeed  in  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Sabina  at  Kome,  where  it  is  stul  to  be  seen.*  St.  Peter 
und  St.  Paul  oocupy  the  upper  part  of  this  mosaic,  and  under 
each  of  them  stands  a  female  figure,  one  on  cither  side  of  a 
large  inscription.  The  figure  under  St.  Peter  holds  in  her  left 
hand  an  open  book,  and  has  the  middle  finger  and  forefinger 
of  her  right  hand  stretchedoat  and  somewhat  raised;  beneath 
is  a  scroll  with  the  following  legend :  EOOanA  EX  gircdhgi- 
SIONE.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  large  inscription  above 
referred  to,  iraracdiately  under  the  picture  of  St.  Paul,  stands 
the  other  female  figure,  corresponding  in  almost  every  respect 
to  the  first.  She  too  holds  in  her  left  hand  an  open  book, 
•whilst  near  her  breast  she  keeps  her  right  hand  with  the  fore- 
finger extended :  under  her  feet  is  a  scroll,  with  tho  words, 
Eccr.EsiA  Kx  fiKNTiBvs.  Thcse  inscriptions  place  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  two  figures  we  have  described  are  symbolical 
representations  of  the  Church.  The  books  they  hold  in  their 
hands  arc  probably  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments: 
the  Old  is  held  by  the  Church  of  circimicision,  as  appertain- 
ing more  especially  to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  belongeth  the 
fidoption  of  children,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenant,  and  the 

S'ving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises" 
U>m.  ix.  4);  whilst  the  New  Testament  is  properly  placed 
ill  ihe  hands  of  the  GhnidL  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
dedaxes  that  he  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  imcir- 
eamoision.  The  entire  eomposition  is  an  admirable  rendering 

•  Ciunpini,  Yftt.Moii.  i.  188^  187,  edit.  Borne,  1690. 
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of  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle  (Gal.  ii.  7-9),  "  To  me  wm 
committed  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  as  to  Peter  waa 
that  of  the  circumcision  :  for  He  who  wrought  in  Peter  to  the 
apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  wrouf^ht  in  me  also  among  the 
Gentiles."  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  notion  of  cx))re^8ing 
the  Church  as  a  female  figure  is  too  far-fetched  and  extra- 
vagant to  deserve  any  attention  from  the  student.  This  is 
not  the  case ;  for  this  representation  springs  naturally  from 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  early  Fathers  of  many  pas- 
sages in  Holy  'Writ.  For  example,  St.  Hippolytus*  thus 
comments  on  the  Apocalypse  (cap.  xii.) :  **  Under  the  figuro 
of  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  he  has  most  plainly  sig- 
nified the  Church  clothed  with  the  Word  of  the  Father, 
which  beams  more  brilliantly  than  the  sun.  AVTien  he  speaks 
of  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  he  exhibits  the  Church  ar- 
rayed in  heavenly  charity  like  the  moon.  Wbat  he  says  of 
thie  crown  of  twelve  stara  on  her  head  zefen  to  the  tweLve 
Aj^ostles  by  whom  the  Ghoroh  has  been  Ibimded.  And  ahe 
hemff  with  child,  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and  was  in  pain  to 
be  ddivered,  becanse  the  Church  ceases  not  to  give  birui  from 
her  heart  to  the  Word,  which  snffbrs  perseoation  from  infidels 
in  the  world.  And  she  brought  fi>rth,  he  savs,  a  man-child  who 
was  to  rule  aU  nations;  that  is,  the  Church,  by  always  giving 
birth  to  Christ,  the  nude  and  pierfeot  offspring  of  God,  who  is 
styled  both  God  and  man,  acts  as  the  teacher  of  all  nations." 
^gain,  in  the  Poitcr  of  Hennas  (num.  ii.  sec.  4),  the  soer 
meets  with  a  woman  who  presents  nim  with  a  book:  on  being 
asked  by  his  guide  whom  he  imagines  her  to  be,  and  on  reply- 
ing that  he  takes  her  to  be  the  sibyl,  he  is  informed  by  his 
interrogator  that  he  is  wrong.  Upon  which  he  asks,  *  Who, 
then,  is  she,  sir  ?*  And  he  said  unto  me,  *  She  is  the  Church 
of  God.'  And  I  said  to  him,  *  Why,  therefore,  is  she  old  ?' 
*  Because,*  said  he,  *  she  has  been  created  first  of  all ;  and  for 
her  sake  the  world  has  been  made.'  "  A  similar  representa- 
tion of  the  Church  as  a  woman  occurs  three  or  four  times 
more  in  the  same  work.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that 
the  use  of  this  sjonbol  was  quite  familiar  to  men's  minds  iu 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
forced  or  violent  in  it,  when  we  consider  the  vein  of  thought 
then  current  among  the  faithful.  Hence  Ciampini  is  most 
probably  right  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  two  female  figures 
from  the  Catacombs  given  by  Severanof  represent  the  Church. 
The  same  conjecture  has  been  made  with  respect  to  a  single  fe- 
male figure  thus  described  by  the  same  Severano,J  where  he 

*  Dc  Antichristo,  n.  Ix.  f  Bom.  SotU  libb  iv.  c  11. 
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treats  of  the  paintings  of  the  second  chamber  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  Latin  Way :  "  On  the  wall  of  an  arched  monument 
is  painted  the  figure  of  a  woman,  standing,  with  outstretched 
hands,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  At  her  feet  lie  two  of  the  small 
cases  which  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  hold  books."  It  if 
probable  that  the  double  capsa,  or  book-holder,  in  this  compo- 
sition has  refereBce  to  the  two  books  we  mw  in  the  mosaic 
«f Santa Sabina.  Again, the CaT.De'Boin* decSamthallihe 
woman  standing  at  the  altar,  in  one  of  the  xemaduhle  paint- 
ings of  the  latdy^disooveied  onbicyla  of  the  eeneteryctt  Gal- 
HstaSy  is  also  most  probably  a  figaxe  of  the  CSio^^  llieideft 
eipTMsod  in  the  mosaio  of  Santa  SaUna  is  to  be  £>nnd  sooie- 
what  similarly  treated  in  a  series  of  monnmente  untying  in 
date  from  the  latest  to  the  eailiest  period  of  Christian  art. 
As  these  monuments  throw  great  light  on  our  sobjeot^  it  will 
be  useful  to  deseribe  them.  Aringhif  gives  a  aaroc^hagiia 
from  the  Vatican  cemetery  which  is  almost  an  aecnrate  ccnpy 
of  a  very  ancient  Tetro,  or  glass,  edited  by  Biionarotti4  On. 
the  npper  port  of  this  gh^  (whioh  is  somewhat  broken)  is 
represented  oar  Sariour  standing  on  a  mount,  from  whose 
slopes  issues  a  stream  of  running  water.  On  the  ri^ht-hand 
side  stands  a  man  with  a  long  beard*  and  clothed  m  a  pal- 
lium ;  on  the  left,  a  man  with  a  fragment  of  a  cross,  or  some 
such  object,  on  his  shoulder,  who  appears  about  to  enter  the 
water,  and  who  receives  from  the  Saviour  an  open  volume,  in 
which  some  name  appears  to  be  written,  of  which  only  the 
last  four  letters,  lnvs,  remain.  It  is  doubtless  dominus  ;  for 
in  the  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Costanza,  close  to  St. 
Agnes  fuori  le  Mura,  the  whole  inscription  remains,  dominus 
LEGEM  DAT.  Behind  the  figure  on  the  right  is  placed  a  palm- 
tree,  with  a  pha?nix  resting  on  its  branches.  But  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned  with  the  group  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  glass.  Immediately  below  the  figure  just  described, 
we  see  a  lamb  standing  on  a  mountain,  similar  to  the  one 
which  in  the  upper  picture  supports  our  Saviour.  On  either 
side  are  reprcseuted  two  cities,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right 
has  written  above  it,  iervsale  ;  the  other,  ou  the  left,  becli 
or  BXiLBy  the  final  u  being  omitted  in  both  words^  as  not 
nnosually  occurs  in  such  monoments,  and  the  letter  c  being 
written  mt  t.  The  space  aroond  these  two  eilies,  Jemsa- 
lem  and  Bethlehem^  is  filled  by  a  number  of  aheep  looking 
towards  the  lamb  upon  the  mounts  firom  which  springs  a 
river  with  the  inscription  lOBDANas.  These  two  cities  also  ap- 

•  Be  CliriAt.  Monumen.  ixeXN  ezhibentibas,  ap.  Spicileg.  Solesm., 
torn.  iii. 
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pear  in  tlic  mosaics  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  of  Sts.  Cosmaa 
and  Damian,  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  Now  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  cities,  with  their  symbolical  sheep,  re- 
present respectively  the  converts  from  Judaism  and  those  irom 
out  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  the  hrstfruita  of  the  vocation  of  the 
Qentiles  were  gathered  in  the  persons  of  the  Magi  by  our  Lord 
at  Bethlehem.  In  oonfiimatioxi  of  this,  Buonarotti  quotes  St. 
Auguatixifi,*— <'At  thelieht  of  that  star  the  faith  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ooauaeitoed;"  and  we  colleet  kit  the  Epiphany,  in  the 
Gothic  Missal  pdblished  hy  the  Yeneimhle  Garainal  Tommasi: 
''Qui  hano  snperrentuno  mlenmitatii  diem  electbnis  gentiiun 
primitiis  Gooseerastf  We  haye,  theieforey  in  this  glass  ano> 
ther  view  of  the  same  sahject  represented  en  the  mosaics  of 
Santa  Sabina;  the  Eedeeia  ex  ewnmciaUme  being  understood 
in  the  dieep  who  are  moving  from  Jemsslem  towards  the 
lamb  on  the  inyBtical  mounts  and  the  Ecelesia  ex  gentihue 
in  those  who  nom  Bethlehem  tend  to  the  same  coktre  ol 
nnion. 

Are  there,  then,  two  distinct  Churches  ?  it  may  here  be 
asked;  are  there  divisions  in  the  Church,  in  one  of  whom  St* 
Peter  roles  sopreme,  and  in  the  other  St.  Paul  P  Do  not  these 
monuments,  tnerefore,  appear  to  go  very  far  to  prove  the 
theory  advanced  by  the  German  neologist  commentators  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  they  assert  that  the 
early  faithful  were  split  into  two  distinct  organisations,  inde- 
pendent and  exclusive  one  of  the  other?  "Where,  then,  is  the 
divinely-instituted  primacy  of  St.  Peter  over  all  believers  in 
Christ?  where  that  unity  of  faith  and  communion  which 
the  modern  Church  pronounces  to  be  altogether  essential? 
These  objections  are  aU  easily  disposed  of,  so  far  as  tliey  ai'e 
suggested  by  the  glass  before  us.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
there  arc  two  cities,  it  is  true  that  there  are  two  flocks  of 
sheep ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  arc  distinct,  separate,  or 
divided.  They  are  represented  as  abandoning  Bethlehem 
and  coining  out  from  Jerusalem,  that  is,  from  Judaism  and 
from  paganism.  They  are  seen  gathering  together  round 
our  Saviour  on  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord^  to  be 
taught  His  ways  and  to  walk  in  His  paths  (Isaias  iL  3). 
Th^  had  been  Jews,  they  had  been  Gentiles;  but  the^  are 
such  no  longer :  they  are  Christians.  Hay  more ;  the  visible 
bond  throu^  which  that  unity  is  effected  and  preserved  is 
most  oLwly  expressed.  For  around  the  base  of  the  mystic 
hill  flows  the  stream  that  springs  from  its  side^  and  that 
stream  is  named  on  the  monument  the  Jordan,  ^t  is,  the 
waters  of  baptism ;  for  ainee  the  day  when  oar  Lord  was 

•  tern,  X.  de  ttnip.  d«  Bpiph.  acr.  iii. 
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baptised  in  the  Jordan  its  name  is  synonymous  with  baptism. 
Not  only,  then,  are  they  described  as  one  fold  and  the  sheep 
of  one  shepherd,  but  the  visible  rite  by  which  they  become  so 
is  clearly  expressed.  This  is  even  more  apparent  from  tho 
figures  m  the  upper  compartment  of  the  glass,  if  we  admit 
as  satisfactory  the  explanation  given  of  tbem  \ij  Bnonarot^ 
According  to  him,  the  man  who  is  in  the  act  of  giving  to«  or 
zeceiving  ^m,  Christ  the  scroll  on  which  the  letters  nrra 
are  inscribed,  is  another  representation  of  baptism :  first,  be* 
cause  he  appears  about  to  enter  the  water ;  secondly,  because 
the  giving  in  their  name,  '^dare  nomen,''  was  one  of  the 
ceremonies  gone  through  by  those  who  were  about  to  be  bap- 

*  tised.   In  support  of  which  view  he  quotes  an  expression  of 

*  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  in  his  oration  addressed  to  those 
who  defer  their  baptism :  "  Give  me  your  names/'  says  the 
holy  father,  that  I  may  write  them  in  a  material  book,  to 
the  end  that  God  may  inscribe  them  in  His  incorruptible 
tablets."  But  whatever  weight  the  reader  may  be  inclined 
to  attach  to  this  explanation  of  the  group  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  tho  elass,  it  is  certain  that  baptism  is  exprassly  set 
forth  in  the  lower  one,  inasmuch  as  the  -vivifying  bond  which 
unites  all  the  faithful  in  one  body  is  therein  declared.  This 
important  conclusion  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  St. 
Augustine  in  a  passage  which  is  almost  a  commentary  upon 
the  glass  I  am  describing.  In  his  137th  sermon  (c.  vi.  ed. 
Migne),  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "The  Church,  nmde  up 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  one.  You  have  the  Lord  declaring  of 
the  Pharisees,  *  they  sit  in  the  chair  of  Moses*  (Matt,  xxiii.  2). 
But  not  to  them  only  did  the  Tiord  allude,  as  if  he  wislicd 
to  send  those  who  believe  in  Christ  to  the  school  of  the  Jews, 
there  to  learn  the  path  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Did  not 
the  Jiord  come  to  build  up  the  Church,  and  set  apart  such  of 
the  Jews  as  had  true  faith,  and  true  hope,  and  true  charity, 
as  tho  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw,  and  make  one 
wall  of  circumcision,  to  which  should  be  added  another  wall 
of  the  foreskin  of  the  Gentiles,  He  Himself  being  the  comer- 
stone  where  these  two  walls,  so  different  in  their  origin,  mi^ht 
meet  P  Did  not,  therefore,  this  same  Lord  say  of  the  union 
of  these  two  peoples,  'And  other  sheep  I  haye  which  are  not 
of  the  flock*  (He  was  addressing  the  J  ows)^ '  and  these  also  I 
will  bring,  and  there  shall  be  but  one  fold  and  one  ahep- 
herd'  P"  Let  us  now  see  what  conception  of  the  Church 
could  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  early  Christians 
who  employed  these  sjrmbolical  representations  to  describe 
it.  In  tho  first  place,  we  can  gather  from  what  has  been 
said  that  they  belieyed  the  Church  to  be  universal*  em* 
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iiracmg  the  entixe  human  race.  The  childien  of  the  house 
of  Israel  and  the  stranger  haye  equally  their  places  within 
it;  there  is  no  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  Although 
eome  may  haye  come  fmm  the  Holy  City,  and  others  &om 
the  lands  where  idolatry  is  in  honour,  they  all  enter  the 
€hurch  by  the  one  door  of  baptism.  They  are  like  sheep 
that  have  come  from  many  and  Tarious  pastures,  but  are  now 
united  in  one  fold,  and  goyemed  by  the  voice  of  one  Pastor. 
Hearing  the  same  divine  lessons  from  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  faith,  they  are  brethren  in  the  same  belief  as  they  are 
brethren  by  the  same  baptism.  "  One  Lord*  one  £uth»  one 
baptism." 

Such  monuments  as  I  have  examined  up  to  this  princi- 
pally regard  the  formation  of  the  Church  and  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed.  There  is  another  symbol  which 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians regarding  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  all  of  belonging 
to  the  true  Church,  and  this  symbol  is  the  ark  of  Noah.  It 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  catalogue  the  various  monuments, 
whether  paintings  or  inscriptions,  which  exhibit  the  ark. 
Moreover  it  would  be  useless,  for  no  one  denies  that  such 
monuments  exist.  I  would  rather  bring  forward  some  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  employed  by 
the  early  Christians  as  a  figure  of  the  Church.  St.  Jerome,* 
alluding  to  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  speaks  of  **  the  ark  which  the  Apostle 
Peter  interprets  as  a  figure  of  the  Church  and  St.  Augus- 
tine :t  ''No  one  amongst  us  has  any  doubt  but  that  the 
Church  was  typified  in  the  ark  of  Noan,  inasmuch  as  (saving 
tiie  literal  sense)  the  house  of  the  just  man  was  to  be  ezemtS^ 
inm  the  ruin  that  overwhelmed  smners ;  whicih  truth  might 
•  appear  a  mere  conjecture  of  man^s  imagination^  had  not  the 
Apostle  Peter  expressly  declared  it  in  his  episde.'^  And  St. 
Hilary  of  Poitieza ^  that  passage  $  the  ark  is 
«  figure  of  the  Ghuroh»  he  who  abandons  the  Church  (seeing 
that  he  has  no  other  groimd  on  which  to  stand)  is  like  unto 
the  sinner,  who  haying  no  place  of  rest  in  this  world  except 
the  Church,  prefers  nevertheless  to  fix  his  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  secular  yanities."  Finally,  St.  Maximus  of  Turin:  || 
We  have  a  figure  of  this  in  tlie  Old  Testament ;  for  as  the 
ark  of  I^oah  preseryed  safe  amidst  the  general  destruction  all 
those  who  were  carried  in  iA»  so  also  wm  the  Church  of  Peter 
preserve  unhurt  in  the  genial  conflagration  all  those  whom 
it  contains."  From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  the  ark 

«  Epiit.  128,  ad  Ageradi.  f  De  TTnitate  Sedeiia^  n.  0. 

*  X  in  Bal.  146,  no.  12,  ed.  Mi^e.  §  Gen.  viiL  7. 

I  Sem.  de  diY«nu»  a«m.  89,  da  Murabilibai,  p.  638,  ed.  Boom. 
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iras  iiaed  by  the  anelettt  Chrisdaiia  as  a  qf]^^ 
I^ow,  as  I  said  before,  a  symbol^  in  ofder  to  be  a  true  symboli 
annst  bare  a  tendenc  v  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
some  striking  or  leaoing  idea  of  the  thing  symbolised ;  it  re- 
mains, ibereK)re,  that  we  should  determine  what  idea  t^ie  his- 
toiy  of  the  ark  of  Noah  suggests  as  bein^  a  leading  feature  ia 
tlie  Church.  The  Bible  narratiTe  wonUL  of  itself  at  once  re- 
moTe  all  doubt  on  this  soore^  even  if  the  passages  just  quoted 
from  the  Fathers  were  not  explicit  in  declaring  tliat  the  ana- 
logy between  the  ark  and  the  Church  consists  in  this,  that  as 
the  ark  was  the  onlj'  means  of  escape  from  destruction  in  the 
Deluge,  so  the  Church  is  the  only  means  by  which  men  can 
escape  from  the  destruction  of  the  soul.  But  all  arc  obliged 
to  endeavour  to  escape  from  spiritual  death;  therefore  all  men 
are  obliged,  by  the  strictest  obligation,  to  belong  to  the  true 
Church.  The  Church,  according  to  the  ancient  Christians, 
is  therefore  not  only  a  body  in  which  the  entire  human  race 
may  meet  in  unity  of  faith  and  baptism,  but  it  is  a  society  of 
which  whoso  refuses  to  become  a  member  must  perish. 

The  symbolical  figures  intended  to  set  forth  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  Church,  considered  as  already  constituted, 
now  claim  our  attention.  Of  this  class  I  will  select  but  a 
single  example,  namely,  that  of  the  ship,  and  will  coniine 
myself  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the  monuments  in  which 
^e  ship  appears.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  pass  in  imew  tiie  TsrioiiB  moinmmmts  of  the  kind  1  haw 
oolteoted,  and  afterwards  to  prove  that  ike  sh^  was  eertaintf 
ttsed  by  the  aaeient  Ohristiatts  as  a  syinbol  of  tke  Gbniclk 
Bnt  km  I  mast  first  of  all  lay  down  some  general  pranci^ss 
to  enable  as  to  detonuin^  witii  ffreater  or  InsapprozimatMni 
to  aocmracy,  the  tnie  date  of  oM^iof  tibeaemoiraments.  lbs 
fiusts  npon  wkick  the  truth  of  these  principles  mainly  rests 
kafe  been  psoved  by  Gay.  Do*  Bossi  m  tke  letter  aboTe  re- 
teied  to.*  !nie  momunents  in  (question  ocmiprise  sepulchrsl 
inseriptions,  gems,  and  carvings  in  ivory  or  bronze.  Li  de- 
tennining  the  age  of  a  sepulekral  inscription  wkiek  bears  npoa 
it  no  date,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
sock  Inscriptioiis  very  unlike  each  other.  First,  there  are 
tiie  iasoriptions  which  haye  been  extracted  fix>m  the  Cata- 
combs ;  and  secondly,  the  inscriptionB  which  were  placed  ia 
the  porches  and  cloisters  of  the  basilicas  and  on  the  sepul- 
chres aboveground.  These  two  classes  have  been  frequently 
mixed  up  together  in  the  restoration  of  the  basilicas  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  this  confusion  has  been  the  source  of 
many  mistakes  on  the  part  of  those  who  attempted  to  deter- 
*  De  Ghritt.  Monwnen.  IXOTN  ezhibea.  in  Spicileg.  Soknou  ton.  lU. 
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mine  the  date  of  particular  insoz^itioiiB.   For  undoubtedly 

the  inscriptions  used  in  the  sabterranean  cemeteries  are  more 
jneient  than  those  written  after  the  Chxigtiaoe  had  already 
commeiioed  to  inter  their  dead  in  cemeteries  under  the  light 
of  day;  and  although  the  date  has  never  been  altogether 
aatisfactorily  ascertained  at  which  the  interments  in  the  Cata- 
combs fell  into  disuse,  we  have  every  probability  on  our  side 
when  we  fix  it,  at  a  rough  calculation,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Any  inscription,  therefore,  whicli  we  know 
to  have  been  extracted  from  subterranean  cemeteries  may  be 
presumed  to  belong  to  that  early  period.  This  presumption 
becomes  certainty,  when  we  find  on  the  inscription  particular 
symbols  which  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Christians 
only  during  that  period  of  history.  Of  such  symbols,  I  am 
concerned  more  especially  just  now  with  that  of  the  ixers, 
or  fish,  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  appears  on  many 
of  the  monuments  upon  which  I  am  engaged.  Now  Cav. 
De*  Hossi,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  monuments  them- 
selves, proves  that  the  use  of  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  fish 
was  confined  to  the  first  four  centuries.  Out  of  eleven  hun- 
dred ineeriptions  which  bear  a  date  posterior  to  the  tune  ai 
Oonstantine,  one  only  ooeors  upon  which  the  fish  is  found, 
and  on  tiiat  one  in  an  ahnomuu  way ;  whSst  out  of  tbirlgr 
■imilar  inscriptions  whieh  bear  a  date  prior  to  Oonstantine  it 
ocours  also  onooi  but  regularly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found 
on  serenty-four  epitaphs  without  date,  sixty-four  of  whidi 
De'  Bossi  testifies  were  eertainly  firand  in  the  Oatacombs,  and, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  belierOy  earlier  than  the  first 
half  of  the  firarth  century.  We  may  fix,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing as  onr  second  criterion:  whenever  we  find  on  a  monu- 
ment the  sacred  symbol  of  the  xxers,  we  may  safely  refer  that 
monument  to  the  first  four  centuries. 

I  now  pass  on  to  describe  the  monuments  themselves.  I 
will  begin  with  the  sepulchral  inscriptions. 

1.  This  is  a  sepulchral  titulus,  which  Cav.  De*  Rossi  knows 
to  have  been  extracted  from  the  Catacombs,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  Church  of  Sts.  Cosmas  and  Damian  at  AnagnL  The 
letters  are  elegantly  shaped,  and  read  as  follows : 

OABSfs  Dcnomrvs 

Underneath  is  a  fish,  bearing  a  ship  on  its  back.  2.  An  in- 
scription from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes,  edited  by  Boldetti* 
and  others : 

KABIRA  .  IN  .  PAGB  .  AKDIA  •  DVIXT8 
QVI  BIXIT '.  Alios  •  P  XVI  •  M  .  T 

•  Odser.  lib.  2,  c.  It.  p.  373,  ed.  Kome,  17^0. 
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AVmX  .  MELEIA  .  TITVLV  .  FACTV 
▲  •  FARENTES  •  8IGNVM  .  NABE  . 

On  tlie  corner  to  the  right  hand  is  seen  a  ship  with  sails  ex* 
panded.  It  was  customary  to  place  on  the  outside  of  the 
sepulchre  some  token  which  might  guide  to  the  spot  the  re- 
lations  of  the  deceased  in  after-days.  Sometimes^  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  token  made  choice  of  contains  a  kind  ni 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  person  interred ;  thus  the  grare 
of  Nabira,  or  Navira,  is  marked  by  the  signum  nahe  or  nave, 
that  is,  the  sign  of  a  ship.  Nor  does  this  circumstance  prove 
that  the  sign  so  used  loses  in  that  case  the  symbolical  signi- 
fication it  elsewhere  may  possess ;  for  in  at  least  three  in- 
scrijDtions  the  anchor  (which  is  the  symbol  of  hope)  appears 
on  the  epitaphs  of  individuals  whose  names  are  derived  from 
words  signifying  hope,  e,  g.  Elpidius.  3.  An  inscription  from 
the  cemetery  of  Callistus  and  Pretextatus,  edited  by  Boldetti:* 

PLAYIA  .  SECVNDA  .  QVJE  .  VIXIT 
AN  .  XXXIII  .  BITORIANVS  .  BE 
NEMEREXTI  .  CONIVGI  .  SVE  .  FECIT 

Vc  have  in  this  titulus  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with  a  large  dove 
perched  on  the  masthead^  and  looking  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  Tessel  is  moving.  We  shall  see  presently  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  combination  of  symbols.  4.  An  inscrip- 
ticm,  OBNiALis  IN  PACB^  firom  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla.  These 
words  are  written  over  a  vessel  without  mast  or  sails,  on  the 
stem  of  which  sits  a  dove  holding  a  pabn-branch  in  its  mouth. 
It  is  given  by  Perret.f  5.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  but 
without  the  dove  ;  the  name  inscribed  is  Bivivs  kestvtvs. 
It  was  found,  in  1809,  in  the  cemetery  of  Calepidius,  and  is 
given  by  Perret.J  6.  Ship  with  sails  full  set,  but  no  name  or 
inscription.  §  7  and  8  have  each  a  ship  with  a  pharos,  or 
lighthouse,  close  at  hand,  given  respectively  by  Perret  (p. 
41,  no.  10)  and  by  Boldetti  (p.  372).  Nos.  9, 10, 11, 12,  have 
a  simple  ship,  and  are  given  by  Boldetti.  13  is  an  epitaph  in 
Greek  belonging  to  Sereuilla.  Underneath  is  a  vessel  with- 
out masts  or  sails ;  in  the  upper  part  Boldetti  ||  places  two 
doves,  but  Cardinal  Mai^  gives  only  one.  14.  A  large  ship 
in  full  sail,  with  a  dove  on  the  top  of  tho  mast,  looking  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  moving,  namely,  towards  tho 

monogram  of  Christ,  ^  which  is  situated  on  the  side.  15. 

The  epitaph  of  Ecfugerius,  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Heko» 
given  by  Boldetti,**  which  has  a  vessel  with  a  helm,  and 

•  Lib.  2,  c.  iv.  p.  361.  f  Catacombes,  toI.  v.  pi.  32,  no.  80  bis. 

1  Ibid.  pi.  36,  no.  109.  ^  Ibid.  p.  3S,  |io.  126.      jj  Lib.  ii.  p.  365. 

f  Tom.  T.  Yett.  Auctt.  Tat.  ColL  Lib.  iL  p.  346. 
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overhead  ihe  monogiain      of  Chxist.  These  fifteen  in- 

Boriptions,  although  they  hy  no  means  exhaust  the  subject, 
neyerdielees  contain  specimens  of  the  principal  combinations 
in  which  the  ship  is  placed  with  otiier  mnhols  on  sepulchral 
titnli.  Next  in  order  come  the  gems.  16.  A  singolanjr  valu- 
able onyx,  which  has  been  made  the  snbject  of  a  special  dis- 
sertation  by  Aleander.  A  large  fish  siipports  on  its  back  a 
flhip,  on  the  cradle  or  watchhonse  of  whose  mast  sits  a  bird, 
witn  its  face  towards  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  the  stem  itself 
being  occupied  by  a  second  bird  looking  towards  the  prow. 
Behind  the  mast  stands  a  man  holding  the  helm ;  in  front  of 
the  most  and  on  the  prow  two  other  men  are  seen,  raising  their 
hands  as  if  in  wonder  or  sapplication.  At  some  little  distance 
on  the  sea,  Christ  appears  walking  on  the  waters,  and  stretch- 
ing  forth  His  hand  to  Peter,  who  is  sinking  into  the  waves. 
Lest  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  personages  represented 
in  this  group,  the  names  luc  (that  is,  Jesus)  and  nzr  (Peter) 
are  respectively  inscribed  over  their  heads.  17.  A  gem, 
edited  by  Ficorini;*  on  it  is  seen  the  forepart  of  a  ship, 
•under  which  is  placed  the  mystic  fish  ;  the  yardarm,  or  an- 
ienncPy  is  made  to  form  such  an  angle  with  the  mast  as  to 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  cross.  This  shape  is  evidently 
the  work  of  design,  and  frequently  occurs  in  monuments  of 
this  kind.  18.  A  beautiful  jasper,  of  wliich  a  print  is  given 
by  Monsignore  Borgia,  Secretary  of  the  k>acred  Congregation 
de  Propaganda  Fide,  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  book  J)e  Cruce 
VcUtcrna.  The  front  part  bears  a  ship,  whose  mast  and  yard- 
arm  arc  joined  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  steersman  is  at  his 
post  near  the  helm  ;  six  rowers  are  visible  on  one  side,  and 
therefore  six  others  are  understood  to  be  similarly  engaged 
on  the  other.  That  the  steersman  is  Christ,  and  the  twelve 
oarsmen  the  twelve  Apostles,  is  clear  from  the  reverse  of  the 
gem,  where  the  name  zhoov,  en^ved  in  elegant  style,  gim 
a  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  entire  composition.  19.  A  cor- 
nelian, with  front  and  reverse*  The  side  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion has  been  poblished,  although  imperfectly,  by  Eiooroni  ;t 
a  full  sketch  of  both  sides  is  given  by  Perret.{  In  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  the  surfaces  is  engraved  a  palm-branch,  around 
which  are  arranged  the  letters  ihobkixva,  which  stand  pro- 
bably for  [p]bobnixva[le].  The  owner's  name  might  have 
been  Phcenix,  and  the  palm-branch  (in  Greek  ^tVi{)  in- 
tended as  an  allusion  to  that  name.  Chi  the  reverse  we  have 
a  ship  with  the  mast  and  yardarm  so  arranged  as  to  fonn 

*  Gcmme,  lett.  tav.  xi.  no.  8.  f  Ibid.  tav.  Tiii.  no. 

X  Tom.  V.  pi.  16,  no.  37. 
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iSbib  latter  T«m  /  wliioh  letter,  m  is  now  sdBoieiitl j  proved 
Membled  the  ancient  croea  in  shape.  In  the  abip  are  seated 
two  personsy  peihaps,  says  M.  Ferret,  St.  Peter  tad  SL  Pani^ 
one  at  either  extremity  of  the  yessel.  What  amount  of  pro- 
bability can  be  ohiimed  for  thia  opinion,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  presently.  This  gem  is  now  in  the  Biblioteca 
Beale  at  Tann.  20.  A  ooind^an  belonging  to  the  Kirche- 
lian  Museum.  It  presents  a  rare  oollection  of  almost  all  the 
mnbols  which  were  used  by  the  eariy  Christiana.  Tbe  good 
shepherd  with  the  sheep  on  his  shoulders,  the  cross-shaped 
anchor  with  the  mystic  fishes,  the  dove  bearing  the  olive- 
branch,  tbe  lamb,  the  ancient  cross,  the  letters  ixotpc  ,  and  the 
ahip,  are  all  engraved  upon  it.  The  ship  has  two  tillers,  and  its 
mast  is  formed  so  as  to  represent  the  cross,  which  appears  no 
less  that  three  times  in  this  gem.  Its  shape  is  a  departure 
from  the  usual  style,  and  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  ark 
of  Noah,  as  it  is  commonly  represented  on  similar  monuments, 
than  to  the  ancient  ship.  The  delicacy  of  the  workmanship, 
which  reveals  a  hand  trained  in  the  palmy  days  of  art,  and  the 
presence  of  the  ixerc  combine  to  prove  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  interesting  relic.  It  has  been  published  in  the  Civiltu 
Cattolica*  21.  A  ship  engraved  on  a  kind  of  composition 
{j[)dte  brunc),  ^vith  the  mast  and  yardarm  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  or  Tau ;  a  large  helm  at  the  stem,  but  no  figure  or 
inscription.  It  is  published  by  Perret,t  and  is  now  in  the 
Biblioteca  Beale  at  Turin.  2%  A  rin^,  given  by  Boldetti.^ 
Many  aocb  linga  baye  been  found  wiudn  tiie  aepnlclirea  in 
tbe  Oataoomba  bearing  doves,  ships,  monognuna  of  €9irist» 
pabn-branohesy  tbe  lettera  alpha  and  ofiiegdf  fto*  en^irared 
npon  them.  The  one  I  am  deaeribin^  baa  a  sbq>,  with  the 
sail  partly  spread  on  the  mast,  and  by  ita  side  a  large  andior, 
not  as  an  appenda^  to  tbe  bat  as  a  distinot  symboL 
Tbe  anebor,  in  Christian  monnments,  is  generally  nnderstood 
of  bope,  although  8ome»  with  M.  Bml-Bocliette,  think 
otherwise.  This  interpretation  is  eorrect ;  for  tbe  Fathen^ 
after  St.  Paul,g  speak  of  the  anchor  as  the  image  and  sign 
of  Christian  hope.  Hence,  when  I  shall  have  proved  that 
the  ship  is  nsed  as  a  symbol  of  the  Church,  we  may  apply  to 
this  pjemtbe  worda  of  Tertullian  :  The  Church  knows  that 
she  18  a  stranger  upon  this  earth,  that  among  extems  she 
quickly  meets  with  enemies ;  but  she  knows  too  that  she  has 
her  origin,  her  seat,  her  hope^  her  giaoe^  and  her  dignity  in 
heaven." 

l^ext  follows  the  third  dass  of  monuments,  namely,  carv- 

•  3d  scr.  Tol.  T.  n.  168.  f  Tom.  v.  pi.  16,  no.  51. 

X  I^b.  2,  c.  xiv.  p.  502.  §  Heb.  n.  19. 
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ings  iniyoiy  andlmme;  aiidof  AascfaMilduiIladdiieelnit 
two  ipgoiin6Pi» 

23.  An  iTorj  fhn  ibe  YaticuL  Miueiim,  pnbliahed  bj 
BnooazottL*  It  repmentB  a  abip  centaining  three  men,  one 
folding  the  tiller^  anoKher  leanmg  of«r  the  prowv  eo  as  to 
wateh  the  tbird,  irbo  is  engaffed  in  drawing  from  tbe  water 
into  tbe  Teaed  a  net  in  wbicn  a  large  fish  is  cans^bt.  Tba 
letters  mere  are  oarvod  in  good  diaiacters  on  tbe  £ip'8  aide. 
Tbe  entire  work  appears  to  bave  been  intended  as  an  orna- 
ment to  be  piaeea  on  tiie  top  of  a  pillar  or  wand ;  for  tbe 
ab^  reets  en  a  group  of  acanthus-leayes,  very  gracefullj  de- 
fligned  and  executed.  We  shall  preeently  determine  what 
meaning  is  to  be  attaehed  to  this  monument.  24.  Tbe  eele^ 
brated  bronze  lamp-ship,  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and 
published  by  Bellori  in  his  Lftcerne  Antiche,\  and  by  Fag- 
gini.*  It  is  an  oil-lamp  of  several  lights,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  ship,  discovered  in  some  excavations  made  on  the  Celian 
Hill,  near  the  Church  of  San  Stefano  Rotondo.  Antiquaries 
are  agreed  in  declaring  it  to  be  of  a  date  not  later  than  the 
fifth  century.  Tlie  ship  is  in  full  sail ;  the  helm  is  governed 
by  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  prow  occupied  by  an- 
other whose  hands  are  upraised  as  if  in  the  act  or  preaching. 
To  the  most  is  fastened  a  tablet  with  tbe  inscription^ 

DOlOKin  .  LBOEBC 

DAT  •  8VEB0 
EVISOFI  •  TIVA8  • 

Hie  derign  of  tlie  wkde  is  Tery  spirited,  and  tbe  aieeiiifciflii 
{Mffisct  The  leanied  wbo  bave  treated  of  ibis  monamenft 
aihnost  imiTeMlly  bdd  tbat  tbese  two  mm  are  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paid;  St.  Peter  at  ibe  befan,  and  St  P^  at  tbenroir, 

preaching  tbe  Gbspel,  according  to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
•—Acts  xiY.  11,  where  he  is  styled  the  "  chief  speaker,"  and 
Aofcs  iz.  15,  where  be  is  called  the  ''Teesel  of  eleetion  to 
eany  God's  name  before  the  Gentiles  and  kings  and  the 
duloreQ  of  Isra^"  The  arguments  by  which  this  explana* 
tion  is  reconuBended  will  have  greater  weight  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  proof  that  the  ship  is  vndonbtedly  a  symbol  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.    I  now  enter  upon  this  proof. 

To  proceed  in  order,  I  shall  prove  first,  that  the  ship  on 
Christian  monuments  is  intended  as  a  symbol  of  some  sacred 
object,  whatever  that  object  may  be ;  and  secondly,  that  in 
most  cases  that  object  is  the  Church.  But  let  it  be  under- 
stood at  the  ootsety  that  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  ship 

*  Ossenr.  BOpraalegaeiiltSdieMedaclie,  p.  395,  and  Pre&ce,  p.  xzvli* 
t  P.  iiL  tftT.  81.  t  iiom.  Itin.  B.  Petri,  p.  485. 
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that  figures  in  the  representations  of  the  history  of  Jonas,  but 
with  the  ships  that  have  no  connection  whatever  with  that 
history.  That  a  symbolical  signification  was  attaclied  to  such 
ships  is  clear,  first,  from  the  well-known  text  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  FcL'dayoyo)^  where,  treating  of  the  symbols 
which  could  with  propriety  be  engraved  on  Christian  rings, 
&c.,  he  expressly  includes  among  them  the  ship ;  his  words 
are,  But  let  our  signs  {signacula)  be  the  dove,  tlie  fish, 
or  the  ship  which  is  borne  towards  heaven."  Now  it  is  im- 
doubted  that  the  dove  and  the  fish  were  used  by  the  early 
Christians  as  sacred  symbols.  The  ship,  therefore,  was  also  a 
fiacred  symbol,  whatever  may  have  been  the  object  it  was 
intended  to  represent;  the  more  so  because  Clement  does 
not  speak  of  any  kind  of  ship,  but  of  one  wliich  is  making  a 
voyage  towards  heaven.  Besides,  in  the  monuments  just  de- 
scribed, the  ship  is  frequently  placed  in  such  a  connection 
with  objects  that  axe  manifestly  symboliealy  as  to  become 
altogether  inexplicable  and  out  of  place  in  the  supposition 
ihat  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sTmbol :  for  example,  when  it 
is  placed  upon  the  fish»  as  in  Nos.  1»  \7,  23 ;  or  when  it  is 
marked  witn  the  sacred  name,  as  in  18  and  23*;  or  when  it 
bears  on  its  masthead  the  dove,  as  in  13, 14,  and  16.  Snrely 
such  combinations  of  objects  cannot  be  explained^  if  it  be  said 
that  the  ship  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  ship,  without 
any  symbolical  meaning.  Finallyi  in  yexy  many  of  the  monn* 
ments  described,  it  was  seen  that  the  masts  and  yardarms  of 
the  ship  were  so  arranged  as  to  represent  the  cross,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  now  in  use,  as  inHos.  17  and  18;  and  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Tau,  as  in  Nos.  19,  21.  And,  what 
is  more  important  still,  so  anxious  were  the  artists  that  their 
work  should  exhibit  the  cross,  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
departing  from  the  usual  shape  of  the  ship  by  introducing 
such  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  masts,  &c.,  as  best  pro- 
moted this  object.  Now,  unless  the  ship  were  meant  as  a  sign 
of  something  sacred,  why  this  departure  from  received  forms? 
why  all  these  alterations  ?  AYe  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  figure  of  the  ship  was  employed  by  the  early  Christians 
as  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  some- 
thing more  than  its  idea  ordinarily  suggests. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  object  s3rmbolised  by 
it  was,  generally  speaking,  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  say,  ge- 
nerally speaking;  for  1  do  not  affirm  that  the  ship  represents 
the  Church  excluslveljr,  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  it  may 
hsYO  othpr  significatious.  But  in  most,  and  in  the  more 
important  of  the  monuments  above  described,  it  is  certainly 
a  ^gure  of  the  Ohurch«   It  is  true  that  we  haye  not  in  this 
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case  the  same  advantan^es  as  wo  enjoyed  in  the  case  of  the 
figures  in  the  mosaic  of  Santti  Sabina,  where  the  name  under- 
neath removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  the  representa- 
tion. Nevertheless  there  are  strong  arguments  to  support 
my  assertion.  And  in  the  tirst  place,  we  have  observed  how 
constantly  the  cross  is  introduced  in  the  monuments  above 
described^  and  how  much  study  has  been  expended  by  the 
artist  fo  find  a  place  f(»r  it  in  Mb  composition.  Kow  the  an- 
cient Fathers  delight  to  describe  the  Church  precisely  as  a 
shipwhich  bears  aloft  in  its  centre  the  cross  of  Christ.  Thus 
St.  Mippoly  tus  The  world  is  the  sea,  on  whose  waves  the 
Church  is  tossed  indeed,  but  perisheth  not ;  for  it  bears  with 
it  a  skilful  Steersman,  Christ;  and  erect  in  its  centre  carries 
a  trophy  over  death,  for  it  brings  with  it  the  cross  of  the 
Loffd.^  And  St.  Ambrose  :f  **  The  Church  is  a  ship,  which 
voyages  successfully  in  this  world  by  means  of  the  sail  of  the 
Lord  s  cross,  filled  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost*''  Who 
can  deny  the  wonderful  similarity  between  the  monuments 
and  the  description  of  the  Church  as  given  by  these  Fathers? 
who,  therefore,  can  deny  that  the  monuments  represent 
the  Church  ?  Secondly,  the  ship  in  No*  IS,  besides  having 
the  cruciform  mast,  has  also  at  its  helm  a  man  as  to  whose 
identity  with  Christ  the  name  incov,  on  the  reverse  of  tho 
gem,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Moreover  it  is  propelled  by 
twelve  oarsmen,  who  are  most  certainly  the  Apostles  on  whom 
the  Church  is  founded.  Now  can  that  ship  bo  other  than  tho 
Church,  which  for  its  steersman  has  Christ,  and  for  its  crew 
the  Apostles  ?    Hence  Pseudo-ClemensJ  thus  writes :  "  The 

condition  of  the  entire  Church  is  like  unto  a  large  ship  

Let,  therefore,  the  master  of  the  ship  be  God  Himself;  let 
the  steersman  bo  likened  unto  Christ,  the  watchman  to  the 
Bishop,  the  sailors  to  the  priests,"  &c.  Thirdly,  the  ship 
supported  by  the  mystic  hsh  in  No.  16  is  evidently  the  same 
as  the  ship  under  which  is  found  a  similar  fish  in  No.  17,  the 
which  gem  connects  it,  by  means  of  the  cruciform  mast,  with 
the  whole  series  of  cross-carrying  ships.  Hence,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  determining  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  ship 
in  Na  16,  we  shall  have  thereby  determined  its  meaning 
throuf^hout  the  entire  dass.  Now  No.  16  contains  a  repre- 
sentation of  Christ's  miraculous  walking  on  the  waters,  and 
the  ^ure  of  Petei^s  attempt  to  join  Him  until  assisted  by 
his  Master's  hand,  which  scene  the  holy  Fathers  declare  to  tie 
a  figure  of  Christ's  concern  for  His  Church*  For  example,  St. 
Aug^tine  :§   Let  the  sea,  therefore,  check  its  rage,  let  it  at 

*  Do  Antichristo,  n.  lix.  f  Dc  Virg.  cap.  xviii.  n.  IIS,  cd.  Mignc. 

X  £p.  ad  Jacob,  c.  sir.  f  Enarr.  in  PsaL  xeii.  n.  7,  ^  Mi^ie. 
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kagUi  beoome  innqiiil,  let  peaoe  be  gmn  to  tha  CBunttiaBi. 
The  aea  was  agitated,  the  TeaaeL  waa  toiaed  about ;  the  tcmcL 
ia  the  Ohnzch,  tiie  aea  ia  the  worUL  The  Locd  aaoM :  Ha 
walked  iqNm  the  water,  and  calmed  the  waToa.''  Nor  let  it  be 
vgedagunat  th]%  that  in  No»  16  the  ehip  is  one  of  the  figurea 
hiatorically  neooaiaiy  to  complete  the  doHnptifln  of  the  mi. 
lade*  For  that  something  more  than  the  Apostles'  back  is 
there  meant  bv  it  ii  plain  from  the  pMenoe  « the  ixefra,  and 
the  doves  on  the  mast  and  stem.  Onee  moze,  theNtoe^  the 
ship  is  a  symbol  of  the  Church. 

Finally,  it  has  been  already  proved  that  the  ship  ia  a  sacred 
fljmbol  01  some  sort,  and  that  it  was  used  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  the  idea  of  some  sacred  object.  What 
that  object  was,  certainly  could  not  have  escaped  the  holy 
Fathers,  who  lived  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  so  often 
employed.  Hence  they  would  naturally  allude  to  it  in  their 
writings ;  or  at  least,  if  they  were  silent  as  to  its  true  mean- 
ing, would  not  attribute  to  it  a  sense  different  from  the  one  it 
was  ordinarily  understood  to  convey.  Now  how  do  matters 
really  stand  Y  There  is  no  object  to  which  the  Fathers  so  fre- 
quently compare  the  Church  as  to  a  ship,  none  whose  attributes 
they  more  frequently  attribute  to  it.  This  is  so  important 
for  my  purpose,  that  I  will  prove  it  at  some  length  I'rom  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  themst  lves.  Thus  Pseudo-Clemens,  cited 
above  :*  **  The  condition  of  the  entire  Church  is  like  unto  a 
large  sliip,  which,  through  a  mighty  storm,  carries  men  of 
divers  countries,  desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  a  good  king- 
dom. Let;  thmfore,  the  master  of  the  vessel  be  Ged  Hun- 
self;  let  the  ateenman  be  likened  imto  Christy  the  watchman 
to  the  Bishop,  the  sailofa  to  priests,  tiie  offioera  to  deaoooa,  the 
aoconntants  to  catechiats>  the  entire  mnltitttde  of  the  brethrea 
to  the  passengers,  the  world  to  the  sea,  adyerse  winda  to 
temptations;  pecaeeotiona  and  dangexa  and  all  kinda  of  afflie« 
turns  to  bnge  wavaa,  to  the  galea  mm  land,  the  words  of  se* 
dnoers,  and  false  prophets  .  .  .  •  aaTaee  and  wild  spots  to 
those  men  who  are  without  reason  and  doubt  of  the  promises 
of  the  truth."  And  St.  Hippolytns  :t  The  world  is  the  sea, 
on  whose  waves  the  Church  is  tossed  indeed,  but  perisheth 
not :  for  it  bears  with  it  a  skilful  steersman,  Christ,  and  erect 
in  it  centre  carries  a  trophy  oyer  death ;  for  it  brings  with  it 
the  cross  of  the  Lord.  Its  prow  is  the  east,  its  stern  the  west, 
its  hold  the  south*  its  tillers  are  the  two  Testaments ;  the 
cordage  spread  over  it  is  the  charity  of  Christ,  which  binds 
the  Church ;  the  line  it  draws  aIon<»  with  it  is  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  which  renews  the  £Aithful.  The  breeze  that  im- 
*  Bp.  ad  Jacob,  no.  14.  f  De  A,ntkhriato,  n.  lix« 
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pels  it  u  that  Heavenly  Spirit  by  wluch  the  faithful  are 
sealed  for  God.  Akmg  with  it  it  Am  iron  anchors,  namelvy 
Ghiiat's  holy  precepts,  strong  as  iron:  na^r  more,  it  has  aaiU 
018  on  the  right  and  on  mb  hit,  aMsting  lika  the  holy 
angels,  by  wliose  help  the  CSuuch  is  defended.  In  the  ladder 
which  aacenda  alollt  to  the  yards  is  the  saving  image  of 
Christ's  passion,  attracting  the  faithfol  that  they  may  asoend 
into  heaven.  13ie  signs  above  the  yards  axe  the  fall  array  of 
prophets,  martyrs,  and  Apostles,  now  at  rest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ."  And  TertuUiaa:*  "That  bark  was  a  figure  o£ 
the  Church,  because  on  the  sea,  that  is,  in  the  worldt  it  ia 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  that  is,  by  persecutioDB  and  temp- 
tations; the  Lord  meantime,  throu^  patience,  as  it  were 
asleep,  until,  aroused  at  length  by  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
He  cnecks  the  world  and  restores  tranquillity  to  His  own.'* 
And  St.  Augustine  :t  There  the  ships  shall  go.'  Behold, 
in  the  very  element  which  was  the  cause  of  terror,  ships 
sail  and  sink  not.  By  ships  we  understand  the  Churches ; 
they  go  in  the  midst  of  tempests,  in  the  midst  of  storms  of 
temptations,  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  world,  in  the 
midst  of  creatures  little  and  great.  Their  steersman  is  Christ 
by  the  word  of  His  cross.  'The  ships  shall  go.'  Let  these 
ships  have  no  fear ;  let  them  not  mind  much  where  they  go, 
but  by  whom  they  are  guided.  *  These  ships  shall  go.'  What 
voyage  can  be  disastrous  to  them  when  they  have  Christ  as 
their  pilot  ?  They  shall  go  in  security;  let  them  go  with  per- 
severance :  they  shall  come  to  their  allotted  end,  they  soall 
be  ltd  to  the  land  of  rest."  Again,  St.  Hilary  :t  "The 
Church  is  like  unto  a  ship,  and  is  styled  so  in  many  places ; 
which  ship,  having  token  on  board  passengers  of  the  most 
different  races  and  nations,  is  exposed  to  adl  the  storms  of 
the  winds,  and  to  all  the  commotions  of  ^e  deep.  So  also 
(the  Chnn^])  is  harassed  by  the  attsoks  of  the  world  and 
nndean  spirits.  For  setting  before  oar  minds  every  kind  of 
danger,  we  enter  the  ship  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Chnrohy 
knowing  that  we  are  to  be  tossed  bv  wind  and  sea.**  Compare 
also  the  same  Faiher|  and  St  Ambrose:  ||  ''Tfads  man  (Clmst) 
ffoes  on  hoard  a  shm;  but  on  board  that  ship  in  which  either 
we  Apostles  sail  or  Peter  fishes  (Luke  v.  3) .  Nor  is  that  a  mean 
vessel  whioii  is  led  ont  into  the  deep,  that  is,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  unbelievers.  For  why  is  a  ship  chosen  as  a  seat 
iot  Christ  from  which  to  teach  tAe  multitude,  if  not  because 

•  De  Bapt.  1214  a.  f  EnazT.  i&  Fial.  ciii.  ia  Yets.  26,  no.  6, 

1  Comment,  in  Matt.  vii.  9, 

I  Ibid.  ziii.  1, 2,  and  0.  XT.  no.  10. 

I  Do  Yiiginit.  c.  zfiii*  v.  118. 
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The  Church  in  tlie  Ancient  Symhole. 


tlie  Church  is  a  ship  which  voyages  successfully  in  this  world 
by  means  of  the  sail  of  the  Lord's  cross,  filled  by  the  breath 
of  the  H0I3-  Ghost  ?  It  is  in  this  ship  that  Peter  fishes ;  and 
he  is  commanded  to  fish  at  one  time  with  the  hook,  at  another 
with  nets.  What  a  wondrous  mystery  is  here !  for  that  is  a 
spiritual  fishing,  in  which  he  is  commanded  to  cast  into  the 
world  the  hook  of  doctrine/'  And  St  liaximtu  of  Turin 
**  He  entered  into  a  boa^  and  oroeaed  oyer.  Ohrirt  enten 
into  the  ehip  of  His  Chnrdi  to  oalm  at  all  times  the  vaves  of 
the  world,  in  order  that  He  vaj  conduct  m  tranquillity  to 
their  heavenly  conntrj  those  who  believe  in  Him,  and  may 
render  oitiseiis  of  Hub  kingdom  those  whom  He  has  made 
sharers  in  His  humanity.  Ohristy  therefore,  has  no  need  of 
the  ship,  but  the  ship  has  need  of  Christ ;  becanse,  without  His 
divine  guidance,  the  ship  of  the  Church  cannot  arrive  at  the 
port  of  neaven  through  such  and  so  many  perils  over  the  sea 
of  this  world."  And  again  (Ser.  90)  :**  Behold,  therefore,  this  . 
ship  is  not  a  ship  which  is  handed  over  to  Peter  as  if  to  perish, 
but  it  is  the  Church  which  is  intrusted  to  the  government  of 
Christ.  For  the  Church  is  a  ship  which  is  wont  not  to  kill,  but 
to  vivify  those  who  are  raised  into  it  from  out  of  the  world's 
tempests,  as  from  out  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  For  as  the 
boards  of  the  fisher's  boat  hurt  and  kcop  prisoners  the  fishes 
taken  from  the  deep,  so  the  ship  of  the  Church  gives  life  to 
men  when  it  receives  them  rescued  from  the  storm.  The 
Church,  I  sa}^  gives  life  to  them,  and  vivifies  them,  beiuff 
as  it  were  dead.  F or  this  is  signified  by  the  word  *  ^avify7 
since  that  alone  can  be  said  to  have  been  vivified  which  some 
time  before  was  lifeless.  Peter,  therefore,  is  said  to  bo  about 
to  rcaiiimato  the  tempest-stricken,  and  those  overwhelmed  bv 
the  billows  of  the  world ;  and  he  who  wondered  at  the  vessel 
filled  with  struggling  fishes,  was  still  more  to  wonder  at  the 
Church  laden  with  a  multitude  of  living  men.  This  entire 
lesson  contains  a  mystic  meaning.  For  when  in  a  former  pass- 
age the  Lord,  sitting  in  the  ship,  said  to  Peter,  *  Pull  out 
into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught,'  He  does 
not  teach  hun,  so  mxask  to  cast  into  the  deep  his  draw-net  lu 
to  preach  the  Word;  He  does  not,  I  will  say,  teach  him  to 
enclose  fishes  in  a  net,  but  to  gather  men  together  by  £gith. 
For  faith  effects  upon  the  earth  what  the  net  does  in  tho 
waves:  for  as  the  net  suffers  nothing  to  escape  that  it  has 
caught,  so  faith  does  not  allow  any  one  to  err  whom  it  has 
once  gained  over ;  and  as  the  net  in  its  folds  conveys  all  that 
has  been  taken  to  the  ship,  so  does  ho  (Peter)  bring  to  rest,  as 
it  were  in  his  bosom,  all  whom  he  has  assembled  around  him." 

*  Horn.  eriiL  la  cap.  is.  Matt.  p.  857. 
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'FinaUy,  in  the  Liber  Ifymnorum  of  the  ancient  Irish  Ghi]ick> 
in  a  note  to  the  hymn  written  by  Secundinus  in  honour  of 
'St.  Patrick,  we  find  the  following  expression :  "  The  sea  is 
the  present  world ;  the  ship  is  the  Church ;  the  pilot  is  the 
preacher,  who  guides  it  to  the  port  of  life  ;  tlio  port  is  the  life 
that  is  perpetual.'*  Now  I  repeat,  if  the  skip  had  been  used 
by  the  early  Christians  as  a  symbol  of  any  sacred  object  other 
than  the  Church,  would  not  these  passages  of  the  Fathers  be 
calculated  to  mislead  and  confound  the  faithful  rather  than 
to  edify  and  instruct  them  ?  I  may  consequently  consider  it 
as  proved,  that  the  ship  is  a  symbol  of  the  Church. 

I  have  now  established  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Church  familiar  to  the  early  Christians,  and  com- 
mon on  their  monuments ;  it  remains  for  me  to  determine 
the  more  important  question,  what  is  the  precise  teaching 
conveyed  under  this  symbol?  or,  if  my  readers  do  not  recog- 
nise any  conscious  didactic  effort  in  its  employment,  what 
were  the  ideas  familiar  to  the  early  Christian  mind  that 
-found  their  universally  recognised  ezpreaeion  in  the  sign  of 
the  ship?  As  I  have  already  drawn  out  my  paper  to  an 
inconvenient  length,  I  must  ask  leave  to  postpone  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  to  your  next  Nnmbw. 


DARWIN  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES 

The  fathers  of  the  last  synod  of  Oscott  proclaimed  that  the 
battle  of  controversy  is  no  longer  against  sectarianism,  but 
against  infidelity ;  and  the  publication  and  reception  of  the 

remarkable  book  which  I  am  about  to  discuss  is  a  startling 
fulfilment  of  their  prediction.  The  infidelity  we  have  to 
combat  is  no  longer  the  grinning  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  or  the 
blasphemous  bu&oneiy  of  a  half-sceptical  libertine ;  but  it  is 
the  calm  philosophic  discussion  of  men  with  their  minds 
stocked  with  facts  and  instances,  who,  if  they  are  without 
metaphysics  enough  to  see  the  fallacies  of  their  induction, 
yet  earnestly  believe  the  cogency  of  their  proof.  When  such 
men  come  to  conclusions  quite  incompatible  with  practical 
faith  in  any  religion  whatever,  though  the  mischief  is  as 
great,  the  means  of  repression  are  not  as  handy  as  in  the  case 
of  more  vul<i:ur  infidels.  It  would  be  not  only  an  anachron- 
ism,  but  a  folly,  to  say  that  their  case  was  one  rather  for  the 

♦  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Pr(  nerva- 
tion of  Favoured  Rac«s  in  the  Struggle/or  Ltfe.  By  C.  Darwin,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, Murray. 
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lialtcr  or  fagot  than  for  argument.  They  profess  to  love 
truth  for  itself  as  strongly  as  we  do,  and  any  hint  of  perse- 
cution would  only  tend  to  gird  their  brows  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  raai'tyr's  wreath,  l^ow  where  forcible  repression 
is  impossible,  either  arguiSLent  or  ignorauue  is  the  only  re- 
source left  for  faith- 

Thc  decision  between  ignorance  and  argument  is  hard- 
Ignorance  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  cvuu  in  metaphysics, 
where  most  ideas  are  clear  enough  till  we  meditate  upon 
them.    Matter  and  spirit,  says  St.  Augustine,  are  things 
which  we  know  by  not  knowing,  and  know  not  by  knowing 
—cogttoioendo  ignorari,  et  ignorando  cognoicL   "  I  find  no 
diffiovltv  in  time  or  ^jp^**'  ^^J^  Gharka  Lamb»  " £or  I  neror 
tlunk  about  them."  ^  So  the  myateriea  of  lelitfion  are  clear  to 
ike  unaopluatioated  inteUeot,  aiad  only  grow  daxk  aa  tbey  an 
refined  upon.  The  humble  believer  cumot  be  troubled  with 
difficulties  whioh  he  never  thinks  about;  he  is  ensconced 
behind  earthen  ramparts  that  are  not  to  be  breached  by  the 
batterieB  of  argument.  This  is  the  fortress  of  ignorance ;  a 
safe  retreat  in  some  ages,  but  perhapa  untenable  by  those 
whoae  lot  it  is  to  live  with  their  eyes  open  in  the  midst  of 
the  controversies  and  movements  of  the  present  time.  A 
blind  confidence  in  the  inert  force  of  ignorance  is  sure  to 
lead  some  minds  to  confound  ignorance  with  the  simplicity 
of  faith.    Then  it  naturally  follows  that  the  test  of  a  reli- 
gious truth  is  its  simplicity;  it  must  be  something  which 
**he  who  runs  can  read,"  and  which  needs  no  drfonco  by 
subtleties  of  argument.  The  next  step  is  fatal.  In  philosophy 
or  literature,  or  even  in  common  conversation,  we  arc  all 
liable  to  find  hints  or  arguments  which  breed  in  the  mind 
serious  objections  to  some  dogmas — say,  to  those  of  the  Trin- 
ity and  Incarnation.    These  objections  may  be  of  the  sub- 
tlest nature,  and  therefore  may  require  the  most  subtle  re- 
plies ;  but  the  theory  of  simplicity  teaches  its  advocates  to 
«ay,  that  tliey  cannot  believe  any  doctrine  to  be  necessary 
which  needs  the  intricacies  of  philosupliical  distinctions  for 
its  defence.    They  do  not  sec  the  hypocrisy  of  keeping  indi- 
rect aveniu  s  (i[K  n  for  the  admission  into  the  mind  oi'all  kinds 
of  literary  una  .scientific  difficulties  against  religion,  and  of 
then  refusing  to  argue  directly  aeainst  these  difficulties,  on 
the  ground  that  no  religion  can  be  true  which  req  uires  so 
subtle  a  defence*   In  this  way  dogma  aflter  dogma  has  been 
scratched  out  from  the  liberal  Ohmtiaa'a  creed.   The  di£Ebr- 
ence  between  Arianism  andorthodo^  was  called  a  mere dis- 
pute of  words  and  of  letters.''  The  judicious  Hooker^  who  is 
stanch  for  the  faith  of  AthaaasiuSi  yields  to  the  "  simpEcify*' 
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theoiy  in  the  matter  of  Transubstantiation ;  "  simplicity  of 
faith/'  ho  says,  is  prei'erable  to  that  knowledge  which,  curi- 
ously sifting  what  it  should  adore,  and  disputing  too  boldly 
of  that  which  the  wit  of  man  cannot  search,  chillcth  for  the 
most  part  all  warmth  of  zeal,  and  bringeth  soundness  of  be- 
lief many  times  into  great  hazard.*'*  Ii  the  simplicity  theory 
requires  tliat  doctrine  after  doctrine  is  to  be  given  up  as 
each  enters  the  sphere  of  controversy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  subtlety  of  defence  which  is  brought  out  by  the  subtlety 
of  attack  is  a  sign,  if  not  oi'  the  falsehood,  at  least  of  the 
triviality  and  iiidill'erciice  oi'  a  doctrine,  then  certainly  the 
advocates  of  that  theory  must  now  be  prepared  to  yield  tu  Mr. 
Darwin's  attack,  and  to  resign  all  faith  in  God  as  Creator. 
Those  beUovers,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  confidence  that 
all  trath  will  he  ultimately  foimd  to  hiurmonise,  will  enter 
into  the  controTersy  without  fear  either  d  the  soMetiM  witk 
which  they  will  he  foroed  to  repel  hia  subtle  atCaoks,  or  of 
admitting  whatever  tmtha  in  the  ^hys&oal  ordier  he  teams  to 
hare  established  on.  a  fiair  foundation. 

Mir.  Darwin's  theory  has  no  novelty  in  its  elements,  muck 
in  its  construction  and  compactness.  Its  real  scope  is  ni> 
ther  mythological  than  scientific ;  for  it  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  of  animals^  and  of  plimts. 
The  develi^iment  of  all  organisms  from  one  primeyal  or- 
ganism was  as  integral  a  feature  of  some  heatnen  mytholo- 
giesf  as  is  creation  of  Christianity.  The  idea  was  patronised 
by  the  whimsical  Monboddo  and  the  brutal  Robinet  merely 
in  oppositicm  to  religi(m;  Lamark  was  the  first  to  give  it 
any  scientific  pretensions.  Nature,  he  said,  by  the  move* 
ment  developed  in  a  globule  of  liquid,  formed  the  first  infti- 
sory  monad ;  and  by  gradual  additions  to  this  rudimentary 
organism,  slie  proceeded  to  the  development  of  the  most  per- 
fect beings.  Thus  a  monad  would  become  a  mollusc,  then 
an  articulated  animal,  then  a  hsh,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  and  at  last 
a  mammal, — first  a  ruminant,  then  a  rodent,  then  a  carnivorous 
beast,  and  at  length  an  ape,  which  would  ultimately  develop 
into  a  man.  The  author  of  Vestiges  of  the  Creationy  while  he 
familiarised  this  theory  to  the  imaginative,  rather  damaged 
its  cause  with  men  of  science.  The  idea  of  these  writers  was, 
that  the  change  took  place  by  a  spontaneous  adaptation  of 
organs  to  circumstances.  The  monkey's  tail  would  wear  off, 
and  his  hind  hands  become  feet,  when  he  took  to  sitting  and 
walking,  and  became  man  ;  the  land-bird's  neck  would  t^^ra- 
dually  lengthen  as  it  sat  on  the  brink  of  the  stream  to  lish. 

•  Eccl.  Polity,  Y.lxvii.  12. 

t  For  inbluiicc,  the  Persious  dcriyed  all  beings  from  tlia  bxiU  Abudad. 
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In  place  of  tliis  imaginary  adaptability,  Mr.  Darwin  has  sub- 
stituted a  force  which  exists  in  rerum  natura,  and  really  brings 
about  certain  changes  in  organic  beings  under  our  observa- 
tion. This  force  he  calls  "  natural  selection variations,  he 
says,  occur  probably  in  all  animals  and  plants  in  the  course 
of  generations,  just  as  mankind  has  become  negro  or  Cauca- 
sian, and  as  various  new  breeds  of  cattle  are  continually  being 
produced.  These  variations  would  probaby  be  propagated, 
— as  negroes  give  birth  to  negroes,  and  not  to  white  men,  and 
as  gardeners  and  cattle-breeders  secure  the  imj^rovements 
they  happen  to  find  in  their  seedlings  and  young  stock.  In 
nature,  an  analogous  principle  of  selection  is  always  at  work; 
for  "  if  variations  useful  to  any  organic  being  do  occur, 
assuredly  individuals  thus  characterised  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  preserved  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  and  from 
the  strong  j)rincipl6  of  inheritance,  they  will  tend  to  produce 
ol&pnng  sunilarly  charaoterised/'  Thus  the  Yarioas  organs 
irere  perfeoted,  not  by  being  created  for  any  final  cause,  bnt 
by  accidental  improvementB  being  seised  iqpon  and  perpetu* 
ated,  beoanae  tbey  gave  tbetr  poaaoeaors  aiiTantages  in  the 
struggle  for  esiatenoe.  Here,  again,  I  must  deny  Mr.  Bar* 
win's  originaHty .  Aristotie  quotes  opponents  who  said,  **  It 
does  not  rain  in  ofder  that  the  com  may  grow,  bat  because 
vapour  oairied  upwards  is  cooled,  and  is  precipitated ;  it  is  a 
mere  accident  tliat  rain  makes  the  com  grow.  *  So  with  the 
organs  of  animals ;  teeth  were  not  made  to  eat  with,  but  ani- 
mus without  teeih  would  perish  helplessly ;  and  in  general 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  parts  or  an  animal:  "Ibr 
when  the  very  same  combinations  happened  to  be  produced 
which  the  law  of  final  causes  would  have  called  into  being, 
those  combinations,  which  proved  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
organism,  were  preserved ;  while  those  which  were  not  ad- 
vantageous perished,  and  still  perish,  like  the  minotaurs  and 
sphinxes  of  Empedocles."*  By  the  aid  of  this  natural  selec- 
tion acting  through  cosmical  epochs  of  millions  of  ages,  Mr. 
Darwin  thinks  it  proved  that  all  animals  have  descended  in 
one  direct  genealogical  line  "  from  at  most  four  or  five  pro- 
,  gcnitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  nimiber  and 
probable  that  all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived 
on  this  earth  have  descended  from  one  primordial  form,  into 
which  life  was  first  breatlicd"  (p.  484). 

The  perpetual  oscillations  of  science  alternately  obscure 

♦  *0»ou  fifvohf  fiirorro  nvifhl^&cirtQ  kSv  u  tytni  rov  iylvfro^  ravra  fih 
i^f^Brj  cnrh  rov  avToatxTov  (rvarivra  iiriTriidus'  ocra  5f  /i^  ovrus,  iirwAfTO  xal 
droAAvrai,  KoQantp  'E/iTcSoicA^s  Acyci  ^ovytvri  koX  aySpiwQctpa.  Arist*  Pbys. 
ii.  c.  8. 
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and  Olnstraie  the  dootrineB  of  religion.  A  abort  time  ago, 
natnraliBta  aooepted  the  perpetaal  recurrence  of  mir^cnlotia 
acts  of  creation  during  the  geological  epoohaaaaproyedfiu^t; 
and  they  admitted  the  late  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth. 
But  they  denied  the  unity  ot  mankind;  they  divided  oar  race 
into  from  five  to  fifteen  spedeB,  and  gave  us  une  quinzaine 
d^Adaim  instead  of  one.  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
anres  ns  that  all  the  individaak  of  the  same  apecies,  and  all 
ihe  dosely-allied  speoieB  of  moat  genera*  have  within  a  not 
very  remote  period  descended  from  one  parent,  and  have  mi- 
grated from  some  one  birthplace"  (p.  486).  He  connects, 
almost  as  cause  and  effect,  the  production  of  new  and  im- 
proved forms  witli  the  extinction  of  the  old  (p.  317),  and 
therefore  admits  that  man  will  one  day  perish,  though  in- 
stead of  being  swept  away  by  a  catastrophe,  he  will  be  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  creation  by  some  superior  race,  some 
Demogorgon  which  will  proceed  from  his  loins.  But  Mr, 
Darwin  does  not  stop  here.    "In  the  distant  future,"  he 

frophesies,  "  I  see  open  fields  for  more  important  researches, 
Psychology  will  be  based  on  a  new  foundation, — that  of  the 
necessary  acquirement  of  each  mental  power  and  capacity  by 
gradation.  Light  also  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man 
and  his  history"  (p.  488).  It  will  be  proved  that  cellular 
tissne  in  one  stage  of  development  vegetates,  in  another 
walks,  in  another  feels  and  sees,  in  another  acts  by  instincts, 
and  finally  thinks ;  and  man'a  descent  will  be  traced,  proxi- 
mately perhaps,  from  an  Adam  the  otibpring  of  a  baboon,  and 
nhimate^  from  a  monad  through  a  slug. 

Mr.  £arwin'a  book  containa  two  demanta,  iniimatelv 
Uanided.  One  is  the  mythological  conohiBion  jnat  ennnoiateaf 
which  he  props  up  with  the  traditional  apothegm,  natwa  non 
facU  taUum;  the  other  ia  hia  aocnmolation  and  arrange- 
ment  of  scientific  facta.  The  first  ia  faboloaay  the  aeoond  ia 
moat  atiikin^ ;  bat  between  the  two  there  is  as  great  a  gulf 
as  between  the  ezperiments  and  the  conclusiona  of  the  aldie* 
mists,  and  no  argument  will  ever  logically  pass  from  one 
to  the  other.  Yet,  unaccountably  enough,  hia  reviewera 
have  very  generally  admitted  the  validity  of  hia  pioceaa,  and  . 
have  declared  that  he  is  only  to  be  met  on  his  own  ground; 
that  is  to  say,  that  whereaa  he  has  ohoBen  to  build  on  phjTBical 
arguments  a  metaphysical  conclusion  that  is  snbvennve  of 
psychology,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  all  these  scienoea 
must  cover  their  mouths,  and  await  with  resignation  the  de- 
cision of  physical  science,  their  new  "  mother  and  mistress." 
**  The  sufficiency  of  his  hypothesis,"  says  the  Times,  must 
be  tried  by  the  testa  of  science  (i.  e.  physical  science)  alone, 
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if  m  are  ta  nuantem  our  poriticm  m  ib»  lum  of  Hmwi  aod^ 
tte  acquitten  of  Gtilileo."  If  we  think  Mir.  Darwin's  hypo- 
theoB  physically  plausibloy  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  mm 
holding  it  by  the  trifling  consideration  of  its  incompadbililj 
with  any  faith  in  the  Bpuitoality  of  the  acml  or  the  creative 
action  of  God. 

So  far  as  words  go,  Mr.  Darwin  declines  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  primary  mental  powers,  or  of 
life  itself"  (p.  207).  But  this  reticence  is  not  reaL  He  is 
fiill  of  disdain  for  the  notion  of  creation,  and  if  he  must  admit 
it,  he  would  thrust  it  as  far  back  as  possible  into  the  abyss  of 
time  (as  a  vsclioolboy's  all-sufficient  excuse  for  the  breaking  of 
a  window  is,  that  it  was  done  over  so  long  ago) ;  for  even  the 
Creator's  claims  may  be  barred  by  a  scientific  statute  of  limit- 
ations. Having  tlius  "jumped  the  world  to  come,"  h©  toCQS 
round  and  attacks  those  who  boggle  at  the  leap  : 

"These  authors/'  he  says,  '^seem  no  more  startled  at  a  mtraeo- 
lou8  act  of  creation  than  nt  an  ordinary  birth.  But  do  tbey  really 
belieye  that  at  innumerable  periods  in  the  earth's  history  certain 
elemental  atoms  have  been  commanded  suddenly  to  flash  into  living 
tissues  ?  Do  they  believe  that  at  each  supposed  act  of  creation  one 
individual  or  many  were  produced?  Were  all  the  infinitely  nume- 
rous kinds  of  plants  and  animals  created  as  eggs  or  seed,  or  as  full 
grown  ?  and  in  the^case  of  mammals,  were  diey  created  bearing  the 
nke  markB  of  novnshment  from  tiia  mother's  womb?*  Althoog^ 
notanliato  Tory  properly  domand  a  fall  expiaaation  of  evwy  diA* 
onlly  from  those  iHio  beliere  in  the  mutability  of  spooioi^  oa  their 
own  side  they  ignore  the  whole  subject  of  the  first  appottBUWe-  of 
spoeiM  ia  what  thqr  oonndor  rovmnt  oileiMo'*  (p»  483). 

That  isy  in  a  sflence  irhich  onbr  6SSkn  in  its  qualifying  ad> 
jectiTe  firom  that  wherewith  Mr.  Darwin  slurs  OTer  the  first 
origin  of  life.  The  adrmtness  with  which  he  throws  a  bnr^ 
den  of  proof  which  he  declines  to  bear  himself  on  the  shonl- 
ders  of  JUS  opponents  is  noteworthy.  In  all  thb  I  accuse 
him  of  no  conscious  nnflumess,  but  only  of  a  temporary  foi^ 
getfiilness  of  the  limits  of  his  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  his 
theory  can  oyer  be  prored  hy  a  ri^d  induction  of  facts. 
Even  if  kangaroos  were  reafiy  denyed  fifom  bears,  "  we 
dionld  not  be  able  to  recognise  one  species  as  the  parent  of 
another,  if  we  were  to  examine  them  ever  so  closely,  unless' 
we  likewise  possessed  many  of  the  intermediate  links  be- 
tween their  past,  or  parent,  and  their  present  states ;  and 

•  The  author  is  evidoaUy  tllodiag  to  Mr.  Qoso's  fiioUilL  though  indU 

intentioncd  essay  Omnhatof,  The  quegtion  there  discttssed  ia  not  new,  a» 
may  bo  seen  from  UudibrMm 
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these  many  links  lue  could  hardly  ever  expect  to  discovery 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record"  (p.  464). 
Besides  this^  his  proofs  are  all  capable  of  a  different  interpre- 
tation. "  I  am  well  aware  that  scarcely  a  single  point  is  dis- 
emnSt  xcl  this inoluiiie  on  whioh.  fteto«aa&ot  be  adduced,  often 
apparently  leading  to  eonektsiont  directly  oppodte  to  those 
at  whieh  I  haye  amved"  (p.  2).  And  TSiy  many  of  them 
are  only  founded  on  our  ignoronoe  and  inability  to  answer 
his  questionB,— ^'  If  we  make  doe  allowance  for  our  ignorance 
of  the  eflEeots  of  dimate,  ....  if  we  remember  how  pro- 
&andly  ignorant  we  are  with  respect  to  the  means  of  traoBx 
port,  ....  I  think  that  the  diffioolties  in  believing  that  all 
the  individuals  of  the  same  speciee,  wherever  located,  have  de- 
scended from  the  same  parents,  are  not  insuperable"  (p.  40G^. 
Objections  whioh,  if  admitted,  are  fatal  to  his  theory  lie  obvi- 
ates by  an  arbitrary  hypothesiB.  For  instance,  if  his  theory  be 
tme,  the  Silurian  strata  cnnnot  rsipresent  the  dawn  of  life  on 
tile  globe ;  yet  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  his  school  declare  they 
do,  and  aslc  liow  it  is  that,  while  they  are  so  marvelloiisly 

Serfect,  all  tlie  assumed  lower  fossiliferous  strata  have  been 
estroyed.  Mr.  Darwin  "  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer*' 
(p.  307).  **  The  case  at  present  must  remain  inexplicable ; 
and  may  bo  truly  urged  as  a  Yalid  argument  against  the 
views  here  entertained"  (p.  308).  Mr.  Darwin,  then,  cannot 
prove  that  any  one  real  species  has  ever  had  its  origin  from 
any  other ;  much  less  can  he  prove  that  all  genera  and  spe- 
cies together  have  descended  from  a  single  parent. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  perfectly  conscious  of  many  flaws  in  his 
argument.  I  will  examine  one  fimdamental  fallacy  of  which 
ho  does  not  seem  to  be  conscious.  Any  one  can  see  that  his 
hypothesis  requires  an  u/iHu/ited  power  of  progressive  varia- 
tion in  the  organism ;  that  any  law  of  "  reversion,"  or  the 
return  of  varieties  to  their  former  type,  would  cast  the  great* 
est  suspicion  on  his  whole  yiew,  by  giving  plausibility  to  an 
old  definition  of  species  which  has  been  accepted  in  Ironce.* 
Snndry  fSactSi  such  as  the  unexpected  reappearance  of  obli- 
tmted  peculiarities  in  breeds  of  birds  and  beasts^  and  the 
alleged  return  of  domesticiMbed  animals,  when  turned  wild,  to 
their  ori^jnal  type,  haye  hitherto  led  naturalists  to  suppose 
that  species^  whatever  may  be  the  test  of  ^eir  being  so,  haTO 
<mly  we  power  of  oscillating  between  twe- limits,  and  not  o£ 

♦  "  A  species  is  a  being  furnished  with  organs,  separate  or  united,  by 
^ich  it  canperpatiiate  itsdt  in  space  and  time,  with  its  own  properties  and 
qn&liticH  more  or  less  developed  in  a  certain  laxum,  having  its  maxima  and 
aiMtiia  determined  by  circumstances,  bat  impossible  to  be  transgressed  with- 
out  deatractioa  to  the  organiam."  The  term  kunan,  or  arc  of  fibration  of  ft 
looaely  tnipeaded  card,  strikeame  aa  pMttUaxiy  happyw  - 
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developing  in  a  line  of  endless  divergence  without  retmn, 
and  of  losing  for  ever  all  their  original  properties  and  quali- 
ties. I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  seen  the 
weight  of  this  objection.  He  fully  recognises  the  tendency 
of  varieties  to  revert  to  the  original  type  of  the  species,  espe- 
cially when  crossed.  And  he  tries  to  prove  that  the  horse, 
ass,  zebra,  quagga,  and  hemionus  are  all  varieties  descended 
from  some  single  progenitor  marked  like  a  zebra  (p.  167),  by 
the  fact  of  the  hybrids  of  these  animals  so  often  having  rudi- 
mentary marks  of  the  kind.  The  law  of  variation,  combined 
with  the  law  of  reversion,  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
variation  is  limited,  and  that  whenever  the  limits  are  ap- 
proached, the  tendency  is  not  to  further  variation,  but  to  a 
return  towards  the  original  type ;  in  other  words,  that  vari- 
ability is  not  indefinitely  progressive^  but  oscillatory  within 
definite  limits*  I  ahoula  be .  diffident  in  advancing  this  ob- 
jeotion  againat  so  aooompliahed  a  nataialiat  as  Mr.  Darwiiiy 
nad  I  not  dbeerved  in  equally  aocomplialied  men  the  same 
•  tendency  to  niah  to  eiztreme  oonoliinons  in  other  branches  of 
seienoe.  AstnmonierB  sapposed  that  the  planetary  orbits 
w«re  ever  aectunulating  tluBir  maiual  distnrbaiioeBy  and  di- 
verging further  and  farther  from  thedr  original  position^  till 
thfljir  should  reach  a  point  where  the  balance  woiud  be  upeet, 
and  a  mighty  oalastrophe  would  naturally  overwhelm  the 
whole  solar  system.  All  this  hypothesis  was  refuted  by  La- 
grange, who  demonstrated  the  stability  of  the  orbital  incli- 
nations and  eccentricities,  and  of  .the  mean  distances  and 
periods  of  the  planets;  and  thus  proved  that  the  movement  is 
not  one  of  perpetual  divergence,  but  <mlv  an  oscillation  about 
a  centre^  and  that  the  disturbances,  when  verging  towards 
the  threatened  catastroplie,  begin  to  reverse  their  action,  and 
to  restore  the  whole  system  to  its  original  position,  and  thus 
guarantee  its  stability  by  an  exquisitely  contrived  plan  of 
compensation.*  Some  new  Lagrange  will  one  day  refute 
Mr.T)arwin,  and  deliver  us  from  the  mental  catastrophe  of 
being  forced  to  believe  ourselves  to  be  only  developed  apes. 
Another  analogous  case  may  be  found  in  chemistry.  As  Mr. 
Darwin  believes  that  all  organisms  descend  from  one  parent, 
so  alchemists  and  chemists  have  believed  that  all  elements 
are  only  various  forms  of  one  primordial  matter.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  wrote  in  1809,  "  VVater  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
gases;  and  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  nitrous 
acid,  &c.,  are  merely  electrical  forms  of  water,  which  pro- 
bably is  the  only  matter  without  power,  and  capable,  as  it 
receives  power  or'  change  in  its  electricity,  of  assuming  the 

*  See  Sir  J.  Hersckell's  Popular  Astronon^,  part  ii.  ch.  xii.  xiii. 
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ymm  forms  Mtherto  oonddered  as  elementary/**  Liebig 
lias  painfully  refuted  a  view  lately  popular,  that  certain  ele- 
ments, such  as  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  lime,  were  secreted,  as 
it  were,  and  created  by  organic  beings  out  of  other  elements. 
Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  incline  to  this  view,  when  he  adduces 
the  nodules  of  phosphates  and  carbonates  in  strata  below  the 
Silurian  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  organised  life  during 
their  deposition.  However  consistent  this  opinion  may  be 
with  his  other  theories,  his  faith  in  it  is  not  calculated  to 
give  us  any  great  confidence  in  the  sobriety  of  his  judgment. 

It  appears  to  me  very  remarkable  that  Mr.  Darwin  gives 
himself  so  little  trouble  to  clear  this  diflSculty.  He  contents 
himself  with  asserting,  that  "  there  would  be  great  diflSculty 
in  proving*'  that  domestic  species,  run  wild,  gradually,  but 
certainly,  revert  to  their  aboriginal  stocks.  He  holds  it  certain 
that,  with  care,  we  can  preserve  and  improve  our  domestic 
breeds  for  an  almost  infinite  number  of  generations;  but 
adds,  that  **  wlien  under  nature  the  conditions  of  life  do 
change,  miatiQns  and  t&mnkm  of  cliaiaetor  piobaUy  do 
ooeur'  (pp.  14,  15).  In  liis  diBcaanon  (p.  Ill)  upon  '^di« 
Torgence  of  ohaiaeter/'  he  aaya  noihing  whatever  as  to  tiie 
ohcda  impoaed  hj  the  counter  lair  of  zeTonion;  and  (p.  481) 
oontenta  hiniBelf  with  anniming  i^— '^it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  amount  of  TBziation  in  the  lon^  course  of  agea  ia  a 
limited  quality/'  I  must  beg  the  attention  of  the  rMder  to 
this  logical  figure.  Horace  teUa  xa, 

"  Nil  agit  ezemplum  litem  qui  lite  xeeolvit.'*t 

He  proves  nothing  who  solves  one  difficulty  by  another.  Mr. 
Darwin  claims  the  utmost  extent  for  his  hypothesis,  which 
he  owns  he  cannot  prove,  of  the  infinite  variability  of  the 
apecies,  but  refuses  to  admit  that  the  law  of  remsion  haa 
one  titlle  more  extent  of  application  than  it  ia  already  proved 
to  poasess;  that  is,  he  only  makes  ont  hia  case  by  enonnoua 
exaggeration  of  the  principle  whidi  he  aeleeta  for  nia  patron- 
age, and  denying  to  the  compenaattng  principle,  whose 
eziatence  and  reaHtyhe  admits,  anjr  thing  more  than  bare 
fiicta  demonstrate.  Mb  allowa  fbll  play  to  nis  awn  imanna- 
tion,  while  he  requirea  hia  opponenta  to  adhere  atriouy  to 
proved  facts. 

But  while  I  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Darwin'a  hypothesis 
in  rerum  naiura,  I  do  not  in  the  least  disparage  its  utility  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view.  No  "  disciple  of  Bacon"  would 
deny  that  a  hypothesiB  may  be  useful  without  being  true. 

•  Dr.  Davy's  Life  and  Oomtpondence  of  Sir  H,  Davy^  p.  129.  It  is  iU* 
perfluous  to  say  that  this  was  not  Six  Humphry's  matured  tiaw. 
t  Serm.  xi.  iii.  103, 
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''IXietrina  Denoeriti  de-atomis/'  svft  the  Mier  of  modem 
science,  "  ant  vera  est,  aut  ad  demonstraDdcnii  utiliter  adbi* 
betur"  (Bacon,  Works^  toI.  ix.  p.  53,  ecL  1886).  The  alche- 
misto  and  Davy  made  their  disooTeries  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  unity  of  the  matter  that  underlies  all  forms.  Mr.  Dar^ 
win's  theory  may  lead  to  equally  splendid  results.  It  nnj 
be  an  excellent  rule  of  classification ;  we  may  admit  hyp^ 
thetically  that  the  natural  system  is  a  genealogical  ar- 
rangement, in  which  we  have  to  discover  the  lines  of  natural 
descent  by  the  most  permanent  characters,  however  slight 
their  vital  importance  may  bo''  (p.  479),  for  "  we  shall  never 
probably  disentangle  tlie  inextricable  web  of  affinities  between 
the  members  of  any  one  class  ;  but  when  we  have  a  distinct 
object  in  view  (to  trace  the  descent),  and  do  not  look  to  some 
unknown  plan  of  creation,  we  may  hope  to  make  sure  but  slow 
progress"  (p.  434).  It  is  precisely  this  uii/iff/  for  scientific 
purposes  which  is,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  view,  the  chief  evidence  of 
the  trul/i  of  his  theory,  as  appears  by  his  summing  up  of  the 
chapter  on  classification  (xiii.)  :  **  These  classes  of  tacts  (clas- 
siHcation,  morphology,  embryology)  seem  to  ine  to  proclaim 
so  plainly  that  the  innumerable  species,  genera,  and  families 
of  organic  beings  with  which  this  world  is  peopled  have  all 
descended,  each  within  its  own  class  or  group,  Arom  common 
parents,  and  haye  ell  been  modified  in  oie  coone  of  deeoent, 
that  /  should  icithmtt  heH^Hon  adopt  this  view,  even  if  it  were 
unsupported  hy  other  facts  or  argument/*  (p. -458).  After  this, 
I  am  not  surprised  to  find  him  owning  the  looical,  as  opposed 
to  the  indootiye^  natnie  of  his  hypothesis^ — mm  la  no  logioal 
impossibililnr  in  the  aoquifement  of  aay  oonceiTahle  degiee  ct 
perfection  tnrough  natural  selection'^  (p*  204) ;  or  to  see  him 
anpealing  to  scholastic  testimony^— '*  on  my  theory  of  natural 
selection,  we  can  clearly  understand  tiie  fall  meaning  of  that 
old  canon  in  natural  mstory,  ntUura  non  facit  saltum"  (p.  206, 
&c.).  He  clearly  has  yet  to  learn  the  scientifio  difltuactiMl 
between  the  truth  and  the  utility  of  a  h^^othesisL 

And  if  he  eiaggerates  the  value  of  his  own.  theory,  he 
depreciates  w^th  equal  unfairness  that  of  all  others.  Properly 
speaking,  he  recognises  no  theory  but  his  own ;  he  talks  as 
if  some  extra-scientific,  unknown,  and  arbitrary  creationism 
was  the  only  antagonist  to  bis  natural  selection.  He  can  only 
imac^ine  **  independent  creation"  as  a  series  of  arbitrary  acts 
without  order  or  plan.  With  Mr.  Buckle,  he  seems  to  think 
that  will  is  incompatible  with  law,  order,  or  average;  with  Mr. 
Ikulcn  Powell,  he  supposes  that  because  the  idea  of  creation 
is  not  from,  science,''*  therefore  it  cannot  be  located  in  science^ 

*  Third  aeries  of  EMays,  p.  260. 
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or  aaa^^ned  a  pbee  in  flie  plienomena  of  wMch  sdenee  iaires 
account.  This  new  order  of  metaphysiciana  refuse  to  allow 
tiut  any  thing  wkieli  has  physical  consequences  can  be  the 
miidt  oif  a  metaphysical  or  divine  actum ;  they  cat  the  knot 
of  tiie  communion  between  spirit  and  matter  by  denying  the 
eodstenoe,  or  at  least  the  action^  of  spirit.  If  we  concede  this 
TOW,  of  course  all  eridence  of  plan  in  the  succession  of  species 
ii  an  argument  against  creation ;  with  such  an  idea  of  crca- 
faoa,  not  only  is  the  law  of  roTBrsion,  or  the  law  of  variability, 
inexplicable,  bat  every  other  possible  or  impossible  physical 
ftet.  A  definition  or  creation  is  assumed  which  renders  it 
impoesible  for  the  creationist  to  win;  and  then  he  is  challenged 
to  argue,  and  warned  that  he  must  argue  solely  on  the  data 
of  physical  sdeiloe !  I^othing  exhibits  the  feebleness  of  Mr. 
Darwin*8  dialectical  powers  more  vividly  than  his  senseless 
challenges  to  those  who  hold  the  theory  of  creation  to  explain 
by  it  the  various  facts  ho  nrlduces.  When  the  fact  is  onco 
admitted  that  a  unity  of  plan  runs  throup:h  all  crcation^F  that 
all  organised  heinrrs  are  formed  on  a  scale  crradiiatod  from  a 
single  type,  and  branching  out  into  various  developments,  then 
I  maintain  that  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  is  not  in  the  least 
altered,  whether  we  cut  up  the  scale  into  various  degrees,  each 
occupied  by  a  distinct  kind  of  being,  capable  of  genealogical 
variation  within  the  limits  of  that  degree  (and  perhaps  a  little 
beyond,  so  as  to  make  provision  for  the  interlacing  of  genera), 
or  whether  we  give  a  unity  to  the  genealogical  tree,  and 
actually  deduce  all  beings  from  one  common  progenitor.  Nor 
need  the  creationist  be  troubled  with  the  nicts  of  morpho- 
logy, and  the  tendency  of  the  family  type  to  perpetuate  it* 
am  oTen  in  organs  that  have  become  usdess ;  this  is  only  a 
proof  that  one  plan  runs  through  the  scale.  Morphological 
slankrity  need  be  no  greater  proof  of  identity  of  descent  than 
norphologtod  similarity  of  crystallisation  in  minerals  need 
prov9  identity  of  their  constituent  elements.  So  with  emlny- 
dogy.  If  the  creation  is  built  on  a  single  type  variously^  de- 
veloped, if  man  is  only  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  if  each  creature  is  to  be  developed  from  the 
simplest  germ  to  its  highest  perfection,  it  would  be  highly 
prooaUe  o«l(»ehand  that  the  embryo  of  the  most  perfect 
organism  must  go  through  stages  of  similarity  to  the  less 
perfect.  at  one  period  of  our  existence  we  resemble  worms, 
it  is  no  reason  that  we  were  once  worms ;  unless  Mr.  Darwin, 
after  rejecting  Christianity  as  mythological,  will  accept  the 
revelation  of  the  Samoan  islanders,  who  will  teach  him  how 
the  goddess  Tuli  planted  wild  vinos,  and  then  pulled  them 
up  and  threw  them  into  heaps,  where  they  corrupted,  and 
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bred  vronsa,  into  which  Tuli  sent  spirited  and  they  beeame 
Bien  and  women. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Darwin's  theorjr  ia  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  mythological  and  the  scientific.  He  seems  to 
suppose  that  no  one  who  does  not  hold  his  mythological  hy- 
pothesis can  admit  his  scientific  facts,  and  the  scientific  laws 
which  they  imply.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  creationist 
theory  does  not  necessitate  the  perpetual  search  after  mani- 
festations of  miraculous  power  and  perpetual  "  catastrophes." 
Creation  is  not  a  miraculous  interference  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  the  very  institution  of  those  laws.  "  In  the  in- 
stitution of  nature/*  says  St.  Augustine,  "  we  do  not  look  for 
miracles,  but  for  the  laws  of  nature.***  Law  and  regularity, 
not  arbitrary  intervention,  was  the  patristic  ideal  of  creation. 
With  this  notion,  they  admitted  without  difficulty  the  most 
surprising  origin  of  living  creatures,  provided  it  took  place 
by  iaw.  They  held  that  when  God  said,  "  let  the  waters  pro- 
duce,y  "  let  the  earth  produce,*'  He  conferred  forces  on  the 
elements  of  earth  and  water  which  enabled  them  naturally 
to  produce  the  various  species  of  organic  beings.  This  power, 
tbej  thought,  remains  attadied  to  the  ekments  tbronghoiit 
all  time.  Aftor  the  flood,  says  St.  AaffDstxne^  it  was  not  n»* 
oessary  ^t  animals  shoold  MconTeyed  to  tiieooeanio  islands^ 
as  the  earth  atiU  retained  the  iKywer  of  prodii^  Tliis 
power  was  held  to  be  manirasted  daily  in  the  ''eqmTOcal 
generation"  of  £rogs,  mice,  and  insects  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  rays  of  the  son,  nioon,-and  stars.  *'The  ward  of  Gtod/^ 
says  St.  Ba8il,t  runs  through  creation,  and  operates  itftta 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  things.  Nature^  set  in  motum 
by  this  one  fat^  conttnues  her  unchanging  work  of  gene- 
ration and  dissolution,  preserving  the  origmal  type  in  the 
snooession  of  kinds  unto  the  end,  producing  horses  from 
hofses,  and  lions  from  lions.  No  Ivpse  of  time  destroya  or 
obscures  the  animal  type ;  nature  is  as  fresh  as  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  creation.  The  Jiat,  *let  the  earth  produce  the 
living  soul,'  cleaves  to  the  ground,  and  the  earth  never  tires 
of  obedience.  Some  creatures  receive  their  being  from  pa- 
rents; others  are  still  seen  to  spring  from  the  earth,  as 
locusts  after  rain,  and  numberless  kinds  of  insects,  as  well  as 
mice  and  frogs.  After  rain  in  hot  weather,  the  country  about 
Thebes  in  Egypt  is  immediately  full  of  field-mice ;  eels  too 
are  produced  urom  mud,  and  not  from  eggs  or  other  mode  of 

•  **  In  ptimk  institntione  natiiiv  mm.  muBritnr  ndiaeoluBi*  sed  quid  ns- 
tura  rdhun  habcnt,  ut  Augustinui  didty  UD.  li.  Ittp^  Qtn.  ad  lit  0. 1."  8C 
Xhos.  Sum.  1,  q.  67,  art  I  ad  3. 

t  Huxucm.  Horn.  ix.  p.  81. 
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generation."  The  creationists  could  receive  tliesc  or  any 
other  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  on  what  tlicy  considered  good 
authority ;  they  only  demanded  that  these  things  should  not 
be  considered  the  results  of  chance,  or  the  inherent  powers  of 
matter  independent  of  God.  St.  Thomas  blames  Aviccnna, 
not  for  considering  these  powers  to  be  inherent  in  the  ele- 
ments, but  to  be  inherent  in  them  without  reference  to  God's 
creation.  "  Avicenna  held  that  all  animals  may  be  produced, 
"without  propagation,  by  a  due  mixture  of  the  elements,  even 
in  the  way  of  nature :  but  this  cannot  hold ;  for  nature  is 
constant  in  her  mode  of  operations,  and  animals  which  spring 
from  parents  cannot  naturally  be  produced  in  another  way. 
The  formative  force  resides  either  in  the  seed,  when  the  beings 
are  generated  from  seed,  or  in  the  celestial  bodies,  when  the 
beings  are  ^nerated  firom  oormptiott.  In  either  case,  the 
matoial  prmdple  is  either  an  element  or  something  ele- 
mental ;  not  tiiat  water  or  earth  has  in  itself  the  power  of 
producing  all  animals,  as  Arioenna  held,  bat  their  capacity 
of  being  generated  from  elemental  matter  by  Tirtoe  of  seed 
or  of  the  stars  is  deriTedfrom  the  powers  origmaUyconfiBRed 
on  the  elements/'*  Boser  Bacon  asserts,  on  Avicenna's  an* 
thority^  a  &ct  that  woiud  have  been  eadly  credited  by  La- 
mark,—"  According  to  Ayicenna,  nature  obeys  the  thoughts 
of  the  soul ;  this  he  proves  by  the  example  of  the  hen,  that 
was  so  proud  of  her  victoiy  over  acock,  that  spurs  grew  on  her 
heels."t  Ecclesiastical  writers  quote  Hippocrates,  who  asserts 
that  certain  Scythians  had  compressed  their  infants'  heads  till 
the  conical  form  of  skull  had  become  hereditary.  They  also 
believe  that  monsters,  more  like  beasts  than  human  beings, 
may  be  bom  of  women,  and  they  assert  the  specific  difference 
of  these  monsters  from  men  by  forbidding  their  baptism.  J 
And  they  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  various  races 
of  white  and  black  men,  of  patriarchs  wlio  lived  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  and  of  giants  like  Og  or  Goliath,  to  be  all  de- 
scended from  one  Adam.  ^Moreover  the^^  most  fully  recog- 
nised the  truth  that  there  are  no  leaps  in  nature  ;  that  the 
chain  of  life  is  connected  by  the  most  gradual  differences. 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Nemesius,  Bishop  of  Emesa  in  the  fourth  century, 
De  Natura  Ilomlnis  ;  and  Father  Nieremberg,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  writes  of  nature,  There  is  no  gap,  no  interruption, 
no  dispersion  of  forms  ;  they  are  mutually  connected,  as  link 
with  link."§   It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  creation 

•  Sum.  1,  q.  60,  art.  2,  t  Opus  tcrthira,  p.  9G. 

X  E.  g.  Bee  Toumely  Ve  Baptumo,  q.  3,  art.  3,  ^  utrum  moustrosi  bapti- 
jtaii  debMBt.  (  Hiitoria  Natone,  lib*  in. 
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does  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  as  truths,  not  only  tho 
universal  reign  of  law,  but  also  the  most  strange  origin  for 
diiferent  races.  If  the  ancient  saints  did  not  adopt  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  science,  it  is  not  because  thev  would  have 
condemned  them,  but  because  they  knew  nolliing  about  them; 
as  Roger  Bacon  says,  No  wonder  if  the  ancient  saints  did 
not  approve  these  sciences,  for  they  did  not  know  of  their 
possibility.  It  is  one  thing  not  to  approTe,  another  to  om- 
demn."*  On  one  |K>int  they  wste  agreed,  and  that  ig,  that 
l^e  law  of  creationis  no  eacee^tioiial  we  that  aots  by  fits  and 
atartSf  by  catastrophes  and  mixacnlous  interpositionB ;  but  aa 
equable  eyer-piesent  fom,  embracing  all  m^oze  as  the  ooeaa 
embraoes  the  land,  and  aotiTe  throughoat  the  whole  dmttfekn 
of  the  world. 

These  quotatioiis  show  that  the  believeie  ia  ereation  have 
X  a  considerabLe  kueum  for  the  oscillatioiis  of  scientific  thought; 
un  1  that  how  ever  they  may  dissent  from  the  mythologioal  pazt 
of  ^It,  Darwin's  theory,  they  can  investigate  and  approbate 
hisiacts  and  his  inductions  with  as  much  consistency  and  free> 
dom  as  the  infidel  can.  If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  per- 
haps avoid  the  great  fault  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  fallen  into. 
Simply  because  a  hypothesis  is  convenient  for  his  classifica- 
tions, and  affords  a  plausible  solution  of  a  number  of  facts, 
he  adopts  it  not  merely  as  useful,  but  as  true ;  and  this, 
though  it  is  as  detrimental  to  other  branches  of  science  as  it 
is  useful  to  his  own.  If  it  destroys  theoloj'v,  natural  and 
revealed,  psyclioloiry,  and  metapliysics,  what  cares  he  ?  They 
must  be  reconstructed  on  his  new  basis.  I  must  own  that  men 
on  the  oilier  side  liave  acted  in  a  similar  way.  8imply  for  the 
benefit  of  an  unauthoritated  interpretation  of  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  controversialists  have  exhibited  a  desire  to  silence 
and  to  crush  wiiole  branches  of  natural  investigation.  This 
they  conceived  was  for  the  benefit  of  religion;  and  the  **reh- 
gious  world'*  has  been  hitherto  the  chief  offender  in  disre- 
garding all  other  sciences  for  the  imagined  behoof  of  its  own. 
Often  enougli  it  was  merely  a  screen  for  the  idleness,  igno- 
rance, and  timidity,  which  sooner  or  later  infect  the  adherents 
of  established  opinions,  whether  religious,  political,  and  scien- 
tific, and  drive  them  to  discountenance  and  even  to  persecute 
any  idea  which  aeema  to  endanger  their  own,  without  any 
previous  inquiry  into  its  truth  or  its  real  bearing.  Ghililso 
IS  the  tritest  example  of  this  tendency ;  a  better  one  perhaps 
wpuld  be  Kepler,  who  was  at  the  same  time  pexseeuted  mr 
his  astronomical  opinions  hj  the  Lutheran  pastors;  for  the 
Protestants  of  that  day,  being  much  more  dry  stioklexs  for 

*  OpuA  tcrtium,  p.  26. 
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the  letter  of  Scripture,  were  on  that  account  much  less  indul- 
gent to  the  free  thought  of  science  tlian  the  Catholics :  but 
the  truth  Ls  general  for  all  subjects  of  thought.  After 
any  principle  of  natural  science  has  found  its  \vay  into  po- 
pular opinion,  and  has  become  mixed  up  with  belief,  as 
soon  as  a  naturalist  controverts  it,  the  hrst  impulse  of  the 
public  is  to  cry.  wolf,  as  if  to  protect  the  faith  of  the  sim- 
ple, but  without  pity  or  feeling  for  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  learned.^  When  geology  first  demonstrated 
tiiat  death  had  reigned  in  the  ansasal  kingdom  for  be* 
fore  Adam  fell,  popular  religion  was  moyed  to  its  deptiiB. 
Ifilton  had  declared  that  it  was  after  the       that beasts 
with  beasts  'gan  war to  say  that  beast  ate  beast  before 
Adam  ate  the  apple  was  ''flat  ourglary''  in  the  judgment  of 
many  a  wdUi-meaning  Dogberry  <^  the  religions  wwld.  Yet 
what  had  ever  been  the  verdict  of  scientific  theology  ?   "  To 
say/'  wntes  St.  Thomasb*  "that  animalsnow  fierce  and  cami* 
TOrons  would  have  bean  gentle  in  that  state  (Paradise),  is 
altogetlier  irrational — omnino  irratioHabileJ*   Truly  I  may 
repeat  the  sentiment  of  another  great  man  of  the  age  of  St. 
Thomas:  ''The  saints  never  condemned  many  an  opinion 
which  the  modems  think  ought  to  be  condenmecL  ;"t  though, 
as  he  continues, ''  there  never  was  a  time  when  novelties  were 
not  spoken  against,  even  by  holy  and  good  men,  wise  in  all 
other  matters,  except  in  those  which  they  foolishly  con- 
demned.'^j;    It  is  a  general  law  that  the  present  time  always 
reflects  upon  society  the  average  mediocrity  of  all  mankind  ; 
every  timid  old  woman,  every  ignorant  peasant,  every  half- 
educated  pretender,  contributes  a  share  towards  the  stock  of  pre- 
judices and  opinions  which  represents  the  living  i^opiilar  mind. 
But  time  lets  the  worthless  wither,  and  charitably  casts  a  veil 
over  the  errors  of  the  wise :  their  foolishness  is  forgotten ; 
their  reason  still  lives.    The  controversial  powers  of  Bel- 
larmine  are  not  now  judged  of  by  his  adventures  with  Gali- 
leo, nor  those  of  St.  J3oniface  by  his  condemnation  of  Virpilius. 
The  untenable  condemnations  pronounced  by  the  ancicnis  are 
no  longer  remembered ;  their  decisions  have  been  sifted,  and 
the  clarified  result  comes  down  to  us  as  calm  pure  reason .  But 
with  the  modems  the  eaae  is  diffiBient ;  he  that  cries  loudest 
makes  most  aoiseb  and  the  clear  noteof  wisdom,  which  is  des- 
tined akne  to  vibrate  on  in  time,  is  for  the  present  smothered 
in  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  multitude*   Hence,  though, 
as  Eriar  Bacon  complains,  even  holy  men  have  ever  joined 
the  mob  in  condemmng  noTel  troths,  yet  on  a  large  scale, 

♦  Slim.  1,  q.  96,  art.  1  ad  2. 

t  BogoT  Bmqh,  Opus  tertiam,  e.  ix.  p.  S7.  %  lb.  p.  28, 
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and  in  review,  intolerance  belongs  only  to  the  modems,  to 
the  multitude  that  surrounds  us.  This  is  an  evil  which  seems 
to  me  quite  irremediable,  though  it  is  productive  of  the  worst 
results.  In  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon,  science  was  still  faithful 
to  the  Church ;  but  he  foresaw,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope  to 
warn  him,  that  if  it  were  treated  as  Churchmen  were  even 
then  beginning  to  treat  it,  a  schism  must  ensue.  In  three 
centuries  that  schism  was  completed  ;  and  Christian  contro- 
versiulists  gave  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  proverb, 
*' A  man  can  make  even  his  own  dog  bite  him."  It  is  pos- 
sible to  tease  our  best  friend  till  he  turns  upon  us  and  rends 
us.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  religious  bodies  towards  into- 
lerance In  all  mattera  of  opinion,  towards  an  unwillingness 
to  allow  tlie  few  to  hold  sentiments  wliicli  diflSar  firom  those 
of  the  many ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  foroe  all  thousht  into 
the  mould  of  the  average  medioonty.  There  oould  be  no 
sorer  way  of  oflendiny  men  of  original  views,  or  of  tempting 
them  to  degrade  opinions  that  are  at  first  only  novel  or  para- 
doxical  into  real  and  conscious  attacks  upon  xeliffion* 


HILL  ON  LIBEBTT. 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  in  page  75  of  this  volume, 
certain  particular  propositions  contained  in  Mr.  Mill's  Essay 
have  now  to  be  examined. 

The  line  of  argument  followed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article  tends,  though  by  a  different  road,  to  the  same  general 
conclusion  with  that  of  the  Essay,  namely,  that  the  liberf  //  of 
thought  and  discussion  should  be  entire.  For  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  if  the  lawfulness,  at  the  present  day,  of  coercion  to 
the  true  faith  be  denied,  the  lawfulness  of  any  coercion  from 
it  is  denied  a  fortiori.  That,  indeed,  could  not  at  any  time 
have  been  legitimate,  according  to  the  premises  laid  down, 
since  the  third  condition  of  success  could  by  no  possibility  be 
fulfilled  in  the  ease  of  the  coeroion  of  Catholics  by  Protest- 
ants. No  Lutheran  or  Anglican^  however  conyinced  he  might 
be  of  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions,  could  deny  the  existence 
of  a  large  external  body,  ready  to  extend  its  sympathy  to 
any  Oatholios  whom  he  might  attenqit  to  coerce^  and  to  en- 
ooarage  them  in  at  least  moral  resistanoe.  Protestant  coer- 
cion cannot,  therefore,  by  the  nature  of  things,  attain  to  more 
^ban political  success.  But  to  maintain  that  discussion  ou{|^ht 
to  be  perfectly /r^e,  is  quite  a  difierait  proposition  horn  main- 
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tainmg,  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  profitable  holding  of  any  truth.    Mr.  MLLl  speaks  as  if 
human  improvement  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  culture 
of  the  ratiocinativo  faculties.   In  his  view,  an  opinion  is  pro- 
fitless to  the  holder  if  believed  merely  because  others  believe 
it ;  unless  we  know  the  adversary's  case,  wo  do  not  properly 
and  efficaciously  know  our  own.    This  would  be  true,  it  it 
were  granted  that  whatever  opinions  a  person  may  hold  are 
either  false  or  but  partially  true ;  for  then  discussion  would 
either  bring  ont  the  falsehood,  so  inducing  us  to  renounce  it, 
—-a  decided  gain^-^r  it  would  make  us  appreotafe  and  men- 
tally appropriate  tlie  oomplemental  train,  wbieh  woidd  be 
alao  a  gain.  Bat  aasome  that  the  opinion  is  entirely  true, 
and  aim)  that  it  relates  to  matters  in  which  the  deepest  and 
most  Tital*  interests  of  the  soul  of  man  are  ooncemed.  The 
utmost  that  the  ezereise  of  the  ratiooinatiye  fiicnlties  can 
now  effect,  will  be  to  indooe  the  conTictum  tiiat  the  bsJance 
of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  the  opinion.  For,  firom  the 
natare  of  the  case,  since  the  opinion  relates  to  matters  re- 
moved from  the  critioism  of  the  senses,  or  of  any  faculty 
judging  according  to  sense,  physical  or  scientific  certainty  oi 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  is  unattainable.    Take  as  an  obvious 
instance  the  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  now, 
if  the  ratiooinatiTe  faculties  be  not  appealed  to,  is  the  opinion 
therefore  necessarily  a  sterile  encumorance  on  the  mind,  and 
a  clog  on  its  free  working  P  Evidently  not.  There  are  other 
faculties, — ^the  contemplative,  the  illustrative,  the  imagina- 
tive faculties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions, 
—  which  may  be  freely  and  largely  exercised,  while  all  the 
while  the  absolute  truth  of  the  opinion  is  assumed ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  exercise  of  these,  no  less  than  of 
the  ratiocinativo  faculty,  is  calculated  to  deepen  and  enlarge 
the  mind.    Any  oue  who  understands  what  is  meant  by  re- 
ligious meditation  will  see  at  a  glance  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  asserted,  that  a  man's  belief,  though  its  grounds  be  not 
questioned,  may  be  to  him  a  vital  and  invaluable  possession. 
He  who,  without  questioning,  has  realised  his  opinion,  holds 
it  at  last,  not  because  it  is  the  custom,  not  because  others 
hold  it,  but  because  he  has  made  it  his  own,  and  feels  it  by 
the  testimony  of  his  own  consciousness  to  be  true.  Medita- 
tion upon  it  has  brought  out  relations,  before  unperceived, 
with  other  traths;  has  presented  it  under  Tanoos  imaffes,  and 
iQostrated  it  by  various  analogies ;  has  seen  it  hold  water 
under  a  wide  range  of  eircamstimces,  and  tested  its  purifying 
and  eleTating  inmience  upon  many  Tarious  natures. 

The  question  of  the  abstract  reasonableness  of  assuming 
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Hhe  truth  of  any  proposition  prior  to  proof  cannot  be  here 
entered  upon  ;  that  would  involve  a  long  discussion  having 
little  bearing  on  the  immediate  subject  of  this  article.  It  is 
liere  assumed  that  it  is  reasonable  to  take  certain  proposi- 
tions  on  faith  antecedently  to  proof ;  and  if  that  be  granted, 
it  has  been  shown,  that  the  propositions  being  true,  they 
are  capable  of  being  of  incalculable  value  to  the  mind,  al- 
Ijiough  no  discussion  of  their  grounds  be  engaged  in. 

The  illustration  used  by  Mr.  Mill,  when  treating  of  this 
supposed  necessitif  of  discussion,  does  not  appear,  when  ex- 
amined, to  be  strictly  relevant.  "  The  greatest  orator,  save 
one,  of  antiquity/'  he  says  (p.  66),  "  has  left  it  on  record 
tJiat  he  alwavs  studied  Ym  advmaiy ■  case  with  aa  greai^  if 
ai^  Willi  aim  gfeater»  intennty  thw  A  mm 

adhrocaie^  in  mom  there  existed  no  intenal  oonneotion  be- 
tween tiie  aide  of  tha  caw  he  supported  and  hia  own  inner 
Efe^  might  reasonably  do  so;  or  again,  if  such  eonnecfkn 
did  esSb,  the  mastering  of  his  advermjr's  case  might  be 
necessaxy,  not  for  At*  wn  benefit,  which  is  what  Mr.  MflFs 
argoment  requires,  but  to  enable  him  to  make  a  successM 
ooonter-impression  on  his  hearers.  An  apter  illustration  may 
peihaps  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  possessor  of  a  property 
whose  title  is  impugned  by  a  rival  claimant.  If  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  soundness  oi  his  own  title,  he  will  give  him* 
self  no  trouble  about  the  nature  of  liis  adversary's  claim  ;  nor 
will  his  enjoyment  of  the  property  be  at  all  impaired  by  such 
neglect,  but  rather  the  contrary.  This  seems  exactly  a  par- 
all^  case  to  that  of  the  holder  of  some  great  religious  truth, 
upon  whom  there  rests  no  obligation  to  controversy;  he  en- 
joys and  13  nourished  by  that  truth  not  one  whit  the  less 
Decause  th  re  are  many  disputants  abroad  who  suppose  them- 
selves to  have  demonstrated  its  untenableness.  Mr.  ^liil  must 
be  well  aware  of  all  this;  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  necessity 
of  perpetually  discussing  all  received  opinions,  it  is  evident 
that  his  secret  meaning  is,  that  those  opinions  are  in  a  great 
measure  and  that  unembarrassed  nnd  fearless  discus- 

sion would  disclose  their  falsehood,  l-'or  if  thev  were  wholly 
or  mainly  truet  he  could  not  but  allow  that  constant  medi- 
tation upon  them,  rather  than  constant  discussion  of  their 
grounds,  should  be  recommended  as  the  best  means  of  again 
penetratint^  lite  and  character  with  their  spirit. 

Again,  to  maintain  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  it 
is  desirable  that  every  man  should  be  free  to  form  and  express 
what  opinions  he  pleases,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
maintaining  that  opiniona  have  no  moral  colour, — that  what- 
erer  a  man  hat  a  right  to  think  and  express  (relatively  to 
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society)  lie  is  right  in  thinkinff  and  expressing  relatively  to 
God  and  conBcience.  Mr.  MiU  seems  to  imply  this  doctrine 
of  the  moral  neutrality  of  opinions  in  several  passages  of  the 
finaj;  nor,  indeed,  is  he  inconsistent  in  so  doing,  since  he  ia 
sn  avowed  uj^older  of  the  doctrine  of  jj^iloBophical  neces- 
sity. In  the  seeond  Tolume  of  his  Syttem  ofLo^  (p.  480) 
beiaya: 

^The  doctrine  called  philosophical  necessity  is  simply  this: 
l^yen  the  motives  pramt  to  an  indincliisl's  mind,  and  given  Uk^ 
viae  the  eharacter  and  disposition  of  the  individnal,  the  mamier  in 
irhidi  he  will  act  may  be  unemngly  inferred ;  that  if  we  knew  the 
person  thovongkly,  uiul  knew  all  the  inducenients  which  are  acting 
on  him,  we  could  foretell  \\\^  o<  uduet  with  as  much  certainty  as  we 
can  predict  any  physical  eveuL" 

To  this  doctrine  Mr.  Mill  expresses  his  adherence.  But  if 
it  be  assented  to,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  place  for  culpa- 
bility to  come  in,  either  in  character,  action,  or  opinion.  For 
character  and  disposition"  are  partly  bom  with  us,  partly 
formed  by  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  between  ourselves 
and  the  external  world ;  *'  motives"  are  mainly  supplied  to 
us  by  our  passions  and  desires.    At  the  beginning  of  action, 
therefore,  the  contact  of  motive  (which  is  of  physical  origin, 
and  therefore  not  culpable)  with  the  character  (for  which,  as  * 
•  it  was  bom  with  ns,  we  aie  not  then  mondlY  responsible) 
ptodnces,  aooording  to  this  doctrine,  inevitable  results  in 
oondnot.   Hiis  inevitable  conduct  inevitably  tends  to  mould 
^e  oharacter  into  a  certain  form;  and  so  the  process  goes  on; 
and  as  this  doctrine  of  neoessity  denies  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will,  there  is  no  place,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  a  life's  actions,  in  which  to  insinnato  any  tmng 
like  culpability  or  moral  turpitade.    Opinions  will  ot  course 
follow  the  same  rule.    But  those  who  believe  in  free-will  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Church  teaches  it,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Coleridge  explains  it  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  as  a 
spiritual  super-sensuous  force  in  man,  as  a  self-determininff 
power,  the  eadstenoe  of  which  justifies  the  solemn  ceremoniiu 
of  human  justice,  and  authenticates  the  doctrine  of  a  final 
judgment, — can  never  admit  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  his  passions,  and  for  the  course  which  the  form- 
ation of  his  character  may  take.    And  since  our  opinions  are 
notoriously  influenced  in  a  high  degree  l^y  our  passions  and 
our  character,  it  follows  that  we  are  morally  responsible  for 
our  opinions  also.    Let  it  not  therefore  be  sn]>posed  tliat  he 
who  maintains  the  non -amenability  of  the  individual  to  socirf?/ 
for  his  opiuious — ^provided  their  expression  does  not  directly 
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tend  to  injure  others — is  in  any  way  restricted  from  main- 
taining most  emphatically  his  amenability  for  them  to  a 
higher  tribunal. 

The  last  and  most  vital  question,  upon  which  I  should 
desire  to  express  a  wide  divergence  from  the  views  of  Mr. 
Mill,  regards  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  the  Chris- 
tian, or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  term  it,  theological  morality. 
Mr.  Mill  considers  (p.  92)  that  **  the  Christian  system  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  in  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
human  mind  the  interests  of  truth  require  a  diversity  of 
opinions."  It  too,  he  thinks,  is  a  half-truth,  and  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  morality  derived  from  quite  other 
soxuroeB  than  the  JSlew  Testament.  "  Pagan  aelf-aasertum/' 
he  says  elsewhere,  quoting  from  Starling,  ''is  caie  of  the 
elements  of  human  worth  as  well  as  Christian  self-deniaL'' 
''Its  ideal'*  (that  of  the  Ghristiaa  morality)  "is  negative 
rather  than  poeitiyey  passive  rather  than  active,  innooened 
xaiher  than  nobleness,  abstinenoe  from  evil  rather  than  eiier> 
getic  pursuit  of  good." 

There  are  few  OhristianB  of  any  denomination  who  would 
not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this  desoription.  If  Mr.  Mill  had 
said,  holiness  rather  tnan  nobleness,  he  would  have  stated 
the  Christian  ideal  correctly ;  but  holiness  is  not  a  negative 
conce]ytioii>  and  therefore  the  word  would  not  suit  his  purpose. 
It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  to  that 
of  the  barren  fig-tree,  for  proof  that  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity enforced  the  necessity  of  active  goodness  at  least  as 
strongly  as  any  moral  teacher  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
But  if  by  the  expression  "  half-truth"  it  be  meant  tliat  Chris- 
tianity does  not  embrace  within  its  scope  a  moral  code  adapted 
to  all  the  various  conditions  and  circumstances  of  human  life, 
tlio  proposition  may  be  granted  without  the  slightest  preju- 
dice to  our  maintaining  that  the  Christian  morality  is  divinely 
revealed.  Be  it  remembered  that  morality  is  natural  to  man; 
its  leading  principles  are  impressed  by  the  Creator,  indepen- 
dently of  a  direct  revelation,  upon  the  conscience ;  and  the 
natural  reason  is  able  to  deduce  from  these  original  principles 
rules  of  conduct  fitted  to  guide  the  individual  in  the  emer- 
gencies which  the  conditions  of  life  present.  God  does  not 
reveal  to  His  creatures  that  which  the  constitution  with  w^hich 
He  has  endowed  them  enables  them  to  discover  for  them- 
selves; and  hence  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  revealed 
morality  of  the  Ghispel  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  complete  ethicsl 
code.  Christianity  reveals  to  us  the  true  relation  between 
man  and  God,  and  man's  destiny  beyond  the  grave ;  the 
Christian  moraHty  accordingly  is  simply  that  part  of  morals 
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vbicH  tcaoliM  man  so  to  pass  thiongli  tliislife  as  to  attain  his 
true  destiny  in  the  next.  In  every  moral  prinoiple  which 
the  Gospel  proclaims  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  a  life 
to  oome, — to  a  scene  whore  all  partial  or  apparent  wrong  will 

be  set  right,  and  compared  to  which  the  concerns  of  the  pre- 
sent life  are  mere  vanity  and  futility.  The  distinguishing 
device  of  the  Christian  among  other  men  is,  Credo  vitam 
{Jeter nam.  He  cannot  prize  this  life  and  its  so-called  realities 
at  a  very  high  rate,  who,  taught  by  religion,  steadily  fixes 
his  eyes  on  the  one  fact,  that  in  a  few  short  years  his  puny 
being  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  immensities  and  splendours 
of  God.  The  Christian  ethics,  therefore,  are  designed  for  a 
being  placed  at  the  Christian  stand-point.  Their  main  prin- 
ciples are : 

1.  The  deliberate  preference  of  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly 
life,  of  the  future  to  the  present. 

2.  The  principle  of  love  or  charity,  prescribing  a  heavenly 
temper,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  sdhshness  which  Mr.  Mill 
diBTjges  upon  Christian  morality. 

3.  The  regulation  of  the  peanons,  by  the  aid  of  the  liglit 
afibrded  by  the  first  principle,  and  of  the  example  of  ChriBt. 

4.  Entire  jpnrity  of  thought  and  act»  of  minll  and  body. 

5.  Humility,  oonaisting  partly  in  a  cfaild-like  reoeption 
of  the  rerelation  God,  partly  in  the  imitation  of  flie  lowly 
and  suffering  life  of  Jesus. 

This  is  ue  morality  of  the  Ohristian  as  such :  he  can  dis- 
pense with  any  other  while  thoroughly  in  his  life  realising 
this.   One  thing  is  meevary;  and  multitudes  of  persons  of 
either  sex,  in  every  age,  have  deliberately  given  up  the  world 
as  an  object  of  pursuit,  in  order  that  they  might  pursue  the 
life  eternal ;  and  have  gone  through  life  guided  by  this  mo- 
lality alone,  without  ever  finding  the  want  of  any  other,  or 
repenting  of  the  choice  which  they  had  made.  The  practical 
inconsistency  which  prevails  among  Christians,  and  which 
furnishes  the  ground  for  Mr.  Mill's  strictures,  arises  from 
this, — that  many,  who  are  thoroughly  addicted  to  the  pursuit 
of  temporal  good,  pretend  nevertheless  to  walk  in  comfor- 
mity  to  this  Christian  morality,  and  to  need  no  other  ethical 
ndes  than  those  which  the  Gospel  furnishes.  It  is  as  if  Dives, 
in  the  midst  of  his  money-getting,  were  to  affect  the  detach- 
ment and  mortification  of  Lazarus.  It  is  indisputably  true,  as 
Mr.  Mill  says,  that  the  Koran  contains  excellent  moral  pre- 
cepts which  arc  not  found  in  the  New  Testament;  he  might 
have  added  that  Aristotle  has  yet  more  excellent  maxims  than 
the  Koran.    But  what  is  the  reason?    These  maxims  are  all 
fitted  to  aid  man  in  arriving  at  his  natural  ideal,  namely,  the 
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hBtmonious  development  of  all  his  powers  to  a  complete  and 
fonsiBtent  whole."  As  reason  is  capable  of  diacoYering  thii 
ideal,  so  it  is  capable  of  ascertaining  the  ethical  principles 
which  subserre  to  its  attainment.  The  morality  of  the  tem- 
poral life,  in  all  its  parts, — that  of  the  public  assembly,  that 
of  the  bar,  that  of  the  counter,  or  that  of  the  farm, — is  capable 
of  being  ascertained  by  human  reason  unaided  by  revelation, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  so  ascertained.  So  far,  then, 
as  au  individual  is  bound,  or  inclined,  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
world's  work, — so  far  as  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  God, — so  far  it  is  hie  duty  to  guide  himself  by  the 
best  and  wisest  ethical  rules  which  he  can  find,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  applicable  to  that  particular  department 
of  the  temporal  life  in  which  his  station  is.  The  higher 
Christian  morality  which  he  possesses  will  often  enable,  nay 
compel,  him  to  rtfoiitf  etldou  judgments  which  have  been 
timed  at  indepeadflnily  of  nligiQai ;  but  it  will  not  aem 
liim,  in  thaie  wodldly  mattan,  as  an  sowinriTa  coda. 

But  when  Mr.  Mill  SDealEB  (pp.  88,  89)  of  tiie  Ghiisiiaii 
momlity  aabeingi  ^  not  uie  work,  of  Christ  or  the  Apostlesy'' 
faat  gradually  b^t  np  by  iJie  OsthcJie  Gbuoh  of  fint 
five  oaiitttrieBy''---wlien,  again,  ba  spesks  of  its  liaenng  ^'xe- 
mknA  additions  in  the  middle  ages,"  which  the  Protestant 
sseto  msoeely  out  aS,  substitntiny  fresh  additiona  of  ihoirown, 
•^one  cannot  but  wonder  at  so  strange  a  distortUm  of  ths 
ftota.  That  the  leading  principks  of  the  Christian  morality, 
aa  above  defined,  were  taught  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles, 
is  so  palpably  trm^  is  so  aaaly  estabiiahed  by  a  nudt^oda  of 
texts,  that  it  wm  waste  of  wwda  to  go  about  to  prove  it ; 
that  the  same  principles  wore  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  first  five  centuries  is  also  notorious  ;  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  these  are  the  main  principles  of  Catholic  morality  at 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Mill  ought  to  inform  us  what  were  the 
additional  principles  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  Some 
such  might  be  found,  perhaps,  by  culling  extracts  from  me- 
dics val  writers,  after  tlie  fashion  of  Mosheim's  citations  from 
St.  Eligius  (see  Newman  on  Popular  Protest  autism)  ^  but  cer- 
tainly in  no  other  way.  The  separated  bodies  have,  indeed, 
either  impaired  these  original  principles,  or  joined  to  them, 
as  Mr.  Mill  says,  additions  adapted  to  the  character  and 
tendencies"  of  each.  By  setting  up  the  State  as  the  supreme 
power  in  the  Church,  the  Anglican  body  has  impaired  the 
.  testimony  of  its  members  to  the  first  principle ;  many  of  them 
have  had  already,  and  will  have  again,  to  choose  between  the 
edict  of  Ceosar  and  the  command  of  God ;  while  their  poaiticn 
•  as  a  ^paxate  body  disposes  tbsm,  in  caae  of  eollisioiiy  to.prate 
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the  former  to  the  latter.  The  Methodists  have  added  to  the 
morality  of  Christ  a  kind  of  morbid  self-inspection,  which  is 
perpetually  asking  itself  the  questions,  "  Am  I  right  with 
Goa  or  not  ?  is  my  inward  state  satisfactory  P  shall  I  be 
saved,  or  shall  I  be  lost  The  Antinominn  sects  have,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  they  have  added,  ubandoned  the  afecond 
and  third  principles, — purity  and  the  regulation  of  the  pas- 
sions. La-stly,  all  have,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  aban- 
doned the  principle  of  humility,  and  added  various  kinds  and 
forms  of  pride.  Dryden,  it  \vill  be  remembered,  challenged 
Stillingfleet  to  name  a  single  Protestant  work  on  humility ; 
and  when  his  adversary  produced  one,  it  proved  to  be  in  the 
main  a  translation  from  u  Catholic  treatise. 

The  last  chapter  consists  of  "  applications"  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  llie  Essay,  one  of  which  only  can  here  be  noticed. 
Although  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  Essay, 
which  18  social  liberty,  not  political  mfiranehisement,  Mr. 
Mill  has  handled  in  tms  chapter  the  questioB  as  (o  the  limits 
ot  the  interferenoe  of  government  in  the  business  oi  sodety. 
There  is  often  a  misuse  of  words  here  wbicli  kads  to  oon« 
ftision  of  thought.  English  popular  writers,  when  they  hold 
np  England  as  a  pattern  of  politieal  liberty  to  foreign  natioBi^ 
generally  mean  that  we  have  a  right  to  vote  for  a  member 
m  parliament^  which  they  hove  not ;  a  rigbt  to  tax  onrselvei 
for  local  purposes,  which  they  have  not;  together  with  many 
oilier  privilegee  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who>  levoltod  by  the  self-satisfied  air  with  which 
these  privileges  are  paraded,  and  detecting  an  ambignity  in 
ihe  terms  used,  are  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of  these  supposed 
advantages.  These  persons  say,  **  Why  attaoh  Ulc  name  of 
libmrty  to  fimctimis  which  we  are  by  no  means  impatient  to 
exercise  P  If  government  officials  will  undertake  the  laying 
of  our  water-pip^,  and  the  cleaning  and  lighting  of  our 
streets,  we  shall  thank  thcra  for  rclie^nng  us  of  a  task  which 
the  wider  knowledge  and  experience  thry  can  command  ena- 
bles them  probably  to  execute  better  than  ourselves.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  not  regard  their  interference  as  an  invasion  of 
our  liber  iff.  Nor,  again,  do  we  think  it  essential  to  our  liberty 
that  we  should  have  a  voice  valeat  quantum  in  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  in  preference  to  any  other 
mode  of  appointment.  Continental  ex|)erience  proves  that 
towns  can  be  made  beautiful  and  healthy  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  by  a  centralised  than  a  localised  administration.  Nor 
does  our  vaunted  parliamentary^  machine  always  work  smoothly 
or  profitably ;  it  economises  neither  time  nor  mon^.  What 
we  understand  by  liberty  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Jmll  nnd^ 
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stands  by  it,  namely,  the  power  of  managing  our  own  life  as 
wo  please ;  of  reading  what  books  we  like ;  of  unhampered 
locomotion ;  of  cultivating  and  developing  our  own  and  our 
children's  minds  by  the  methods  we  think  best,  provided  we 
do  not  trench  upon  the  rights  of  others.  If  we  think  an  in- 
stitution wrong, — slavery,  for  instance, — we  desire  the  liberty 
of  publishing  our  thoughts  without  being  tarred  and  feath- 
ered ;  if  we  prefer  one  style  of  religious  worship  to  an- 
other, we  would  prefer  to  be  free  to  practise  it  without  con- 
straint either  from  a  government  or  from  a  mob.  The  char- 
ter of  our  civic  rights  may  include  all  the  fine  openings  for 
fussy  self-importance  that  you  describe,  and  perhaps  many 
more;  yet  without  the  species  of  liberty  we  have  insisted 
upon,  we  shall  not  be  free  in  any  sense  that  seems  to  us  worth 
caring  for,'* 

A  tendfliioy  to  mdi  feaaonin^  as  this  is  often  pemivaUa 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Oatholic  minonty  ia  England,  and  not  laor 
stttiiially  80.  Local  aelf-0o>venini0nt  and  the  representative 
wstsm  do  not  iroric  faTOQiMJy  forEngliBhOatholics.  Although 
tley  fonn  more  than  one«twentieth  of  the  popnlationy  th^ 
can  oommand  only  one  six  hnndrsd  and  fifty-fourth  part  of  the 
parliamentary  representation,  and  even  that  happens  through 
a  fortunate  accident.  The  same  ia  the  case,  as  a  general  rule, 
:nrith  aU  mnnioipal  offices.  Every  where  in  England  Catholics 
are  in  a  minori^ ;  and  minorities,  being  nnrepresented  nndor 
the  present  rSgimef  cannot  ^  their  man  elected,  nor  cause 
their  yoioe  to  he  more  than  imperfectly  heard*   The  positive 
pnjvdice  also  which  disqualifies  Cathoiios,  as  such,  in  the 
general  English  mind  for  posts  of  honour  and  trust  is  8till» 
Siough  with  diminished  intensity,  powerfully  operative.  It 
might  seem,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  to  be  our  policy  rather  to 
aid  in  accumulating  power  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
than  in  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  system  of  local 
management.    Government  officials,  it  may  be  said,  are  more 
or  less  accessible  to  reason  ;  they  are  mostly  raised  by  educa- 
tion above  the  sway  of  mere  blind  prejudice  ;  if  we  can  make 
put  a  clear  case  of  hardship  to  them,  they  will  redress  it. 
But  the  blind  unreasoning  bigotry  of  the  bulk  of  the  English 
middle  class  is  unimpressible  and  unassailable  ;  to  attempt  to 
extract  fair  concessions  from  them,  when  the  Pope  is  in  the 
case,  is,  as  Sir  John  Fortescue  would  say,  to  go  "  scheryng 
of  hogges,''  with  the  old  result  of    moche  cry  and  little 
wole.'^ 

All  thia  ia  true ;  yet  still  Mr.  Mill  is  probably  right  when 
he  8ay%  that  the  more  narrowly  government  interference  in 
local  oonoema  can  he  droamseribed*  the  brtter.  Eirst,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  great  principle^  that    though  individuals 

may  not  do  the  particular  thmg  so  well,  on  the  average,  as 
the  officers  of  government,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  it 
should  bo  done  by  them  rather  than  by  the  government,  as  a 
means  to  their  own  mental  education, — a  mode  of  strength- 
ening their  active  faculties,  exercising  their  judgment,  and 
giving  them  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  are  thus  left  to  deal"  (Essay,  p.  196).  Secondly,  be- 
cause Catholics  have  no  cause  to  despair  of  being  able  ulti- 
mately to  work  round  free  institutions  more  to  their  advan- 
tage than  they  seem  to  be  at  present.  Let  them  show  them- 
selves the  equals  of  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  in  public 
spirit,  in  intelligence  sharpened  by  education,  and  in  acquired 
knowledge, — in  short,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  civic  virtues 
and  qualifications,  and  they  may  reckon  on  not  being  always 
excluded  from  posts  of  trust.  This  book  itself,  the  weighty 
maxima  of  which  are  destined  to  leayen  yery  extendvely,  if  we 
miiifaikii  not,  the  general  sentliiientB  of  sooie^,  will  contribate 
to  dissipate  the  intoleianee  wliioh  defeats  vixxr  just  daima. 
Thirdly,  the  precariooaness  of  fiivoura  obtained  by  a  minority 
from  a  gOYemment  iiaa  to  be  ooiuideied.  When  we  deal  with 
oiiroo«mtmDenmantoman»  we  know  where  we  stand.  We 
maybe  diuiked  andanspeeted  at  firat;  bat  if  we  can  once  get 
a  footing,  and  satiafy  them  that  we  personally  are  a  decent  sort 
of  people,  and  that  our  daima  are  just,  we  shall  have  gained  a 
success  which  can  never  afterwards,  unlesa  thiongh  oor  own 
fault,  be  wrested  from  na.  For  all  experience  shows  that 
xighto  thus  gained  are  progressive,  and  that  their  eiq^naioii 
can  only  be  axxeated  by  external  constraint;  on  the  other 
handj  the  oonoesaiona  which  a  government  has  made  to  a  mi- 
norily  in  a  time  of  quietness  may  be  revoked  in  a  time  of 
exeitement.  Are  examples  needed?  Look  at  the  seeming 
prosperity  of  English  Catholicity  under  the  government  of 
Charles  I.  before  the  year  1640,  and  again  under  James  II. 
In  each  case  the  relief  afl'orded  by  the  government  was  given 
in  defiance  and  in  advance  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
nation,  and  was  soon  swept  away  beneath  a  torrent  of  penal 
inflictions;  but  to  take  advantage  of  more  equal  laws,  and 
to  disarm  by  sensible  and  spirited  conduct  the  inveterate  pre- 
judices of  individuals  and  of  local  coteries,  is,  ^ro  tanto^  to 
alter  the  general  sentiment  itself*^ 
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THE  SIGNS  OF  MARTYRDOM  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

DsAB  Sib, — As  I  observe  that  the  article  in  jour  last  Number,  On 
Ui%  Signs  of  MaHgrrdom  in  the  Catacombs,"  is  not  editorial,  but 
commuDicated,  I  raj^OM  you  do  not  oonaider  yourself  altogether 
pledged  to  its  opinions  ;  if  so,  would  you  allow  me,  in  some  future 
Number,  the  privilege  of  finding  fault  with  it,  correcting  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  its  errors,  and  supplying  its  deficiencies  ?  I  say  in  some 
future  Xuniher,  botli  l>ceause  I  am  much  occupied  at  this  moment, 
and  because  at  any  time  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  would  run  to 
too  great  a  le  ngth  to  be  at  adndaiifale  MCemipoiidiiiod.— I  am, 
dctr  sir,  yours,  &c 


ROSMINI  AND  QIOBERTI. 

Sir, — I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  your  correspondent  does  not 
consider  tlie  philosopiiy  of  Gioberti  identical  with  that  of  Italy,  nor 
that  its  author  is  master  of  tlie  field,  or  receives,  as  he  says,  exclusive 
favour  and  encouragement.  But  he  addd,  that  that  which  /  term  the 
true  Itahan  philosophy  "extracts  from  nothing  the  idea  of  God  and 
of  creation."  This  is  strange  indeed.  Do  you  believe  that  I  extract 
from  nothing  the  idm  of  him  and  of  bis  causality,  when  I  inftr  from 
liis  article  and  letter,  Bosmini  and  Gioberti,**  that  a  writer  of  the 
one  and  the  other  does  exist,  and  that  he  is  the  indrridual  in  qotBih 
tlon  ? 

In  his  first  objection  he  supposes  that "  all  living  authorities,"  &c 
wonhl  occupy  themselves  witli  this  subject.  I  know  not ;  but  if  this 
were  the  case  at  all.  they  would  say,  I  imagine,  just  what  the  scholas- 
tics said, — that  "existences  can  be  ctinsidered  in  a  twofold  manner: 
in  esse  rei^  through  the  senses,  or  viA  inventionis  ;  and  in  esse  veti,  or 
in  abstract  ideas,  or  vid  judiciiJ"  Both  methods  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  hence  Cardinal  Cijetan  wisely  commenta  on  St  Tbonaira 
tSumma,  p.  i.  q.  48,  a.  8  :  Propterea  in  plurimoa  contingit,  labi 
errores,  qma  a  superioribus  inchoant  judicium,  el  ordinant  doctrinaa 
anas  inconsultis  sensibus.*' 

In  his  second  objection  he  draws  an  erudite  distinction  between 
**  origo^  and  "  eorordmin  T  and  he  says  that  Gioberti  began  with  the 
senses:  and  therefore  I  reply,  he  ought  not  to  have  imagined  that 
be  included  existences  in  the  creative  act;  for  existences,  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  act  upon  the  senses,  afibrd  the  mind  most  con-* 
dustre  evidence  that  they  really  exist  in  themselves,  in  esse  reL  Nor 
would  it  make  for  his  argument  if  he  oonsidera  Gioberti  aa  the  le- 
etorer  of  Italian  Pkitonism. 

•  We  need  scjirculy  suv  that  we  shall  be  at  any  time  most  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  ptomised  conmranieatlon.— £d.  S» 
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First,  Plato  never  oomidared  the-cnntiTe  act  at  Um  gronndvoik 

and  source  of  philosophy. 

Further,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  he  was  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  creative  act.  Marsilius  Ficinus,  who  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  Italo-Platonic  i)hilosophers,  never  esta- 
Uished  tiie  creative  act  as  the  hrst  starting-point  whence  philosophy 
la  to  be  detmd.  The  Flatonics  generally  thought  thai  the  aenaca 
vera  anffidentfor  the  question  cf  not,  on  <i</  but  tiiey  tiiouj^t  that 
the  representationa  of  the  aenaea  were  inaaffident  to  generate  intel- 
ligible forms  in  the  intellect ;  henee  tbejhad  recourae  to  a  principle 
distinct  from  the  object  of  the  seaaea,  or  to  the  exeraplara  oCthe 
object,  and  they  affirmed  that  in  the  exemplars  of  objects  we  appre- 
hend the  intelligible  forma  of. the  object  St.  Thomas  explaina  this, 
p.  i.  q.  84,  a.  4. 

One  famous  Italian,  who  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  Giober- 
tian  system,  was  Giambattista  Vico,  and  there  were  a  few  others  of 
the  aame  adiool  who  wera  mora  or  lesa  suspected  of  panthdam^  na- 
turaliam,  fotaliam,  &c 

I  thank  joxat  correspondent  heartily  for  the  light  which  he  affords 
me  on  the  text  of  St.  Bonaventnra;  but  that  does  not  atrangthen 
his  point,  for  the  holy  doctor  doea  not  deny  the  doctrine  expreaaed 
in  the  text  quoted,  but  the  conclusion  which  some  derived  therefrom, 
namely,  that  names  deduced  from  creatures  ousfht  to  be  applied  to 
Ood  translative  only.  In  his  whole  argument  St.  IJonaventure 
agrees  with  St.  Thomas,  p.  i.  q.  13.  a.  1;  wherein  he  says,  "  Deus 
Qou  potest  a  nobis  videri  per  suam  essentiam,  sed  cognoscitur  a  nobis 
eat  CNatoria,  aecnndom  habitudinem  principii,  et  per  modom  exoeU 
btttitt  et  reraotioiiia ;  iie  i^pitnrpcaaet  nominari  anobta  ex  creatiiria, 
MB  taoMo  ita  quod  nomen  aigmfieaiia  ipaom  exprimat  drrinam  es- 
•entiam  secundum  quod  est.'' 

And  Petavina  ezplainB  why  it  should  be  aa  St.  Thomas  says  it  is, 
De  2Vm.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  n.  1 :  "  Cum  ab  humanis  et  creatis  sint  petita 
rebus  omnia  nomina,  quibus  ad  divina  declaranda  humana  iml)ecil- 
litas  utitur,  necesse  est,  quantumvis  ilia  sclecta  et  exquisita  caj^ins, 
cum  ad  altiora  ista  traostulerisy  quodam  veluti  inferiorum  puivcre 
sordescere." 

St.  Thomas  himself  recogmaed  a  double  aonrce  d  the  knewledge 
of  Ood,  p.  i.  q.  12,  a.  13:^  "  Per  gratlam  perfectior  ecgnitio  de  Deo 
habetor  a  nolns  qnam  periatlonem  natnralem  f  andhe  explains  how 
Ihk  ia  the  caae.  Mystics  sometimfla  delight  in  that  first  kind  of 
knowledge,  but  such  knowledge  oamiot  be  established  as  the  sole 
basis  of  all  knowledge,  nor  be  separated  from  the  lower  kind  of 
knowledge  without  danger.  Hence  St.  Thomas  remarks  that  St. 
Austin  did  not  consider  vision,  in  rationibus  (rternis,  as  common 
to  all  men.  St.  Thomas,  p.  i,  q.  84,  a.  5,  quotes  the  text  of  St. 
Austin  :  "  Hationalis  anima  non  omuls  et  <^u£ecumque,  sed  quse 
aancta  et  pura  fnent,  aperitur  illi  viaioni  idonea;**  aad  obaerve  that 
8t.  Thamaa  Imuta  thta  yiaion  to  tlie  Ueaaad. 
.  Baaidea,  tiiia  tennk  itaalfia  of  great  impoftanee  to  the  fUtby 
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because  **en»  (o  Ay,  nin%  Exod.  iii.  14)  crmt  exintentiai*  is  nothing 
else  but  the  expression  of  the  first  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In- 
deed, this  formula  can  be  called  the  true  "  pinnacle"  of  knowledge. 
In  it  any  one  of  its  three  terms  is,  as  it  were,  an  immense  ocean, 
which  expands  before  the  reasoning  and  believing  mind.  Gioberti, 
in  the  zeal  which  he  summoned  up  on  behalf  of  the  said  formula,  did 
not  sufficiently  guard  a^^ainst  Qerman  transoendentalisia.  His  hal- 
laematioii  takes  place  in  tlie  micldle  term  of  the  fomnla,  "  emUf 
hence  at  timea  he  has  lost  the  jost  criterion  respecting  the  extiemcs. 

Here  I  conclude.  This  is  not  a  contest,  but  merely  a  friendly 
remark  ;  let  it  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  in  the  solution  of  the 
"  healthy"  doubts  which  your  correspondent  thinks  you  entertain : 
and  in  truth,  a  doubt,  when  it  is  not  universal,  and  is  not  extended 
to  the  first  principles  which  every  man  acknowledges,  is  worthy  of 
the  philosopher  whom  I  truly  respect  in  his  person. 

O. 


BELGIAN  POLlTiCS. 

Brussels,  Feb.  15th. 
SiB, — Our  Chambers  have  been  sitting  for  the  last  three  months, 
but  nothing  to  signify  has  yet  been  done  ;  the  budget  was  voted 
almost  without  debate.  There  was  no  king's  speech,"  and  so  there 
was  no  field-day  for  the  parties  which  divide  both  the  ChambeiB 
and  the  country.  Hitherto  the  ministen  haye  commanded  a  major- 
lift  which  they  pnt  through  its  fiMongs  like  driU-seiigeants.  But  the 
^[aestion  is,  Is  the  conntiy  with  the  majority  t  Ministers  know  well 
enough,  and  have  thereupon  completely  changed  their  tactics.  Th^ 
rode  into  place  upon  the  crest  of  a  great  wave  of  violent  passions; 
their  first  business  was  to  satisfy  these  passions  ;  and  the  more  the 
ministry  showed  its  teeth  to  the  Conservatives,  the  more  it  shocked 
the  Catholics  and  restrained  them  from  exercising  the  rights  they 
most  prized;  so  much  the  more  was  it  applauded.  But  amongst  the 
Idhenus  thm  are  different  shades  of  violence  to  be  found,  different 
estimations  of  the  wisdom  of  making  injustice  towards  their  enemicB 
their  political  prindple.  Acoordiwy  n  reaction  soon  came;  and 
now  the  ministiy  no  longer  takes  &  initiative  in  proporing  antip 
Catholic  measures  |  but  it  gives  n  hint  to  some  member  of  the  ma- 
jority, who  introduces  a  measure,  and  the  ministers  give  a  silent  vote 
upon  it ;  so  the  violent  are  satisfied,  and  the  moderates  are  not  too 
much  shocked. 

This  ministerial  "  dodge*'  was  made  great  play  with  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Louvain  elections;  but  to  elucidate  this  point,  you  must  per- 
mit me  to  go  some  way  hack.  The  revolution  of  1830  was  in  all 
respects  a  popular  movement ;  then,  and  kac  some  yean  after,  the 
Yoteni  took  a  real  interest  in  the  elections.  But  this  taste  graduallv 
grew  stale,  and  then  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them  to  tha  pou 
by  the  attraction  of  dinners  and  drink.  Hatters  soon  got  wone : 
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marked  tickets,  briberj-,  undue  influence  of  landlords  came  into 
fashion.  Every  body  owned  that  the  Liberals  were  the  great  leaders 
of  these  doings.  Then,  when  parties  became  more  hostile,  each 
sida  redoubled  its  efforts  ;  the  expenses  of  dinnen,  carriages,  and 
the  like  aocumolated ;  toid,  at  last,  an  election  in  certain  pUusea  ooet 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

Last  June^  when  tlie  elections  for  the  Senate  and  Chamber  ofBo- 
presentativcs  were  to  take  place,  the  old  Conservative  electoral  com- 
mittee was  iu  a  state  of  collapse,  and  M.  Van  Bockel,  a  notary,  and 
formerly  burgomaster  of  Louvain,  undertook  the  managcniciit  of  the 
election  on  the  Conservative  side.  M.  Van  Bockel,  though  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  Belgium.  M. 
Fr^re,  the  finance-minister,  lately  said  of  him  (and  M.  Frdre,  after 
bftving  been  twice  beaten  by  him,  ought  to  know),  He  is  a  man 
whom  I  cannot  help  respecting.'*  His  mind  is  dear,  practical,  qoiek 
In  discriminating  the  possible  from  the  impossible^  aocorate  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  means  that  are  suggested,  excellent  at  orga- 
nisation, constant  iu  the  midst  of  difficulties,  never  disquieted  by 
minute  objections,  free  both  from  timidity  and  rashness  ;  he  is  a 
real  stateman  iu  a  notary's  office. 

The  first  question  which  he  had  to  solve  was,  how  to  bring  the 
peasants  to  the  poll,  and  that  at  the  least  possible  expense.  He  re- 
solved to  give  them  from  five  to  ten  francs  a-piecc,  according  to 
their  distance  from  the  town,  to  pay  their  journey  axkd  their  loss  of 
work,  hot  at  the  same  time  to  leave  them  firee  to  rote  fbr  whom  thqr 
pleased. 

In  former  elections  the  Liberals  had  used  violence  to  frighten 
the  peasants  and  priests  from  the  poll.  M.  Van  Bockel,  therefore, 
organised  a  guard  of  private  special  constables,  all  of  them  men  of 
decision,  and  furnished  with  a  card  bearing  the  inscription  "  Dieri, 
Roi,  Constitution!*  The  constables  only  received  a  franc  a  day  dur- 
ing the  electiun ;  but  five  more  were  promised  afterwards,  provided 
no  cause  of  complaint  was  given.  The  Liberals  on  their  side  took 
their  measnres,  as  I  shall  soon  have  to  tell  yon.  In  the  mean  time 
matters  proceeded  yery  quietly,  though  the  number  of  electors  was 
yery  lai]^  and  all  the  ConservatiTe  candidates  (two  senators  and. 
Ibnr  representatives)  were  rstuxned.  At  first  no  complaint  was 
made;  but  while  the  Senate  was  occupied  in  verifying  the  elections, 
there  came  from  Louvain  a  petition,  with  some  twenty  objections  to 
the  validity  of  all  the  returns.  The  ministry,  which  had  probably 
suggested  the  petition,  wished  to  refer  it  to  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, and  made  some  other  propositions  that  were  quite  unfair  ; 
bnt  it  did  not  openly  interfere  more  than  it  could  help. 

Nevertheless  all  the  objections  were  tvaveised  in  the  Oonserva- 
tive  counter-petition^  and  the  whole  country  was  soon  oonyinced  that 
the  Liberal  petition  was  completely  fiilse,  with  regard  to  all  the  &cts 
of  any  importance.  At  that  time  no  member  of  the  Chambers  con- 
sidered the  payment  of  the  deetois*  expenses,  or  the  organisation  of 
ipecial  constables,  to  be  any  reason  for  setting  aside  the  elation. 
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The  Senate  took  the  first  opportunity  of  admitting  the  two  senators 
elect,  while  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  under 
the  influence  of  ministers,  persisted  in  demauding  an  inquiry.  They 
thought  they  should  unearth  all  manner  of  abuses  on  the  Catholic 
gidfib  ukd  thus  niftke  an  mmbmi  lor  dumgiug  the  electoral  law,  the 
imiMMfiilB  dhdk  diMtik  mM  ham  ben  Mm  to  clisfinBiidiiM^  or 
to  kMp  mwaj  from  tfae  poQ»  all  tbe  ehdPM  of-te  nml  datridt. 
Hie  inquiry  was  therefore  ordered^  ft  oommission  appointed,  and 
the  prarideat  inveetcd  with  all  the  powers  of  a  judge  of  ammb,  oCs 
public  prosecutor,  and  of  a  police-magistrate;  while  the  severett 
penalties  were  suspended  over  witnesses  who  would  not  appear  or 
would  not  tell  the  truth.  Of  the  five  members  of  the  commission, 
only  the  three  Liberals  were  present  at  the  first  sitting  :  they  re- 
solved that  the  incjuiry  should  only  extend  to  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
servatives ;  but  the  next  day  the  protest  of  the  two  Conaervtife  or 
CSfttholio  membora  compiled  them  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  all  the 
atanta  of  the  deetion.  The  oommiaaioD  aat  Ibr  tome  montiia ;  nd 
all  that  they  could  ptOTO  against  the  Catholica  was,  that  they  had 
paid  the  electors'  expenses,  and  had  organised  a  special  body  of  con- 
stables ;  two  facts  which  nobody  had  ever  thought  of  denying.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  proved  against  the  Liberals  that  they  had  not 
only  paid  the  electors'  expenses  (though  on  a  less  liberal  scale),  but 
that  they  had  had  recourse  to  corrupt  practices  properly  so  called. 
They  had  employed  promises  and  threats.  The  administrators  of  cha- 
ritable funds  hiid  unduly  influenced  their  dependenta,  &e.  Though 
the  ooomiiaaion  waa  a  aecret  one^  all  this  leaked  out  into  the  newa- 
papen,  and  the  public  had  made  up  its  mind  before  M.  Defr^  read 
his  report  to  the  Chamber. 

The  report  read  the  inquiry  backwards  ;  the  clergy  came  in  for 
the  lion's  share  of  abuse  ;  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  libel.  In  the 
debate  which  followed,  M.  T5.  Dumortier  called  it  a  libel  unworthy 
of  the  Chamber  ;  he  Avas  called  to  order  by  the  president,  but  the 
country  shared  Duinortiei  's  opiniort.  The  protest  of  the  minority 
of  the  commission,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  Overloop,  was  soon  after- 
wards presented.  The  whole  report  was  refuted  in  this  document, 
and  at  the  aame  time  the  eridcaioe  taken  by  the  commianon  was 
published,  and  the  debate  began. 

For  many  a  long  year  tha  Conservatives  had  never  apoken  ao 
well.  The  rej^ort  waa  ahown  up  bit  by  bit^  and  the  debaters  of  the 
left  were  put  to  silence.  M.  de  Theux  and  M.  Dechamps  spoke 
like  statesmen  ;  M.  B.  Dumortier,  the  unwearied  orator  of  the  right, 
whom  they  eall  the  Cathulic  zouave,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
report,  and  discomfittcel  the  left  by  producing  the  evidence  of  a 
whole  series  of  corrupt  practices  of  the  Liberals  throughout  the 
countr)'.  2s  one  of  the  ministers  spoke  during  the  debate.  When 
it  came  to  the  rote,  the  left  was  too  lar  committed  to  hold  back : 
for  five  montha  the  deputiea  of  Lonyain  had  been  exdnded  from  the 
Chamber;  during  their  absence  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp^  and  an 
important  law  of  public  works,  had  been  carried ;  the  whole  country 
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had  been  kept  in  suspense  by  the  inqairy ;  they  had  been  awkward 
OMiiq^h  to  make  a  left-handed  report,  and  had  spoken  strongly  in 
favour  of  setting  aside  the  return,  so  they  were  oblii^ed  to  vote  for 
it  The  right  wished  nothing  better  than  that  the  left  should  suc- 
ceed. Tt  kuew  tluit  its  candidates  were  quite  safe  at  Louvain,  more- 
over the  whole  country  was  convinced  that  elections  were  nowhere 
more  purely  conducted  than  at  Louvain.  Injustice  would  ouly  iujui  o 
its  authors,  Imt  the  LouYBiit  deetion  was  sel  addo. 

As  soon  as  tbe  news  was  telegraphed  to  Louvain,  X.  Tan  Bodcil 
instantly  Mred  for  the  polUng-day  vmj  oarriaga  and  every  liorse 
that  was  to  be  let  at  LotEVain,  Dicst,  and  Tirlemont,  and  ordtt^d 
dinoers  in  all  the  hotels  nearest  to  the  hustings.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  his  agents  through  the  villages,  and  in  a  few  days  was  com- 
pletely master  of  the  situation.  The  ministers  and  all  the  officials 
stretched  every  nerve  to  insure  success  to  their  party.  Among  the 
Liberal  candidates  were  the  burgomasters  of  Louvain,  Dicst,  and 
Tirlemont,  who  of  course  brouglit  all  their  influence  to  bear.  Both 
parties  set  up  firesh  newspapers ;  every  Belgian  had  a  finger  iu  the 
pie.  The  interests  of  religion  proved  strong  enongh  to  force  the 
Liberal  newspapers  of  Louvain  to  profess  pnmnmd  respect  towards 
the  clergy,  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  the  Catholic  religion. 
Next  they  had  to  go  in  against  the  fortification  of  Antwerp,  which 
was  always  unpopular  ;  then  they  had  to  cast  to  the  winds  the 
whole  ministerial  policy  ;  the  question  of  the  Roniagna,  in  which  the 
Liberals  take  a  side  against  the  Pope,  also  played  its  part ;  the  de- 
monstrations of  May  18.57,  and  the  agitation  against  the  convents, 
was  a  subject  of  reproach  agaiutit  the  Liberals ;  nothing  was  for- 
gotten. In  the  district  of  Lonvain  neither  man,  woman,  or  child 
spoke  of  any  thing  bnt  the  election.  The  special  oonstables  were  re- 
organised. Two  hundred  students  of  the  univerat  j,  among  whom 
many  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of  Belgium,  joined  them.  I 
cannot  remember  any  agitation  in  the  country  like  those  two  or 
three  weeks  at  Louvain.  The  10th  of  January  was  the  polling -day  j 
such  a  number  of  votes  was  never  ])olled  before.  Polities  or  amuse- 
ment had  drawn  together  their  votaries  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  land.  In  spite  of  the  frost  the  streets  were  full,  but  no  dis- 
turbance took  place,  and,  as  was  foreseen,  the  Couservative  candi- 
dates were  returned  by  a  majority  fiir  more  overwhelming  than  at 
first.  As  soon  as  the  result  was  known,  the  telegraph-offices  were 
blocked  up  with  newsmongers,  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  convey  the 
intelligence.  Many  of  the  moderate  Liberals  were  glad  that  tho 
ministry  were  defeated;  and  after  the  election  the  principal  Con- 
servatives of  the  Chamber  gave  a  dinner,  at  Brusselj^,  to  ^r.  Van 
Bockel,  who  made  a  very  instructive  speech  about  political  contests. 
Ten  men  like  him  would  soon  cluuigc  the  face  of  afTair-i  \n  I'elgium. 

But  this  electoral  r.Lritation  mu.st  not  lead  yow  to  j^np|)o>e  tliat 
politics  have  become  mere  popular  iu  Belgium.  The  Catholics  ouly 
bestir  themselves  when  the  Liberals  become  unbearable.  There  cau 
be  no  real  political  life  when  you  cannot  reckon  on  the  future ;  but 
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who  could  do  this  in  Belgium  f  In  the  Congress  of  Paris  Uiey  spoke 
•  of  the  almoinud  state  of  Italy;  every  body  now  knows  wliat  that 
meant   Thej  also  spoke^  of  the  neoeisify  of  nuualin^  the  Bdg^nm 
press.  When  they  held  this  langoage,  they  knew  that  either  our  eon- 

atitution  must  be  destroyed,  or  else  some  foreign  power  must  come 
and  do  it.  In  the  matter  of  Savoy,  they  have  spoken  of  the  natunl 
frontiers  of  France.  This  question  of  frontiers  is  much  clearer  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  coal-mines,  iron- 
foundries,  and  railroads;  the  port  of  Antwerp,  the  immense  prospe- 
rity of  the  country,  its  taxes,  which  are  not  more  than  one-half  or 
two-thirds  per  head  those  of  France, — all  these  are  temptations  to  a 
powerful  n^ghhour.  When  onee  war  hreaks  out  hetween  Fieanee 
and  England,  whieh  we  eonsider  here  to  be  rather  adjourned  than 
abandoned,  our  country  will  be  once  more  invaded  within  eightiand- 
forty  hours.  With  suoh  an  end  in  Tiew,  with  the  fear  of  having  no 
oonntiy  at  all  next  year,  with  what  spirit  can  we  enter  into  politics  t 

And  so  every  thing  runs  wild  in  our  government.  M.Tesch,  the 
minister  of  justice,  is  also  director  of  the  Great  Luxembourgh  Rail- 
way Company.  This  is  a  private  concern  to  which  government  has 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  interest;  it  is,  moreover,  a  company  in 
which  frauds  have  been  legally  proved,  l^urther,  for  many  years  it 
has  never  issued  any  regular  aooounts.  The  government  inspecter 
has  protested  against  tus  proceeding,  and  ag^nst  Bereral  others 
the  uke  kind.  The  newspapers  and  members  of  the  Chamber  have 
demanded  that  M.  Teseh  should  take  his  choice  of  the  place  of  min- 
ister of  the  government  or  of  director  of  the  railroad.  M.  Tesch  de- 
clines to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  got  the 
directors  of  the  railway  to  vote,  that  they  will  not  pay  the  inspector 
for  any  more  ^nsits.  Nevertheless,  the  inspector  has  not  resigned  ; 
and  the  ministry  dares  not  turn  him  out.  So  he  does  his  work  for 
nothing ;  but  he  has  got  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  the  miuistij 
looks  rather  smalL 

Every  nomination  is  a  job.  Belgians  can  no  longer  say,  *'tlie 
court  makes  decrees,  but  shows  no  favour."  In  many  of  our  towns 
the  only  justice  administered  is  a  liberal  one.  Lately,  M.  Tesch  no- 
minated one  of  his  old  colleagues  in  a  provincial  journal  to  be  the 
government  counsel  in  the  Tourt  of  Appeal  at  Ghent ;  a  nomination 
80  scandalous,  that  even  the  Liberal  newspapers  cried  out  against  it. 

In  all  the  dioceses  of  Iklgium,  addresses  to  the  Pope  have  been  . 
signed.    The  Bishop  of  Ghent  has  established  the  St.  Peter  s  pence,  ' 
and  reckons  upon  6nding  300,000  subscribers  in  his  diocese  only. 

When  you  have  to  write  a  history  of  the  last  year,  you  must  not 
forget  to  look  through  the  Belgian  CSatholic  newspapers:  they  give 
all  the  best  and  strongest  documents^  and  therefSwe  have  very  little 
circulation  in  France.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  how 
the  Pope's  encyclical  letter  eame  here,  and  into  France.  After  it  had 
been  printed  at  Rome,  the  Pope  shiit  up  nil  the  printers  for  a  few 
days  in  the  \'atican ;  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  2000  copies  to  the 
oonsul  at  Marseilles,  who  sent  them  as  letters  to  the  newspapers  and 
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the  Bishops.  So  Louis  Napoleon's  first  acquaintance  with  it  was 
through  the  Univers.  After  a  telegram  had  informed  the  Pope  that 
the  letter  had  appeared  iu  the  French  and  Belgian  newspapers,  the 
printers  were  released,  and  the  encgrdioal  letter  was  eommanioated  to 
the  Gardinals  and  to  the  Romans. 

Y.Z. 


Jpr»  Bogeri  Bacon  Opera  queedam  hactenus  inedUa,  Vol.  I.,  con- 
taising  hk  Opm  ttrtium,  0pm  mitnuu^  and  C<mpmidii/um  PkUosophim. 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.   (London  :  Longmwi.)   This  is  the 

fifteenth  volume  of  the  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  OfWt 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Muldle  Ages,  which  is  being  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  intrinsic 
worth,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all ;  for  it  is  the  only  book  which 
has  true  literary  merit,  and  whose  author  was  really  a  great  man. 

Roger  Bacon  was  horn  near  Ilchester,  in  Dorsetshire,  about 
1214;  his  family  was  rich,  and  in  the  quarrels  between  the  kings 
and  the  barons  of  the  time,  took  the  Royalist  side,  and  impoverished 
liidf  In  the  king  s  sendee.    Roger,  however,  took  to  letters ; 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  great  Robert  Groeteste,  Bishop  of  Uneoln, 
of  whom  he  ever  speaks  with  the  greatest  reverence,  as  the  most 
learned  ecclesiastic  that  had  lived  sinoe  the  days  of  Pope  Damasns. 
After  Bacon  had  spent  his  patrimony  of  2000/.  on  books  and  scien- 
tific apparatus,  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  whose  rules  forbade 
the  publication  of  any  thing  not  approved  by  the  authorities  of  the 
order.    For  this  reason,  though  he  had  been  studying  for  forty  years, 
he  had  as  yet  written  nothing  ;  but  the  fame  of  his  learning  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  Pope  Clement  IV.,  who  sent  him  a  letter,  com- 
manding him,  notwithstanding  any  command  of  superiors  or  constl- 
totion  m  his  order,  to  write  oat  fcnthwith  an  aooount  of  his  discove- 
ries, and  send  it  to  Rome.    Bacon  instantly  set  about  complying 
with  the  Pope's  reqnisition  ;  and  within  fifteen  or  eighteen  months 
he  had  composed  and  carefully  written  out  throe  large  works,  the 
Opiis  majus,  Opus  minuSf  and  Opus  iertium,  intended  to  serve  as 
three  distinct  introductions  or  prefaces  to  the  eiicycloptedical  work 
which  he  meditated,  and  a  great  j)art  of  wliich  he  lived  to  com- 
plete.   Six  of  the  seven  books  of  the  Opus  niajiui  were  published 
by  Dr.  Jebb  in  1733.    No  other  large  treatise  of  Bacon's  was 
ever  printed  till  thia  volnme  made  its  appearance.  It  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Opus  IsrCmm,  or  third  of  the  pre&ces ;  a  oonsiderable 
fragment  of  the  Opus  minus,  or  second  prefiaoe ;  and  a  work  entitled, 
OompmuUum  Stitdii  PhUooopkia,  written  in  1271. 

These  works  of  Bacon  are  all  as  much  personal  as  ])liilosophical ; 
he  is  as  much  occupied  in  showing  the  futiiity  of  the  learning  of  his 
yOL.  U.  KBW  SBEISS.  D  D 
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eontemporaries  as  in  establishing  his  own.  HIb  works  all  labour 
nnder  tiie  gnat  fallacy  of  the  age— that  God  and  Nalnxe  wero  seen 
hy  one  aet  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  that  it  required  aa  great  pnritj 
of  heart  to  understand  mathematics  as  to  comprehend  practicallj 
the  tmtlis  of  morals.  This  fallacy  branched  into  two  great  schools ; 
one  maintaining  that  the  theologinn^s  mind  was  so  illiiininntcHl  by 
the  study  of  divinity,  that  he  could,  without  a  separate  study,  see 
into  and  unravel  all  tho  mysteries  of  nature;  the  other,  tliat  the 
study  of  nature,  nuithematies,  lanLjuages,  physics,  and  cxjKriincntal 
science,  was  the  necessary'  preliminary  to  the  study  of  theology. 

Bacon  was  a  teacher  of  the  seoond  school ;  and  his  writings  are 
immenselT  interesting,  irom  their  ooDtroveraial  character,  and  the 
inmght  whidi  ti^ey  fiunish  into  the  state  of  study  in  the  thlrte»ith 
oentmy.  "The  aeoond  great  cause  of  error  is,  that  for  the  last 
forty  years  certain  students  have  arisen  and  dubbed  themselves 
masters  and  doctors  in  theolorry  and  philosophy,  when  they  have 
not  yet  acquired  any  tliin«x  pr<)j)erly  These  are  boys  with- 
out knowledije  of  tlicniselves,  or  the  world,  or  the  learned  tongues, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  who  yet  presume  to  study  theology,  wbir'Ii  re- 
quires all  Inuaau  wisdom  These  are  the  boys  of  the  two 

studying  orders,  like  Albert^  and  Thomas,  and  the  rest,  who  In 
general  enter  tiie  order  under  twenty  years  of  age,  ....  some- 
times when  thegr  are  onlj  ten,  when  it  is  impossible  th^  shonld 
have  any  real  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  immediatdj  on  their  en- 
trance, they  are  set  to  study  theology;  and  from  the  very  beginning 
of  these  orders  the  students  have  been  all  of  this  kind  ;  and  yet 
they  have  never  procured  any  external  instruction  in  philosoj»hy, 
but  have  investijjated  it  for  themselves  without  a  teacher,  thus 
making  tbetnselves  niastei*s  and  doctors  before  they  were  disciples." 

Bacon,  himself  a  Franciscan,  blames  his  own  order  as  much  as 
that  of  the  DominicanSi  though  he  only  mentioDa  the  Dominican 
teachers  Albert  the  Great  and  St.  Thomas,  who  were  certunly  no 
boys"  when  this  was  written,  in  1271.  St.  Thomas  was  bom  in 
1226,  went  to  study  under  Albert  at  Paris  in  1245,  and  in  1248 
was  appointed  joint  professor  with  Albert  at  CSologne^  being  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  This,  then,  was  an  old  grievance,  medi- 
tated on  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  not  removed  even  by  the 
enormous  reputation  which  St.  Thomas  had  since  acquired.  The 
chief  j>oiut  for  which  Bacon  blames  him  is,  his  complete  ignorance 
of  languages  and  natural  science, — an  ignorance  which  is  unques- 
tionable, but  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  excose  on  the  plea 
of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  times.  This  Tolome  of  Bacon's 
works  completely  disposes  of  that  plea,  and  shows  that  the  ridi- 
culous mistakes  of  the  scholastics  on  these  points  are  due  not  to  the 
times,  but  to  themselves,  and  to  the  exclusiyeneas  of  the  orders,  whidi 
refused  to  recognise  the  utility  of  any  science  wbieb  was  not  repre- 
sented within  their  own  body.  All  Bacon's  strictures  may  be  illus- 
trated from  St.  Thomas's  published  works.  In  his  commentary  on 
Moeihius  de  Consol,  F/Ul.,  we  find 
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"  Tihdm,  so  called  from  Titan,  which  means  sun ;  for  tm-  the 
sun  illumines  the  world,  so  docs  the  title  illumine  the  hook." 

His  spellinfj  is  curious  and  most  unscholarHkc,  though  it  illus- 
trates the  pronunciation  of  his  day,  and  throws  some  light  on  mo- 
dern words :  thus,  logica  he  spells  loyiXkf  showing  how  the  g  was 
guttural,  and  softened ;  rhytkma  he  spells  rigmOf  whence  perhaps 
our  word  *  risniarole.* 

"  Alcibiades  was  a  most  beantilbl  woman :  she  was  taken  to 
Aristotle  by  some  of  his  schokra.  The  sage  beheld  her,  and  said,  '  If 
men  had  lynx-eyea  to  see  through  opaque  bodies,  and  could  look 
beneath  her  skin,  she  would  ni»pe;ir  any  thing  but  beautiful/  " 

"Solera  is  eitlier  f^oliatnn  or  Sohn  in  arte  T  and  innumerable 
othei*s.  Bacon  justly  reprehends  the  scholastics  for  following  such 
blind  guides  as  llugutio,  Brito,  and  others,  from  whom  St.  Thomas 
took  moat  of  the  aboye  specimens  of  criticism,  when  they  might 
jiist  as  easily  follow  Briscian  and  the  more  classical  aQthors,  who* at 
least  knew  &e  languages  which  they  pretended  to  teach.  It  is  dear 
that  the  &nlis  of  tiie  scholastics  in  physical  science  were  mostly  due 
to  the  low  esteem  in  which  they  held  it,  or  to  their  opinion  that  theo* 
logy  contained  in  itself  all  physical  knowledge,  and  that  divines  were 
tauLjht  it  by  a  superior  process,  and  needed  no  study  or  instruction. 
Against  this  ojunion,  Bacon  lays  down  the  principle,  "Though  our 
knowledge  is  derived  from  three  sources,  authority,  reason,  and 
experience,  yet  authority  does  not  really  make  us  know  u  thing 
except  it  gives-  its  reason  :  it  does  not  give  understanding,  but  be- 
lief; for  we  beHeve  authority,  but  do  not  understand  because  of  it. 
Nor  can  reason  tell  whether  a  conclusion  is  yalid  or  sophistical, 
except  we  know  that  it  is  experimentally  proved  in  pTactice.**  Hence 
Bacon  laughed  at  the  current  ideas  of  the  elements  and  the  rest, 
which  were  built  on  authority,  on  bad  translations,  and  on  mere 
guess,  and  were  not  put  to  the  test  which  alone  can  prove  any  thing 
in  nature — the  test  of  experiment. 

But  Bacon  was  too  much  in  advance  of  his  age  :  all  the  interest 
which  it  had  to  give  to  philosophy  was  devoted  to  metaphysics  and 
theology ;.  accuracy  in  philology  or  natural  science  was  never  de> 
sired.  Bacon  sometimes  speaksi  almost  peevishly,  about  the  utter 
neglect,  and  even  the  suspicion,  into  which  he  feU  on  account  of  it, 
and  the  contempt  with  whidl  he  regarded  the  vulgus  and  those  who 
truckled  to  their  judgments  was  unbounded.  The  opinion  of  the 
vulgar  is  worthless.  All  \vise  men  have  contemned  their  ways* .  .  . 
Ignorance  is  sliameful,  and  wisdom  is  good  ;  therefore,  to  console 
themselves  for  their  ignorance,  men  despise  ever}'  thing  that  they  do 
not  know,  for  fear  of  seeming  ignorant  of  any  thing  worth  know- 
ing ;  aud  they  puff  off  wluitever  they  know,  or  think  they  know^not 
caring  whether  they  know  it  or  not)  but  wishing  to  seem  learned  to 
•the  foolish  mob,  and  hoping  to  conceal  their  ignosanee^  But  no 
judge  can  pronounce  in  a  cause  which  he  does  not  understand,  nor 
ou^t  ignorance  to  be  elevated  to  the  seat  of  judgment ;  hence  the 
error  is  enormonsy  to  think  that  one  ipay  despise  a  subject  because 
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he  is  ignorant  of  it.  Nor  do  devilish  persons  blush  to  denounce  to 
prelates,  and  princes,  and  people,  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  they 
mite  beoMifle  they  haswe  it  Bot ....  imprimmed  in  thdr  dark  igno- 
nnce,  they  htsre  no  right  to  oondemn  the  Kgfat  of  wndom,  in  le- 

Bpect  of  which  they  are  blind  as  moles  and  blear  at  bate,  and  like 
filthy  Bwine  covered  over  with  the  mud  of  ignoranoe  •  •  •  .  tiiej  do 

not  dare  to  know,  but  take  great  pains  to  remain  ignorant," 

The  i^ufffiis  of  our  own  day  is  as  deaf  to  metaphysical  research 
as  that  of  Bacon  was  to  ])liysical  science  :  Bacon's  fn*cat  namesake 
has  turned  the  tables,  and  lias  inaugurated  an  age  in  which  spiritual 
science  is  as  nmch  despised  as  the  knowledge  of  nature  was  before. 
But  among  religious  people,  where  the  tendencies  of  the  tbii-teeuth 
oentory  sdQ  linger,  there  may  be  sometimeB  lirand  the  yeiy  lanie 
spirit  which  BtMHi  denounces,  jealoiui  of  any  sMempt  to  hannoniae 
faith  with  the  diaooveriee  of  science,  and  ready  on  the  least  provoca- 
tion to  put  down  inquiries  which  seem  at  the  first  bhish  likely  to 
chock  the  prejudices  of  those  who  believe. 

The  volume  before  us  has  been  edited  under  diflRculties  ;  manu- 
scripts well-nigh  illegible  had  to  be  deei])hcred,  and  the  blunders  of 
ignorant  C()[)yi8ts  corrected.  This  is  a  kind  of  work  which  cannot 
be  done  in  a  hurry  -.  emendations  of  false  readings  will  not  come  at 
any  one's  bidding ;  they  must  be  waited  for  and  coaxed.  Close 
application  and  woridng  against  time  are  sore  to  put  thia  partioolar 
&culty  to  deep.  We  are  not,  thevefete,  snrpriaed  to  find  some  audi 
slips  as  that  at  p.  400,  where  cotuh'e  (quotidie),  tlie  reading  of  tiie 
Ms.,  has  puzzled  the  editor,  and  has  induced  bim  to  substitute  coi»* 
tinne,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  sense.  The  treatise  Compefi' 
diwu  *S'^Mf/»V  contains  several  similar  oversights.  But  where  the  editor 
has  done  his  work  so  well,  we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  blame 
him  for  the  few  slight  blemishes  whose  existence  be  shows  by  his 
preface  that  he  suspects. 

Lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Ilistori/.  By  James  Burton 
Robertson.  (Catholic  Publishing  Company,  18o9.)  The  CathoHc 
UniTendty  in  Dublin  is  distinguished  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
the  uniTcrsality  whidi  is  displayed  in  the  writings  of  its  professors. 
A  thorough  aoquaintance  with  the  general  literature  of  Europe  is 
shown  on  almost  every  page  of  the  AdatUMt  and  contrasts  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  with  the  narrow  tradition  and  the  limited  horizon  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Mr.  }{ol)ryts(Hi  has  long  since  vindicated 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a  useful  iiiter])reter  between  ourselves  and 
the  Catholic  mind  of  the  Continent;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  this  pub- 
lication of  various  lectures  mostly  delivered  before  the  students  at 
Dublin,  part  of  them  relating  to  different  points  of  ancient  history, 
partly  to  the  development  of  the  modem  state  in  France,  Spain,  and 
England.  A  course  of  historical  lectures  necessarily  embraces  but 
a  very  small  part,  and  very  little  of  the  substance,  of  history.  Their 
value  consists  either  in  the  leading  ideas,  by  which  they  teach  stu- 
dents to  consider  the  subject,  or  in  giving  them  the  taste  and  the 
habit  of  a  scientific  and  critical  method  of  study.   As  might  be  er- 
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pected  from  the  translalov  of  Schlegel,  the  fonner  is  the  plan  which 
llr.  BobertBon  ponnes.  His  leetares  on  antiquity  are  disconnected 
and  inoompIete»  even  in  the  narrow  range  over  which  they  extend; 
and  the  author  does  not  seem  at  home  iu  the  subject.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  definite  poli- 
tical theory  by  the  examples  of  modem  history,  in  which  he  is  greatly 
interested,  and  speaks  with  zeal  and  knowledge.  The  state,  says 
Mr.  Robertson,  is  indirectly  of  divine  origin,  not  directly,  like  the 
family  and  the  Church  ;  and  civil  authority  is  not  immediately  or- 
daiue<l  ot  God,  but  is  the  natural  dcvclo]>ment  of  domestic  authority. 
Consequently,  the  form  iu  which  it  is  naturally  governed  is  the  same 
as  that  by  which  the  fiunily  is  goTemed.  "  Boyalty  is  tiie  ema- 
nation of  patemtlyy"  and  the  republic  is  either  a  oomiption  of  mon- 
archy, or  a  municipality  detached  from  it.  The  ideal  state  is  a 
monarchy  in  wluch  the  inferior  orders  are  raised  to  a  participation  in 
power.  This  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  but  was  injured  by  the  exor- 
bitiint  increase  of  the  royal  power,  and  has  been  partly  preserved  only 
iu  England  by  the  revolution  which  confined  the  power  of  the  king. 
With  this  theory,  whicli  his  lectures  on  modern  history  serve  to- 
illustrate,  Mr.  Robertson  endeavours  to  make  a  compromise  between 
what  we  should  caH  the  Christian  notion  of  the  state  and  political 
rationalism.  In  denying  the  durectiy  divine  origin  of  dvil  power, 
he  has  on  his  side  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  oldor  OathoUc  wiiters 
as  well  as  the  pojiular  voice  of  the  day.  Bat  whilst  he  differs  with 
the  latter  in  allowing  too  much  for  the  influence  of  the  divine  will, 
we  are  compelled  to  differ  with  him  because  he  does  not  allow  enoi^h. 
In  our  conviction  the  true  view  of  tlic  ori^'in  and  nature  of  tiic  state, 
and  the  only  one  which  must  not  inevitably  succumb  to  the  revolu- 
tionary lo<,nc,  is  tluit  which  recognises  in  the  stale  the  same  divine 
oriirin  and  the  same  ends  as  in  the  Church,  which  holds  that  it  belun^s 
as  much  to  the  primitive  easence  of  a  nation  as  its  language,  and  that 
it  onites  men  together  by  a  monJi  not  like  fiunily  and  sooiety,  by  a» 
natural  and  sensible  bond.  With  this  exception,  however,  we  admit 
Mr.  Boberison's  notion,  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian state  snbsisted,  though  never  realised  There  never  was  a  period 
in  which  men  did  not  look  backward,  or  in  which  the  Church  did  not 
teach  them  to  look  forward,  to  a  better  time.  It  was  the  business 
of  modern  history  further  to  develoj)  the  system  to  which  the  me- 
diceval  polity  tended ;  and  this  it  failed  to  do  because  of  the  inordi- 
nate growth,  not,  as  our  author  says,  of  the  power  of  the  king  only, 
but  of  the  power  of  the  state.  State-absolutism,  not  royal  absolut- 
ism, is  the  modem  danger  against  which  neither  representative  go- 
vernment nor  democracy  can  defend  ns,  and  which  revolution  greatly 
aggravates.  If  we  do  not  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  led  con- 
stantly astray  by  forms  to  overlook  the  subetance,  to  confound  free- 
dmn  of  qpeech  with  freedom  of  action,  to  think  that  right  is  saleB 
against  majorities  than  against  t}Tants,  that  liberty  is  permanently 
safer  in  Belgium,  Piedmont,  or  the  United  States,  than  in  France, 
Eussia,  or  I«]aples. 
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We  hsLve  dwelt  upon  tb<e  few  poiots  on  which  we  differ  with  titf 
political  theoiy  of  onr  author,  because  we  believe  that  he  attaches 
more  importance  to  it  than  to  the  historical  iUustrations  by  which 
he  has  worked  it  out.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  will  only  re- 
conmieiul  King  riiilij)  II.  to  his  greater  indulgence  and,  we  would 
add,  greater  justice.  We  observe  that  the  most  violent  attack  upon 
him,  Mr.  Motleys  liise  of  Ove.  Dutch  Uepublic,  is  not  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bobertson.  We  confidently  request  him  to  read  it>  and  to  read  also 
the  refutation  of  it  by  Mathiaa  Koch. 

CatnUUa  an  the  Fasaian  of  our  Lord  Jenu  Chrui,  Tto  Words 
and  Music  by  St.  Alphonsus  M.  de  Liguoro  (composed  in  1760). 
Arranged  for  the  Oi^fan  or  Pianoforte  by  the  Chcv.  F.  W.  de  Li- 
guoro. (John  Philp,  7  Orchard  Street,  Loudon,  1860.)  This  piece 
of  music  is  well  worth  noticing  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  as  well 
as  for  the  interest  that  must  always  attach  to  the  by-works  and  the 
recreations  of  Saints.  Without  subscribing  to  the  exaggerated  and 
uncalled-for  declaration  of  the  publisher,  that  the  Stabat  of  IVrgolesi 
is  not  equal  to  tliis  admirable  composition  of  St.  Alphonsus,  we  may 
safely  say  that,  though  it  is  rather  tedious,  and  somewhat  overbur- 
dened with  repetitions,  it  is  both  a  graceful  and  learned  oompoeitiou, 
and  in  melodiousness  certainly  above  the  aversffe  musical  coropoei- 
tions  of  the  period— just  one  year  after  tiie  deau  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

St.  Alphonsus  probaUy  designed  this  composition  to  be  euag  in 
church.  Its  accoinj)aninicDt  of^olin  obligator  and  the  passionate 
melodies  given  to  the  Rtdentore  and  the  amifna  as  they  address  each 
other  as  0  cam,  and  into  Tresor,  into  f>ene,  afford  a  striking  refuta- 
tion of  all  those  who  think  that  Saints  can  only  sing  Gregorian.  St. 
Alphonsus  evidently  wished  to  keep  sacred  nmsic  up  to  the  level  of 
seculai*;  and  in  these  times  we  cannot  at  all  fancy  that  he  woukl 
countenance  the  musical  puritanism  that  b  attempting  to  banish 
from  church  intricate  and  melodious  mumc  and  feniale  voices — the 
only  Toices  that  can  execute  this  music  with  precision. 

One  word  to  the  publisher.  In  days  when  we  can  buy  all 
Beethoven's  or  Moiart's  sonatas  for  a  guinea,  it  is  rather  bold  to 
charge  half-a-guinea  for  twenty-two  pages  of  music,  printed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  cheap  way,  not  over-correctly,  and  with  so  little 
judgment,  that  a  whole  page  (p.  4)  is  taken  up  with  about  three 
chords  ;  while  on  another  (p.  9),  intricate  passages  are  so  crowded, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  them,  even  if  there  was  no  note 
misplaced.  We  are  told,  also,  that  the  Ms.  of  the  CSantata,  with 
autographic  corrections,  was  found  in  the  Boyal  librscy  of  the 
British  Museum.  No  hint  is  given  us  of  the  nature  of  the  proof 
that  the  music  is  really  that  of  St.  Alphonsus,  or  that  the  corrections 
are  really  in  his  handwriting.  All  these  things  are  serious  £sults 
in  fm  editor,  and  should  be  corrected  if  Mr.  Philp  intends  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  selection  of  *'  classical  music  of  the  school  of  Scarlatti." 
But  with  all  theae  drawbacks,  we  must  thank  both  editor  and  i)ub- 
lishcr  for  a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  stock  of  good  ecclesi- 
astical music. 
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Some  »candal  was  excited,  towards 
the  end  of  December,  in  Irelund,  by 
tlie  appointment  of  a  Catholic  M.P. 
to  be  jimior  coun&cl  on  circuit  to  the 
department  of  Woods  and  Foreata. 
The  cau^e  of  independent  oppusiiion 
seemed  to  be  compromised  by  ihih  de- 
fection uu  the  part  of  ageutlemaii  who 
waa  understood  to  belong  to  that 
party.  To  those  who  desire  political 
independence  in  Catholic  public  men 
it  ia  of  leas  vital  interest,  wt  we  know 
aome  who  have  held  office  with  real 
advanta«2;e  to  the  whole  body,  and 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  sacrihcc 
office  when  they  thought  their  fel- 
low -  Catholics  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  government.  The  ques- 
tion  attaches  to  the  constituenciea 
as  much  aa  to  the  lepreaentativea. 
"SVheu  voters  seek  government  pa- 
tronage through  their  members, 
they  cannot  be  aurpriaed  if  their 
members  sometimes  seek  the  same 
for  themselves.  Burke  h;is  u  lesson 
for  both  parties,  •*  A  patronage- 
diapensing  member  of  parliumcut 
mnv.  while  he  botravs  every  valuable 
interest  of  the  kingdom,  be  a  bene- 
factor, a  patron,  a  nther,  a  guardian- 
angel  to  his  borough;"  and  again, 
"  It  is  better  if  a  member  were  not 
to  be  influenced.  But  of  all  modes 
of  influence,  a  place  under  govern- 
ment is  the  least  disgraceful  to  the 
man  who  holds  it,  and  by  fax  the 
most  aafe  to  the  country.  I  would 
not  shut  out  that  sort  of  Influence 
which  is  open  and  visible,  which  is 
coimected  with  the  dignity  and  ser- 
vice of  the  atate,  when  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  prevent  the  influence  of 
contracts,  of  subscriptions,  of  direct 
bribery,  and  thoae  innumerable  me- 
thods of  clandestine  corruption  which 
are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the 
court,  and  wluch  will  be  applied  as 
long  as  these  means  of  corruption 
and  the  disposition  to  bo  corrupted 
have  existence  amongst  us"  ^WitrAs, 
J30\,  322). 


The  demonstrations  in  Ireland  in 

favour  of  the  Pope  have  been  kept 
up  with  unabated  vigour ;  there  has 
been  no  lay  addreaa  in  that  part  of  Uie 
kini;Jom  precbely  answering  to  that 
of  the  English  Catholics ;  but  an  ad- 
dreaa to  Lord  Palmmton  was  signed 
by  some  leading  men,  which  afiirmed 
the  expediency  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Vope,  in  order  thai  he 
may  be  *'  free  to  exercise  hia  apiritual 
authority  over  Catholics  of  all  na- 
tions, ujil'ettered  by  the  feelmg  of  de- 
pendence on  any  particular  state 
asserted  that  theFope,  it  k  it  to  him- 
self, would  carry  out  the  reforms  of 
which  the  beginning  of  his  reign  af- 
forded so  bright  a  promise,  and  Uiat 
it  was  tlurefore  unjust  to  attribute 
the  alleged  misgovemuunt  of  liis 
Statea  to  him;  and  which  finally 
asked  Lord  Palmcrston  and  the  mi- 
nistry, in  consideration  of  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  the  Catholic  bodv, 
and  the  inttuenoe  which  they  ahould 
justly  exercise  on  the  councils  of 
Ensland,  **  to  promote,  or  concur  in 
sucn  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy 
as,  while  it  provides  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Italian  people,  will  secure  the 
integrity,  independence,  and  neutral- 
ity of  the  Holy  See."  Serioua  ob- 
jections might  perhaps  be  raised 
against  some  parts  of  this  document, 
though  not  against  the  substance  of 
it.  Its  general  defence  was  taken 
up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Umtcd  in  principle  and  object," 
says  Dr.  CuUen,  **  and  more  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected,  wc  must,  in 
the  employment  of  means  to  effect 
our  purpose,  leave  room  for,  and  wise- 
ly tolerate  difference  of  opinion." 
As  to  the  objection  that  Catholics 
ought  not  to  address  themselTea  to 
Lord  Palmerston  at  all,  the  Ardklii- 
shop  observes,  "  It  would  be  most  de- 
sirable that  no  Protestant  statesman 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
matters  which  so  nearly  concern  our 
religion.  But,  unhappily,  if  a  Con- 
gress be  held,  not  only  English  Pro- 
♦Mtaiit^  hut  Gtiaak.  ■Ah^amadw  and 
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Prassian  erangelicals,  will  consider 
it  theix  right  to  vote  on  the  various 

questioaa  now  pending  If  this 

be  the  case,  why  not  remind  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  that  he 
will  lose  the  confidence  of  several 
niillionB  of  htf  Majesty's  subjects  if 
he  takes  any  part  ag;ainst  the  riglits 
of  the  Pope,  and  consequently  that 
it  is  expedient  tat  lum  to  support  the 
independence,  inte<irity,  und  neu- 
trality of  the  dominions  of  the  Pope. ' ' 
This  remark  is  the  more  weighty,  be- 
eanse  it  is  to  these  non- Catholic 
states  that  thv  Pope  owed  the  resto- 
raiion  of  the  Legations  at  the  Con- 
gress of '^^^enna,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  he  must  yet  have  recourse  as 
the  upholders  ot  li  gidmacy  against 
the  revolutionary  urinciples  which 
pnnU  in  all  the  Catholic  states  of 
iOtttibem  Europe.  The  Archbishop 
then  deolares,  that  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Catholio  affldrs  the  Tones 
are  as  objectionable  as  the  Whigs. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  have 
any  thing  to  expect  Iroin  the  party 
li^db  hM  for  its  leaders  most  bitter 
opponents  of  Catholicity,  and  rests 
in  Ireland  for  its  support  on  the 
Orange  lodgesofthisconntry.  While 
Lord  Deiby  proclaims  the  Pope's 
territory  a  plajjue-^pot,  and  Lord 
Maluiesbury  and  Mr.  Disraeli  call  for 
its  diamemoennent,  and  Lord  Ellen- 
limrough  subscribes  money  for  the 
purchase  of  a  million  of  musket^i  to 
arm  the  rebels  of  the  Pope's  States,  l 
■MSt  contess  that  I  find  myself  em- 
barrassed to  nu\ke  a  choice  between 
the  aid  of  Lord  Palmerstou  und  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  I  oannot  but  pray 
that  his  Holiness  may  ho  preserved 
from  the  affectionate  care  and  protec- 
tion of  both  parties." 

The  chief  meetings  of  Catholics  in 
England  have  been  those  of  New- 
casUe-on-Tyne,  Jan.  23,  when  6000 
uerMns  assembled,  and  we»e  ad- 
dressed by  Father  Suffield  and  many 
of  our  northern  notables ;  and  that 
of  Birmingham,  Feb.  14,  when  7000 
pcnoas  wese  pre^nt.  The  Bishop 
made  a  very  careful  statement  of  the 
progress  of  events  in  Italy,  which  is 
weU  troith  reading.  One  sentence 
wUl,  we  think,  appear  open  to  criti- 
cism. The  Pope,  he  says,  "  imposes 
respect  on  his  subjects,  and  gives 
Ifaem  happiness.  Is  not  this  the  sub- 
lime egaa  of  all  govewiment?  And 


why  do  men  enter  into  the  strife  of 
political  life,  but  because  they  think 
they  have  not  got  these  Uessingsl 
To  enter  into  political  strife  when 
happiness  is  given,  is  to  destroy  that 
happiness."  The  fact  we  believe  to 
be,  that  as  men  are  better  governed, 
they  become  better  instructt  d.  have  • 
more  leisure,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
desire  more  ardently  to  exercise  the 
higher  functions  of  the  mind.  But 
as  the  pliilo^opher  witnesses,  man  is 
a  political  being,  and  his  most  ab- 
sorbing and  interesting  earthly  pur- 
suit is  exactly  "the  strife  of  political 
life,"  which  is  onlv  the  perfect  de- 
Tilopment  of  social  life.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  subjects  of  the  Pqpe 
are  ex  vi  termini  deprived  of  political 
action,  that  would  be  an  invincible 
argument  againat  the  mainteBance  of 
the  temporal  power.  The  speech  of 
Bishop  UUathome  is,  however,  de> 
eidedly  the  meet  dabontte  argument 
that  the  great  controversy  has  called 
forth  in  England,  and  will  do  good 
and  permanent  service  if  published 
separately.  We  hope,  if  that  is  dene^ 
that  some  inaccuracies  of  statement 
will  bo  removed  which  would  scxi- 
ottsly  impair  its  authority. 

Feb.  14.  Mr.  Spooner  renewed  liis 
usual  motion  against  the  Maynooth 
grant,  which  was  negatived  without 
any  debate.  The  uiort  diseusirica 
whicli  took  place  on  this  occasion 
was  remarkable,  because  the  veteran 
performer  announced  that  it  would 
probably  be  his  last  appearance  in 
the  character  which  has  made  him 
famouri,  and  because  it  appears  that 
he  is  not  to  go  without  leaving  be* 
hind  him  a  worthy  succe^or  in  the 
person  of  his  disciple,  Mr.  Long.  In- 
deed wedo  not  doubt  that  there  are  in 
the  coxintry  five  hundred  as  good  as 
he.  But  the  difference  between  ilr. 
bpooner  and  his  follower  is,  that  the 
latter  took  higher  ground  than  is  now 
customary  with  no-popery  leaders. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  disloyalty 
of  the  Lnsh  Catholics,  the  teaching 
at  Maynooth,  the  doubt  Cattiolisa 
arc  supposed  to  entertain  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  taynl  family,  which 
have  ftunished  an  argument  whicli 
was  powerful  in  Elizjibcth's  reign. 
It  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
Established  Church  as  of  the  State, 
that  Itlaynooth  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  its  auppliea ;  not  becanae  Osdio* 
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Eoism  is,  in  die  words  of  Lovd  Derby, 

religiously  corrupt,  but  because  il  is 
politically  dangerous.  Now  the  ar- 
goment  that  every  goremmant  must 
profess  some  religion,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  support  other  religions, 
afforded  much  hrmer  ground  for  at- 
tacks on  theMaynooth  grant,  and  was 
founded  on  a  principle  which  most 
Catholic  goveruments  liave  lolluwed. 
Bnt  thi«  consideration  luM  loat  much 
of  its  power  in  tlic  political  world, 
and  now  it  is  the  fear  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  that  predominates  among  men 
who  aae  the  jealousy  with  which,  in 
other  countries,  the  Church  is  often 
regarded;  who  know  that  in  many 
Catholic  states  her  freedom  has  been 
taken  from  her,  the  limits  and  man- 
ner of  her  teaching  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  her,  whilst  her  hands  have 
been  fettered  and  htf  mouth  gagged 
in  order  that  her  natunil  iuHutnce 
might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  sys- 
tems of  policy.  The  eacample  of  Ca- 
tholic countries  undoubtedly  con- 
firms these  men  in  their  idcu  that  Ca- 
tholicism id  essentially  opposed  to 
good  government,  but  may  be  abridg- 
ed and  adapted  to  suit  even  Protes- 
tant views.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  eziatenoe  on  one  side  of  a 
party  which  fisrgeta  the  things  that 
arc  Cnwar's,  provokes  on  the  other 
side  an  oblivion  ui  the  tliiugM  ihut 
are  CK>d*a.  Abroad,  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  has  often  been  curtailed 
for  the  sake,  not  of  another  religion, 
but  of  the  State.  Now  in  a  freeooun* 
try  the  faith  of  the  minority  is  se- 
cure, and  this  is  a  test  ol  a  country 
which  tends  towards  ixeedom.  lii 
Prussia  the  Church  enjoys  greater 
liberty  than  she  possessed  before  the 
Concordat  In  Austria.  It  is  instruc- 
tive for  the  political  character  of  the 
two  states  to  compare  the  decrees  re- 
lative lo  Protestants  issued  last  year 
by  the  inhdel  government  of  I'lauco 
with  the  Protestant  Patent  in  Aus- 
tria, where,  since  the  Concordat,  the 
Protest;)  11  ts  have  obtained  conces- 
sions and  securities  for  which  the 
Catholics  of  this  eomitiy  are  itfU 
iraiiaiy  atniggUng. 


The  nathnattt  for  the  navy  arc  in- 
creased, not  only  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  on  a  level  with  the  growing 
foloe  of  fiweign  oouiitriei»  bin  by  the 


necessity  of  going  on  with  the  total 
reconstruction  of  our  fleet,  which 
steam  has  made  necessary,  and  which 
is  still  fiur  from  being  completed. 
"  It  behoves  us,"  said  Lord  Paget  in 
brin^inc  in  the  naval  estimates,  "  im- 
mediat^y  to  set  to  work  to  regain 
that  superiority  of  which  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  has  temporarily 
deprived  us."  The  strength  of  our 
fleet  is  directly  determined  by  that 
of  the  fleets  of  the  other  maritime 
powers,  France  and  Kussia.  These 
are  now  ostensibly  our  only  formid- 
able competitors.  In  the  old  war 
we  had  many  other  cneinics  to  en- 
counter at  sea.  lu  the  year  1800,  we 
had  captured  25  shipe  of  the  line, 
and  64  irigates  and  sloops  from  the 
Dutch  ;  8  ships  of  the  line,  07  fri- 
gates and  sloops  Irom  the  Spaniards  ; 
besides  46  shipa  (rf  the  line,  and  276 
otlier  men-of-war  from  the  French. 
Afterwards,  17  ships  of  the  line  were 
taken  or  destroyed  at  Trafal^sr;  and 
in  1807  we  seized  the  Danish  fleet, 
consistinj^  of  IH  ships  of  the  line, 
and  lu  irigates.  In  this  way  our 
maritime  ai^Nremacy  was  obtstned, 
and  three  naval  powers  permanently 
destroyed.  But  Prance  has  formed 
a  new  fleet,  which  is  still  untried, 
but  which  is,  in  numbers  and  arma- 
ment, extremely  powerful.  Their 
force  is  as  follows :  ships  of  the  line 
afloat,  32 ;  binldfaig,  6;  fligatea  afloat, 
34  ;  building,  13  ;  corvettes  afloat, 
17  ;  building,  2  ;  gimboats  afloat, 
39  ;  building,  29  ;  including  all  other 
men-of-war,  244  8team<«hipa  afloat, 
and  Gl  building.  Among  the  latter 
are  live  iron-cased  ships.  Most  of 
those  whidi  are  buikhng  might  be 
launched  in  a  few  werks  ;  and  al* 
though  the  greater  part  of  those 
afloat  are  in  reserve,  still  every  one 
of  those  244  vessels  could  bemanned 
and  sent  to  sea  in  a  very  few  weeks. 
At  the  same  time  the  Russians  are 
making  great  efibrts  to  improve  ^eir 
navy.  In  this  they  are  eagerly  and 
efliciently  assisted  by  the  Americtms, 
who  build  many  of  their  ships,  and 
moat  of  their  machinery,  and  who 
have  a  political  as  well  as  a  commer- 
cial otigect  in  so  assisting  them.  At 
the  dose  of  the  late  vrar,  an  Hnglirii 
traveller  met  a  party  of  American 
engineers  and  contractors  in  the  Bal- 
tic, and  heard  them  declare  that  the 
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the  first  in  the  world.  The  secret 
of  its  increase,  and  in  great  part  of 
its  efficiency,  lies  in  the  league  with 
the  Americans.  It  now  consists  of 
the  following  force  :  ships  of  the  line 
afloat,  9  \  building,  9  ;  frigates  afloat 
18  ;  buDding,  3 ;  oonrettM  afloat,  10 ; 
buiUling,  11;  gunboats  afloat,  U'2  ; 
building,  25  ;  all  other  men-of-war 
included,  187  steaiu-vcbsels  aHoat, 
and  IS  building. 

The  present  naval  force  of  England 
amounts  to  4b  line-of-baitle  ships 
afloat,  of  which  28  are  steamen,  and 
11  building,  two  of  which  are  to  be 
launched  within  the  next  two  months, 
and  eight  more  within  the  year. 
Flrigates,  84  afloat,  9  building  or* con- 
vening ;  corvettes,  16  afloat,  o  build- 
ing ;  sloops,  bO  aHoat,  and  Id  building: 
gunboats,  169  afloat,  28  building ; 
besides  4  iron-cased  ships,  two  of 
r.ono  t(.ns  and  two  of  33G8  tons  each, 
in  all,  Ob  men-of-war  of  40,000  tons 
in  the  aggregate ;  and  18,800  hoxae- 
power,  at  657.  \os.  each  horse-power, 
all  to  be  added  to  the  Heet  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The  crewi  are  to  be 
increased  by  11,700  men  and  boys. 
All  the  ships  in  commission  are  fully 
maimed,  and  there  is  uo  diificulty  lu 
getting  men.  But  the  naval  reserve 
st  henu",  wliich  it  was  hoped  would 
give  a  force  of  30,000  men,  has  not 
been  successful,  as  the  leamen  are 
afl«id  that  if  they  TQlunteer  for  the 
reserve  they  will  be  employed  at 
unce  on  active  service.  At  present 
the  total  force  of  seamenand  marines 
afloat  and  for  the  coast-guard  service 
is  85,500.  There  arc  55  men-of-war, 
but  no  ships  of  the  line,  in  China. 

The  army  for  India  amounts  this 
yejir  to  9l',  r.M)  men,  and  the  home 
army  to  143,302;  in  all,  235,852. 
The  aetual  increase  over  last  year  is 
only  6,456.  By  far  tlie  smallest,  and 
far  the  most  expensive  of  all  the 
great  armies. 

On  Friday,  February  17,  in  moving 
the  army  estimates,  ^ir,  Sidney  Her- 
bert described  as  follows  tlie  relative 
proportion  of  the  army  to  the  whole 
population  in  different  countries : 
*•  in  England,  with  a  population  of 
28,000,000,  you  luive  an  army  of 
220,000,  being  a  force  in  pioportion 
to  your  population  of  one  to  128 
persons.  In  France,  with  a  populu- 
turn  of  86.000, 000,  you  have  an  army 
of  878,000  men,  which,  anind  you. 


is  the  number  taken  from  the  estl* 
mates,  that  hardly  ever  agree  with 
the  number  actually  borne  on  the 
army.  That  is  one  in  95.  In  Russia* 
with  a  population  of  65,000,000,  the 
army  numbers  900,000,  which  is  one 
in  72.  Li  Austria,  with  a  population 
of  40,000,000,  there  is  an  army  of 
587,000,  or  one  in  68.  In  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  17,000,000, 
there  is  an  army  of  211,000,  or  one 
in  80.  In  Spain,  with  a  population 
of  17.000,000,  there  is  an  army  of 
142,000,  or  one  in  119.  That  com- 
parison, it  will  be  seen,  puts  England 
lowest  in  proportion  of  troops  to  the 
population." 

The  total  outlay  upon  the  two  arras 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  29,700,000/., 
being  an  increase  of  3,618,000/.  on 
the  vote  of  last  year,  and  very  nearly 
double  the  vote  of  1852. 

This  great  increase  of  expenditure, 
due  partly  to  the  state  of  European 
politics,  partly  to  the  China  war, 
aggravated  by  a  loss  of  revenue  from 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
had  tobepvoridedforintheBudget, 
which  waa introduced  in  a  apaeitt  of 
four  hours,  on  KUh  February — a  day 
memorable  in  the  aimuls  oi  hnance. 
The  rapenditure  is  eatimated  at 
70,100,000/.,  and  the  income  stood  at 
60,700,000/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
9,400,000/.  The  Chmcee  war  causes 
an  excess  of  1,170,000/.  in  the  war 
estimates,  and  the  French  treaty 
produces  a  deficiency  in  the  customs 
of  640,000/.  In  addition  to  tins,  a 
further  extensive  measure  is  proposed 
for  the  alteration  of  the  customs' 
duties. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  We  propose 
to  abolish,  entirely  and  immediately, 
the  duty  on  butter,  which  yields 
95,000/. ;  the  duty  on  tallow,  which 
yields  87,000/. ;  the  duty  on  cheese, 
which  yields  44,000/. ;  on  oranges 
and  lemons,  yielding  32,000/. ;  on 
egga,  22,000/.  ':  on  nuts,  12,0001.;  on 
nutmegs,  11,000/,  ;  paper.  10,000/.; 
liquorice,  9000/.;  dates,  7000/.;  and 
various  other  minor  articlea,  the  to- 
tal of  these  abolitions  amounting  to 
382,000/.  I  propose  likewise  a  re- 
duction of  duties  upon  five  articles 
of  great  importance,  one  of  which 
strikes  at  the  principal  difierential 
duty,  except  those  which  we  have 
killed  by  the  French  treaty— namely, 
the  du^  OB  timber.  I  prapoae  to 
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yedaoe  the  duty  on  timber  from  | 

T*.  6d.  and  15«.  to  the  colonial  rate  | 
of  1*.  and  2a-.  There  will  be  a  relief  i 
of  400,000/.  to  the  cuntiumcr,  but 
a  conaidereble  reoorery  by  increased 
consumption.  The  next  article,  the 
duty  on  which  I  DTopose  to  reduce, 
^tn  the  approval  of  the  House,  is 
the  duty  on  currants.  There  is  no 
article  of  greater  importance  to  the 
mass  of  the  community.  All  those 
of  the  labouring  classes  who  are  in 
good  circumstances  are  large  con- 
sumers of  currants.  The  duty  on 
eunrants  ought  to  hare  been  reaneed 
man^  yean  ago ;  but  it  w;is  impossi- 
ble, m  conseqticnce  of  the  almost  en- 
tire failure  ot  the  crop,  which  made 
it  impracticable  to  act  upon  the  con- 
sumption by  the  reduction  of  the 
duty.  The  duty  on  cunauts  is  now 
16$.  9d. ;  we  propose  to  reduce  it  to 
7s.  per  cwt-,  which  will  involve  a 
loss  of  1 70,000/.  This,  however,  mil 
be  compensated  by  increased  con- 
sumption. We  propose  to  reduce 
the  uuty  on  raisins  trom  10.v,  to  7*'. ; 
on  figs,  frtim  10a.  to  7*.  I  also  pro- 
pose to  reduce  a  duty,  with  regard  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  give  a  further 
expbmatiuii  -the  duty  on  hops.  I 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  hops 
from  4fifl.  to  lis.  The  total  amount 
of  thc.'^e  reductions  will  be  650,000/. 
and  the  abolitions  382,000/.  There 
will  be  a  small  article  of  blacking, 
lirhieh  will  be  post])oned,  making  a 
gross  loss  of  1,0;J6,000/.,  but  the  m- 
crease  of  consumption  will  only  en- 
tail a  totsl  loss,  as  estimated,  of 
910,000/." 

The  abolition  of  the  excise  duty 
on  paper  will  involve  u  loss  to  tlie 
revenue  of  l,000,000t  It  was  de- 
fended as  follows  :  **  Above  all,  let 
me  say  the  great  advantage  of  tliis 
change,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majestv's  Govern- 
ment, is,  that  you  will  ])runi()te  a 
diffused  demand,  and  a  demand  lor 
rural  labour;  that  you  will  not 
merely  stimulate  the  process  of  mass- 
ing people  in  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry, but  the  demand  for  labour 
all  over  the  coimtry.  Where  there 
are  streams,  where  there  are  villages, 
where  there  is  pure  and  good  air,  and 
tolerable  access,  there  are  the  places 
where  the  paper  manufaoture  de- 
lights to  rest  itself." 

The  portion  of  the  Budget  relating 


to  remission  or  loss  of  payments  is 

summed  up  thus  :  "  The  number  of 
articles  subject  to  customs'  duties  in 
1842  was  1052;  in  1845,  1163  ar- 
ticles ;  for  I  must  remind  the  House 
that  the  fust  operation  of  the  reform 
of  the  tariff  was  to  multiply  the 
number  of  articles,  in  eonsequence 
of  an  increase  ci  the  headings  under 
which  they  were  specified.  In  1853, 
the  number  of  articles  was  466 ;  in 
IBM,  419.  After  the  changes  now 
proposed  are  adopted,  without  al- 
lowing for  a  few  subdivisions,  such 
as  the  specification  of  two  or  three 
classes  of  sugar,  the  whole  number 
of  articles  remaining  on  the  tariff 
will  be  48.  There  are  three  ciasiies 
of  articles,  including  in  all  16,  such 
as  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  coffee, 
timber,  raisins,  &c.,  which  arc  ii\  re- 
ality the  only  articles  that  will  be 
retmned  on  the  tariff  for  purposes  of 
revenue.  Besides  those  15  articles, 
there  are  20  which,  thouuh  yieldiiig 
revenue,  are  only  retained  on  special 
grounds.  Thus  five  articles  are  re- 
tained on  account  of  countervailing 
duties  on  domestic  articles,  and  24 
on  aocotmt  of  their  resemblance  to 
one  or  other  of  the  15  articles  I  have 
adverted  to.  We  could  not,  for  ex- 
ample, admit  eau-de-Cologne  free  of 
duty  while  there  is  a  duty  on  brandy. 
It  thus  follows  that  your  customs' 
revenue  will  be  derived  substantially 
from  15  artides.  That  is  a  result 
^\hich  I  liupo  custom-hnuse  reform- 
ers will  be  of  opinion  justifies  the 
changes  we  have  made.  There  irill 
be  a  relief  from  indirect  taxation  of 
about  4,000,000/.  Out  of  that, 
1,000,000/.  paper  duty  will  go  di- 
rectly to  stimulate  the  demand  fw 
rural  labour;  1.800,000/.,  or  the 
greater  part  of  2,000,000/.,  under  the 
fVench  trea^,  will  in  evexy  instance 
strike  at  difiuential  duties,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  removing  from  the 
tarifl  its  greatest,  perhaps  its  only 
remaining  deformities.  There  will 
be  on  the  British  tariff,  after  the  ad- 
option of  these  changes,  nothing 
vniatever  In  the  nature  of  protective 
or  differential  duties,  unless  you  ap- 
ply that  name  to  the  hmall  charges 
which  will  be  levied  upon  timber  and 
com,  which  amount  in  general,  per- 
haps, to  about  3  ]ier  cent.  ^^  ith 
that  limited  exception  you  will  have 
a  final  disappearance  of  all  protectiva 
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and  differential  dntitt,  and  tKe  coo- 
burner  idll  know  that  eyery  shillinG; 

he  pays  will  f»o  to  the  revenue,  and 
not  to  tlie  dumebtic  as  against  the 
ftffdgn  producer.  Ton  will  have  a 
great  extension  and  increase  of  trade, 
you  will  have  a  rcmiBsion  of  the  prin> 
cipal  restraints  upon  traTellers,  and 
ft  great  reduction  m  the  expenses  of 
the  eustonia  and  eseiee  depart- 
ments." 

To  meet  all  this,  the  goTemment 

proposed,  1st,  a  penny  taxation,  levy- 
ing upon  uil  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, by  way  of  registration  due, 
a  duty  of  one  penny  a  package. 
This  wUl  produce  300,0001.  a  year. 

2d.  Bonding,  120.00U/. 

8d.  A  duty  on  cUeoiy,  90,00021, 
he'uvj^  a  total  of  £10,0001.  additional 
in  customs. 

4th.  Items  of  inland  revenue,  al- 
together 386,000i: 

6th.  Saving  on  cuptom«i  and  in- 
land revenue  establishments,  86,000/. 

eth.  Reeumpdon  of  malt  and  hop 
credits,  1,400,000/. 

7th.  The  income-tax  will  be  re- 
newed at  a  rate  onlv  higher  by  one 
pemny  than  that  which  it  wwud  be 
necessary  under  any  diciunstanccs 
to  propose— vis.  at  lOdLlnthe^und. 
The  assessment  will  be  lOrf.  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  above  150/,,  and 
7d.  in  the  pound  below  that  amount. 

The  total  estimated  income  will 
thnabe  70,664,000IL,  giving  a  anrplua 
of  461.000/. 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  with  the 
IbUowing  peroration:  '* There  woe 
timea  of  old  when  sovereigns  made 
progress  through  the  land,  and 
when,  ut  the  proclamation  of  their 
heralds,  they  caused  to  be  ecattered 
heaps  of  coin  among  the  people. 
That  may  have  been  a  goodly  spec- 
taele;  batitis  also  a  goodly  spectacle, 
in  the  altned  spirit  and  circum- 
stances of  our  times,  when  a  sove- 
reign is  enabled,  through  the  wisdom 
of  her  great  council  assembled  in 
parliament,  again  to  scatter  blessings 
among  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
wise  and  prudent  laws,  which  do  not 
sap  in  any  respect  the  foundations  of 
duty,  but  which  strike  away  the 
shackles  from  the  arm  of  industry, 
which  give  new  incentive  and  new 
reward  to  toil,  and  which  win  more 
and  more  for  the  Throne  and  for  the 
institutions  of  the  country  the  gratir 


tnde,  the  eonfidenoe,  and  the  love  of 

a  tmlted  people.  Let  me  even  a^ 

to  those  who  are  justly  anxious  on 
the  subject  of  our  national  defences, 
that  that  whidi  Stirs  the  flame  of 
patriotism  in  men,  that  which  hinds 
them  together,  that  which  gives  them 
increased  confidence  in  thdr  rulers, 
that  which  makea  them  feel  and 
know  that  they  are  treated  justly, 
and  that  we  who  represent  them  are 
labouring  incesiantfy  and  eainestity 
for  their  good — is  in  itself  no  small, 
no  feeble,  and  no  transitory  part  ot 
national  defimce." 

P«!rhaps  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance about  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  was,  his  complaint  of  the 
readiness  with  which  such  a  heavy 
Budget  is  borne  by  the  people.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  he  said,  had  complained 
of  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation 
shown  by  the  English  people  ;  but 
he  was  rather  inclined  to  complain 
of  their  ignorant  patience  of  taxation. 
Theee  words  indicate  theinconsistent 
character  of  the  Budget.  The  prin- 
cipal  item  in  it  is  the  commercial 
treaty,  which  is  to  prove  and  to 
secure  the  continuation  of  intimate 
relations  of  friendship  with  FraJicc. 
But  a  we  are  on  such  friendly  terms 
with  F^rance,  it  n  hard  to  say  why 
our  army  and  navy  are  to  cost  near 
30.0i>0,n()()/.  Tne  unpleasant  task 
ot  explaining  these  reasons  was  left 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  of  the  War  Office. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
treaty  was  negociated  by  an  advocate 
of  perpetual  peace,  and  that  its  chief 
approver  and  defender  at  home  is  a 
statesman  who  shares  in  no  degree 
the  popular  feelings  of  fear  or  of 
hatred  towards  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  it  is  hardly  imnatural  to 
suppose  that  certain  articles,  which 
place  England  atagreaitdisadvantage 
with  respect  to  war,  were  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  the 
policy  of  those  men  on  me  oountiy, 
by  making  it  all  bttt  impoasible  to 
go  to  war. 

7%«  Treati/of  Oommeree  wtit4 
Jmtnce, 

The  immediate  loss  to  the  revenue 
from  the  Treaty  with  France  oblio:es 
the  government  to  impose  the  addi- 
tional inoome-taz.  Tnn  statpsmfti, 
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who  are  Mends  and  admirers  of  the 
T^rench  gortminout,  de^^cribe  it  as 
havin-^  boon  com  hulcd  primarily  for 
political  icohons.  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
■eribee  it  ae  feUowt:  **  I  know  that 
this  treaty  may  bo  said  to  bear  a  poli- 
tical  character.  The  commercial  rela- 
tions of  England  with  France  have 
always  borne  a  political  character. 
What  is  the  history  of  the  system  of 
prohibitions  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  which  grew  iip  between 
this  country  and  France  ?    It  was 
simply  this  :  that  finding  yourselves 
in  poliiiL-al  estrangement  from  her  at 
the  time  »)f  the  Revolution,  you  fol- 
lowed uf)  :uul  coiilinnedthatestran!:»c- 
ment  buth  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  by  a  system  of  prohibitorj  du- 
ties.   And  \  do  not  deny  that  it  was 
effectual  for  its  end.    T  don't  mean 
for  its  economical  end.  Econoniic  all  v, 
it  may  possibly  have  been  ruinous  to 
both  countries ;  but  for  its  political 
end,  it  was  effectual.    And  because 
it  was  eibotual,  I  eall  upon  you  to 
legislate  now  by  the  reverse  of  that 
process.    And  if  you  desire  to  knit 
together  in  amity  those  two  great  na« 
tiona  whose  confiicu  have  often  shak- 
en the  world,  undo  for  your  purpose 
that  wluch  your  fathers  did  for  their 
purpose,  and  puisue  with  equal  con- 
sistency an  end  that  is  more  beru  H- 
cial.  Sir,  there  was  once  a  time  when 
close  relations  of  amity  were  esta- 
blished between  the  governments  of 
England  and  France    It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and  it  marks 
a  cbrk  spot  in  our  annals,  because  it 
was  a  union  formed  in  a  spirit  of  do- 
mineering ambition  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  base  and  vile  subserviency  on 
the  other.   But  that,  sir,  was  not  a 
union  of  the  nations ;  it  was  a  union 
of  the  governments.    This  is  not  to 
be  a  union  of  the  governments ;  it  is 
to  be  a  union  of  the  nations  {cheers) ; 
and  I  confidently  say  ajjain,  as  I  have 
already  ventured  to  sav  in  this  house, 
that  there  never  can  oe  a  union  be- 
tween  the  nations  of  England  and 
France,  except  u  union  beneficial  to 
the  world,  because  directly  either  the 
one  or  the  other  begina  to  harbour 
schemes  of  selfish  aggrandisement 
(OpposUion  cheem),  that  moment  the 
jealouay  of  its  neighbour  will  power- 
mUy  react ;  and  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  in  harmony  will  of  itself  be  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  neither  of 


them  can  meditate  any  thing  which 
is  dangenma  to  Burope." 

The  same  day  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell said :  "  When  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  ailm  whather  the  rctjeetion  of 
thia  traaqriato  be  followed  bv  a  pos- 
sible disturbuice  of  the  firienoly  ref- 
lations between  this  country  and 
France,  I  must  tell  him  our  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
treaty  is  to  promote  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  goremmenta*  "VfB 
believe  it  would  work  i^radually,  but 
surely,  in  improving  those  relations, 
and  that  the  oenefits  both  countries 
would  derive  from  an  exchange  of 
each  other's  productions  and  manu- 
factures would  form  such  bonds  of 
amitv,  that  it  would  be  found  more 
diffic  ult  to  create  ill-feeing  between 
them  than  had  been  the  case  in  past 
times." 

In  the  autumn,  ICr.  Cobden,  going 

to  I*aris  on  his  own  affairs,  was  as- 
sured by  government  that  they  would 
be  ^lad  to  eflfoet  an  arrangement  bjr 

which  commerce  should  be  facilitated 
between  the  two  conntries.  It  was 
some  time  before  any  thing  came  of 
it. 

1.  Dec.  2.?.  T.nrd  Cowley  writes 
to  Lord  John  Russell ;  "Your  Lord- 
ship haa  no  doubt  been  informed  that 
coimdentUd  commtmications  have 
been  poing  on  for  some  weeks  past 
between  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  M.  Rouher,  the  Miniater 

of  Commerce,  on  the  othor  

Count  Walewski  having  requested  to 
see  me,  I  waited  upon  hu  Baeelkney 
yesterday.  Count  Wi^^ewski  said, 
that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  himself 
had  overlooked  the  advantages  which 
might  result  to  the  two  countries  by 
increased  commercial  facilities,  as 
nothing  would  tend  more  to  allay  the 
irritation  which  unfortunately  pre« 
vailed  on  botli  sides  of  the  Ghannei." 
The  confidtntiiil  communications 
only  obtained  an  oiiiciul  character 
about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  pamphlet,  Le  Pape  et  If  Couijrls. 
Lord  John  Russell's  published  an- 
swer is  dated  Jan.  17th,  1860;  what 
confidential  or  official  communica- 
tions were  exchanged  in  the  interval, 
respecting  Italian  affairs,  must  re- 
mam  in  obscurity.  Lord  John  aara : 

But  over  and  above  these  consider- 
ations, they  attach  a  high  social  and 
political  value  to  the  oonclualon  of  n 
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commercial  treaty  ^th  France.  Ita  I 

general  tendency  would  be  to  lay 
broad  and  deep  foundations  in  com- 
moa  interest  and  in  friendly  inter- 
eottrw  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
amicable  relations  tliat  so  happily  ' 
exist  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
while  thus  making  a  proyision  for  the 
fiitiire,  which  womd^gre^sivcly  )h  - 
come  more  and  more  solid  and  effi- 
cacioua ;  its  significance  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  when  the  ocmdition  of 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  is  critical, 
would  bo  at  once  understood,  and 
would  powerfully  reassure  the  pub- 
Uc  mind  in  the  various  oonntriea  of 
Europe. 

On  this  account  her  Majesty's  go- 
Temment  are  prepared  to  entotain  a 

negotiation  on  suc  h  a  footing  as  will, 
they  trust,  rIvo  promise  not  only  of 
a  favourable,  but  of  a  speedy  issue." 

The  Treaty  was  siffned  at  Paris, 
January  23d,  and  ratitit  d  February 
4th,  1800.  The  chief  provisions  are 
as  follows ; 

I.  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
encajics,  that  on  the  following  articles 
of  British  production  and  manufac- 
ture, imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom into  France,  the  duties  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  30  per  cent  cuL  valo- 
rmt  the  two  additional  decimee  !n- 
oluded. 

Refined  sugar.  Iron  forijcd  in 
lumps  or  prisms.  Soap.  Stoneware. 
Earuienware.  China  and  porcelain- 
ware.  Glass,  crystal,  mirrors,  and 
plate-glass.  Cotton  yarn.  Wonted 
and  troollen  yavn.  Yams  of  flax  and 
hemp.  Cotton  manuiketnres,  and  aQ 
worsted  and  woollen  manufactures. 
Cloth  list.  Silk  manufactures.  Ma- 
nu&ctufes  of  flax  and  hemp.  Mixed 
manufactures  of  every  description. 
Hosiery.  Haberdashery  and  small 
wares.  Articles  of  dotting,  wholly 
or  in  part  made  np.  Prepared  skins. 
Articles  of  every  sort  manufactured 
from  leather  orskins.  Plated  articles. 
Cutlery.  Metal  wares.  Pig  and  east 
iron  of  every  description,  without  dis- 
tinction of  weight.  Bar  and  wrought 
iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  kinds 
specified  in  Article  XVII,  Steel. 
Machinery,  tools,  and  mechanical 
instruments.  Brandies  and  spirits, 
indnding  those  not  distilled  from 
w^ine,  cherries,  molasses,  ot  rise. 
Ships  and  boats,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

H.  His  Imperial  Migesty  engages 


to  reduce  the  import  duties  in  France 
on  British  coal  and  coke  to  thesmount 
of  15c  for  the  hundred  kiloerramme*, 
with  the  addition  of  the  two  decimes. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  also  en- 
L'np^es,  within  four  years  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  establish  upon  the  import- 
ation of  coal  and  coke  by  land  and  by 
sea  a  uniform  duty,  which  shall  not 
exceed  that  which  is  fixed  by  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

III.  It  is  understood  that  the  rates 
of  duty  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
articles  are  independent  of  the  dif- 
crential  duties  in  favour  of  French 
shipping,  with  wUdi  duties  they 
shall  not  interfere. 

IT.  The  duties  ad  vahrtm  stipu- 
lated in  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  value  at  the  place 
of  production  or  fabrication  of  the 
object  imported,  with  the  addition  of 
the  cost  of  tran'sport,  insurance,  and 
commission,  necessary  for  the  im- 
portation into  France  as  far  as  the 
port  of  discharge. 

For  the  levyin«i  of  these  duties  the 
importer  shall  make  a  \*Tittcn  decla- 
ration at  the  Custom-house,  stating 
the  value  and  description  of  the  goods 
imported.  If  the  Custom-house  au- 
thorities shall  he  of  opinion  that  tiie 
declared  value  is  insufficient,  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  goods 
on  paying  to  the  importer  the  price 
deeuovd,  with  an  addition  of  6  per 
cent. 

This  payment,  together  with  the 
restitumm  of  any  duty  which  may 

have  been  levied  upon  such  goods, 
shall  be  made  within  the  lo  days 
following  the  declaration. 

Y.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  ena- 
ble her  to  abolish  the  duties  of  im- 
portation on  the  Ibllowing  articles : 

Arms.  Jewels.  Toys.  Corks.  Ba- 
broideries  and  needlework.  Brass  and 
bronze  manufactures,  and  bronzed 
metal.  Glores,  stockings,  soeks, 
and  other  articles  of  cotton  or  linen, 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up.  Leather 
manufactures.  Lace  manufactured 
of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  linen.  Ma- 
nufactures of  iron  and  steel.  Ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  instruments, 
tools,  and  otiieor  instruments.  Cut- 
lery, and  other  articles  of  steel,  iron, 
or  cast-iron.  Millinery  and  artificial 
flowers.    Raw  firuits.    Gloves  and 
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other  leathern  articles  of  clothing. 
OAs.  Moaical  inatntments.  Wonted 
and  woollen  phawls,  plain,  printed, 
or  patterned.  Coverlids,  woollen 
sloTes,  and  other  wonted  and  wool- 
fen  manofaetureR.  Handkerchiefs 
and  other  mnnufactures  of  linen  and 
hemp.  Perfumery.  Cabinet- ware, 
earred  work,  and  tnmery.  Clocks, 
watches,  and  opera-glasncs.  Manu- 
factures of  lead.  China  and  porce- 
lain-ware. Stone  and  earthen-ware. 
Grapes.  Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of 
silk  mixed  with  juiv  other  materials, 
of  whatever  description  they  may  be, 
fto.  ftc;  ftc. 

Articles  not  enumerated  in  the 
tariff,  now  paying  an  ud-valorcm  duty 
of  10  per  cent  ;  subject,  however,  to 
flach  meaaures  of  precaution  as  tiie 
protection  of  the  public  reventie  may 
require,  against  the  introduction  of 
materials  liable  to  custom  or  excise 
duties,  in  the  composition  of  articles 
admitted  duty  free  in  virtue  of  the 
present  paragraph. 

VX  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
also  to  propose  to  ])arliament  that  the 
duties  on  the  importation  of  French 
wine  be  at  once nduoed  to  arate  not 
exceeding  Z»,  a  gallon,  and  that  from 
the  Ist  of  April  1861,  the  duties  on 
importation  shall  be  regulated  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  On  wine  containing  less  than 
15  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  verified  bv 
Sykes's  hrdrometer,  the  duty  shall 
not  exceed  la.  a  gallon. 

2.  On  wine  containing  from  15  to 
26  degrees,  the  duty  sliall  not  ex- 
ceed U.  6<f.  a  gallon. 

3.  On  wine  containing  from  26  to 
40  degrees,  the  duty  shall  not  exceed 
2a. «  gallon. 

4.  On  wine  in  bottles,  the  dutj 
shall  Jiot  exceed  2^.  a  gallon. 

5.  Wine  shall  not  be  imported  at 
any  other  porta  than  those  which 
shall  be  named  for  thnt  purpose  be- 
fore the  present  treaty  sliull  come 
into  force,  her  Britannic  Majesty  re- 
serving to  herself  the  right  of  .«>ub- 
stituting  other  ports  for  those  which 
shall  have  been  originally  named,  or 
of  incressing  the  number  of  them. 

The  duty  fixed  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  wine  at  porta  other  than  those 
named,  shall  be  2s.  a  gallon. 

YU.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  pro- 
mises to  recommend  to  parliament  to 
admit  into  the  United  Kingdom  mer- 


chandise imported  from  France  at  a 
rate  of  duty  equal  to      excise  duty 

which  is  or  shall  be  imposed  upon  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  description  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  the  same  time 
the  duty  chargeable  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  such  merchandise  may  be 
augmented  by  such  a  sum  as  shall 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  ezpensee 
which  the  system  of  excise  may  en- 
tail upon  the  British  producer. 

VIII.  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ceding Artide^  her  Britannic  Majesty 
undertakes  to  recommend  to  parlia- 
ment the  admission  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  brandies  and  spirits  im- 
ported from  France  at  a  duty  exactly 
equal  tn  the  excise  duty  levied  upon 
home-made  spirits,  with  the  addition 
of  a  surtax  of  Sff»  a  gallon,  which 
will  make  the  actual  duty  payable 
on  French  brandies  and  spirits  &«.  2d, 
the  gallon. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  further  un- 
dertaken to  recommend  to  parlia- 
ment the  admission  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver plate  imported  from  Fkance  at  a 
duty  equal  to  the  stamp  or  excise 
duty  which  is  charged  on  British 
gold  and  siWer  plate. 

IX.  It  is  understood  between  the 
two  hit:]i  contracting  powers,  that  if 
one  of  them  thinks  it  necessary  to 
establiah  an  excise  tax  or  inland  duty 
upon  any  article  of  home  production 
or  manufacture  which  is  comprised 
among  the  preeedinff  ennmerated  ar* 
tides,  thie  frweign  imported  article 
of  the  same  description  may  he  im- 
mediately liable  to  an  equivalent 
duty  on  importation. 

It  is  equally  understood  between 
the  hiffh  contracting  powers,  that  in 
ease  ^e  British  government  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  increase  the  ex- 
cise duties  levied  upon  l>ome-madc 
spirits,  the  duties  on  the  importation 
cf  ti^es  may  be  modified  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

For  every  increase  of  1«.  per  gal- 
lon of  spirits  on  the  excise  duty  tihere 
may  be  on  wines  which  pay  la.  6<l. 
duty  an  augmentation  not  exceed- 
ing \\d.  per  gallon;  and  on  winea 
which  pay  2ff.  an  augmentation  not 
exceeding  2\(i.  per  gallon. 

X.  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties reserve  to  themselvea  the  power 
of  levying  upon  all  artides  mentioned 
in  the  present  treaty,  or  upon  any 
other  article,  landing  or  shipping 
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dues,  in  order  to  pay  the  expemee  of 

all  necessary  establishments  at  the 
ports  of  importatioa  and  exporta- 
tion. 

But  in  nil  that  relates  to  local 
treatment,  the  clues  and  charges  in 
the  ports,  basins,  docks,  roadsteads, 
haibonrs,  and  rivers  of  the  two 
tries,  the  privileges,  favours,  or  ad- 
vantages which  are  or  shall  be  granted 
to  national  vessels  generally,  or  to 
the  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
them,  shall  be  equally  granted  to 
the  vessels  of  the  other  country,  and 
to  the  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
them. 

XI.  The  two  high  contracting 
Powers  engage  not  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  coal,  and  to  levy  no 
dl^  upon  such  exportation. 

Jul,  The  subjects  of  one  of  the 
two  high  contracting  Powers  shall  in 
the  dominions  of  the  other  enjoy  the 
same  ])rot(*ction  a**  native  subjects  in 
regard  to  the  ri^iits  of  property  in 
trade-marlcs  and  in  patterns  of  every 
description. 

XIII.  The  ad'Valorem  duties  esta- 
Uished  within  the  limits  fixed  by  tiie 
preceding  articles  shall  be  converted 
into  specific  duties  by  a  supplement 
ary  convention,  which  shall  be  con- 
cluded before  the  1st  of  Jul  v  18 no. 
The  medium  prices  during  {ho  six 
months  preceding  the  date  of  the 
present  treaty  shall  be  taken  as  the 
Msis  for  this  conversion. 

Duties  shall,  however,  bo  levied  in 
conformity  with  the  bases  above  es- 
tablished : 

1.  In  the  event  of  this  supple- 
mentary convention  not  having  come 
into  force  before  the  expiration  of 
'^pcoriod  fixed  for  the  execution  by 
Prance  of  the  present  treaty. 

2.  Upon  those  articles  the  specific 
duties  on  whieh  shaU  not  have  been 
settled  by  common  consent. 

XIV.  The  i>resent  Treaty  shall  be 
binding  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Ozeat  Britain  and  Ireland  so  soon 
as  the  necessary  legislative  sanction 
shall  have  been  given  by  parliament, 
witii  the  reserve  made  in  Article  VI. 
respecting  wines. 

Further,  her  Britannic  Majesty  re- 
serves to  herself  the  power  of  re  tain - 
4ngi  upon  special  grounds,  and  by 
way  of  exception,  durinf?  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years,  datins  from 
the  1st  of  April  1860,  half  of  the  du- 


ties on  those  articles  the  free  admis- 
sion of  which  is  stipulated  by  the 

present  treaty. 

This  reserve,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  artioles  of  silk  manufacture. 

XV.  The  engagements  contracted 
bv  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
Treneh  shall  be  folfilled,  and  the  ta- 

riffil previously  indicated  as  payable 
on  British  goods  and  manufactures 
shall  be  applied,  within  the  following 

periods : 

1 .  For  coal  and  coke,  from  the  1st 

of  July  1860. 

2.  For  bar  and  pig  iron,  and  for 

steel  of  the  kinds  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  prohibition,  from  the  1st  of 
October  1860. 

3.  For  worked  metals,  machines, 
tools,  and  mechanical  instruments  of 
all  sorts,  within  a  period  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  Sist  of  December  180OL 

4.  For  yams  and  manufactures  in 
flax  and  nemp,  firom  the  1st  of  June 
1861. 

5.  And  for  all  other  articles,  from 

the  Ist  of  October  1861. 

XVI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  Fi«nch  engages  that  the  ad-mdih 

rem  duties  payable  on  the  importation 
into  France  of  merchandise  of  British 
production  and  manufacture,  shall 
not  exceed  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent, 
from  th.-       of  October  ISfU. 

XIX.  Each  of  the  two  high  con- 
tracting Powers  engages  to  confer  on 
the  other  anv  favour,  privilege,  or  re- 
duetion  in  t^e  tariff  of  duties  of  im- 
portation on  the  articles  mentioned 
in  the  present  Treaty  which  the  said 
Power  may  concede  to  any  third 
Power.  They  further  engage  not  to 
enforce  one  against  the  omer  any 
prohibition  of  importation  or  Ex- 
portation which  shall  not  at  the 
same  time  be  appUcable  to  all  other 
nations. 

XXI.  The  present  Treaty  shall  re- 
main in  force  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  to  date  from  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications ;  and  in 
case  neither  of  the  high  contracting 
Powers  shall  have  notified  to  the 
otiier,  twelve  months  before  the  ex- 
piration  of  the  said  period  of  ten 
years,  the  intention  to  put  an  end  to 
Its  operation,  the  Treaty  shall  con- 
tinue in  itaroe  for  anotlier  year,  and 
so  on  from  year  to  year  \nitil  the  ex- 
piration of  a  vear,  counting  from  the 
QKj  on  whidh  one  or  othier  of  tiie 
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high  contracting  rowers  shall  have 
announced  itd  intention  to  put  an 
end  to  it. 

The  high  contracting  Powers  re- 
serve to  themselTee  the  right  to  in- 


!  trod uce  by  common  consent  into  this 
Treaty  any  modification  which  is  not 
opposed  to  its  spirit  and  principles, 
and  the  utility  of  which  shall  hAT0 
been  shown  by  experience* 


FOREIGN 

Under  this  head  wc  must  confine 
oarselves  to  the  subject  which  cn- 
ffroMet  the  attention  of  Europe,  the 
dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  Our  last  chronicle  of  cur< 
rent  events  closed  at  a  time  when  all 
Ihmi^  had  been  amngcd  for  the 
meeting  of  a  Congress  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  but  on  the  very  eve 
of  an  event  which  balked  the  gene- 
ral expectation.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment had  assented  to  the  Congress, 
when,  December  19th,  the  Paris  and 
London  newspapers  announced  that 
an  ofHcinl  pamphlet  was  about  to 
appear,  describing  the  views  of  the 
wnperor  respecting  the  settlement  in 
Italy. 

1 .  December  22.  The  pamphlet  Lc 
rape  ct  lc  CongrM  was  published 
anonymously,  appearing  in  the  Timex 
in  Kn^lisli,  and  in  the  Cologne  Gazette 
in  German,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  wUoh  it  was  pubhahed  at 
Paris. 

The  writer  begins  by  stating  that 
"  between  those  who,  detesting  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  loudly 
invoke  his  fall,  and  those  who,  look- 
ing upon  that  power  as  an  article  of 
faith,  will  not  allow  it  to  he  tonehed, 
^ere  ia  place  for  a  less  exclusive 
opinion  in  one  sense  or  the  other." 

This  opinion  he  proceeds  to  define. 
The  Pope  mnst  ho  aheolutely  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  power.  He 
once  had  the  misfortune  to  become 
dependent,  not,  as  has  been  emme- 
oualy  supposed,  on  Rrance,  but  on 
Germany ;  and  the  experiment  oan 
never  be  repeated. 

**  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  is 
•«  eescntial  that  the  Pope  should  be  a 
**  sovereign.  In  a  political  point  of 
«'  view,  it  is  neeesasry  that  too  head 

of  200,000,000  of  CathoMes  should 
*•  not  be  dependent  on  any  one,  not 
«>  be  subservient  to  anv  power  ;  and 
«•  that  the  august  hana  which  sways 
Mtho  aonlsiaee  tan  all  tnnnBMii^ 

TOLt  n.  xiw  inroiiM, 
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"  should  be  able  to  soar  above  all 
'*  human  passions.  ....  At  a  former 
"  period,  a  sneesasor  of  St.  Peter  had 

*'  the  misfortune  to  allow  his  autho- 
•*  rity  to  be  absorbed  in  the  ♦  Hdy 
"  Cterman  Empire*  Europe  was  deep- 
"  ly  shaken  by  it,  and  that  disturb- 
"  ance  of  its  moral  and  political  equi- 
"  librium  lasted  for  nearly  three  cen- 
"  tunes." 

Put  the  Cliurr h  is  interested  only 
m  his  independence,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  as  much  territory'  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  it.  The  size  of  the 
territory  is  immaterial,  provided  the 
purpose  is  attained ;  indeed,  it  is  bet- 
ter fbr  the  Ghun^  that  it  should  he 
as  small  as  possible,  for  the  functions 
of  the  State  being  in  contradiction 
with  the  obligations  of  the  Church, 
the  Papal  government  cannot  acooin* 
plish  both,  and  oaanot  be  either  good 
or  popular. 

"  How  can  the  Pope  be  at  the 
•*  same  time  pontiff  and  king  ?  How 
•*  oan  the  man  of  the  Gospel,  who 
*•  forgives,  be  the  man  of  the  law, 
*'  who  punishes  ?  How  can  the  head 
•*  of  the  Church,  who  cxcommuni- 
"  cates  heretics,  be  the  head  of  the 
"  State,  who  protects  freedom  of  eon- 
"  science  ^  Such  is  the  problem  to 
"  be  solved.  Doubtless  the  problem 
*'  is  difficult.  There  is,  in  some  mea- 
*•  sure, antagonism  between  the  prince 

and  the  pontiff  confounded  m  the 
"  same  personification.  The  pontiff 
•*  is  bound  by  principles  of  divine 
"  order  which  he  cannot  disossd. 

The  prince  has  to  respond  to  the 
**  claims  of  society,  which  he  cannot 
"  disown.  ....  If  wo  were  to  seek 

for  the  solution  of  this  problem  in 
**  the  customary  forms  of  the  govern* 
*'  ment  of  peoples,  we  shoiUd  not 
"  find  it.   There  does  not  exist  in 

the  world  a  constitution  of  a  nature 
*'  to  conciliate  exigencies  so  diverse. 
"  It  ia  neither  by  nonazchy  nor  by 
I    UboKty  fhafe  Ihb  end  oan  bo  ob- 
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'*  tained.  The  j^ower  of  the  Pope 
^'  can  only  be  a  paternal  power  ;  he 
**  imwe  mhcr  tMftabto  «  nsiiil3r  than 
*•  a  State.  Thua,  not  only  is  it  not 
*'  necessary  that  his  territory  should 
**  be  of  large  extent,  but  we  think 
*'  that  it  is  even  essential  that  it 
**  should  be  limited.  The  smaller  the 
*'  territory,  the  greater  will  be  the 
**  aovweign.  •  .  • 

"  A  great  State  implies  certain  rc- 
"  qiurcments  which  it  is  impossible 
**  tor  the  Pope  to  ntisfT.  A  great 
"  Bute  wonld  like  to  mam  up  the 
*'  politics  of  the  day.  to  perfect  its 
"  iastittttions,  participate  in  the  ge- 
'*  B«nl  noTWMiit  of  MMi^  tdce  wl- 
"  vantage  of  the  tnoufbrmations  of 
'*  the  age,  of  the  conquests  of  science, 
**  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
"  He  cannot  do  it.  The  laws  wQl  be 
"  shackled  by  dogmas.  His  autho- 
*'  Bty  wiU  be  panaysed  by  traditiont. 
"  Kb  {Nttrfosim  iratt  bo  onmliimiwwl 
"byfiuth/* 

An  ecclesiasticftl  State  cannot  be 
great  and  prosperous  by  the  same 
mMat  M  Hkotlter  0M».  Kow,  dw 
larger  the  territorir,  the  greater  are 
the  demands  on  the  central  power, 
and  the  inoUnation  to  be  invoited  in 
the  intenals  and  paaaiona  of  other 
countries,  and  to  be  carried  along  by 
currents  which  prevail  elsewhere,— 
drtWMdi  tod  iadteurtioin  with  ifMch 
the  Pope  cannot  comply. 

"  Thus,  then,  the  temporal  power 

of  the  Pope  is  necessary  and  legi- 
"  timate ;  bat  it  li  inoompatible  with 
"  a  State  of  any  extent  It  is  only 
*'  poasibie  if  exempt  from  all  the  or- 
"  oinry  cosdllidnt  of  power  %  that 
"  is  to  say,  from  every  thing  that 
"  constitutes  its  aciivitv,  its  develop- 

ment,  its  progress,  it  must  exist 
"  witkout  wtk  9aky,  widioat  a  par- 
**  liament,  so  to  say,  withont  a  code 
"  of  laws  or  a  court  of  justice." 

Knee,  thewfaws  dl  «ke  legitimate 
claims  of  a  great  State  necessarily  re- 
main without  their  fulfilment  where 
tbe  Pope  is  the  ruler,  the  larger  the 
nusbeir  of  Ida  anbjectis  the  ^NtMt 
are  the  amount  and  the  rensnn"  of 
discoBitent,  and  the  greater,  theretbre, 
ttHtdtogor.  Tb  be  ft  rabjiot  of  the 
Pope,  then,  great  sacriftces  otfall  ter- 
ritorial advantages  are  required ;  and 
it  is  a  privilege  which  few  can  be  ex- 
fNtetwl  to  puraase  at  that  price  ex- 
•i^lhe{Mfi»ofiloB*iMt  Sb» 


Romans  will  be  easily  induced  to  pay 
the  needful  penalty,  because,  having 
been  nnneny  neat  in  arms  and  le- 
nown,  their  chief  enjoyment  must 
naturally  be  to  cultivate  the  memo- 
ries  and  ruins  of  their  faded  great- 
ness,  and  to  xerel  in  the  pride  of 
heing  a  Roman  citizen.  Fallen  as 
they  are,  it  is  more  htting  and  con- 
aolmg  for  them  not  to  form  a  State  at 
all ;  nut  to  be  placed  in  an  honour- 
able and  exceptional  seclusion,  in- 
stead of  constituting  one  of  the  least 
and  weakest  powers. 

Rome  belongs,  then,  to  the  Head 
"  of  the  Church.  Should  she  slip 
**  away  from  that  ngnit  power,  sl^ 
'*  would  at  once  lose  all  her  prestigt ; 

Rome,  with  a  tribune,  orators,  writ- 
"  ers,  a  secular  government,  and  a 
«'  prince  at  tHe  VatiMtt,  fNmld  be 
•*  nothing  more  than  a  town.  Liberty 
"  would  disinherit  h«r.  After  Mar- 

ing  giren  lawi  to  the  urboie  irorM, 
"  she  em  only  retain  her  greatneM 
"  by  commanding  souls.  The  Ro- 
"  man  Senate  has  no  other  compeii* 
**  aatlMi  tratthy  of  it  but  lAo  Tati« 
*•  can.  .  .  . 

'*  In  short,  there  will  be  a  people 
'*  in  BnMpe  who  will  be  nded  less 
"by  a  king  than  by  a  fhthnar,  and 
"  whose  rif^ht-s  will  be  guaranteed 
"  rather  by  the  heart  of  the  sove- 
**  reigtt  tiMti  by  lSt»  afttborfty  of  (he 
"  laws  and  institutions.  This  people 
**  Mrill  have  no  national  represcnia- 
"  tlooi^  no  army,  bO  x>ress,  no  magls- 
"  tracy.  The  whole  of  its  politteal 
"  existence  will  be  limited  to  its  ma- 
"  nicipal  organisation.  Beyond  that 
**iMunowe&is1eitwUllM«eA0  elber 
*'TCiource  than  contempUtiout  the 
**  arts,  the  study  of  ruins  {la  culture 

ties  ruiwes),  and  prayer.  It  will 
"  be  for  ever  disinherited  of  that  no- 
•*  ble  portion  of  activity  which  in 
**  ever^  country  is  the  stimulus  of 
**  patnotfann,  ami  Ute  It^gitiniafe  ez* 
•*  ercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  ihind 
*•  of  superior  ehnracters.  Under  th* 
"  government  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
*'  tiff  there  can  be  no  aspiratic^  eit&er 

to  the  glory  of  the  soldier  or  the 
"  triumphs  of  the  orator  or  of  the 

statMAiMi.  .  .  .  Theae  oonaldera^ 
"  ttons  have  surely  some  ralue,  and, 

after  all,  under  such  a  system,  with 
"  such  advantages,  and  with  the 
**  ehance  of  bating  great  Popes,  aiidt 
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"  bo  an  honour  to  call  oneself  a  Ro- 
**  mnn  citizen— r/ri>  Itomanus." 

TheRomuu  iiii/en  will  be  exempt 
from  taxation,  because  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  FUpjily  what  is  rcfiuircd 
for  the  supreme  goveriuucut  of  the 
Chnreh,  and  the  splendour  ct  the 
court  of  Ilonie ;  which  it  is  the  in- 
terest and  the  duty  of  all  Catholic 
governments  to  preserve. 

**  It  is  for  the  Catholic  powers  to 
"  provide  the  means  which  concern 
**  them  all  by  a  large  tribute  paid  to 
"  the  Holy  Father/* 

In  a  few  words  : 

**  Nece*sity  of  maintaining  the  tern* 

poral  power  of  the  Pope ; 
Necessity  of  diTcathig  it  aa  mnch 
**  as  possible  of  all  the  responsibilities 
**  incumbent  upon  a  government,  and 
**  of  placing  the  Head  of  the  Church 
*'  in  a  sphere  where  his  spiritual  au- 
•*  thority  can  neither  be  shackled  nor 
**  comprumiised  by  his  puiiiical  au- 

thority; 

Necessity,  to  achiete  this,  of  re- 
**  stricting  instead  iif  extending  his 
**  tenitoxy,  and  of  diminishing  rather 
**  than  increasing  the  number  of  hie 

**  subjects ; 

**  If  ecessity  of  ginng  to  the  popu- 
**  lation  of  these  autet.  thus  deprived 

**  of  the  advantages  of  a  political  ex- 
**  istcnce,  compensations  by  a  pater- 
"  nal  and  ecuuumical  administra- 
«  lion  ;— 

"  Such  is  the  substance  of  what 
**  we  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 

ttrate." 

This  plan  is  not  only  admirably 
suited  to  tlie  interests  of  religion  and 
of  the  present  subjects  of  the  Pope, 
hut  it  happens  just  now  to  be  the 
only  practicable  solution  of  the  Uo- 
BiMi  question.  For  a  portion  of  the 
Papal  States  are  in  lerolt ;  the  moral 
influenee  of  Franee  has  failed  to  in- 
duce them  to  RTibmit ;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  brought  baek  except  by 
force.  Nowthe  use  of  t<  >rcQ  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  sacred  and  peacetul 
character  of  the  Pontiff;  and,  more- 
there  is  nobody  who  can  poe- 
aibly  exercise  it  in  his  behalf  France 
interferes  in  the  uff  lirs  of  other  states 
only  to  abet  subjects  in  their  resist- 
ance to  their  sovereigns,  not  to  de- 
fend tlic  rights  of  princes.  Austria 
has  often  made  the  duty  of  uphold- 
ing legitiiiiaAe  rights  a  meens  of  ex- 
teading  her  influence  fm.  Italy}  hut 


Fhince  will  prevent  her  from  using 
that  pretext  now  t<»  recover  an  au- 
thority whidi  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Italian  war  to  destroy. 

"  A  pontifical  artny  ought  not  to 
"  be  more  than  an  emblem  of  public 
**  order.  When  enemies  are  to  be 
"  fought,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
"  it  is  not  for  the  llea<l  ofihe  Church 
**  to  draw  the  swoul.  lilood  shed 
**  tn  his  name  aeems  an  insult  to 
**  Divine  merry,  which   he  rcprc- 

sents ;  when  he  raises  his  hand 
**  it  ought  to  be  to  bless,  and  not  to 
"  strike  

•*  Let  us  go  still  further,  and  ask 

who  will  be  charged  with  this  re- 
**  storaitioa  by  force?   Would  it  he 

France?    \Vould  it  be  Austria  r 

*'  Franee  I  But  she  cannot  do  it. 
*'  A  Catholic  nation,  she  would 
"  never  consent  to  strOte  eo  aerioua 
"  a  blow  at  the  moral  power  <)f  Ca- 
"  tholicism.  A  liberal  nation,  she 
'*  could  not  compel  a  people  to  sub- 
"  mit  to  a  govemment  whidi  their 

will  rejects. 

**  As  regards  compelling  peoples, 
**  France  is  not  used  to  such  work. 

When  she  meddled  in  their  affairs 
**  it  was  to  enfranchise  them,  and  not 

to  oppress  them.  Under  Louis 
•*  XVI.  we  went  tO  the  new  world 

to  help  it  to  achieve  its  ntition- 
*•  ality.  Belgium  and  theDanubian 
**  Principalities  are  indebted  to  us 
**  for  their  i)olitical  existence.  It  is 
"  not  the  Emperor  who  could  prove 
**  unfinthtnl  to  these  generous  tradi- 

tions  

**  The  domination  of  Austria  in 
'*  Italy  is  at  an  end.  This  is  the 
**  grand  result  of  our  campaign,  con- 
'*  secrated  by  the  peace  of  Yilla- 
**  franca.  .... 

**  France,  then,  cannot  interrene 
•*  for  the  re-establishment  of  thetem- 
**  poral  power  of  the  Pope  in  the 
•*  Komaena,  and  she  cannot  allow 
**  Auttna  to  have  recourse  to  force 

to  compel  the  pnpulitions,  when 
"  she  rejects  its  employment  on  her 
**  own  acoooni." 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but 
that  the  same  anthoritv  which  gave 
the  Komagna  to  the  ^ope  should 
take  it  away,— namely,  a  European 
Congress.  Indeed  it  is  peculiarly 
right  that  it  should  do  so,  because 
-whea  dM  Congren  of  IFienaa  deter- 
■teed  timi  the  Pt»pe  wae  to  haire 
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the  legations  they  were  not  in  his 
power,  and  the  Confess  had  to  de- 
cree a  change  in  the  existing  order 
of  thiiiijs.  In  (It'creeinj:;  the  separa- 
tion, a  new  Congress  would  in  fact 
make  good  the  error  of  the  old,  by 
simply  sanctioning  events  which 
have  already  happened,  and  recog- 
nising a  situation  t]uit  actually  ex- 
ittM.  This  U  a  f^r  nmaller  exercise 
of  poivcr.  inasmuch  us  facts  arc  more 
sacred  than  rights.  If  this  were  not, 
the  Pope  might  even  edTmnoe  a  le- 
l^itimate  claim  upon  Avignon,  which 
18  a  palpable  redurtio  ad  ahsurdum  of 
the  argument  drawn  from  moral 
rights  and  obligations. 

"  The  Congress  of  Paris  has  full 
•*  power  to  alter  what  was  settled  by 
*'  the  Congreae  of  Vienna.  Europe, 
*•  combined  at  Vienna  in  1815,  gave 
**  the  Uomagna  to  the  Pope  ;  Eu- 
"  rope,  combined  at  Paris  iu  IbGO, 
'^may  decide  otherwise  in  regard 
"toil. 

**  And,  let  it  be  observed,  the  last 
*'  deeiaion,  should  it  be  contrary  to 
"  that  of  1815,  would  not  bear  the 
"  same  character  as  the  first.  In 
'*  1815.  the  Powers  disposed  of  the 
**  people  of  Romagna ;  in  1960,  if 
'*  they  a*c  not  placed  under  the  au- 
*•  thority  of  the  Pope,  the  Powers  of 
•*  Burope  only  formally  record  a  fait 
*'  accompli,  

"  Now,  either  the  territory  of  the 
'*  Church,  as  some  maintain,  is  an 
**  inalienable  and  indiTiaible  patri- 
"  monv  that  may  not  be  touched. 
"  in  which  case  the  sovereignty  over 
*'  the  Department  of  Vancluse  ought 
**  to  be  restored  to  the  Pope,  or  else 
"  this  territory  if,  like  all  others,  lia- 
"  ble  to  changes ;  and  then  it  is  per^ 
*'  mitled  to  pioua,  but  independent, 
"  minds  to  disettss  its  mpre  or  less 
•«  extent" 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conclu- 
sion is,  tbat  the  Pope  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  surrender  not  only  the 
territory  which  has  rebelled,  but  a 
large  portion  that  has  remained  faidi- 
ful,  in  obedteuie  to  the  decision  of 
the  t  'ongrcvs  ;  and  the  autlu^r  of  the 
pamphlet  is  vory  sorry  he  cannot 
help  him.  But  he  is  %  sinoers  Ca- 
tholic, and  whoever  is  not  persuaded 
by  his  arguments  is  either  a  fool  or 
s  knave. 

We  believe  there  is  another 
"  oouzse  that  may  be  taken.  First, 


*'  we  wish  that  the  Congress  should 
**  recognise,  as  an  essential  principle 
"  of  European  order,  the  necessity  of 
"  the  teniyioral  power  of  the  Pope. 
**  That  is  tur  us  the  chief  point.  The 
*'  principle  here  appears  to  ns  to 
"  have  more  value  than  the  terri- 

torial  possession,  more  or  less  ex- 
*'  tensive,  that  "will  be  its  natural 

consequence.  As  for  this  terri- 
•*  tory  itself,  the  city  of  Rome  in- 
"  eludes  all  that  is  most  important 
"  in  it ;  the  rest  is  only  seeondary. 
"  The  city  of  Rome  and  the  Patri- 
*'  mony  «»f  St.  Peter  must  be  gua- 
•*  ranteed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 

by  the  great  Powers,  with  a  con- 
*'  siderablc  revenue, that  the  Catliolic 
"  States  w^ill  pay,  as  a  tribute  of  re- 
"  spect  and  protection  to  the  Head 
"  of  the  Church.  An  Italian  militia, 
*'  chosen  from  the  ilUe  of  the  Federal 
"  army,  should  assure  the  tranquil- 
**  lity  and  inviolability  of  the  Holy 
•*  See  Mimic  i])al  liberties,  as  c.xtcn- 
**  sive  as  possible,  should  release  the 
**  l^ipal  Oovemraent  from  all  the 
**  details  of  administration,  and  thus 
"  give  a  share  of  public  lot  al  life 

to  those  who  are  disinherued  of 
**  political  activity.  Finally,  every 
"  complication,  every  idea  of  war 
'*  and  of  revolt,  must  be  for  ever 
'*  banished  from  the  territory  go> 
"  vemed  by  the  Pope,  that  it  may 
"  be  said,  where  reigns  the  Vicar  of 
'*  Christ,  there  also  reign  well- being, 
**  concord,  and  peace  

*'  It  is  a  great  calamity,  which  we 
*•  deplore  from  the  bottom  of  our 
"  hearts ;  but  it  is  also  a  great  danger, 
"  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all — ^menof 
"  the  world  and  religious  men  alike 
"  —  to  lessen,  for  the  good  of  the 
**  Church  as  for  the  interests  of  En- 

rope.    The  Holy  See  is  ])laf  i  d  on 

a  volcano,  and  the  Pontiff,  who  is 

charged  by  God  to  maintain  peace 
**  in  the  world,  is  himself  constantly 
"  thri  itteiied  with  a  revolution.  He, 
•*  the  augu^t  representative  of  the 
**  highest  moral  authority  on  earth, 

(  111  nnly  maintain  himself  by  the 
*'  protection  of  foreign  armies.  These 
**  military  occupations  only  protect 
"  him  by  compromising^  him.  Th^ 
"  excite  against  him  all  the  suscepti- 
*'  bilities  of  tlie  national  feeling. 
**  Thev  prove  that  he  cannot  rely  on 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  people. 
It  is  a  deplorable  position,  that 
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**oiil]r  blindncM  and  imimideiiee 

•*  can  wish  to  prolong,  but  which 
enlightened  and  respectful  attach- 
'*  ment  requires  should  be  changed 
**  as  soon  m  poMible.   The  change 
*'  is  both  necessary  and  urgent,  and 
**  only  the  declared  enemies  or  blind 
friends  of  the  Papacy  can  resist  it." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
perfidy  and  absurdity  of  these  argu- 
ments ;  but  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  overlook  the  elements  of  truth 
which  they  contain.    It  is  perfectly 
true  that  extent  of  territory  docs  not 
add  to  the  security  of  independence, 
and  that  a  very  much  smaller  terri- 
tory might  possibly  bo  just  as  effec- 
tive.   It  is  also  true  that  bo  long  as 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  dis- 
ail'ccted,  the  dominion  over  the  dis- 
afiected  portion  is  a  source,  not  of 
freedom,  but  of  dependence,  to  the 
Papal  authority.    Nor  would  any 
restoration  by  force  of  arms  establish 
a  peaceful  dominion ;  whilst  the 
causes  which  have  produced  these 
troubles,  and  which  cunnnt  be  re- 
jnoved  by  the  influence  ot  the  Tow- 
ers or  by  politicsl  reforms,  continue 
active,   sven  the  argument  ibundcd 
on  the  incompatibility  of  the  Catho- 
lic system  with  that  of  the  modern 
stale  is  right,  though  it  is  a  petitio 
prt'nripii  to  say  that  therefore  the 
Church  must  give  way.  Between 
all  these  premises  and  the  conclu- 
sions they  are  made  to  prepare  there 
is  no  connection  whatever.    All  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  in  politics 
are  disregarded.  In  the  former  pam- 
phlet a  fictitious  code  was  set  up  and 
appealed  to  against  the  claims  of 
Austria.    Now,  the  chief  considera- 
tion is  assumed  to  be  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  and  very  little  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  arguing  upon  them. 
The  artifice  of  preparing  the  fritore 
destruction  of  the  Papal  authority 
over  Home  itself,   by  elaborately 
citiug  reasons   so  absurd  for  ils 
continuance,  is  simply  stupid,  be- 
cause it  is  so  transparent,  and  be- 
trays more  of  the  imperial  designs 
thui  there  was  any  occasion  to  ex- 
pose, and  su(h  as  must  make  addi- 
tional enemies  and  cannot  increase 
the  number  of  friends. 

Altogether,  the  pamphlet  is  inferi<nr 
in  literary  ability  to  that  \\  hich  bore 
the  name  of  La  Guerronuiere,  and  to 
the  acknowledged  writings  of  the 


I  Emperor,  ils  a  rabbi  and  a  Chris* 

tian  convert  helped  Mohammed  to 
write  the  Koran,  so  it  is  said  that  a 
priest  was  taken  into  the  comicils  of 
the  author  in  order  to  instruct  him  in 
the  style  of  argument  that  would  be 
acceptable  with  a  party  among  Ca- 
thohcs.  The  name  of  this  theological 
adviser  has  not  been  kept  a  secret; 
and,  whether  thesiory  is  true  or  not, 
it  seems  probable  enough.  Although 
no  sovereign  was  ever  so  communi* 
cative  ns  the  Einpcroi  Napoleon,  or 
ever  gave  the  world  so  many  confi- 
dential and  official  notifications  of  his 
views,  it  has  been  commoa  to  call 
him  inscrutable.  During  the  last  few 
months  it  has  become  plum,  that  what 
was  taken  for  intle.xibility  of  purpose 
was  no  more  than  immobility  of  in- 
tellect ;  that  it  was  not  the  power  of 
of  clinging  to  his  ideas  and  rescAit* 
tions,  but  the  want  oi  power  of  adapt- 
ing them  to  facts,  and  j^roHting  by 
the  Ic&sous  of  cxpeneucc,  which  gave 
an  apparent  continuity  and  consiB* 
tency  to  his  policy.   The  new  pam- 
phlet is  not  a  development  of  former 
ideas,  but  in  eontmdiction  with  the 
intentions  which  the  Kmperor  has  re- 
peatedly expressdl,  Irom  the  lime 
when  he  was  Prcs>ident  down  to  his 
letter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Pius 
IX.  has  openly  aeclared,  what  it  was 
easy  to  suppose,  that  he  has  in  his 
possession  professions  and  assurances 
of  the  Emperor  directly  at  vsriance 
with  the  advice  given  in  the  pam- 
phlet. This  is  to  us  rather  an  explana- 
tion of  the  weakness  of  his  argument 
than  a  proof  of  his  perfidy.  Those 
professions  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
sincere,  so  far  as  the  profesi^ions  of  a 
man  can  be  called  sincere,  whomakea 
engagements  which  he  known  he  may 
be  unable  to*  fulfil,  and  who  breaks 
tiiem  in  consequence  of  obstadea 
which  every  body  foresaw  when  he 
made  them.    All  that  he  has  spoken 
and  written  concerning  the  Papacy 
proves  that  he  wi.shed  to  see  the  go- 
vernment carried  on  by  laymen,  with 
Jr'rench  institutions,   but  nothing 
shows  that  he  wished  to  depose  the 
Pope.    That  is  not  the  lenson  taught 
by  the  precepts  and  the  fate  of  the 
first  Napoleon.    In  the  Idees  Aapo- 
Umiemm§  there  is  nothmg  said  as  to 
tlie  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the 
Holy  See,  but  the  designs  and  views 
of  Napoleon  L  sre  dear  enough. 
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From  the  time  of  his  first  Italian 
cwDptigns,  he  refined  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Directory  ;  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  iheophilaiiihropist 
La  KeirdUiire  Lepaux,  detiied  a&d 
directed  the  deposition  of  the  Pope, 
and  effected  it  when  Bonaparte  was 
in  Kgypt.  And  when,  ten  years  later, 
at  the  close  of  his  last  victorious  cam- 
paign, he  confirmed  the  unauthorised 
proceedings  of  his  subordinates,  by 
whom  Pius  YIL  had  been  made  • 
captive,  it  is  known  that  he  did  it 
reluctantly.    For  he  wished  not  to 
degrade  the  Holy  See,  but  to  make 
it  an  instrument  of  his  power ;  and 
his  la«t  advice  to  his  family  was,  thfit 
they  should  endeavour  to  recover 
tfaemsdTee  through  the  court  of 
Home.    At  St.  Udena  he  said :  Le 
Cath()lici»me  nio  eonservait  le  Pape; 
et  a\  ec  mon  iudueuce  et  nos  forces 
en  Italie,  je  ne  d6icap6rais  pae»  tdt 
ou  tard,  par  un  nioyen  ou  par  un 
aiUrc,  de  finir  par  avoir  i  moi  la 
direetion  de  oe  Pape;  et  dds^lors 
quelle  influence !  Quel  Idvier  d'opi- 
nion  sur  le  resie  du  monde  !"•  On 
another  occasion  he  said :  '*  Si  je 
garde  Rome  pour  mon  file,  je  don- 
nerai  Notre  Dame  au  Pape.  Mais 
Paris  alors  sera  eleve  si  haut  dans 
I'admiration  des  hommes,  que  le 
cath6drale  deviendra  natureliemeiit 
Celle  du  monde  Catholiquc/'f 

The  lute  pampliiet  is  to  us  a  proof 
that  tiie  present  Emperor  has  at  last 
abandoned  his  fixed  policy,  and  be- 
gan to  trim  his  sails  according  to  the 
wind.  It  is  the  first  time  that  he 
Turn  shown  that  he  imderstood  ano- 
ther saying  of  his  prototype — '*  I  was 
not  mad  enough  to  wish  to  twi^it 
events  after  my  own  design,  but*  on 
the  contrary,  I  adapted  my  design  to 
the  position  of  events?" J  Deluded 
by  the  great  services  which  a  party 
ef  the  FrenchCatholice  had  conttnned 
to  render  him  for  more  than  ten  years, 
he  had  hoped  that  the  Church  would- 
•till  be  his  instrument.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  to  have 
her  for  his  enemy,  not  from  any  hos- 
tility on  his  part  to  religion,  or  from 
the  resistance  of  Catholicism  to  the 
oppression  of  France,  but  simply  in 
consequence  of  his  Italian  policy. 
jSCaving  attaeked  the  Anstiiaii  ia- 

•  Memorial  df  St.  Jlf  '^ne,  v.  3J6. 

i  Snurrnir)  du  Cnmli'  dr  .VarfrolM^  III. 


fluenee  in  Italy,  he  could  not  elop 
half-way,  or  recognise  the  rights  of 

the  weak,  after  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  the  strong.  Uis  position  is 
so  fillse  that  his  logic  oomEiot  be  made 
to  appear  plausible ;  and  we  arc  per- 
suaded thit  it  is  in  spite  of  his  own 
hojpes  and  wishes,  that  he  has  so 
gnerously  belied  the  pNfheejrofa 
court  poet  in  1852 1 

'*  Artes  ingpnue,  labor  «t  commercia  rerum 
Torporem  quattunt,  causa  agltanre  novaj 

Ipiiaque  RelU|{io  veneranda  a  cede  Quiilal 
DcsftlMum  sxtelUt  Ms rserssu  caput;  .  • 

Proueritas  grstas,  Piinoatp*  iavkte,  npsa- 
dunt 

Europn  gcntea  ob  b«whcta  tlM." 

2.  On  the  evening  when  the  pam- 
phlet  wis  imblisheidi,  the  Emperor 

and  Empress  went  to  see  a  new  piece 
gfiven  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Porte  &t.  Martin,  cidied  La 
Tiremt  dt  Cartet;  and  the  piece, 
whic  h  w;is  gr(':\tly  applauded,  turned 
to  account  the  Mortara  case,  in  order 
to  heap  odium  on  the  Church.  The 
author  of  the  play,  and  likewise  the 
immediate  author  of  the  pamplUet, 
is  the  Emperor's  private  secretary, 
M.  Mocquard. 

S.  December  24.  It  was  discussed 
at  a  council  of  Ministers  whether  the 
pamphlet  should  be  disowned.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Jfenattir  eboald 
ignore  its  existence. 

JJec.  25.  It  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Roman  gOTemment  sunvltane- 
ously  with  its  publication  in  Paris, 
and  Cardinal  Antonelli  immediately 
declared  that  the  Pope  could  not  be 
represented  at  the  Congrese  YmlHB 
satisfactory  explanations  were  given 
concerning  it.  Count  AValewski  as- 
sured the  nuncio  and  the  Austrisa 
ambassador,  that  whilst  he  was  mi- 
nister, it  could  never  be  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ireuch  government. 

Dm,  28.  Russia  deobied,  that  if 
the  pamphlet  wa.s  to  be  considered 
to  express  the  views  of  France,  she 
should  not  appear  at  the  Congress, 
It  if  also  said  that  the  Ku,ssian  go- 
vernment at  the  same  time  made 
certain  advances  to  the  Holy  See, 
including  sn  offer  of  a  sum  of  money. 
Nevertheless,  the  old  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  been  revived 
against  the  Ca^olics,  and  tiM  an- 
guine expeotations  entertained  bj 
Haxthausen,  and  by  the  Kussiaa 
Jesuits  in  France,  respecting  tliein- 
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tentions  of  Alexander  11.  have  heen 
deceived. 

4.  A  new  coinicil  of  ministers  was 
held,  in  consequence  of  tht;  protesU 
whidi  had  been  recdred.  Count 
Walowski  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  othciully  repudiating  the  pum- 

Shlet,  and  he  was  supported  by  Count 
toirny.  It  was  determined  not  to  do 
it ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Walew- 
ski  would  resign  in  favour  of  Count 
Penigny,  and  that  a  eloaer  alliance 
with  Enghmd  would  be  made  to  re- 
place the  good  understanding  with 
the  Catholics.  The  same  night,  the 
French  envoys  at  foreign  courts  were 
informed  by  lelegi;iph  that  the  Con- 
gress was  indeHniici;^  postponed,  be- 
cause *' coromunicationt  rdative  to 
the  Roman  States,  interchanged  be- 
tween the  {government  of  the  Empe- 
ror, the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  the 
Pontifical  court,  have  not  as  yet  led 
to  completely  satisfactory  explana- 
tiona." 

The  veaaonn  are  more  fiiUy  given 
hj  Lord  Cowley,  four  days  later : 

"  Your  lor(l>hip  will  have  been  in- 
formed by  tile  i-  lench  Charge  d'Ai- 
iaires  in  London  that  the  projected 
meeting  of  ihc  Congress  on  Italian 
affiurs  has  been  iudelimtaly  post- 
poned. 

"  A  pamphlet  published  in  Paris 
under  the  title  ot  Le  Papc  ct  It  Con- 
ffratf  which  ha^  created  too  much 
•tir  in  the  political  world  not  to  have 
attracted  your  lordship's  attention,  is 
thu  indirect  cause  of  the  postpone- 
ment. The  Austrian  government,  it 
appears,  requires  an  engagement  on 
the  part  of  ilie  French  government 
neither  to  bring  belore  tlxu  Congress 
themselves  the  measures  of  which 
the  pamphlet  is  ilic  advocate»  nor  to 
support  theui  if  brought  forward  by 
others 

**  The  French  govemmenthesitate 

at  entering  into  any  such  engage- 
ment ;  and  Austria,  in  consequence, 
dedUnes  appearing,  at  the  Congress, 
Uiat  is,  she  declares  that  she  will  not 
assist  at  a  Congress  in  which  the 
Pope  is  not  represented ;  and  it  would 
aeem  that,  although  nothing  official 
has  as  yet  been  received  from  Homo, 
the  intbution  of  the  Pope  is  to  re- 
quire the  engagement  to  which  I 
have  alluded  above  before  he  will 
send  a  plenipotentiary  to  Paris.*' 

5.  December  31.  The  Emperor  Xa- 


poleon  wiote  to  the  Pope  in  reply  to 
a  letter  of  December  2,  urging  nearly 

the  same  views  as  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  especiallv  thu  surrcuder  of  the 
revolted  provmces 

"One  of  my  greatest  anxieties, 
both  during  and  since  the  war,  has 
been  the  situation  of  the  States  of 
the  Church;  and  trulv,  among  the 
powerful  reasons  whicK  induced  me 
to  make  peace  »o  promptly  must  be 
reckoned  the  fear  of  seemg  the  revo* 
lution  acquire  every  day  greater  pro- 
portions. Facts  have  an  inexorable 
logic,  and  in  spite  of  my  devotion  to 
the  Holy  Bee,  in  spite  of  the  pie» 
sence  of  my  troODB  at  Home,  I  could 
not  escape  from  oeing  iimplicated  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  ejects  of  the 
national  movement  excited  in  Italj 
by  the  struggle  acainst  Austria. 

"  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded, 
I  hastened  to  vrrite  to  your  Uoliness, 
and  to  submit  to  you  the  ideas  best 
adapted,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring 
about  the  pacification  of  the  Homag* 
nas;  and  I  still  think  that  if  at  that 
time  your  Holiness  had  consented  to 
an  administrative  separation  uf  those 
provinces  and  to  the  nomination  of  a 
lay  governor,  they  would  have  re- 
turned to  vour  authority.  Unhap- 
pily that  did  not  take  place,  and  I 
have  found  myself  powerless  to  ar* 
rest  the  establi.shment  (»f  the  new  re- 
gime.  My  efforts  have  had  no  fur- 
ther result  than  to  prevent  the  insur- 
rection from  spreading,  and  tlie  re- 
signation ol  Garibaldi  has  preserved 
the  Marches  of  Ancona  from  certain 
invasion. 

"  Now  the  Congress  is  going  to  as- 
semble. The  Powers  could  not  dis> 
regard  the  incontestable  rights  of  the 
Holy  Sci  ovir  the  Legations;  never- 
theless, it  is  probable  that  they  will 
be  in  favour  of  not  having  recourse 
to  violence  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
submission.  For,  if  that  submissi(m 
were  obtained  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops,  another  umg-continued  mm* 
tary  occupation  of  the  Legations 
would  be  necessary.  Such  an  occu- 
pation would  foster  the  hatreds  and 
the  animosities  of  a  great  portion  of 
tlie  Itidian  people,  as  well  as  the 
jealousy  of  the  great  powers ;  it 
would,  in  fiwt,  perpetuate  a  state  of 
irritation,  of  uneasiness,  and  of  fear. 

'*  What,  then,  remains  to  be  done; 
for  it  is  clear  that  this  uncertainty 
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cannot  last  for  ever }  After  a  seri- 
ous exsminstioii  of  the  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  which  the  different 
oombinations  presented,  I  say  it  with 
sincere  regret,  and  however  pauiftil 
the  solutiun  may  be,  what  seems  to 
me  most  in  accordance  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  Holy  See,  would  be 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  rerolted 
provinces.  If  the  Holy  Father,  for 
the  repose  of  Europe,  were  to  re- 
nounce thofie  provinces  which  for  the 
laat  fifty  JW  have  caused  so  much 
cmharr:issment  to  his  government, 
and  were  in  exchange  to  demand 
frimi  the  powers  that  they  should 
guarantee  him  possession  of  the  re- 
mainder, I  do  not  doubt  of  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  order.  Then 
the  Holy  Father  would  assure  to 
grateful  Italy  peace  durinsj  Ion;; 
years,  and  to  the  Holy  See  the  peacu- 
nd  possession  of  the  States  of  the 
Church." 

6.  .Ai/MMrv  I.  ISGO.  Before  this  let- 
ter could  reach  Kome,  the  French 
general  vraited  On  the  Fopt  to  pre- 
sent his  congratulations  on  New 
Year's  Day.    lie  said: 

••During  the  past  year  great  events 
have  transpired.  Placed  hereby  or- 
ders of  our  v;diant  Emperor,  and  as 
a  manifest  proof  of  his  religious  re- 
qMOt  lor  your  Holiness,  we  nave  not 
been  able  to  share  in  the  honotjrs  and 
glory  of  the  battle-held.  We  had  no- 
Uiing,  we  could  have  nothing,  to  con- 
sole us  but  the  constant  remembrance 
that,  whilst  we  were  near  you  and 
serving  your  Holiness,  we  were  on 
the  field  of  honour— the  field  of  Ca- 
tholicity." 

The  Pope  replied  in  Italian : 

"Prostrating  oufMdves  at  the  feet 
of  that  Ood  who  was  snd  is  and  shall 
be  for  ever,  wo  boscecli  Ilim  in  the 
humility  of  our  heart  to  cause  His 
graces  and  His  light  to  descend  abun- 
dantly  upon  the  august  head  of  yonr 
army  and  nation,  that  by  the  guid- 
ance of  that  light  he  may  be  able 
to  tread  securdy  his  difficult  path, 
and  may  yet  perceive  the  falsehood 
of  certam  principles  which  have  ap- 
peared lately  in  a  little  book,  which 
maybe  said  to  be  a  signal  monument 
of  hypocrisy  and  an  ignoble  tissue  of 
contradictions.  We  hope  that,  by 
the  aid  of  that  light, — we  will  rather 
say  we  are  convinced  that,  by  the  aid 
of  that  light, — he  will  condemn  the 


principles  contained  in  that  work; 
and  we  are  the  more  convinced  of  it, 

inasmuch  as  we  have  in  otir  posses- 
sion several  documents  which  his 
Majesty  has  in  time  past  had  the 
goodness  to  send  to  us  {possediamo 
alcunt  pezzt  rhv  tempo  ndfiietro  la  Ttui- 
entd  sua  ebbe  la  bontd  di  J'urci  avere] 
which  are  a  real  condemnation  el 
those  principles.  And  it  in  in  this 
conviction  that  we  implore  God  to 
pour  His  blessings  upon  the  Empe- 
ror, upon  his  august  consort,  upon 
the  imperial  prince,  and  upon  the 
whole  of  France." 

7.  On  the  same  day,  at  Paris,  the 
Emperor  replied  as  follows  to  an 
address  of  extraordinary  brevity, 
made  to  him  by  the  nuncio,  at  the 
head  of  the  diplomatic  bodv :  "I 
tluink  the  diplomatic  body  ior  the 
good  w^ishes  it  has  addressed  to  me 
on  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  and 
I  am  especially  hap[)y  this  time  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  reminding 
its  representatives,  that  since  my  ac- 
cession to  power,  I  luwe  always 
professed  the  most  profomid  respect 
for  recognised  rights.  Uc,  then,  as. 
siued  that  the  constant  aim  of  my 
efforts  will  be  to  reestablish  every 
where,  insomuch  as  depends  upon 
me,  confidence  and  m-ace." 

8.  Jamwary  4.  Count  Walewski, 
whose  organ,  the  Pav«,  had  admitted 
on  the  2d  the  official  character  of 
the  pamphlet,*  after  explaining  to  the 
representatives  of  France  abroad 
the  reasons  which  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  assembling,  is  removed 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  su^ 
reeded  by  M.  de  Thouvenel,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  change  was  understood 
as  a  proof  that  the  Emperor  was  de- 
termined to  go  all  lengths  against  the 
Holy  See. 

9.  Jan,  5.  A  letter  was  written 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  announcing  peaceful  re- 
forms in  industry,  agriculttire,  and 
commerce,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
certainty  of  the  continuation  of  peace 
in  Europe.  This  letter  is  a  result  of 
the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Cobden, 
whicli  were  drawinj?  to  a  close  ;  and 
its  appearance  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  retirement  of  the  minister 
who  was  supposed  to  be  most  hostile 
to  England,  proves  how  romplotely 
the  desire  of  the  English  alliance  had 
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prevailed,  lliemost  important  pass- 
im^ are  the  following. 

"For  a  long  time  this  truth  has 
hccn  i)Voc'lainied,  that  the  means  of 
exchange  must  be  multiplied  to  ren- 
der commereeflouiishing;  that  with- 
out competition  induj^try  remnins 
Stationary  and  maiutaiuB  high  priced, 
which  are  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
consumption  ;  that  without  a  pros- 
perous  industry,    which  develops 

X"  al,  agriculture  it&elf  remains  in 
cy.  Every  thing,  therefore,  is 
bound  up  in  the  successive  develop 
ment  of  the  elements  of  public  pros- 
parity.  But  the  essential  question 
IS,  to  ascertain  within  what  limits  the 
State  ought  to  favour  these  diverse 
interests,  and  what  order  of  prefer- 
ence it  ought  to  grant  to  each. 

"Tlius,  liclnro  dcvrlnplng  our  fo- 
reign commerce  by  the  exchange  of 
produce,  it  is  necessarr  to  improve 
our  agriculture,  and  to  liberate  our  in- 
dustiy  from  all  internal  impediments 
which  place  it  in  conditions  of  inferi- 
ority. At  the  present  day,  not  only 
are  our  great  enterprises  impeded  by 
a  host  of  restrictive  regulations,  but 
even  the  welfare  of  those  who  work 
is  fitf  from  having  attained  the  de- 
velopment which  it  has  attained  in 
a  neighbouring  country.  There  is, 
therefore,  only  a  general  system  of 
good  political  economy  which  can, 
by  creating  a  national  wealth,  spread 
comfort  among  the  working  classes. 

'*  To  sn<Mittrage  industriad  piodue- 
tions,  you  must  liberate  from  every 
tax  all  raw  material  indispensable  to 
industry,  and  allow  it,  exceptionally 
and  at  a  nuulerate  rate,  as  has  already 
been  done  for  agriculture  and  drain- 
age, the  funds  necessary  to  perfect  its 
materiaL 

"  The  encouragement  to  commerce 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  means 
of  exchange  will  then  follow  as  a 
natural  consc(iucnce  of  the  preceding 
measures.  The  successive  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  articles  of  great  con- 
sumption will  then  be  a  necessity, 
ns  also  the  substitution  of  protecting 
duties  for  the  prohibitive  svstem 
wUch  limits  onr  commercial  rela- 
tions. 

"  By  these  measures  agriculture 
will  find  a  market  for  its  produce ; 
industry,  set  free  from  internal  im- 
pediments, assisted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  competition. 


will  compete  advantageoody  with 
foreign  produce,  and  our  commerce, 
instead  of  languishing,  will  receive 
a  new  impulse. 

"  Thus,  to  resume :—  Suppression 
of  the  dutv  ou  wool  and  cotton ; 

Successive  reduction  on  sugar  and 
coffee ; 

An  energetic  improvement  in  the 

means  of  communication  ; 

llcduction  of  canal  dues,  conse- 
quently general  reduction  on  the 
means  of  conveyance ; 

Loans  to  agric ulture  and  industry; 

Considerable  woiks  of  public  uti- 
lity ; 

Suppression  of  prohibitions  ; 

Treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
powers ; — 

**  Such  are  the  general  bases  of  the 
programme  to  which  I  beg  of  you 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  col- 
leagues, who  will  have  to  prepare, 
without  delay,  the  projects  of  law 
destined  to  realise  them.  It  will 
obtain,  I  am  fully  convinced,  the 
patriotic  support  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Legislative  Body,  jealous  of 
inaugurating  with  me  a  new  era  of 

?eacc,  and  of  assuring  Its  benefits  to 
ranee. 

10.  January  8,  A  letter  of  this 
date  from  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor 
was  Sttbsequentlv  published,  the 
authenticity  of  wfiicn  has  not  been 
proved,  but  which  there  are  no  in- 
terna reasons  to  reject.  The  most 
important  part  of  it  is  as  followa : 

"  The  Vaticm,  Jan.  8. 
"  SiRB, — I  have  received  the  letter 
your  Majesty  has  had  the  kindness 
to  write  to  TIC,  and  I  reply  thereto 
8trai|;htforwardly  and,  as  the  phrase 
is,  with  my  heart  open  to  you.  First 
of  all,  I  do  not  dissemble  the  difllcult 
position  of  your  Mnjesfy,  which  you 
yourself  do  not  liidc  from  me,  and 
which  I  see  in  sll  its  gravity.  Your 
Majesty  might  get  out  of  that  posi- 
tion by  some  decisive  step,  which 
perhaps  is  repugnant  to  you ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  you  find  your- 
self in  such  a  position,  that  yon  again 
coimscl  me,  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
to  give  up  the  insurgent  provinces, 
assuring  me  that  t1\c  Powers  will 
guarantee  to  the  Pope  those  that 
remain. 

*'  A  sdieme  of  that  nature  jnesents 

insurmountable  difficulties ;  and  it 
is  sufficient,  to  be  convinced  of  it, 
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to  reflect  on  my  situation,  on  my 
•aered  charaeter,  and  on  dkerigKui 

of  the  Holy  See,  which  are  not  those 
of  a  rlviii'^tv,  but  of  all  Catholics. 
The  dithcuUieb  are  insurmountable, 
beoauM  I  cannot  givo  up  what  docs 
not  belonir  to  me,  and  because  I  see 
very  well  that  the  victory  it  is  wished 
to  give  to  tha  reTolittioniata  of  the 
Legatuma  will  ame  for  a  pretext  and 
encouragement  to  native  and  foreign 
revoluiiouista  in  the  other  provinces 
to  play  the  same  game,  seeing  the 
succ^s  of  the  first,  SVhon  I  say 
*  revolutionists/  I  mean  the  Icaat 
considerable  and  most  audacious 
portion  of  the  popnlatums. 

"The  Powers,  you  say,  will  {pia- 
rantee  the  rest ;  but  in  the  serious  and 
extraordinary  eaaea  that  may  be  Ibre- 
seen,  looking;  at  the  numerous  aids 
the  inhabitants  receive  from  abroad, 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  Powers  to 
employ  force  in  an  eflbetive  manner? 
If  tliat  is  not  done,  your  Majesty 
will  be  persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  us- 
wpera  of  other'a  landa,  and  rerolu- 
tloniata»  are  invincible,  as  long  as 
you  use  towards  them  only  the  power 
of  reasoning. 

••Besides,  however  that  may  be, 
I  am  obliged  openly  to  declare  to 
your  Majesty,  that  I  cannot  give  up 
the  Legationa  without  Tiolaang  the 
solemn  oaths  that  bind  me,  without 
producing  mischief  and  a  shock  in 
the  other  provinces,  without  doing 
wrong  ami  shame  to  all  CathoUea, 
without  weakening  the  rights  not 
only  of  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  un- 
iustly  despoiled  of  thtir  dominions, 
out  also  those  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  whole  Christian  world,  who 
could  not  look  on  with  indiiference 
at  the  destmetioii  of  certain  piin> 
dples." 

11.  January  14.  At  this  time  the 
Bnglish  government,  responding  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Emperor  to  get 
him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  fooling, 
says  Lord  John  Russell,  **  that  it  was 
a  very  serious  thing  that  the  Italians, 
who  had  hitheito  been  waiting  in 
expectation  that  Italian  affairs  would 
be  solved  by  the  Congress,  should 
haire  no  regular  government,  and  no 
app;irent  means  of  terminating  the 
condition  of  uncertainty  in  which 
they  were  placed,  made  propoidtions 
to  the  gnvLTiunents  of  Franco  and 
Austria  with  a  view  to  the  definitive 


solution  of  the  Italian  question." 
These  proposals  were,  in  subatsnee, 
that  France  and  Austria  should  en> 

g  tcrp  not  to  intervene  by  fort  e  in  the 
.iff.iirs  of  Italy,  uulc-is  with  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  other  great 
Powers.  That  the  Fronch  armies 
should,  at  a  proper  time  and  with 
proper  precautions,  entirely  evacuate 
Italy  ;  that  the  Austrians  should  be 
left  to  settle  as  they  pleased  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Venctia ;  and  that 
Sardinia  should  not  send  troops  into 
central  Italy  imtil  the  four  States 
had,  by  a  new  vote,  decided  upon 
annexation.  France  was,  however, 
the  only  Power  that  returned  a 
vourable  answer. 

12.  January  17.  Count  Cavourre« 
turned  once  more  to  the  head  of  wS^ 
fairs  in  Sardinia,  and  issued,  ten  days 
later,  a  circular,  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  is  an  extract. 

*'The  postponement  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  publication  of  the  pam- 
phlet, the  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
reconciliation  between  France  and 
England,  aro  foiir  incidents  (the  least 
of  which  would  hav^e  been  sufficient 
to  precipitate  a  solution)  which  have 
rendered  longer  delay  impossible  in 
the  settlement  of  pending  questions. 
Amply  commented  on  by  the  press 
of  Europe,  they  haire  succeeded  in 
convincing  every  serious  mind: — 1 
That  the  idea  of  a  restoration  mtxst 
be  renounced,  as  the  realisation  of  it 
is  no  more  possible  at  Bologna  and 
Parma  than  at  Florence  and  Modcna; 
2.  That  the  sole  solution  possible 
conriats  in  the  legal  admisaion  of  die 
annexation  already  established,  in 
fact,  in  ^^milia  as  well  as  in  Tuscany; 
and  3.  That  the  Italian  populations, 
after  having  long  waited  in  vain  for 
Europe  to  put  tncir  affairs  in  order 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  non* 
faiterventSon  and  of  feepecK  ftv  the 
popular  wishes,  have  the  dllty  of 
proceeding  to  establish  thefr  gOTem- 
ments  themselves. 

'*  Such  is  the  signification  given  ill 
Italy  to  the  facts  I  have  just  stated, 
and  such  is  also,  which  constitutes 
anofhw  dreumstanoe  of  equal  gra- 
vity, the  interpretation  given  to  tliera 
by  the  most  importmt  organ-?  of  the 
European  press.  The  most  infiuen- 
tial  journals  Of  TVaace,  Kngtand,  Md 
German y  give  expression  to  the  same 
ideesi  advise  the  same  measures,  and 
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Cypress  the  Bftme  convictions.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  populations 
of  Csntml  Italy  hat«  dAtenhlaed  to 
arrive  p.t  a  solution,  nnd  to  sei^e  on 
the  favourable  moment  for  carrying 
<lio  omietttiofi  iftto  eomplcte  and 
doflnite  execution.  It  is  with  that 
Ifiew  thrxt  tho  fjovcrnments  of  the 
said  provinces  have  adopted  theclec- 
tnval  law  of  Sardinia,  and  are  pre- 
paring to  prooeed  to  the  eleotioii  of 
depnties. 

**  The  King's  goTeMimentliasliitli- 
oito  employed  all  its  moral  influences 
to  induce  the  govprnmrnts  nnd 
populations  of  Central  Italy  to  wuit 
fsr  the  judgment  of  Eun^.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  iinccrtainry 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 

gesB,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
eta  above  nentloiied,  hk  M^jeMj's 
government  has  no  longer  the  power 
of  arresting  the  natural  and  inerit- 
sUo  eoiiTM  of  rrmts." 

13.  Jnnunry\^.  The  Holy  Pathef 
issued  an  encyclical  letter  upon  the 
present  state  uf  atfuirs,  and  the  policy 
Of  tbe  Bmpeiot  of  the  Fteneh.  He 
■ays : 

•*  From  every  part  of  the  Catholic 
woild  we  have  recetved  almost  fmktt- 

merable  letters,  both  from  ecclesias- 
tics and  from  Invmcn  of  every  rank, 
degree,  and  condition,  some  of  them 
signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Catholic*^,  in  which  thoy  clearly  de- 
clare their  tilial  devotion  and  venera- 
tioA  towatda  ua  and  this  ehair  of 
l^eter ;  and,  vehemently  denouncing 
the  rebellion  and  outrages  commit- 
ted in  some  of  our  provinces,  t»TO- 
Mt  that  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
ftrast  be  preserved  whole  and  entire 
and  Inviolate,  and  must  be  defended 

against  every  wrong  Li  his 

Mxer,  the  exalted  Emperar,  after 
reminding  \\%  of  certain  advice  which 
he  hud  laU'ly  offered  to  us  concern- 
ing the  rebel  provinces  of  our  PiMi- 
tiHcal  dominion,  recommends  us  to 
consent  to  renounce  the  possession 
of  these  provinces,  it  being  his  opin- 
ion that  by  thc«*e  means  only  cm  the 
ptesent  troubles  be  healed. 

"  Everyone  of  you,  venerable  bre* 
Ihren,  dearly  vndentandi  that  the 

fikOttght  of  our  nio«^t  grave  d\ity 
ftade  it  impossible  for  us  to  remain 
silent  when  we  received  a  letter  of 
tMikind.  Wherefore,  without  de- 
lay, we  hastened  to  vifelte  bnek  to  the 


said  Emperor,  frooly  and  openly  de- 
claring, in  the  apostolic  freedom  of 
onr  aonl,  that  in  nowise  eoald  we 
consent  to  his  advice,  because,  re- 

Srd  being  had  to  our  dignity  and 
at  of  thu  Holy  See,  to  onr  saered 
character  and  the  rights  of  the  said 
See,  which  bdonp,  not  to  the  suc- 
cession of  any  royal  family,  but  to 
all  Catholics,  it  was  attended  hy  in- 
SUrmountaVilo  difficulties.  Also,  at 
the  same  time,  we  declared  that  wc 
could  not  yield  up  that  which  was 
not  ours ;  and  that  we  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  victory  winch  fie  wish- 
ed us  to  grant  to  the  rebels  of  the 
iBmllia  wonid  he  a  spur  to  the  native 
nnd  forci^:^  disturbers  of  the  other 
provinces  to  make  the  like  attempts 
when  they  saw  the  success  attained 
by  the  rebels.  And,  among  other 
things,  we  declared  to  the  said  Em- 
peror that  we  could  not  abdicate  the 
said  provinces  of  our  Pontifical  do- 
rainionln the  Emilia  without  vinlat- 
ing  the  solenm  oaths  by  which  wo 
are  bound — without  giving  rise  to 
complidnts  and  disturbances  in  onr 
other  provinces — without  doing  a 
wrong  to  all  Catholics,— and,  in  fine, 
without  weakening  the  rights,  not 
only  of  those  Italian  sovereigns  who 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
dominions,  but  of  uU  the  sovereigns 
of  all  Christendom,  who  could  not 
see  with  indifference  certain  most 
pernicious  principles  introduced.  •  • 
And  we  dia  not  omit  to  point  out  to 
the  said  Emperor  that  his  first  epistle, 
addressed  to  us  before  the  Italian 
war,  and  which  brought  us  consola- 
tion and  not  affliction,  was  of  a  whol- 
ly different  kind  from  hi•^  la';t  letter." 

Thus,  whilst  the  French  Emperor 
urges  the  necessity  of  giving  up  a 
laige  portion  of  the  Roman  States, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  religion,  the  Pope  grounds 
his  refbsal  upon  the  rights  of  a  le- 
gilimatc  throne. 

14.  January  7,^,  The  Univera  vftis 
suppressed  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  the  encyclical  letter. 
Ever  since  the  Italian  war  it  was  in 
opposition  ;  and  from  the  time  when 
the  temporal  power  was  in  jeopardy, 
hy  the  fuilt  of  the  Emperor,  it  has 
vigorously  and  incessantly  attacked 
his  policy.  It  has  been  continued 
under  the  title  of  the  Monde.  The 
time  has  not  arrived  to  write  itt  epi- 
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taph,  and  we  are  the  lew  tempted  to 
do  so,  beciiuae  it  would  leea  us  far 

beyond  the  scope  of  our  political 
narrative,  into  systems  of  theology, 
philoMophy,  and  history,  of  which 
the  Univers  was  only  the  mouthpiece 
in  the  domain  of  politics. 

The  present  controversy,  it  must  be 
remLHxbcred,  is  simply  a  question  of 
ri^ht  and  wronj;.  in  which  it  is  idle 
to  urge  upon  our  adversaries  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  or  the  dudes 
of  Catholics.  False  notions  of  right 
and  wronj;  inspire  those  adversaries, 
and  incapacitate  tlie  defenders  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
is  in  danger  because  the  Austriuns 
haTe  been  ^Tcn  out  of  Lombardy ; 
and  the  Aiutrians  were  attacked  in 
Lombardy  in  consequence  of  the 
aggressive  alliance  formed  between 
two  revolutionary  powers.  The  re- 
Tolutionary  foundation  of  the  French 
and  Sardinian  states  determined 
their  fbrrign  policy,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  present  troubles  of  the 
Pope.  Ilis  friends  are  not  those 
M'ho  have  ctied  loudest,  but  those 
who  cried  soonest.  The  responsi- 
bility for  his  present  affliction  lies 
with  those  who  had  no  voice  to  con- 
demn the  system  of  tiie  French 
empire  and  of  the  Fiedmonteee  eon- 
stitution,  and  with  those  who  saw 
no  wrong  in  the  Italian  war.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Pope  by  the 
French  Emperor  is  a  natural  and  con- 
sistent consequence  of  the  invasion 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  ;  it  is 
aimply  a  continuation,  not  an  a|2;gra- 
vation  of  his  previous  crime.  The  Le- 
gations belonged  to  the  Uoly  See  by 
the  same  right  by  which  Lombardy 
was  .\ustrian.  Aftrr  Villafranca,  no 
such  claim  could  avail  any  more. 

15.  The  Roman  nobles  presented, 
to  the  number  of  134  out  of  160,  an 
address  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  Uoly  Father,  the  substance  of 
whicb  was,— that  they  were  deeply 
gpieved  by  the  efforts  of  the  revolu- 
tionary press  to  ri'j)rcsent  the  people 
as  discontented,  and  the  Papal  >^o- 
vernnient  as  insupportable;  audi)  at 
they  therefore  prote?»ted  before  Eu- 
xope  their  fidelity  to  the  Pope  as 
th^  religious  and  ciyil  prince,  and 
gathered  themselves  round  his  throne 
to  show  how  they  hated  the  malici- 
ous and  ditdoyal  attacks  made  against 


him,  and  how  much  they  desired  the 
integrity  of  his  sovereignty.  They 
therefore  offered  their  whole  selves 
as  some  consolation  to  the  Pope  in 
his  aflUetion,  aac^to  diow  that  it  was 
not  from  any  want  of  loyalty,  but 
only  from  a  desire  not  to  complicate 
matters,  that  they  had  not  made  any 
previous  demonstration.  They  con- 
cluded :  Accept,  Holy  Father, 
Pontiff^  and  King,  this  energetic 
protest,  and  the  tmlimited  devotlcn 
which  the  nobles  of  Rome  offer  in 
reverence  to  your  sceptre  no  less 
than  to  your  pastoral  staff." 

16.  Jaamary  24.  The  Queen  opened 
Parliament  with  a  speech,  of  which 
the  following  passagea  are  tbe  most 
important. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  session  I 
informed  yon  that  overtures  had  been 
made  to  uie  to  ascertain  whether,  i£ 
a  conference  should  be  held  by  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  arrangements  con* 
nected  with  the  present  state  and 
future  condition  m  Italy,  apleniiK>- 
tentinry  would  be  sent  by  me  to  assist 
at  such  a  conference.  I  have  since 
received  a  formal  iuTitation  to  send 
a  plenipotentiary  to  a  eo?i;;ress  to  con- 
sist of  the  representatives  of  the 
eight  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna ;  the  olgects  being 
stated  to  be,  to  receive  communication 
of  the  treaties  concluded  at  Zurich, 
and  to  deliberate,  associating  with 
the  above-mentioned  Powers  the 
Courts  of  Rome,  of  Sardinia,  and  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  on  the  means  best 
adapted  for  the  padficatton  of  Italy^ 
and  for  ])lacing  its  prosperity  on  a 
solid  and  durable  basis.  I  accepted 
the  inviution :  but  at  the  eame  time 
I  made  known  that  I  should  stead- 
fastly maintain  the  principle,  that  no 
external  force  should  be  employed 
to  impose  upon  the  people  of  Italy 
any  particular  goTcnunoit  or  oon- 
stitution. 

"  Circumstancea  have  arisen  whidi 
have  led  to  a  postponement  of  the 
Congress,  without  any  day  having 
been  fixed  fur  its  meeting  ;  but, 
whether  in  congress  or  separate  ne- 
gotiation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  obtain 
for  the  people  of  Italy  freedom  £rom 
foreign  interference  by  force  of  vaa 
in  their  internal  concerns. 

"  Papers  on  this  sul^ect  will  iOOn 
be  laid  before  you. 
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I  am  in  communication  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  with  a  view 
tooctend  the  oonunereUl  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  and  thus 
to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of 
friendly  elliance  between  tbeni. 

**  An  unauthorised  proceeding  by 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  be- 
tween YancouTer's  Island  and  the 
mainland,  might  have  led  to  a  serious 
oollision  between  my  forces  and 
those  of  the  United  Stetee.  Snefa 
collision,  however,  has  been  prerent- 
ed  by  the  judicious  forbearance  of 
my  naval  and  civil  officers  on  the 
■pot,  and  by  the  equitable  and  con- 
ciliatory provisional  arrangement 
proposed  on  this  matter  by  the  go- 
Yemment  of  the  United  States. 

**!  trait  that  the  question  of 
boundary,  out  of  which  this  affair 
has  arisen,  may  be  amicably  settled 
in  a  manner  eonfermable  with  the 
just  rights  of  the  two  countries,  as 
defined  by  the  first  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1846. 

"  The  last  embers  of  disturbance  in 
my  East-Indian  dominions  have  been 
extinguished  :  my  Viceroy  has  made 
a  peaoefol  progress  through  ^e 
districts  which  had  been  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  disorder;  and,  by  a  ju- 
dicious combination  of  fiimncss  and 
generosity,  my  authority  has  been 
every  where  solidly  and,  I  traat, 
permanently  established. 

**  The  attention  of  the  goverament 
in  India  has  been  directed  to  the 
development  of  the  internal  resources 
of  the  country  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  in- 
form you  that  an  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  its  financial  prospects. 

••My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  —  I 
haye  accepted,  with  gratification  and 
pride,  the  extensive  offers  of  volun- 
tary service  which  I  have  received 
irom  my  subjects.  This  manifesta- 
tion of  public  spirit  has  added  an 
important  element  to  OOT  system  of 
national  defence. 

••  Measnres  will  belaid  before  you 
for  amending  the  laws  which  regu- 
late thf  representation  of  the  people 
in  Pariiuuicut,  and  for  placing  that 
TCpreeentation  upon  a  broader  and 
firmer  ha-is." 

The  opinions  of  several  leading 
statesmen  were  expressed  in  the  first 
discussions.  Lord  Derby  said :  •'  If 
there  is  m  principle  numrsoognised 


than  another  in  this  country',  it  is, 
that  any  state  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  settle  its  own  internal  affairs, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion it  may  wish  to  have,  or  the  dy- 
nasty it  may  desire  to  establish,  and 
that  without  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  country.  When  I  say  this,  I 
am  only  stating  what  is  the  feeling 
of  every  Englishman.  Itsly  should 
achieve  her  freedom  by  her  own  un- 
aided efforts.  As  to  the  state  of 
things  in  Rome,  the  Emperor  said, 
that  if  the  Pope  would  give  up  the 
revolted  provinces,  he  should  be  gua- 
ranteed by  the  other  Powers  in  his 
other  possessions.  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  But  has  the  Pope 
been  independent  for  the  last  fifteen 
years?  yet  the neeessity  of hib  inde- 
pendence is  urged  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  up  his  temporal  power.  Now 
this  country  can  look  upon  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  in  no  other  light  than  it 
would  look  upon  any  other  sovereign 
whatever,  and  the  same  principles 
must  be  applied  to  him  as  to  other 
sovereigns  as  between  himself  and  his 
subjects.  Viewed  in  this  light,  his 
dynasty  is  capable  of  bein^  over- 
thrown ;  the  constitution  of  his  king- 
dom may  be  modified  by  the  free  will 
of  his  subjects,  and  no  foreign  Power 
has  the  right  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  Pope  and  his  subjects. 
They  are  free  to  choose  their  own  go- 
Temment  and  their  own  constitutloo« 
and  that  constitution  must  be  esta- 
blished of  their  own  free  >W11,  and  un- 
der no  foreign  influence,  domination, 
or  interference. ....  I  ask  the  Oovem- 
mcnt,  who  professedlv  desire  that 
the  Italian  States  should  settle  their 
aAdrs  for  themselves,  on  what  ground 
one  French  army  at  the  present  mo- 
ment occupies  Lombardy,  and  an- 
other French  army  occupies  Rome  r" 
Lord  Stratford  said,  that  in  the  de- 
bate which  had  taken  place  he  had 
heard  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
language  which  a  grent  assembly  like 
this  was  entitled,  and  was,  indeed, 
bound  to  use.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  they  were  called 
upon  to  do  every  thing  which  mi^ht 
prevent  the  country  from  bcmg 
plunged  into  war,  so  it  became  a  more 
urgent  duty  on  the  part  of  Psilia- 
ment  to  express  a  strong  opinlott 
when  pxinaplea  were  enunciated 
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which  stxuck  at  the  roots  of  all  inter- 
national  obli^ationa  and  of  all  inter- 
national cQutidcnce.  On  such  an  oc- 
paaion  sureiy  it  was  in  the  province  of 
this  House  and  of  Parliament  to  meet 
fuoh  principles  by  a  counter-dechua- 
tion,  which  should  operate  upon  other 
countries,  and  pcrtiaps  thcxebv  be 
the  means  of  cheeking  designs  which 
it  woidd  be  necessary  to  oppOSO  even 
at  the  hazard  of  war. 

Li  the  House  of  Coaunons,  Lord 
Palmerston  described  the  ministerial 
policy.  "  We  mnke  no  secret  that  it  is 
our  iutentiun  in  Congress  to  assert  the 

Principle,  thatit  is  right  the  people  of 
taly  should  be  left  to  settle  their  own 
affairs ;  that  the  people  ol'Italy  bhould 
be  left,  by  their  own  will,  opinion, 
Itnd  energy,  to  settle  tlie  question  of 
government  between  theni.Hclves  and 
their  rulcra,  or  between  themselves 
and  their  allies,  neighbouring  states. 
We  anticipate  a  majority  of  the 
Powers  will  differ  wiili  ua,  and  we 
decline.  .  .  .  All  that  we  want  is,  that 
the  Italians  should  be  lelt  to  judge  of 
their  own  interests — to  shape  tlicir 
future  arrangements  according  to 
their  own  opinions  of  theft  which  was 
most  likely  to  conlribnte  to  their 
hap]Mne»9,  and  most  in  unison  with 
their  feelings  and  opinioiui.  I  am 
sure  our  policy  is  consonant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  same  prmcij^Le  as  that  on 
wbidi  the  throne  of  this  eoun^  now 
rests ;  and  therefore  in  advocating  it 
1  feel  that  the  Government  are  backed 
and  supported  by  the  feelinga  of  the 
people  at  large,  by  the  historical  tra- 
ditions of  our  own  country,  and  by 
the  principles  ou  which  that  consti- 
tution is  founded  under  which  we  are 
so  happy  as  to  live." 

17.  From  the  time  when  it  became 
evident  that,  except  by  a  direct  inter- 
Tentinn,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  annexation  of  Central 
Itiily  to  Sardinia,  tlio  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  France  began  again  to  be 
spoken  of  .  Bsrly  last  year,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  entertained  both  on 
the  part  ot  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
•B  some  letutn  for  the  gift  which  he 
propoeed  to  make  of  all  Austrian  Italy, 
eaa  on  the  part  of  the  CathoUo  pwr^f 


in  Savoy,  who  were  anxious  to  escape 
the  intolaiwt  liberalism  of  the 
dinian  government.   In  the  presence 
of  the  neat  hopes  and  promutes  with 
which  Oount  Owour  was  then  oeoii* 
pied,  it  was  not  easy  to  r^eot  these 
terms.    When,  however,  peace  was 
restored,  he  wa^  no  longer  minister  ; 
.and  in  announcing  the  condutfon  <tf 
peace,  Lord  John  lluiiscll  announced 
also  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
taking  Savoy.  In  the  House  of  Goni* 
mons,  the  latter  intimation  alone  WI9 
rec  eived  with  cheers.    Further  com- 
munications,   however,    with  the 
French  government  on  the  subjed 
were  less  satisfactory.    For  a  time 
the  scheme  was  dormant,  and  its  ac- 
tive revival  coincided  nearly  with 
the  return  of  Count  CaTour  to  office. 
France  was  now  able  to  urge  that 
sho  had  as  good  as  pertormed  her 
promise.  If  not  ell  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  yet  half  of  it, 
and  half  of  CentnU  Italy,  had  been 
acquired  by  Sardinia.    The  cession 
of  Savoy  was  but  a  small  equivalent, 
but  one  to  which  the  Emperor  clung. 
So  early  as  18i9,  during  the  second 
war  with  Austria,  the  french  agents 
in  Italy  were  instructed  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  power- 
ful Italian  state  on  the  frontiers  of 
France.   With  this  view  of  self-de- 
fence, the  Emperor  proposed  an  Ita- 
lian conlederalion,  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  Omnany,  which,  be* 
ing  a  eonfederation,  is  a  very  hurm- 
le.«8  neij^hbour.    The  Alps  protect 
Italv,  but  are  no  protection  to  France, 
so  l<mg  as  Savoy  is  Italian.  The 
road  from  Chambery  to  Grenoble, 
skirting  the  mountains  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  is  open ;  and  this  the  Bm- 
pen)r  considers  dangerous  when  Sa- 
voy belongs  to  a  powerful  state.  But 
if  it  becomes  French,  Italy  will  be 
without  protection  on  the  side  vii 
France,  as  it  is  without  protection  on 
the  side  of  Austria,  and  miLst  become 
more  subject  than  ever  to  foreign  in- 
fluence, and  be  more  than  ever  the 
scene  and  object  of  their  rivalry. 
Meantime  the  Catholics  are  less  zeid- 
ous  in  the  cauee,  from  the  change  In 
the  Emperor't  policy  towvrde  th« 
Holy  See. 
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